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THE FIFTY-SIXTH CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The central theme of the 1942 convention of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities was the wartime responsibilities of 
these institutions — ^how they may aid and adjustments required. Not 
since the memorable session of 1917 had a convention been held under 
comparable circumstances, and inevitably these circumstances pro- 
foundly affected its location, its attendance, its program, and its 
reactions. 

In a spirit of continued cooperation with efforts to avoid increasing 
congestion in the Nation’s Capital, Chicago Avas selected as the place of 
meeting for the second consecutive year. The usual date was ad- 
vanced in a readjustment due to a necessary shifting of hotels from 
the Stevens to the Drake following the preemption of the original 
quarters by the War Department. The general sessions took place 
from October 28 to 30, 1942, with preconvention assemblies of various 
constituent groups and committees scattered over the 5 days preceding. 

On the wdiole the attendance was representative of the various in- 
stitutions and interests, but for obvious reasons delegations tended to 
be curtailed to a minimum. Among those kept in Washington by the 
pressure of daily business was the Secretary of Agriculture, who had 
been scheduled to discuss the major significance and outstanding 
accomplishments of the Second Inter- American Conference of Agricul- 
ture (E. S. K., 87, p. 757). A brief message from him entitled Work- 
ing Together for Victory was read by Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of 
Extension Work. In this message Secretary Wickard pointed out 
that “the land-grant colleges and universities, which performed such 
notable services in the last war, are proving their ability to serve 
equally well in this one.” He stated that “wo in the Department are 
looking, as we always have looked, to the land-grant colleges and the 
Extension Service to help every farm family carry the wartime policies 
into action.” “In fact,” he added, “your group is the only one with 
the experience and the trained personnel for making the findings of 
research available to farm families.” 
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The convention was opened with the address of the president of the 
association, President James I). Hoskins, of Tennessee, who took for 
his subject A Unified Command and Democracy in Agriculture. In 
this address the background of the acts establishing the land-grant 
institutions and the Department was reviewed. In his opinion “an 
identical philosophy of aid to agriculture insj^ired both acts and 
founded a national policy of cooperation between these two agencies, 
which has been maintained down the years.” Acknowledging that “it 
is generally recognized that the exigencies of war require centraliza- 
tion of administration of certain powers and war programs to a degree 
unprecedented in peace,” and that “our greatest task at the present 
time is to adjust our resident instruction, research, and extensio]i 
activities toward winning this war,” he nevertheless advocated “the 
restoration of the democratic relationship between the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges and other 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government all along the 
line — as swiftly as possible in the post-war world.” In conclusion 
he maintained that “in the democratic policy or pattern provided for 
in the Land-Grant College Act and the act creating the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the cooperative relationship between 
them during tlie past 80 years, the land-grant colleges have made a 
great contribution to the development of the Nation’s agriculture and 
industry. Their usefulness has continually increased. This relation- 
ship sets a pattern for all educational programs sponsored jointly by 
the Federal Government and the States. This relationship is essen- 
tially the democratic process in the development of educational pro- 
grams for the masses of the people and is the basis of an enduring 
democracy and of democratic institutions.” 

As would be expected, much consideration was given by the conven- 
tion and its constituent groups to the question of necessary immediate 
and post-war adjustments. Among the addresses scheduled for the 
general sessions were The Utilization of the Facilities of the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, by Presidimt Edward C. Elliott of 
Purdue University; Adjustments That Should Be Made in the Engi- 
neering Curricula for the War and Post-War Periods, by Dr. W. E. 
Wickenden, president of the Case School of Applied Science; Adjust- 
ments That Should Be Made in the Land-Grant Curricula Exclusive 
of Engineering, by President W. C. Coffey of Minnesota; and Agri- 
cultural Problems in the War and Post-War Periods, by Dr. W. I. 
Myers, of Cornell University. Of these addresses, further mention 
may be made of that of President Coffey, in which he pointed out 
that “first, we must make haste slowly in shifting courses or in plan- 
ning our research programs. . . . Second, we must be realistic and 
at the same time opportunistic. By that I mean that we must be able 
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and willing to shift and make curriculum adjustments when and only 
when the need is clear and has been definitely established. . . . Third, 
we must, in making adjustments, escape the danger that is involved 
in . . . dropping old and tested types of education. . . . Society can 
ill afford to tear down for the duration all of the tested disciplines upon 
which has been built the strength of our democracy and to substitute 
therefor a narrowly practical curriculum stressing only military meas- 
ures to meet the present emergency.” 

Another topic of prominence was that of fostering increased rela- 
tions with Latin America. This discussion was oixuied by Dean E. J. 
Kyle, of Texas, in an address before the general session entitled The 
Mission of the Land-Grant Colleges in Promoting Our Good-Neighbor 
Policies Among the Latin- American liepiiblics, and subsequently fur- 
ther developed by him before the section of agriculture under the 
subject of Our Relations to the Agricultural Economy of the Latin- 
American Countries and What It Means to Proper World Stabiliza- 
tion at the Close of World War II. One session of the subsection of 
resident teaching was given over to a discussion of problems of coop- 
eration, and a paper by Dr. R. H. Allee, Chief of the Division of 
Latin-American Agriculture of the U. S- 1). A. Office of F oreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, was presented holova the agricultural extension 
subsection on the subject How Can the Extension Service Assist in 
Carrying Out the Recommendations of the Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture at Mexico City? 

Dean Kyle presented brief notes as to the status of a considerable 
number of Lai in- American educational and research institutions scat- 
tered from Mexico to Ai'gentina as visited by him during the late 
summer and fall of 1941 under the auspices of the Coordinator of 
Inter- American Affairs. In general he found vast natural resources 
but an urgent need for trained specialists for their development. 
‘T am thoroughly convinced,” he declared, ‘‘that the United States 
has its best opportunity to promote complete and lasting understand- 
ing and friendship with our neighbors to the south by cooperating 
with them on a strictly practical basis in the development of their 
courses of study in agriculture, engineering, and in veterinary medi- 
cine, and in aiding them to belter equip their physical plants and to 
strengthen their faculties.” 

Additional information was given by Dr. E. N. Bressman, head of 
the newly established Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences (E. S. R., 87, p. 758) and by Dr. R. E. Moore, Assistant 
Director of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, who, in a 
paper on Agriculture in the Program of In ter- American Cooperation, 
discussed the broad program which the United States Government 
has been developing through many agencies working under the gen- 
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eral supervision of the Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation 
With the Other American Republics and specifically with those phases 
operated by the Department of Agriculture as regards the estab- 
lishment of cooperative agricultural experiment stations, the inaugu- 
ration of extension education, and the training of citizens of the sev- 
eral republics for eventually assuming the leadership in both the 
research and extension work. Already, he pointed out, ‘‘coopera- 
tive agricultural experiment stations are being inaugurated in Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Peru, to enable people of those 
countries to apply their own resources and ingenuity to the satis- 
faction of their economic needs. Every effort is being made to adapt 
these efforts to local conditions, but the work will be integrated in 
such a way that common goals may be achieved. Disease-resistant 
and high-yielding strains of rubber and other plants are being intro- 
duced. Many improvements in cultivation should result. Both the 
countries in which the stations are located and the United States are 
contributing certain portions of the equipment and personnel required. 
It is hoped tliat ultimately the direction of these stations will be in the 
hands of the people of the country themselves.” 

As usual all matters of association business were considered and 
decided by its executive body behind closed doors. The trend in 
recent years to apply similar methods of procedure to matters before 
the sections and subsections was continued and extended, so that 
much that went on is not available for comment. It is hoped, how- 
ever, to present additional details of some of the research aspects in 
the February issue of the Record. 

Announcement was made of the election as president for the coming 
year of President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell University. Dean and 
Director C. B. Hutchison, of California, was reelected vice president, 
and Dean and Director T. P, Cooper, of Kentucky, secretary-treasurer. 
President J. J. Tigert, of Florida, was reelected to the executive com- 
mittee, and Dean O. J. Ferguson, of Nebraska, was succeeded on this 
committee by Dean ]\I. L. Enger, of Illinois. A list of section officers 
and committee appointments may be found on page 143 of this issue. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

[Chemical investigations by the Missouri Station] {Misnottri Sia. Bui. Jipt 
iJi)^2)y pp. JfOy >^7). — These include work on the polarimetric detormination of 
lactose in milk, by E. B. Garrison; and on the use of petrographic microscope in 
studying the different types of lactose crystals in sandy ice cream, by W. H. E. 
Reid, C. W. Decker, and W. S. Arbuckle. 

[Chemical investigations by the Nebraska Station] {Nebraska Sta. Rpt. 
pp. il-JfSy figs. 2). — Raking characteristics of flour arc reported upon by 
R. M. Sandstedt and K. Fortmann, and starch and amylase \u flour, by Saudstedt, 
B. Kneen, and C. M. Hollenbeck. 

Factors to be considered in quantitative polarography, I. Kolthoff. 
(Univ. Minn.). {Indus, and Engin. Chem.y Analyt. Ed., 1/f {19/i2)y No. 3, pp. 
J9o~200y figs. 5 ). — This paper is mainly concerned with those factors that are of 
primary importance when dealing with mixtures of electro reducible substances. 
In general, oxygen should be removed from the solution before electrolysis is 
started, as by passing nitrogen or hydrogen through the solution in the cell for 
from 10 to 20 min. or, in neutral or alkaline media, by adding solid sodium sullite. 
In order to get reproducible results with the same capillary and the same solution, 
the pressure on the dropping mercury should be kept constant. The value of k 
in the relation id=kC ( id being the true diffusion current and C the concentration) 
is considerably affected by a change of the solvent. In water-alcohol mixtures k 
is much smaller than in water. The diffusion currents of most substances in- 
crease by from 1.3 to 2.0 percent per degree increase in temperature, owing 
chiefly to the increase in the diffusion cootficient with increasing temperature. 
In order to find the true diffusion current the migration current has to be elim- 
inated. This is done by making the concentration of the indifferent electrolyte 
about 50 times greater than that of the reduced ion. If the migration current 
is not eliminated, there is no longer proportionality between id and the concen- 
tration. For reasons discussed in some detail, the author prefers an outside 
reference electrode (the saturated calomel half-cell) to the use of a pool of pure 
mercury in the cell as an internal reference electrode. Numerous other matters of 
technic are taken up, together with their theoretical bases. 

Some applications of the polarograph in soil investigatio.ns, R. W. Cum- 
mings and J. F. Reed. (Cornell Univ. coop. La. State Univ.). (Soil Sci. Soc. 
Amer. Proc., 5 (1940)^ pp. 167-170y figs. 4). — The authors briefly discuss the 
polarographic method as applied (1) to the determination of copper and zinc 
in plant ash, and (2) to the study of metal organic complexes as illustrated by 
the behavior of the ferric-ferrous-oxalate system. They believe that the polaro- 
graphic method may prove serviceable in the study of some of the more complex 
oxidation-reduction changes occurring in soils. 

Embedding specimens In methacrylate resins: A selected list of refer- 
ences with annotations, G. R. Fessenden and C. E. Sanlo (TJ. S. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Agr. Chem. and Engin., 1942, ACE-l74y PP- tf]+^)- — These references are 
divided into three sections — (1) those relating to processing data and to physical 
and chemical characteristics of methacrylate resins, (2) those describing speci- 
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men-embeddlng technic, and (3) those dealing with proposed use of these resins 
in microscopic preparations. Annotations have been included to facilitate finding 
the particular information sought. Some of the papers noted in section 1 dis- 
cuss optical properties, scratch resistance, and other properties directly related 
to specimen mounting and use in microscopic work. Several of the papers listed 
as section 3 note shrinkage of the mounting medium with subsequent bubble 
formation in the mounts and the fading of certain stains. 

A cutter for spectroscopic electrodes, E. S. Hodoe. (Ky. Expt. St a.). 
(Mus. and Knuin. Chetn., Analyt. IJd., 1/f (1942), No. 3, p. 260, fig. Jf).— The 
device described consists of two telescoping sleeves, of which the outer fits over 
the carbon to be cut, the inner sleeve, of an outside diameter the same as that 
of the carbon, fitting a drill which is to form the crater. The outer or centering 
sleeve is attached to the inner, and the inner sleeve to the drill, by means of 
setscrews. 

Dissolved oxygen recordings with the dropping mercury electrode, R. S. 
Tnqols. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Indun. and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., H {1942). 
No. 5, pp. 256-258, fig.<i. 4 )- — The variations in the dissolved oxygen produce 
changes in the current flow which are amplified and recorded upon a thread 
galvanometer for a 24-hr. period. The curves showing the dissolved oxygen 
in activated sludge-sewage mixtures in the laboratory under different conditions 
demonstrated that the shape of the vessel can largely determine the efficiency 
of the gas used for aeration. Tlic effect upon the dissolved oxygen of the addi- 
tion of different quantiti('s of the same food to activated sludge indicated that 
when more food is added there is no effect upon the dissolved oxygen unless or 
until the enzyme capacity is large enough to handle the increased load. The 
electro(h*s were placed in the aeration tank of an activfited sludge-sewage treat- 
ment plant, and the dissolved oxygen levels at several points in the tank were 
recorded continuously for 24-hr. intervals. The first section of an aeration tank 
showed no dissolved oxygen during the day. The dissolved oxygen increased 
during the night. There was a relatively large volume of dissolved oxygon in 
the final section of the aeration tank with only slight variations over the 24-hr. 
period. 

Coliinin for stripping solvents from extracted oils, F. H. Smith. (N. C. 
Expt. Sta.). {I7idus. and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 14 {1942), No. 8, p. 255, 
fig. 1).~A glass apparatus for laboratory use is des(Tibed. The solvent recovery 
from five samples is reported as having varied from 85 to 93 percent. 

Extraction of metals from aqueous solutions with dithizone, lead, L. P. 
Biefeld and T. M. Patbick. (Purdue Univ.). {hidiis. and Engin. Chem., Analyt. 
Ed.. 14 {1942), No. 3, pp. 275-278, figs. .J).-"Tlic results of a series of studies on 
the effect of pH, diverse anions, and amount of reagent used in lead determina- 
tions with dithizone are reported. It was found that favorable pH ranges for 
extraction vary considerably with different masking anions, whereas only limited 
change occurs with variation in amount of excess reagent. 

Clay and colloid content determination of soils using a rapid photoelectric 
procedure, M. L. Jackson. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). {Soil Sci. Soc. Amer. Proc., 

5 {1940), pp. 50-60, figs. J).--Tlie coarse and fine clay contents of 38 soils, repre- 
senting a considerable number of great soil groups and localities, were deter- 
mined by means of a rapid photoelectric turbidity procedure and by the conven- 
tional pipette and mechanical separation procedures for control and comparison. 
Dispersion was effected by treatment of the soils with H^Ou, addition of NaPoi 
solution, and shaking. The turbidity measurements were made with the Evelyn 
photoelectric colorimeter, with a 6,600 a. u. wavelength light filter, In the selected 
test tubes ordinarily used with this Instrument. Turbidity was defined as log 
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loGu/G, Go and G being the galvanometer readings of the suspension medium 
(water) and the suspension, respectively. Turbidity was found to be propor- 
tional to concentration for low concentrations of a given suspension. The pro- 
cedure consisted of two centrifugings of a suitably diluted aliquot of soil sus- 
pension for periods computed by the Stokes formula and reading the turbidity 
at 10 cm. for clay (<2/z) and at 2 cm. for fine clay (<().2/z). The turbidity 
due to coarse clay (2/A-0.2/i) was computed as the dilTeriUico bid ween these meas- 
urements. All turbidity readings were reduced to a uniform basis of unit dilution 
per gram of soil. 

Turbidity measurements for coarse clay correlated closely with the percentage 
of coarse clay found by control methods. The correlation coeflacMont was -fO.97. 
Turbidity measunaiKaits for fine clay correlated loss closely with the percentages 
of fine clay, but when the soils were placed irdo two groups, by separating one 
group of poorly aerated soils low in free iron oxi(h‘s from the others, the correla- 
tion was satisfactory. The percentages of line clay from the turbidity and control 
methods had a correlation coefiicient of -f 0.98. 

Scmiqiinntitative estiiiiatioii of iiioiitmorjlloiiite in clays, S. 11. Hendricks 
and L. T. Alexander. (U. S. I>. A.). {Soil Sci. Sor. Amer. Proc., 5 (l.T'/O), pp. 
05-09j fif/H. 2). — Competitive saturation of niontmorillonites and micaceous 
materials by the calcium and ammonium ions, the piporidiiu? and hydrogen ions, 
and the ceric and hydrogen ions is r(‘ported upon as a basis for estimations. The 
Ce^^^ - IT distribution was found to be the most useful of the three for estimation 
of montmorillonltcs. In e(iuivalent concentrations the micaceous materials pref- 
erentially take up while the montinorillonites take up much more of the 
A knowledge of tlie quantities of both these ions held, together with the total 
exchange capacity, p(‘rmils an (‘slimate of the amount of montmorillonite present 
in mixtures. 

Deteriniiiation of KA) in <;oimiiercial fertilizers, using 95 and 80 per cent 
alcohol and acid-alcohol, 0. W. Ford and C. W. IIuoues. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). 
( Indus, and Eiujin. (Ufon., Avaliji. Kd., H (10 't2), No. .i, pp. 2/7-2J8r fin. 1). — The 
authors find a d(*ruiitoIy larg('r potassium value to be obtained with 95 percent 
in place of 80 percent alcohol in the determination of potassium in fertilizers by 
the OflScial method. This difference for fertilizers of from 12 to 40 units of plant 
food ranged from 0.13 to 0.19 percent KA). For potassium chloride samples there 
was an average differtaice of 0.23 percent in favor of tlu* use of 95 percent alcohol. 

1’hospholipids in dairy products. — I, Determination of choline in milk 
fat, J. C. CUtANE and H. F. IIurrall. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Dairy Sci.y 2.7 
{19J/2), No. 8j pp. 651-658). — A microteclinic, based on a modification of the 
Uoman method for the determination of choline, was found to be applicable to 
the analysis of extracted milk fat for choline, thus providing a method for the 
determination of choline-bearing phospholipids in dairy products. 

A colorimetric method for estimating the quality of butter. — A prelimi- 
nary report, G. Knaysi and E. S. Gutiikie. (Cornell TJnIv.). {Jour, Dairy 
Sin., 25 (19Ji2), No. 7, pp. 589-593). — The described test, which is a measure of the 
degree of hydrolysis of butterfat, consists in dissolving 1 cc. of the melted milk 
fat in chemically pure xylol saturated with the base of neuti’al red and compar- 
ing the color with standards containing known quantities of oleic acid. It is 
found useful for quickly detecting bad samples and the majority of fair or good 
samples of butter and should prove a valuable adjunct to organoleptic Judging. 

A new colorimetrc method for the determination of free fatty acids In 
milk fat, V. N. Krukovsky and G. Knaysi. (Cornell IJniv.). (Jour. Dairy 
Sci., 25 (19/i2), No. 8, pp. 659-661,). — ^A more detailed description of the method 
noted above, with supporting data. 
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Evaluating starches for textle purposes, W. T. Sohbbiber and W. L. 
SfAFFoRD. (U. S. D. A. and Ala. Polytech. Inst.). (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 
Analyt. Ed., H (1H2), No. 5, pp. 227-231, figs. 7).— Procedures for evaluating 
starches for use on fabrics Include methods for judging the starch mixtures 
from a processing or plant operating viewpoint and methods for evaluating 
the quality of starched fabrics. The former may be used for measuring the 
stickiness of starch mixtures during ironing and the penetration of such mix- 
tures, the latter to measure the transparency of starch films and to determine 
the smoothness, stiffness, and resistance to crushing of starched fabrics. These 
methods may also be used to advantage In evaluating other sizing or finishing 
agents. Apparatus for each of these tests is described and illustrated by 
photograph. 

tlltraviolet absorption of vitamin A in various solvents, F. P. Zschkile and 
It. L. Henry. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Indus, and Knyin. Client., Analyt. Ed., 14 
(1042), No. 5, pp. 422 - 425 , flys. 2). — Absorption values, obtained by a procedure 
described as to instruments, source of irradiation, slit widths employed, der- 
ivation of E ,^’1;,. " and purification of reagents, are presented by graph for 
vitamin A in diethyl ether and various alcohols and of vitamin A palmitate 
in ethanol from 2,240 to 3,760 a. u. Similar data are presented for solutions 
in several hydrocarbon solvents. The numerical E values for all prepara- 
tions in the solvents studied, at wave lengths 3,260 and 3,280 a. u., are tabu- 
lated. The absorption curves showed that for most solvents a definite in- 
flection appeared in the region of 3,100 a. u., this being more pronounced for 
one sample of vitamin A than for the other samples examined. With one 
exception, the maximum of absorption was found at wave lengths shorter than 
3,280 a. u., usually at 3,260 a. u. These findings, it is noted, are slightly dif- 
ferent from the wave length of 3,280 a. u. usually given for the maximum. 
The curves of all preparations examined in the region of lower wave lengths 
had a second maximum. These results and others cited indicated that small 
differences exist among the most carefully prepared samples of vitamin A 
and that the solvent has a definite effect upon the maximum absorption value. 

A simple, rapid method for determination of leaf carotene, (). F. I'l uris, 
.1 b. (Cornell Univ.). (Plant Physiol.. 17 (1942), No. 1, pp. 133-136, fly. 1).— 
A fresh leaf sample, dipped in boiling water for 1 min to prevent subsequent 
oxidation, is blotted to remove excess water and extracted with petroleum ether 
containing about 2 percent of methyl alcohol by grinding with quartz sand in 
a mortar. The extract is decanted, and the extraction is repeated with small 
succesive portions of the solvent until no more pigment is removable. Separa- 
tion of the pigments is accomplished by a chromatographic adsorption technic, 
using soluble starch as the adsorbent. The leaf extract is poured on the pre- 
I)ared column, suction is applied, and the chromatogram is developed with 
petroleum ether. Carotene, carotenoids, and colorless fat-soluble substances pass 
through the column almost completely, leaving the chlorophyll and xanthophylls 
in the column. The solution obtained is used without purification for quanti- 
tative measurement of the carotene by means of the photronic colorimeter. 
With this method the colored impurities are of no concern. It is pointed out 
that the carotenoid fraction of many leaves consists only of /3-carotene; other 
carotenes if present rarely comprise more than 10 percent of the fraction. The 
method is accurate and rapid, and by the use of s(»veral adsorption columns 
connected with an aspirator through the .same suclicni flask several determina- 
tions may be conducted at one time. Critical attention to the preparation of the 
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adsorbent is not required, and the adsorption column may be regenerated with 
ether to serve for at least live separations. 

Some assays of provitamin A carotenoids, G. Mackinney, S. Akonoff, and 
B. T. Bornstein. (Univ. Calif.). {Indus, and Enyin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., H 
(1942), No. 5, pp. 391-,VJ5, fiys. 3).— “An endeavor is made to present the problem 
of provitamin A carotenoid determination in plant materials in broad perspective. 
Results on carrots, spinach, tomatoes, apricots, peaches, and prunes are dis- 
cussed, particularly with reference to preservation practices. The problem is 
essentially that of /3-carotene determination, because a-carotene is at best a 
minor contributor and cryptoxanthin is important only in special instances. 
Each material presents a different problem, sometimes of extraction, but more 
frequently in effective removal of interfering pigments without vitamin activity. 
The answer then is found in selection of suitable adsorbents with the proper 
solvent, and separation is made on small Tswett columns over which /3-carotene 
or crypto.xanthin may be passed without adsorption, but where other pigments 
are etfectively adsorbed. Because data on vitamins are so frequently inter- 
preted in terms of human needs, and much effort is being devoted to vitamin 
surveys at the behest of State nutrition committees, the significance of the 
various findings is briefly evaluated in terms of bio-assay and nutrition.” 

Resyntlicsis of biotin from a degradation product, D. B. Melville, K. 
Hofmann, and V. nu Vkinkaud. (Cornell Univ.). {Science, 94 {1941), No. 2439, 
pp. 303-309). — The dianiinocarboxylic acid obtained as a degradation product of 
biotin through treatment with Ba(OH)a was converted back to biotin through a 
reaction employed for the synthesis of urea derivatives, namely, through treat- 
ment with phosgene. The resynthesized biotin, obtained as a crystalline product 
from the reaction mixture in 98 percent yield, was shown to be identical in 
melting point, optical activity, aiui biological potency with the natural product, 
indicating that little or nu racemization took place during the Ba(OH )2 treat- 
ment of the biotin. The synthesis of biotin from the diamino compound afforded 
additional and conclusive proof for the cyclic urea structure in biotin. 

The extraction of biotin from tissues, R. C. Thompson, R. E. Eakin, and 
U. J. Williams {Science, 94 {1940, No. 2451, pp. 589-590) .—^\x methods of 
extraction were applied in tests involving the use of liver, brain, and muscle 
tissues; egg yolk (plain and dialyzed); egg white saturated with biotin; and 
cells of Pseudomonas fluorescens and Clostridium hutyUeum. Biotin yields from 
these materials, subjected to the different treatments including hot and cold 
water extraction, autolysis, acid hydrolysis, enzyme digestion for 24 and 48 hr., 
and alkaline hydrolysis, indicated that the surest method for extracting biotin 
consisted in drastic acid hydrolysis (On acid at 120° C. for 2-5 hr. or at 15 
11). pressure for 1 hr.). Alkaline hydrolysis was unsuitable, since it brought 
about a gradual destruction of the vitamin. Prolonged heating with acid also 
caused some destruction. Beef and rat liver were found to have a biotin content 
of about 3.5y per gram of dry tissue, this value being many times higher than 
values previously reported. 

A color reaction for dchydroascorbic acid useful in the determination of 
vitamin O, J. H. Roe and C. A, RnoTiiER {Science. 95 {191i2), No. 2455, p. 77). - 
The reaction described involves the reaction of 1 cc. of a dilute acetic acid 
solution of dehydroascorbic acid with 1 cc. of a saturated solution of 2,4-dinitro- 
phenyl hydrazine in 85 percent HaPOi. After 5 min. 8 cc. of concentrated HaSO* 
is added. A red color develops, and the reddish colored product shows maximum 
absorption at 590-550 mp and 350-380 mp. The proportionality of the color ob- 
tained in the reaction is in good agreement with Beer’s law, and the reaction has 
been used, therefore, in a simple and rapid colorimetric method for the deter- 
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mifiiltton of ascorbic acid. Possible interfering substances are pentoses, glucose, 
and fructose, but only in concentrations much greater than those usually obtained 
In acid extracts of plant and animal tissues. Furthermore, the absorption curves 
Of the xylose, glucose, and fructose derivatives of 2,4>dinitrophenylhydrazine and 
also of this reagent itself show practically complete transmission in the wave 
lengths at which the red color obtained from dehydroascorbic acid is compared. 
The reaction, therefore, is considered specific for the determination of ascorbic 
acid. 

Fruit as sugar savers in candy making. W. V. Cruess. (Univ. Calif.). 
{Fruit i*r()d. Jour, and Amcr. Vinegar Indus., 2t (19Jf2), No. 11, pp. 324-325, 
349 ). — Dried fruits, it is pointed out, contain from .HO to 65 percent of sugar 
and are, therefore, excellent substitutes for sugar in certain kinds of candy to 
which they are adapted. Several formulas found salsfactory on a small scale 
are given for uncooked, dried fruit candies made with some sugar; fruit rolls 
made from dried fruit and a little honey, orange concentrate, or invert or other 
heavy sirup as a binder ; and fruit jelly candies made from fruit pulp or juice, 
sugar, Invert or glucose sirup, and fruit pectin as the jellying agent. 

Chemical composition of Arkansas-grown American grapes, H. Reynolds 
and J. K. Vaile (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 420 (1942), pp. 53, figs. 3). — Total solids, 
sugar, acid, ash, alkalinity of ash, tannin, total astringents, and pH were 
determined and juice color descriptions recorded for juices extracted by hot- 
pressing 62 varieties of American grapes grown at the main station vineyard 
during 1038-41. Data shoAVing the relative composition and color of hot- and 
cold*pressed juices from a number of varieties are included. Additional data 
from tlm analysis of Concord grapes dealing with the effect on juice composition 
of holding grapes before pressing, size of sample, uneven ripening, thinning and 
dormant pruning, comparative comi>osifion of the juice and whole fruit, and 
comparative composition of fruit from the main station vineyard with that from 
other vineyards in northAvestern Arkansas are also reported. Samples for analy- 
sis Avere taken at the earliest dale when edible and sufllciently colored to meet 
the standards for U. S. No. 1 table grapes (eastern type). 

The chloracctic acids as preservatives for apple Juice, F. W. Fabian and 
E. F. Rloom. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vmegar Indus., 
21 (1942), No. 10, pp. 292-296 ). — In experiments described it was found that un- 
clarified apple juice had from 40 to 50 times more micro-organisms present 
than clarified juice, and that after about 7 days neither the uiiclarifled nor the 
clarified juice was salable as fresh apple juice, the former because of alcoholic 
fermentation and the latter because of acetic acid fermentation. Mono-, dl-, and 
trichloroacetic acids in this order exhibited decreasing preserAing actions in 
tests with the two types of apple juice. In comi>arative trials benzoic acid and 
monochloroacetic acid had about the same preserving action under practical con- 
ditions, though the growth of micro-organisms was inhibited to a somewhat 
greater extent by the benzoic acid. Both chemicals were more offevtive against 
yeasts than against acid-producing bacteria. “Monochloroacetic acid apparently 
has no superior preserving qualities oA^er sodium benzoate and has the dis- 
advantage of being an adulterant and its use prohibited by law.” 

Hesnlts of a demonstration sale of fruit juice blends, H. G. Beattie and 
C. S. Pederson. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar 
Indus., 21 ( 1942), No. 8, pp. 227, 21/0, 251, 253 ). — A summary of consumer question- 
naires indicated favorable response to the five fruit beverages prepared in the 
fruit Juice laboratory at the New York State Station and offered for sale to a 
limited group consisting of people experienced in judging fruits and fruit flavors. 
The Juices included apple juice, apple-raspberry juice, cherry cocktail prepared 
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as previously directed (K S. R., 79, p. 588; 85, p. 848), a cherry-apple juice, and 
a plum-apple juice. Directions are given for the preparation of the two latter 
juices, both of which are clarified products. The cherry-apple blend was made 
in much the same way as the cherry cocktail except that apple juice was used 
as the diluent instead of water. 

Cider-apple jelly, S. G. Davis, C. R. Fellers, and A. S. Leviice. (Mass. Expt. 
Sta. ) . ( Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 {19i2), No. 9, pp. 260-261, 

283, fig. 7).— This paper presents production details of an investigation to develop 
a satisfactory cider-apple jelly. “A cider-apple jelly of highly desirable taste, 
flavor, and color was prepared by adding sweet Baldwin cider, concentrated to 
one-third its original volume, to the heat-extracted apple juice from an equivalent 
weight of apples. The amount of dry sugar added was about 60 percent of the 
weight of the apple stock used. The remainder of the sugar was naturally 
present in the added cider. The mixture of the concentrated cider, extracted 
apple juice, and sugar was concentrated by boiling to a soluble solids content 
of 68 percent by the usual jelly manufacture proci^dure.’* Details of the fonnula 
and procedure for obtaining this jelly are presented. 

The effect of certain substances and pretreatnients on the retention of 
color and sulphur dioxide by dried cut fruits, E. M. Mrak, C. D. Fisher, and 
B. Bornstein. (IJniv. Calif, et ul.). {Food Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar 
Indus., 21 (1042), No. 10, pp. 297-299, fig. f).— Since poor retention of (X)lor in 
dried apricots has been associated in part at least with p(X)r SOi retention, a 
sodium citrate (5 percent) dip, applied before or after cutting but Ix^fore sulfur- 
ing, was tested and found to favor SO2 retention during drying. The fruit In 
some but not all cases retained a better color for a longer time than any of The 
samples dipped in other solutions (water, trisodium phosphate, sodium bicar- 
bonate, calcium hydroxide, tartrate, or citric acid) or sprayed with the sodium 
citrate or given no treatment. SDi retention apparently did not account entirely 
for color retention, since not all samples retained good color and since loss of 
SO3 during storage (bO-ix^rcenl loss in 6“ mo.) was not accompanied by color loss. 
A 30-stx*. dip of whole fruit in S-pf'rcent sodium citrate solution favored color 
retention, but a H-min. Immersion period apparently caused excessive leaching, 
since color retention was poor. 

Souring of dried dates by sugar-tolerant yeasts, C. R. Fellers and J. A. 
("LAOUE. (Mass, state Col.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 
21 {Uifi2), No. 11, pp. 326-327, 3/^7, figs. 2). — Sour dates, characterized by being 
soft, dark-colored, and malted together, and having a peculiar aromatic odor and 
l)oor flavor, were obtained for examination from lots imported from Iraq and 
Algeria. Saprophytic molds, yeasts, and sporulating bacteria, but far more yeasts 
than bacteria, were found present. Six type's of sugar-tolerant yotusts, repre- 
sentative of the many tyi)es encountered, were isolated, characterized, and shown, 
through reinoculation into sound, pasteurized dates of high moisture content, to 
produce typical souring. The Khadrawy variety was more prone to souring 
than the Halawy or Sayer varieties. Although yeasts, mainly Torula and Willia, 
were largely responsible for the souring, Acetohavier were often present as 
secondary invaders. The yeasts did not produce souring In dates if the moisture 
was below 25 percent ; 23 percent is suggested as a safe moisture maximum for 
market dates. The pasteurization of dates effectively destroyed all the date- 
souring yeasts. 

Rapidly refreshing dehydrated vegetables, J. Suoihara and W. V. Cbuess. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 {19^2), No. 8, 
pp. 2S9-2lfO, fig. 1).— Vegetables dehydrated with and without preliminary blanch- 
ing were cooked for 10-, 15,- 20-, 30,- and 40-min. Intervals, the drained weights 
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being recorded for each time Interval to determine the rate of resorption of 
water. The results showed that blanching aided the rate of regain of water and^ 
that, with the possible exception of the leafy vegetables, the limiting factor for* 
complete cooking was the rate of absorption of water. Most of the vegetables 
blanched long enough to cook completely could be cooked in 15 min. without 
presoaking. In all cases the blanched, refreshed products were equal or superior 
to the unblanched In color, odor, and flavor. In unblanched vegetables soaked 
overnight the production of a tender product upon cooking was inhibited, due 
apparently to enzymatic activity. 

Public health compliance by manufacturers of paper for packaging 
perishable foods, 3r. R. Sanborn. (N. T. State E^t. Sta.). {Jour, Milk 
Technol,, 5 {1942), No. 2, pp. 88-9S). — ^An Investigation in 1937-38 of the 
bacteriological condition of paperboard used for milk containers showed that 
most of the 22 mills investigated were able to meet with fair consistency a 
standard of less than 500 colonies per gram, while several of the largest producers 
met a standard of less than 250 colonies. An investigation in 1941-42 of 4 of the 
7 or 8 mills continuing to make milk-container board showed a maximum count 
of 140 ; in 2 of the mills 81 and 90 percent of the tests, respectively, gave counts 
between 0 and 10. Studies of the experiences of these and other mills showed 
that the growth of micro-organisms in pulp, paper, and paperboard could be 
effectively controlled by locating the origin of contamination and focal points of 
growth and by persistently applying efficient remedies and control, from raw 
stock, through the various processes, including the flnal step of calendering. 
References cited concern mixers found suitable for disintegration of paperboard, 
microbiological methods satisfactory for determining the bacteriological content. 
Interpretation of the counts, and standards for the paper products. 

AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 

Temperature contrasts in the United States, S. S. Yisuer {ScL Mo., 55 
{1942), No. 3, pp. 2S9-244i ^)- — Wide contrasts with respect to several 

significant temperature conditions in the United States are shown by the accom- 
panying maps, based on data for 40 yr. (1890-1938), and most of them using 
records from about 5,000 stations. Data are shown on the maps for the average 
January temperature ranges, average annual minimum temperatures, lowest tem^ 
peratures, average depth of frost penetration, average length of the frost-free 
period, average July temperature, highest temperatures experienced during the 
normal summer, and the highest shade temperatures officially recorded. Seven 
major Infiuences noted for the pronounced regional contrasts in temperature are 
latitude, length of day and night, altitude, the ocean, inland water bodies (espe- 
cially the Great Lakes), atmospheric humidity and soil moisture, and normal 
wind direction. 

Effects of the Great Lakes on the annual march of air temperature in 
their vicinity, J. Leiqhly. ( Unlv. Calif. ) . ( Mich. Acad. Set., Arts, and Letters, 
Papers, 21 {1941), pp. 311-414* flQS. 11 ). — In this discussion, and particularly in 
the accompanying maps, the author reports an investigation of the thermal 
infiuences of the Laurentian Great Lakes on the annual cycle of air tempera- 
tures over the lands about them. Being concerned mainly with the general 
problem of the role of these lakes in the heat economy of the atmosphere above 
and about them, it has necessarily dealt with the most general qualities of the 
annual march of temperature. However, attention is also called to climatic 
elements of some immediate practical importance that would yield to the carto- 
graphic procedure used, such, e. g., as the average maximum and minimum 
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temperatures at the extremes of the animal march, maximum and minimum 
temperatures at times that are critical In relation to certain crops and on days 
to which some particular interest may attach, and on precipitation. In all 
such climatic phenomena it should be possible to dissect out the effects of the 
lakes and to make more precise the rather indefinite impressions that are now the 
only available basis for statements concerning their climatic influence. 

Rainfall evaluation as an aid to irrigation interval control, J. A. Swezey 
{Hawaii, Planters* Rec, [Hawaii. Sugar Planters* Sta.'\y JfS (1942) ^ No. 2, pp. 
T 5-100, figs. 11). — The evaluation of normal amounts of rainfall as supplementary 
irrigations on Hawaiian sugar(?ane lands has for years been attained by in- 
dividual judgment, and thus Influenced largely by personal considerations. 
More recently studies of soil moisture and cane growth relationships have indi- 
cated that a program of regular, routine soil-moisture observations could be 
expected to provide information relative to the elapsed time between successive 
irrigations which would furnish the cane plant with water at the most efficient 
frequencies on a basis of the commercial product. In September 1939 at Waipio 
a rain of 1.54 in. in a 24-hr. period fell on 32 experimental plats which had a 
considerable variation in their initial soil moisture contents. An opportunity 
was thus afforded to analyze the effects of this rain toward replenishing soil 
moistures under the varied conditions existent. From this analysis a set of 
curves, one for each 0.1-in. increment of rainfall, was derived which would 
correct an irrigation interval for such rainfall as might occur at any time 
between scheduled irrigations. The elapsing interval and the correction for 
rainfall were expressed in day-degrees, so as to take advantage of this method 
of gaging intervals, the correction to be deducted from the elapsed interval. 
These corrections were further tested and adjusted in the field for 2 more years 
and a method of rain evaluation said to be both workable and practical is 
offered which combines scien title theory, recognition of the character and influ- 
ence of conditions observed in the field, and a reasonable degree of conservatism. 

The derivation of the a-djustments for use at Waipio are described in detail, 
and rules are presented for operating a day-degree-measured irrigation interval 
with the aid of the adjustment table. In the course of deriving the adjustments, 
a revised concept of the term “permanent wilting percentage” is discussed, and 
the significance of the “wilting range” in affecting the method of applying the 
interval adjustments is presented. Eight other adjustment tables are included 
which it is believed should provide for evaluating rainfall on soil types differing 
from that at Waipio. Experimentation to determine the local optimum interval 
is suggested as an adjunct to successful use of the table most suited to a given 
soil type. 

Centurics-long tree indices of precipitation in the Southwest, I, II, E. 
SCHULMAN. XUniv. Ariz.) . (Artier, Met. Soc. Bui, 2S (1942), Nos. 4, pp. 148-161, 
figs. 11; 5, pp. 204-217, figs. 6). — ^Tree-ring series, if proved to be climatic records, 
have much potential value, but significant dendrochronological work must recog- 
nize the importance of selection of specimens and cross-dating of records. Douglas 
fir was found to be one of the best recorders of precipitation, and this species 
and ponderosa pine form the basis of the present study. Synchronous fluctuation 
in annual growth is illustrated in many selected trees in the southwestern United 
States. Curves of mean annual growth are given for five areas, covering 300- 
560 yr. Growth curves are shown to represent to a marked degree the recorded 
year-to-year fluctuations in winter precipitation for five representative areas of 
the Southwest. The precipitation spectrum of wet and dry years appeared 
nearly Identical at nearby and at high- and low-level stations. In the South- 
west, trees under the climatic stress of precipitation deficit may disagree In ring 
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chronology with othera a few yards away but not under climatic stress, yet may 
closely parallel trees on difficult sites 400 miles away. Summer precipitation In 
this area, roughly 60 percent of the annual total, has little Influence in general 
on variations in ring thickness in Douglas fir and ponderosa pine, and no general 
effects of annual temperature variations were found in the ring records. Tree 
growth in the Gila River headwaters provided a ccnturies-long and closely 
approximate index of runoff. Oomparisons of chronologies across 400 miles 
north-south and 250 miles cast-west emphasized that even in regions of generally 
similar climate there is a changing areal domain under the influence of drought 
in different years — a persistent feature of the three centuries of data. A method 
is suggested for quantitatively delineating a homogeneous dendrochronological 
area, intei^pretable as a climatic unit The average duration of excess (wet) or 
deficient (dry) growth In the Southwest is about 8-9 yr., on the basis of thp 
last three centuries of data. Since 1640 about 4 percent of the years there are 
characterized by extreme winter di'oughts with growth less than half the normal, 
and about 15 percent of the years show growth less than three-fourths of normal. 
In some areas tlie absence and in others the presence of the sunspot cycle in tree 
growth leads to the suggestion of a possible relation to climatic latitude. 

.Climatic types of California, according to tlic decimal scheme of world; 
climates, W. Gorczynski (Ainer. Met, Soc, liul., 2S {19/^2)^ No. pp. 161-16/)^ 
fifj. 1 ). — As shown in the accompanying chart the author distinguishes 5 large* 
climatic groups divided into 10 tyi)es. The limits of each type are given, and! 
the occurrence of each type and group in California and the peninsula of Baja 
California and tJiroughout the world are tabulated, together with the world areas; 
having the best climatic type. An example for computing the aridity factor is; 
presented. 

Monthly Weather Review, [May—June 1042] (Mo. Weather Rev. [I/, 8.J^ 
70 (m2). Nos. 5, pp. 93-115, pis. 10; 0, pp. 117-151, pis. 10, fiys. U).—ln addition 
to meteorological, climatological, solar radiation, and sunspot data, these numbers 
contain the following contributions: No. 5, Oxygen Deficiency in Antarctic Air, 
by E. E. Lockhart and A. Court (pp. 93-96) ; and No. G, The Heavy Rains Over 
Southeast Texas, November 22-25, 1940, by J. H. Ferguson (pp. 117-133). 

Central Snow Conference (Cent. Snow Conf. Proo., 1 (191^1), pp. VIII -{-214, 
figs. 95 ). — The following papers are of interest to agricultural meteorology: The 
Role of Snow, Ice, and Frost in the Hydrologic Cycle, by R. E. Horton (pp. 5-21) ; 
The Melting of Snow, by J. E. Church (pp. 21-31) (Nev. Expt. Sta.) ; Some Factors 
in Relating the Melting of Snow to Its Causes, by W. T. Wilson (pp. 33-41) ; Pre- 
liminary Study of Radiation Penetration Through Snow, by 1. F. Hand and R. E. 
Lundquist (pp. 42-41) ; The Influence of Snow Cover on Air Temperature, by H. 
J^andsberg, G. p. Cressinan, and H. K. Saylor (pp. 45-49) ; Upper Limits of Snow- 
Melting, by P. Uigbt (pp. 49-51) ; Relationships of Winter Weather to Farmlands 
Wildlife ill the Midwest, by D. L. Alien (pp. 95-102) ; Snow and Game in North'^ 
erq Michigan, by I. IP Bartlett (pp. 102-105) ; Snow and Ice Conditions Affecting^ 
Porest GantCt by H* F- Olson (pp. 105-107) (U. S. D. A.) ; The Effect of Open-, 
^ngs ip a Young Lodgepole Pine Forest on the Storage and Melting of Snow, by- 
C. Niederbof and E- G. Dunford (pp. 108-109) (U. S. D. A.); Snow in ItS; 
Relation to Silviculture, by J. N. Spaeth (pp. 109-112) (Univ. 111.) ; The Influence? 
of Snow Cover, on Fruit Production, by N. L. I^artridge (pp. 113-115) (Mich. Sta.) ;; 
Observations on Snow Cover as Affecting Farm Crops, by P. O. Ripley (fj®!. 
110-123a) ; Snow Utilization in Prairie Agriculture, by G. IX Matthews (pp. 
127-133) ; Economic Significance of Snowfall and Snow Retention on Western 
Watersheds, by W. W. McLaughlin (pp. 134-135) (U. S. D. A.) ; Snow Ridging 
to Conserve Moisture, by T. E. Long (pp. 130-13T) (N, Dak. Agr, Col.) ; Seasonal. 
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Fluctuations of Precipitation Intensity Frequency Values in tlie Oliio Valley, by 
R. B. Allen (pp. 138-151) (U. S. D. A.) ; Snowfall— Maps of Canada, by A. J. 
Connor (pp. 153-169a) ; Snow Measurement In Pennsylvania, by L. F. Conover 
(pp. 160-165) ; and Some Characteristics of Winter and Non-Winter Floods 
in the St. Lawrence River Drainage Basin, by W. G. Hoyt (pp. 176-190). Most 
of the articles are followed by discussions. 

sons— PERTIIIZERS 

Federal-State cooperation in soil-plant research, E. C. Axjchter. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Soil ScL Soc. Amer. Proc., 5 (lOJfO)^ pp. S-7). — This is a general discus- 
sion dealing with advantages of closer relationships among soil scientists and 
between them and scientists in other fields, this viewpoint being illustrated by a 
number of examples of successful cooperation between Federal and State research 
Institutions. 

[Soil investigations by the Arkansas Station] {Arkansas Sta. Bull. 417 
{1942), pp. 5-6, 17-18, fig. 1). — ^Results of Investigations of soil and water losses 
under different types of cropping igethods are reix)rle(l by R. P. Bartholomow and 
D. G. Carter. Experiments with phosphates in various areas of the State indi- 
cate that application of phosphates will result in increased yields on upland 
soils. 

[Soil investigations by the Missouri Station] {Missouri Sta. Bui. 4hh ii942), 
pp. 76-79, 80, 81-88, figs. 2). — Progress of crop rotation and fertilizer exi)enments 
are reported by W. A. Albrecht and G. E. and N. C. Smith ; value of timothy hay 
as sheep feed in response to the soil treatment, by A. G. Hogan, Albrecht, and 
G. Norwood ; land classification of Missouri, by H. H. Krusekopf ; permanent pas- 
tures, by C. B. Marshall, Albrecht, N. C. Smith, and R. A. Struchtemeyer ; the 
determination and mapping of Missouri soil types— soil survey, by Krusekopf, 
W. D. Shrader, and E. M. Springer; the best systems of soil management for 
the most important soil types in Missouri, by G. K. and N. 0. Smith ; the utilization 
of cornstalks and straw in soil building, by Albrecht and G. E. Smith; finely 
ground limestone for agricultural purposes, by Albrecht; effects of different 
soil treatments, long continued, upon bacterial activity in the soil, by Albrecht 
and D. R. Browning; a study of the nature of soil structure and its influences 
upon soil tillage, by C. M, Woodruff; the properties of colloidal material in Mis- 
souri soils, by Marshall, Albrecht, E. R. Graham, and C. E. Ferguson ; 
soil erosion, by Krusekopf and Woodruff; and nitrogen fixation in soils by 
legumes, by Albrecht, Graham, and Ferguson. 

[Soil invest! gatioiivS by the Nebraska Station] (Nebraska Sta. Rpt. [1941 \, 
pp. 6-12, figs. 4)- — Progress of work on soil erosion control and soil moisture 
conservation is reported upon by F. L. Duley and J. C. Russel (coop. U. S. D. A.) ; 
results of various tests with different commercial fertilizers, by M. P. Weldon 
and J. W. Fitts ; soil profile studies, by H. F. Rhoades and H. W. Smith ; factors 
affecting the permeability of soils to water, by Rhoades and Fitts ; and idtrate 
studies and soil organic matter, both by Weldon. 

[Soil investigations by the Texas Station]. (I*artly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(Texas Sta. Rpt. 1941, pp. 23, 105-107, 122-124)- — Exjieriiiients are noted on 
nitrification, by Q. S. Fraps and A. J. Sterges; and soil and water conservation, 
investigations at the Tyler Substation, by J. B. Pope and [J. C.] Archer, and at 
the Temple Substation, by W. J. Peevy. 

Soil Survey of Iowa. — Reports 80-82 (fowa Sta. Soil Surveg Hpts. Sty 
(1941), pp. 56, figs. 14, map 1; 81 (mX)i PP. 84, figs. 28, map i; 82 (1942), pp. 51, 
figs, 15, map 1). — The three reports here noted continue the series (E. S. R., 84, 
p. 298), recording survey; data obtained in. Decatur. Oonnly^ bjjr, R- W. SimonsonK 
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and In Marion and Ida Counties, by Simonson and T. H. Benton, and which sup- 
plement the Federal soil surveys (B. S. R., 82, pp. 18, 154, 591). 

Soil survey of Albany and Schenectady Counties, New York, C. Louns- 
BURY ET AT.. (Coop. [N. Y.] Comcll Expt. Sta.). (T/. S. Dept Agn, Bur, Plani 
Indus. [Soil Survey Rpt], Ser. 19S6, No. 16, pp. 79, figs. 2, map 1) 

Illinois loess — variations in its properties and distribution: A pedologic 
interpretation, G. D. Smith (Illinois Sta. Bui. 490 (191/2), pp. 137-184, flo^- 
15). — Primary attention was given in this progress report to the distribution of 
the loess deposits and to the relation between the character of these deposits 
and the distance from their source. 

It is concluded that (1) differences In the texture of the loess bear, within 
limits, a linear relation to the logarithm of the distance from the river bluffs. 
(2) The rate of the thinning of the loess with the distance from its source is a 
linear function of the logarithm of the distance. (3) The carbonate content of 
the loess decreases as the loess becomes thinner. The relation between the 
carbonate content and the loess thickness is expressed by tlie equation Y=a— 

-A, when y equals the percentage of carbonates, Y equals the thickness of tho 

A. 

loess, a equals the carbonate content of the loess at the time of deposition, and 
5 equals the loss of carbonates by leaching during the period of deposition. (4) 
The carbonate loss due to leaching during the deposition of the first quarter of 
the Peorian loess was approximately half as great as the leaching loss in the* 
entire period subsequent to the loess deposition, showing that there was a very 
slow deposition of the loess. (5) The differences in the profiles of the grassland 
soils found in loess deposits of varying thicknesses are attributed to the dif- 
ferences in the age of that portion of the loess in which the solum is developed 
and to a possible influence of the substratum either through direct mixing with 
the loess by animals or through the return of bases or other nutrient elements 
to the surface by the grasses. (6) Many of the Prairie soils are not in equilib- 
rium with their environment, the direction of their development being toward 
the condition of the Planosols. 

Soil structure effects Ju the growth of sugar beets, L. D. Bavkr and R. JR. 
Farnsworth. (Ohio Expt. Sta.). (Soil fife/. Soc. Amer. Proc., 5 (191/0), pp. 
43-48t figs. 3). — On the heavy clay soils of northwestern Ohio from blocking and 
thinning time to harvest losses of nearly 50 percent were experienced on plats 
where the noncapillary porosity was as low as 2 percent by volume. Soils with 
poor aeration produce short, stubby beets with many auxiliary roots. Well- 
aerated soils produce long, tapering beets. Soils with noncapillary porosities 
exceeding from 7 to 10 percent produce good tonnages of beets with high 
sugar contents. Increased aeration may be effected by turning under sod crops 
or manure, by surface applications of organic materials, or by ridging. The 
presence of organic matter in the surface of the soil not only causes a higher 
content of noncapillary pores but also preserves this favorable structural condi- 
tion throughout the season. Maximum beneficial effects of fertilizers on this soil 
cannot be expected unless the structure of the soil is so improved as to permit 
adequate aeration ^or the growing beet. 

Comparison of absorbent materials employed in the electrical resistance 
method of making a continuous measurement of soil moisture under field 
conditions, G. J. Bouyoucos and A. H. Mick. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Soil Sci. 
Soc. Amer. Proc., 5 (1940), pp. 77-79, fig. 1). — Substances considered as iiossible 
substitutes for plaster of parls were cement, concrete, marble dusts, dental 
casting compounds, and lime plasters. Laboratory examination of these mate- 
jplals, however, .showed that compared to plaster of paris their rate of moisture 
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absorption and, therefore, the establishment of an equilibrium between block 
moisture and soil moisture was relatively slow. The concrete block, for ex- 
ample, required 80 min. to become saturated when completely immersed in 
water as against 25 sec. required by plaster of parls. An examination of 
plaster of parts blocks buried and in use for three continuous seasons has 
shown that the tendency to soften Is not of great practical importance. It ap- 
pears that because of its physical structure, its solubility characteristics, and 
its cheapness and ease of handling, plaster of paris is at the present time the 
most satisfactory absorbent material for the resistance method of measuring 
soil moisture. 

A fleld comparison of the electrothermal and gypsum block electrical re- 
sistance methods with the tensiometer method for estimating soil moisture 
in situ, R. W. Cummings and R. F. Chandler, Jr. (Cornell Univ.). (Soil 
^oc. Amer, Proc.y 5 (19/fO), pp. 80-85, figs. 7). — Four tensiometers, six thermo- 
couples, and six of each of the other moisture indicator units were installed at 
the 3-, C-, 15-, and 30-in. depths below the surface of a sod plat on a Dunkirk 
silty clay loam soil. Natural-structure cores of the soil were used to obtain 
detector current- (electrothermal) moisture content and electrical resistance- 
moisture content curves in the laboratory. Electrothermal data showed ex- 
treme variability between units and did not, in this Investigation, give a satis- 
factory measure of soil moisture conditions in the field. Laboratory studies 
made on isolated soil blocks by this method, on the other hand, gave universally 
satisfactory results. The difficulty of obtaining and maintaining adequate 
contact between soil and heating unit under field conditions seemed to be the 
principal source of difficulty. Gypsum blocks gave a rather satisfactory picture 
of the trend of soil moisture conditions. The possibility of calibrating the re- 
sistance of the gypsum blocks in terms of soil moisture tension and thus 
following actual tensions through'drier ranges than can be measured by tensiom- 
eters is demonstrated. Variability in resistance readings from blocks placed 
under similar conditions seems to be due to inherent variability in the block 
itself and to the fact that the electrical current conductance path is partially 
outside the block. The i)Ossibility of redesigning the blocks so as to reduce 
these effects and thereby increase precision is suggested. 

Movement of water through soils in relation to the nature of tlie pores, 
W. R. Nelson and L. D, Baver. (Ohio Expt. Sta.). (Soil 8ci. 8oc. Amer. Proc., 
5 (19i0)j pp. 69-76j figs, 7). — The first objective of the work here recorded was 
to ascertain what actually happens in the drainage of pores, the second to show 
the relation of pore size to percolation rate. 

Kxi)erimental investigations and theoretical analyses show that the per- 
meability of the soil is related (1) to the volume of the pores drained at 
the flex point, (2) to the tension of the flex, (3) to the size distribution of the 
pores up to the flex point, and (4) to the continuity of the soil pore space. 
Additional investigations are necessary to clarify many of the doubtful points 
in soil-pore space relationships. 

Effect of mulches and surface conditions on the water relations and 
erosion of Muskingum soils, H. L. Bokst and R. Woodburn. ((''oop. Ohio 
Expt Sta.). (V. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bttl. 825 (PJJi2), pp. 16, figs. 8).— Straw 
Incorporated into the soil at rates of 1, 2, and 4 tons per acre effected little 
or no reduction in runoff or soil loss when artificial rain was applied at about 
2% in. per hour. The application of artificial rain to soil sealed by either 
natural or artificial Tain resulted In a high percentage of runoff and heavy 
erosion. 
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Sliallow cultivation to break the crust increased infiltration and reduced 
erosicm. Application of a straw mulch at the rate of 2 tons per acre to a 
sealed soil (crusted surface) increased infiltration only slightly more than culti- 
vation but alforded a nearly complete control of erosion. Application of a 
straw mulch at the same rate to a soil with the surface crust broken resulted 
in a high rate of infiltration and a very low soil loss. The straw mulch pro- 
tected the soil surface from the impact of raindrops and from the formation 
of an impervious layer on the soil, caused largely by their dispersing action. 
The mulches also reduced the velocity of overland flow. The effect of the 
straw mulch on infiltration seemed to be in proportion to the amount of sur- 
face covered. In controlling erosion, 1 ton per acre was nearly as effective 
as 2 tons. Cornstalks applied at a rate of about 2 tons per acre, laid across the 
slope, were nearly as effective in controlling both soil and water losses as was 
straw at 1 ton per acre. The tests show that the surface condition has a pro- 
nounced effect on water intake. 

Variability of eroded material, C. S. Slatke and E. A. Caeleton. (U. S. D. 
A. coop. N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Agr, Res, [U, S.], 65 (1942), No. 4, pp. 
209-219).— ¥ov information on the extent to which eroded material differs in 
quality and texture from its original soil, a series of soil losses and the correspond- 
ing plat soils have been analyzed texturally and for their organic-matter content. 
Under conditions favorable to infiltration, texture of eroded material has been 
coarser than that of the corresponding soil, but under conditions of greater 
impermeability eroded material has been finer. These differences tend to dis- 
appear as erosion increases, and the composition of the eroded material ap- 
proaches the composition of the soil. Irrespective of texture, eroded material 
has been shown to be somewhat higher In organic-matter content than the eroding 
soil, especially where small runoffs are incurred. This anomaly has been shown 
to be the result of organic debris that is removed preferentially by the eroding 
process. If the effect of organic debris is discounted, colloidal material removed 
by erosion has essentially the same organic-matter content as the colloidal mate- 
rial of the eroding soil. 

Lyaiineter studies: The translocation of cations in the profile of a Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soil, .1, S. Jofee, (N. J, Expt. Stas.). (8oU Sci. 8og. Amer, 
/'roc*., 5 (1940), pp. 187-190).- -Cixlcium and magnesium movomeiits showed a 
seasonal character, the elements concentrating during the period August through 
October, with the highest translocation rate in March. The movement of potas- 
sium through the Ai horizon did not show this definite seasonal trend, but low 
and high rates appeared to alternate monthly. There was some evidence of an 
August maximum. The sesquioxides showed a behavior similar to that of the 
calcium and magnesium. Data concerning sodium were obtained during but 1 yr., 
as compared with 9 years’ figures for the elements previously named. Most of 
the sodium came from the precipitation, but some appeared to be released from ^ 
sodium felspars. The quantity of manganese found appeared to decrease with 
increase in that of the alkaline earth bases. 

Base excliange capacity determination as influenced by nature of cation 
employed and formation of basic exchange salts, C. A. Bower and E. Tbuog. 
(Wis. Expt. Sta.). (8oil 8ci. Soo. Amer, Proc., 5 (1940), pp. 86-89, fig. 1 ). — The 
exchange capacities of the clay fractions of Miami silt loam and of a mont- 
morillonite sample were determined by means of the cations of a monovalent 
group consisting of hydrogen, sodium, potassium, and ammonium, and of a 
polyvalent group consisting of barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium, beryllium, 
copper, manganese, zinc, ferric iron, lanthanum, and thorium. Results obtained 
with ammonium, calcium, and magnesium were also determined for a variety 
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of other clayB. Exchange capacity values, determined by means of polyvalent 
cations, were significantly higher than those determined by means of monovalent 
cations. Results obtained with monovalent cations were in good agreement. 
Those obtained with polyvalent cations were values increasing with decreases 
in the strength of the bases which the respective cations form. The data 
obtained show that the weak base-forming, polyvalent cations form basic salts 
with the relatively weak clay acid to a degree depending upon the strength of 
base which the cation in question forms, and thereby give high exchange capacity 
values. It is believed that the results obtained may have considerable signifi- 
cance In connection with the determination of base exchange capacity and 
also the availability and toxicity of certain nutrient elements. 

Soil reaction as a basis for certain land management practices; A sym- 
posium. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (Fla. Univ. Aifr. Ext. Miac. Pub. 30 (i.9^2), 
pp. S6j figs. 6 ). — ^The contents of this publication consist of a foreword by R. V. 
Allison and discussions of Factors Affecting the Soil Sampling Procedure, by 
G. M. Volk and M. Peech (pp. 4-12) ; Routine Field Sampling and Notes, by 
A. White, B. L. Ayers, and R. B. Norris (pp. 13-16) ; Methods of Determination 
of Soil pH, by R. A. Carrigan (pp. 17-31) ; and of A Method of Reporting Results 
to the County Agent and to the Grower, by E. F. Dobusk and L. H. Rogers 
(pp. 32-33), followed by a general discussion of the topics noted by H. G. Clayton, 
W. B. Stokes, A. F. Camp, and R. P. Thornton. 

Nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter as infiueiiced by molybdenum and va- 
nadium, C. K. Horneb, D. Burk, F. E. Aixison, and M. S. Sherman. (U. S. 
I). A.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], 05 (1942), No. 4. PP. 173-103, figs. 6).~Several 
strains of Azotobacter were grown in nonaerated solution cultures to determine 
the effect of vanadium and molybdenum on nitrogen fixation. Additions of 
optimum molybdenum resulted in "a tenfold to thirtyfold increase in nitrogen 
fixation with eight strains of A. chroococvMm and one strain of A. vinelandii. 
Nitrogen fixation was increased twofold with two strains of A. agile and three of 
A. vinelandii because of the presence of molybdenum. The presence of molyb- 
denum usually resulted in slight increases in the nitrogen content of the cells. 
The effective concentration range for molybdenum and vanadium was found to 
vary from O.CKXK)! or 0.0001 p. p. m., which gave a detectable effect with A. chroo- 
coccum, to about 1 p. p. m., which gave maximum growth in 0 days. With younger 
cultures the range was appreciably narrower, 0.005-0.01 p. p. m. giving maximum 
growth for 1-day cultures. The concentration range for vanadium was approxi- 
mately the same as for molybdenum, but the maximum effect was only from 50 
to 80 percent of that produced by molybdenum. The effect of other elements to 
molybdenum response was similar to that obtained by other workers in estab- 
lishing that both iron and molybdenum must be present in optimum concentrations 
for maximum growth and fixation. Manganese was found to have no appreciable 
effect on Azotobacter in the presence or absence of molybdenum. 

Colony variation in actinomycctes under constant environmental condi- 
tions, K. li. Jones (Soil Sci. Soc, Amcr. Proo., 5 (1940), pp. 255-258). — Colonies 
of five strains of soil actlnomycetes were grown from single conidia on media of 
known composition under controlled environmental conditions. New series of 
plates were inoculated every 3 weeks for 1.5 yr. Variations were numerous but 
proved mostly temporary. The only permanent variations (six) were saltation 
mutations. There has been, so far, no difficulty in maintaining relatively constant 
strains. The activity lost from prolonged culture on laboratory media was re- 
stored by transferring to sterilized soil. There was no evidence that colony 
characteristics could not be considered trustworthy criteria in the delineation 
of these ‘"species” of actlnomycetes. 
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Studies on plant food ayailability in alkaline-calcareous soils: Seedling 
tests and soil analysis, W. T. McGeorge (Arizona 8ta, Tech, Bid. H (1942), 
PP* 121+S75-418, figs, 12).— A comparison of the quantitative removal of phos- 
phate, potassium, and calcium from alkaline-calcareous soils by various crops 
showed a good relative agreement for rye, barley, wheat, and tomatoes and a 
fair relative agreement for rye with cowpeas, corn, and hegari. There was a 
good correlation between the availability of phosphate, calcium, and potassium 
as measured by the carbonic acid method and the availability values obtained from 
the Neubauer (E. S. R., 63, p. 319) test Factors found to be related to or to in- 
fluence the absorption of these throe ions were (1) phosphate absorption increases 
with decrease in pH, decrease in water-soluble calcium, carbonic acid-soluble (ral- 
cium, and calcium carbonate; (2) potassium absorption Increases with decrease in 
pH value; (3) calcium absorption increases with decrease in pll value; (4) 
phosphate Neubauer values correlate with the carbonic acid-soluble phosphate 
and with the calcium Neubauer values; (5) potassium Neubauer values cor- 
relate with increase in calcium Neubauer values, carbonic acid-soluble potas- 
sium, and replaceable potassium; and (6) calcium Neubauer values correlate 
with carbonic acid-soluble calcium and calcium cfirbonate but inversely with 
replaceable calcium. In varying the weight of soil in each 100-plant Neubauer 
culture there was observed a steady increase in phosphate value or milligram 
PO4 per 100 plants up to from SO to 100 gm. of soil, above which the value was 
closely constant. For potassium the Neubauer potassium value was closely con- 
stant above 100 gm. of soil. For calcium the Neubauer value curve showed less 
constancy, reaching maximum values at from 40 to 90 gm. soil, beyond which 
it decreased. When both number of plants and weight of soil are varied in 
the Neubauer test, the value on the basis of 100 plants decreases as the number 
of plants and weight of soil are Increased. The curves obtained, both for 
phosphate and for potassium, on plotting ^’^aliies obtained by maintaining the 
number of plants constant at 100 and increasing the weight of soil per culture, 
showed practically horizontal curves above from 80 to 100 gm. of soil; the 
absorption was at a maximum and practically constant above this. It is be- 
lieved that some point below 100 where the values are steadily increasing, pos- 
sibly 50 gm. of soil, would give more satisfactory values. 

^ The chemical composition of some pasture and hay plants as affected by 
soils and fertilizers, B. A. Brown and E. A. Holloweu,. ([Conn.] Storrs 
Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). (Soil Svi. Soc. Amer. Proc., 5 (1940), pp, 1S1-139 ), — 
Reviewing work not only of the [Connecticut] Storrs Experiment Station but 
also, with respect to some of the hay plants, of a number of other stations, the 
author shows the variations with locality and with other factors in the com- 
position of grasses and legumes. Phosphorus was the clement most frequently 
present in extremely small quantities. Causes either of acidity or of alkalin- 
ity of the soil may make the soil phosphate difficulty available to the hay plants, 
but the total phosphate of the soil may often be low enough to permit remark- 
able effects of phosphatic fertilization on grassland. The lasting qualities of 
such treatments are emphasized. It has been demonstrated that un application 
of 16 percent superphosphate at 500 lb. per acre on the run-out pastures of 
northeastern United States will increase the quantity and quality of the herb- 
age for at least 14 yr. When superphosphate is the source of phosphorus, there 
is usually an increase in the calcium content of the grasses or legumes. In most 
of the humid areas calcium is the next most im];)ortant limiting element. Evi- 
dence of the adequacy of the available potassium supply in soils for forage 
plants is much more conflicting than it is for phosphorus and calcium. The tables 
contain many examples of wide differences in the potassium content of plants 
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due to variations in soils or fertilization. There is some evidence that the land 
run out ])y grazing is much less in need of potassium than are adjacent areas 
depleted by removing the hny. However, on light soils or on soils under tillage 
for many generations the successful growing of forage plants, particularly 
legumes, depends upon conserving and returning manure to the land or on 
applying potassic fertilizers. Minor element deficiencies appear to have been 
more common among legumes than grasses. 

The composition of corn, oats, and wheat as influenced by soil, soil treat- 
ment, seasonal conditions, and growth, P. M. Stubblefield and E. E. DeTubk. 
(111. Expt. Sta.). (Soil Sci. Soc. Amer, Proc.^ 5 (19Jfi)y pp. 120-124, figs. 4).— It 
was found, in part, that percentages of the various elements tended to vary 
Inversely with yields, while removal per acre varied directly with yields, except 
that potassium, reflecting the soil supply, increased in percentage on the plats 
supplied with crop residues, lime, rock phosphate, and potassium, coincident 
with larger yield. Weather conditions had a marked effect, crops grown on 
the same plat in succeeding years sometimes varying as much in chemical 
composition as crops grown on different plats. The maintenance of reasonably 
high producing capacity of soil thus tends to stabilize crop composition. Nitro- 
gen and phosphorus are found primarily in the grain of the cereal crops, potas- 
sium and calcium in the etraw, and magnesium and sulfur approximately equally 
distributed. 

Relation of soil composition to plant and animal dcflciencies (Texas Sta. 
Rpt. 1041 , pp. 23-24)- — Deficiencies in forage samples are reported upon by J. P. 
l<\idge and G. S. Fraps. . 

Response of young corn plants to inorganic phosphates differing in solu- 
bility. — I, The effect of phosphorus absorption from rock phosphate on the 
composition and dry weight of corn at three growing stages, S. R. Dickman 
and E. E. DeTubk. (111. Expt. Sfa.). ( 80 U Sci. Soc. Amer. Proc., 5 (1940), pp. 
213-219, figs. 3). — Variations in the amount of coarse rock phosphate in a sub- 
irrigated substrate of quartz particles resulted in corresponding variations in 
the phosphorus composition of the plants at each of three samplings. The per- 
centage of phosphorus in plants which utilized fine rock phosphate, however, 
was higher at the first sampling and lower at the second and third samplings 
than in those plants which utilized coarse rock phosphate. The greatest root 
increases during the first period were made by plants which utilized rock phos- 
phate as the sole source of phosphorus, but at later stages the roots of plants 
whicii received continuous soluble phosphate made the greatest increases. A 
phosphorus limitation factor Is obtained by dividing the dry weight increase per 
milligram of phosphorus absorbed by the soluble phosphate plants into the 
corresponding values of the rock phosphate plants, and serves as a relative index 
of the phosphorus level in the plant. Values greater than one Indicate that 
phosphorus was deficient, while values less than one demonstrate that phospho- 
rus was absorbed in excess of the ability of the plant to utilize it for dry weight 
production. In rock phosphated plants the phosphorus limitation factor was 
highest at the first sampling and then decreased regularly. This indicates an 
adjustment of the metabolism of the plant to the low phosphorus uptake. In 
those plants which utilized rock phosphate, the proportional decrease in phos- 
phorus content during the second period was greatest in those which contained 
the highest percentage of phosphorus at the first sampling. This trend was 
reversed during the final period, and a critical percentage of phosphorus (0.137) 
at the second sampling was found, above which plants increased in phosphorus 
content during the final period, and below which they decreased. No quantity 
of rock phosphate was found capable of producing plants containing as high a 
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percentage of phosphorus as that of the plants which received 20 p. p. m. of 
soluble phosphate in the nutrient solution. Plants which grew on the highest 
rock phosphate treatment approached 0.17 percent phosphorus as the maximum, 
about half of that found In plants which received soluble phosphate and about 
half that found ordinarily In field-gfrown corn. 

It is considered erroneous to judge responses to phosphates on the basis of 
dry weights or plant measurements only; phosphorus uptake must be deter- 
mined and the percentage of phosphorus in the tissues considered before any 
general conclusions regarding phosphorus fertility can be drawn. 

^Phosphate flxatioii in soils — a critical review, A. K. Midgley. (Univ. Vt.). 
{Soil Set, Soc. Amer, Proc., 5 (1940), pp. 24-^0), — The author analyzes and 
compares experimental results and findings of numerous investigators, drawing 
conclusions of which the following are a part : 

Though there is experimental support for the view that phosphate ions may 
be fixed by replacing hydroxyl ions in the crystal lattice of bentonite and to a 
greater degree because of the/ presence of more replaceable hydroxyl groups, 
those of kaolinite, the author points out that It is dlARcult to distinguish such 
adsorption from chemical precipitation, especially in face of the fact that the 
crystal structure of kaolinite is known to be altered by its fixation of phosphate. 
The hydroxyl ion is quite effective in replacing or liberating adsorbed phosphate, 
but in some instances it is likely that the fixing complex was partly dissolved 
due to increased alkalinity. Liberation of fixed phosphate by the citrate ion 
also may be due to its dissolving effect since citric acid quite readily dissolves 
iron phosphate, and although silicates applied to phosphate-deficient soils have 
appeare<l to increase phosphate availability, the evidence thus far reviewed 
indicates that the silicate may dissolve rather than actually replace the native 
phosphate in soils. The author does not concur in the view that soluble iron 
and aluminum in acid soils are the main agents which render phosphate slowly 
soluble and difficultly available to plants for the reasons (1) that free iron and 
aluminum ions are not, except in very acid or alkaline soils, present in the 
soil solution in quantities such as to account for the speed at which fixation 
takes place, and (2) that freshly precipitated iron and aluminum phosphates are 
known to be quite readily available to plants. Slightly soluble and difficultly 
available phosphates may more probably be formed by union of the phosphate 
with undissolved hydrated oxides of iron and aluminum. Lack of phosphate 
availability in alkaline calcareous soils seems to bo due to a carbonate-phosphate 
complex rather than simple tricalcium phosphate. Fluorophosphate or fluora- 
patite may also form under such conditions, because fluorine is apt to be present 
in underground waters of calcareous soils, and it reacts quite readily with 
tricalcium phosphate when alkaline to form fluorophosphate. Since superphos- 
phate also contains active fluorine, care should be exercised in producing 
Qonacid-forming fertilizers because fluorophosphate also forms under these 
conditions. 

Availability of fixed potassium as influenced by freezing and thawing, 
L. O. Fine, T. A. Bailey, and E. Truoo. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Soil Sci, Soo. 
Amer, Proc., 5 (1940), pp, 18S-186), — Net releases of as much as 150 lb. of po- 
tassium per acre (2,000,000 lb.) resulted from freezing and thawing treatment 
in about two-thirds of the soils studied. In some instances a fixation of potas- 
sium resulted, however, and in others no change was detected. The addition of 
lime tended to inhibit the release of fixed potassium upon freezing. Increasing 
the nonexchangeable potassium content of a Chico soil by a potassium fixation 
treatment caused a release of potassium upon freezing slightly greater than 
when the soil was not so treated* When subjected to the freezing treatment) 
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most of the clay minerals allowed the release of considerable proportions of 
the nonexchangeable potassium which they held as a result of fixation treat- 
ments, a fact considered to indicate that some of the soil minerals of high 
base-exchange capacity may l)e active in the release of nonexchangeable potas- 
sium in soils upon freezing. Illlte, however, appeared to retain its nonexchangc- 
able potassium despite the freezing treatment. The clay of Miami garden soil, 
containing much nonexchangeable potassium and consisting perhaps largely of 
illite, also tended to retain its nonexchangeable potassium when subjected to 
the freezing treatment. Carrington soil, of which the clay fraction appeared to 
consist of approximately 40 percent illite, showed the same tendency. Illite may 
be a mineral of which the exchangeable potassium becomes nonexclmngeable 
during freezing. 

The absorption of potassium in soils in non-replaceable forms, L. K. 
Wood and B. E. DeTurk. (111. Expt. Sta.). (Soil Sci. Soc. Advct. Proc., 5 (WfO), 
pp. ] 52-161, fifjs. 8).— Dipotassium phosphate and potassium chloride were 
added at rates ranging from 0 to 9,775 p. p. m. to each of six Illinois soil types 
representing widely different stages in soil development. The extent and nature 
of the fixation of the added potassium was determined after 8-, 16-, 25-, and 
52-week periods of moist contact at room temperature. Replaceable potassium 
was determined by leaching with ammonium acetate, with or without previous 
removal of the water-soluble potassium compounds by leaching with 60 percent 
methanol. Of potassium fixed by tlie soil, that held in an acid-soluble combina- 
tion was extracted by boiling with normal nitric acid solution and the acid iu- 
soluble fraction determined by difference. The potassium was precipitated as the 
cobaltini trite (E. S. R., 81, p. 326) and titrated by a hexanitratoammoniiim cerate 
method not yet published. * 

The three forms were found to be in a slowly shifting equilibrium with each 
other, equilibrium being reached after from 16 weeks to 1 yr., depending on the 
soil used and the amount of potassium added. Shifts in the oquilibnlum appar- 
ently occurred by the law of mass action, as increasing additions of soluble 
potassium caused increasing shifts to fixed forms. The native replaceable and 
acid-solnble potassium ranged from large to very small amounts in pass- 
ing from young dark-colored soils to those in late stages of development. 
The capacity to fix potassium in acid-soluble form after additions decreased with 
Increasing stage of development. The gains in acid-insoluble potassium follow- 
ing additions were more nearly uniform but not consistent. The more mature 
j^oils tended to reach equilibrium more quickly than the young soils. There was 
a tendency of the fixation to go beyond the cqtiilibrinm point, usually at 16 
weeks, then to rebound to equilibrium. Previous fertilizer treatments in the 
field, including potassium applications for many years, had little effect on the 
reactions involved. The associated anion exerted a pronounced effect on the 
water-soluble-replaceable equilibrium, and it also affected the ratio of acid-soluble 
to acid-insoluble potassium. These relations were greatly modified by the nature 
of the soil, and the results gave some clues as to the nature of the reactions 
involved in potassium fixation. 

It is pointed out that the fact that potassium fixation as it Is found in Illinois 
soils is an equilibrium reaction is of great importance in the potash economy 
of soils. This investigation has made It evident that in many soils fixation Is 
not an objectionable phenomenon from the farmer’s standpoint, but rather that it 
is a means of conservation of added potassium by holding it in forms which are 
relatively insoluble, but wtich, being in equilibrium with the replaceable form, 
return to that form as it is depleted by growing crops. Other Illinois soils In 
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which potassium fixation is undoubtedly detrimental to crop utilization of potash 
fertilizers are known, however. 

Calcium* and sulfate-ion concentrations in a soil receiving excess gypsum, 
as influenced by several factors, I. E. Vanoni and J. P. Conead. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Soil Sd,, 53 (19 Wf ^o, 2, pp. 125-133, flgs. 2),— The authors treated 2-kg. por- 
tions of soil, containing an excess of gypsum, with 1 1. each of distilled water 
alone, of three concentrations of CaCh, and of five concentrations of KaSO*. 
Each of the nine solutions was also allow^ed to remain in contact with an excess 
of gypsum alone. The effect of changing ionic strength on tlie solubility of gyp- 
sum was approximated by making 2 : 1 extracts from soils to which KCl solutions 
had been added. A comparison of the extracts of equivalent total anionic con- 
centrations contained when calcium chloride, potassium sulfate, or potassium 
chloride was added indicated an approximately constant Ion concentration prod- 
uct for gyiisum in solutions of equal ionic strength and showed the effect of 
' increasing ionic strength on the solubility of gypsum. To simulate the effect of 
biologically produced acids on the solubility of gypsum in soils, because of the 
calcium and other ions brought into solution, various concentrations of HCl were 
added to lots of soil containing an excess of gypsum. The effect of varying water 
content on a soil system containing a given amount of calcium chloride and an 
excess of gypsum was explored over a wide range of soil-water ratios. 

The concentrations of Ca and SO4 ions found were, within reasonable limits, 
explicable in terms of solubility-product and ionic-strength phenomena. 

Boron in some Hawaiian soils and crops, T. Tanada and L. A. Dean. (Ha- 
waii Expt. Sta.). (Hawaii, Planters^ Rec. {Hawaii. Sugar Planters* Sta.], 49 
(IH'2), No. 2, pp. 65-74, fiff- !)• — Distribution of total and water-soluble boron, 
the availability of water-soluble boron, and the fixation of boron in Hawaiian soils 
are considered in this article. Information is also given on the boron content 
of various agricultural crops. 

Both the total and the water-soluble boron were found to be highest in surface 
soils — 1 to and 0.4 to 3.2 p. p. m., respectively. Old eroded soils from regions of 
heavy rainfall had the most total boron, but generally the soils with high total 
boron had a low water-soluble boron content. A normal crop of sugarcane was 
found to remove from the soil less than 0.5 lb. of boron per acre. 

Are there possibilities in subsoil fertilization? R. J. Borden (Hawaii. 
Planters* Rec. [Hawaii. Sugar Planters* Sta.], 46 (1942), No. 2, pp. 59-64).— 
Results of Mitscherlich tests are given for soil samples collected from areas 
where coooperative field tests were conducted. Samples were taken from each of 
two depths, i. e., from 0 to 12 in. designated as surface soil and from 12 to 24 in. 
as subsoil. Acknowledging the limitations of the method used, the author points 
out that without nitrogen or PaO^ or K2O there was only one instance where the 
subsoils yielded as well as the surface soils, but that well-fertilized subsoils were 
made to produce yields which were not significantly different from similarly 
fertilized surface soils. 

Using crop residues for soil defense, P. L. Dut.ey and J. C. Russel. (Coop. 
Nebr. Expt. Sta.). (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. Pul). 494 (1942), pp. 16, figs. 27).— 
An illustrated publication on the utilization of crop residues as a means of con- 
serving soil and water. Crop residues are defined to include materials such as 
stubble, straw or stalks from various crops, or even old weed growth. Adjust- 
ments and modifications of farm equipment to carry out the program for effec- 
tive utilization of crop residues are described in detail. Data on the effect of the 
variottg treatments on soil and water losses and crop yields, soil moisture, and 
soil sti^uctufe are given. 

Filter-cake compost, J. P. Maetin (Hawaii. Planters* Rec. [Hawaii. Sugar 
Planters* Sta.], 49 (1942) ^ No. 2, pp. 53-58, figs. 3). — Data are presented from 
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luvestigatloiis to determine the rate of decomposition of filter cake under field 
and laboratory conditions and the nutritive value of filter cake compost. Filter 
cake is defined as a byproduct of sugar production and is the filtered residue 
obtained from clarifying raw cane Juices. 

AGEICXILTURAL BOTANY 

i Botanical studies by the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. Bui. 
pp. 51, 81, fig. 1). — Brief reiwrts of progress are given on work by D. I. Allen on 
Ihe physiological causes of relative adaptations among soybean varieties, with 
special reference to mineral nutrition ; and on photoperiod effects on lesjxjdeza 
by G. E. Smith. 

[Botanical studies by the Texas Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(Texas Sta. Rpt. mi, pp. 20-21, 21-22, 115-116).— BY\et reports, by V. L. Cory, 
H. B. Parks, A. H. Alex, and C. E. Minarik, are included on studies of (he 
adaptability of native plants, with special reference to those suspected of iws- 
sible use for stabilization of blowing sand areas; plant survey of the State with 
special reference to economic usage ; tests of canaigre and other plants for tannin ; 
native vegetation in relation to the livestock industry, and miscellaneous 
physiological studies of rice. 

Bibliography of the botany of New York State, 1751-1040, IT, H. D. 

House (N. Y. State Mus. Bui. S29 (1942), pp. 175-232).- -It was found necessary 
to publish additional titles (B. S. R., 86, p. 751), along with indexes to biographical 
citations, species, localities, and subjects mentioned, and an author index covering 
both parts. Tliese matters are here presented. 

A botanical survey of the upper Columbia River region, Washington, 
H. T. Ro(3Eks (Wash. State Col, Res, Studies, 10 (1942) t Ao. 2, pp. 99-140, fig. 1). — 
Following introductory remarks and general discussions of the topography, 
geology, and vegetation of the area, an annotated catalog arranged by plant 
families is presented. 

Pi’occedings of the Eighth American Scientific Congress (8. Amer, Sci. 
Cong., Washington, 1940, Proc., rol. 3, pp. 125-182, 135-192, 199-206, 223-242, 
251-274, 277-278, 279-283, 287-294, pis. 15, figs, d).— The following papers are 
of interest to agricultural botany: The Life Forms and Flora of the North 
American Desert, by F. Shreve (pp. 125-132) ; Plant Tissue Cultures — A New 
Technique in Experimental Science, by P. R. White (pp. 135-142) ; Central and 
South American Potatoes for the Improvement of EuroiK?an and North American 
Stocks, by E. K. Balls (jip. 143-147) ; New Discoveries of ]Myriangiales in the 
Americjxs [10 new species of Elsinoc described], by A. A. Bitancourt and A. E. 
Jenkins (pp. 140-172) (U, S. D. A. et al.) ; Induced Evolution in Plants Through 
Chromosome Changes, by A. F. Blakeslee (p. 173) ; Los frutos de las especies 
silvestres de Arachis [The Fruits of Wild Species of Arachis}, by A. Burkart 
(pp. 175-178) ; PesQuisas taxonomicas sobre os gOneros Pscudananaa e Ananas 
[Taxonomic Study of the Genera Pseudananas and Ananas], by F. C. Caiuargo 
(pp. 170-102) ; Genetic Inteipretations of Cultural Variations in the Fungi, by 
B. O. Dodge (pp. 109-206) ; Experimental Induction of Heritable and Other 
Alterations in the Fungus Neurospora tetrasperma (pp. 223-229), and The South 
American Genetic Groups of the Genus Nivotiana and Their Distribution (pp. 
231-238), both by T. H. Goodspeed (Univ. Calif.) ; What the Study of the Green 
Plant Has Taught Us Concerning a Mechaulsin of Photosynthesis, by O. L. Inman 
(pp. 239-242) ; Cotton Breeding in Relation to Taxonomy, by T. H. Kearney (pj). 
251-255) (U. S. D. A.) ; The Cultivation of Hevea Rubber in Tropical America, 
by W. E. Klippert (pp. 257-262) ; Mangosteen Cultivation, by W. R. Lindsay (pp. 
263-265) ; The Origin of Maize, by P. C. Mangelsdorf (pp. 267-274) ; Vitamins 
as Growth Substances for Plants, by W. J. Robbins (pp. 277-278) ; The Presence 
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of Azotohacter agilia in North and South America, by S, Soriano (pp. 279-283) ; 
and Temperature Reaction, Mutation, and Geographical Distribution in Plant 
Groups, by O. E. White (pp. 287-204). 

Reclaiming agar for bacteriological use, A. F. Roe (Science, 96 (19//2), No. 
2Jf79, p. 23). — It is claimed that by the procedure briefly outlined a product may 
be obtained that is actually superior to the common commercial crude agar. 
When a sufficient quantity of waste agar for immediate processing is not available 
it may be dried and stored. 

Reclamation of used agur, H. I. Thallkti. (U. S. D. A.). (Science, 96 (1942), 
No. 2419 , pp. 23-24y fig- i). —Using the method descr/'bed, it is estimated that 
75-80 x)ercent of the waste agar is recovered, iticluding the iT\itial loss adherent 
to flasks in pouring. The product has been tested in other laboratories with 
over 30 different micro-organisms and the results liavt‘ be<*n rejMU'ted as uni- 
formly satisfactory. 

Bacterial activity in dilute nutrient solutions, C. E. ZoBell and C. W. 
Grant. (Univ. Calif.). (Science, 96 (19^2), No. 2'/S0, p. 189). — As a result of 
studies summarized in this preliminary note, it is believed that under proper 
conditions concentrations of utilizable organic matter considerably smaller than 
0.1 mg./l. will provide for bacterial multiplication. Solid surfaces seemed to 
facilitate assimilation of dilute nutrients. 

The productions of two antibacterial siibstanees, fiiinigaein and clavaciii, 
S. A. Waksman, Vj. S. Horning, and E. L. Spencer. (N. J. Kxpt. Stas.) . (Science, 
96 (1942), No. 2487, pp. 202-203). — Tn a study of the presence of antagonistic 
fungi in nature, more than 160 cultures with such properties were isolated from 
soils, manures, and composts and separated into nine groups on the basis of their 
taxonomic and pliysiologlc relationshlijs. Among tluan, two ^?pecics producing 
active substances were studied in detail : Fumigacin, isolated from Aspergillus 
fumigatus, proved especially active against gram-positive bacteria, and clavacin, 
isolated from A. chivdtus, was particularly active against gram-negative bacteria. 
Their ijroperties are briefly described. Unlike most sul)stances of this type, 
clavacin possesses high bactericidal as well as bacteriostatic activity. 

The separation and characterization of carotenoid pigments produced 
from mineral oil by bacteria, H. F. Haas, L. D. IUtshnell, and W. J. Peterson. 
(Kans. Expt. Sta.). (Science, 95 (1042), No. 2477, pp. 631-632). — A new adsorp- 
tion technic was developed for the seiDaration of iietroleuin-soluble carotenoids 
from mineral oil. Four carotenoids were separated as products of bacterial 
metabolism with mineral oil as the sole C source, and two of them possessed 
vitamin A potency. No xanthophylls were present, but one pigment was deflnltely 
shown to be astacin, a carotenoid found primarily in Crustacea and not hitherto 
associated with bacterial metabolism. 

Relation of maximum growth temperature to resistance to heat, C. Lam- 
anna. (Oreg. State Col.). Jour. Bact., 44 (1942), No. 1, pp. 29-35). — Studying 
si)ecies of Clostridium and Bacillus, this paper presents experimental evidence 
suggesting a relation between the maximum growth temperature of a bacterial 
species and its capacity (Including spores) to survive heat injury. Within the 
genus Bacillus three groups were separable with respect to spore resistance and 
relation to maximum growth teriiporatiire. The inexact correspondence of max- 
imum growth temiierature to thermal resistance of spores is believed to mean that 
factors in addition to those determining maximum temperature of growth are 
involved In thermal resistance. There are 20 references. 

Bactericidal action of ultraviolet radiation on air-borne organisms, H. 0. 
Rentschler and R. Nagy (Jour. Bact., 44 (1942), No. 1, pp. 85-^4, figs. 5). — 
Through use of a specially devised tower arrangement, the sensitivity to ultra- 
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violet irradiation of air-borne bacteria and of similar organisms on the surface 
of agar was shown to be the same. Studies described also indicate that bacteria 
may be so injured by heat, Grenz rays, or X-rays that the surviving individuals 
are less resistant to such irradiation. This result is incompatible with the 
“single photon hit” theory. All bacteria in a pure strain of a culture are not 
identical, and the term k in tlie exponent ial equation generally used for express- 
ing the survival ratio for different exposures to ultraviolet radiation is not as 
constant as commonly assumed. The air centrifuge, as used in determining the 
bacterial contamination of air moving through a duct at low humidity, is selec- 
tive in taking the bacteria from the air. This appears to explain the reason 
for the general statements that air-borne bacteria at low humidity are more 
vulnerable to ultraviolet radiation than wlien on the surface of agar, and that 
at low relative humidity the bactericidal action is greater than for high humidity. 

Some problems in fungus phylogeny, E. A. Bkssey. (Mich. State Col.). 
{Mycolo^ia, Si {19i2), No. it pp. S55S79t figs. 5). — An address critically analyz- 
ing the subject, with 34 references. 

Two cases of unusual development of fruit bodies, C. M. Christensen. 
(Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Mycologiat Si (J9i2)t Ao. //, pp. i00-i02, figs. S). — A note 
recording nongeotropic development of the agarics Russula sp. and Daedalia 
confragosa. 

The mycorrhiza of Zeii.vine strateumatica, J. N. Porter {MgaologiUt Si {10i2), 
No. it pp. 380-S90t figs. 6). — Rhizoctonia mucoroides is shown to he the mycorhizal 
associate of the orchid Z. strateumatica in Florida. Details of the study are 
presented. 

Relationship of dissociation of cellular proteins by au.xins to growth, 
H. T. Northen. (Univ. Wyo.). (Bot. Qaz., lOS {]9i2)t No. it pp. 668-4iHSt 
fig. f).— Using the centrifuge method of determining protoplasmic viscosity, and 
principally on cortex cells of bean petioles and stems, unilateral applications of 
growth substances were found initially to condition negative curvatures, in which 
cases the viscosity was lower in cells on the faster than on the slower growing 
sides and also lower than in controls. When subsequent positive curvatures 
resulted, the viscosity was decreased about equally on the treated and untreated 
sides, except for petioles treated with the lanolin paste at 100 mg. of indole-3n- 
proplonic acid per gram, where the viscosity was lower on the untreated sides. 
Applications of this acid or of a-naphthaleneacetic acid to the tops of decapitated 
plants resulted in a decrease in the structural viscosity of protoplasm in cells 
below the cut surfaces. These decreases were conditioned in part at least by 
dissociations of cellular proteins, i. e., by the splitting of proteins into molecules 
one-half, one-fourth, one-eighth, etc., that of the original ones. Biochemical 
and thermodynamical evidence introduced suggests that such dissociations con- 
dition increased protoplasmic swelling pressure, respiration, and polysaccharide 
hydrolysis, as well as altering development. There are 81 references. 

Interrelation of organic materials in the growth substance response, 
S. C. Bausor {Bot. Gaz.t 103 {10i2)t No. it pp. 710-72it figs. .^). —Intact tomato 
seedlings and cuttings in a mineral nutrient kept in darkness during treatment 
produced only a small response to growth substances in 6 days and limited to 
slight enlargement of cells and increase in size of nuclei and nucleoli. The 
reaction was almost completely inhibited when the leaves were removed. Intact 
and defoliated cuttings cultured in sucrose, maltose, levulose, glucose, and lactose 
(but not mannitol) in darkness produced the complete response as in plants 
in the light. In cuttings left in darkness for 1-^ days before treatment, those 
in a sucrose nutrient showed no differences due to protreatment, but those in 
the mineral nutrient alone showed progressively less response through the third 
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day and none at all beyond that time. Cuttings treated with lanolin paste for 
3 days while in the mineral solution were then transferred to the sucrose medium. 
Six days later, when harvested, the treated regions had proliferated and produced 
root prlmordia. This response was not so great, however, as in cuttings cultured 
in sucrose but not treated until the time the minus-sucrose plants were put into 
the sugar solution. Bean cuttings in a mineral nutrient in the dark also showed 
decreased response to the growth substance and complete response when cultured 
in sucrose. Galactose proved toxic to both tomato and bean cuttings. Tomato 
cuttings in a minus-N medium responded as vigorousiy to the growth substances 
as did those without N. Tlie most obvious cytological change in response to 
the growth substances in both plants was the great increase in size of nucleolus. 
Under carbohydrate deficiency the nucleolus diminished in size and finally dis- 
appeared. No changes occurred in the nucleoli of plants cultured in a sugar 
medium in the absence of growth substances. There are 34 references. 

Auxin storage as related to endosperm type in maize, G. S. Avrry, Jk., .T. 
Berger, and B. Shalucha {Bot. Gaz., lOS (i942), No. pp. 806-808). — From the 
experimental results presented it is believed clear that kernels of sweet corn 
are much richer in auxin than those with brittle, waxy, fioury, or fiinty endo- 
sperm. So far as could be determined, these are the first assays demonstrating 
markedly different auxin storage in ontogenetically identical tissues from dif- 
ferent varieties of the same species. 

A reversible growth inhibition of isolated tomato roots, ,T. Bonner {Natl. 
Acad. 8ci. Proc., 28 (W//2)f No. 8, pp. 321-S24). — Isolated roots of three different 
tomato clones were inhibited in growth by addition of sulfanilamide, sulfa- 
pyridine, or sulfathiazole to the nutrient medium. This effect was in whole 
or in part abolished by further addition of p-araino benzoic acid. Isolated roots 
of the clones used normally contain this acid or a substance with similar 
physiological activity. 

Colchicine stimulation of seed germination in Petunia axillaris, L. Bond. 
(TJniv. Wis.), {Jour. Ilered.^ 33 (1942), No. 5, pp. 200-201, fig. 1). — Treatment 
induced an increase in the number of seed germinating and a reduction in 
germination time. The optimum concentration (0.04 percent) for germination 
proved high enough to induce polyploidy. Seedling growth was seriously re- 
tarded only by concentrations of 0.1 percent or stronger, the concentrations 
most widely used in seed treatment. In view of these results, it seems that seed 
treatment by weaker solutions should yield satisfactory results in the practical 
production of large numbers of polyploid plants. 

Occurrence of vitamins in fungi, C. C. Carpenter and B. W. Friedlander 
(Science, 95 {1942), No. 2477, p. 625). — From results of the authors* studies and 
of investigations by others, it is deemed quite evident that the production of 
thiamin and riboflavin, and probably of other vitamins, is a normal function 
of the fungus group. 

Vitamin synthesis by a yeast converted from a heterotrophic to an auto- 
trophic habit, L. II. Leonian and V. G. Lilly. (W. Va. Kxpt. Sta.). {Science, 
95 {1942), No. 2478, p. 658). — ^The authors succeeded in inducing 10 strains ot 
Saccharomyces cerevUiae, generally considered heterotrophic for a number of 
vitamins, to grow without an outside supply of thiamin, pyridoxin, Inositol, and 
pantothenic acid, and a rich growth without even biotin was induced in at least 
one strain. This building-up process of autotrophic habit was accomplished 
tijr prolonged incubation, use of a large amount of inoculum in initial stages, 
jifhd successive transfers to solutions from which one of the essential vitamins 
had been omitted. 
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Physiological activity of ascorbic acid in plant life, Pj. F. Kohman and 
D. R. Porter (Science^ 95 {1942), No, 2476, pp, 608-609), — P'rom experiments 
with potted young tomato plants it is concluded that the losses in ascorbic acid 
noted in fruits and vegetables in storage are not due entirely to oxidation by 
atmospheric Oa, but to its being used In some physiological process, the activity 
of which is diminished by severing the plant from the root system. 

Synthesis of ascorbic acid in excised tomato roots, M. E. Reid and W. J. 
Robbins (Science, 95 (1942), No, 2477, pp, 632-638). — ^The results reported 
suggest that vitamin C may play a much more important role in the economy 
of the plant than has previously been attributed to it. 

A proteolytic enzyme in the latex of the weed Euphorbia lathyris (caper 
spurge), W. J. Ellis and F. G. Lennox (Austral, Jour, Sci,, 4 U942), No, 6, 
pp, 187-188), 

Apparatus for the production of artificial frost injury in the branches of 
living trees, R. A. Studhalter and W. S. Clock (Science, 96 (1942), No, 2485, 
p, 165, fig, 1), — Spontaneous late frost injuries have been used in the past to de- 
termine the presence of multiple growth rings in 1 yr. in the branches of living 
trees. To facilitate such studies, an apparatus was devised for producing artificial 
frost injury under controlled conditions which is said to have certain ad- 
vantages over types previously developed and to have a temperature range of 
0® to — 45® C. over intervals up to 7 hr. Described and illustrated in detail, 
it consists essentially of a lid, dry-ice chamber, and treatment chamber, all of 
wood insulated by cork on the interior and by aluminum paint on the exterior. 

Eifect of chemical treatments in prolonging dormancy of tung buds, H. M. 
Sell, W. Reutueb, E. G. Fisher, and F. S. LaGasse. (U. S. D. A.). (Dot. 
Oaz., 103 (1942), No, pp. 788-793, figs. 2), — One of the most important problems 
of the tung industry is the injury to the flowers by late spring frosts. This 
study concerned the effects in prolonging dormancy of certain organic com- 
pounds ( a-naphthaleneacetic acid and its K salt, indole-3-acotic acid, and a-naph- 
thalcneacetamlde in various carriers). The data obtained indicated a pronounced 
effect of the treatments in delaying bud development. It is possible that some 
practical application of those preliminary results may develop from future 
studies. 

The rooting of flowers in sterile culture, C. D. La Rue (Bui. Torrey Bot. 
Club, 69 (1942), No. 5, pp. 332-341 f figs, 5).— Tests for regeneration were made 
on nutrient agar for flowers of 12 species of monocotyledons in 9 genera of 3 
families, and of 80 species in 74 genera of 34 families of dicotyledons. Roots 
were produced on flowers of various members of both groups, and the results 
are detailed. It is concluded that the apparent lack of regeneration in flowers 
is due to their short life, their position which does not allow them contact 
with moist substrata, and their lack of food supply. The conditions needed for 
their regeneration were supplied by placing them in sterile culture on nutrient 
agar. Besides supplying moisture and food, the culture conditions prolonged 
the life of the flowers to an extraordinary degree and allowed them time for 
regeneration. There are 19 references. 

Studies on the embryo of Hordeum sativum. — ^n. The growth of the em- 
bryo in culture, J. Merry (Bui, Torrey Bot. Club, 69 (1942), No, 5, pp, 360-372, 
figs, 6). — In continuation (B. S. R., 86, p. 606), it was found that when embryos 
7-8 days old were cultured on a nutrient agar medium no changes were ap- 
parent, when cultured at 9 days all the cells enlarged and no cell division oc- 
curred, at 19-11 days some cell division took place but eventually all the cells 
stopped dividing and enlarged, and at 12 days or older the cells in certain regions 
continued to divide as long as the plants were grown, while the cells in other 
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regions enlarged at once or divided for a short time and then enlarged. No 
cell division and only slight cell enlargement was noted in the scntellum of 
cultured embryos. The size of the stem meristem was about the same in all 
plants from embryos 12 days old or more. I^eaf primordia were formed more 
rapidly, and the coleoptile and leaves were larger in plants from older embryos. 
The ratio of size of coleoptile, leaves, and roots of cultured plants to size of 
these parts in normal embryos Increased rapidly with age of embryo for early 
ages but soon decreased with an increase in embryo age. The vascular bundles 
became lignifled sooner and to a greater extent in plants from older embryos. 
The primary root was longest in plants from embryos 14-16 days old and was 
successively shorter in plants from progressively older embryos. Only as 
many seminal roots as were already differentiated in the embryo grew in cuh 
ture, other roots formed being adventitious on the stem. There are 16 
references. 

Behavior of woody desert legumes at the wilting percentage of the soil, 
R. F. Daubenmire and H. E. Charter. (Univ. Idaho). (Rot. Oaz., lOS (U92), 
No. Jf, pp. 762-770, figs. .i ). — The wilting iKircentage of the soil had essentially 
the same significance in the water relations of Prosopia velutina, Acacia 
farnesiana, and Lysilorna ihornhcri as in wheat. In contrast to wheat, attain- 
ment of the wilting percentage in these legumes was not marked by a wilting 
of the leaf blades but brought about an essentially concomitant increase in 
abscission rate, deviation from normal diurnal positions of pinnules, cessation 
of shoot elongation, and sharp decrease in transpiration rate. It appeared 
that the growth and transpiration rates of the legumes continued at about 
normal levels as long as the soil contained water In excess of the wilting per- 
centage, Wherever the legume roots had access to growth water, their trans- 
piration rates appeared to be closely related to the strength of illumination 
and to be unrelated to variations in the evaporative power of the air, so long 
as the latter was not likewise controlled principally by insolation. 

Withdrawal of water from the fruit by the leaves of cotton, V. A. Novikov 
{Oompt. Rend. {Dok.) Acad. Sci. U. R. 8. S., n. ser., 32 (1941), No. //, pp. 288- 
Results of the four tests reported appear to indicate that water is drawn 
from the bolls on wilting of the plant and that the main part of it Is absorbed 
by the leaves. The bolls of Egyptian cotton, containing more water than 
American varieties, suffered less from dehydration. The fact that upland cot- 
ton has a tendency toward forming the abscission layer in the peduncle is 
explained partly on the ^asls of a high water loss from the bolls when the 
leaves are in need of it. 

Theory of poroiueters ii.scd in the study of stoinatal movements in leaves, 
H. L. Penman (Roy. 8oc. [London], Proc., Ber. 7i, 130 (1942), No. 861, pp. 4I6- 
434, figs. 7/).— The mathematical theory of porometers for studying stomatal 
movements in leaves is given for viscous and diffusive flow of gases. It is 
shown that under certain circumstances the theory applies to both kinds of 
gas movements, and a correction is made for those cases in which the basic 
assumptions for diffusion are not realized. Prom determinations of the total 
leaf resistance to gaseous flow the conductance of the stomata can be found 
if the mesophyll resistance is known. The importance of this quantity Is dis- 
cussed and demonstrated, methods of measuring it are suggested, and possible 
checks on the reliability of the results are described. As an illustration, the 
theory is applied to some new data on two i)elargonium leaves, the treatment 
giving results that were internally consistent and deduced assimilation rates 
being of the same order of magnitude as those observed in practice. 
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Identification of selcniuni indicator species of Astragalus by germination 
tests, S. F. Tbelease (Science, .95 (19J/2), No. 2}7S, pp. 656-0511) .—Tlhe simple 
germination test described, based on the observation that a Se indicator species 
tolerates and is even stimulated by a high concentration of NaaSeOa whereas a 
nonindicator species is severely poisoned by a low concentration, was found to 
agree with the results of Held data and growth experimf'nts of longer duration. 
The study included 25 Astragalus species. 

Rubber analysis of plants in South Carolina, J. H. Mitchell, M. A. Bice, 
and D. B. Roderick. (Clernson Agr. Col.) . (Science, 05 ( No. 2//77, pp. O'Vr- 
625 ). — Chemical analyses as to rubber content are presented for 84 species. 

Carbohydrate nutrition of Rhlzopus suinns, C. J. Corum (Hot. Oaz. lOS 
{lOi'2), No. pp. '1)0-150, fig. 1 ). — Kxtraedion of dextrose, levulose, galactose, 
and sucrose with acetone, alcohol, and ether resulted in increased mycelial pro- 
duction. Extraction of dextrose with alcohol and ether also resulted in incretised 
mycelial production but the increase was not so great as by the preceding method. 
Recrystallization of dextrose from 80 percent alcohol resulted in about the siime 
growth increase as from the acetoiie-alcohol-ether treatment. Presence of vitamin 
Bi in reagent-grade dextrose was shown by the thiochrome oxidation method. 
Removal of traces of this vitamin from sugars during extraction was possibly the 
cause of the growth phenomena obtained. The dextrose extract contained a sub- 
stance which, when concentrated by evaporation and added to the medium, 
promoted vegetative growth of R. suhms. Under the extraction conditions, re- 
moval of vitamin Bi would be more extemsive than removal of the ash, the intlu(*nce 
of this vitamin removal being more effective in increasing the fungus growth than 
removal of the small amount of ash in dt'crea.'^ing its growth. However, when 
the extract was concentrated the influence of the ash on mycelial production was 
much greater than that of the vitamin, with the resulting increase in growth. 
There are 14 references. 

Carbohydrate metabolism in wheats under conditions of insufficient soil 
moisture, K. G. Miroshnichenko (Compt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. Sci. U. R. S. S.. 
n. .ser., 32 (lOit), No. 1, pp. — The carbohydrate metabolism under defi- 

cient moisture was followed throughout the growth cych* of a drought-resi.stant 
and a drought-susceptible variety of wheat. At whatever developmental phase 
the drought was brought to bear, the yields were adversely affected. 

Some effects of nitrogen on young apple trees, B. F. Lutman (Vermont 
Sta. Bui. JfSS (10/i2), pp. So, pis. figs. 15 ). — Young McIntosh and Northern Spy 
apple trees were fertilized with either relatively largo or small amounts of sodium 
nitrate in an attempt to dGlormine possible relations between N applications 
and foliage susceptibility to scab. Shoots in the high-N trees lengthened much 
more rapidly than did those on low-N trees during the first fl yr. of growth, 
but less so later. This increased growth was accompanied by the formation of 
a larger pith, thus making the shoots on high-N trees soft and fleshy and more 
readily open to scab infection. Leaves from both sets of trees were very stable 
as to size of cells, nuclei, and chloroplasts, although those grown on the high-N 
trees were thicker and larger. No differences were noted in cuticle thickness. 
Chemical analyses showed higher percentages of organic N in leaves of the 
high-N trees. Little pruning had been done and the foliage of the well-fed trees 
was relatively large and dense, and during three summers humidity averaged 
higher and temperature lower in their foliage than in that of the low-fed trees. 
Periods of high humidity and low temperature were accompanied by scab outbreaks 
which were much more severe on the well-fed than on the less well-fed trees. 
Leaves on the hlgher-N trees were apt to remain grpen all summer, whereas they 
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were likely to turn a yellow-green in early August on the low-N trees. Chloro- 
plasts In the leaves of the high-N trees remained large and active, whereas those 
from leaves of the low-N trees tended to distintegrate in the upper palisade layers. 
Small globules, staining intensely, filled the colls of the upper row of palisade 
cells as the chloroplasts and nuclei disappeared, and were especially noticeable 
in the less well-fed trees. These bodies began to appear almost as soon as the 
leaves were grown. The one or more sterols (nature undetermined) extracted 
from the yellowing leaves appeared to be byproducts of plastid activity and naiy 
possibly injure the leaf cells. These globules when located in the upper layer 
of palisade cells may be of advantage, since they interpose a yellow layer which 
diffuses and filters out some of the sunlight’s ultraviolet rays, enabling underlying 
cells the better to survive and function. 

Studies in tropical fruits. — XII, The respiration of bananas during stor- 
age at 53° F. and ripening at controlled temperatures, E. R. Leonard and 
C. W. Wardlaw {Ann. Rot. [London], n. ser., 5 (JdJf/), iVo. J9, pp. S70~423, fiija. 
26*).— The respiration of individual banana fruits of standard coininercial grades 
during storage at 63° F. and ripening at controlled temperatures (65° and 68") 
was investigated by methods yielding data on respiration rates, internal concen- 
trations of COa and O2, and the COa content of the tissues. Detailed results are 
presented and discussed in relation to the findings of other investigators for other 
fruits, such as apples and pears, and consideration is also given to the significance 
of the readjustments of internal concentrations of CO2 and Oa which take place 
on transferring fruit from tropical temperatures to 53" and their relation to the 
development of abnormal ripening trends (e. g., in chilled fruit). There are 19 
references. See also a previous note (K S. R., 87, p. 63). 

Photoperiodic after-effects in six composites, V. A. Grkulach (Dot. €hiz., 
103 (1942), A’o. 4i PP- 698-709, fifjs. 5 ). — Photoperiodic aftereffects were observed 
in two short-day plants {Cosmos Oiphinatus and C. sulphurctis) and four long-day 
species {Rudheckia hirta, Matricaria parthenoides, Centanrea vyanvs, and Core- 
opsis tinctoria) , RUd the detailed results are reported. 

Effects of photoperiod on sex expression in Ambrosia triftda, L. K. Mann. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Rot. Gaz., 103 {1942), No. 4 . PP- 780-7S7, pgs. 5).— This short- 
day plant, after starting growth on long day, was subjected to 2, 10, and 20 photo? 
inductive cycles at each of the 3 photoperiods 15, 12, and 6 hr., following which 
the plants were returned to long day to complete growth. The rate of maturity 
was most rapid and fruit yield greatest in plants exposed to 20 photoinductlve 
cycles at the 12-hr. period. Sex expression as measured by development of 
pistillate flowers in the position usually occupied by staminate ones increased 
with the increasing number of photoinductlve cycles and decreasing lengths of 
photoperiod, being greatest in plants exposed to 20 cycles at the 6-hr period. 

Some effects of radiant energy in relation to etiolation, J. P. Biebel (Plant 
Physiol., 17 (1942), No. 3, pp. 377-396, figs. 3 ). — The morphological response of 
kidney bean seedlings increased at a receding rate with increases in incident 
radiant energy, but the amount of response varied with the manner in which 
the energy was increased. High irradiances caused more response than the low, 
even when the total radiant energy incident on the plants was the same. The 
maximum morphological response followed irradiation 2-3 times dally, and 
chlorophyll formation increased with the number of cycles of Irradiation up to 
144 times daily. Albino corn seedlings gave the same morphological response 
to irradiation as normal green seedlings. The Qm of the ‘light reaction” was 
apparently unity. Temperature at time of irradiation did not in itself affect 
the nomgnitude of response. All plant parts were able to act to some extent 
as preceptors of radiant energy, and adjacent nonirradlated parts responded 
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to some degree when any part was irradiated, but the leaves and especially 
the growing point were the most sensitive perceptors. No effect was observed 
when an irradiated bean seedling was grafted to a iionirradiated one, provided 
neither was irradiated thereafter. Ether extracts of hypocotyls of irradiated 
and nonirradiatcd bean seedlings each had about the same amount of auxin 
per hypocotyl, but the irradiated hypocotyls were smaller and the auxin con- 
centration in them was higher. There are 13 references. 

Stimulation of yeast respiration by ultraviolet radiations, A. C. Giese 
{Jour. Cell, and Compar. Physiol., 20 iIOJ/2), No. 1, pp. 35-46, fiys. S). — With 
age or aeration, the endogenous respiration of yeast cultures declines. Irradia- 
tion of cultures with Iqw endogenous respiration in the presence of small 
amounts of nutrients or none resulted in an increase in respiratory rate which 
continued for several hours. Similar cultures to which excess glucose had been 
added before irradiation exhibited a lower respiratory rate than controls. Cul- 
tures of Achromohacter fischeri aerated until they had a low rate of endogen- 
ous metabolism also showed an increased respiratory rate after irradiation, but 
lower than in yeast No evidence for a similar stimulation was observed in 
sea urchin sperm, in a protozoan (Tctrachymena) , or in the mycelium of Neuro- 
spora. The author suggests explanations of the increase of endogenous 
respiration and the decrease of exogenous (saturated) metabolism in yeast fol- 
lowing irradiation. 

Symposium on growth and dift'ercntiatioii in plants {Arner. Nat., 76 {1942), 
No. 764, PP- 225-279). — The following are included: Regeneration, Development, 
and Genotype, by C. E. Allen (pp. 225-238) (Univ. Wis.) ; Induced Chromosomal 
Changes and Their Significance in Growth and Development, by J. M. Beal (pp. 
239-252) ; The Problem of Internal Differentiation in Plants, by E. W. Sinnott 
(pp. 253-2()8) ; and Effects of Growdh-Regulating Substances on Mobilization 
and Development, by J. W. Mitchell (pp. 2G9-279) (U. S. D. A.). 

The cytology of some wild species of Hordeum, T, C. Chin {Ann. Bot. 
[London], n. scr., 5 (1941) ^ No. 19, pp. 535-545, fiys. 14 )- — This is a ta.xonomic 
and cytological study of six wild species of Hordeum. 

Intermittent growth of fruits of Cypripedium and Paphiopedllum : A 
. orrelation of the growdh of orchid fruits with their internal development, 
R. E. Duncan and J. T. Curtis. (Univ. Wis.). {Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 69 
{1942), No. 5, pp. 353-359, fiys. 5). — The ovaries of both orchid groups studied 
possessed two phases of growth in diameter and one in length. The first phase 
of growth in diameter and that of growth in length occurred while the ovules 
were maturing prior to fertilization. The second phase of growth in diameter 
took place while the embryos were growing most rapidly. Fertilization occurred 
at a time when growth of the ovary had almost ceased. 

Eccentric growth in the main stem of young wliite ash trees, G. P. Burns 
{Vermont Sta. Bui. 492 {1942), pp. 19, pis. 2, figs. 7).— Regardless of mechanical 
forces, eccentric growth in white ash stems without side branches was found 
to be due to excessive cell division of the cambium on the upper side. The 
fibers were always shortest on the lower and longest on the upper side, and the 
cell walls, especially fibers, were thicker in cells on the upper than on the lower 
side. No evidence appears to indicate tliat compression or tension acted as a 
stimulus to cell division. In stems bent one way only the most rapid cell division 
occurred at the point where a veiy pronounced bending took place. This was 
not found on the compression or tension but on the so-called neutral sides. Dif- 
ferences in structure of the two sides consisted chiefly in the formation of 
additional mechanical tissue on the upper side. When a lateral bud develops 
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near the top of a bent stem the most rapid cell division may be shifted from 
the upper to the lateral side. When lateral buds on a bent stem developed 
there was a marked tendency to suppress all morphologically apical buds, in- 
cluding the terminal bud. 

GENETICS 

[Genetic and physiological studies by the Missouri Station] {Missouri 
8ta. Bui. 4U PP. 20, 2S-2J,, 25-28, 3S-31 S0S7, 38-39, /,0-42, U-45, 7^).— 

Results are briefly reported by R. Rogart, L. A. Weaver, F. F. McKenzie, F. N. 
Andrews, D. T. Mayer, J. F. Lusley, W. K. Dlnwlddie, H. L. Cooksey, J. B. 
Parker, C. W. Turner, O. R. Houchin, .7. Meites, S. Ilolst, A. J. Bergman, H. A. 
Herman, N. P. Ralston, A. A. Lewis, J. P. Mixner, A. C. Ragsdale, O. W. 
McIntyre, P. T. Cupps, S. Brody, C. F. Winchester, IT. H. Kibler, M. J. Regan. 
W. Gifford, and R. M. Funk of a study of inheritance in swine by breed colors 
and morphological conditiotis; inbreeding and improvement of swine through 
breeding methods; oestrous, ovulation, and related phenomena in the mare; 
the induction of ovulation in the rnare ; imritication of the gonadotropic hormone 
in pregnant mare serum ; relation of psychological and physiological conditions 
in the oestrous cycle to tlie oestrin <-ontent of Ihe follicular fluid in urine of 
the marc; the induction of oestrous and ovulation in the ewe; an artificial vagina 
for swine; swine, rabbit, and pfuiltry semen collection and storage; the fat 
metabolism hormone of the pituitary of the rabbit; extraction of lactogen from 
urine; the lactogen content of the anterior pituitary of the growing rabbit and 
guinea pig; bird and rabbit respotise to lactogenic hormone; effect of thyroxine 
on milk and fat production of dairy cows and goats; mainmogtm content of 
pituitary of cattle and other animals; development through breeding of a high 
producing strain of Jersey cattle; the extraction and separation of certain 
anterior pituitary hormones; comparison of the guinea and the chick thyroid 
in the assay of thyrotropic hormone ; the thyrotropic hormone in the pituitary 
of the rat; seasonal rhythms in livestock; artificial insemination of dairy cows; 
semen examination for indication of fertility in dairy bulls; line-breeding Hol- 
stein and Jersey herds; and the relation of size of clutch and position of the 
egg in the clutch to hatching results. 

Some inendelian characters Jn Beta vulgaris and linkages observed in 
the Y-R-B group, F. V. Owen and G. K. Ryser. (TJ. S. D. A.). {Jour. Agr. 
Res. [U. 8.], 65 {1942), No. 3, pp. 155-171, figs. 7). — Linkage relationships of 10 
mendelian factors in B. vulgaris are reported on, with brief descriptions of the 
characters represented, including B. bolting or annual habit ; U, black root ; Cl, 
colored leaf; Ov, colored leaf veins; pi, plantainlike leaf venation; R, red plant 
color; ru, russet root; Ti\ trout or spothnl leaf; Vi, variegated foliage; and Y, 
heavy production and extension of pigment. The sequence and approximate 
genetic spacing of tlie seven genes in the Y-R-B linkage group were found to 
be y 8 i? 4 VI {Cl 0 ? Tr 0 ? Cv) Cv 12 B 10 vi. Cl, Cv, and Tr were very closely 
linked and their order was not determined. Available data suggest that 1)1, pi, 
and ru are not in the Y-R-B group. A variegated foliage condition with large 
albino sectors was observed, and the type of progeny obtained from albino and 
green sectors gave evidence of maternal or cytoplasmic inheritance. 

A photoperiodism accompanying autotetraploidy, J. G. O’M aba. (U. S. 
D. A. and Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Nat., 76 {1942), No. 765, pp. S86-S93).-- 
“Autotetraplold Seeale cereale reacted to short days in a manner different from 
that of the diploid strain from which it was derived. The diploid was fertile 
tbrongbont the year; the aiitotetraplold was female sterile under the natural 
short days of December and January. This photoperiodism constitutes another 
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instance of a character present In an autotetraploid which is apparently un- 
predictable from the parental diploid.” There are 24 references. 

Frequency of induced chlorophyll mutations in diploid and tetraploid bar- 
ley, A. Muntzing (Hereditaa, 28 (1942), No. 1-2, pp. 217-221) .—This is a cyto- 
genetic study of X-irradiated barley seed, with special reference to the frequent 
occurrence of chlorophyll mutations in the diploids and their absence in the 
tetraploids of the X* generation. The detailed results presented are believed 
to suggest strongly that most of the induced mutations were associated with or 
caused by structural chromosome alterations. 

The relation of mitotic disturbances to X-ray dosage and polyploidy, 
K. Froiee, a. Gustafsson, and O Tedin (Hereditas, 28 (1942), No. 1-2, pp. 165- 
170). — Statistical analysis of mitotic disturbances induced in dormant seed of 
oats and four species of wheat indicated that diploid, tetraploid, and hexaploid 
species respond to increasing X-ray dosages by damage differing for each of 
the three groups of polyploidy. Curves for the single diploid and two tetraploids 
examined deviated significantly from a straight-line proportionality, whereas 
no deviation therefrom could be proved for the hexaplolds. Whether the sigmoid 
and the straight-line curves differ fundamentally could not be ascertained, 
but it is believed that the damage curves of the hexaploids are only flattened 
sigmoid curves. Instances of straight-line proportionality, inferred from genetic 
and cytologic experiments, must be reinvestigated with special attention to low- 
dosage regions (e. g., with respt;ct to X-chromosome lethals to dosages between 
50 and 800 r.). 

Studies on the meiotic mechanism of haploid rye, A. Levan (Hereditas, 
28 (1042), No. 1-2, pp. 177-21/, figs. 5). — A detailed cytological study, with 45 
references. 

[Animal genetic investigations by the Texas Station] . (Partly coop. U. S. 
D. A.). (Texas 8ta. Rpt. 104U PP- 76, 80-82, 90, 152-154)- — Progress reports of 
studies with livestock are briefly reported from the Texas Station by J. N. Thomp- 
son, R. M. Sherwood, G, R. Fuller, B. L. Warwick, R. D. Turk, R. O. Berry, 
H. Schmidt, S. P. Davis, J, C. Miller, P. B. Dunkle, J. M. Jones, W. H. Dameron, 
J. H. Quisenberry, F. Halo, H. C. MePhee, and D. A. Spencer, which deal with 
strain differences in turkeys ; resistance of lambs to stomach worms and of mice 
to loin disease and other pathogens ; cytological studies of crosses between sheep 
and goats ; inheritance of fiber characteristics of Rambouillet and Romney sheep 
and crosses between them; transference of genes for fineness of fiber from 
non-Angora to Angora goats; selection for polled character in fine wool sheep; 
inheritance of skin folds on Rambouillet sheep and type in Angora goats; and 
relationship of genetic factors in Inbred rats to vitamin A requirements. 

Vitamin O — For sterility in farm animals, P. H. Phillips (Holsteinr 
Friesian World, SO (1042), No. 7, pp. 369-370, fig. /). — Improvement in breeding 
and fertility of cows and bulls was brought about by ascorbic acid administration. 

Coat color inheritance in bull terriers, L. C. Bkigos and N. Kalisb. (Cor- 
nell Unlv.). (Jour. Hered., 3S (1942), No. 6, pp. 223-228, fig. 1). An analysis of 
the colors of parents and progeny of 1,974 bull terriers produced by breeders 
all over the world led to the conclusion that brindle was controlled by a single 
pair of genes dominant to nonbrlndle and white was controlled by multiple 
recessive factors In their entirety, while red was recessive to other colors except 
white. Fawn, black-and-tan, and tricolor were in disfavor and therefore the 
data too meager for Interpretation. Only 6 of 49 matings of brindle X brindle 
produced all brindle pups and 6 matings in 52 brindle X red gave entirely brindle 
litters, which Is within the expectation of heterozygous parents. White X white 
matings gave only white pups. In 1,303 litters the sex ratio was 127 ^s to 
100 $ s, which is a nonsignificant departure from exx)ectation. 
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** Ataxia* % a hereditary nervous disorder of the rabbit, P. B. Sawin, M. V. 
Anders, and R. B. Johnson (NatL Acad. 8ci. Proc.^ 28 (1942), No. 4* PP* l^S- 
127). — A degenerative disorder of the nervous system of rabbits designated as 
ataxia was found to be caused by a recessive mendellan factor (at). There was 
a posterior paralysis at 58-89 days of age which became progressively worse, 
with death before sexual maturity. The condition was perpetuated by the prog- 
eny of heterozygous parents. There were produced under such conditions 219 
individuals, of which 55 showed the condition. The genetic hypothesis was 
supported and not dlsproven in outcrosses of heterozygotes with other strains. 

Two hermaphroditic rats, U. 0. Creep (Anat. Rec., 83 (1942), No. 1, pp. 121- 
128, pis. 2) . — The anatomy of these hermaphroditic rat s is described. 

Factors influencing lung lobation In the mouse. — I, Genetic factors: A 
preliminary report, S. Browder (Anat. Rcc., 83 (1942), No. 1, pp. 31-39, figs. 9).— 
Nine distinct lung patterns were observed in eight sublines of mice as a result 
of prolonged inbreeding. The lung patterns were studied on autopsy of from 
15 to 71 Individuals in the different families. 

Stub, a now mutation in the mouse with marked effects on the spinal 
column, L. C. Dunn and S. Gluecksohn-Schoenueimer (Jour. Hered., 33 
(1942), No. 6, pp. 235-239, figs. 3). — A recessive characteristic designated as stub 
(sft) was found in inbred mice in which the tails were frequently shortened and 
the entire vertebral column was in such disorder that the numbers of vertebrae 
could not be ascertained. The numbers of ribs were reduced and fused. From 
lieterozygous normal matings there were produced 54 stubs and 209 normals. 
The deviation from expectation was not significant and until birth viability was 
considered normal. Most stub homozygotes die before 1 mo. of age, but three 
litters were produced by stub and heterozygous $s. “Preliminary tests in- 
dicate that sb is probably not an allele of the following tail mutations ; brachy 
(T), king (Ki), fused (Fu), lethals T and V, flexed (fl), twisted (tw), shaker 
short (af), and screw («c).” 

Studies of spotting patterns.— V, Further analysis of minor spotting 
genes in the house mouse, L. C. Dunn (Genetics, 27 (1042), No. 2, pp. 258- 
^67). —Continuing this series (E. S. R., 80, p. 750), an attempt was made by 
1^12 generations* inbreeding by brother and sister matings to separate some 
of the constituent elements from the k complex. Inbred lines and sublines 
proved to be quite similar in range of white spotting, although there were varia- 
tions in the model grade from 6 to 10 percent dorsal white in one family to 21-25 
percent in another. It is considered that the spotting was nongenetlc since the 
variations persisted even to tlie thirteenth generation. Crosses and backcrosses 
of k spotted whites with self-colored dilute brown mice showed the k complex of 
white spotting to differ from self by a complex of mutant genes with minor 
effects. One or more was dominant and others recessive, with all interacting 
addltlvely. Four inbred lines derived from different parts of the F, population 
from crossing k spotted and self mice differed in that two showed k spotting, 
one showed tail spotting only, and one showed no spotting. Evidently the no 
spotting race contained mutant spotting allels since crosses with spotted mice 
produced spotting. 

An analysis of data on X-ray-induced visible gene mutations In Droso- 
phila melanogaster, H. C. Fryer and J. W. Gowen. (Iowa Expt. Sta. coop. 
Kans. State Col.). (Genetics, 27 (1942), No. 2, pp. 272 - 227 ).— Studies were made 
of the influence of three wave lengths of two doses with each wave length at 19 
specific gene loci on three chromosomes of ^s at 24 hr. or less of age from five 
inbred lines. The data analyzed by the x* test showed that the mutation rate 
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was proportional to the dosage, but that for a particular gene and a fixed dosage 
the wave length of the X-ray does not affect the mutation rate. The fundamental 
rates of mutation on the chromosomes are the same if the sets of genes are 
representative of their respective groupings of the chromosomes. The genes 
within the sets observed did not apijcar to have the same basic mutation rates. 
Analysis of mutation data reported by other authors substantiated these 
conclusions. 

The relative effect of environment and heredity upon body measurements 
and production characteristics in poultry. — Period of growth, H. S. Gut- 
TERIDGE and J. B. O’Neil (Sci. Agr., 22 (10^2), No. 6, pp. 378-389, flg. 1 ). — 
From study of the variance in body measurements and weights at four weekly 
intervals from 4 to 24 weeks of age for Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, hatched 
at three locations and raised at the same locations and at each of the other local- 
ities, it was concluded that environment had a greater effect than heredity upon 
the course of growth and conformation. Fleshing characteristics indicated by 
fullness of breast and circumference of tibia were even more markedly affected 
by environment, but as maturity approached the influence of heritable factors 
was more apparent. 

Crossbreeding and heterosis in turkeys, V. S. Asmundson. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Poultry 8ci., 21 (191/2) ^ No. 1/, pp. 811-316^ fig. 1). — The mean weights of S and 
$ turkeys from hatching to 32 weeks of age of White, Black-winged Bronze, Black, 
Bourbon Red, and Lilac varieties and crosses between them indicated the effects 
of heterosis which were more pronounced at different ages and in certain crosses. 
Fi Black X White, or Black- winged Bronze, exceeded the weights of the Black 
strain at all ages but did not differ significantly from the weights of the larger 
parental strain. FiS of Black X Bourbon Red and Lilac exceeded both parents 
in weight by the time they were 8 weeks of age and thereafter. Coeflacients of 
variation showed the Fis to be more uniform than the parents. The numbers of 
each sex included in the tabulation of the strains and crossbreds ranged from 
5 to 28 birds. Males were heavier and grew more rapidly than $s. 

Immunogen etic studies of species: Segregation of serum components in 
backcross individuals, R. W. Cumley and M. R. Irwin. (Univ. Wis.). (Ge- 
netics, 27 (191/2), No. 2, pp. 177-192, fig. 1). — Carrying further the immunogonetic 
studies of the Pearlueck and ringdove pigeons and crosses and backcrosses between 
them (E. S. R., 86, p. 614), the species hybrid was shown to have all or nearly 
all of the species-specific and common components of both parents. A segregation 
of those specific to Pearlneck was produced by successive backcrosses to the ring- 
doves in four families. All backcross individuals were descendants of a single 
Pearlneck $ and therefore the possibility of cytoplasmic influence on the serum 
constituents was ruled out. 

Immunogcnetic studies of species: Qualitative differences in the serum 
of backcross progeny following a generic cross in birds, M. R. Irwin and 
R. W. Cumley. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Genetics, 27 (191/2), No. 2, pp. 228-237, 
fig. 1). — Following methods employed in the above studies, interactions of various 
antisera against sera of pigeons, ringdoves, and species hybrids between them 
indicated that at least part of the antigens peculiar to the pigeon are present in 
the hybrid. The serum of the species hybrids contains nearly all of the antigens 
of the pigeon serum, and variations between the hybrids are assumed to result 
from the heterozygosity of the pigeon parents. Likewise the ringdove antiserum 
contains antibodies for species-specific antigens of both Fi and ringdove serum. 
It thus becomes apparent that without great quantitative refinement the serum 
of the Fi is indistinguishable from and possibly Identical with the serum of the 
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ringdove. After absorption of the Fi antiserum with both parental sera there 
was no evidence of a hybrid substance remaining, but backcrosses gave evidence 
that genes may influence the chemical constitution of proteins. 

On the incidence of the breeding season in mammals after transference 
to a new latitude, Duke of Bewj’obd and F. H. A. Marshall {Roy. Soc. [London] 
Proc., Ser. J5, 130 {1H2), No. 861, pp. Attention is called to the rapid 

changes in the breeding season in carnivores when moved to the southern hemi- 
sphere. On the other hand, ruminants which do not have fixed breeding seasons 
and other animals inhabiting tropical areas do not react to the seasonal influence 
of light 

Oogenesis in adult mice and starlings, W. S. Bullovqb and H. F. Gibbs 
(Nature [London], U8 (IHD. No. 3754^ PP- 439-^440) -—The presence of oogenesis 
in the adult mouse and starling ovaries was demonstrated. Mitoses were cyclic 
in the mouse and seasonal in the starling. 

Effect of the gonadotropic substance of pregnant mare^s serum on the 
blood plasma-ascorbic acid of the castrate bovine, F. N. Andrews and K. E. 
Ebb. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Endocrinology, 30 (1942), No. 5, pp. 671-674, fig. 1). — 
Decreases of 42 and 56 percent, respectively, in venous blood plasma-ascorbic acid 
levels of steers were induced within 6 hr. by injection of 1,000 and 2,000 rat units 
of equine gonadotropin in pregnant mare serum. Recovery to preinjection levels 
of plasma-ascorbic acid occurred in 44 and 68 hr. following injections periods. The 
study was conducted by chemical analysis for ascorbic acid from blood from 14 
steers before and at periodic Intervals after injection of the hormone. 

Effects of hypophysectomy at mid-pregnancy in the mouse, W. U. Gabi>- 
NEB and E. Allen (Anat. Rec., 83 (1942), No. 1, pp. 75-97, pU. 3, figs. 2). — Sixteen 
of 19 $ mice hypophyse<^‘ioraized at mid-pregnancy carried their litters to terra and 
in most cases had normal parturition at the expected time. The follicles destined 
for post partum ovulation had the hypophyses not been removed were easily 
identified, but the ovaries were much smaller and less vascular and the follicles 
devoid or deficient in liquor foliicnli. The corpora lutea remaining from the 
previous litter were normally developed. It thus seems evident that the regula- 
tion of the gonadal function of the hypophysis must be altered during pregnancy. 
Effects on the adrenal gland, development of the mammary glands, and birth 
mechanisms receive special comment. 

Action of vasopressin and oxytocin in causing premature oviposition 
by domestic fowl, W. H. Bubbows and R. M. Fbaps. (U. S. D. A.). (Endo- 
crinology, 30 (1942), No. 5, pp. 702-705, fig. 1). — Continuing work by Burrows 
and Byerly (E. S. R., 84, p. 510), studies of the premature production of hard- 
shelled eggs by hens with hard-shelled eggs in their uteri indicated that the 
yields between about 30 and 90 percent could be estimated by the formula 
l/=o4-& log X, where y is the percentage yield, x is the dose of pltocin and pitressin 
intravenously administered, and a and & are constants. Premature oviposition 
can apparently be effected by vasopressin alone, but oxytocin appears also to 
contribute to the reaction. 

Gonadotropins of the swine pituitary, I-III (Endocrinology, SO (1942), 
No. 5, pp. 635-661, figs. 36). — Three papers in this series are presented. 

I. Yarioua biological effects of purified thylakentrin (F8H) and pure metaken- 
trin R. O. Greep, H. B. van Dyke, and B. F. Chow (pp. 635-649).— In- 

jection of metakentrin (E. S. R., 84, p. 609) from swine into hypophysectomized 
immatufe S rats caused growth of accessory organs due to stimulation of 
testicul^f cells but hypophysectomized castrates showed no glandular growth. 
Large doses were needed to stimulate immature ^ pigeons. When given to 
immature hypophysectomized 9 rats in conjunction with thylakentrin it brought 
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about corpus luteum formation. Ability of the two hormones to induce ovulation 
In oestrous did not seem to differ greatly. Sheep and hog sources were about 
equally effective on the prostate although certain quantitative differences in 
causing ovulation were found. 

IL Preparation and hiolof/ical and physico-chemical characterization of a 
protein apparently identical with metakcntrin {IC8H), B. F. Chow, H. B. van 
Dyke, R. O. Greep, A. Rolhcn, and T. Shedlovsky (pp. 650-050). — Electrophoretic 
analysis showed the metakcntrin prepared from hog pituitarles to be a homogene- 
ous substance but differing in isoelectric point from metakcntrin isolated from 
sheep pituitarles. 

III. Immunological specificity of swine metakcntrin, B. P. Chow (pp. 667- 
661). — Immunological studies of ICSH i.solated from hog pituitary stimulated 
In rabbits the formation of species specific antibodies demonstrable by the 
precipitin and complement fixation reactions. The hog metakcntrin antiserum 
did not react with ICSH from sheep or beef. Both lobe and hormone specificity 
were demonstrated. 

Increase In gonadotropic content of pituitary glands of female rats 
treated with antigonadotropic serum, It. K. Meyer, H. S. Kupperman, and 
J. C. Finerty. (Univ. Wis.). {Endocrinology, { Wm > 5, pp. 662-666).- 
Treatment of immature and aduit rats for 63 ami .54 days with antigonadotropic 
serum from rabbits which have been treated 2 mo. or more with an aqueous 
extract of sheep pituitary glands caused the gonadotropic potency of the hypo- 
physis to be like that of the castrates and exceeded normals accordingly. The 
size of the gonads was reduced by antigtmadotropic treatment, but after 19 days’ 
cessation of treatment n^covery w^as essentially normal. 

Responses of the testis to androgenic treatments, C. R. Moore and C. F. 
.Morgan {Endocrinology, SO {i9i2)y No. 6, pp. 990-999, figs. 6). — The testes of 
the opossum were shown to increase from the sixteenth to sixtieth day after 
birth and more slowly from the eighty-third day to maturity. Treatments of 1 
of each pair of 11 controls with testosterone or testosterone propionate failed 
to produce consistent modifications. The study was made by comparing the 
weights of the larger organs and planimeter readings of the smaller ones as a 
result of the treatment. 

The effects of postnatal androgenic treatment in the female rat, R. H. 
Greene, M. W. Burrill, and A. 0. Ivy {Anat. Rec., 8.1 {1942), No. 1, pp. 19-29, 
pis. 2). — Differences in the interpretation to the response of the gonads of young 
9 rats treated subcutaneously with testosterone as given by Selye (E. S. R., 84, 
p. 461) were pointed out. The uteri were stimulated in the author’s animals and 
remained atrophic in Selye’s studies, which may be accounted for by strain 
differences. 

Comparison of methods for standardization of pituitary interstitial-cell- 
stimulating hormone (ICSH) , M. E. Simpson, C. H. Li, and H. M. Evans. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Endocrinology, SO {1942), No. 6, pp. 977-984, figs. 9). — Compari- 
son of different assay methods for ICSH showed that the most sensitive resi>onse 
was obtained by increases in weight of the pigeon testis for which 0.030 mg. gave 
an effective response. The ventral prostate of hypophysectomized rats was 
responsive to 0.05-0.1 mg. and the chick testis least sensitive, 0.5 mg. being 
required. 

Biological properties of pituitary interstitial-cell-stimulating hormone 
(ICSH), M. K. Simpson, C. H. Li, and H. M. Evans. (Univ. Calif.). {Endo- 
crinology, SO {194^) y No. 6, pp. 969-976, figs. 4 )- — Studies of ICSH with normal 
and hypophysectomized 9 rats showed that the dioestrous interval was pro- 
longed with increases in weight of the ovaries in normal but not in hypophysec- 
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tomized animals. Placentoma formed about threads installed in the uteri of 
normal animals. Pregnancy was prolonged and birth of living young prevented 
by ISCH in normal pregnant animals. Some repair of the testes and sperma- 
togenesis was maintained by ISCII in hypophsectomlzed S R. The studies were 
conducted with groups of about live rats treated daily for 10 days with 1 mg. 
of hormone. In one test the effectiveness of ICSH on the ovaries of normal 
rats was destroyed by 4 hours’ heating. 

Transformation of males to Intersexes by estrogen passed from blood 
of ring doves to their ovarian eggs, O. Riddle and H. H. Dunham {Endocri- 
nology, 30 (1942) t No. 6, pp. 959-963, pis. 2, fig. J ). — Histological study of the 
gonads of S embryos of ringdoves showed that the left testis of S embryos from 
eggs laid by $ s treated with oestradiol benzoate about the day before ova were 
released from the ovary showed a temporary development of ovarian cortex 
which persisted until hatching in 13 of 17 cases and disappeared quickly there- 
after. Normal Mullerian ducts were inconspicuous and negligible at and after 
hatching. Genetic $s remained definitely of this sex. Dehydroandrosterone 
which was weak in oestrogen activity had little effect. The results resembled 
those of injecting oestrogens into the incubating egg, thus showing the direct 
transfer of oestrogens from the ovaries of the hen to the egg. 

The estrogens, E. A. Dolsy {Endocrinology, SO (1042), No. 6, pp. 033-941 )- — 
The oestrogens are designated with the source, chemical composition, and rich- 
ness of each. 

Effects of estrogens upon the young of injected lactating rats, C. K. Wei- 
CHEET and S. Kerbioan (Endocrinology, 30 (1942) y No. 5, pp. 741-7 r) 2 , figs. 30 ). — 
Although rats nursing dams to which daily doses of oestrogens were administered 
failed to grow after 5 or 0 days there appeared to be no loss in milk secretion. 
There was loss of maternal instinct and a tendency for the dams to neglect 
the young. The study was conducted with 15 rats having their litters reduced 
at parturition to 3 ^s and 3 9s each. Doses of 0.025-0.5 mg. of theelln or 
0.025-0.1 mg. of dlethylstilboestrol were injected daily. The influence on the 
urogenital system, although variable with young of the two sexes, seemed 
proportional to the dose of the oestrogen administered, but diethylstilboestrol 
was more effective than theelln. 

The experimental control of prolonged pregnancy in the lactating rat 
by means of estrogen, C. K. Weichejct (Anat. Hcc., 83 (1942), No. 1, pp. 1-17, 
pis. 2). — Continuing these studies (E. S. R., 84, p. 318), It was shown that the 
gestation periods of pregnant lactating rats suckling 3 young varied from 27 to 
40 days with the majority between 32 and 35 days. Tlioro was only a general 
correlation between the time of implantation and the number of young suckled. 
Injections of oestrogen in oil into 123 inseminated 9 rats suckling !) young each 
permitted normal gestation through the control of normal implantation. 
Oestrogens necessary for normal implantation may be removed through mothers^ 
milk when a litter is suckled. 


FIELD CHOPS 

[Findings in field crops research In Arkansas]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(Arkansas 8ta. Bui. 417 (1942), pp. 7-9, 15-17, 18-20, 26-28, 29-30, figs. 2 ). — 
Recent findings in agronomic research (B. S. R., 84, p. 612) at the station and 
substations and their application to agricultural problems in Arkansas are 
reported on winter legumes for soil improvement, by R. P. Bartholomew ; plant 
food requirements for cotton, by C. H. Wadlelgh and W. H. Tharp; fertilization 
for rice production, by L. C. Kapp ; development of hybrid corn for Arkansas, 
by L. M. Humphrey and 0. K. McClelland ; value of sorghums for feed and food, 
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by McClelland ; and breeding for winter resistance In oats, by H. R. Rosen, L. M. 
Weetman, and McClelland. 

[Farm crops research in Mississippi] (Mias. Farm Res, [Mississippi 8ta.], 
5 (1942), No. 8, pp, 1-2, 2-3, 5, 7). — Results from experiments with field crops are 
reported In articles entitled Varieties and Kinds of Winter Legumes, by R. Cole- 
man (pp. 1, 7) ; Increased Winter Legumes, To Plow Under, Suggested To Meet 
Nitrogen Shortage, by C. Dorman (pp. 1, 3, 5) ; Small Grain Varieties, Hill Sta- 
tions, by J. F. O’Kelly (pp. 1, 2) ; Oat Variety Tests, Rates and Dates of Seeding 
(pp. 1, 2, 3), and Wheat and Barley Varieties (pp. 1, 3), both by P. W. Gull ; and 
Fertilizing Oats in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, by R. Kuykendall (pp. 1, 3). 

[Crops experiments in Missouri], (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). {Missouri 
Sta. Bui. 4U {1942), pp. 19, 20, 50-Sl, 51-61, 19-80) .—Field crops studies 
(B. S. R., 87, p. 62) reported on again by M. M. Jones, L. E. Hightower, R. P. 
Beasley, B. M. King, J. M. Poehlman, E. M. Brown, C. A. Helm, C. M. Tucker, 
L. J. Stadler, G. F. Craig, D. C. Anderson, J. G. O’Mara, E. R. Sears, L. Smith, 

G. F, Sprague, G. B. Smith, and W. A. Albrecht included breeding work with 
corn, wheat, oats for Immunity or resistance to smuts, barley, and soybeans; 
genetic studies with corn, especially on the production of genetic variations by 
radiation of pollen with ultraviolet (E. S. R., 87, p. 200) and X-rays; polyploidy 
studies with wheat (B. S. R., 87, p. 207) ; variety trials with corn (and hybrids), 
barley, soybeans, oats, and cotton ; effect of fertilizers on the yield and feeding 
value of timothy; fertilizer placement experiments and efficiency of tillage 
methods in growing corn ; effect of treatment of seed corn on yield ; pasture 
research, including response of Kentucky and Canada bluegrasses, orchard grass, 
and redtop in growth of roots, rhizomes, and herbage to variations in cutting 
height and in soil and air temperatures; influence of continuous, rotation, and 
supplemented (Korean lespedeza) grazing on live-weight gains by beef cattle on 
bluegrass pasture; pasture fertilization; and rotation pastures v. cultivated 
crops in production of feed for cattle. 

[Agronomic experiments in Nebraska]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. et ah). 
{Nebraska Sta. Rpt. [i9>}/], pp. 12-31, 31,-36, 1,3-45, 79-81, 85-87, figs. 2).— Field 
crops research (E. S. R., 8G, p. 33) reported on from the station and substations 
by T. A. Kiesselbach, L. M. Camp, K. S. Qulsenberry, W. E. Lyness, R. L. Cushing, 

H. M. Tysdal, S. Garver, J. M. Slatensek, L. C. Newell, E. C. Conrad, T. E. 
Brinegar, F. D. Keim, N. S. Hanson, H. O. Werner, R. W. Goss, E. B. Snyder, 
E. Kneen, J. E. Livingston, L. L. Zook, O. J. Webster, and L. Harris included 
variety tests with winter and spring wheat, corn and hybrids, oats, barley, flax, 
grain sorghums, sorgo, alfalfa, sweelclover, soybeans, potatoes, caster-beans, 
.ierusalem-artichokes, and safflower; breeding work with corn (and hybrids), 
sorghum, wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, alfalfa (E. S. R., 87, p. 662), sweetclover, 
bromegrass, and potatoes ; crop rotations ; response of corn, wheat, and sorghum 
to fallow and other tillage practices; the influence of manure, alfalfa, and 
pastured sweetclover on yields of sugar beets, potatoes, and other Irrigated 
crops; pasturing alfalfa with hogs and sweetclover with sheep and harvesting 
corn with hogs in these rotations; heat and drought endurance studies with 
potatoes; effect of different humidity and temperatures at various periods of 
the year in storage In relation to weight loss, rotting, and initiation of sprouting 
of potatoes ; planting tests with wheat, oats, barley, and sorghum ; cutting and 
palatabillty tests and coumarin determination with sweetclover ; cold resistance 
of wheat, rye, and barley as affected by different factors; the Influence of en- 
vironmental factors and disease on the carbohydrate-enzyme relations in ger- 
minating grain; improvement of permanent pastures and meadows, Including 
tests of strains of bromegrass and other grasses, selection and breeding with 
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bromegrass aud other species, methods of producing grass seed and seed yields, 
response of grasses to intensity of clipping, a study of three methods of grazing 
sheep on bromegrass-alfalfa pastures, the grazing preferences by cattle and 
sheep for different species and strains of grasses, and range studies in sand hill 
and hard land areas; and studies on carbohydrate reserves in the roots of 
bindweed and bindweed control by cultivation, smother crops, and sodium chlorate 
and other chemicals. 

[Agronomic investigations in Texas]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). 
{Texas 8ta. Rpt. 1941, pp. 8-19, 58-114, 96-99, 101-103, 108-109, 112-114, 116-111, 
118 -m, 124-130, 130-13S, 134-135, 135-131, 138-139, I 4 O-I 4 I, W-UO, 151-152, 
154, 155, m, 165, 166-168, 168-110, 110-112, 177-178).— Experimentation with 
field crops and related lines (E. S. R., 86, p. 180) at the station and substations 
is reported on briefly by E. B. Reynolds, R. H. Stansel, P. R. Johnson, H. P, Morris, 
D. T. KiUough, J. E. Roberts, R. H. Wyche, H. M. Beachell, E. S. McFadden, 
G. H. McDowell, G. H. Rogers, R. G. Reeves, H. P. Smith, D. L. Jones, M. H. Byrom, 
R. L. Hensel, G. S. Praps, J. H. Jones, W. H. Brittingham, D. A. Reid, J. O. 
Beasley, T. R. Richmond, K. F. Manke, I. P. Trotter, H. E. Rea, R. E. Karper, 
J. R. Quinby, J. G. Stephens, I. M. Atkins, P. B. Dunklo, R. E. Dickson, W. P. 
Turner, W. H. Dameron, V. L. Cory, J. F. \v;ood, W. H. Friend, G. H. Godfrey, 
L. E. Brooks, and B. Mortensen. 

The research comprised variety tests with cotton, corn (and corn and sweet 
corn hybrids), wheat, oats for grain and winter pasture, barley, rice, grain 
sorghum, sorgo, broomcorn, flax, soybeans, edible soybeans, alfalfa, clover, sweet- 
clover, vetch, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, sugar beets, castor-beans, and miscellane- 
ous winter and summer legumes and grasses ; a production test with safflower ; 
flax as a winter crop for south Texas ; breeding work with cotton, wheat, oats, 
barley, corn and hybrids, rice, grain sorghum, sorgo, sweetpotatoes, Sudan grass, 
cowpeas, sweetclover, peanuts, and buffalo and other grasses; development of 
cotton varieties adapted to mechanical harvesting; cytogenetics of cotton; in- 
heritance studies with cotton, corn, and different sorghums; studies of the 
genetic and cytological relationship of corn, Euchlaena, and Tripsaeum; cultural 
(including planting) tests with cotton, corn, wheat, oats, rice, grain sorghum, 
potatoes, buffalo grass, flax, safflower, castor-beans, soybeans, swect(!lover, aud 
winter legumes ; a variety-spacing test with grain sorghum ; size of plants, height 
of bed, date of planting, spacing, rooted v. cut slips, cover crop, cultivation, and 
harvesting tests with sweetpotatoes ; root initiation by seedlings from cottonseed 
treated with growth-promoting substances; seedbed preparation studies; com- 
parisons of corn and sorghums and their effects on succctjding crops; effect of 
different tyi)es of tillage preparation for wheat with relation to wind erosion; 
double cropping experiments with sorghum; curing of combined sorghum grain 
in trenches; irrigation tests with cotton, grain sorghum, safflower, and sugar 
beets; rotation and sequence experiments with different field crops and green 
manures; legumes interplanted with oats for hay; effect of gypsum, S, and 
subsoiling on forage yields ; fertilizer tests with crops in rotation, cotton, corn, 
oats, rice, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, grain sorghum, peanuts, winter legumes, and 
pasture; methods of applying fertilizers and carriers of N and P for rice; 
tolerance of rice to different soil reactions; residual effect of cotton burs and 
manure for cotton ; vetch and other green manures for cotton and other crops ; 
soil fertility and improvement studies; rotation grazing, spraying, shading with 
other plants, and pulling in control of bitterweed; control of mesquite and 
pjurture weeds ; production and germination of buffalo grass seed and establish- 
]l^t of buffalo grass pasture ; effects of fertilizer treatments on yield and chem- 
and botanical composition of herbage; relation of sunlight to the yield aud 
quality of vegetation ; and grazing tests with new grasses. 
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Basis for Judging subalpine grassland ranges of Oregon and Washington, 
G. D. PiCKFORD and B. H. Reid ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Cir. 655 {19Ji2), pp. 38, figs. 19).— 
Results of studies on subalpine grassland areas in eastern Oregon in 1937 and 
1938 are summarized as a basis for Judging the condition and use of such range. 
Two important range types found on subalpine grasslands in eastern Oregon and 
Washington were involved — the green fescue type and the needlegrass-weed type. 
The characteristics of this range In different condition stages are presented with 
comparative values for grazing, watershed, and protection of soil from acceler- 
ated erosion. Means for field identification of condition stages, trends of range 
condition, and current proper utilization are also described. The circular is 
expected to be of value to those using this type of range and of interest to other 
stockmen and others concerned with range vegetation and soils. 

Cultivated grasses and legumes in Alaska {Alaska Unlv. Ext. Cir. 2 
{1942), pp. W, fig. 1). — That native grasses will not survive when cut or grazed 
year after year was shown by experiments of the Alaska Experiment Station. 
They mature early and quickly lose their feed value and palatability by leach- 
ing. Legumes seeded on established grass mixtures have given best results, while 
those sown alone, except the yellow-blossom Siberian alfalfa {Mcdicago falcata), 
have seldom survived longer than two or three winters. Varieties of cultivated 
grasses and legumes found best adapted to the different areas are mentioned. 
Mixtures of grasses have produced heaviest yields. Grass meadows have re- 
sponded to applications of 200 lb. of N fertilizer per acre with doubled yield, and 
legumes have responded equally well to treble superphosphate. Manure, 10 tons 
per acre, will increase hay or pasture yields about 30 percent. Where pastures or 
hay land became sod-bound, use of the cutaway disk or spring-tooth harrow will 
give excellent results. Seed may be either drilled or broadcast on well-prepared 
soil, preferably cultipacked before and after seeding. 

Influence of soil temperature on the development of colonial bent grass, 
I. H. Stuckey. (R. I. Expt. Sta,). {Plant Physiol., 17 {1942), No. 1, pp. 116-122, 
figs. 5). — Colonial bent, Kentucky bliiegrass, and timothy seedlings, when grown 
for 6 weeks in tanks of nutrient solution with the roots at 45®, 60®, and 90® F. and 
the tops at one temperature, showed striking differences in development. Colonial 
bents grown for 5.5 mo. in soil with the roots at 50®, 60®, and 80® showed like 
differences. Root growth closely resembled that found out of doors when the soil 
temperature approximated the experimental temperature. Maturation of roots, 
accelerated by high soil temperatures, occurred before extensive ramification of 
roots took place in plants growing at the highest temi)eratare. Death of plants 
at the highest temperature was attributed to early maturation and death of the 
root system. 

Winter legumes for green manure in the Cotton Belt, R. McKee and A. D. 
McNair {U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Farmers* Pul. 1663, rev. {1942), pp. II’\-20, figs. 7).— 
This is a revision (B. S. R., 65, p. 223). 

Growing winter barley in New Jersey, C. S. Garrison {New Jersey Stas. 
Cir. 44^1 (i942), pp. 4)- — Practical information is given on the soil and fertility 
needs of winter barley, varieties, seeding and planting, harvesting and use of 
feed, companion crop, and fall or spring pasture. Maryland Smooth Awn, Ken- 
tucky No. 1, and Tennessee Winter have made satisfactory yields. Nassau, a new 
variety recently developed at the station and to be released for general distribu- 
tion in 1943, is a high-yielding, smooth-awn, stiff-straw, early-maturing, six-row 
winter barley. 

Effects of artificially drying seed cotton on certain quality elements of 
cottonseed In storage, R. A. Rusca and F. L. Geboes (17. 8. Dept. Agr. Cir. 
661 (1942), pp. 19, figs. 4 )- — ^A 2-yr. study of wet and dry cottonseed of the 1939 
and 1940 crops, handled to simulate oil-mill and cotton-gir storage conditions, re* 
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vealed that the process of artificially drying seed cotton at the gins has a bene- 
ficial effect on the storage qualities of the seed. Seed moisture content and 
temperature were decreased by the drying process with the result that develop- 
ment of free fatty acids was definitely retarded. Viability was increased slightly. 
A free fatty acid content of 2 percent was shown to be critical insofar as germi- 
nation is concerned. 

Potato growing on the Cumberland Plateau, J. J. Bibd (Tennessee 8ta, 
Bui 181 (1942), pp. 66, figs. 22).— Practical recommendations on potato produc- 
tion as to soils, rotations, varieties, seed and planting, seed production, ferti- 
lizers, control of diseases and insects by spraying, cultivation, harvesting, 
and storage are based on cooperative experiments, 1936-40, on 27 farms near 
Crossville. 

Some of the better practices indicated by the experiments included use of 
the Chippewa, Pontiac, Sequoia, and Sebago varieties; seed of known origin; 
green sprouting of seed ; use of a cutting table ; blocky seed pieces weighing 1.5-2 
oz. ; planting between April 1 and 10 ; use of one-row potato planter ; spacing 12 
in. or less in the row or 8 in. apart when leafhopper and early blight are con- 
trolled with bordeaux; 1,000 lb. per acre of 4-10-4 fertilizer under average 
conditions on relatively old land, or 2,000 lb. with adequate spraying ; combina- 
tion of spray and fertilizer ; use of the weeder to reduce row cultivations ; harvest- 
ing by the use of a standard elevator digger, a low rubber- tired wagon, and crates ; 
and sawdust-insulated above-ground storage. 

Power-sprayed bordeaux mixture controlled early and late blight and hopper- 
burn effectively when applied weekly, while hand spraying or dusting proved un- 
satisfactory. The four-row engine-mounted, team-drawn sprayer was the most 
practicable for the average commercial acreage. Proprietary copper compounds 
failed to equal bordeaux in disease and insect control. Seven bordeaux sprays 
increased yields about 40 percent whether yields were high or low. Soil packing 
and damage to plants by sprayer wheels reduced yields considerably. Potato 
diseases and insects commonly found on the plateau are listed with character- 
istics and control measures. 

Study of production costs and income on 12 farms in 1939 having average salable 
yields of 130 bu. per acre revealed an average labor income of 16.5 ct. per hour 
of man labor and yields averaging 170 bu. salable 44 ct. per hour. About three- 
fourths of the labor was expended in planting and harvesting when special 
equipment was not available. Effects of residual fertilizer on subsequent crops 
may be evaluated as part of the returns from the potato enterprise. 

. Interrelationship of storage temperature, concentration, and time in 
the effect of carbon dioxide upon the sugar content of potato tubers, F. E. 
Denny and N. C. Thornton (Contrih. Boyce Thompson Inst., 12 (1942), No. 5, 
pp. 861-373, figs. 8 ). — Tubers were stored at 2®, 5®, and 7® C. in atmospheres con- 
taining 0, 5, and 20 percent COa and 21 percent Oa, and at 30, 60 and 90 days 
samples were removed for determinations of the reducing sugar and sucrose 
contents of the juice and for preparation of potato chips. The rapid increase 
of reducing sugar in tubers stored at 2® was inhibited for 30 days by 5 percent 
COi and for 60 days by 20 percent COa, but after 90 days the values for 
COa-treated lots were one-half to one-sixth of those for the controls (without 
COa). At 5® the reducing sugar increase was prevented by 6 percent COa for 
90 days with Irish Cobbler and for 30 days with Katahdln varieties; with 
Green Mountain the 5 percent COa values were kept down to about one-half 
those of the controls. A retarding effect of 5 percent COa was also noted at 7®. 
Treatment with 20 percent COa, though exerting a retarding effect for 80 
da3l« at 6® and 7®, then had the reverse effect, so that in 90 days at 5® the 
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reducing sugar values were equal to the controls, and at 7® were three to five 
times those receiving no COa. Changing the temperature from 2® to 7® reversed 
the effect of 20 percent COa on reducing sugar content. The general effect of 
COa on sucrose content was to increase it greatly (about sixfold at 5® and 7®). 
At 2®, treatment with COa first retarded sucrose increase as compared with 
the untreated, and then greatly increased it. Part of this anomalous effect 
is said to be due to the fact that the tempo rai-y maximum (formed in the 
sucrose curve of the Juice from untreated tubers after about 30 days a 2®) does 
not occur in the presence of suitable amounts of COa. 

Soybeans in brief: A war crop for Delta farmers, P. S. MoComas and 
E. L. Langsfobd. (Coop. Miss. Expt. Sta. et al.). (17. S. Dept. Agr., Hur. Agr. 
Econ., 1942f F. M. 28, pp. [2] +11). — This report on soybeans for oil in the Missis- 
sippi Delta area “summarizes the experience of 50 farmers who have pro- 
duced soybeans for oil, the results of experiment station work, and the opinions of 
experiment station and extension service workers.” 

Irrigation of sugar beets grown for seed, C. Price and M. R. Huberty. 
(Coop. Calif. Expt. Sta.). (t7. Dept Agr. Cir. 658 (1042), pp. 7). — Irrigation 
experiments with sugar beets grown for seed in the Kemet Valley of California 
were made during five seasons. When adequate moisture was supplied during 
blooming, irrigation at 7-day intervals gave no better results in yield and per- 
centage of seed germinating than water at 14- and 21-day intervals. 

Juice quality affected by lodging, R. J. Borden (Hawaii. Planters' Rec. 
[Hawaii. Sugar Planters' 4^ (1942), No. 2, pp. 39-42, fig. 1). — Cultures 

in which 31-1389 sugarcane was grown upright and in a horizontal or lodged 
position provided data showing that lodging, generally caused by heavy winds 
or rains, results in a poorer quality and an actual loss of sugar especially in 
that part of the stalk which remains recumbent. Apparently these effects from 
lodging were not altered by increased N fertilization. 

Growing tobacco as a source of nicotine, J. B. MoMuetkkt, Jb., C. W. Ba- 
con and D. Ready. (Coop. 11 State expt. stas. et al.). (U. S. Dept Agr.^ Tech. 

Bui. 820 (1942), pp. so, figs. 10). — Comprehensive studies, 1934-38, were con- 
cerned with the nicotine production of different species and varieties of tobacco, 
effects of irrigation, and variations in planting and harvesting dates, topping, 
suckering, and spacing; and direct field planting, a sucker crop from a single 
planting, and distribution of nicotine in different plant organs. Inheritance 
studies have been noted (E. S. R., 86, p. 458). 

Under favorable conditions Nicotiana rustica consistently produced more 
nicotine than ordinary tobacco. On fertile soils under Irrigation over a period 
of years its consistent yield was 150 lb. or more of nicotine per acre, about 
double the quantity from ordinary tobacco. Of numerous varieties or strains 
of N. rustica tested, Brasilia appeared to be the most satisfactory variety cur- 
rently available. A new strain designated as 68 (Winnebago X Brasilia) has 
better growth habits than Brasilia but does not always yield more nicotine. 
For high yields of nicotine stunting of N. rustica plants at any growth stage 
must be avoided, topping and suckering done at regular intervals, and the crop 
as a rule harvested late, up to 60 days after topping, provided no excessive 
loss of lower leaves by leaf spot or drying occurs. The leaf was found to con- 
tain the bulk of the nicotine, but N. rustica stalks contained enough to justify 
their use for nicotine recovery. Temporary drought during growth constituted 
an Important weather hazard in most humid regions. New disease and insect 
hazards in growing this crop were found in certain areas outside of the present 
tobacco-producing regions. 
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“As the problem now stands, growing hlgh-nicotine tobaccos solely for their 
nicotine content apparently is feasible but does not offer a wide margin of profit 
on the basis of prices now paid for byproduct leaf. Commercial development 
would depend upon information obtained from more definite cost studies In 
both the producing and manufacturing phases of the problem. Development of 
higher yielding strains possessing desirable growth habits seems to furnish the 
most promising outlook for increasing the output per acre of nicotine.” 

Approximate hours of man labor (271) and horse work (00) needed for produc- 
ing an acre of N. rustica tobacco and their distribution between the main cul- 
tural operations are estimated on the basis of requirements for growing burley 
and dark-fired tobacco in Kentucky (E. S. R., 57, p. 479). 

Recent work on germination (Nature [Londonl^ HO (1942), No, 3789, pp, 
058-659, fig, 1), — A brief review of recent studies on seed germination, including 
references to some hitherto unpublished data. 

HOETICULTUKE 

Effects of syntiietic growth substances on cuttings, seeds, and trans- 
plants, J. C. SwARTLEY and L. C. Chadwick (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui. 217 (1942), 
pp, 125-144)- — Hei’oin are discussed the results of treatments of various plants 
with synthetic growth substances. The treatment of leafy cuttings of woody 
plants was markedly beneficial in 8 of 17 species. The response was shown in a 
quicker production of a greater number of roots. In only one case (Pyracantha 
cocc'mea paucifiora) did rooting occur all along the stem instead of the usual 
location just above the thorns. Amide compounds compared favorably with the 
acid compounds but, in general, the latter were more effective provided they 
were used in the proper concentration. Synthetic growth substances adjusted 
to a pH of 3 acted in somewhat the same manner as did stronger concentrations. 
Add mixtures proved particularly effective with fall cuttings of the Pfitzer 
juniper but were for the most part toxic with winter and spring cuttings of 
the same species. Talc alone apparently was beneficial in some tests with Pfitzer 
juniper and Japanese yew. Bottom heat at 80°“85‘’ F. was detrimental. Treat- 
ments of seeds of various perennials gave increased germination, and in some 
cases the plants grown from treated seeds were larger at 2.5 mo. Treatment 
accelerated the growth of rooted cuttings of Lonicera fragrantissima, crabapple 
seedlings, coreopsis, viola, aster, tomato, and certain other species. 

Plant-growth regulators, J. W. Mitchell and R. R. Rice (17. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Misc. Pub. 405 [1942], pp. [2]-f75, figs. i(?).-— Information is presented on the 
history of the discovery of the function of growth-regulating substances, their 
preparation and use in various forms, methods of treating cuttings, and their 
use in controlling preharvest dropping of fruits and in transplanting. In tabu- 
lar form, the results of trials by Department and other workers on the propa- 
gation of a large number of different plants are summarized. 

[Horticultural studies by the Arkansas Station] (Arkamas 8ta. Bui. 417 
(1942), pp. 12-13, 25, 28-29) .—Progress of the following studies is discussed: 
The canning quality of different peach varieties, by H. Reynolds and J. R. 
Cooper ; the effect of lime on the growth and production of various vegetables, 
by V. M. Watts and Cooper; and the effect of fertilization and pruning on 
flower development and structure in the strawberry and cucumber, and the 
nature and causes of winter Injury and hardiness in brambles, both by J. E. Vaile. 

[Horticultural studies by the Missouri Station] (Missouri 8ta. Bui. 444 
(1942), pp. 64-65, 66-70).— Progress reports are presented on the following 
studies: The nutrition of vegetable crops and the influence of soil temperature 
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on the growth of cucumbers, both by R. A. Schroeder; the control of apple 
scab, correctives for reducing spray injury, and the nutrition of grapes, all by 
TI. O. Swartwout; substitutes for lead arsenate, by 0. G. Vinson; the propaga- 
tion of forest trees and shrubs, site requirements and growth rate of native 
and exotic trees, and Christmas trees as a farm crop, all by R. H. Peck ; con- 
trol of biennial bearing in the apple by defloration with various chemicals, by 
A. E. Murneek and Swartwout ; performance of apple branches of various ages 
on both pruned and unpruned trees, by Murneek and D. G. White; effect of 
branch ringing on the set and size of fruit, and a comparison of spring and fall 
fertilization of apple trees, both by Murneek; induction of flower bud forma- 
tion in young apple trees, by Murneek and W. H. Griggs ; methods of determin- 
ing carbohydrates in plant tissues, by Murneek and P. H. Heinze; and the 
effec't of flower-producing hormones on the fnitiatiori of fl(mer-biids In various 
plants, by Murneek and E. J. Airola. 

[Horticultural studies by the Nebraska Station] {Nebraska Sta. Rpt. 
[10 'fl], pp. Sl-SJf, 36, 82). — Included are reports upon the effect of the November 
11, 1940, freeze on fruit plants, the effect the naphthaleneacetic acid in promot- 
ing i)arthenocarpy in the Dunlap strawberry, and soil management in the 
orchard, all by G. C. Wlggans and R. B. Baker; the use of supplemental water 
for orchards in eastern Nebraska, by Wiggans, Baker, and E. E. Brackett; 
the effect of sodium thiocyanate uiwn the coloring of Duchess apples, by Baker 
and E. H. Hoppert; relation of hardy rootstocks to tree injury during the No- 
vember blizzard, by Baker; and tomato breeding, carrot breeding and improve- 
ment, irrigation and mulching of vegetables, and variety studies with vegetables, 
all by IT. O. Werner. A brief report is given on the effects of the November 
frec'ze on fruit and shelterbelt plants at the North l^atte Substation, by H. A. 
McC^omb. 

[Horticultural studies by the Texas Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Texas Sta. Rpt. 19 J, I pp. 46-56, 57, 58, 99, 103-104, 109-110, 111, ISl, ISO, I 41 - 
142 , 160, 161-162, 162-163, 164, 165, 166, 112-114, 114-111, 118-180).— In this cur- 
rent report (E. S. R., 86, p. 189), there are presented brief progress statomeiits 
on variety, adaptability, culture, fertilizer, pruning, propagation, pollination, 
breeding, and other studies with vegetables, fruits and their products, nuts, orna- 
mentals, and slash pine, and other plants at the main station, substations, and 
rteld laboratories by S. H. Yarnell, J. P. Rosborough, J. C. Ratsek, B. S. Pickett, 
T. E. Denman, U. A. Randolph, H. F. Morris, B. Mortensen, W. H. Friend, J. F. 
Wood, H. M. Reed, W. S. Flory, Jr., [M. L.] Tomes, L. R. Hawthorn, F. R. Brlson, 
|H. T.] Blackhurst, R. A. Hall, E. M. Neal, R. II. Wyche, R. M. Sherwood, D. L. 
Jones, and J. J. Bayles. 

Effects of partial defoliation at transplanting time on subsequent growth 
and yield of lettuce, cauliflower, celery, peppers, and onions, J. E. Kraus 
{V. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 829 {1942), pp. 35, figs. 5). — “Pruning” or partial 
defoliation was without significant effect on survival of transplanted plants, 
regardless of hardening treatments or time of irrigating after transplanting. 
Removal of from 70 to 90 percent of the leaf area of lettuce plants reduced the 
number of early-harvested heads by one-half to three-fourths, and the total heads 
marketable by one-fifth to one-fourth. This pruning was without consistent effect 
on the characteristics of the heads that became marketable. Removal of from 
40 to 60 percent of the leaves of cauliflower had no Important effect, but removing 
from 70 to 90 percent at transplanting delayed maturity and sometimes reduced 
total yield. Heavy pruning of celery plants sometimes reduced the yield of celery 
but was without effect on onion and pepper. Heavy pruning of “large” transplants 
of celery was more harmful than pruning small ones, but in cauliflower the size 
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of plants pruned was without measurable effect. Leaf -pruned plants transpired 
less w*ater per plant than unpruned, but more per unit of leaf area, vvben tlio root 
systems of both groups were of comparable extent. In general, the raU‘ and 
amount of root growth in celery and cauliflower subsequent to pruning were 
reduced in proportion to severity of leaf pruning. Plant recovery and resumption 
of growth appeared directly correlated with the amount of carbohydrate reserves 
available in the plant as it was transplanted. 

Lima beans’ response to seed treatment in field tests, G. L. McNew. 
(N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). {Canner, (1942), No, 11, pp, 10-12, ftg». 2).— In a 
series of laboratory and greenhouse tests designed to establish whether any of 
the treatments ordinarily used on vegetable and cereal seeds would be effective 
on the lima bean, Spergon, New Improved Semesan Jr., and tetramcthylthiurani 
disulfide were found promising for field use. In field trials in 1941 Spergon gave 
particularly good results, as measured In the percentage of emergence, vigor of 
growth, and increased yield of shelled beans. 

Quality In the Ohantcnay carrot and its relation to seed production, 
N. K. Elus. (Purdue Univ.). (Amer, Soc, Hort, Sci. Proc,, 40 (194^), PP- 5S0- 
538, fig. 1). — ^Refractive index readings on the expressed Juice of a group of 4G 
carrots carefully selected for outward uniformity showed considerable variation. 
Edibility was correlated with the quantity of soluble solids as expressed in per- 
centage sucrose. An examination of several different lots of Chantenay carrots 
showed well-marked differences with respect to degree of uniformity of soluble 
solids contents. Some evidence was obtained that the higher quality roots rot 
more readily under unfavorable conditions, with the result that a given seed 
stock may actually deteriorate in quality through no fault of the seed producer. 

Heat and drought tolerance of sweet corn as influenced by tillers, S. A. 
McCkory. (S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). (Amcr. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 424- 
428, fig. 1). — Observations in plantings of the more common sweet corn hybrids 
showed pronounced differences in the time that tillering occurred and in the num- 
ber of tillers per plant, but the time of tillering was not correlated with the date 
of ear maturity. In another experiment, in which the tillers were removed from 
half the plants of each variety, it was observed that in a very warm period there 
was more heat Injury in the tiller-bearing plants. In extreme cases every plant 
showed top firing where tillers were present, and no injury in adjacent rows 
where the tillers had been removed. Apparently the period when tillers develop 
is as important to heat and drought resistance as are the number of tillers that 
are found. 

Sugar content of sweet corn pollen and kernels of inbred and hybrid 
strains susceptible to tassel infestation by aphis, E. S. Haber and W. G. 
Gaessler. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Atner. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 429- 
431). — The tassels of some inbred lines of sweet corn were observed to be more 
heavily infested with aphids than were others. Chemical examination of the 
pollen showed a variation in the percentage of total sugars present, but there 
was no correlation between aphid susceptibility and the amounts, and no evidence 
that tassel infestation by aphids is the result of high sugar content of the pollen. 
Inbred 45, highly susceptible to aphids, had a relatively low sugar content in 
the pollen. There was little difference between the various strains as regards 
nitrogen and ether extracts. 

Value of molybdenum for lettuce, W. E. Bbenchley and K. Warinoton 
(Nature [London], 149 (1942), No. 3112, p. i8d).— The inclusion of 1 part of 
molybdenum in 10,000,000 parts of nutrient solution supplied lettuce resulted 
in larger, deeper green, and apparently more disease-resistant plants. The bene- 
ficial effect was observed whether molybdenum was used alone or in conjunction 
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with one or more other minor elements such as strontium, titanium, vanadium, 
chromium, and zinc. There was some suggestion that molybdenum fended off 
symptomt; of boron deficiency for some time during the early stages of growth. 

Quality lettuce production under Mississippi conditions, L. R. Fabish 
(Miss. Farm Res, [Mississippi fifia.], 5 (1042), No. 8, pp. 1, 4-5, figs. 5). —Infor- 
mation is presented on climatic requirements, varieties, effect of time of planting, 
seeding methods, cultural practices, harvesting and marketing, etc. 

Growing and handling cantaloupes and other melons, G. N. Davis and 
T. W. Whitakeb. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (California 8ta. Cir. S52 (1942), pp. 
40, figs. 20). — This circular, which supersedes Circular 308 (E. S. R., 56, p. 236), 
gives general information on the importance of the industry ; areas used ; soils ; 
fertilizers ; planting practices ; culture ; irrigation ; determination of picking ma- 
turity ; harvesting, grading, and picking ; seed production ; varieties ; control of 
insect and fungus pests; etc. 

The production of flr«4>-gcneration hybrid tomato seed for commercial 
planting, K. C. Babrons and H. E. Lucas. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Soc. 
Jlort. 8ci. Proc., 40 (1042), pp. 395-404^ fios. 3). — Information is presented on the 
methods of technic employed in producing hybrid tomato seed, the possible costs, 
and the advantages of first-generation seed. 

11-uaphthoxyacetic acid as an inductor of parthcnocarpy in tomatoes, 
P. G. Gustafson. (Univ. Mich.) (Amer. Soc. Hort. Svi. Proc., 40 (1042), pp. 
387-389). — Seedless fruits produced with /3-naphthoxyacetic acid were larger than 
seeded fruits produced by pollination. Fruit setting was also somewhat greater 
than with open pollination. 

Bay State, a red forcing tomato bred for resistance to leaf mold, E. F. 
Guba (Massachusetts Sta. Bui. 393 (1942), pp. 8, pis. 8). — Herein is discussed 
the development of a new tomato variety developed for resistance to the leaf mold 
fungus Oladosporium fulvum. Resistance was obtained in an original cross 
between commercial varieties and the Red Currant tomato Lycopersicon pimpineU 
lifolium. The new variety, named Bay State, is described as to plant and fruit 
characters. Unfortunately, there appeared in 1940 a new physiologic strain of 
leaf mold which injured the new variety and its resistant parent, the Red Currant 
tomato. There was some indication, however, that the Bay State variety pos- 
sessed some resistance to this new physiologic strain. 

November 1040 cold damage to fruit plants in Illinois, V. W. Keixey 
and R. L. McMunn. (Univ. 111.). (Amer. Soo. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 
220-224). — Observations following the disastrous early November freeze of 1940 
showed that the degree of Injury was largely associated with degree of hardening 
of the tissues at the time of the freeze. Plants that had dropped their leaves 
suffered little or no injury. The trunk tissue, which normally hardens later 
than that of small branches and limbs, suffered much more injury than the limbs 
and buds. The exposure of the orchard was an important factor, with trees 
on high land and on the windward side of the orchard suffering most severely. 
The behavior of various species and varieties is discussed. 

Fruit tree injury resulting from the Midwest blizzard of November 1040, 
T. J. Maney. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 
215-210, figs. 2). — A record is presented of temperatures and conditions prevail- 
ing before and during the disastrous November 1940 blizzard and of the effects 
of the abnormally low and unseasonable temperatures on various fruit and orna- 
mental plants. Because of the unusual conditions, varieties of recognized hardi- 
ness were in some cases badly injured. In general, however, hardy varieties 
came through best, and new varieties developed in the colder regions of the 
country survived better than those developed in the warmer areas. 
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Budding and grafting on hardy apple stocks, C. W. Ellen wood, T. E. 
Fowijir, and C. A. Greene {Ohio 8tn. Spec. Cir. 6ly pp. 29, flpft. 26 ). — 

Largely in the form of illustrations, information is presented on methods of 
budding and grafting apples, with a view to assisting in the top working of 
commercial varieties on hardy understocks, such as Virginia Crab, Hibernal, or 
Haas. 

Apple varieties: Behavior of two hundred varieties following the freeze 
of November 1 940, B. S. PrcKErrand II. L. Lantz. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). {Amcr. 
Soc. llort. Sci. Proc., J/O {19.^2), pp. Observations in an apple orchard 

composed of trees top-grafted on Virginia Crab showed only 6 varieties, Anoka, 
English Uussot, Malinda, Peter, Re[)ka Malenka, and Hibernal, and 13 seedlings 
to have escaped some injury. A second group of 13 varieties showed upward 
of 00 percent recovery, and a third group of 23 kinds was classed os having 
recovery values of from 70 to 00 i)ercent. In addition to an intermediate group 
of questionable value, there were 45 varieties and 4 seedlings rated as unworthy 
of saving. Unfortunately some of tlie most important market varieties, such as 
Jonathan and Delicious, were included in the unworthy group. 

Red varieties of early apples, C. W. Ellenwood {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 217 
{1942), p. 124). — Coinments are given on several early-maturing rod apples, in- 
cluding Close, Anoka, Crimson Beauty, Early Red Bird, Red Astrachan, Duchess, 
and Early McIntosh. 

Investigations on the time of blossom induction in Wealthy apple trees, 
B. B. Struckmeyer, and R. H. Roberts. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Soc. Eort. 
Sci. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. J I 19, ftps. 4)- — Tlio blossoms from on-year trees and 
85 percent of the loaf area of off-year trees were removed to obtain evidence on the 
time of blossom bud induction. When blooms wore removed at the time of full 
bloom, larger leaves were produced and some blossom buds were formed. A 
reduction of leaf area from early deflorated spurs inhibited the formation of 
blossom buds. Spurs defoliated at the time of full bloom and 2 weeks later pro- 
duced new leaves and some blossom buds. Spurs defoliated 3 weeks after full 
bloom did not form new leaves and developed only vegetative buds. Spurs 
defoliated 5 weeks after full bloom formed a number of blossom buds, indicating 
that Induction had proceeded to the extent that total leaf area was no longer 
needed in the formation of blossom buds. Differences in the anatomical structure 
of the spurs from off-year and on-year trees were apparent about 4 weeks after 
full bloom and from 9 to 10 days before defoliation failed to inhibit completely 
blossom bud formation. A study of the mineral pattern of incinerated sections 
of off- and ou-ycar spurs showed a different localization of the mineral residues. 
Reducing the area of the two-tlp leaves of a spur shortly after full bloom reduced 
blossom bud formation, but not to the extent of complete defoliation. 

Thinning the apple crop by spraying at blooming, V. R. Gardner {Mich. 
State Hort. Soc. Ann. Rpt., 69 {1939), pp. 112-114).— In preliminary trials, three 
varieties were sprayed, after the removal of all unopened buds, with various 
materials designed to kill a portion of the blooms. Duchess blooms were by fai* 
the most susceptible to injury, Wealthy intermediate, and Ontario least sus- 
ceptible. Generally, the addition of a wetting agent slightly increased the 
blossom-killing capacity of the materials used. Much of the success of the 
op(?ration depended on the use of a proper concentration of materials. 

Further studies on the removal of spray residues from eastern-grown 
apples, M. H. Haller, C. C. Cassil, B. Gould, and A. L. Schrader. (Coop. 
W. Va. and Md. Expt. Stas.) . {V. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 828 {1942), pp. 32, 
figit. this further report (E. S. R., 80, p. 49), the authors discuss the 

Interrelation of a number of factors, .such as variety, season, spray treatments, 
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maturity of the fruit, and type of washing treatment used in the removal of lead 
spray residues from apples. In fruits of equal size there were lower residue 
values on York Imperial than on Stayman Winesap and Delicious. Growth of 
the apples and weathering have very little apparent effect on the reduction of 
the residue during the harvest period, and rainfall also had little tendency to 
wash off residues. The general effect of a delay between harvest and washing 
was to increase the difficulty of residue removal. The addition of minoral-oil 
emulsion to the second-brood cover sprays of lead arsenate and bordeaux mixture 
increased the residue at harvest by nearly 50 percent, but had little effect when 
added to the first-brood cover sprays. Heating the washing solutions to 100*’ F. 
increased their efficiency. With the most effective washing treatment for each 
type of machine tested, there were no large or consistent differences between the 
different machines. In the notation machine the addition of 1 p(*rcont of a 
wetting agent to the acid solution increased greatly the effectiveness of the wash. 
Washing treatments using heated solutions did not increase the amount of spoil- 
age in York Imperial and Stayman Winesap apples in subsequent storage. 

Days from bloom as an index of maturity for apples, M. H. Halleb. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Amer. 8oc. Ilort Sci, Proc., //O (1942), vp. 141-145). — A study of 
indexes of early picking maturity for Williams, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, and 
Yellow Newtown apples grown under middle Atlantic coilditions showed that 
pressure tests, ground color readings, and seed color and starch tests were un- 
reliable. Regardless of locality and seasonal variations, the number of days 
from bloom to maturity was found rather constant during 3 yr. and proved to 
be a more reliable index of maturity than the other factors studied. It is sug- 
gested that harvest should not begin until at least 70, 180, 185, and 150 days 
after full bloom for Williams, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, and Yellow Newtown, 
respectively. The optimum maturity stage would be somewliat later. 

Pcctic changes in Jonathan apples as a measure of ripening under dif- 
ferential carbon dioxide treatments, H. H. Pl/VGGe and D. V. Fisher. (Iowa 
Expt. Sta. et al.). (Amer. Soc. Hort. 8ci. Proo.^ 40 (1942), pp. 169-111 ). — 
Analyses of Jonathan apples following storage in four CO* concentrations showed 
that such treatments retarded the hydrolysis of protopoctin to soluble pectin. 
The soluble ijcctin content varied proportionately with the COa concentration and 
with storage temperatures of 32*^ and 80° F. A residual effect of inhibiting 
soluble pectin formation was evident, since proportionate differences between 
samples from the different COa atu)ospheres existed after the fruit was exposed 
at room temperature for 2 weeks. Under the same temperature, air-stored 
apples were consistently higher in soluble pectin than the fruit from any of the 
COa atmospheres. 

The influence of one lot of apple fruits on another, R. M. Smock. (Cor- 
nell Univ.). (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. lHl-t92, figs. 4)> — The 
gaseous emanations of ripe apples stimulated to a marked degree the respiration 
rate of preclimacteric Duchess, Wealthy, and McIntosh apples. In one case the 
ripe apples were of the same variety as those under treatment. Definite ethy- 
lene injury was apparent as a result of passing the vapors from ripe Yellow 
Transparent over proclimacteric Wealthy fruits. The emanations from ripe Mc- 
Intosh apples had no effect on the respiration of postclimacteric Yellow Newtown 
fruits. The blue mold Pcnicillium expansum did not generate sufficient ethylene 
to stimulate the ripening of Duchess or Wealthy apples. 

Handling apples from tree to table, D. F. Fisher (U. S. Dept. Agr. Cir, 
659 (1942), pp. 39, figs. i8).— -Information is offered on the Importance of the 
proper handling of apples following harvest, the correct stage for picking, fac- 
tors affecting condition during storage, modified atmospheres in the storage room. 
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undesirability of storage with certain other products, diseases in storage and 
their prevention, effects of type of package on fruit in storage, the responsibili- 
ties of the shipper, dealer, and industry in the proper handling and display of 
apples, etc. 

Interrelation of pollination, position on cluster, and set of pears, E. W. 

Jenkins (Vermont Sta, Bui 493 (1942), pp. 27, figs. 2).— As was shown in an 
earlier bulletin (E. S. R., 86, p. 764), pear blossom position on the cluster is an 
important factor in fruit setting when more than two blooms are left on the 
cluster. This further study shows that when only the terminal and basal blos- 
soms of a cluster are left and pollinated neither the position of the blossom on 
the cluster nor the time of pollination causes significant differences in the set of 
fruit when cross-pollination is practiced. In the case of self-pollinations, time 
of pollination appeared to be an important factor since the earlier applications 
of pollen always produced a greater set of fruit and more good seed. 

The response of peaches in Kentucky to cultivation and cover crops and 
to sod cultures, A. J. Olnry and W. D. Akmstrong. (Ky. Expt. Sta.) (Amer. 
8oc. JJort. 8ci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 123-125). — A soil management study with 
Elberta peaches conducted at Princeton, Ky., indicated the advisability of main- 
taining the clean cultivation cover-crop system during the early years of the 
orchard. On level land not subject to erosion, this system was most satisfactory 
throughout the entire experiment. On sloping land, however, clean cultivation 
resulted in erosion and a progressive decline in growth and yield. liecause of 
dry weather that occurs frequently in Kentucky during September and October, 
it was found difficult to establish winter cover crops suflicient to protect the 
soil. Sod plats suffered practically no erosion, despite the fact that the annual 
lespedeza died down each autumn. 

New peach varieties found good in Delta, E. A. Cubuet (Miss. Farm Res. 
[Mississippi 8ta.], 5 (1942), No. 8, p. 8). — General information is offered on 
the time of rliDeniiig, productivity, fruit characteristics, and general value of a 
number of the new peach varieties. Oriole, Halehaven, Valiant, and Kalhaven 
were found particularly desirable and are recommended as valuable additions 
to home planting. 

Selection of criterion leaves for the identification of blueberry varieties, 
J. H. Cl^uik and S. G. Gilbeet. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Amer. 8oc. Ilort. 8ci. 
Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 347-351). — On the basis of measurements of leaves located 
on different portions of the twig, the fourth, fifth, and sixth leaves from the tip 
of lateral branches 8-12 in. long were found to exhibit a minimum of variability 
and are suggested as criterion leaves for measurements made for the purpose 
of identifying varieties. The tip angle, base angle, and leaf width : length ratio 
were found valuable and relatively constant variety characters. The base angle 
of leaves on weak plants tended to be both absolutely and relatively narrower 
than on vigorous plants. 

Effect of soil media, photoperiod, and nitrogenous fertilizer on the 
growth of blueberry seedlings, P. Perlmuttee and G. M. Daerow. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 341-31,6, figs. 3).-~An analysis 
of leaf area and total linear growth measurements on blueberry seedlings grown 
on eight different soil mediums indicated that a mixture of two-thirds forest 
litter with one-third potting soil was most favorable. The vegetative growth 
of blueberry seedlings was greatly increased by providing longer days during 
winter, and the final size at the end of the season was in general proportional 
to the number of months of supplemental light that the plants had received. 
No significant difference was evident in the average number of leaves per plant 
due to exposure to various monthly light periods. There was, however, a signifi- 
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cant difference In leaf area. No significant Increase in growth was obtained 
by applications of nitrogenous materials, such as urea, sodium nitrate, or 
ammonium sulfate, during the early stage in the life history of the seedling. 

Growth response of blueberries under clean cultivation and various kinds 
of mulch materials, B. F. Savage and G. M. D.vebow. (Ga. Expt. Sta. and 
U. S. D. A.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc.y 40 (1942), pp. 338-S40) .—Mulching 
in one form or another was found essential to the best growth of highbush blue- 
berries in northern Georgia under the prevailing conditions of high temperature 
and frequent deficiency of soil moisture. Sawdust, because of its greater power 
for retaining soil moisture by reducing surface evaporation and runoff, was by 
far the best mulch tested, and because of cheapness and availability is recom- 
mended for mulching blueberries in the Southeast. Looser materials, such as 
rye straw and oak leaves, were better than clean cultivation, but not so effective 
as the sawdust. 

The influence of various renewal systems and width of row on yields of 
the Blakemore strawberry, J. C. Csanb and I. C. Haut. (Md. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer. Boc. Hort. Bci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 368-372). — In the case of Blakemore 
strawberries grown under a previously fruited thinned-row system, greater 
yields were obtained when all runners were removed and the original plants 
fruited the second year than from either the conventional renewal system or a 
reversion to the matted row. Evidently when thinned rows are allowed to 
revert to a matted-row condition for second-year fruiting, yields equal to a 
conventional “barring off” may be obtained. Compared with first-year yields, 
fruiting the original plants the second year resulted in about 8-perceiit reduc- 
tion in yield as compared with 40-percent reduction with the other two renewal 
systems. Apparently under the 2-yr. plant-renewal system, the plants were able 
to accumulate larger leaf areas, larger root systems, and food reserves. In the 
case of 10-, 20-, 30-, and 40-in. spacings between rows, there was a progressive 
decline in yield as the distance increased. 

Some plant-spacing results with six strawberry varieties, W. H. Cunjos. 
(W. Va. Expt. Sta.) (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 357-360). — At 
Morgantown, W. Va., Blakemore, Catskill, Culver, Fairfax, and Howard 17 
strawberry plants spaced 8 in. apart outyielded the same varieties in matted 
rows. The Gandy variety did not give the same response. The beneficial effect 
of spacing rested in a greater number of berries and in Increased size of berries. 
In general, production was earlier in the spaced plants, although this did not 
hold true for all varieties in the 1938 season. 

Strawberry plant behavior as influenced by mulch (preliminary report) , 
W. D. Armstrong. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Boc. Uort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), p. 
367). — Following the very cold winter of 1939-40 with extremely low tempera- 
tures and no snow cover, even the heaviest mulches did not prevent some winter 
Injury. However, injury was very much more severe in beds lightly mulched 
or receiving no mulch. Heavy December and February mulching retarded 
blossoming and ripening and reduced weed growth. 

Effects of rootstock upon composition and quality of fruit of Concord, 
Campbell Early, and Moore Early grapes, H. Reynolds and J. E. VaiI£ 
(Arkanaae Bta. Bui. 4^1 (1942)^ pp. 39, figs. 9).— Based on 3-yr. averages, Camp- 
bell Early and Moore Early grapes grown on certain rootstocks were lower in 
sugars and higher In acidity than fruit from own-rooted vines. On other root- 
stocks there were no significant differences. With Concord grapes the differences 
in composition between fruit from grafted and own-rooted vines were not sig- 
nificant. The effects of various stocks on Campbell Early and Moore Early are 
discussed statistically. The estimation of juice quality by taste of pasteurized 
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samples showed the Juice from fruit produced by grafts on t < ^ tocks to be 
definitely Inferior to Juice of fruit from own-rooted vines, i i ids of Con- 
cord, Campbell Early, and Moore Early were Increased by - • < - on certain 
stocks, but the effects on yield and composition were not c<'i i i ) ' *1 With the 
exception of grafts on Xlnta roots, Moore Early fruit from ow o i. nt, d vines was 
smaller In berry size than when grown on various rootstocks. Of the various 
stocks tested, Wine King, 1202, Cynthlana, and 41-B were most satisfactory for 
Concord; Cynthlana and 41-B for Campbell Early; and Cynthlana and Wine 
King for Moore Early. 

Resistance of grape varieties to the freeze of November, 1940, G. F. 
Qeay. (Okla. Expt. Sta.). (Amer, 8oo, Hort 8ci. Proc., 40 (194^)* nP- 
8S1), — study of the effect of the unseasonable and severe freeze of November 

1940 on varieties in the station vineyard showed great differences in response. 
Of 75-Odd varieties, 8 had less than 25 percent of their buds injured, 30 had less 
than 50 percent injured, and 7 had all of their above-ground buds killed. The 

1941 crop was very light, and in the 5 highest-yielding varieties — Mericadel, Edna, 
Extra, Bailey, and Worden — only a few vines produced more than one cluster per 
shoot, suggesting a high percentage of secondary shoot growth. 

Maturity studies with California grapes. — II, The titratable acidity, pH, 
and organic acid content, M. A. Amebinh and A. J. Winkleb. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Amer, 8oo. Hort 8c4. Proc., 40 U942)y pp. SlS-324).^The present paper (E. S. 
R., 86, p. 484) deals with changes in titratable acidity, pH, and the organic acids 
present during maturation and with some of the applications of the data to the 
appraisal of varieties for wine production. The principal acids of vinlfera grapes 
are tartaric, malic, tannic, phosphoric, and citric, with the first two constituting 
well over 90 percent of the total. Methods for the separation and determination 
of tartaric and malic acids and their salts in grape musts are discussed. The 
pH of grapes grown in California was found higher than in most producing areas, 
and, generally speaking, the pH of a wine was the same as that of the must, 
except in fortified wines where it was increased markedly. As the fruits ripen, 
there is a marked difference in the percentage of the total titratable acidity which 
is due to tartaric acid and potassium acid tartrate. Varieties could be readily 
grouped on the basis of these differences. The steady rise in pH during ripening 
reflects the change in the ratio of acid salts to free acid. In green fruits from 
50 to 80 percent of the tartrates are present as free acid, while at maturity only 
from 10 to 20 percent are in this form. 

Leaf sap concentration and cold resistance In the avocado, F. F. Halma. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Amer. 80c. Hort. Set. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. 231-235, figs. 4).— 
At 2-week intervals from May 1988 to April 1940 the osmotic value and the per- 
centage of total soluble solids in the leaf sap were determined for eight varieties 
of avocados, all grown on Mexican seedling rootstocks. No relationship was 
observed in the several varieties between osmotic value of expressed leaf sap 
and cold hardiness. Percentages of total soluble solids were in most cases con- 
sistently higher in the leaf sap of the hardier varieties. 

The Amazon Basin Brazil nut Industry, W. R. Schreibeb ( V. 8. Dept Agr., 
Off. Foreign Agr. Relat, Foreign Agr. Rpt 4 {1942), pp. [2]-|-36, figs. 16).— A 
description is presented of the tree and nuts, natural distribution, methods of 
harvesting and handling the crop, markets, future possibilities, etc. 

Influence of fertilizer and time of its application on growth, yield, and 
quality of pecans, X H. Hunte® and R. D. Lewis. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Amer. 
Boo. Agron., 34 {1942). No. 2, pp. 175-187. fig. l).-ln this experiment, located on 
Greenville sandy loam soil In Lee County, Ga., and dealing with the fertilization 
ct Moore pecan trees 14 yr. of age at the beginning of the study, tree growth and 
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nut yields wore increased by all fertilizer treatments used. The time of appli- 
cation had no significant effect on yield, and split applications did not prove 
significantly better than a single application in February. There was an inverse 
correlation between yield and the size of nuts. The quality of nuts, as measured 
by specific gravity and percentage of well-filled nuts, was Influenced by fertilizer 
treatment. The nuts of the lowest quality were produced on trees receiving 
onchhalf of the fertilizer in February and one-half in June. The best quality 
nuts were produced on the unfertilized trees. No definite relationship was noted 
between oil and protein contents and fertilizer treatments. 

Medicinal plants of tropical and subtropical regions, A. F. Silvers and 
E. 0. {U. S. Dept Agr.y Off, Foreign Agr, Relat., Foreign Agr. Rpt 6 

H942), pp, [.21+ VI )- — Information is presented on a large number of species 
utilized in the preimration of medicines on their botanical sources ; habitat ; type 
of plant ; part of plant utilized ; commercial uses, sources, and importance ; and 
methods of handling. 

Sleepiness In carnations, W. Ferguson {Set Agr., 22 (J942),No. 8, pp. /)00-51S, 
figs. 4). — Sleepiness, a condition characterized by the partial closing of the flower 
due to the incurving or curling of the petals, was observed in carnations follow- 
ing shipment in express cars. Since blooms stored in various parts of the 
grower’s establishment showed no signs of sleepiness, the conclusion was reached 
that some factor present during shipment was the active agent. Carnations were 
shipped without injury in electrically lighted cars, while those in gas-lighted cars 
showed much injury. Exposure of carnations to such small concentrations of 
IMntsch gas as 100 p. p. ni. for 24 hr. or 250 p. p. m. for 10 hr. caused severe 
sleepiness. The minimum concentration was not established. Suggestions are 
given for the safe liandling of carnations in the cars and in the express sheds. 

The effect of pruning established rose bushes on bloom production, J. C. 
Uatsek. (Tex. Kxpt. Sta.). ( Ainer. 8oo, Hort. ^ci. Prov„ 40 (1942), pp. 56*2- 
.76*4). — Ih’odnction of blooms of the Talisman and Ked Radiance roses was re- 
duced in proi)ortion to the severity of pruning. Length of stem was reduceil by 
pruning, especially if the plants were cut back severely to 4 in. Severe pruning 
was again observed (E. S. R., 80, p. 633) to reduce the color of the blooms. 

FORESTRY 

Economic management of western white pine forests, K. P. Davis (U. S. 
Dept. A(/r.. Tech. Bui. 830 (1942), pp. 7<S, figs. It). — With the end of abundant 
virgin timber in the western white pine forests of northern Idalio in sight, case 
analyses were made of tiinber-inaiiagement problems and possibilities in repre- 
sentative mature and immature stands. In high-quality, mature stands consist- 
ing largely ot‘ western white pine, the dominant management considerations are 
(1) liquidation of the high and rather perishable stumpage values which are 
gaining little if any in value and (2) regeneration. Liquidation offers no difii- 
cultles if maintenance of a forest cover is the primary objective, reasonably 
adequate slash disposal being the only silvicultural cost necessary. An under- 
story of western hemlock, present in most stands, takes over the site following 
the removal of the white pine and affords a complete although almost entirely 
unmerchantable forest cover. Regeneration of white pine is costly, as valuable 
seed trees must be reserved and most of the understory removed, or else the land 
must be clear-cut, burned, and planted. In the average-quality mature stand of 
about cme-half white pine and one-half associated species, a two-cut installment 
plan of liarvest is commercially practicable. In a young, thrifty, well-stocked 
stand of western white pine and associated species Just reaching merchantable 
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size, considerable partial-cutting possibilities exist, and a plan uX acUoii is offered. 
Protection problems of fire, insects, and disease in the region are briefly evaluated 
from a timber-management point of view. The large question mark in the future 
of western white pine is the control of blister rust, without which continued 
commercial exploitation of the species is deemed impossible. 

A case analysis of the cost of growing western white pine forests on a long- 
time basis is presented, and conclusions are drawn. With a fully regulated 
forest operated on a partial-cutting plan, estimated returns slightly exceed 
costs. Opportunity for private investment in long-time timber growing is 
slight, despite the fact that the costs of blister rust and insect control and part 
of the fire protection are largely carried by public funds. 

Management of loblolly pine in the pine-hardwood region In Arkansas 
and in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, H. H. Chapman {Yale Univ, 
School Forestry Bui. 49 (1942), pp. [6]+150, pis. 20, figs. S).~Ilased on obser- 
vations and studies extending over a long period of years, information Is presented 
on the relations of loblolly pine with associated species, conditions influencing 
reproduction and establishment of loblolly pine, systems of cutting loblolly pine, 
the importance of sustained yields, the basis of selection of trees for cutting, 
principles and methods of thinning and pruning young even-aged stands, effects 
of thinning on the growth of individual trees, the prediction of yields of pulp- 
wood and lumber, and the control of pests. A summary of rules for management 
is presented. 

Competition in some coniferous plantations, W. R. Adams and G. L. Chap- 
man (Vermont Sta. Bui. 4S9 (1942), pp. 26, pis. 4^ fills. 6). — An examination after 
28 years* growth of 5 coniferous species of forest trees planted on poor loamy 
soils typical of the Champlain Valley sand plains showed marked differences be- 
tween species in their capacity to grow and produce economic timber crops. The 
trees were spaced at various intervals from 2 to 8 ft. apart to simulate conditions 
comparable to those of managed and unmanaged stands. Severe competition 
in dense stands resulted iti stagnation in jack pine with reduced growth even 
by the crop trees. With Scotch pine many of the trees died early, providing the 
remainder with more growing space. With Norway (red pine) and northern 
white pine some of the trees assumed dominance and grew more rapidly so that 
the dense stand conditions were not so inhibiting. However, timber yields were 
not so large as in the less closely planted stands. Pitch pine grew slowly and 
was classed as a low-producing tree on soils of the type included in the study. 
The Norway, white, and jack pines grew satisfactorily. In the less-dense stands 
the jack pine was slightly more productive of timber in the 28 yr. than were 
Norway and white pines, but the latter species had the larger bole diameters. 
Norway and white pines are recommended for planting on sandy soils but require 
good management with adequate thinnings to produce good lumber. It is con- 
cluded that the poor, abandoned water- and wind-eroded light loamy soils, totaling 
more than 250,000 acres in northwestern Vermont, can be returned to a produc- 
tive condition by planting with coniferous species. 

Mycorrhizal inoculation of soil of low fertility, R. P. Finn (Black Rock 
Foi'est Papers, 1 (1942), No. 19, pp. 115-111, fig. 1).— In soils of low fertility, 
inoculation of white pine seedlings with known mycorhiza-forming fungi and 
mycorhizas resulted in significant growth increases. N and K were absorbed in 
significantly larger amounts by mycorhizal seedlings. N deficiency in the non- 
Inoculated seedlings produced a characteristic yellow-green color in the needles. 

Improvement cuttings in mixed hardwoods, H. H. Teyon and R. F. Finn 
(Black Rock Forest Papers, 1 (1942), No. 20, pp. 119-126, figs. 12).— In general, 
very good natural reproduction followed one or more light thinnings yielding not 
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over 5 to 6 cords per acre per year, especially if the thinning was done In good 
seed years. Too severe thinning was found harmful. Good hardwood sprouts 
were obtained from low stumps not over 5 In. In diameter. Initial selective 
weedings or releases in young hardwoods should be withheld for at least four or 
five seasons following the first thinning in the overwood. 

The comparative infliiouce of leaf mould and Inorganic fertilizers on the 
growth of red oak, R. F. Finn and H. H. Tbyon (Black Rock Forest Papers, 
J (19^2), No. 17, pp. 107-109). — In* May 1938, plats established In a mixed hard- 
wood stand, consisting generally of red, chestnut, and white oaks and red maple, 
were fertilized with leaf mold at the rate of 2.5 tons per acre, nitrate of soda at 
rates of 200 and 400 lb. per acre, and superphosphate at the rate of 400 lb. per 
acre. Measurements in 1940 of the radial increment of the trees in the several 
plats show’ed the greatest gain in the humus plats, followed next by the super- 
phosphate plat.- Nitrogen and phosphorus percentage in the leaves were some- 
what higher in these two plats than in the nitrate plats. 

Notes on the resampling of certain fertilized plots, R: P. Finn (BlOrCk 
Rock Forest Papers, 1 (1942), No. 16, pp. 103-105, figs. 4). — A comparison of the 
results of analyses of red oak leaves collected in September 1940 from plats 
that W’ere differentially fertilized in 1935 showed, since analyses in 1936, a 
significant decrease in available N in the sodium nitrate-ammonium sulfate 
area and a significant increase in N in the area fertilized with dried blood. The 
rock phosphate plats showed a significant decrease in available P. K availability 
increased significantly in all areas in all plats in the K series except one. N 
availability was increased in the control area, suggesting that the thinning given 
the plats before fertilizing had increased the supply of N available to the remaining 
trees. 

Tests of chemical control of hardwood sprouts, H. H. Tryon and R. F. 
Finn (Black Rock Forest Papers, 1 (1942), No. 18, pp. 111-113, fig. 1). — Evidence 
was obtained that either calcium chlorate (1 lb. per gallon of water) or am- 
monium thiocyanate solution (0.75 gal. of liquor and 0.25 gal. of water) would 
insure practically 100 percent prevention of sprout development if accompanied 
by complete hacking or ringing of the stumps. 

Equipment and methods for harvesting farm woodland products, 0. J. 
Telford. (Coop. Univ. Wis.). (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 1907 (1942), pp. 
[2]-\-25, figs. 22). — This deals with felling trees and the making, skidding, haub 
ing, loading, grading, and scaling of logs; poles and piling; posts, mine timbers, 
excelsior, and pulpwood; ties; fuel wood; shakes; sharpening crosscut saws; 
air-drying lumber; and the control of blue stain and checking in logs. Proper 
care of tools and safety precautions in their use are emphasized throughout. 
The making of some of the hand tools and certain loading and hauling equip- 
ment, of circular saw set-ups, and of an electrically driven crosscut saw (% iq>- 
motor) are also discussed. 

Wood fuel In wartime, R. T. Hall and M. B. Dickerman ( IJ. S. Dept. Apr., 
Farimrs* Bui. 1912 (1942), pp. [3] +22, figs, ii).-— This publication, prepared in 
collaboration with the Northeastern and Lake States Forest Experiment Stations 
and the Forest Products Laboratory, is intended to point out the best sources of 
wood fuel, its heating value, and some recently developed technics in producing, 
transporting, and utilizing fuel wood. The primary topics dealt with arc wood 
fuel and Nation-wide war production ; increasing the use of wood fuels ; produc- 
tion, marketing, and purchase of fuel wood ; and selection of material to cut. 

Forest products statistics of the Central and Prairie States, R. V. Reyn- 
olds and A. H. Pierson (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Statis. Bui. 73 (1941), pp. 94* figs. 3). — 
As the sixth and last of a series covering the entire Nation (E. S. R., 84, p. 480), 
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this bulletin presents forest-products statistics for seven Central and five Prairie 
States. 

[Stumpage and log prices for the calendar years 1039 and 1940] , H. B. 

Steer (U. S. Dept. Agr., Statis. BuU. 75 (1941), pp. 67, figs. 4: 76 (1942), pp. 67, 
figs. 4). — Prepared in the usual manner (B. S. R., 84, p. 341), these bulletins con- 
tain data presented largely In tabular form on total stumpage and log sales for 
the Nation and by States, with information on prices, etc. 

DISEASES OP PLANTS 

The Plant Disease Reporter, [September I and 16, 1942] (11. B, Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 26 {1942), Nos. 16, pp. Sl/l-SlS; 17, 
pp. 375-S88). — In addition to the host-parasite check-list revision, by F. Weiss 
(Nos. 16, Bchaejferia to Bmilax, and 17, Sophora to Sorhus), the following are 
included : 

No. 16. — 1939, 1940, and 1941 additions to the list of causes of fungus and 
bacterial plant diseases in Maine, by M. T. Hilborn; some estimates of losses 
from plant diseases In the United States prior to 1917, by N. E. Stevens; notes 
on diseases of soybeans and other legumes in Oklahoma, by J. H. McLaughlin; 
soybean diseases in Iowa, by G. C. Kent; Bclerotium rhizodes on grasses in 
Pennsylvania, by K. W. Kreitlow; single-virus streak of greenhouse tomatoes, 
by R. W. Samson; garlic mosaic in Texas, by G. B. Altstatt; observations on 
cucurbit downy mildew in South Carolina, by C. J. Nusbaum ; tomato diseases 
reported from New York ; vegetable diseases in Massachusetts, by 0. C. Boyd ; 
plant diseases occurring in Nebraska prior to July 18, 1942, by J. E. Livingston ; 
some new records for Verticillium diseases ; susceptibility of some common rose 
understocks to nematode root knot, by G. B. Altstatt; reports on potato late 
blight in North Dakota, Rhode Island, and New York; and brief notes on downy 
mildew on celtuce (Lactuca) in Pennsylvania, scarcity of sweet corn bacterial 
wilt, parasitization of rusts in Kansas, and sources of ergot for drug purposes. 

No. 17. — Thyronectria austro-amerieana disease of honey locust {Oleditsia 
triacanthos) in the South, by B. S. Crandall; Spergon and Thiosan as seed treat- 
ments for small grains, by R. W. Leukel; reports on barley and wheat scab in 
Virginia, scab on Paspalum notatum in Florida, and wheat and barley scab absent 
in western North Dakota ; reports of an unusual amount of damage by Helminr 
thosporium turcicum leaf blight on field corn in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and of 
Diplodia macrospora leaf spot in Mississippi ; cereal diseases in the Pacific North- 
west and Intermountain States in 1942, by 0. A. Suneson; reports on soybean 
diseases, including an undetermined apparently virus disease of edible soybeans 
in Rhode Island, tobacco ring spot on edible soybeans in Indiana in 1941, soybean 
diseases in Virginia and western North Dakota, and two new records for the 
frogeye leaf spot (Cercospora diazu) in Maryland and Virginia; late blight of 
potatoes in Maryland, southwestern Virginia, the Gainesville section of Florida, 
and Ohio and early blight of potatoes in western North Dakota, tomato fruit rot 
and early blight in Pennsylvania, tomato leaf spots destructive in Ohio, and 
negative report on tomato virus tip blight for Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska; and brief notes on fire blight on pears In Florida, and 
tetrachloro-p-benzoqulnone as a growth stimulant. 

Report of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Pacific division of the 
American Phytopathological Society {Phytopathology, 32 (1942), No. 9, pp. 
826-830).— Abstracts of 19 papers on plant diseases and/or their control are 
Included. 
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[Phytopathological studies hj the Arkansas Station] {Arkansas 8ta, B 91 I. 
ill (1942), pp 30 - 34 , fig. i).— -Progress reports by S. B. Locke, B. M. Cralley, and 
V. H. Young are given on development of disease-resistant tomatoes, with special 
reference to early blight and Septoria blight as well as to wilt; the reactions 
of cotton varieties to strains of the Fusarium wilt fungus ; and treating cotton- 
seed for control of seedling blight and boll rot. 

[Plant disease studies by the Missouri Station] (Missouri 8 ta. Bui. 444 
( 1942 ), pp. 29-32, 65-66, 95 ). — Brief reports by G. M. Tucker, J. B. Livingston, 
J. T. Middleton, M. A. Smith, and C. G. Vinson are included on the effects of 
seed treatments on stands, yields, and control of Fusarium moniliforme infection 
In corn, on winter hardiness, yields, and disease control in barley, and on yields 
of oats; breeding tomatoes for Fusarium wilt resistance; morphologic and 
physiologic studies of the genus Phytophthora (coop. Calif, and Oreg. Expt. 
Stas.) ; spraying for control of apple scab and pear leaf spot (Fabraea maculata) 
(coop. U. S. D. A.) ; purification and properties of plant viruses; and cottonseed 
treatment for anthracnose control. 

Plant diseases ^Nebraska Sta. Rpt. J* PP- 31-41 ). — Brief reports of sta- 

tion work, by R. W. Goss, J. H. Jensen, J. B. Livingston, M. W. Felton, E. Kneen, 
B. Wright, and C. B. Dallimore, are included on the physiology of and breeding 
for resistance to halo blight in beans and variation in strains of the causal 
bacteria (Phytomonas medicaginis phaseolicola) : Fusarium wilt, scab, spindle 
tuber, ring rot, and haywire disease of potato; inoculation method for wheat 
bunt; charcoal rot of corn and sorghum; damping-off of broadloaf seedlings 
and Phomopsis blight of eastern red cedar in the nursery (coop. U. S. D, A.) ; 
and sugar beet diseases. 

[Phytopathological work by the Te.\as Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. 
D. A.). (Terns Sta. Rpt. 194U PP- 64-73; 104-105, II 4 , 115, 120-121, 135, 144-W^ 
161, 162, 163, 166, 168, 170, ni, 181-182).— BviQt notes of progress, by W. N. 
Ezekiel, C. H. Rogers, [J. E.] Simpson, [0.] Nelson, [Jr.], L. M. Blank, P. J. 
Talley, Mason, F. M. Eaton, N. E. Rigler, A. A. Dunlap, A. L. Harrison, G. E. 
Altstatt, G. KenKnight, H. P. Smith, E. W. Lyle, Watkins, H. F. Morris, B. C. 
Langley, E. G. Tullis, C. E. Minarik, P. A. Young, G. H. Godfrey, and S. S. 
Ivanoff, are presented on cotton (Phymatotrichum) root rot investigations. 
Including weather relations, attenuation of cultures by repeated mycelial transfer, 
resistance of seedling trees, susceptibility test of various plant species in the 
nursery, organic acids as growth substances for the fungus, eradication methods 
for nurseries and orchards in deep sandy soil, winter cover crops, tillage, and 
fertilizers v. control, relationship between pH and inorganic N sources in cultures 
of the fungus, its growth reactions to amino nitrogens, absorption and utilization 
of inorganic and organic N, cotton plant physiology v. root rot susceptibility, 
cotton plant inoculations under various nutrient conditions and fruiting studies 
in relation to nutrients, root rot sclerotia, rotations in relation to root rot, and 
sulfur and crude oil in control ; cotton infection from acid delinted treated seed 
V. untreated fuzzy seed ; control of angular leaf spot of cotton ; cotton varieties 
resistant to wilt and root knot and two kinds of resistance to wilt as affected 
by root knot, and preferable varieties of wilt-resistant cotton; tomato disease 
studies, including spraying for and breeding for resistance to Altemaria early 
blight, Stemphylium gray spot in Texas, nematode reactions of tomato varieties 
and species, rosette of unknown cause, Fusarium wilt resistance, white flowers 
as a marker for Fusarium wilt immunity, varietal resistance to blossom-end 
rot, effects of Cu sprays on Marglobe tomato yields, and lethal gene leaf spot 
abnormality; seed treatments for beets, cucumbers, peas, and spinach; peanut 
disease studies, including southern blight and Cercospora leaf spot; field tests 
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Of Fusarium wilt resistant watermelons; spraying and dusting cantaloups for 
downy mildew; garlic diseases; onion neck rot prevention in cold storage, and 
leaf blight (cause unknown) ; spraying peaches for scab and brown rot; rose 
diseases, including root knot resistance, spraying for black spot, Diplodia die- 
back, streak disease, chlorosis control, and crown gall and hairy root control ; 
rice diseases, including Incidence of leaf spots, Gurvularia lunata in relation 
to black kernel disease, white lip in relation to Ca and Mg, and straighthcad disease 
factors; charcoal disease {Sclerotium hataticola) of sorghums; disease resistance 
in grain sorghums and Sudan grass hybrids; Pythiutrirresistant milo strains; 
soil fumigation for control of crop pests. Including root knot and southern blight 
(Sclerotium rolfm) ; burning of tomato plants avoided by improved fertilizer drill : 
cabbage damping-off control, Alternaria leaf spot varietal reactions, and seed 
treatment for black rot; citrus stem-end rot, mineral-deficiency chlorosis, N- 
starvatlon chlorosis, chemical deposits on foliage of citrus and other plants and 
their possible relation to chlorosis and yield, and pruning-wound protectants; 
strawberry chlorosis ; Alternaria leaf blight of carrot ; virus-induced “yellows” 
of eggplant; and sulfur in relation to chlorosis in cowpeas and root-nodule 
production, and root knot susceptibility of cowpeas. 

Investigations on copper deficiency in plants, C. S. Piper (Jotir. Agr. 8ci- 
[England], 32 (]9Jf2), No. 2, pp. l/fS-llS, pis. 5, fig. 1 ). — A water-culture technic 
is described, making possible the precision determination of effects on plant 
growth of the absence of traces of the various heavy metals. The essentiality of 
Cu for plant growth was confirmed, and the quantitative data presented indicate 
that addition of traces to a nutrient solution leads to growth increases of the 
order of 200-1,200 percent. The characteristic symptoms from growing oats, 
peas, wheat, Wimmera ryegrass, Phalaris, flax, tomato, subterranean clover, and 
alfalfa in nutrient solutions without Cu are described. Analytical data are also 
included. The degree of moisture saturation of the soil had little effect on the 
Cu uptake of plants. An increase of soil acidity to pH 4.7 increased the availa- 
bility somewhat, but partial sterilization by heat had a greater effect. In neither 
case, however, was the increase of the same order of magnitude as the corre- 
sponding increase in Mn availability. The increased absorption of Cu by plants 
as the result of CuSO* applications to the soil was small. Rye absorbed more Cu 
from a given soil than oats, and could be grown normally to maturity in a soil 
on which oats failed from Cu deficiency. There are 40 references. 

Method of obtaining pure cultures of Corticium stevensii from sclerotia, 
E. C. Tims and F. Bonner. (La. State Univ.). (Phytopathology, 32 (19/t2), 
No. 9, pp. 82/f--825 ). — In attempting to obtain pure cultures of this fungus, about 
1,500 sclerotia from fig and tung branches were given various types of steriliza- 
tion and plated out on aqueous agar. Best results were obtained by soaking 
them in a mixture of 1-1,000 HgCh in 50 percent ethyl alcohol for 2 min. and 
washing in sterile water. 

Effects of some mild forms of mosaic on potato and a few other plants, 
W. E. Stone. (Vt. Expt. Sta.). (Jottr. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 05 (1942), No. 4, pp. 
195-201, figs. 5 ). — Width of palisade layer and thickness of leaf in potato were 
found little affected by mild mosaic virus, but, in general, intercellular spaces 
were larger than in normal leaves. Chloroplasts were reduced in size and 
number in leaves showing mild mosaic mottle. Those in affected areas could 
be readily distinguished by staining reactions, and their starch grains were 
smaller and more numerous than in healthy leaves and were not readily re- 
moved from the plastids during darkness. The nuclei of mottled potato leaves 
were considerably smaller than in comparable healthy leaves. On raspberry, 
cells In the upper leaf epidermis of yellow pares were appreciably smaller 
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than those of green parts of either the same or of healthy leaves. Blackberry 
leaves with rugose mosaic had upper epidermal cells in green parts larger 
than in yellow parts and lower epidermal cells smaller than in yellow parts. 
Comparisons of size and number of stomata in green and yellow parts of af- 
fected leaves showed no consistent difference. In blackberry infected with mild 
mosaic, epidermal cells were smaller in yellow than in green parts, but the 
stomata were larger and more numerous. In groundcherry, epidermal cells 
were considerably larger in healthy than in mosaic leaves, but stomata varied 
little in size or number, at least on an area basis. There are 23 references. 

Antibiosis in the elimination of Phymatotrichum omnivorum sclerotia 
from soil, P. B. Claek and R. B. Mitchell. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Bact., 4 // 
(1 942), No. i, p. HI). — An abstract. 

Factors affecting the activity of Pseudomonas-Phytomonas fluorescent 
bacteria in soil, R. B. Mitchell and F. B. Clark. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Boot., 
44 {1942), No. i, p. 14I). — An abstract. 

The spread of virus diseases of the yellows type under field conditions, 
V. L. Fbampton, M. B. Linn, and E. D. Hansinq. (Cornell Univ.). {Phytopa- 
thology, 32 {1942), No. 9, pp. 799-808, figs. 6). — The various factors related to 
wind and weather, which vary in an indeterminable manner and which in- 
fluence insect behavior, probtibly are considered as insurmountable barriers to 
a rational consideration of the spread on insect-transmitted diseases, but an 
understanding of the pattern produced under field conditions would be of ob- 
vious value to plant pathologists. The authors have attempted such a rational 
consideration of disease spread' in a special case of the insect transmission of 
viruses of the yellows type. A differential equation describing the dissemina- 
tion of viruses of this type in the field has been derived and integrated, and 
data obtained in two experiments are said to satisfy two demands of the in- 
tegrated form. The assumptions involved in the derivation of this equation 
were that the movements of the insect vectors are random, that the number 
of plants becoming infected is proportional to the number fed upon, and that 
spread from plant to plant within the field is of small importance. The 
boundary conditions set up in obtaining the field data were that the insect 
population in the newly plowed field was negligible, that the insect reservoir 
was not substantially depleted during the course of the experiment, and that 
the effects at the ends of the fields be neglected. Although an evaluation of 
constants cannot be undertaken, the general equation developed seems to de- 
scribe adequately the distribution pattern, inasmuch as data on hand satisfy 
the demands of the equation. The observations reported include the dissemina- 
tion of yellow dwarf of potatoes into potato fields and the dissemination of 
aster yellows into endive and lettuce beds. 

Extraction of auxin from maize, from smut tumors of maize, and from 
UstUago zeae, J. E. Moulton {Dot. Qaz., lOS {1942), No. 4, pp. 725-739).— For 
a given weight of smut tumors, water extraction yielded a greater amount of 
auxin than that by ether. Dry ether extracts were not active. Water Is nec- 
essary for liberating auxin from the tissue, and its action may be hydrolytic. 
Corn smut tumors yielded auxin slowly with either water or ether extraction. 
The auxin was almost completely removed from U. zeae in one ether extraction. 
Smut tumors from corn leaves or stems yielded more auxin than healthy leaves 
or stems. Strains of U. zeae grown on a synthetic medium containing neither 
proteins nor amino acids produced auxin. Extracts of both types of medium 
on which U. zeae had grown for 2 mo. contained much auxin, and practically 
the same amount in each case. The pathogenicity of strains of V. zeae was 
apparently correlated with their ability to produce auxin in a bactotryptone 
or a synthetic medium. There are 22 references. 
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Host and pathogen indices to the diseases observed on grasses In certain 
western States during 1041, O. W. FiscoaEa, R. Sfbaotje, H. W. Johnson, and 
J. R. Hardison. (Coop. Wash, and N. Dak. Bxpt. Stas.). (U, 8, Dept. Apr., 
Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 19^2, Sup. 137, pp. 87-144). — ^Data from 
collections and observations of grass diseases In Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, North and South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming in 1941 are summarized. Due to the unprecedented rainfall of 
the growing season in most of the areas, foliage diseases were considerably 
favored as shovn by the unusual number and extent of development of leaf 
spots, rusts, and bacterial diseases. The report includes 259 species and varie- 
ties of grasses on which a total of 161 diseases are recorded, among them 62 
leaf spots, streaks, etc., 30 rusts, 28 primary and secondary root rots, and 25 
smuts. 

Olavlceps yanagawaensis in imported seed of Japanese lawn grass, C. L. 

Lefebvee. (U. S. D. a.). (Phytopathology, 32 (1942), No. 9, pp. 809-812, figs. 
2). — Sclerotia of C. yanagawaensis (new to the United States) were found in 
Japanese lawngrass (Zoysia japonica) seed from Japan. Treating it with a 
75 percent solution of HaS 04 for 20-30 min. killed the ergot sclerotia and im- 
proved the germination of the seed. A rye hybrid, highly susceptible to 
C. purpurea, failed to become infected when inoculated with mature ascospores of 
0. yanagawaensis. 

Mercury substitutes for turf disease control, P. P. Pibone (New Jersey 
Stas. Nursery Disease Notes, 15 (1942), No. 1, pp. 4 )- — Following the preliminary 
work (B. S. R., 87, p. 810), extensive tests have been made, not only with tetra- 
methyl thiuram disulfide (T. M. T. D. or Thiosan) but also with the organic com- 
pounds Spergon and Lawn Sinox, on outdoor turf under environal conditions so 
favorable for dollar spot that it was doubtful whether even mercurials would 
have given good control. In two blocks of Seaside Bent and of a mixture of 
Creeping and Colonial Bent, respectively, both Thiosan and Sinox gave marked 
reductions in dollar spot, but Spergon was considerably less effective. 

Breeding corn hybrids for smut resistance, G. H. Stringfield and D. H. 
Bowman. (U. S. D. A. and Ohio Bxpt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron., 34 
(1942), No. 5, pp. 4S6-494t figs. 3). — Corn smut (Ustilago zeae) counts in 48 
performance tests indicated about three-fourths of the hybrid entries to carry 
less infection than the open-pollinated varieties, and 12 inbred lines appeared to 
be more or less resistant. Hybrids in which half or more of the parentage con- 
sisted of these resistant Inbred lines showed less than a third as much smut as 
the open-pollinated varieties. Furthermore, It is shown that hybrids have been 
developed that combine a high degree of smut resistance with other desirable 
agronomic characters, and such hybrids are being grown extensively. Use of 
these and similar hybrids in other States is said to constitute the first significani 
advance in the control of corn smut. There are 17 references. 

A root rot of cotton caused by Thielaviopsis basicola, G J. King and J. T. 
Presley (Phytopathology, 32 (1942), No. 9, pp. 752-761, figs. 3). — It was deter- 
mined in 1938 that this new cotton disease, especially injurious to American- 
Bgyptlan varieties in two widely separated areas of Arizona, is due to T. hasicola. 
Seedling stands are often destroyed, but surviving plants tend to recover under 
prevailing high midsummer temperatures. However, in the fall occluded root 
lesions of such plants may become active and cause their death. Taproots of 
the unthrifty infected seedlings exhibit a purplish-black rot and often cavi- 
ties in the central cylinder, and affected mature plants have a taproot swoolen 
near the collar and an internal purplish-black rot of the vascular system. The 
brownish chlamydospores in the conductive tissues of diseased plants are char- 
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ncteristic. In culture, the cotton isolate from Arizona resembled tobacco isolates 
from Tennessee and Missouri, though slight differences in color, density, and 
sectoring habits of colonies were observed. Reactions of these various isolates on 
the hosts were essentially the same, as shown by inoculations and cross-inocula- 
tions on the cotton varieties used and on Maryland Broadleaf tobacco. Under 
greenhouse conditions, nearly all inoculated plants developed symptoms but only 
a few of them died. 

Cotton wilt In Alabama as affected by potash supplements and as related 
to varietal behavior and other important agronomic problems, H. B. Tis- 
dale and J. B. Dick. (Ala. Expt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). {Jowr, Amer. Soc. 
A{/ron,f 34 (1942) ^ No. 5, pp. 403-426, fiys. 5). — From several 1- to 4-yr. field tests 
on Fusarium wilt-infested plats at various Alabama locations, it was indicated 
that development of the disease varies greatly among localities, by seasons within 
localities, and among varieties within localities by seasons. In areas where tests 
were conducted for 8 yr. or more, there was an average of 45-83 percent of wilt- 
infected plants in the highly susceptible group and much fiuctuation in the weakly 
tolerant group with an average of 9-56 percent. In most areas the resistant and 
highly tolerant groups were distinguishable only with difficulty. The increased 
severity of the infection in the tolerant-resistant groups at three stations may 
have been duo to a deficiency of K, and in a fourth area with severe infection 
root knot may have been a contributing factor. The relatively constant ranking 
of varieties or strains with respect to percentage of wilt, regardless of general 
wilt severity, is interpreted as field evidence against the existence of physiologi- 
cal races of the fungus differing greatly in their ability to parasitize specific varie- 
ties. The differential response of varieties to K and the influence of seasons and 
other cnvironal factors are indicated as of greater practical concern than are 
possible races that might complicate the breeding program. 

‘‘The potash-varioty-wilt studies at Auburn, Moundville, and Alexandria showed 
that varieties differ with resix^ct to potash needs for normal development or for 
withstanding wilt attacks. This differential response of varieties to potash treat- 
ments appears to be associated with the grouping of varieties with respect to re- 
sistance. At Auburn and Alexandria, where the wilt was not severe except on the 
susceptible and highly susceptible varieties, these varieties continued to respond 
favorably to increasingly heavy applications of potash. Where wilt was excep- 
tionally severe, as at Moundville, heavy applications of potash did not enable 
such varieties to overcome wilt. At Moundville heavy applications of potash 
were of greatest value to the resistant varieties. On the other hand, 3 ye.ars’ 
results at Auburn showed that resistant varieties require only a moderate amount 
of potash for maximum yields and that greater amounts are harmful. There 
was a rather close, but inverse, relationship between yield of seed cotton and 
the percentage of wilt-affected plants at the midseason count.” 

Treatments recommendedl for prevention of heavy annual loss from oat 
smuts, J. A. PiNCKARD (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (1942), No. 8, p. 
6 ). — An informative paper on loose and covered smuts of oats, including direc- 
tions for preventive seed treatment by New Improved Ceresan and by liquid 
formaldehyde. 

Survey of potato diseases in peat soils in California, E. J. Petehs (Amer. 
Potato Jour., 19 (1942), No. 5, pp. 105-106 ). — The author’s culture survey of ,120 
wilted plants grown under conditions obtaining in peat soils gave about 68 per- 
cent infected by Rhizoctonia solani, nearly 21 percent by Erwinia phytophthora. 
and about 3 percent each for ring rot alone and plus blackleg. The need for 
more careful and critical examination of plants in* the field along with laboro 
tory tests is emphasized for determining the causal agents in such oases. 
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Three years’ comparisons of dusts and bordeaux spray for potato pro- 
duction In central Jersey, R. H. Daines, J. C. Campbell, and W. H. Martin. 
(N. J. Expt. Stas.). {Amer. Potato Jour., 19 {19^2), No. 5, pp. 00-96) .—Tests 
over a 3-yr. period (1938-40) with bordeaux mixture and copper lime dust are 
compared with pyrethrum and rotenone, used alone or jointly, as foliage protect- 
ants in central New Jersey for control of foliage diseases, flen beetles, and leaf- 
hoppers. From the results under a wide variety of growing seasons it was clear 
that no one foliage protectant is best under all conditions. Detailed results for 
each season are summarized. 

A histological study of hollow heart of potatoes, J. Levitt. (Minn. Expt. 
Sta.). (Awer. Potato Jour., 19 {19^2), No. 7, pp. 131,-1^/S, figa. d).— Hollow heart 
was found to arise in a necrotic patch of cells after it had become surrounded 
by a cambium layer. Though the largest hollows usually occurred in the largest 
tubers, early stages were observed in those weighing as little as 1.8 gm. The 
condition was noted in the earliest harvest examined (July 24), its incidence 
being double that in the latest. Treatments aitected its incidence only when 
given early in the season, indicating that the disorder must have originated in 
all tubers at that time. Measurements revealed the perimedulla cells adjacent 
to the edge of the hollow to be larger than the pith cells adjacent to the face. 
This may indicate more rapid growth in the former tissue, a possible factor in 
hollow heart formation. All six of the minerals investigated (K, Cu, Mg, Pe, 
Mn, and Ca) occurred in larger amounts (dry weight) in the healthy than in 
the affected tubers. The excess in the pith as compared with the perimedulla 
was also reduced. 

Incidence of hollow heart in potatoes as influenced by removal of foliage 
and shading, F. A. Kbantz and E. P. Lana. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. 
Potato Jour., 19 (1942), No. 7, pp. 14ht49). — Foliage removal at successive stages 
of tuber development (1940-41) was followed by a decrease in the number of 
hills free from hollow heart when done at the time of tuber seating but not 
later. Shading with black sateen cloth for 5-10 days tended to increase the 
number of unaffected hills when done at time of tuber setting but not 21 dJiys 
later. About the same incidence was observed in hills harvested when their 
average weight was 157 gm. and the individual tuber weight 7.5 gm. as when 
the plants matured and the average weight per hill was 776 gm. and the tuber 
weight 53 gm. Removal of 20, 40, 60, and 80 percent of the foliage did not signif- 
icantly influence the average number of tubers set per hill, mean yield per hill, 
or mean weight of individual tubers. Foliage removal was followed by a very 
active renewal of vine growth and a delayed vine maturity. This active 
renewal of vino growth may have been a significant contributing factor in in- 
creasing the incidence of hollow heart in the early period of tuber enlargement. 

Accuracy of the ultraviolet-light method for selecting ring rot free po- 
tato seed stocks, V. E. Iverson and F. M. Harrington. (Mont. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer. Potato Jour., 19 (1942), No. 4 j PP- 71-74)- — In comparisons of the ultra- 
violet-light and gram-stain methods for selecting seed stocks free from ring 
rot it was found that the former Is as effective as the latter, that examinations 
require less than one-tenth the time of the gram stain, and that the ultraviolet 
method has additional value In reducing the incidence of other “vascular” diseases. 

Resistance of certain potato varieties and seedling progenies to ring rot, 
11. Bonde, P. J. Stevenson, C. F. Clark, and R. V. Akeley. (Maine Expt. Sta, 
and U. S. D. A.). (Phytopathology, 32 (1942), No. 9, pp. 813-819).— Phytomonas 
itepedonica has spread rapidly, and the presence of even a trace of infection is 
a menace to successful production from susceptible potato varieties. Seeking to 
determine the availability of resistant or Immune potato strains, the authors 
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tested 64 named foreign and American varieties and a number of unnamed seed- 
ling varieties for susceptibility. Among these, 2 foreign varieties and 2 seedlings 
appeared to be resistant, and of the latter one had attractive tubers and the 
other desirable commercial qualities. Nearly half of the progeny of a cross 
between the resistant President and the susceptible Katahdin varieties proved 
resistant, and a few selections from a cross between 2 susceptible varieties were 
more resistant than either parent. Judging from these results it should not be 
very difficult to develop strains combining ring rot resistance with other com- 
mercially important qualities. 

Prevention of potato seed piece decay, O. H. Elmer. (Kans. Expt. Sta.) 
{Amer, Potato Jour.^ 19 (1942) ^ No. 2, pp. 19-23). — The results of this 6-yr. 
investigation indicated that under Kansas conditions seed-piece decay can 
be largely prevented by treatment with acidulated corrosive sublimate or with 
yellow oxide of mercury. The former also proved effective for sterilizing 
tuber-borne Rhizoctonia sclerotia and for preventing spread of ring rot bacteria 
from infected to noninfected seed pieces during planting operations. Hot formal- 
dehyde treatments and preplanting suberization of cut seed pieces were not so 
effective against seed-piece decay as were the mercurials. 

Formation of biologically active tobacco-mosaic virus in vivo, as affected 
by nitrogen supply, E. L. Spencer (Jour. Bact.y 43 (1942) ^ No. J, p. 646). — An 
abstract. 

The control of damping-off of vegetables by formaldehyde and other 
chemicals, W. J. Doran, E. F. Guba, and C. J. Gilgut (Massachusetts Sta. Bui. 
394 (1942)y pp. 20). — The original object of this study was to determine the rela- 
tive merits of certain chemicals for controlling damping-off of vegetables in hotbeds 
and coldframes, where at least 90 percent of the trouble in the State proved 
due to Pythium spp,, with Rhizoctonia important on crucifers and Aphanomyces 
euteiohea often responsible on celery. No one best dry chemical treatment was 
found for seeds of all vegetables. A list of vegetables together with the seed 
treatments found best to improve the stand of each is given. Applied to the 
soil after seeding, chloropicrin gave very good control, but is not preferred by 
the authors. Vinegar gave more effective control in acid than in alkaline soils, 
and both this and acetic acid were good substitutes for formaldehyde but in 
general not equal to it. Spraying seedbeds and seedlings with bordeaux, red 
cuprous oxide, or zinc oxide were less satisfactory than soil treatments with form- 
aldehyde or certain seed treatments. Substances containing sodium hypochlorite 
were inferior to formaldehyde, acetic acid, or chloropicrin. Salicylic acid, pyro- 
ligneous acid, and oxyqulnoline sulfate gave good results with the vegetables on 
which they were used. Calcium cyanamide was more especially useful where 
it was necessary to treat the soil before seeding. Ammonium hydroxide and 
ammonium sulfate applied to soils of high pH gave very good control. Pea stands 
were much improved by formaldehyde applied in the rows at seeding time. Form- 
aldehyde gave good results on vegetables when applied by subirrigation, provided 
the soil was not too moist. Plant growth was usually Improved when it was 
applied to nonsterilized soil, but not to soil recently steamed. Applied before 
seeding, formaldehyde gave good protection against damping-off for about 6 days 
after soil treatment, but little or none after 11 days. Detailed directions and 
results for these and other treatments are presented and discussed. There are 
20 references. 

Resistance of cucumber seedlings to damping-off as related to age, season 
of year, and level of nitrogen nutrition, T. T. McClure and W. B. Bobbins. 
(N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Bot. Oaz., lOS (1942), No. pp. 684-697, figs. 20).— Wh&i 
492064—42 6 
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cucumber seedlings were cultured in sand at high and low N levels during several 
different seasons of the year and inoculated at various ages with a PythiuiVriypvi 
fungus, the young seedlings proved more susceptible than the older ones. Those 
grown under the relatively poor light of winter remained susceptible longer than 
those grown under the good light conditions of spring and early summer. Seed- 
lings grown with no external supply of N remained susceptible to infection longer 
than those supplied with a complete nutrient solution. Resistance to infection 
was accompanied by a deposition of lignin in the cell walls of the tissue surround- 
ing the area of infection, and susceptibility was accompanied by incompleteness 
or absence of this lignification. It is suggested that such ligniflcation, when 
continuous, may serve as a barrier to the spread of the j)athogcn. Deposition 
of lignin was found to be a function of Jiving parenchymatous cells and to occur 
in the vicinity of a wound or of fungus infection. In a healthy plant these cells 
did not become lignified. There are 25 references. 

Resistance to mosaic virus in the cucumber, 0. Shifuiss, C. 11. Myichs, and 
C. Chupp. ([N. Y.] Cornell Expt. Sta.). {Phytopathology ^ 32 {10J/2)j No, .0, pp. 
773-7S4, figs, 4 )- — In this preliminiiry report the genetic control of virus symp- 
toms in the cucumber and criteria for measuring resistance are discussed. In 
understanding the mechanism involved, two developmental phases are distin- 
guished, viz, the cotyledon and (he composite true-leaf stages. Three comple- 
mentary genes appartmtly conlrol the ability or the failure to produce chlorosis 
at the cotyledon stage, the genetic I’atio in K 2 being 27 nonchlorotic to 37 chloroiic. 
This ratio is constantly changing at the composite true-leaf stage, where several 
gene modifiers also take part in the genetic conlrol of virus symptoms. Thus, 
the frequency of symptomless plants here is very low. The presence or absences 
of chlorosis on the cotyledons determines whether the tesled plant is susceptible 
or tolerant to mosaic. The degree of tolerance can be determined by the severity 
or mildness of symptoms and by the relative distance from the inoculated 
cotyledons to the true leaf on which symptoms first appear, the greater the dis- 
tance the higher being the resistance. All resivStant stocks possess the three 
basic dominant genes. They vary among themstdves in the relative number of 
dominant modifiers. Suggestions to breeders are included. 

A study of spreaders for use on hops in tlie field control of downy mildew, 
(j. R. Hoeener. (Oreg. Kxpt. Sta.). {Phytopathology, 32 {1942) t No. 9, pp, 820- 
823, figs. 2). — The author presents a study of spreaders for use with fungicides 
in spraying hops against downy mildew {Pseudoperonospora humuli). Laboratory 
apparatus devised for comparing various spreaders is described. The lowest 
effective dilutions of 36 spreaders are presented, and a field formula for rosin-soap, 
one of the most promising, is given. 

Distribution and relative importance of various fungi associated with 
pea root-rot in commercial pea-growing areas in New York, O. A. Reinking 
{New York State Sta. Tech. Bui. 204 {1942), pp. 43, figs. 12). — Isolations and 
microscopic examinations indicated that practically all root rot organisms re- 
ported on peas in this and other countries are widely distributed in the older 
pea soils of western New York. The following fungi, listed in order of impor- 
tance, were found primarily responsible for pea diseases in the State: Fusarium 
solani martii f. 2, Aphanomyces cuteiches, Pythium ultimum, Rhizoctonia solani, 
and Ascochyta piimdella. None of the other fungi commonly associated with 
root rot caused serious disease either under greenhouse or field conditions. The 
destructive organisms and disease were found in a wide range of soils at pH 
6.25-7.48 and In a few soils at pH 5.4 and 5.6. F. solani martii f. 2, P. ultimum, 
and solani were found to be Indigenous to certain virgin pea soils. The first 
two multiplied In the soil with repeated pea plantings, the severity of root rot ap- 
parently depending on the build-up of destructive fungi. 
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A 0-yr. study of Holds on the station’s canning crops farm at Geneva where 
peas have been grown in rotation for IG yr. showed that the important root rot 
organisms were not entirely eliminated by a 3-, 4-, or o-yr. rotation. Neverthe- 
less, profitable yields were obtained during favorable growing seasons on the 
sufficiently fertilized fields in spite of the presence of pathogens. One strain 
of F. solani mmtii f. 2 isolated from root rot in California red kidney bean proved 
extremely pathogenic to peas and capable of attacking and living as a weaker 
parasite on various dry beans. The latter, therefore, should be excluded from 
a rotation where peas are to be planted. There are 27 references. 

Notes on the influence of microorganisms on growth of squash plants in 
water culture with particular reference to manganese nutrition, H. A. 
Barker and T. G. Broyer. (Univ. Calif.). {Soil Set., 53 {li))2), No. (i, pp. 467- 
>}77, figs. 2). — Squash phints grown in Mii-deficioiit solution cultures exhibited 
typical deficiency symptoms whether or not the roots were sterile. Highly con- 
taminated soil-inoculated idants were usually smaller and less healthy than those 
with sterile root systems, whether grown in “complete” or Mn-deficient nutrient 
solutions. The iufiueuce of micro-organisms was lirst manifested by root injury, 
but very soon the w^hole plant became affected. The relation of these phenomena 
to the trace-clement deficiency symploms of plants gi-own on certain disease-pro- 
ducing soils is not yet clear. Heavily contaminated excised roots had a consist- 
ently higher respiratory rate than comparable sterile roots. The relative Oa 
deficiency that may re.sult under certain conditions from the greater O 2 con- 
sumption of contaminated roots may play a role in root injury, but other unde- 
fined factors are believed more important. The apparent Fo requirements of 
sterile plants are smaller than those of heavily contaminated plants. This is 
believed due to two factors, viz, the pH of culture solutions in which sterile plants 
are grown tends to be low'ercd rather than raised as with contaminated plants, 
and the organic radical of the Fe salt is not decomposed. Excised sterile roots 
produced about one-third as much CO 2 anaerobically as aerobically. The com- 
parative behavior of sterile and contaminated roots indicated that (’O 2 produced 
anaerobically by the latter is largely due to the plant component of the plant- 
microbe system. 

Relative resistance of tomato varieties, selections, and crosses to defolia- 
tion by Alternaria and Stemphyliuin, C. F. Andrus, G. B. Key^nakd, and B. L. 
Wade (C7, S. Dept. Agr. Cir. 652 (1042), pp. 23, figs, d).— The preliminary results 
are presented of an extended breeding project planned to develop tomatoes resist- 
ant to defoliation diseases, the methods described including field grading of a 
large number of hybrid populations, commercial varieties, and foreign introduc- 
tions. An efficient inoculation technic, involving use of finely cut mycelium, was 
develoi)ed and used for testing large numbers of plants under controlled green- 
house conditions for resistance to early blight {A. solani) and gray leaf spot {S. 
solani), considered the most important leaf spot diseases in the southeastern 
United States and among the outstanding causes of defoliation. All varieties 
proved susceptible to early blight, but when the severity of infection was adjusted 
at a suitable level by dilution of the inoculum, significant degrees of tolerance 
were found in selections of the currant tomato {Lycopcrsicon pimpineUifolium) 
and in L. peruvianum, and to a lesser extent in certain commercial tomato varie- 
ties. Outstanding resistance to gray leaf spot was found in selections of L. 
pimpineUifolium and in its hybrids with the common tomato. Many selections 
resistant to gray leaf spot were also resistant to Fusarium wilt and some of them 
showed significant tolerance to early blight. No large-fruited resistant segregates 
were obtained from crosses of L. pimpineUifolium with large-fruited tomatoes, 
but many selectlpns were intermediate in size and are a definite advance toward 
commercial tyiies. In the hybrid progenies examined there were no significant 
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correlations in resistance to Stemphylium and to Alternaria as indicated by Inocu- 
lations, but in trials with varieties and P. 1. accessions, significant correlations 
were usually found. 

Gall formatian by Phytomonas tnmefaciens extract and indole-3-acetic 
acid in cultures of tomato roots, B. A. Friedman and T. Francis, Jr. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Phytopathology, S2 (1942), No. 9, pp. 762-1172, figs. 4), — ^When excised 
tomato roots were cultured in 125-cc. Brlenmeyer fiasks containing 60 ca of 
P. R. White’s yeast extract (E. S. R., 72, p. 185) or synthetic media, addition of 
ether extract of 6.5 1. of potato-dextrose broth in which P. tumefaoiens had 
grown for 3 days reduced growth, caused excess root-hair development, and 
resulted in swellings of cut ends of some roots. Roots grown in solution to 
which indole-3-a(’etic acid (10-0.0125 mg./l.) had been added responded by gall 
formation. The tumors were characterized by hypertrophy, stimulation of root 
primordia, hyperplasia, occasional multinucleate cells, excess root-hair produc- 
tion, and callus formation. Galls were formed only in those concentrations of 
indole-3-acetic acid causing growth inhibition. Up to dilutions of about 7 by 
16^ moles/1., indole-3-acetlc acid reduced root elongation, number of rootlets, 
and total dry weight. Concentration of 10^®, 10^, and 16"^* M did not appear 
to accelerate root growth. 

Wound dressings on apple trees, J. S. Cooley (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Oir. 656 
(1942), pp. 19, figs. 6). — In an attempt to discover treatments that did not kill the 
cambium around wounds and the effects of season of wounding on the healing 
of wounds, a large number of dressings were tried and the most promising 
were later tested on mature apple trees in Oregon and Virginia. These in- 
cluded white lead and linseed oil, shellac, and two waxlike dressings, one (No. 
641) containing 8 parts by weight of rosin and 3 of sardine oil and the other 
(No. 640) copper soap in addition. Healing was more rapid transversely than 
longitudinally, in the latter case wounds enlarging even where the best dressings 
were used. Wounds made In June or later produced little or no callus, en- 
largement due to death of tissues taking place in both directions. Longitudinal 
extensions of wounds made in winter was usually greater than in those made 
in spring. The slightly Injurious dressings caused less killing when applied in 
spring than at any other lime. Shellac gave the best callus formation and less 
dying or longitudinal wound extension than any other dressing tried, and No. 
541 gave better healing in general than white lead and linseed oil or No. 640. 
Untreated wounds usually healed better than those treated with white lead 
and linseed oil, but poorer than those treated with shellac. For combined 
wound and woolly apple aphid protection, dressing No. 541 is recommended. In 
case the best approved materials are not available under existing war priori- 
ties the latest Information should be sought. A wound dressing only slightly 
toxic may have injurious effects on apple tree wounds, and the hazard of the 
treatment might be even greater than that of possible heart rot injury. There 
are 16 references. 

A progress report on the yellow-leaf disease of sour cherry, E. J. Ras- 
mussen and D. Cation. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Potnol. 8oc. Proc., 57 
(1941), pp. ISS-I 4 O).— Yellow leaf, present in Michigan for at least 20 yr., is a 
slow-acting disease of considerable economic importance because it causes pre- 
mature defoliation, progressive reduction in spur growth, reduced yields, and 
shortening of the profitable life of the orchard. It is a virus disease trans- 
missible by budding, and sprays, fertilizers, or cultural practices are of no 
avail in eliminating it Its apparent orchard spread varies from year to 
year, but the mechanism of spontaneous transmission is unknown, though 
some evidence points to leafhoppers as possible vectors. Montmor^cy cherry 
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selections appear to vary in susceptibility. Nursery tree propagation from 
healthy high-producing strains or selections promises to become an important 
control measure. 

Prune dwarf, E. M. Hildebrand. (Cornell Univ.). (Phytopathology, 38 
No, pp, 741-751^ figs, 5), — Originally found only in Niagara County, 
N. Y., prune dwarf Is now also known In Canada. Since both Bradshaw and 
Damson plums were found to be symptomless carriers, the virus may be 
more widespread than is realized. The disease spreads slowly and, ordinarily, 
to the immediately adjacent trees in orchards in spurts which have been corre- 
lated with severe green plum aphid infestations, but insect transmission tests 
have been negative. Yields on the prune types of plums average less than 
10 percent of normal. The Lombard plum, which suffers foliage symptoms but 
not abortion of the pistils, yielded slightly below normal, apparently because 
of the reduced foliage. Fruiting of the Damson plum, which masked symptoms, 
seemed to be normal. 

The only essential for successful transmission to susceptible plants was tissue 
union between scion and stock, and the shortest incubation i)eriod for prune 
was 5 weeks. Of the Prunus domestica varieties tested, only Lombard plum 
(besides the prune types) developed typical foliage symptoms. None of the 
P, salicina varieties developed marked symptoms, but a distinct chlorotic line 
pattern virus was prevalent in Red June and also present in Abundance. The 
Damson plum (P. insititia), though failing to develop typical foliage symptoms, 
was, subsequent to budding, found to contain the virus. Transmission tests 
from prune to cherry have all been negative, but the peach proved susceptible 
with production of foliage symptoms from which the trees largely recovered as 
the season advanced. Peach fruits on affected trees were retarded in de- 
velopment, especially on the suture side. The symtoms appearing in both out- 
door and greenhouse tests with Elberta peaches were a stunting of termi- 
nal growth and a tendency toward wavy margins on some of the leaves, but 
the following year the affected peaches had largely recovered. Studies are 
under way to determine whether any relation exists betwen prune dwarf and 
peach-rosette mosaic. 

Infection of perennial delphiniums by Calif ornia-aster-yellows virus, H. 
H. P. Severin (Hilgardia [California Sta,], 14 ( 194^)9 No, 8, pp. 411-440, pis. 8),— 
Among the virus diseases of perennial delphiniums, the one under discussion 
was found due to the virus of California aster yellows. The delay in discovery 
of its Identity was caused by the fact that the short-winged aster leafhopper 
(Macrosteles dMsus) rarely recovers this virus from infected delphiniums, the 
latter being unfavorable food plants for both the long-winged and short-winged 
aster leafhoppers. The mountain leafhopper (Thamnotettw montanus) and the 
geminate leafhopper (T. geminatus) proved the most important vectors to del- 
phinium, and both species breed normally on this host plant. The main abnor- 
malities induced by the virus in delphiniums are described. The incubation 
periods in seedlings of four varieties infected during June by four vectors aver- 
aged 19.5 days; in plants infected during the second year in February, March, 
and April before appearance of the spikes they averaged 43.5 days, and after 
the spikes appeared 45 days. So far as determined the range of the California- 
aster-yellows virus Includes Oregon, Washington, Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
The disease of delphiniums resembling aster yellows is known in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, and Idaho, where either the mountain or the geminate leafhopper or 
both are known to occur. There are 88 references. 

Celery calico on perennial delphiniums and certain other host plants, 
H. H. P. Bevebin (Hilgardia [California Bta,'], 14 (1942)* No. 8, pp. 449-494t 
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pis. 6). — This disease proved due to the celery calico virus. In delphiniums the 
symptoms were confined to the basal and intermediate leaves and were variable, 
including imle-yellow, amber, or lemon-yellow areas, or line or ring patterns, 
but not abnormal fiowers or breaking in their color. The incubation period was 
11-178 days. Plants spontaneously or experimentally infected during the first 
year may be symptomless carriers dining the second year. Calico is often found 
associated with aster yellows in delphiniums, but the inoculum from such 
plants induced calico rather than aster yellows. The aster-yellows virus was 
recovered from the virus complex by three species of leafhoppers. Tomatoes are 
sometimes infected with a mixture of viruses. Cucumbers, when inoculated with 
the virus extract, filtered out ordinary tobacco mosaic virus and retained the 
calico virus. Aphids of nine species were shown to be vectors of calico virus. 

Perennial-delphinium ringspot, H. H. P. Sevkrin and R. C. Dickson (Ilil- 
gardia {California Sta.], I 4 (f.9//2). No. S, pp. JfOl'-pO, pl.^. //, figs. 4 ). — Perennial 
delphinium was found spontaneously infected with an nndescribed ring spot 
virus the host range of which as determined by mechanical inoculation included 

11 species of 8 genera in the 5 plant families Hanunculacoae, Chcnopodiaceae, 
Malvaceae, Solanaceae, and Ciicurbitaccae. Plants proving non susceptible on 
inoculation included 28 species of 2G genera in 12 families. Thermal inactivation 
of the virus occurred at 65° C. for 10 min. Inactivation also took place after 
extracted juice from diseased cucumber plants had been exposed to the air at room 
temperature for 5 days, and the tolerance to dilution from delphinium or cucumber 
was 1 : 1,000. All attempts to find a vector failed. 

Some species of Papulaspora associated with rots of gladiolus bulbs, H. H. 
Hotson (Mycologia, 34 (19-^2), No. 4f PP’ 3Dl-3i)i), Jigs. 2). — As associated with 
gladiolus bulb rots, the author isolated P. dodgei, P. ruhida, P. appcndiculai'is 
n. sp., and P. coprophUa. These fungi are saprophytic on bulb tissues rotted by 
primary infection of some other organism, in this case Sclerotinia (Botrytis) sp. 
A note by D. H. Linder is appended in which P. dodgei n. sp. is proposed to 
replace the name P. gladioli (E. S. R., 87, p. 381), which had been previously 
used for another fungus. 

Specificity of pyridoxinc f(»r Ceratostoiiiclla ulini, W. J. Robbins and R. 
Ua {Bui. Torrey Bot. Cluh, 69 {1942) ^ No. 5, pp. 342 -352, figs. 5).— The effects of 

12 analogs of pyridoxin on the growth of C. uhtii were determined in agar cul- 
ture, the diacctate and triacetate of vitamin Bo proving as beneficial as pyridoxin. 
Of the 10 additional analogs, 4 bad 5 percent or less of its beneficial effect, 2 
were inactive, and 4 inhibited growth more or less. I'yridoxin was found to 
antagonize the detrimental analogs. The possibility of investigating its analogs 
as an aid in controllng the Dutch elm disease is briefly discussed. There are 
12 references. 

The variability in resistance to decay of the heartivood of home-grown 
w’cstern red cedar (Thuja plicata D. Don.) and its relation to position in 
the log, K. St. G. Oaetwright {Forestry, 15 {1941), pp. 65-15, Jigs. >}).— Re- 
sistance to decay of home-grown timber of this tree was found to be of the same 
order as that of the imported. Tlie beartwood from the base of a tree about 65 
yr. old grown in Scotland showed little variation across the trunk in resistance 
to attack, the timber from this region being very resistant. There was, however, 
an indication that the outer wood is more resistant to Polystictus versicolor 
than that next the pith. It is believed probable that this variation would 
be more marked in a mature tree. The difference in resistance to decay of the 
wood across the trunk was highest in material taken from the base of the tree, 
and showed a progressive decrease upwrards. This was true for both white 
and brown rots, but was exhibited most clearly by Poria incrassata (brown 
rot), which appears to be more sensitive to variations in resistance. The 
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amouut of iruitorial solublo in hot water was dotermined in sjimplcs from different 
positions in the trunk, and the toxicity of these extracts to Fames annosus was 
examined. Tn each of the cross secitions studied, it was noted that the amount 
of material extracted by hot water was greater in the outer heartwood adjoining 
the sapwood than in the central heartwood and that the toxicity of the extracts 
was correspondingly higher. The resistance to decay of the samples thus ap- 
peared to be closely correlated with the amount of extractable substances present 
therein. In the material examined serious decay occurred only in wood contain- 
ing less than 5 percent by weight of hot-water extractives. 

A cedar seedling blight in Puerto Kico, L. A. Alvarez GAuefA. (P. R. Univ. 
Expt. Sta.). (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8crv., Caribbean Forester, 1 {19/^0), No. 2, 
p. 26, Span, abs., p. 26). — A note reporting Phyllachora balansae as causing 
severe seedling blight on the timber tree Cedrella mcxicana, apparently new to 
Puerto Rico. 

Cytospora abietis, the caiise of a canker of true firs in California and 
Nevada, E. Wright. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 6r) {19/, 2), No. 3, 
pp. 1/i3~153, figs. 3). — In 1020 this canker was first observed extensively on white 
fir {Abies concolor) and red fir {A. magniflea) in the northern Sierra Nevada 
forests, and studies thereon were begun the ensuing year. Typical symptoms 
include early resin infiltration of the bark, followed by canker development and 
production of yellow spore horns. Infections on white fir begin in the lower 
branches and may gradually progress Into the stem and upward. On reil fir, in- 
fections are commonly associated with mistletoe hypertrophies. Slit inoculations 
were generally unsuccessful, much better results being obtained by a cork-borer 
method. Cross-inoculations with isolates from either host attacked both, and 
there seemed to be no significant difference in the virulence of “strains.’^ The 
fungus is classed as a seiniparasite, usually infecting through wounds. Diameter- 
growth comparisons from inclement borings in healthy and attacked trees 
suggested that drought may be an important factor, particularly in weakening 
fast-growing white firs previous to infection. Fire-scorched trees appear to aid 
in perpetuating C. abietis between droughts. Other agents, such as bark beetle.s, 
aphids, and ants are believed to spread the disease locally and predispose in- 
dividual branches to infection. The fungus is apparently endemic in the Sierra 
Nevada forests and assumes epidemic proportions only when the true firs are 
weakened by environal or otlier factors. There arc 13 references. 

Experimental autoecisiii and other biological studies of a gall-forming 
Peridermium on northern hard pines, M. A. McKenzie. (Mass. Expt. Sta. 
et al.). {Phytopathology, 32 {191,2), No. 9, pp. 785-798, figs. 2). — From Pinus 
banksiana and P. rigida, inoculations were made on P. sylvestris, P. banksiana, 
and P. ingida with aeciospores (binucleate) of a gall-forming Peridermium, 
I)resumably referable to Cronartium queremm. The mycelia giving rise to the 
aecla bearing the spores were uninucleate. Germination of aeciospores always 
showed them to form germ tubes, and no basidia or secondary spores were ob- 
served. Inoculations were successful on all the hosts, but only on Pinus sylvestris 
inoculated with aeciospores from P. banksiana were galls formed. No aecia 
or pycnia appeared on these galls. On all pine species inoculated with aeciospores 
from all collections, numerous cases of slight roughening, swelling, or discoloring 
of the bark (not resulting in gall formation) were observed. Studies of discolored 
bark showed the presence of typical rust mycelia and haustoria. Microchemical 
tests of infected trees indicated certain differences among the various plants 
after infection, but no significant differences were apparent prior to infection. In 
some infected trees bark discoloration, abundant mycelia, haustoria, galls, and 
witches -brooms were observed; in others defoliation and death of leaders or 
complete necrosis resulted. There are 44 references. 
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ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

[Work in economJc zoology and entomology by the Missouri Station] 
(Missouri 8ta, Bui. Ui U042), pp. 73). —A progress report (B. S. R., 87. 

p. 85) noting work by L. Hascman, W. W. Smith, L. Jenkins, H. B. Brown, C. W. 
Wlngo, and E. M. Funk on strawberry insects and their control, studies with 
insecticides, control of the squash bug and cucumber beetle, the periodical recur- 
rence of insect pests, the artificial propagation of game birds, and increasing the 
egg production of chukar partridges by artificial lighting. 

Control of the brown snail in citrus orchards, H. C. Lewis and J. R. La 
Foixette (Jour. Econ. Ent., S5 (19 ^§2). No. 3, pp. 359-362). — In tests made of 
poison baits consisting of bran, or substitutes, with calcium arsenate or metalde- 
hyde, alone or In combination, for the control of the European brown snail Helix 
aspersa Mttller in California citrus orchards, arsenical baits were somewhat more 
effective than metaldehyde baits. “Metaldehyde baits are relatively ineffective 
when broadcast and are less effective during cold weather. When used they 
should be placed In small piles In the sunshine. The season for best control is 
rainy weather in late winter and spring when snails are most active. Arsenical 
baits should be broadcast onto the trees, and this method of application is essen- 
tial during the period when greatest tree damage is being done by immature 
snails. Fresh-pressed orange pulp, a citrus byproduct, with calcium arsenate 
is the most effective bait yet tried.*’ 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942)^ 
No. 3, pp. 440-462, figs. 9 ). — Contributions presented (E. S. R., 87, p. 821) are: 
Control of the Striped Blister Beetle [Epioauta lemniscata F.] Through Its 
Gregarious Habits, by W. R. Horsfall (p. 449) (Ark. Expt. Sta.) : Killing (Codling 
Moth Larvae With Low Temperatures, by L. Haseman (pp. 449-460) (Mo. Sta.) ; 
Sprays to Kill Overwintering Codling Moth Larvae, by M. A. Yotbers, F. W. 
Carlson, and C. C. Cassil (pp. 460-451) ; Toxicity of Trichloroacetonitrile to the 
California Red Scale, by R. L. Busbey, H. R. Yust, and R. A. Fulton (pp. 452-453), 
Notes on the Biology of the Citrus Thrips, by F. Munger (p. 465), and Insect Pests 
Breeding in Vegetable Refuse in Arizona, by C. C. Deonler (pp. 457-468) (all 
U. S. D. A.) ; A Natural Habitat for the Black Carpet Beetle, Attack of the Lead 
Cable Borer on Asphalt Roofing Material, and Wood-Boring Habit of the Drug- 
store Beetle [Weevil], all by E. G. Linsley (p. 452) (Univ. Calif.) ; An Unusual 
Injury to Peas by Thrips [Frankliniella helianthi (Moult.)], by P. T. Hiherd 
(p. 453), and Orius insidiosus [Say], a Predator on Cotton Insects [Cotton Flea 
Hopper, Bollworm, and Cotton Leafworm] in Western Texas, by W. S. McGregor 
(pp. 454-455), (both Tex. Sta.) ; Observations on the Relationship of Alsike 
Clover Nectar to Relative Humidity, by H. A. Scullen (pp. 463-454) (Oreg. Sta.) ; 
Transmission of the Causal Agent of the Ring-Rot Disease of Potatoes by Insects, 
by G. M. List and W. A. Kreutzer (pp. 466-456) (Colo. Sta.) ; The Larval Me- 
conium of Parasitic Hymenoptera as a. Sign of the Species, by S. B. Flanders 
(pp. 466457), and Analytical Isolation of Rotenone From a Spray Solution, by 
F. A. Gunther (p. 458) (both Calif. Citrus Sta.) ; Control of Brachyrhinua auh 
catus Fab. in Southern California, by D. B. Scott, Jr. (pp. 459-460) ; The Prickly 
Pear Cactus Thrips Rhopalothrips Ucolor [Hood], by S. F. Bailey (pp. 460-461) 
(Univ. Calif ) ; and The Block Method of Mounting Insects, by F. B. Guyton 
(pp. 461-462) (Ala. Polytech. Inst.). 

[Insect investigations by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 417 
(1942), pp. S4r4i) '—^ progress report noting work by D. Isely, W. R. Horsfall, 
and W. J. Baerg with the boll weevil, cotton aphid, cotton leafworm, bollworm, 
common red spider, and cotton fiea hopper, as well as control for the striped 
blister beetle, grape rootworm, and fall armyworm. 
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[Insect inTestlgations by the Nebraska Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. 
et al.). (liehraska 8ta, Rpt [IHlh PP. 45-50, figs, 2).— A progress report 
noting work by H. D. Tate, R. Roberts, and R. ]p. Hill on the hessian fly, chinch 
bugs, grasshoppers, corn earworm, southern corn rootworm, potato flea beetles, 
potato psyllid, Lygua spp. on potatoes, Colorado potato beetle, potato leafhopper, 
and cockroach and ant control. 

[Entomological investigations by the Texas Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. 
D. A., Iowa and Wyo. Bxpt. Stas., et al.). {Texas 8ta, Rpt. 194t, pp, 19-20, 21, 
29-38, 56, 160-161, 163, 164-165, 166, 182 ), — Included are brief reports (B. S. R., 
86, p. 213) on studies at the station and substations by H B. Parks, A. H. Alex, 
H. J. Reinhard, F. L. Thomas, J. C. Gaines, Jr., W. L. Owen, Jr., J. N. Roney, 
R. K. Fletcher, S. B. Jones, A. J. Chapman, V. A. Little, S. W. Bilsing, W. S. 
McGregor, M. J. Janes, and P. T. Riherd on the activities of bees; queen rearing; 
queen rearing for resistance to American foulbrood ; biology, control, and taxon- 
omy of white grubs (Phyllophaga spp.) ; cotton insects, including the boll weevil, 
cotton flea hopper, boUworm, flower thrips, Adelphocoris superhus, Lygus lies- 
perus, Chlorochroa ligata, rapid plant bug, southern green stinkbug, vegetable 
weevil, and the pink bollworm; devil’s shoestring as an insecticide; fruit and 
nut Insects, including the pecan nut casebearer, plum curculio, oriental fruit moth, 
and bark beetles (8tephanodere8 ficus Hopk.) ; truck crop insects, including the 
cabbage looi)er, flea beetle Phyllotreta vittata discedens (Wise), turnip aphid, 
and squash bug; sulfur injury to potatoes; thrips on roses; the leaf crumpler; 
control of leafhoppers and the grape berry moth on grapes; incidence of citrus 
Insects ; Florida red scale ; p(^pulation studies of citrus rust mites ; cabbage web- 
worm; harlequin bug; garden flea hopper of tomatoes; tomato fruitworms on 
beans ; corn earworm ; onion thrips ; and wingless May beetles. 

Notes on the temporary establishment of insect and plant species on 
Canton Island, R. H. Van Zwaluwenburg (Hawaii, Planters' Rec. [Hawaii, 
Sugar Planters* 8ta.], 46 (1942), No. 2, pp. 49-52, fig. 1), 

Insect pests of stored rice and their control, A. I. Balzeb ( XJ, 8. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers' Bui. 1906 (1942), pp. [2)+22, figs. 16 ). — The most destructive insects 
to rough rice are the angoumols grain moth, the lesser grain borer, and the rice 
weevil. Several other species are of some importance. More important milled 
rice pests are the saw-toothed grain beetle, red flour beetle, confused flour beetle, 
cadelle, flat grain beetle, Indian-meal moth, rice moth Oorcyra cephalonica 
( Staint. ) , corn sap beetle, psocids, lesser grain borer, and the rice weevil. Rice 
may become infested in the fleld, in farm storage, warehouses, elevators, and in 
transit. Control measures discussed include the use of hydrocyanic acid, methyl 
bromide, chloropicrin, and ethylene oxide as fumigants ; mill and warehouse sani- 
tation ; and heating and drying ; as well as sprays and dusts. 

Pantry insects, J. B. Schmitt (New Jersey Stas, Cir, 44I (1942), pp. [2]). 

Insect food caches as reservoirs and original sources of some stored 
products pests, E. G. Linsley. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), 
No, 3, pp. 434-439 ). — The known occurrence of stored products pests and certain 
other household pests in the nests of bees and wasps and the importance of such 
foci as sources of infestation led to the examination of eight nesting sites of five 
species of Anthophora in seven localities in central and southern California. 
Dermestids of several types were abundant in all of the sites; the California 
spider beetle Ptinus caiifomious Pic and the confused flour beetle were present 
in three ; the Indiah-meal moth, the drugstore weevil, and the black flour beetle 
Aphanotus parallelus Csy. in two; and the saw-toothed grain beetle and the 
webbing clothes moth, each in one site. In a single colony on the edge of the 
Mojave Desert, approximately 10 miles from the nearest human habitation, the 
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drugstore weevil, the saw-toothed grain beetle, and one of the so-called cabinet 
beetles, Trogoderma fajax Csy., were found, and in a second area, only slightly 
less isolated, the Indian-meal moth and the webbing clothes moth were both 
present. This brief report is followed by a review of the present knowledge of 
such occurrences, presented with a list of 51) references to the literature cited. 

Variations in tolerance of narcissus bulbs to hot water-formalin treatment 
associated with locality of production or of storage, C. F. Doucette. (U. S. 
D. A.). {Jour. IJcon. EnU S5 {19Jt2), No. 3, pp. Jf03~405, fig. I).— Tn order to 
determine the influence of differences in environment, bulbs from distinct regions 
in the Pacifle Northwest were used in comparing the effects of hot water-formalin 
treatment for the control of bulb pests. “The treatment consisted of presoaking 
in water at 75° to 80° P., followed by immersion for 4.5 hr. in water at 111° 
containing formalin at a dilution of 1 : 400. The similarity of response of all 
lots following early season treatment, 6 to 8 days after digging, indicated that 
no important variation was associated with growing conditions of the localities. 
The bulbs stored at the several localities until treatment given near the end of 
the storage season varied considerably in their response, exhibiting decreased 
tolerance as the locality shifted from south to north.” 

The deterinination of kerosene oil deposit on citrus leaves, F. A. Guwtiikk 
and W. EniCLiNCf. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1952), 
No. 3, pp. 333-339, figs. 5). — Account is given of a new method for determining 
the amount of kerosene deposited on citrus leaves by toxic kerosene sprays. 
This method involves the selective chemical disintegration of the leaf cells, 
accompanied by a steam distillation of the stable oils present. The apparatus 
necessary for this method is described in detail. Typical results obtained when 
the method was applied to field experiments are presented. In one such experi- 
ment the coefficient of variation of this method was determined to be 0.0467. 
The only probable source of error is discussed. It is shown that the major 
portion of the kerosene “absorbed” by the leaf probably goes into solution in 
the natural waxes and oils elaborated inside the leaf cells. 

Some observations on oil deposit, IT. Kmgiit {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1952), 
No. 3, pp. 330-332, figs. 3). 

The New Caledonian cockroach wasp Ampulex compressa in Hawaii, F. X. 
WiixiAMS {Hawaii. Planters' Rec. [Hawaii. Sugar Planters' 8ta.], 56 {1952), 
No. 2, pp. ^5- {8, figs. 6). — Biological notes on this beneficial wasp, recently 
introduced into Hawaii from New Caledonia, are presented. 

A method for rearing citrus thrips in tlie laboratory, F. Mungeb. (U. S. 
D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1952), No. 3, pp. 373-375, figs. 3).— A technic 
developed for the rearing of thrips in the laboratory for toxicological tests, in 
which use is made of a cage consisting of two sheets of glass with oval holes 
cut therein and separated by an oval ring of plaster, is descril)€d. The upper 
surface of a citrus leaf is sealed against the opening in one of the sheets of 
glass and the other surface is placed in contact with a moist pad. 

Calcium cyanamid, a possible practical control for pear thrips in prune 
orchards, E. P. Bbeakey. (West. Wash. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 
{1952), No. 3, pp. 376-382, figs. D*-^The timely application of pulverized and oiled 
calcium cyanamide (5 percent oil) of commercial grade to the surface of the 
soil in prune orchards at the rate of 3(X) lb. per acre or less reduced the number of 
overwintering thrips to emerge from the soil by approximately 90 percent. 
Large-scale applications of calcium cyanamide dust were made in the prune 
orchards of Clark County, approximately 300 acres having been dusted in the 
spring of 1941. The dust was applied in two applications of 160 lb. each, the 
initial application being timed for maximum effectiveness against the thrips 
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and the second application made approximately 10 days later in order to prevent 
the development of the apothecia of the bi*own rot fungus. Blo^m counts 
made over treated and untreated areas at the close of the emergence period 
of the thrips indicate results in keeping with those obtained experimentally. 

The grape or vino thrips, Drcpanothrips reuteri, S. F. lUn.EY. (Unlv. 
Calif.). {Jour, Boon, Ent, 35 (i.9//2), No. 3, pp. 382-380, flijs. //).— Account is 
given of the economic importance and biology of />. rcuteri Uzel, together with 
notes on other species of thrips on grapes. So far it has been unnecessary for 
growers to practice specific control measures, since the contact sprays and dusts 
of oil, pyrcthrum, and nicotine used for the grape leaf hopper considerably 
reduce the thrips i)opulatiou. A spray composed of 2 lb. of tartar emetic and 
4 lb. of sugar per 100 gal. of water is said to give a remarkable kill of adults 
and larvae. When necessary, such a spray applied in May or June will prevent 
further injury to young shoots and berry clusters. A list is given of 23 refer- 
ences to the literature cited. 

Evaluating the economic status of Phyiiiata, W. V. Balduf. (Unlv. 111.). 
{Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {10)2), No. 3, pp. 41/5-1/48). — An appraisal of the economic 
role of the common ambush bug R pcnmylvanhui amcricanu Melin on the basis 
of 832 prey records obtained in the field near Urbana, 111., in the years 1938, 1939, 
and 1940, is reported. This is followed by a discussion of the obstacles encoun- 
tered in attempting such an evaluation of this form and which will presumably 
be met also, more or less, in similar attempts on any other insect. 

Lillie zinc spray as a repellent for Icafhoppcrs on citrus, H. C. Lewis 
{Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {10)2), No. 3, pp. 362-364). — In combating the potato leaf- 
hopper, which has become an important pest of citrus in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, Injury being caused to ripening oranges through punctur- 
ing of the rind of the fruit resulting in a blemish, a light whitewashing com- 
posed of zinc and lime has been used for several years and is effective in 
repelling the migrating adults. Only overwintering adult leafhoppers are pres- 
ent during the winter months when injury takes place. No immature forms of 
this pest occur on citrus. 

Trap-light studies on Icafhoppcrs of the genus Enipoasca (Homoptera: 
Cicadellidae) , 1932-1941, N. H. Wheeler. (U. S. D. A.). {Ent. 8oc. Wash. 
Proc., 1/4 {101/2), No. 4, pp. 60-72). — Operation of trap lights at the Arlington 
Experiment Farm, Arlington, Va., over a period of 10 yr., for the purpose of 
collecting lcafhopiK*rs of the genus Empoasca is reported upon. During this 
period a total of 00,938 specimens was collected, of which 26,062 were females 
and 34,876 males. A total of 30 species was collected, 21 being the maximum 
number obtained during a single season. E. fahae (Harris), represented by 
24,953 males, was followed by 4 species represented by more than 200 specimens 
(males), namely, E. erigeron DoLong 2,685, E. pergandei Gillette 558, E. alhoncura 
Gillette 239, and E. solana DeLong 201. 

Biology and control of Empoasca fllamcnta, 11. C. Manis and E. L. Turner. 
(Idaho Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1042), No. 3, pp. In the 

study reported 14 wild plants and numerous farm and garden plants were 
found to be suitable hosts for the leafhopper E. filamenta DeL., which occurs 
abundantly on potatoes in Idaho and for which the common name intermountain 
potato leafhopper is suggested. The average incubation time for eggs of the 
leafhopper was 12 days. The average length of time for nymphal development 
was 16 days. There are three and a partial fourth generations each season. 
Pryethrum-cube-talc dust and pyrethrum extract-lime-sulfur spray were effective 
in controlling E. filamenta. Bordeaux mixture and the dusts containing sulfur, 
which control the potato leafhopper, do not control E. filamenta. Cube-talc 
dust and lime-sulfur spray also did not control this leafhopper, but It does 
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very little Injury to the foliage and is not responsible for reduced yields in 
potatoes, since no Increase in yields was obtained on plats where it was 
controlled. 

Time of seeding as a method of control for the pea aphid on fall-sown 
legumes in the Pacific Northwest, L. P. Rockwood and M. M. Reeheb. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour, Econ. Ent., S5 (1942) ^ No, S, pp. 420-42S), — ^The recommended 
means of control of the pea aphid on fall-sown legumes in Oregon and Wash- 
ington is that common vetches and Austrian Winter field peas for seed be 
sown in well prepared ground that is free from earlier self-sown annual legumes, 
about October 20 and not before October 16, and that hairy vetch for seed be 
sown not earlier than October 11. If late seeding is to secure its maximum 
effect in reducing aphid abundance, cover crops and green manure crops should 
be plowed under by April 7 (the calculated mean date for first spring flight of 
the pea aphid is April 7±3 days). This practice would greatly reduce the 
ever-present threat of aphid damage to fall-sown annual legumes in the west- 
ern parts of those States. 

Life history of Diaspls boisduvalii and its control on cattleya with calcium 
cyanide, R. M. Bouabt. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour, Econ, Ent,, S5 (1942), No, S, 
pp, S65-S68), — Report is made of a study of the biology of D, boisduvalii Slgnoret, 
one of the most common pests attacking cattleya and the most abundant and 
injurious of the several species of scale recorded in California. In the 
studies conducted in the laboratory at 75® F. and high humidity it was found 
that the life cycle from egg to adult male averaged 33 days and from egg to 
egg-laying female 50 days. About 200 eggs were laid by a single female. In 
a study of population increase on an orchid leaf in the laboratory, approxi- 
mately 10,000 scales, of which 50 percent were females, were produced over 
a period of 5 mo. by 7 original specimens. Effective control was obtained by 
use of dosages of granular calcium cyanide as low as O.IO oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. 
Fumigation for 3 successive weeks reduced the scale population by 98.4 i)ercent. 
A small amount of injury In the form of leaf burn occurred on the older 
leaves, especially in the slow-growing varieties. 

The stupefaction of California red scale with sublethal dosages of 
hydrocyanic acid, H. R. Yust, H. D. Nelson, and R. L. Busbey. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Jour, Econ, Ent, 35 (1942), No, S, pp, 339-342). — It was found in laboratory 
fumigations of nonresistant mature female scales with hydrocyanic acid at 69^ 
F. that exposure to a sublethal dosage for 10 min. immediately before exposure 
to the lethal dosage produced marked protective stupefaction, but the stupefac- 
tion was lost at this temperature when 1 hr. elapsed between exposure to the 
sublethal and the lethal dosage. At 77® nonresistant mature female scales were 
not markedly stupefied when exposed to the same sublethal dosage immediately 
before the lethal dosage, but were stupefied to a significant extent when 1 hr. 
elapsed between the sublethal and the lethal dosage. In laboratory fumiga- 
tions simulating conditions in field fumigations resistant mature female scales 
were stupefied with a 45-mi n. exposure to a sublethal dosage applied imme- 
diately prior to the lethal dosage. The stupefying effect was partly lost in 2 
hr. but not completely lost in 3 hr. Under the same conditions scales in the 
second molt were stupefied with the same sublethal dosage immediately prior 
to the lethal dosage, and the stupefying effect was dissipated in 2 hr. The 
stupefactive effect of exposure for three successive 45-min. periods to a sub- 
lethal dosage was the same as that of a single 45-min. exposure. 

A comparison of the susceptibility of the so-called resistant and non- 
nBUdataut strains of California red scale to methyl bromide, H. R. Yust and 
( U. S. D. A. ) . (Jour. Boon. Bnt., SS (194t) , No. S, pp. S4S-84S) 
m expttlmelits with the Oallfornla red scale the Bo-called reilstant scales In the 
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matnre female stage were also resistant to methyl bromide, and the so-called 
nonresistant scales of the same stage were nonresistant to methyl bromide, but 
the difference that existed In the susceptibility between the two strains to methyl 
bromide was less than the difference that existed between the two strains to 
hydrocyanic acid. Scales of the so-called resistant strain in the early gray 
adult stage of development were more susceptible to methyl bromide than scales 
of the so-called nonresistant strain In the same stage of development In 40-min. 
fumigations, but not in 120- to 180-min. fumigations. There was no difference in 
susceptibility of the two strains of scales in the second molt to methyl bromide in 
the limited number of tests made. 

The effect of magnesium deficiency on infestations of purple scale on 
citrus, W. L. Thompson. (Fla. Expt Sta.). {Jour, Econ. Ent., S5 (1942), No. 5, 
pp. 351-S54t figs. 2). — It was found that purple scale populations on bronzed 
leaves of citrus, known in Florida as “bronzing” and due to magnesium deficiency, 
were significantly lower than on green leaves of the same age. CJollectively, trees 
with a high percentage of bronzed leaves were not so heavily infested as adjacent 
trees with a high percentage of green leaves where the magnesium deficiency had 
been corrected. Indirect factors infiuencing lighter infestations on magnesium- 
deficient trees are sparsely foliated trees and the abnormal dropping of leaves. 

Influence of tartar emetic on the yellow scale and its parasite Coinperiella 
bifasciata ( How. ) , J. K. Holloway, C. F. Henderson, and H. V. McBurnie. 
(IT. S. D. A. coop. Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 5, pp. 346- 
347). — In laboratory work with the yellow scale tartar emetic was found to be 
toxic to adults of the parasite C. Ufasciata. In field experiments this insecticide 
did not infiuence yellow scale populations, nor were there any significant dif- 
ferences in parasltization by Comperiella in the treated and check plats. This 
has led to the conclusion that as a source of food the deposits are not attractive 
to the parasites under field conditions. 

Sulfur dust as a supplement to cyanide fumigation for control of black 
scale and its effect on citrus red mite, E. A. McGregor. (U. S. D. A. et al.). 
{Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {J942)i No. 3, pp. 355-358). — It was demonstrated in studies 
at Placentia, Calif., in 1937-38 and at North Whittier Heights in 1938-40 that 
two applications of 326-mesh sulfur dust applied during the period of hatching 
significantly reduced the populations of the black scale. When the sulfur treat- 
ments were followed in August by hydrogen cyanide fumigation the popula- 
tions of mature scales the following spring were materially reduced below the 
levels occurring the year previous. In most cases where fumigation alone was 
applied the populations of maturing scales became higher than the year before. 
Sulfur dust applied during May and June caused very high mortalities of the 
citrus red mite at Placentia in 1937 and at North Whittier Heights in 1939. 

The seasonal vertical distribution of wireworms in the soil in relation to 
their control in the Pacific Northwest, E. W. Jones and F. H. Shirck, (U. S. 
D. A.). {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 65 {1942), No. 3, pp. 125-142, figs. 4).— Trends 
in the numbers of wireworms occurring at different depths in the soil were 
studied near Walla Walla, Wash., and Parma, Idaho, In relation to soil tem- 
perature, moisture, and cropping conditions. From 10 to 20 l-sq.-ft. soil units to 
a depth of 18 or 24 in. were examined for wireworms on each observation date. 
It was found that there is an upward migration of wireworms from the subsoil 
layers to the surface layers in the spring when temperatures range from 40® 
to 68* F. at the 6-ln. depth. Wireworms leave the surface 3 in. and return 
to deeper layers when surface temperatures of 75* and above are reached. 
Avoiding seeding early in May, when the highest percentage of wireworms 
are in the surface 6 in. of soil, tends to minimize the loss of s^'ed of summer crops 
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from wireworm feeding. The effectiveness of soil fumigants is related to wire- 
worm depth distribution. The application of carbon disulfide would be most 
effective in July, August, or September, whereas naphthalene would be more 
effective during April, May, and June. The time to attract wlreworms to any 
form of baits is also during April, May, and June. 

The flight of sugar-beet Avireworm adults in southwestern Idaho, F. H. 
Shibck. (U. S. D. a. coop. Wash, and Idaho Kxpt. Stas.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 
35 (J.0J2), No. 3, pp. fig- 1 )- — Collections of adults of sugar beet wire- 

worms made over a 4-yr. period by the use of standard insect nets have shown 
the flight period in southwestern Idaho to extend from the middle of April to the 
end of May. 

Will click beetles mate more than once and are they parthcnogcnctic? 
C. E. Woodworth. (IT. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Eni., 35 ilOJ/2), No. 5, pp. 
JflS-419 ). — The experiments reported have shown that since the males of the 
Pacific Coast wireworm can successfully mate several times the practical value 
of trapping these individuals is lost. This is true oven though the females 
cannot reproduce parthenogenetically. 

White grub control AAith dichloroethyl ether, P. 0. Ritciier and II. II. 
Jkwett. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 85 (/tP/3), No. 3, pp. W-¥i5).-~ 
In experimental work conducted, the details of which are presented in four 
tables, poor control of third instar Phyllophaga and green June beetle larvae 
in bluegrass sod resulted from the use of dichloroethyl ether solution contain- 
ing 32 cc. of ether per gallon and apidied at a rate of approximately 1 gJil. per 
square yard. The same solution, with or without Tergitol 7 penetrant, gave 
excellent control with one application of 2 to 2.25 gal. per square yard. This 
dosage gave control of Phyllophaga larvae ranging from (>5.4 to 99.3 percent 
with a mean of 81.3 percent. The same dosage gave control of the green 
Juno beetle larvae ranging from fj7.8 to 93.2 percent with a mean of 70.3 percent. 
The addition of 0.05 or 0.1 percent Tergitol 7 penetrant caused no significant 
increase in the percentage of control of either genus of grubs but was bene- 
ficial in effecting solution of the dichloroethyl ether. In general, there was no 
significant difference between the control of Phyllophaga and green June beetle 
larvae effected with dichloroethyl ether and sodium cyanide at oi)timum dos- 
ages. Dichloroethyl ether solution had little or no effect on bluegrass when 
applied at dosage and strength needed for good control of grubs. Severe injury 
to spiny sida, dandelions, and small tobacco plants was observed. 

Life history and control of the giant apple root borer [California 
prionus], .T. K. Ever (New Mexico 8ta. Hul. 295 {19if2)y pp. IJf, figs. 11 ). — This 
reports a continuation of earlier work (E. S. R., 00, p. 04). 

In New Mexico adults of this long-horned beetle emerge from pupae in the 
soil during the latter part of June and early in July. The apple tree is the pre- 
ferred host of this species. Most of the feeding by first- and second-year 
larvae occurs on the surface of the larger roots, which arc usually killed by 
being girdled. At this stage the larvae are often in close contact with the soil 
and can be easily killed by soil fumigants which possess the property of rapid 
penetration. Third- and fourth-year larvae usually burrow deeply into the 
living wood of the crown and are difficult to eradicate. Pupae are vulnerable, 
since this stage is generally formed in the soil and easily reached by fumigants. 
Based on observations made during this Investigation it was concluded that 
vigorous apple trees are least subject to attack and trees up to 6 yr. of ago may 
be protected by strawboard bands treated with j9-naphthol or a-naphthyl amine 
placed just before adult emergence (June 1) and allowed to remain until 
August, while older infested orchards should be treated at least every 2 yr. with 
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paradichlorobenzene at the rate of 1.5 to 2 oz. to a pint of “white” gasoline and 
applied at the rate..of 1 pt. to each foot of tree circumference. 

Powder post beetles, J. B. Schmitt ^Jersey 8tas. Cir. 7/^3 (1042), 

pp. m). 

Spraying and dusting experiments with bush lima beans on Long Island 
for control of the Mexican bean beetle, H. C. IIuckett (New York 8tate Sta. 
Bid. 7t?3 (1042) t pp. 4^y fiys- •'?)• — Results from these experiments, carried on 
during the seasons of 1936 to 1941, inclusive, indicated that dusting as expressed 
In yield was inferior to spraying for foliage protection against the I^Icxican 
bean beetle. Copper sprays on their own merits were superior to sulfur sprays. 
Pyrethriim or rotonone when added to copper sprays served to increase slightly 
their effectiveness in foliage protection. Sulfur sprays were improved by the 
addition of rotenone as expressed by foliage protection and yield of pods. 

Coniincrcial control of the pepper weevil in California, 11. E. Camphixl and 
J. C. Elmore. (TJ. S. D. A.). (Jour. JJeon. Ent., (19)2), No. 3. pp. 369-37,3).— 
(.Control work with the pepper weevil in soutliern California in 1941 in which 
a cryolite-talc-cube dust mixture was used at the rate of 15 to 25 lb. per acre 
I)er application, applied with power and hand dusters, is reported. The pro- 
gram recommended, consisting of three dustings at 5-day intervals, starting when 
the first pods commence to set, a lO-day interval with no dustings, and then 
three more dustings at 5-day intervals, w’as followed by many growers, who 
installed adequate washing equipment so that poisonous residue was success- 
fully removed. In comparing treated with untreated tields, the average number 
of pods iier plant was used, 200 plants per field bcdiig examined, with 4G fields 
included in the survey. The treated fields ])roduced more than three times 
as many pods as the untreated. Fields dusted six to nine times produced more 
pods than those dusted two to five times. Late-jdaiitod fields were more severely 
damaged by the popper weevil than fields planted earlier. 

Platynota stultana as a pest of field-grown carnations, K. M. Bohart. 
fTJniv. Calif.). (Jour. Econ. Ent.^ So (1942), Yo. 3, pp. 399- jOS ). — Account is 
given of the host relationships, an outline of its life history and seasonal his- 
tory, and control work with P. stultana AVlsm., knowm in the literature as the 
orange webworm, orange calyx worm, and iwe leaf roller, which has a broad 
host range but in California is re.sponsible for damage chiefly to carnation, rose, 
and orange. “On carnation it persists throughout the year in cloth houses but 
is dormant for a few months during the winter. Damage to carnation is of three 
types, leaf tying, bud boring, and stem boring, in descending order of frequency. 
At an average temperature of 75® F. the life cycle from egg to adult w\as 
found to vary from 43 to 46 days. Six species of hymenopterous parasites were 
reared in the laboratory, but, except for a short ijeriod toward the end of 
summer, these did not appear to be of much consequence. Materials used in 
control studies included paris green, acid lead arsenate, i)yrethrum-rotenono 
combinations, cuprous cyanide, natural cryolite, dlchloroethyl ether, nicotine- 
bentonite, and a nitrated idienol. The first throe of these had undesirable 
effects on foliage. The most promising material was natural cryolite, used as 
a spray at the rate of 6 lb. to 100 gal., applied to 6,000 mature plants.” 

Variability of diapause in Melissopus latiferreanus, S. M. Dojianian. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 3, pp. 4O6-4O8).— Of the seven 
varieties (A to G) of the filbert worm, recognized by taxonomic specialists as due 
to variability in color, size, and structure, A, B, and C have been found west 
of the Rocky Mountains and the remaining four east of the Rocky Mountains - 
to the Atlantic coast. Collections from the three Pacific Coast Stales during 
tlie past 4 yr. have shown that variety A infests hazelnuts .^ud oak galls, while 
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variety 0 was reared from Oatalina cherries, acorns, and filberts. No spedmens 
of other varieties have been reared by the author In that In rearings of 

variety O from the Catalina cherry material from Catalina Island some individuals 
in the first two collections emerged in time to produce another generation the 
same season; about two-thirds of the insects fBllected emerged the following 
season; seven of the larvae hibernated through two winters before issuing as 
adults; and three remained in the soil through three winters. The summer- 
generation larva forms a thin, frail cocoon only sufficiently strong to permit the 
easy egress of the moth from the pupal shell. However, the cocoons of the 
overwintering forms are spun finely and closely and are firm, tough, and strong, 
with particles of soil and gravel adhering all around their exterior. They are 
impervious to water, and their texture would seemingly protect the enclosed larvae 
from desiccation in severe or prolonged droughts. A few specimens of variety 
C that hibernated through two winters were reared from infested acorns and 
filberts collected in the Willamette Valley in northwestern Oregon. 

Efficiency of nicotine sprays for codling moth control in the Pacific North- 
west, F. P. Dean, E. J. Newcomer, C. C. Casbil, and C. C. Alexander. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour, Econ. Ent,^ S5 No. 3, pp, 387-392^ figs, 3), — The tests 

reported are considered to show that the standard tank-mix nicotine bentonite 
would not be a satisfactory substitute for lead arsenate in the control of the 
codling moth in the Pacific Northwest. Until sufficient tests have been made on 
a large scale no suggestion can be made for the use of nicotine for combating 
this pest in that region, with the exception that it might be used in lightly infested 
areas, particularly in pear orchards. 

Studies on the prevalence of the European com borer in the East North 
Central States, A. M. Vance (U, 8. Dept, Agr, Cir, 6//9 (1942), pp. 24, figs. 3 ). — 
The European corn borer has spread since 1021 in the East North Central States 
until by 1030 infestations were found in all of Ohio, much of Michigan, the north- 
eastern half of Indiana, part of eastern Wisconsin and northeastern Illinois, and 
four counties in northern Kentucky. Fall abundance of this Insect in parts of 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana has ranged from an average low of 12.6 larvae per 
100 plants in 1934 to a maximum of 111.2 in 1939. Certain corn borers produced 
two generations in each of the years 1936 to 1939 in parts of Ohio, Michigan, 
and Indiana. Extreme drought conditions were unfavorable to the corn borer 
and caused decreases in its population. Probably drought in July was most detri- 
mental to survival. The egg stage and the period of establishment of the first 
and second instars constitute two of the most critical phases in the life history 
of this pest. Prom 63.2 to 95.4 percent of the eggs in a given year and locality 
hatched normally. In a sweet corn area west of Toledo, Ohio, the average peak 
of ovipositlon for a 13-yr. period (1927-“39) was July 8-12, and the number of 
eggs per mass for the 10-yr. period (1930-39) was 16.6. 

Experiments for controlling the western peach borer, A. E. Michelbacheb 
and R. F. Smith. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour, Econ, Ent,, 35 (1942), No, 3, pp, 
393-398), ---The control experiments reported indicate that ethylene dichloride is 
not as effective against the western peach borer in California as it is against the 
eastern species. 'The work has shown that it is possible to control the borer 
during the cooler parts of the year with ethylene dichloride at a time when para- 
dlchlorobenzene would be ineffective due to the low temperatures. It is very pos- 
sible that kills obtained in late summer and fall treatments could be Increased 
if the treatment followed an irrigation. If the soil for mounding was moist there 
is likelihood of it forming a better seal, thus retaining the vapor of ethylene 
dlchloride and resulting in a better kill. The soil moisture content certainly 
would be more like that found in the South and East and the treatment more 
comparable. Because the fall treatment with ethylene dichloride emulsion has 
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not proved greatly superior to the paradlchlorobenzene treatment it would seem 
wise that farmers continue with the latter method of control.** 

Experiments with poisoned bait to control armyworms in wheat, R. 
Dahms and P. A. I^enton. (U. S. D. Jt. and Okla. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ, 
Entf S5 (1942) t No. 5, pp. 4S9-4iO ). — It was shown in exiieriments conducted 
during a severe outbreak in 6 acres of wheat on the Washita River Bottom 
near Ohickasha, Okla., that poisoned-bran bait spread at the rate of 10 lb., dry 
weight, per acre was not enough for effective control of the armyworm in that 
crop. Balt spread at the rate of 20, 30, and 40 lb. per acre gave approximately 
the same kill, an indication that not over 20 lb. per acre need be applied to 
kill armyworms in wheat. The insects were killed in a shorter time when 2 qt. 
of sodium arsenite were used per 100 lb. of bran than when 1.5 qt. were used, 
but at the end of 72 hr. the mortality was not significantly greater in the plats 
that received bait containing 2 qt. of sodium arsenite. Eight armyworms per 
square yard diWiot injure the kernels, but 42 worms, or more, per square yard 
injured some kernels. The findings indicate that bait should be applied when 
the worms are in the early instars, and that if they are not killed until they 
are nearly mature the reduction in injury to the wheat will be rather small. 

Flight and oviposition habits of the Clear Lake gnat, A. W. Lindquist and 
0. C. Deonier. (U. S. D. a.). (Jour. Econ. Knt., 35 (1942) y No. 5, pp. 411-415y 
figs. 2 ). — Observations of the habits of the Clear Lake gnat, a nonbiting midge, 
which causes considerable annoyance and discomfort to residents along the 
shores of Clear Lake in Lake County, Calif., as previously reported upon by Herms 
(B. S. R., 78, p. 80), are presented. 

The mosquitoes of the Southeastern States, W. V. King, G. H. Bradley, and 
T. B. McNeel (U. S. Dept. Agr.y Misc. Pub. SSGy rev. (1942) y pp. 96y pis. d, p>gs. 
26 ). — A revision (E. S. R., 81, p. 819). 

The seasonal distribution of myiasis-producing Diptera, M. A. Stewart 
and E. B. Roessler. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Econ. Ent.y 35 (1942) y No. 3, pp. 
408-411y fig. 1 ). — Trap collections of myiasis-producing Diptera at Davis in the 
southern part of the Sacramento Valley of California, made continuously from 
November 26, 1935, to December 17 of the following year, are reported upon. 
The findings indicate that Phormia reginuy because of its greater abundance over 
a longer period of time, is the most Important myiasis producer in the Sacramento 
Valley. The secondary screwworm, because of its greater abundance as well as 
its higher efl9clency as a wound invader, becomes the most important myiasis pro- 
ducer during August, September, and the first part of October. The Lucilia spp. 
become most important during the colder part of the year. The screwworm 
assumes importance in this part of California only in exceptional years. 

Histological effects of pyrethrum and an activator on the central nervous 
system of the housefly, A. Habtzell and II. I. Scudder (Jour. Econ .^ Ent.y 35 
(1942)y No. 3y pp. 428-433y figs. S).— In the histological studies conducted py- 
rethrum and its activator. Isobutyl undecylenc amide, each was found to show 
rather distinct and characteristic effects upon the central nervous system and 
associated tissues of the adult housefly. Pyrethrum has a widespread clumping 
effect on the chromatin of the nuclei, while the activator seems to cause a chro- 
matolysis or dissolution of the chromatin. A combination of these two agents 
(as in Pyrin) shows a histological picture that is a summation of the effects 
of both. The interaction of these two types of nuclear destruction may be the 
true basis of “activation.** 

Bee poisoning in Washington, R. L. Webster. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
Econ. Ent.y S5 (1942) y No. 3, pp. S24-326y figs. 2).— Observations conducted in 
potato fields in Kittitas County in 1940, where many commo-cial bee yards are 
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located within easy bee flight oC potato fields dusted several times with a cryolite- 
rotenone dust, failed to reveal any honeybees frequenting the potato foliage and 
lio reported cases of bee poisoning. Similar observations in Yakima County in 
1941 also failed to show the presence of bees in the potato iields, although some 
evidence of bee poisoning was observed in July and was thought to be from 
sprayed fruit trees although in one case the bees were quite isolated from such 
trees. On an asparagus planting at Prosser in 1940 honeybees ceased working 
on asparagus blossoms for pollen about June 20, when the main honey flow 
started and at a time when the asparagus beetle population began to rise and 
spraying for the beetles was opportune. In 1941, however, cutting the asparagus 
continued until a later date. Asparagus bloom furnished pollen until July 1, 
and bee activity almost coincided with that of the asparagus beetles. It is 
pointed out that honeybee activity in an asparagus planting appears to depend 
upon (1) the time when pollen is available and (2) the date of the main honey 
flow. 

The mechanism of colony resistance to American foulbrood, A. W. 
Woodrow and E. G. Holst. (U. S. D. A. coop. Ark., Iowa, Texas, Wis., and Wyo. 
Expt. Stas.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 85 (1942), No. 3, pp. 327-830). — Use was made 
of a new method for the controlled inoculation of individual honeybee larvae 
with spores of Bacillus larvae in the investigation of the mechanism of resistance 
to American foulbrood. The disease was produced in the brood of resistant 
colonies as readily as in that from susceptible ones. All diseased brood was 
removed by the bees of some resistant colonies before ordinary symptoms of the 
disease were manifest. In a resistant colony no diseased brood remained long 
enough to permit the disease organisms to reach the spore stage, whereas in a 
susceptible colony spore formation occurred in numerous infected larvae. H. 
lai'vae in the rod stage was found to be rioninfeclive. The data show that resis- 
tance to American foulbrood in the honeybee colony consists in its ability to detect 
and remove diseased brood before the causative organism, B. larvae, roaches the 
infectious si)ore stage in the diseased larvae. 

Royal jelly and bee bread as sources of vitamins Th, Ra, Bo, C, and 
nicotinic and pantothenic acids, M. H. ILvydak and L. »S. Palmkr. (Minn. 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., ,35 (1942), No. 3, pp. 319-320). — A biological 
assay made on royal jelly and bee bread showed that the former contains about 
50 pg. of pyridoxin per gram of fresh substance and the latter about 5 pg. 
Microbiological and microcheinical determinations revealed the presence of thia- 
min, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, nicotin acid, and pantothenic acid in both royal 
jelly and bee bread in various amounts. These variations were greater in bee 
bread than in royal jelly. The presence of pyridoxin could not be established 
cdther in royal Jelly or in bee bread by the microcheraical method. A table 
showing the vitamin contents of the royal jelly and the bee bread is given. 

The composition of pollens, F. E. Todd and 0. Bretherick. (U. S. D. A. 
coop. Unlv. Calif.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 3, pp. 312-317). — Analyses 
were made of samples of pollen from 32 plant species and 1 uredospore, 6 being 
hand collected and 27 bee collected. Pollen composition varies greatly, the mean 
percentages for bee-collected samples being crude protein 21.60, ether extract 
4.96, water 11.19, ash 2.70, reducing sugar 25.71, nonreducing sugar 2.71, starch 
2.55, and undetermined matter 28.55. Pollen ash showed the following average 
values ; Potassium 20.7, phosphorus 13.6, calcium 10.5, magnesium 6.7, and iron 
0.07 percent. As a food material pollen compares favorably in crude protein 
with alfalfa leaf meal, coconut meal, flaxseed, and navy beans ; in ether extract 
with corn, bran, shorts, middlings, and soybean meal ; and in ash with grain and 
seeds. That the composition of pollen is of interesc not only as a bee food but 
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as a possible apiary product is emphasized, it being estimated that the bee 
industry could produce 80,000 tons of pollen per year if a market were available. 

Orange nectar and pollen in relation to bee activity, G. 11. Vansell, W. G. 
Watkins, and R. K. Bishop. (U. S. D. A. coop. Univ. Calif, et al.). {Jour. 
Boon. Ent, 35 {19J,2), No. 5, pp. 321-323, figs. 2). 

The pollen required by a colony of honeybees, J. E. Eckert. (Univ. Calif.) . 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1042), No. 3, pp. 300-311, fig. i).— In the study conducted 
it was found that the total amount of pollen collected in the traps of a normal 
colony of bees was not the total amount gathered by the bees, as sufficient pollen 
was carried through the traps into the hive to maintain brood rearing on a 
reduced scale. The amount of pollen used by the average normal colony in the 
apiary in which the records were taken was at least equal to and conceivably 
greater than the amount recorded for a normal colony. The amount of pollen 
recorded in 1940 was 122.24 lb. and in 1941, 111.G7 lb. per normal colony. Since 
pollens from different sources vary in chemical composition, the relative food 
value of a given pollen would have to be considered, along with the amount 
available, in determining the polential worth of a known pollen plant to a colony. 

Various kinds of soybean flour as pollen substitutes, M. H. Haydak and 
M. C. Tanquary. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1042), No. 3, pp. 
317-318 ). — ^The results of experimentally feeding bees four brands of solvent- 
extracted soybean flour mixed with skim milk powder in proportions of 4: 1 are 
rei)orted. It was found that with the decrease of the fat content and of the 
lU'otein eflicieiicy of the food the mortality of exi)erimental bees increased while 
their brood rearing capacity decreased. The restoration of the fat content to 
5.5 percent by an addition of the crude oil extract to the most promising brand 
brought about a decrease in mortality and an improvement in the brood rearing 
capacity of the bees. An addition of 10 percent of dried egg yolk to the dry 
pollen substitute increased the food value of the latter .still further. An addition 
of raw egg yolk improved the food value of the diet, but a diseased condition 
which appeared in some larvae would speak against its use as a supplement to 
pollen substitutes. 

Population increase of citrus red mite associated with the use of sprays 
containing inert granular residues, J. K. IIotxoway, C. F. Henderson, and 
H. V. IMcBubnte. (U. S. D. A. coop. Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 35 (1042), No. 3, pp. 348-350 ). — Sprays containing copper, zinc, manganese, 
lime, and soda ash were tested to determine the influence of the inert deposits 
on citrus red mite populations. These were found to increase following the use 
of a fungicidal spray containing zinc sulfate, copper sulfate, and hydrated lime 
and after the use of a deflciency spray containing zinc sulfate and soda ash. 
A predatory mite, Seiulus sp., was the only natural enemy in sufficient numbers 
to be recorded. 

Additions to the spider fauna of Puerto Rico, E. B. Bryant (Jour. Agr. 
Univ. Puerto Rico [Univ. 8ta.], 26 (1042), No. 1, pp. 10, figs. 21). 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION 

[Livestock investigations by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 
417 (1042), pp. 20-21, Results are briefly reported by M. C. Kik, B. L. 

Nielsen, R. M. Smith, N. W. Hilston, and S. R. Johnson on studies of the nutri- 
tive value of four grasses and three legumes as ascertained by chemical analyses 
and feeding experiments with laboratory animals; comparisons of rough rice 
and com for egg production ; the use of corn silage, sorgo silage, sorgo fodder, 
and Sudan grass hay for feeding beef calves; and skim milk in swine rations. 
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[Investigations in livestock production by the Missouri Station] (Mistouri 
Sta. Buh m (m2), pp, 6-7, 10-12, 17-18, 20-23, 24-25, 28, 4S-44, 

74-75, figs, 2 ). — Progress is briefly presented by A. G. Hogan, L. R. Richardson, 
J. G. Lee, E. L. Powell, W. H. Bond, J. C. Wooley, C. Kincaid, B. A. Trowbridge, 
H. D. Elijah, J. B. Comfort, M. W. Hazen, E. M. Brown, J. D. Baldridge, L. A. 
Weaver, A. J. Dyer, A. G. Hogan, V. F. McRoberts, S. Brody, J. Campbell, H. L. 
Kempster, and E. M. Funk on vitamin requirements of the pigeon ; nutritional 
requirements of poultry; anemia in chicks; the relation of environmental con- 
ditions to egg production and mortality; growth in draft colts; methods of 
management and production of beef cattle ; systems of grazing bluegrass pastures 
with beef cattle; grains and protein supplements for pigs at weaning; beef 
produced with minimum grain and maximum roughage; barley for fattening 
cattle; effect of manganese in rations for brood sows; gains of runt pigs on 
special rations; nicotinic acid for swine; a comparison of open pollinated and 
hybrid corn for brood sows; relation between body weight, amount of wool or 
feathers, and temperature; the influence of environment on winter egg produc- 
tion ; the normal growth of chickens under normal conditions ; relation of growth 
in chickens and date of hatching; the gains of chickens of different breeds; 
the influence of incidence of paralysis on the early growth rate of Rhode Island 
Reds; the relation of fowl weight at 8 weeks to length of life; comparison of 
soybean meal and corn gluten meal as protein supplements for turkeys; effects 
of feeding dehydrated green feeds on hatchability of hens’ eggs ; seasonal varia- 
tion in fertility in poultry ; influence of washing eggs on hatchability ; keeping 
quality in cold storage of eggs as influenced by prestorage treatment ; and the 
relation of time of hatching to egg production. 

[Livestock investigations by the Nebraska Station] (tfehraska f^ta. Rpt 
[i5-}i], pp. 50-55, 61-65, 82-84, 87-88). — The results of comparisons of feeds for 
cattle, sheep, and swine axe briefly presented by L. B. Hanson, W. J. Loeffel, 
R. R. Thalman, M. A. Alexander, I, L. Hathaway, F, D. Keim, W. E. Ham, F. E. 
Mussehl, M. L. Baker, and B. M. Brouse on artificially dried Sudan grass meal 
in comparison with alfalfa meal and protein supplements for growing and fatten- 
ing pigs on Sudan grass pasture ; soybean meal v. cottonseed meal for fattening 
cattle; old-process v. solvent-process linseed meal as supplements to corn and 
silage for fattening heifer calves; cracked Early Kalo and cracked corn for 
fattening cattle; additions of fish meal and alfalfa hay to Early Kalo, silage, 
and cottonseed cake rations for heifer calves ; Early Kalo, soybean pellets, fish 
liver oil, limited quantities of alfalfa hay and other feeds for lambs ; the vitamin 
content of eight Nebraska grasses; the utilization of feeds by growing chicks; 
protein utilization from various sources by poults; grain sorghums and com 
milling byproducts for poultry; supplemental value of various grain products 
for chicks ; corn products and silage in poultry rations ; S-4 lamp radiation for 
hens; rations for beef cattle, including grain sorghum, silage, stover, prairie 
hay, soybean meal, dried beet pulp, and alfalfa hay, together with studies of 
effect of alfalfa pasture ; sorghum grains for pigs ; and soybean meal for winter- 
ing and fattening beef calves. 

[Livestock investigations by the Texas Station] . ( Partly coop. U. S. D. A. ) . 

(Texas 8ta. Rpt 1941, PP. 73-76, 82-85, 90-91, 94, 99-101, 117, ISO, 133-134, 138, 
152, 154-156, 172 ). — The results are presented and brief progress reported by 
R. M. Sherwood, J. H. Couch, G. R. Fuller, G. S. ITraps, L. E. James, C. W. Carter, 
R. L. Baker, W. E. Paulson, G. P. McCarthy, J. N. Thompson, J. M. Jones, W. H. 
Dameron, B. L. Warwick, J. H. Jones, R. E. Dickson, P. T. Marlon, F. B. Keating, 
J. J. Bayles, L. E. Brooks, R. A. Hall, E. M. Neal, L. H. Tash, Black, J. O. 
Miller, S. P. Davis, 0. M. Lyman, F. Hale, P. B. Pearson, H. Schmidt, R. H, 
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Wyche, P. B. Dunkle, and V. L. Cory, on studies of protein requirements of 
chicks; varying amounts of vitamin D with high levels of manganese in the 
poultry ration; the carotene-destroying power of animal protein feeds; the 
maximum crude fiber content of chick rations ; rations for finishing poults ; the 
calcium and phosphorus requirements of poults; the protein needs of poults; 
relation of age to fineness of wool and mohair ; vitamin A requirements of beef 
cattle and sheep; mineral and carotene feeding as it affects beef production; 
ground hegari fodder v. ground red top fodder in rations for fattening steers- 
alfalfa v. ground quadroon stover and ground and- unground quadroon heads 
for fattening lambs ; linseed meal v. cottonseed meal for fattening beef cattle and 
lambs; blackstrap molasses in beef cattle fattening rations; fattening Angora 
goats V. lamb wethers in dry lot; size of sample and determination of grades 
and shrinkage of Texas wools ; quantitative requirements of vitamin A for pigs ; 
concrete wallows for fattening hogs ; Sudan grass and oats pasture for fattening 
pigs; the role of the components of the vitamin B complex in the nutrition of 
herbivorous animals; hegari stored in trench silos as a feed for fattening beef 
cattle; comparisons of linseed meal and cottonseed meal for beef cattle and 
lambs; blackstrap molasses as a substitute for hegari in beef cattle rations; 
comparisons of hegari and corn for laying hens; growing turkeys under semi- 
confined conditions; rough rice and no mash v. mash feeding of laying hens; 
vitamin A requirements for fattening beef cattle; relation of various protein 
supplements to utilization of carotene by beef animals ; cottonseed meal v. peanut 
meal as protein supplements for fattening steers; hegari, red top, alfalfa, 
sorghums, and cottonseed meal for fattening beef cattle; maintenance of 
sheep and cattle on bitterweed ranges; and the nutritive value and control of 
bitterweed. 

Animal husbandry in India, A. OlVer (tJature [London], (19^2) ^ No, 

378St pp. 489-491). — A brief summary is given of livestock conditions in India 
with special reference to cattle production and the sacred nature of cows. 

Availability to rats of phosphorus in red clover hays of widely varying 
phosphorus content, D. E. Wiixiams, F. L. MacLeod, and E. Morrell. (Tenn. 
Expt. Sta. et aL). {Jour. Nutr., 23 (194^), No. 5, pp. 501-511). — Analysis of the 
high and low phosphorus red clover hays used in preceding studies (E. S. R., 
84, p. 657) indicated that the higher iron and aluminum contents of the low 
phosphorus samples are sufladent to be a possible disturbing factor in the utili- 
zation of phosphorus by the formation of insoluble phosphates. It seems evident 
that they may interfere with growth and bone development in the rat. Phos- 
phorus supplements with ash from the red clover low phosphorus samples were 
less available than with ash from high phosphorus samples. It thus seems clear 
that other minerals may modify the utilization of phosphorus by the rat from 
the high and low phosphorus hays. 

Sweotpotato plant increasingly used as livestock feed, H. W. Bennett 
(Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (1942), No. 8, pp. 1, 7, 8).— Studies are 
noted which have shown that sweetpotatoes in many forms may be profitably 
fed to different types of livestock. 

Commercial feeding staffs, L. S. Walker and E. F. Boyce (Vermont Sta^ Bui. 
487 (1942), pp. 43).— The usual report (B. S. B., 87, p. 834) of 1,698 samples of 
feeds of 660 brands drawn from dealers’ stocks during December 1941 is pre- 
sented. The 60 samples of feeds failing to comply with their specifications are 
also indicated. 

Velvetbeans, cottonseed meal, and peanut meal as protein feeds for 
fattening steers in the Coastal Plain area, B. W. McComas, J. B. Douglas, 
and B. L. SoxtthweUi. (Coop. Ga. Coastal Plain Bxpt. Sta.). (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
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Tech. Bui 831 pp. 12, figs. 6).— In four experiments of 12G-140 days’ 

duration, lots of steers fattened on rations of ear eorn in the husk and peanut 
straw with velvetbeans as the protein supplement made average daily gains of 
2.11 lb. and required less corn and peanut straw per unit of gain than other 
similar groups with cottonseed meal or peanut meal in idace of the velvetbeans. 
This supplement produced steers that regularly commanded the best selling prices. 
Cottonseed meal produced more rapid gains than peanut meal, but the latter 
supplement produced steers of better quality. Each test was conducted with 
lots of about 12 steers witlu the supplements balanced to furnish equal amounts 
of protein. 

Cottonseed cake equal to corn iu fattening ration, and may be used in 
large amounts, A. E. CuixisoN (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (19 i/2), 
No. (S, p. 7). — Continuing the studies of large amounts of cottonseed cake for 
fattening calves (E. S. R., 83, p. 805), the results of two tests with four lots of 
heifers and steers with approximately 8, G, 4, and 2 lb. per head daily as supple- 
ments to corn produced average daily gains of nearly 2 lb. in 170- and 142-day 
te.sts. The small differences between the lots were not considered significant. 

Dried citrus pulp in beef cattle fattening rations, J. M. Jones, It. A. 

E. M. Neal, and J. H. Jones (Texas Sta. Bill €13 (19//2), pp. 20, Pgs. J/). — In 
three trials over about 150 days with 3 lots of 8-10 Hereford steers each, dried 
citrus pulp consisting almost entirely of grapefruit peel, rag, and seed replaced 
about 25 percent of the ear corn chop with husks in a ration including cottonseed 
meal and hegari silage. Practically equal gains were produced with slightly 
higher finish on the citrus pulp than with corn, lleplacing about half of the ear 
corn with citrus pulp was less palatable, decreased feed consumption, gains, and 
finish, and had a slight laxative effect. When gains were adjusted to agree with 
the therms per 100 lb. practically the same results were obtained for car corn 
chop with husks and for the citrus pulp. No effect on the color of the fat in the 
carcass was noted. 

“Stringy” wool and copper deficiency in Western Australia, H. W. 
Bennetts (Jour. Dept. A(fr. West. Austral., 2. ser., 19 (1942), No. 1, pp. 7-13, 
figs. 5). — Evidence is presented that stringy wool is indicative of copper de- 
ficiency. The condition shown in three fleeces with a copper-deficient ration was 
eliminated in three others by drenching the ewes three times weekly so that the 
copi)er intake was equivalent to 15 mg. daily. 

Reindeer compared with domestic animal.s in relation to fattening, sex, 
and increase, S. Hadwen (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 (1942), No. 8, pp. 308-311, 
figs. 2). 

Pig feeding trials, 1938 (f/mh Free State'] Dept. Agr. Jour., 37 (1940), 
No. 1, pp. 71-74)- — A summary of pig feeding experiments at 30 centers in which 
bulky rations of 40 parts corn meal, 20 oats, 30 pollard, and 10 parts bran were 
compared with a concentrated ration of 70 parts corn meal and 30 parts pollard 
for feeding pigs from about 12 weeks of age to bacon weight showed practically 
no differences in the rate of gain. Both rations proved satisfactory and showed 
that a wide range of home-grown cereals and their byproducts was eflacient and 
suitable for fattening pigs and producing a better type of carcass for conversion 
Into bacon than a ration mainly of cDrn. There were combined results with 168 
pigs on each ration and gradings of 120 carcasses from i)igs on the bulky ration 
and 117 carcasses on the concentrated ration. 

Cottonseed meal in large quantities for pigs, P. G. Bedenbaugh (Miss. Farm 
Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (191/2), No. 8, p. 5). — In a test with 7 lots of 10 pigs 
each self -fed yellow or white corn with cottonseed meal, treated in one experi- 
ment with 3.4 percent ferrous sulfate, there were produced by the latter treat- 
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ment average daily gains of 1.48 lb. The group of pigs receiving 85 parts corn 
with equal parts of cottonseed meal and tankage made average daily gains of 
over 2 lb. per head. Because of illness or death individual pigs had to be removed 
from all lots except the control. 

Fish meal for growing and fattcning pigs, AV. L. Robison (Ohio Sta. Himo. 
Bui. 217 PP> 117-123). — In several experiments with approximately 40 

50-lb. pigs fed in dry lot and on pasture during several successive years it was 
found that the gains produced with corn and lish meal were made approximately 
as rapidly as with corn, tankage, linseed meal, alfalfa, and minenils. When fish 
meal or liver meal was added to corn and trio protein mixture average gains 
were increased. In a comparison of menhaden and white fish meal as supple- 
ments to corn for dry lot feeding the menhaden fish meal proved superior botli 
in gains produced and feed coihsumed. A summary is presented of fish meal 
experiments elsewhere. 

Jleflciency symptoms in growing pigs fed a peanut ration, W. G. Kibk and 
Tl. JM. Crown {Florida Sta. Bui. 372 (1942), pp. 52, fiys. 8 ). — In a preliminary 
trial of 140 days* duration four lots of four pigs approximating GO lb. each were 
fed on peanuts, with and without supplements of calcium carbonate and cod- 
liver oil available in one half of the lots. The utilization of peanuts for gains 
and the i)Oor growth rc.sulting indicated that they were not satisfactory, but the 
addition of 2 gm. of sodium chloride per head daily to half of the pigs restored 
appetites and tiirifty appearance quickly. Satisfactory gains of nearly 1 lb. per 
head per day were made during the final 48-day period. The breaking strength 
and specific gravity of the femurs and humeri were sliglitly decreased by sup- 
plementing the ration with calcium carbonate, but the combination of calcium 
carbonate and cod-liver oil proved most efficient. The breaking strength of the 
bone was improved by the inclusion of salt in the ration. The calcium and 
phosphorus composition of the fat-free bones were not appreciably affected by 
the different rations fed although total ash was increased by the mineral sup- 
plements. The results were compared with those of check pigs on pasture. 
Further experiments with groups of two pigs individually fed similar rations 
showed that the 2 gm. of salt daily wdlh or without cod-liver oil seemed necessary 
to provide stimulus for growth needed during (he first 14 weeks of the feeding 
period. Gains of practically 1 lb. per head daily were produced with supple- 
ments of salt and calcium carbonate to the peanut ration. Chemical composition 
and breaking strength of the bones indicated that the rations influenced the 
total ash and thereby the total calcium, phosphorus, and carbon dioxide in the 
dried fat-free bone, but did not affect the amount and ratio of calcium and 
phosphorus found. 

Studies on the vitamin B complex in the nutrition of the dog, A. K. 
SciiAEL'ER, J. M. McKibbin, aud C. A. Klveujkm. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
Nutr., 23 (19Jf2), No. 5, pp. Jt91-500, figs. 2). — Continuing the studies of the 
vitamin B requirements of the dog (E. S. R., 86, p. 229), no rapidly fatal 
deficiency appeared on purified rations supplemented with the synthetic vitamins 
thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, pantothenic acid, and choline. 
When any one was left out of the diet symptoms of faulty growth and weight 
decline appeared in puppies in 3-6 weeks and in older dogs In 1-3 mo. Purifi- 
cation of washed casein by alcohol extraction was accompanied by loss of 
weight and some hair graying not due to pantothemic acid deficiency. Growth 
on the purified ration was Increased by supplements of a liver extract which 
seemed to contain a factor synthesized in the intestine of the dog with the aid 
ef nicotinic acid. The condition was not rectified ny supplements of inositol, 
p-amlno benzoic acid, and glutamine. The study led to indications of possible 
qualitative differences in the requirements of the d »g and otner animals. 
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A calibratioii of the development of the chick under-improved conditions 
of incubation and the relationship of developmental rate to age of hen and 
hatchability record, J. K. Neel {Poultry 8oi,, 21 {19J,2)y No. pp. 2dirS00).^ 
The mean stage and range of development of eggs removed at O-hr. Intervals 
from 24 to 72 hr. showed tliere was an acceleration of growth as in< nl>ation 
continued with uniformity of rate attained at about 72 hr. During the period 
24-48 hr. development was slightly more than half that occurring during the 
period 48-72 hr. The calibration was made on groups of about 25-39 eggs 
from Rhode Island Red hens which were laid only between 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
to exclude excessive brooding of eggs held in the oviduct overnight. Incubation 
began at 6 p. m. on the date of laying, and the egg temperature of 92® P. was 
attained before the timing period was started. High egg development rate was 
correlated with high percentage hatchability. Both rate of development and 
percentage hatchability decreased with advancing age of the hens from 
2 to 4 yr. 

Backyard hatching and brooding of chicks, E. Ho^tman (New Jersey 
Stas. Hints to Poultrymen, 29 No. 5, pp. 4)- — General directions for 

hatching, housing, and caring for the sotting hen and her chicks. 

Blood values of hens fed a yeast-fermented mash supplemented adequate 
diet, C. J. Hamiu <2 and J. T. McHenry. (Hawaii Expt. Sta.). {Poultry Sci.f 21 
{1942) t No. 4, pp. S3S-SS9, fig. 1). — The hematological elements and blood values 
of hens receiving yea^jt-fermented mash as a supplement to an adequate diet 
over 7 and 19 mo. did not diifer significantly from values of birds receiving 
•Control diets. Notwithstanding the discordance of values reported in the 
literature, similar results were found with 39 hens fed the control and yeast- 
fermented rations. Hemoglobin and differential blood counts were tabulated. 
These counts may be considered normal for the chick. 

Broodiness and viability, T. C. Byebly and 0. W. Knox. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Poultry 8ci.y 21 (1942), No. 4> VP> 370-^S73, fig. 1 ). — Tabulation of the broodiness 
and mortality in July to October for 5 yr. among 1,369 broody and 3,199 non- 
broody hens of the heavy breeds in the Bcltsville Research Center flock showed 
that there was 9.1 percent mortality among the broody and 18.8 percent among 
those which were nonbroody. It was suggested that the lack of the broody 
mechanism with its consequent flooding of the laying hen with $ hormone 
may increase the mortality by increasing the incidence of neoplasms. 

Methods and rations for fattening poultry, IV-VI, II. S. Gutteridqe and 
J. B. O’Neil {8ci. Agr., 21 {1941), Nos. 9, pp. 517-521; 10, pp. 607-612; 11, pp, 
711-716). — In continuation of the series previously noted (E. S. R., 85, p. 654), 
three papers are presented. 

IV. The relative value of certain ccrcai grains, of hone meal, and of premixing 
of feeds (pp. 517-521.) —In 2- week periods of crate fattening roasters. Barred 
Plymouth Rock cockerels made similar gains on yellow corn and ground buck- 
wheat. Both were superior Ic ground barley and ground oats when fed with 
6 percent bonemeal. There was no beneficial effect from additions of the bone- 
meal either in quality or amount of fat. The grains were fed with fresh 
skim milk with premixing of the rations for half of the birds of each lot. 

V. The comparative effect of hulled oats and yellow com, of skim milk and 
water, and of varying temperatures (pp. 607-612). — Fattening of 144 cockerels 
at temperatures ranging from 23® to 70® F. showed that corn meal-fattened birds 
produced only 83.5 percent of the gains made by cockerels receiving coarsely 
ground hulled oats. However, corn meal proved equivalent to the oats for the 
production of fat and grading quality. The oat-fed birds, however, produced 
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whiter flesh. Skim milk was superior to water for mixing mash. Difference* 
in the temperature did not seem to be an important factor. 

VI. The comparative economy of range rearing, crate fattening, and caponiz- 
ing for produrtion of roasters (pp. 711-716). -~A summary of the costs of pro- 
ducing pouliry by different methods showed that crate feeding was most 
elflelent for the production of the best finished birds. Tlie least economical 
procedure was direct killing of cockerels off range. Caponlzing at 6 ct. per 
bird gave results surpassed in economy only by crate fattening. 

The effect of fibre and “bulk” in the dietary on the progress of chickens 
and on the prevention of feather picking and cannibalism, E. J. Sheehy and 
B. M. Burke ([Irish Free State] Dept Agr. Jour., 57 (1940), No. 1, pp. 42-70, 
pis. 6). — The tendency of chickens to look for extraneous material and to pick 
at the feathers of other chickens became less as the percentage of bran in the 
ration increased and consequently the fiber content was greater. Soaking be- 
fore feeding wheat bran or oats did not alter the effect on the behavior of the 
chicks. Feather picking was largely checked by the addition of fiber or oats 
to a concentrated ration, but there was no further benefit above 6 percent. 
For rapid fattening the best results w(‘re obtained with about 5 percent fiber. 
Wheat bran containing the same fiber content proved superior to oats in the 
prevention of feather picking. Feather picking was inhibited by lawn clippings, 
mangels, and molasses beet pulp. The character of the droppings seemed to 
be modified by the fiber in the rations. Chickens may influence the bulk in 
their diet by litter consumption. In this study there were conducted 11 ex- 
periments with 2-4 groups of about 40-50 White Wyandottes in each, fed for 
10 weeks in confinement on rations containing 2.7-8 9 percent fiber. 

Observations on the stability of vitamin D, J. C. Fritz, W. F. Archer, and 
D. K. Barker (Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 4, pp. 551-559).— Hammond et al. 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 282) found heat to interfere with the calcification induced by 
vitamin D, and further study of the stability of vitamin D showed the activity 
to be lost when many common ingredients were mixed with poultry feeds and 
stored. Among the destructive feeds were oystershell, dried milk products, 
crystalline sugars, washed sand, and other ingredients of poultry feeds. It 
seemed that the destruction of vitamin D resulted from air oxidation and that 
protection was offered by cereals, absorbent carriers, or gases. In the studies 
several sources of vitamin D were employed, and the destruction by milk 
solids was surprising. In connection with the investigation storage of vitamin 
D up to 11 mo. was ascertained in different mixtures. Preservation was only 
possible for more than 6 mo. in feeds containing soybeans or soybean meal, 
which presumably contain antioxidants. 

Experiments on the storage of vitamin A by growing turkeys, T. H. Jukes. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Poultry Set., 21 (194^), No. 4> PP- 357-360).— In three experi- 
ments turkeys on a vitamin A-deflcient diet were shown to store vitamin A 
fed as a supplement in the liver. The liver concentration ascertained 3 days 
after feeding one capsule containing 0.792 gm. of shark-liver oil was suflaciently 
greater than that found In the liver 8 days after feeding to indicate that about 
30 percent of the dose was stored. Similar results were obtained in another 
experiment in which one and three shark-liver oil capsules were administered 
to turkeys with the deficient diet. After 30 days the livers contained suf- 
ficient vitamin A to show that the single massive doses protected the birds 
from the symptoms of A deficiency. In another experiment turkeys were found 
to die from vitamin A deficiency in an average of 37.6 days when no fish oil 
was given, but the survival time was increased to an average of 118.9 days when 
one capsule of the shark-liver oil was supplied. 
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[Abstracts of i^apcrs presented at the thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Dairy Science Association] {Joxir, Dairy Sci.y £5 (J942), No. 8, 
pp. 667-731). — Following are listed the titles and authors of papers pertaining 
either to dairy manufacturing or dairy product iou, presented at the annual 
meeting of the association (B. S. li., 85, p. 518) held at East Lansing, Mich., June 
22-25, 1912: Present-Day Techniques of Artificial Insemination, by G. W. Trlm- 
berger (pp. 671-673) (Univ. Nebr.) ; Storing, Packaging, and Shipping Semen, by 
G. W. Salisbury (p. 673) (Cornell Univ.) ; Simple v. Complex Rations for Dairy 
Cattle, by C. F. Monroe and W. E. Kraiiss (pp. 673-674) (Ohio Expt. Sta.) ; Im- 
proving Dairy-Cattle Pastures, by W. B. Nevens (pp. 677-678) (Univ. 111.) ; The 
Ability of Yearling Heifers to Withstand Cold Temperatures, by J. R. Dice (pp. 
678-679) (N. Dak. Agr. Col.) ; Resting Maintenance Cost in Growing Dairy 
Cattle, by S. Brody, H. H. Kibler, and A. C. Ragsdale (p. 679) (Mo. Sta.) ; 
The Occurrence and Importance of Still-Unidentilied Nutrients in Milk and 
Milk Products, by A. M. Hartman and C. A. Cary (pp. 679-680), and Hy- 
droxyamino Acids of Milk Proteins, by B. H. Nlcolet, L. A. Shinn, and L. J. 
Saidel (p. 680) (both U. S. D. A.) ; Utilization of Urea by Calves Loss Than 
Four IMonths of Age, by J. K. Loosli, C. M. McCay, and Tj. A. Maynard 
(pp. 680-681) (Cornell Univ.) ; The Feeding of Korean I.icspcdeza Seed as a 
Protein Supplement for Milk Production, by H. A. Ilennan and A. C. Ragsdale 
(pp. 681-682), and The Biological Values of Lespedeza, Alfalfa, Corn, and 
Milk Proteins for Growing Dairy Heifers, by E. W. Swanson, II. A. Herman, 
and A. C. Ragsdale (pp. 682-683) (both Mo. Sta.) ; A Comparison of Acetic 
Acid, Fed as Triacetin, With Glucose as a Nutrient in Feeds, by T. B. Mc- 
Manus and C. B. Bender (pp. 683-684) (N. J. Stas.) ; Ruminal Gases in Normal 
and Bloated Animals, by T. IM. Olson (pp. 684-685) (S. Dak. Sta.) ; Further 
Nutritional Studies on Calf Scours, by N. S. Lundquist and P. H. Phillii>s 
(p. 685) (Univ. Wis.) ; Factors Affecting the Vitamin A and D Potency of 
Alfalfa Hay, by G. C. Wallis (pp. 685-687) (S. Dak. Sta.) ; The Vitamin A 
and Carotene Content of the Blood Plasma of Calves From Birth to Foin 
Months of Age, by L. A. Moore (p. 687) (Md. Sta.) : Vitamin C in Dairy 
Cattle Nutrition, by G. C. Wallis (pj). 687-688) (S. Dak. Sta.) ; Carotene 
(Provitamin A) Requirements of Dairy Cattle for Conception, by A. II. Kuhl- 
man and W. D. Gallup (pp. 688-689) (Okla. A. and M. Col.) ; The Relation 
of Nutrition to Breeding Performance in Dairy Bulls, by I. R. Jones, J. R. 
Haag, and R. W. Dougherty (pp 689-690) (Oreg. Sta.) ; Some Preliminary 
Results of Feeding Chloretone to Bulls, by E. C. Scheidenhelm, A. L. Bortree, C. 
F. Huffman, and C. F. Clark (pp. 690-691) (Mich. State Col.) ; Effect of Amphyl 
on Bull Sperm, by H. O. Dunn, C. E. Shuart, and O. F. Garrett (pp. 691-692) 
(N. J. Stas.) ; The Relation of Morphology to Fertility in Bull Semen, by G. W. 
Trimberger and H. P. Davis (pp. 692-693) (Nebr. Sta.) ; Studies of Respira- 
tion Rate of Dairy Bull Si^Tmatozoa, by R, E. Ely (pp. 693-694), and The 
Breeding Efficiency of Dairy Bulls Used Both Artificially and Naturally, by 
E. R. Berousek (pp. 694-695) (both Mo. Sta.) ; A Comparison of Artificial v. 
Natural Service in Heifers When Bred to the Same Sire, by C. E. Shuart, 
O. L. Lepard, and J. W. Bartlett (pp. 695-696) (N. J. Stas.) ; The Availability 
of Carotene in Alfalfa Hay as Compared With Carotene in Oil, by J. H. Hilton, 
J. W. Wilbur, R. J. Westfall, and S. M. Hauge (p. 696) (Purdue Univ.) ; The 
Cause of the Initiation of Lactation at Parturition, by J. Meites and C. W. 
Turner (pp. 696-697) (Mo. Sta.) ; Prehypopbyseal Hormone (Mammogen) Con- 
trol of Mammary Development, by B. T. Gomez (pp. 698-699) (U. S. D. A.) ; The 
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Effect of Adrenalectomy on the Lactogenic Hormone and Initiation on Lacta- 
tion, by J. L. TreiUin, J. Meites, and C. W. Turner (pp. (109-700), The In- 
fluenee of Thyroxine Upon the Stimulation of Mammary Lobule-Alveolar 
Growth, by J. P. Mixnor (p. 7(X)), The Effect of Thyroxine on Rate of Growth 
and EIDciency of Weight Increment, by M. Roger and C W. Turner (pp. 700- 
701), Growth and Energy Metabolism of Thyroidoctomized Cattle, by S. Brody 
(p. 701), and The Effect of Thyrolactin on Milk Production, Metabolism, and 
Growth (pp. 701-702) and The (liemieal Formation of Highly Active Thyro- 
protein (pp. 702-703), both by E. P. Reincke (all Mo. Sta.) ; Methods for 
Prolactin Assay Including Data on the Anterior Pituitary Prolactin Content of 
Dairy and Beef Cattle and Female Rabbits in Several Physiological Condi- 
tions, by S. R. Hall and B. H. Nicolet (i>p. 70.3-704), An Intravenously Active 
Ovulating Factor in the Juice of C’orn and Oat Plants, by J. T. Bradbury and 
II. E. Hodgson (pp. 704—700), and Further Evidence of the Existence and 
Specificity of an Orally Active Sex Maturity Factor(s) in Plant Juice Prepara- 
tions, by E. T. Gomez (pp. 705-70G) (all U. S. D A.); Some Possibilities for 
the Use of Diethylstilbestrol in Dairy Cattle, by A. A. Lewis (pp. 700-707) (Mo. 
Sta.) ; The Influence of Ascorbic Acid on the Gonadotropic Hormone Content 
of the Male Rat Pituitary Gland, by R. P. Reece and E. J. Weatherby (pp. 
707-708) (N. J. Stas.) ; Vitamin D, the Parathyroid Glands, and Calcium 
Metabolism, by I. L. (Jampbell (p. 70S) (Mo. Sta.) ; Oxygen Uptake and COa 
Elimination of the Bovine Mammary Gland, by W. E. Petersen and J. C. 
Shaw (pp. 708-709) (TJniv. Minn.); The Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Diacetin by 
Bovine Mammary Gland Tissue, by P. L. Kelly (p. 709) (Ark. Sta.) ; The 
Effect of the (Jontiniious Injection of Pitocin Upon Milk and Milk Pat Produc- 
tion, by C. B. Knodt and W. E. Petersen (pp. 709-710) (Univ. Minn.) ; The 
Incidence and Control of Milk Fever, by C. F. Monroe, W. E. Krauss, T. S. 
Sutton, and W. D. Pounden (pp. 710-711). and The Blood lecture in Normal 
and Milk Fever Cows, by W. E. Krauss, C. F. Monroe, R. G. Washburn, J. W. 
Hibbs, T. S. Sutton, and N. Van Denmark (pp. 711-712) (both Ohio Sta.) ; 
Nature of the Material in Mastitic Milk Responsible for the Whiteside Reaction, 
by H. O. Dunn, J. M. Murphy, and O. F. Garrett (pp. 712-713) (N. J. Stas.) ; 
The Value of Tyrothricin (Gramicidin) in a Herd Mastitis Control Program, 
by C. S. Bryan, R. E, Horwood, and C. F. (3ark (p. 713) (Mich. Sta.); Ex- 
periences With Lactovaccine in the Control of iMastitis, by C. F. (Jlark, C. S. 
Bryan, and R. E. Horwood (pp. 713-714) and Mastitis and Herd Practices in 
the College Dairy Herd, by R. E. Horwood, C. F. Clark, and C. S. Bryan (pp. 
714-715) (both Mich. State Col.) ; The Effect of Acidity and Temperature on 
the Growtli of Oospora hictis Cultures, by E. R. Garrison (pp. 710-717), and 
Various Treatments Which Affect the Growth of l\Iold Mycelia in Creaii\ and 
Resultant Butter, by J. E. Edmondson and W^. H. E. Reid (pp. 717-718) (both 
Mo. Sta.) ; The Development of a Positive Phosphatase Test on Refrigerated 
Pasteurized Cream, by F. W. Barber and W. C. Frazier (p. 718) (Univ. Wis.) ; 
Tlie Keeping Quality of Cream Pasteurized at 165° F. for 30 Minutes, Variously 
Treated, and Stored at 0° F., by E. S. Guthrie (pp. 718-719), and The Keeping 
Quality of Unsalted Butter Made From Sweet Cream Pasteurized at 165° F. 
for Thirty Minutes and Stored at 0^* F. and 32° F., by C. N. Stark, E. S. 
Guthrie, and J. J. R. Campbell (p. 719) (both Cornell Univ.) ; Some Observa- 
tions Concerning the Ascorbic Acid Content of Evaporated Milk, by D. V. 
Josephson and F. J. Dean (pp. 719-720) (Pa. Sta.); Control and Verification 
of Vitamin D in Milk, by M. J. Dorcas (pp. 720-721) ; A Voltammetrlc Method 
for Measuring the Concentration of Dissolved Oxygen in Dairy Products, by 
G. H. Hartman and O. F. Garrett (p. 721) (N. J. Stas.) ; Studies of the 
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Mechanisms of Oxidized Flavor, by W. 0. Brown and F. 0. Olson (pp. 721-722) 
(W. Va. Sta.) ; Relation of Dissolved Oxygen to Certain Oxidation Reactions In 
Milk, by a H. Hartman and 0. F. Garrett (pp. 722-723) (N. J. Stas.); The 
Bole of the Oxidase Producing Bacteria in the Development of Oxidized Flavor 
in Milk, by J. F. Cone and C. J. Babcock (p. 723) (U. S. D. A.) ; Bacteriological 
Studies on Creamery Water Supplies, by R. T. Corley and B. W. Hammer (pp. 
723-724) (Iowa Sta.); Sensory Adaptation as a Factor in the Judging of 
Dairy Products for Flavor, by S. T. Coulter ‘(pp. 724-725) (Univ. Minn.) ; A 
Quick, Colorimetric Method for Estimating the Quality of Butter, by B. S. 
Guthrie and G. Knaysi (p. 725) (Cornell Univ.) ; Forewarming Temperature of 
Plain Condensed Skimmilk and Properties of the Resulting Ice Cream, by J. B. 
Clinch and J. II. Erb (pp. 725-726) (Ohio State Univ.) ; Relation of Different 
Mix Compositions and Methods of Processing to the Texture, Structure, and 
Stability of Ice Cream, by C. W. Decker and W. H. B. Reid (pp. 726-727) (Mo. 
Sta.) ; The Gases Evolved by Cheddar and Liniburger Cheese, by F. L. Dorn 
and A. C. Dahlberg (p. 727) (N. Y. State Sta.) ; The Preparation of Crystalline 
Rennin, by C. L. Hankinson (pp. 727-728) ; The Use of Rennet Paste In 
Romano-Type Cheese, by C. A. Phillips, G. A. Richardson, and N. P. Tarassuk 
(pp. 728-729) (Univ. Calif.) ; Studies Relating to the Canning of Pasteurized 
Milk Cheese, by A. G. Dahlberg and J. C. Marquardt (p. 729) (N. Y. State Sta.) ; 
Comparative Studies on Cheddar Cheese Prepared With Starter and With 
Certain Pure Cultures, by D. D. Deane and T. G. Anderson (pp. 729-730) (Pa. 
State Col.) ; and General Action in Cheese of an Enzyme Preparation From 
Chicken Stomach, by F. J. Babel, G. F, Stewart, and B. W. Hammer (pp. 730- 
731) (Iowa Sta.). 

[Investigations in dairy production by the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. 
Bui (1942)^ pp. Si-S6, 57-38, 59, 42-^8, 45-^9^ >}7). — Results are briefly 

reported by A. C. Ragsdale, H, A. Herman, N. P. Ralston, V. E. Peterson, C. W. 
Turner, E. P. Relneke, C. W. McIntyre, S. Brody, L. B. Washburn, B. U. Garrison, 
W. H. E. Reid, and W. S. Arbuckle of investigations on the influence of rations 
and management practices on the rate of growth and milk production of dairy 
heifers ; factors influencing the solids-not-fat content of milk ; precursors of milk 
constituents in the blood ; the Influence of roughage feeding on milk production ; 
basal energy metabolism of lactating dairy cattle, goats, and rats; growth and 
metabolism of total and partial thyroidectomized dairy calves ; growth, milk pro- 
duction, energy metabolism, and energetic efficiency of milk production in goats; 
the influence of fasting and refeedlng on milk production, heat production, and 
respiratory quotient in dairy cattle and goats; fluorescent bacteria in dairy 
products; and the keeping quality of high serum solids ice cream. 

[Pjroduction of dairy cattle and dairy products by the Texas Station and 
cooperating agencies] (Texas Sta. Rpt. 1941^ pp. 26-29 ). — Brief results are 
presented by O. C. Copeland, G. S. Fraps, F. E. Hanson, C. N. Shepardson, A. L. 
Darnell, G. R. Fuller and W. S. Arbuckle on requirements of vitamin A for con- 
ception in dairy cattle ; relation of temperature exposures to quality of southern 
short-cure Cheddar cheese ; relation of manufacture and other conditions to quality 
of butter ; dried citrus peel and pulp, dehydrated sweetpotato pulp, ground shelled 
corn, and high and low protein rations for lactating dairy cows ; legume v. non- 
legume dry roughage for dairy cattle; milk substitute v. skim milk for dairy 
calves ; and variations in the normal composition of milk produced in Texas. 

Adequate feeding highly important in dairies of State, J. S. Mooee (Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi /Sftu.], 5 (194^), No- 8, p. 5).— Savings in feed effected by 
reducini^ the consumption of dairy cows were more than offset by the reduced 
value of the giUk and products produced. 
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Comparative palatability of some cereal pastures, A. O. Shaw and F. W. 
Atkeson. (Kans. State Col.). (Jour. Dairy 8<H., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp. 503- 
506) • — Six cows having free access to equal areas of Balbo rye, common rye, wheat, 
and barley grazed an average of 52, 24, 18, and 6 percent of the time on these 
respective crops. The preference for Balbo rye and the dislike for barley was 
uniform for all cows. 

* A comparison of legume hays for milk production, C. C. Hayden (Ohio 
8ta. Bui. 631 (1942), pp. [I]+2d, figs. 14). — Groups of three T-ll-month-old 
Holstein-Frlesian heifers each were fed continuously on ground shelled corn with 
alfalfa, clover, and soybean hay, respectively. Four yr. or more results with each 
of the cows showed clover protein to be fully equal to alfalfa protein for milk 
production, but the differences were scarcely significant. During the first 10 mo. 
after calving the clover group consumed the most feed and the alfalfa group 
the least. Those on the clover hay required the least protein per unit of milk 
produced. The restricted rations are considered responsible for the excessive 
consumption of nutrients per unit of milk produced. Supplementing these rations 
with bonemeal at the rate of 2 oz. per head daily increased production about 600 
lb. of milk and 20 lb. of fat per year. No single kind of legume roughage should 
be fed exclusively over long periods of time. No difllculties in reproduction during 
the four lactations were apparent, but the livers of the three alfalfa-fed cows 
and one soybean-fed cow were in bad condition when the animals were ultimately 
slaughtered. When rations were made more adequate after the completion of 
four lactations, the milk production was improved. 

The nutritive value of alfalfa hay. — I, Cystine as a supplement to an all- 
alfalfa hay ration for milk production, C. F. Huffman and C, W. Duncan. 
(Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp. 507-515). — Employ- 
ing a method for studying the deficiencies of alfalfa hay as previously reported 
(E. S. R., 80, p. 94), the addition of 20 gm. of 1-cystine per day to an alfalfa 
hay ration for each of four cows did not increase milk production significantly, 
although tending to check the rapid decline in milk and fat production which was 
in progress on the alfalfa ration. The addition of 40 gm. of 1-cystine per day 
to the ration of one cow produced a decrease in hay consumption and a sharp drop 
in milk and fat production but an Increase in body weight. The replacement of 
part of the alfalfa hay with isocaloric amounts of corn significantly increased 
milk and fat production over the initial alfalfa feeding period and the subsequent 
cystine feeding period, thus Indicating that cystine is not the first deficiency of an 
all-alfalfa hay ration. 

A statistical study of the influence of moisture and acidity on the 
palatability and fermentation losses of ensiled hay crops, T. E. Woodward 
and J. B. Shepherd. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp. 
517-523). — ^Data obtained over a number of years on the palatability and fermen- 
tation losses in experimental lots of silage prepared from various grasses 
and legumes were subjected to statistical analysis. When compared on the 
basis of moisture content without reference to other treatment, the silages 
of relatively low moisture content (average 45 percent) were better in odor 
and palatability than those from comparable groups but of higher moisture 
content (average 70.6 percent). Losses in dry matter and protein were not 
significantly infiuenced by the moisture content, while preservation of carotene 
was significantly better in the high-moisture lots. Silages treated with molasses 
(average pH 4.36) were significantly more palatable than comparable lots pre- 
pared without molasses (average pH 4.76). There was little* difference in the 
loss of nutrients in the treated and untreated lots. Silages treated with hy- 
drochloric and sulfuric acids (average pH 3.66) were less palatable than un- 
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treated silages from the same crops (average pH 5.18). High acidity favored 
the conservation of nutrients in the silo, the difference being highly significant 
In the case of carotene but of doubtful significance for dry matter and protein. 
Practical recommendations are drawn from these findings. 

Studies on the chemical composition of the blood of dairy cattle. — III, 
The normal concentration of inorganic phosphorus in the whole blood of 
dairy cattle and factors affecting it, A. H. VanLandingham, H. 0. Henderson, 
and G. A. Bowling. (W. Va. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Dairy ScA., 25 (1942), No. 6, 
pp. 537-548, figs. 2).— Continuing this series oV Investigations (E. S. R., 7(i, p. 
681), inorganic phosphorus was determined in over GOO composite samples of 
whole blood from cows and heifers in normal states of health and nutrition, 
using a previously described method for preparing the composite samples (E. S. 
R., 68, p. 809). Under the nutritive conditions employed, age was found to be 
the most important factor affecting the inorganic phosphorus of the blood. 
In general, the concentration increased up to 7 or 8 mo. of age and then grad- 
ually declined with advancing age. Pn'gnant heifers showed a lower concentra- 
tion than unbred heifers of approximately the same ago. There was no signifi- 
cant change during the first lactation, but there Avas a strong tendency for 
cows to show low values during the late weeks of the second gestation and the 
first 2 or 3 mo. of the second lactation. A similar trend was also followed 
near the end of the third gestation and for a month or more at the beginning 
of the third lactation. Season of the year or the fact that heifers were confined 
to the barn continuously or permitted to run outside in favorable weather had 
no apparent effect on inorganic phosphorus of the blood. However, for cows in 
the first lactation the concentration tended to be lower during the winter and 
early spring than during the summer and early fall. 

Blind halves in a goat’s udder, C. W. Turner and E. R. Bf.rousek. (Mo. 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy Sci., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp. 540-555, figs. 5).— This case 
history concerns a milk goat Avhich failed to give milk after parturition. Exam- 
ination revealed that both udder halves were blind, although the gland tissue 
was capable of secreting milk. It is Indicated that the condition is probably 
due to an inherited or developmental defect rather than to the development of an 
overgrowth of connective tissue caused from mastitic infection. 

Seventy years of selection for conformation in dairy cattle, A. A. Lewis. 
(Univ. Mo.). (Jour. Dairy Scl., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp. 489-50I).--A detailed 
analysis of the breeding involved in 5,180 cases of Commended and Highly C^om- 
mended Jersey Island cattle. 

Factors affecting the passage of liquids into the rumen of the dairy 
calf. — II, Elevation of the head as milk is consumed, G. H. Wise, G. W. 
Anderson, and P. G. Miu.er. (S. C. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy Sci., 25 (1942), 
No. 6, pp. 529-536, figs. 2). — Continuing this series (E. S. R., 82, p. 240), informa- 
tion gained in anatomical studies and feeding experiments is presented. From 
a study of the relationship of the various organs in the young calf, it is con- 
cluded that “from a purely anatomical viewpoint it is difficult to relate the 
positions of the head and neck of the calf to the functioning of the esophageal 
groove.” Repeated observations were made on the frequency with which milk 
entered the rumen when calves consumed milk from a rubber nipple and from 
an open pail, both at the floor level and from an elevated position (pall adjusted 
to bring the poll on a level with the withers). It was found that, irrespective of 
the feeder level, milk seldom entered the rumen when consumed from a nipple 
but frequently entered when consumed from an open pail. Apparently the 
transmission of stimuli regulating the esophageal groove is unaffected by the 
Potions of the head and neck. 
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The nutrition of calves: A review, B. S. Savage and C. M. McCay. (Cornell 
Univ.). {Jour. Dairy 8ci., 25 {19^2) ^ No. 7, pp. 595-650), — comprehensive 
review, with 280 references to the literature. 

Carotene in calf nutrition, H. A. Keener, S. I. Bechdel, N. B. Guerrant, and 
W. T. S. Thorp. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Dairy fifct., 25 {19^2) ^ No. 7, pp. 
511-583, figs. 5).- -Continuing this line of investigation (E. S. R., 83, p. 99), data 
are presented to Indicate that the minimum carotene requirement for growth and 
well-being of dairy calves is dependent upon environmental temperature. Within 
a temperature range of P., ai)ont 12 /xg. of carotene per pound of body 

weight daily appeared adequate, which essentially confirms earlier findings at 
the Pennsylvania Station, but during fievere winter weather the minimum re- 
quirement increased to more than double this amount. The observed decline 
in blood carotene and blood vitamin A values during cold weather substantiated 
this increased requirement, and the severity of the gross and microscopic pa- 
thology agreed closely with the degree of deficiency observed before the calves 
were slaughtered. It is suggested that such histopathological changes may 
exist in calves raised in regions where roughage of poor quality is fed, and that 
these conditions may affect the productive and reproductive efficiency of the 
dairy cattle of such regions. 

[Investigations of dairy manufacturing by the Nebraska Station] (Nc- 
Iraska Sta. Rpt. [19it] pp. 55, 51-58). — ^Brief results are presented by L. K. 
Crowe, P. A. Downs, and C. H. Sanders on investigations on the character- 
istics of ice cream and ice cream mixes from several sources; and milk quality 
as affected by the individual cow. 

A method for surface area nieasiireinent of milk bottles, W. D. Baten and 
P. S. Lucas. (Mich. Expt. Sla.). {Jour. Dairy ScA., 25 (19)2), No. 8, pp. 663- 
665, fig. /). — The approximate area of the outer and inner surface of a milk 
bottle was calculated by dividing the bottle into small sections, as described, 
each section representing a frustrum of a cone whose surface may be calculated 
by formulas presented. The. combined outside and inside surface area of a 
quart bottle of the design used in this study was 200.4 sq. in., which was 1.62 
times greater than that of a pint bottle and 2.43 times greater than that of 
a half-pint bottle. 

Effect of homogenization on the curd tension, digestibility, and keeping 
quality of milk, C. J. Babcock {U. 8 . Dept. Agr., Tech. liul. 832 (1942), pp. 24, 
fig. 1). — A study was made of the effects of various conditions including pressure 
of homogenization, temperature, and other conditions on the curd tension and 
keeping quality of milk. The pressure of 2,500 lb. was found to give the 
maximum reduction in curd tension. Uigher temperatures lowered the curd 
tension except when homogenization followed pasteurization. Homogenization 
at the pasteurizing temperature caused a slightly higher curd tension than 
homogenization at temperatures either below or above pasteurization. Two 
stages of homogenizers gave the same reduction in curd tension as single-stage 
homogenizers. Mixing homogenized soft-curd milk with unhomogenized milk 
lowered the theoretical curd tension only slightly for the mixture. Boiled milk 
and homogenized milk were more readily but not more completely digested than 
raw milk. It seemed quii^e evident that homogenized milk formed smaller curds 
than unhomogenized milk in the presence of artificial gastric juice in digestion 
in vitro. About 10 times as much copper was required to produce oxidized 
flavor in homogenized milk as in similar milk before homogenization. How- 
ever, homogenized milk required only approximately half as long exposure to 
sunlight as unhomogenized milk to produce a sunlight-induced oxidized flavor. 
Homogenized and unhomogenized milk were equal in keeping quality when 
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stored at low temperature. No significant differences between the two milks 
were noted from the bacteriological standpoint or in rate of development 
of acid. 

Clean and cold milk, R. S. Bbeeo (New York State Sta. Cir, 93^ rev, (1942) t 
PP. 4* figs, 4),— A revision (E. S. R., 57, p. 668) of directions for producing clean 
milk and keeping it free from dirt and bacterial contamination. 

Influence of a film yeast, Candida krusei, on the heat resistance of certain 
lactic acid bacteria grown in symbiosis with it, H. J. Peppler and W. C. 
Pbazike. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Bact, 43 (1942), No, 2, pp, 181’191, figs, 
3). — more detailed report of research previously noted (B. S. R., 85, p. 662). 

Observations on the rate of growth of Oospora lactis, H. B. Mobbisoit and 
H. W. Hnj.. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Bact., 43 (1942), No, 2, p, 27f).— When 
spores of O. lactis were streaked on standard agar and Incubated at room 
temperature F.), the average time required for 10 colonies to produce 

100/t, 500/1, and 1,000/i of mycelia was 10.71, 14.21, and 15.28 hr., respectively. 
At 68® comparable lengths were attained in 44.3, 59.0, and 65.7 hr., respectively. 
However, after the mycelium had reached a length of 600/i growth was 
practically as rapid at 58® as at 70®-75®. 

Control of mold in farm cream supply (Arkansas Sta, Bui. ^17 (1942), pp. 
9-10), — Studies by T. J. Claydon and L. B. Schweiger showed that the mold counts 
of experimental butter were generally proportional to the mold content of the 
cream, which might bo modified by a variety of conditions. 

The evaluation of flavor defects of butter, cheese, milk, and ice cream as 
designated by dairy products judges, G. M. Trout, P. A. Downs, M. J. Maok, 
B. L. Fours, and 0. J. Babcock (Jour, Dairy ScL, 25 (1942), No. 7, pp, 557-569), — 
Another detailed report by the committee of the American Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation on judging dairy products (E. S. R., 82, p. 675) presents results of the 
flavor scoring of butter, cheese, milk, and ice cream by 47 trained Judges and 
a panel of 5 selected judges for each product. 

Methods for manufacturing acid-precipitated casein from skim milk, 
revised by B. 0. WHirriES (U, S, Dept, Agr, Cir, 279, f'ev, (1942), pp, 30, figs, 6). — 
This is a revision of an earlier edition (E. S. R., 70, p. 524). General directions 
are presented for the manufacture of acid-precipitated casein of high grade. 
The establishment of a suitable plant for this purpose is described. Funda- 
mental steps in the manufacture and likelihood of defects are pointed out. 

The use of ultraviolet rays in the cheese factory and storage room, F. R. 
Smith. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour, Dairy Sci., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp, 525-528), — Six 
15-w. low-pressure mercury-vapor lamps, when placed in a cheese-curing room 
approximately 15 by 12 by 11 ft. in size, with forced-air circulation, failed to 
show any control of the undesirable surface-mold formation in the room. 
Small-scale, carefully controlled experiments confirmed this finding. Direct 
irradiation of the cheese surface, both before and after paraffining, with a 
lamp 10 in. from the cheese failed to prevent mold growth on the cheese 
surface. 

A study of the coliform group in ice cream, H, J. Foubneijle and H. Macy. 
(Minn. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Dairy Sci,, 25 (1942), No, 6, pp, 475-487, fig, 1).— 
Examination of 69 samples of factory-packed ice cream showed a range in coll* 
form counts (in terms of most probable numbers) from 0 to 9,180 per cubic 
centimeter, and in 80 scoop or dipper samples a range from 0 to 101,000. It is 
indicated on the basis of these findings that factory-packed ice cream should 
contain less than 10 coliform organisms per cubic centimeter. Predominating 
species in the factory-packed and scoop samples, respectively, were Aerohaoter 
ifioacae 29.5 and 88.2 percent, A, aeroyenes 28.8 and l&O, Escherichia freunM 27.8 
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and 28.1, E. coli 6.3 and 1.1, and E. coli neapolitancu 3.1 and 5.6 percent. Non- 
coliform species Isolated from these samples constituted 9.7 and 6.8 percent of the 
total number in the respective samples. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Keeping livestock healthy: Yearbook of Agriculture 1942 {V. S. Dept. 
Ayr. Yearbook 19Jf2, pp. fiys. 196 ). — This volume is the seventh 

in this series (E. S. H., 80, p. 293). Following a foreword by C. R. Wickard, and 
a summary by G. Hambidge (pp. 1-107), the volume is subdivided into nine parts, 
as follows: 

Part 1. Fundamentals of disease and insect control. — Losses Caused by Animal 
Diseases and Parasites, by J. R. Moliler, A. E. Wight, W. M. MacKellar, and F. C. 
Bishopp (pp. 109-116) ; Causes of Disease, by H. W. Schoening, B. Schwartz, 
W. T. Huffman, and L. L. Madsen (pp. 117-137) ; Protective IMechanisms Against 
Disease, by A. Eichhorn, M. P. Sarles, and N. R. Ellis (pp. 138-154) ; The En- 
docrine Glands in Health and Disease, by A. H. Frank (pp. 155-166) ; The Rela- 
tion of Genetics to Disease, by H. C. MePhee (pp. 16X-174) ; Artificial Insemina- 
tion and Disease Control, by A. H. Frank and R. W. Phillips (pp. 175-178) ; 
Disinfection and Disinfectants, by F. W. Tilley (pp. 179-187) ; How Research Aids 
in Disease Control, by J. U. Mohler (pp. 188-202) ; Origin and Spread of Im- 
portant Insect Pests of Animals, by H. H. Stage and J. A. Hyslop (pp. 203-208) ; 
Regulatory Activities in Animal-Disease Control, by A. W. Miller, S. O. Fladness, 
A. E. Wight, D. I. Skidmore, E. C. Joss, and H. E. Moskey (pp. 209-226) ; and 
Fighting Disease With Knowledge, by D. S. Burch (pp. 227-235). 

Part 2. Important general diseases eommon to several species. — Tuberculosis 
and Its Eradication, by A. E. Wight, E. Lash, H. M. O'Rear, and A. B. Crawford 
(pp. 237-249) ; Anthrax, by C. D. Stein (pp. 250-262) ; Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
by J. R. Mohler and J. Traum (pp. 263-275) (coop. Univ. Calif.) ; Parasites and 
Insects Affecting Livestock, by B. Schwartz and F. C. Bishopp (pp. 276-294) ; 
Bacterial Infections and Parasite.s Common to Man and Animals, by G. W. Stiles 
and J. T. Lucker (pp. 295-312) ; The Screwworm and Blowfly Problem, by E. C. 
Gushing and D. C. Parmau (pp. 313-322) ; Nutritional Diseases of Farm Animals, 
by L. L. Madsen (pp. 323-353) ; and Plants Poisonous to Livestock, by W. T. 
Huffman and J. F. Couch (pp. 354-373). 

Part 3. Common diseases and parasites of horses and mules. — Equine En- 
cephalomyelitis, by L. T. Glltner and M. S. Shahan (pp. 375-391) ; Equine In- 
fectious Anemia, or Swamp Fever, by C. D. Stein (pp. 392-401) ; Periodic Ophthal- 
mia of Horses, by L. O. Mott and H. R. Seibold (pp. 402-408) ; Glanders (pp. 
409-412) and Dourine (pp. 413-416), both by T. W. Cole; Miscellaneous Diseases 
of Equines, by L. O. Mott, M, S. Shahan, L. T. Giltner, and A. H. Frank (pp. 417- 
458) ; Internal Parasites of Horses and Mules, by A. O. Foster (pp. 459-476) ; 
Mange in Equines, by M. Imes (pp. 476-481) ; Horse Bots and Their Control, by 
P. C. Bishopp and B. Schwartz (pp. 482-491) ; and Some Insect Pests of Horses 
and Mu!f?s, by P. C. Bishopp (pp. 492-500). 

Pabt 4. Diseases and parasites of cattle. — Brucellosis of Cattle, by E. Lash and 
H. M. O’Rear (pp. 601-511) ; Johne’s Disease, by B. T. Simms, W. M. Mohler, and 
H. W. Johnson (pp. 512-517) ; Bovine Mastitis, by W. T. Miller (pp. 518-522) ; 
Blackleg, by W. M. Mohler (pp. 623-525) ; Shipping Fever, or Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, by C. D. Stein (pp. 626-532) ; Milk Fever (pp. 533-686) and Paint 
Poisoning in Cattle (pp. 642-614), both by L. T. Glltner; Miscellaneous Diseases 
of Cattle, by G. T. Creech, R. L. Knudson, and O. L. Osteen (pp. 537-664) ; Cattle 
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Goccidiosis, by I). C. Houghton (pp. 565-571) ; Cattle Tick Fcvcm*, by W. M. 
MacKellar (pp. 572-57S) ; Aiiaplasmosis— a disease of cattle, by G. W. Stiles (pp. 
579-587) ; (kittle Scab and Its Control, by U. Snyder (pp. 588-592) ; Tapeworm 
and Roundworm Parasites of Cattle, by 1>. A. Porter (pp. 553-604) ; Bovine 
Genital Trichomoniasis, by G. Dikmans (pp. 605-Gll) ; Cattle Grubs, or Heel 
Flies, by E. W. Laake, F. C. Hishopp, and U. \V. Wells (pp. 612-610) ; llie 
Stablefly, by F. (1 Hishopp and E. W. Laake (pp. 620-625) ; The Horn Fly, by 
VV. G. Bruce (pp. 626-630) ; Cattle Lice, by O. G. Habcock and E. C. Cushing 
tpp. 631-635) ; Cattle Injuries Caused by Ingesting Foreign Objects, by L. T, 
Giltner and J. A. Patton (pp. 6,36-641) ; and Nutritional Diseases of Cattle, by 
L. L. Madsen (i)p. 645-672). 

Part 5. J^iscaftes and para sit vh of swinr.—liog Cholera, by C. N. McHryde (pp. 
673-685) ; Swine Erysipelas, by II. W. Schoening, C. G. Grey, and O. L. Osteen 
(pp. 686-694) ; Enteritis of Swine (pp. 695-702) and Swine Influenza (pp. 7(K1- 
713), both by N. Dale; Miscellaneous Diseases of Swine, by G. 'W lU-eech (pp. 
714—728) ; Brucellosis (Infectious Abortion) in Swine, by A. Eiclihorn (pp. 
729-733) ; Mange of Swine, by M. Imes (pp. 734-740) ; Ilog Lice, by O. G. Hab- 
cock and E. (1 Cu.shing (pp. 741-744) ; Internal Parasites of Swine, by L. A. 
Spindler (pp. 74.5-786) ; Trichinosis, by B. Schwartz (pp. 787-802) ; Salt Toler- 
ance and Salt Poisoning of Swine, by N. U. Ellis (pp. 80:i-809) ; and Nutritional 
Diseases of Swine, by L. L. Madstai (pp. 810 827). 

Part 6. Diseases and parasites of sheep and goais.—Foot Rot of Sheep (pp. 
S29-834), Sore Mouth of Sheep and Goats (pp. 835-838), Miscellaneous Disea.ses of 
Sheep and Goats (pp. 830-858), and Pregnai\cy Disease of Sheep (pp. 923-926), 
all by M. S. Slialmn; Internal Parasites of Sheep and Goats, by G. Dikmans and 
D. A. Sliorb (pp. 859-003) ; Sheep Scab and Its (Vmtrol, by A. W. Miller (pp. 
J)04-911) ; Sheep Ticks, by M. lines and O. G. Habcock (pp. 012-016) ; Goat Lice, 
by 0. G. Habcock and E. C. Cnsbing (pp. 017-022) ; and Lunger Disease of 
Sheep, by G. T. Creech (pp. 927-029). 

Part 7. Common (liscasrs and parasites of pon//r//. -PnUoruin Disease (pj). 
031-943), Fowl Pox (Diphtheria) (T)p. 077 i)86), and Miscellaneous Diseases of 
Poultry (pp. 093-1006), ail by H. Hunyea; Fowl Paralysis and OHkt Forms of 
the Avian Leukosis Complex, by 0. A. Hrandly, N. F. Waters, and W. J. Hall 
(pp. 944-062) ; Respiratory Diseases of Chiekens and Turkeys, by W. J. Hall 
(pp. 963-976) ; Psittacosis, by K. F. Meyer (pp. 987-002) (eoop. Univ. Calif.) ; 
Internal Parasites of INmltry, by E. E. Welir and J. F. Christensen (pi), 1007- 
1040) ; Coccidiosis of the ('hicken, by J. F. Christensen and E. A. Allen (pp. 1041- 
1047) ; Poultry Liee and Their (^.ontrol (pp. 1048-1054), Poultry Mites (pp. 1055- 
1061), The Fowl Tick (pp. 1062-1067), and The Pigeon Fly (pp. 1072-1074), all 
by F. C. Hishopp; Bedbugs as Pests of Poultry, by E. A. Hack and F. C. Hishopp 
(pp. 1068-1071) ; and Nutritional Diseases of Poultry, by H. W. Titus (pp. 
1075-1107). 

Part 8. Common diseases and parasites of dogs and cubs.— Rabies ami Its Con- 
trol, by H. W. Schoening (pp. 1109-1123) ; Distemper of Dogs (pp. 1124-1129), 
Feline Enteritis (pp. 1130-1133), Miscellaneous Diseases of Dogs and Cats (pp. 
1134-1149), Running Fits (Fright Disease) (pp. 1193-1195), and Nonparasitic 
Skin Diseases of Dogs and Cats (pp. 1196-1202), all by C. D. Stein; Internal 
Parasites of Dogs and Cats, by E. W. Price and P. 1). Harwood (pp. 1150-1173) ; 
Mange of Dogs, by E. W. Price and F, C. Hishopp (pp. 1174-1179) ; Ticks Affect- 
ing Dogs, by F. C. Hishopp and C. N. Smith (pp. 1180-1187) ; Fleas, by P. C. 
Hishopp (pp. 1188-1192) ; and Nutritional Diseases of Dogs and Cats, by I. P. 
Earle (pp. 1203-1215). 
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Part 9. Wildlife diseases and /jarastfrs.— Diseases of Wildlife and Their Rela- 
tionship to Domestic Livostoek (pp. 1217-1225), Diseases of Farm-Raised Game 
Birds (pp. 1226-1231), and Diseases of Fur Animals (pp. 1232-1238), all by J. Fi. 
Shillinger. 

Many of the contributions include references to the literature cited. 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Missouri Station] 
{Missouri Stu. Bui. pp. 88—92 ). — Reports of progress (K. S. R., 

87, p. 108) of work by II. A. Herman, R. G. McCarty, F. J. Olney, A. J. Durant, 
H. C. McDougle, 0. Elder, ainj O. S. Crisler are given on the effect of sulfanila- 
mide on udder streptococci of dairy cows; leucosis in fowls; heat therapy for 
blackhead disease in turkeys; cecal abligation for the control of blackhead in 
turkeys; fowl paralysis; pathology and comparative damage done by stomach, 
nodular, and tapeworms in sheep; transmission of Bang’s abortion infection 
from swine to cattle under pasture conditions; toxemia in sheep; comparative 
results obtained with the tube agglutination and rapid or plate tests on low 
reacting sera in Bang’s disease testing; low agglutination reactions in unbred 
virgin gilts; and a study of cattle that consistently give low titer reactions to 
the Bang agglutination test. 

[Work with animal diseases hy the Nebraska Station] {Nchraska Sta. Rpt. 

I ///,}/], pp. 6/)-68 ). — The progress (E. S. R., 86, p. 87) of work with anti-swine- 
erysipelas serum, by L. Van Es and J. F. Olney, and hog cholera immunity is 
briefly reported upon. 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Texas Station |. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Texas Bta. Rpt. 19^1, pp. 91-9), 9//-0o, 110-112, 
lot) -1 1)9 ). — Reports of progress (E. S. R., 86, p. 243) of work at the station and 
substations by H. Schmidt, R. D. Turk, O. 0. Copeland, C. N. Shepardson, F. P. 
Mathews, A. L. Darnell, P. L, Piercy, C. A, Woodhouse, J. J. Reid, J. B. Boughton, 
nnd W. T. Hardy are given on infectious bovine abortion, loco weed poisoning, 
jimmies in sheep and goats, poisonous plants in the Davis Mountains, mastitis 
investigations, a new disease of cattle characterized by a nervous disorder, 
hemoglobinuria, photosensitization of animals manifested by widespread inflam- 
mation of the skin, anaplasmosis in cattle, the relationship of the Gulf Coast 
tick to screwworm infestation in livestock and methods for its control, keratitis 
of cattle, investigation of gastrointestinal parasites in cattle, soremouth (con- 
tagious ecthyma) of sheep and goats, stomach worms (Haemonchns contortus) 
of sheep and goats, hard yellow livers of sheep and cattle, sporadic bovine en- 
cephalomyelitis, infectious enterotoxemia (milk colic) of lambs, and feeding 
trials to determine toxicity of Acacia Hrlatidieri and other suspected plants. 

Studies oil the nature of Anaplasina, J. C. Lotze and M. J. Yjengst. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Amcr. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 (191,2), No. 8, pp. 3V2-S20, figs. i7).— “The 
order and regularity of the occurrence of the different-sized and morphologic 
types of anaplasms in the course of anaplasmosis suggest that the anaplasm is 
a parasite which invades the erythrocyte, undergoes a period of growth, and 
eventually undergoes multiple division resulting in the production of eight small, 
spherical bodies in each anaplasm. The rapid disappearance of the large, 
irregular-shaped anaplasms from the blood stream of the host animal suggests 
that anaplasms are in some way responsible for the destruction of the erythrocytes 
containing them. Evidence from tabulations of infected erythrocytes based on 
the size of the anaplasms indicates that an infected erythrocyte does not remain 
in the blood stream of the host longer than 3 to 4 days. The occurrence of a 
certain extra-erythrocytic body during the anaplasm phase of the disease and 
the attachment of this structure to mature erythrocytes only, usually in a mar- 
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glnal position on the erythrocytes, suggests that this form constitutes the stage 
of the parasite which enters the erythrocyte and develops into the nnaplasm.” 

Phenol as a preservative for equine encephalomyelitis brain tissue, R. 
Gwatkin {Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. and Vet. 8ci.j 6 {19Jt2)i No. 7, pp. 191- 
1 %), — In the experimental work reported the encephalomyelitis virus was found 
to be active in the brains of two guinea pigs, the skinned heads of which had 
been stored in 1 percent phenolsaline, one at room temperature and one in the 
refrigerator, for 6 days. Brains from normal guinea pig heads stored for S and 4 
days at 37® C. in phenolglycerine and phenolsalliK* solutions were innocuous for 
guinea pigs by intracerebral injection. The controls in glycerine and saline solu- 
tions were putrid at that time. There was some suggestion of lowered virus 
activity in the higher dilutions of brain suspension exposed to 1 percent phenol 
for 2 and 5 days, as manifested by delay in the death of injected animals. Intra- 
cerebral injections of 0.2 cc. of brain suspension containing 1 percent phenol caused 
the death of several guinea pigs. Replacements which received the same dose 
all lived. Two halves of a guinea pig brain preserved in glycerine and phenol- 
glycerine solutions revealed no appreciable difference in virulence after 6 days 
at room temperature. The unskinned heads of two gophers in buffered glycerine 
solution, with and without phenol, both became putrid at 37®. Phenol in a con- 
centration of 0.5 percent did not prevent the development of bacteria in brains 
when the heads were held for 4 days at 37®. Ice is considered to bo the best 
method of preserving brains or heads for examination for the presence of equine 
encephalomyelitis virus, but if this is not obtainable these experiments suggest 
that 1 percent phenol might safely be added to buffered glycerine solution or 
saline for the preservation during transport of skinne^d heads of small animals 
and birds or for brains or portions of brains of large animals. 

Johne’s disease in Arkansas {Arkamas 8fa. liul. >}/7 {19Jt2), pp. 10-12).— 
A brief account of work by Eveleth and Gifford with this disease in Arkansas, 
where it was discovered in sheep (E. S. It., 87, p. 716) . 

Infections laryngotrachcitis, its diagnosis and control, 0. H. Weaver 
{Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. and Vet. fiTei., 6 {191,2), No. J,, pp. 101-115, fir/.s. 5). 

Further studies on the histology of the bovine kidney, R. F. Langiiam, 
R. T. Ingle, and E. T. Haixman. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Jour. Vet. Res.. 

3 (191,2), No. pp. 260-267, figs. 9.)— A report of further work (E S R 81 
p. 713). • • •» , 


The toxicity of foliage of Aleurites fordi for cattle, M. W. Emmel, D A 
Sanders, and L. E. Swanson. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amcr. yet Med 
Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 785, pp. 136-137. )-Repovt Is made of the loss from a 
herd of 44 well-fed purebred Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus cattle of 14 that 
died as a result of eating the foliage from branches of the tung oil tree (A. fordi) 
that had been discarded in their pasture. Two heifers force-fed macerated tung 
leaves (1.25 and 1.75 lb., respectively) and 1 cow which voluntarily ate picked 
foliage developed symptoms of poisoning. The outstanding symptoms of poison- 
ing by tung tree leaves In cattle consisted of hemorrhagic diarrhea which usually 
became more or less watery, loss of appetite, listlessness, unthriftiness and 
emaciation. Symptoms occurred 3 to 5 days after exposure and 1 animal lingered 
3 weeks before dying. The most pronounced post-mortem lesions were hem- 
orrhagic gastroenteritis and passive congestion of the visceral organs Granular 
degeneration with small scattered areas of necrosis were predominant in the 
tissues of the visceral organs, particularly of the liver, kidneys, and intestines 
Incidence of gastrointestinal nematodes of cattle in the southeastern 
United States, D. A. Porter. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res. S (19A2) 
No. 8, pp. 304-307, 308).— Report Is made of partial or complete examinations of 
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the abomasum, small Intestine, and large intestine of 84 cattle, ranging in age 
from 1 to 18 mo., from Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
In some Instances only the stomach was examined and in others only the intestine. 
Fifteen species of nematodes representing 10 different genera were recovered. 
The numbers of specimens were counted or estimated in most cases. The per- 
centage Incidence of the various species was: Cooper ia punctata 91, Haemonchus 
conlartus 83, Oatertagia oatertagi 74, Biinoatomum phlehotomum 62, Oeao- 
phagoatomum radiatum 59, Trichostrongylua awed 47, Trichuria spp. (T. ovia and 
T. diacolor) 44, C. pectinata 32, Strongyloidca papilloaua 21, H. aimilia 18, Ncmato- 
dirua helvetianus 15, C, oncophora 11, Trichoairongylua eoluhriforima 9, and 
Capillaria longipcs 7. 

Sporadic bovine enccphaloiiiycHtis: Filtration of the causal agent, T. W. 
Stearns and S. II. McNutt. (Iowa State Col.). {Anier. Jour. Vet. Rea., 3 
{19^2), No. 8f pp. 253-257.) — ReiX)rt is made of the results of studies on the 
filtration of the agent of sporadic bovine encephalomyelitis. Of 34 filtration trials 
with Berkefeld N or V candles, 15 filtrates were found to contain sufllclcnt agtmt 
to infect guinea pigs, 3 were questionable, and the remainder were negative. 
Assays in chick embryos before and after filtration indicated an almost complete 
loss of the causal agent during filtration. Assays of unfiltered material killed 
embryos in dilutions as high as 1 : 1,000,000,000. Evidence is presented that the 
addition of suspensions of liver and spleen of the normal guinea pig to filtrates 
increases the possibility of infecting guinea pigs with filtrates of the causal agent. 

The relation of flies (Musca domestica Linnaeus) to the transmission 
of bovine mastitis, II. E. Ewing, Jr. (Univ. Del.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Rea., 3 
{1942), No. 8, pp. 295-299.) — In transmission experiments, the details of which 
are given in tables, it was possible for the housefly to carry Streptococcus agalactiae 
externally and internally. This organism and pathogenic staphylococci were 
found at the external surfaces of the teat sphincters in nearly all of the mastitic 
animals examined. It was considered unlikely, however, that the houseflies 
trapped in the dairy barn and studied in the investigation would have been 
imi)ortant as agents for the transmission of bovine mastitis. 

Homogenized sulfanilamidc-iu-oil intramaminary injections in bovine 
mastitis, J. C. KAKvv^^s, C. 0. Pat.mer, J. R. Hay, and E. S. Biddle. (Univ. 
Del.). (Anie7\ Jour. Vet. Res., 3 {1942), No. S, pp. 27ff-284, flg^ 1). — Report is 
made of the chemotherapeutic properties of sulfanilamide when administered 
direc'tly into the bovine mammary gland for the treatment of streptococcic and 
staphylococcic mastitis. Light liquid petrolatum was found to be a suitable 
vehicle for incoriKirating and administering the drug. Description is given of a 
method for the preparation of the homogenized sulfanilamide and the pro- 
cedure for Intraniainmary injections. 

“In streptococcic mastitis the dosage recommended for an average size udder 
is 40 cc. of the homogenized product given daily for 4 days. If the infection 
persists the treatment should be repeated and the daily dose may be increased 
to 80 cc. with safety. This applies both to lactating and nonlactating cows. 
In staphylococcic mastitis the dose recommended is 80 cc. of the product given 
daily for 4 days and repeated if indicated. The homogenized sulfanilamide as 
used in these experiments was well tolerated and readily absorbed by the 
mammary gland. It can be used in acute, subclinical, and chronic forms of 
mastitis. No contraindications have been found. There was no decrease in milk 
production during or after treatment. One hundred and three cows were 
treated for streptococcic mastitis by intranmmmary injections with homogenized 
sulfanilamide. One hundiod of these were infected with Streptococcua agalac- 
tiae and 3 were infected with <8. uheris. Based on bacteriological findings. 
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cures were effected in 92 cows (S9.3 percent) and partial or no improvement in 
11 cows (10.7 percent). Breakini? down the results into quarters treated, of the 
total 2C5 quarters, 251 (94.7 percent) were cured and 14 (5.3 i)ercent) were not 
cured. In acute and chronic mastitis camsed by pathogenic staphylococci, 
promising results were obtained in preliminary trials from intramamniary use 
of homogenized sulfanilamide.” Sulfa thiazole similarly i)repared was found 
capable of destroying the infection within the udder, but was objectionable 
owing to the formation of plugs which temporarily occlude the teat duct. 

A list of 24 references to the literature is included. 

The eradication of streptococcic mastitis by treatment with tyrothriein, 

F. E. Martin {Jour. Awer. Yet. Med. Aanor., 101 (10Jf2), No. 7SJ/, pp. 23-25).— 
In a herd of 71 cow’s 49 were found to be infected in 180 quarters with long 
chain streptococci, diagnosis having been made by the incubated smear technic. 
Treatment consisted in the instillation of tyrolhriciii into the quarter and 
repeated as indicated, the administration having been made during all stages 
of lactation. Of 180 infected quarters 90 percent were cured, requiring an 
average of 2.8 treatments per (piarter. The reactions from tyrothriein in an 
oil emulsion were slight when small doses were employed. 

Calf hood vaccination in a brucellosis control program in certified dairies, 
C. W. Bonynge {Jour. Amcr. Vet. Med. Antioc., 101 {10Ji2)y No. 785, pp. 120-123). 

The use of sulfonamides in the treatment of calf diphtheria, J. Fabquuar- 
60N {Jour. Awer. Vet. Med. Am)C., 101 {10)2), No. 785, pp. 88-92, fltj. 1 ). — ^The 
statistical, clinical review of a series of 76 eases of calf diphtheria presented 
emphasizes tlio excellent results obtained from sulfonamide therapy. The author 
has. found sulfapyridine to bo the drug of choice in the treatment of calf 
diphtheria in wiilch AciinomyceH necrophoruH is either the primary or secondary 
agent. 

Studies oil slieep, with the demonstration of Pasteiirella localized in 
the central nervous system, II. E. Biestkk, L. II. Si’Hwartk, and R. A. Packer. 
( low’a Stale Col. ) . ( .1 mrr. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 { 191/2), No. 8, pp. 208-273, fif/s. 7 ) . — 
Report is made of tlv' recovi'ry of PasleureUa organisms during an epizootic 
among slieep which manifested clinical symptoms cliaracteristic of a central 
nervous disturhanci*. The organisms were recovered from the brain of experi- 
mentally iiiociilatod animals and in one case by direct inoculation of a hacterio- 
logic niodiiim with a suspension of infectious brain material. One or more 
nutritional factors W'ere believed to he contributory in the course of the disease. 
The pathology of the brain was distinct from that associated with ovine 
listerosis. The organisms n'<‘overed were identical to those of P. muUoeida 
group II as classitied by Rosenhusch and Merchant (E. S. R., 80, p, 822). 

Tularaemia in sheep, R. Gw atkin, R. II. Painter, and I. W. Moynihan 
{(hinnd. Jour. Compar. Med. and Vet. 6 {191/2), No. 6, pp. 163-168, figs. 2 ). — 
The occurrence of tularemia in a hand of 850 yearling ewes in southern 
Alberta, in which 24 died and 5 or 6 seriously affected animals recovered, is 
reported upon. All the ewes examined were heavily iiifestiul with the Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever tick Derwacenior mdersoni Stiles. The tularemia organ- 
ism {Pasteurclhi tularcnsis) was recovered from 1 sheep on autopsy, from 
engorged ticks laken from it, and also from engorged ticks taken from another 
sheep which had been ill for 10 days and w^as recovering. Smnim of this animal 
showed complete agglutination in 1 : 400, almost complete in 1 : 800, and partial 
in 1:1,600. The outbreak lasted only 5 days, and its cessation coincided with 
disappearance of ticks, which earlier w’ero reported to have been unusually 
heavy. 
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Pheiiothiazlne-incdicated pellets for range sheep, E. C. McCulloch. 
(\Vash. Expf. Sta.). {Jour, Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 (IdJfi), No. 785, pp. 
tH—119t fig. 1). Ihe author has found that pheiiothiazine-inedicated pellets 
afford a practical, con\eiiiciit, and reasonably ellicacious method of treatinj^ 
range sheep infested with Haenionclnis contortus and Trivlioatrougyhis colubri- 
foi'niis in the abomasum. Eor the individual medication of sheep with pheno- 
thiazine or for the preparation of phenothiazine suspensions, a mixture of 5 parts 
of phenothiazine with 4 parts of molas.se, s torms a convenient and practical mass. 

Tests with nicotinic acid for the pi*ev€‘ntion of infectious swine enteritis, 
It. H. Kdgington, W. L. Robison, W. Hi;bkoij(;hs, and R. M. Bktukk. (Ohio 
Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. A.v«oc., 101 {ldJ,2), No. 78J, pp. 103-108). 
The data presented led to the conclusion that the protective value of nicotinic 
acid against Salmonella cholcraemi.s inftK-tion is not sufficient to encourage its 
use as a specific preventive or curative measure for this type of bacterial infection 
of swine. 

The in vitro neutralization of hog-cholcra virus with hog-cliolcra anti- 
serum, H. C. II. Kernkamp and M. H. Roepke. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. 
Jour. Vet. Res., 3 {t9'/2), No. 8, pp. 300-303).- The results of experiments, re- 
ported in tables, have shown that an in vitro neutralization of hog cholera 
virus by hog cholera antiseniin does oe<*ur. When mixtures of virus and serum 
were incubated for 1 hr. at .‘IT..")® it required approximately five times as 
much antiserum as virus tw effcHd a neutralization, wh(‘rea.s when incubated 
for a longer period (5 hr.) about an equal amount of antiserum and virus 
resulted in neutralization. 

Swine erysipelas, L. Van Es and C. R. ;Mc(Jratii (Ncbra.^ka Sla. ifc.v. Bui. 
128 {lVJ/2), pp. //3, figs. 5). A revision of R(‘S(‘arch Hnlletin 84 (E. S. R., 7(i, p. 
i>r>i). 

Ascorbic acid in certain body fluids of liorsc^s, B. J. Ekrington, W. S. 
Hodgkiss, and E. P. Jayne. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 {101/2), 
No. 8, pp. 2)2-21/1) .--V\\Q re.sults of a.scorbic acid analyses of the blood plasma, 
semen, spinal fluid, and the aqueous and vitreous humors of horses are reported 
upon, the details being given in tables. They indicate that horses do not 
assimilate ascorbic acid wlien it is administered by mouth. No correlation was 
observed between the ascorbic acid content of the blood plasma and that of the 
other fluids examined. Tliere is a tendency for a decreas(‘ in the ascorbic acid 
content of the spinal fiuid and the eye fluids in local infiammatory processes. 
In cases of periodic ophthalmia there was a decrease in the ascorbic acid of 
the aqueous humor of 58.o iierccmt from the average normal. 

Whitebrush (Lippia ligustriiia) poisoning in horses, F. P. Matjikavs. 
(Tex. Expt. Sta. and U. S. I>. A.). {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. xVssoc.. 101 {101/2), 
No. 181/, pp. 35-38, figs. 2).— An investigation of losses in horses that have for 
many years occurred in various parts of Texas, iiarticularly in Val Verde, 
Kinney, and Uvalde Counties and were attributed to the grazing on white brush, 
led to feeding experiments in which two horses that bi*owsed upon this plant 
suffered from the toxic effects and later succumbed. The symptoms consisted 
of emaciation, leg weakness, and incoordination. A calf that was kept in the 
same enclosure for 56 days developed the same emaciation but no other evidence 
of toxic effects. Two sheep and a goat kept in the enclosure for 70 days 
suffered no ill effects. 

Slgniflcance of inclusion bodies of distemper, W. Wisnkkv and L. Wipe. 
(Wis. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 {191/2), No. 8, pp. 285-288, figs. 5).— 
It was found that distemper inclusion bodies provide an invalualde aid in 
diagnosing distemijer, although fhere are conditions when the presence of several 
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kinds of inclusionlike bodies may confuse the diagnosis. The necessity for 
basing the diagnosis on history, clinical picture, post-mortem gross appearance, 
and the presence of characteristic inclusion bodies is emphasizeil. 

Tnterspecies transniission of avian leucosis in embryos, M. Pollabd and 
W. J. Halt^ (U. S. I). A.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., S (1942), No. 8, pp. 247-252, 
figs, ff).— The virulence of the leucosis agent was little affected by passage into 
turkey, guinea fowl, quail, and pheasant embryos. 1’he reason for its marked 
exacerbation when passed successfully through two series of duck embryos 
is as yet siieculative. The postinoculation period in quail embryos was relatively 
short, but this might be attributed to the small size of the embryo, the dosages 
for all of these species being between 0.05 to 0.1 cc. of “leucotic” blood. 
“Zigzag” passages from the chick embryo to the turkey embryo and then back 
to the chick embryo, even when repeated several times, induced no marked 
alteration in the character of the leucotic response. There was no attenuation 
of virulence when passed through turkeys as nq^orted by K. Ifirmai.^ The 
disease has been transferred in ovo from the chick to the turkey and from the 
turkey to the duck, guinea fowl, and quail. It has similarly been transferred 
from chicks to pheasants and from the latter species to quail and from chicks 
to guinea fowls and from the latter to pheasants. It has been transferred 
through three generations in turkey embryos, two in ducks, and two in the 
guinea fowl embryos. Leucosis was induced in 22.8 percent of 57 turkey poults 
and in 1 pheasant chick which were inoculated. • 

Vinylite-re.sin-corrosion preparations in the study of the avian leucosis 
complex, G. E. Cottral, (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., S (1942), No. 8, 
pp. 227-284, figs. 4)- — A description is given of the technic for using vinylite resin 
to prepare corrosion casts of the vascular systems of organs of the domestic 
fowl. 

Serial passage of lymphomatosis-osteopetrosis in chickens, C. A. Buandlt, 
N. M. Nelson, and G. E. Cottkal. (TT. S. D. A.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., S 
(1942), No. 8, pp. 289-295, figs. 4)- — Report is mode of work in which six serial 
passages were accomplished in chickens with the strain 3 agent of lympho- 
matosis-osteopetrosis. 

Respiratory-nervous disorder in eight-months old pullets, D. E. Stover 
(Am€7\ Jour. Vet. Res., 3 (1942), No. 8, pp. 239-241, figs. 4)- — Report is made of a 
disorder in 70 percent of a flock of 750 birds, of which 6 succumbed. The 
symptoms were blueness of the comb, droopiness, inuppctence, and a tendency 
for many of the birds to remain on the roosts. Egg production dropped from 
64 to 17 percent, and a number of soft-shelled eggs were laid. 

Laying hens poisoned by calcium oxide (quicklime) , G. W. Stiles. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 784, pp. 20-23, figs. 2). — 
The loss of about 20 percent of a flock of 90 hens was shown in experimental 
work to have been due to the consumption of an overdose of lumpy quicklime 
spread over the drop boards and in the litter. As a means of prevention it is 
recommended that quicklime be used only in a finely powdered form well spread 
over the premises. Recovery in sick fowls was hastened after they received 
dilute vinegar treatment. 

Possible irritating effects from dusting baby chicks and growing and adult 
fowls with hypochlorite powders, S. M. Costigan (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 
(1942), No. 8, pp. 235-239, figs. 3). — It was found that dusting with hypochlorite 
powders chicks affected with infections bronchitis or older birds with bronchitis, 
laryngotracheitis, or coryza did not cause more severe Inflammallon than that 
produced by the infective agents. Piillorum-lnfectod chicks whose lungs were 

* Arch. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierheilk., 70 (1935), No. 1, pp. .12-70. 
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involved were not adversely affected by the dusting, as was shown by the 
higher mortality in the control birds. 

The relationship of infectious omphalitis of poults and impetigo staphylo* 
genes In man, R. B. WnxiAMS and L. L. Dainks {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc.y 
101 (1942) t No. 784i pp. 26-27, 28). — Ih^i^ort is made of an investigation of the 
20- to 30-percent loss of poults that occurred at a hatchery operating forced-air 
type incubators with a combined capacity of 43.000 turkey eggs. The findings 
are said to be in agreement with those of Volkmar (E. S. R., 62, p. 506) and 
Brandly (E. S. R., 68, p. 534). It is concluded that the infection originated 
within the hatchery and that the etiological agent was a strain of Staphylo- 
coccus aureus. The endemic occurrence of impetigo and sore throats among 
men employed in the hatchery and the brooding houses, the isolation of a strain 
of S. aureus routinely from the coagulated heart blood of the poults, the isola- 
tion of a similar organism from an (unployeo working as a herder of young 
turkeys, and the necessity for oporatoi-s to work within the incubators furnished 
evidence that this organism was the cause of the loss. 

Intestinal cultures for detecting salmomdlosis in young turkeys, J. J. 
POSET.L (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 (lO.yj), No. 8, pp. 257-259).~Of 100 lots total- 
ing 366 young turkeys that were cultured, and the isolations of Salmonella 
organisms from the intestines compared to those from other organs, 40 lots and 
112 birds were positive. Eleven species of Salmonella other than S. pullorum 
were Isolated. Pullorum disease was not detected i)y intestinal cultures and 
missed by the remaining cultures in any one lot. Paratyphoid infection was 
detected by intestinal cultures and missed by the remaining cultures in one- 
third of the lots. It is concluded that instances in which paratyphoid organisms 
are recovered solely from the intestinal tracts may represent true infections. 
Routine examination of young turkeys should include intestinal cultures. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Missouri Station) (Mis- 
souri Sta. Bui. 4^ (1942), pp. 16-17, IS, 19, 20). — Those included exi)eriments 
to show cost of various methods of handling cornstalks for conversion into 
artificial manure, by J. C. Woolcy and R. Beasley; on the jiroper size, depth, 
and spacing of tile drains for Missouri soils, by Wooley; on the use of elec- 
tricity in the brooding of chicks, by M. M. Jones; and on combine harvesters 
In Missouri, by Jones, Beasley, and L. E. Hightower. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Nebraska Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Nebraska Sta. Rpt. 11941], pp. 68-73, 82). — Studies 
of electric power on Nebraska farms are noted by E. E. Brackett and F. D. 
Yung; methods of cooling milk on the farm and their effect on quality, by 
H. P. Davis and P. A. Downs; mechanical equipment needed for the eradica- 
tion of bindweed, and mechanical equipment, power, and labor required in 
Nebraska for the production of corn, both by C. W. Smith; adaptation of 
insulated electric brooders in uninsulated poultry houses, by Yung and F. E. 
Mussehl ; pig brooders, by Yung ; an evaporative egg cooler, an insulated water- 
cooled egg storage cabinet, and a fruit and vegetable dehydrator, all by 
Brackett, Yung, Davis, Downs, and Mussehl ; and pump irrigation, by H. E. 
Weakly. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Texas Station) (Texas 
Sta. Rpt. 1941, pp. 6-8, 43-44) .—Meehmical harvesting of cotton is reported upon 
by H. P. Smith, D. T. Killough, D. L. Jones, and M. H. Byrom; efficiency in 
distribution and placement of cottonseed and fertilizer, and atmospheric ex- 
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posure of wire and fencing, both by Smith and Byrom ; garlic drying* by Smith, 
Byrom, and G. E. Altstatt; and land use in relation to sedimentation in reser- 
voirs in the Trinity River Basin, by I A. N. ' Garin and L. P. Gabbard (coop. 
U. S. D. A.). 

Methods for determining permeability of water-bearing materials, witli 
special reference to discharging-well methods, L. K. Wenzel (U. 8. QcoL 
Survey, Water-Supply Paper 887 (1942), pp. VI +192, pis. 6, figs. J7).— -This report 
outlines the general methods for determining permeability and includes some 
of the more widely used variations of each. It includes a section on direct 
laboratory methods and a bibliography of literature on permeability and laminar 
flow, by V. C. Fishcl, and a list of organizations in the United States that make 
permeability tests. 

Pour pumping tests to determine the permeability of water-bearing materials 
were made in Nebraska, in connection with an investigation of the ground- 
water resources of the State by the Federal Geological Survey in cooperation 
with the conservation and survey division of the Uidversity of Nebraska. 
Observations on the fluctuations of the water level in many observation wells 
gave information on the behavior of the water level in the vicinity of discharg- 
ing wells. The Federal Geological Survey in cooperation with the Kansas Geo- 
logical Survey made a similar i3umping tost in the Arkansas River Valley, near 
Wichita, Kans., in 1037. The permeability of the water-bearing materials at 
the location of each of the five tests W7is computed by several of the discharging- 
well formulas outlined. The permeabilities so determined for any one test agree 
within about 5 percent. Descriptions of the pumping tests and of the per- 
meability computations are included, together with records of the draw-down 
of the water level in observation wells in the tested areas in Nebraska. 

Water levels and artesian pressure in observation wells in the United 
States in 1940, parts 1-6, O. E. Mkinzkr, L. K. Wenzel, et al. (U. S. Oeol. 
Survey, Water-Supply Papers 900 (19'f2), pp. iri+226, figs. 10; 907 (1942), pp. 
fV+m, figs. 9; 908 (1942), pp. JV+28S, figs. 7; 909 (1941), pp. 111+208, figs. 
7; 910 (1941), pp. [3]-f /8/,, fig. 1; 911 (1941), pp. IV-\-240, figs. /5).— This series 
of records was published in the form of one volume per year up to 1931) (E. S. R., 
85, p. 542), but an increase in the number of observation wells and the (piantlty 
of winter level pressure data available have so far increased as to make it 
advisable to subdivide the 1940 records here noted into six volumes, dealing 
respectively with the Northeastern, Southeastern, North Central, South Central, 
and the Northwestern States, and with the Southwe.stern States and the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1940, parts 4, 6, 7, 10, G. L. 
Pabker et al. (V. 8. Qcol. Survey, Water-Supply Papers 894 (1941), pp. V+21S, 
pi. 1; 896 (1942), pp. VIII+i57, pi. 1; 897 (1941), pp. VI+349, pi. 1; 900 (1941), 
pp. IV +125, pi. 1 ). — These pajKjrs record raeasnrerneiits of stream flow for the 
year ended September 30, 1940, No. 894 covering St. Lawrence River Basin, No. 896 
the Missouri River Basin, No. 897 the lower Mississippi River Basin, and No. 
900 the Great Basin. 

Water resources for rice irrigation (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 417 (1942), pp. 
d-7).— This brief discussion of studies by K. Engler indicates that the use of sur- 
face water in quantities sutDcient to diminish the decline of ground- water 
level In neighboring wells is in some instances possible, and that there are some 
other advantages in the use of surface water for vice irrigation. 

Control of microorganisms by ultraviolet irradiation, II. Stieiuj. U. S. 
D. A.). (Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 8, pp. 262-265, fign. d).— Hot cathode and 
cold electrode germicidal lamps w(*ro us(»d in to.sts on commercial hydrocoolors. 
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Although :i relatively large mimber of lamps were used and two methods of 
placement (In air above the water or immersion directly in the water) were 
tried, no satisfactory control of micro-organisms was obtained. In both cases, 
but especially with the immersed lamp, the low temperatures necessary for 
jjrecooling sharply reduce the ultraviolet output and life. Immersed operation 
may be improved by enclosing the lamp in a special ultraviolet-transmitting 
glass. At this time it seems impractical to use ultraviolet radiation for control 
ol mlci o-oigaiiisnis in i)recooling water because of the large number of germicidal 
lamps necessary for the production of sufficient ultraviolet intensity. 

Relation of drainage to the victory program of agriculture, J. G. Sutton. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Agr. Kjiyin,, 23 {JOm. No. 8, pp. 2i9~250, 232, figs. 2).— The 
author calls attention to the damage done during the preceding war, and not 
yet fully repaired, by the plowing up and subsequent wind erosion of large 
areas of the plains. Much of the increased production needed in the present 
war can be carried out with suitable drainage measures on lands now too wot 
for use and within the limits of an expenditure which will make this an 
important contribution to the war effort. It is important, however, that the 
scope of drainage which should be carried on as a war measure be si)eciflcally 
defined to avoid criticism that the drainage of swamps and undertaking of 
large new projects entails. 

Tlie relation of water luaiiagcnient to grassland farming, C. L. Hamilton. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Agr. Engin., 23 {W{2), No. 8, pp. 2J,5-2i6, 2^8, fig. jf).— The 
author finds, in part, that without some degree of grassland farming a lasting 
solution for many of the water problems in agriculture becomes impractical. 
Permanent vegetative cover is often the only profitable solution for acute water 
erosion wastage. In other instances profitable grass or crop production is 
dependent upon drainage, runoff diversion, moisture retention, or supplemental 
irrigation or other water-corrective measures. The success of one practice 
usually depends upon the other. Mechanical measures frequently fail if not 
supported by proper vegetal measures. Similarly veg(?tative measures fail 
when mechanical aids are ill-suited or inadequate. 

Tile relation of gras.slaiid farming to soil and water conservation, F. G. 
Pktx. (U. S. D. a.). {Agr. Enghi., 23 {IV/, 2), No. 8, pp. ^/a7-2//8) .—Pointing 
(uit a confusion in the use of the terra “grassland farming,” the author defines 
such a farming system as one involving the use of grass as the major produc- 
tion element in the cropi)ing system or a method of farming in which grasslands 
are considered as the basic unit of land use on the farm, the definition in 
(‘ither form being understood not to exclude entin'ly the growing of cultivated 
crops. The value of such a system from the viewpoint of soil and water 
conservation is taken as generally accepted. This discussion is concerned 
mainly with the economic problems involved. It is concluded, in part, that 
when the maximum capabilities of grass, as a crop, are understood and effec- 
tively used, it may be hard to justify, on either a con.servation or economic 
basis, any other type of land u.se for the very large acreage of land on which 
an erosion hazard exists. 

Machinery in Britain’s food production campaign, C. I. O. Bosanquet 
(Agr. Engin., 23 {J9/,2), No. 8, pp. 260-261) of farming machinery on an 
increasing scale has made possible in Kngland a 50-percent increase in the 
acreage of arable land and a food production increase of about 30 iiercent. 
One of the striking facts brought out in this summary of the current British 
agricultural situation is that the agricultural machinery supplied from the 
United States produces in the first 1^ mo. between 7 and 10 times the combined 
weight of the equipment itself and of the fuel and oil consul :ed in Its use in 
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human food. Use of Government-owned machinery for the working of land 
which does not justify owner-purchase of machinery (mainly because the land 
now tilled will be returned to grass after the war) Is one of the features 
of the current agricultural situation noted. 

A method of estimating the minimum farm equipment requirements for 
1943, J. B. Davidson. (Iowa State Col.). (Agr, Engin., 23 (19^2), No, 8, pp. 
251-252, fig, 1). — ^The 1943 farm equipment requirement estimates must be re- 
lated specifically to the production objectives for that year. Though not estab- 
lished at the time of writing, these objectives may* be expected to Include (1) 
increase in the volume of certain crops (the 1042 objectives having been In- 
creased from 88 percent for wheat to 255 percent for peanuts above the 
production of 1941), and (2) an increase in the acreage of certain new crops, 
especially new oil and fiber crops. Estimates for the tooling of these increases 
are considered under the headings repairs, replacement of machines, machines 
needed for new crops, machines needed for increased production other than that 
of new crops, equipment needed to counterbalance labor shortages, tractor 
requirements, and farm equipment needed for export. 

Rubber-tired equipment of principal farm machines, A. P. Brodet^l and 
R. A. Pike {XJ. 8. Dept, Agr., Bur, Agr, Boon, and Agr. Market, 8erv., 19i2, 
F, M, 29, pp. r2]+7). — “Crop correspondents in February 1941 supplied informa- 
tion relative to the age, type, rubber-tired equipment, fuel consumed, and work 
performed by their tractors. They estimated the number of tractors of differ- 
ent type on farms in their locality, the extent of use of rubber tires on general- 
purpose and standard- wheel tractors; the percentage of farmers owning com- 
l)ines, grain binders, mowers, and manure spreaders ; and the proportion of these 
machines that were equipped with rubber tires. Usable returns were received 
from more than 25,tX)0 crop correspondents who reported on machines for their 
locality and on more than 17,000 tractors on their own farms. The reports 
provided complete information as to the age and type of tractor and extent of 
use of rubber tires for more than 13,000 tractors.” The information on the 
use of rubber tiros on tractors and some other farm machines is summarized. 

Farm tractors: Type, size, age, and life, A. P. Brodell and R. A. Pike 
(U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Bur. Agr. Econ. and Agr. Market. Serv., 1942, F. M. SO, pp. 
[2] +15, fig. 1). — This report summarizes the information on types, size, age, 
and life of farm tractors collected from crop correspondents as noted above. 

The drying of young grasses for feed, N. O. Belt {Agr. Engin., 23,(1942), 
No. 8, pp. 257-259, 261, figs. //). — High-tempei’ature drying is held more economi- 
cal than the low-tomperature method, producing as good a product or perhaps 
better. Future developments in driers for forage crops will be on this principle. 
Coke or coal may be used as a fuel for driers, but gas or oil is preferred for 
simplicity of operation and regulation of temperature. Cutting and loading 
machines for handling grasses and forage crops should be further developed. 
The Redpath harvester was found outstanding in this work and was used to 
replace the Wilder cut lift combine at Foxden Farm, but it could be further 
perfected for cutting short grass and the cost reduced by improved design and 
production methods. Bagging, baling, and storage of dehydrated crops are 
held to need study and improvement, as do growing, fertilizing, and developing 
the most suitable grasses and clovers to be used for drying. It is believed very 
likely that the quality and yields obtained by the application of large amounts 
of fertilizers would Justify the cost. Work so far has shown that dried im- 
mature pasture herbage makes a feed of superior quality, and that it can be 
grown and dried on a farm scale. Further progress is being delayed by the 
lack of more suitable equipment, which is an englreering problem. 
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A continuous soil pasteurizer, J. R. Tavebnetti. (Univ. Calif.). {Agr. 
Engin,, 23 (1942), No, 8, pp. 255-256, 261, figs. 4).— The soli passes from a hopper! 
having approximately a 5-(!u. ft. capacity and provided with agitators, into a 
0-ft. length of 4-ln. iron pipe around which are wound two 2,500-w. flexible 
metal-sheathed heating elements. The elements are approximately In. in 
diameter and 19 ft. long and are wound spirally with about 2 in. between turns. 
There is a sheet metal casing over the heating elements and the spaces be- 
tween turns are filled with metal filings. The entire heater is insulated with 
in. of mineral wool. A screw conveyor of 4-in. diameter with a 4‘/2-in. 
pitch and 8 ft. long extends through the pipe and a semicircular trough in the 
bottom of the hopper. It is driven by means of a chain and sprocket from a 
speed reducer, which in turn is driven by a %-hp. electric motor. A thermostat 
connected in series with the heating units has its sensitive element against 
the pipe. 

The average rate of pasteurizing was approximately 5 cu. ft. of loose soil 
per hour, or 1 cu. ft. per 1,000 w. of heating capacity. The moisture content 
of the soil was found an important factor in the proi)er operation of the ma- 
chine. Tlie most satisfactory combination of mechanical operation and pas- 
teurizing was obtained when the soil was moist enough not to be dusty but not 
too wet to crumble readily after being squeezed in the hand. The desirable 
percentage of moisture varied from as low ns 3 or 4 percent with pure sand 
to as high as 25 or 30 percent with soils containing considerable organic 
material. 

Gearing farm structures to the war effort, D. G. Cakter. (Univ. 111.). 
(Agr. E)\gin., 23 (19^2), No, 8, pp. 253-254)- — As factors favoring new slructiiros 
and repairing, the author recognizes (1) relatively high farm income; (2) 
elimination of much of the competition for this income; (3) continuous change 
in farm building needs; (4) inadequacy of present structures; (5) Die cumula- 
tive excess of depreciation over structural and rc'parative expenditure estimated 
at $1,720,000,000 for the past 20 yr. ; (0) the wartime emphasis on production, 
conservation, and labor saving; (7) increased interest on the part of the farmer 
himself and of the manufacturer, dealer, and* the general public; and (8) 
availability of much noncritical material for farm building. The limitations and 
restrictions are held to be less of a hindrance with respect to farm building 
than these have been generally assumed to be. Wartime opportunities for the 
agricultural engineer to bo of increased service in planning and in leadership 
are considered to be many. Examples are given. A wartime program for 
farm building advancement is briefly outlined. 

Factors affecting temperatures in Southern farmhouses, J. W. Simons 
and F. B. Lanuam. (Coop. Univ. Ga.). (U. 8^. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 822 (1942), 
PP- 78, figs, //d).— Detailed studies of air and surface temperatures and condi- 
tions affecting them in cheap farmhouses of from one to four rooms are reported 
for both summer and winter. In relatively new frame construction with lapped 
weatherboarding on the exterior and beaded ceiling lumber on the interior, 
reducing infiltration of air through walls and around windows and doors to a 
minimum reduced fuel consumption as much as 30 percent with wind velocities 
up to 9.7 miles per hour. In like construction 3 yr. old, having lapped weather- 
boarding without paper or sheathing on the exterior and beaded ceiling lumber 
on the interior, fuel consumption increases approximately 56 percent with an 
increase in wind velocity from 3.0 to 9.7 m. p. h. Cottonseed hulls 3% in. in 
depth used as ceiling insulation will reduce fuel consumption approximately 25 
percent at low wind velocities when used in like construction in three-room 
houses, and from 18 to 27 percent at wind velocities rantring from 3 to 9 
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m. p. h. in the types of construction employed in the one-room houses. In a 
one-room metal house fuel consumption was decreased approximately 50 percent 
by wall and ceiling insulation of cottonseed hulls. The use of curtain walls 
to close the spaces between foundation piers reduced fuel consumption from 
12 to 20 percent in wood-frame construction as used in the three-room houses 
with cottonseed-hull ceiling insulation and provision made for reducing air 
infiltration to a minimum through walls and around doors and windows. With 
wind velocities up to 9.7 m. p. h., a total fuel saving of as high as 47.8 percent 
may be obtained by insulating the ceiling of the three-room house with cotton- 
seed hulls (3% in. deep), installing effective wind barriers in the walls and 
around windows and doors, and providing curtain walls between the foundation 
piers. Concrete-slab fioors laid over gravel fills on the ground maintain more 
uniform and higher temperatures than wood fioors on piers. 

Reducing the entrance of solar radiation through window and door openings 
was found of prime importance in any attempt to maintain lower summer 
temperatures in low-cost farmhouses. Three coats of white paint on the 
exterior of wood-frame construction resulted in a small reduction in the average 
interior wall surface temperature during the day. Air-temperature reduction 
at the 42-in. level was negligible from the use of coiling insulation with windows 
and doors open. 

Numerous other measures studied were of little effect in such structures. 

AGRICULTUEAL ECONOMICS 

L Investigations in agricultural cconoiiiics by the Missouri Station, 
1039]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Missouri 8ta, Bui. pp. 

S0-40t 71). — Results not previously noted are reported as follows: (1) Brief 
findings by C. H. Hammar and E. S. Troclston as to the decrease from 1927 
to the period 1933-38 in farm land values in 13 counties, farm mortgages and 
foreclosures on lands of different soil types, and the success of Missouri farmers 
with investments in farm real estate; (2) brief statements by Hammar and N. 
Clough as to sales turn-over find the types, conditions, etc., of farm buildings 
in 5 areas studied ; (3) findings by B. H. Frame as to financial returns, crop 
yields, livestock sales, etc., on 59 farms in the Big Creek watershed in the north- 
ern part of Harrison County, ]Mo., and the southern part of Ringgold and De- 
catur Counties, Iowa; (4) table by Frame showing the relation between crop 
equipment investment and crop acres in 1937 on 69 Harrison County farms; (5) 
some records as to cost of seeding, yields of pastures and legumes, costs of 
silage, etc., on the Hatch Farm of the station, by A. C. Ragsdale and C. W. 
McIntyre; and (6) table by H. L. Kempster showing by years 1933-38 the 
average farm price of poultry feeds, average farm price of eggs, pounds of 
feed 122 eggs would purchase, and the egg : feed ratio. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Ohio Station], .T. I. Fal- 
coner (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui. 217 (1942), pp. 145-149) • — The table of index 
numbers of production, prices, and income (E. S. R., 87, p. 584) is brought down 
through April 1942. Tables show the estimated total tons of different kinds 
of commercial feeds reaching the retail trade in Ohio in 1929, 1932, 1937, 1939, 
1940, and 1941, and the sales by years 1929-41. 

[Investigations in farm and ranch economics by the Texas Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Texas 8ta. Rpt. 1941, Pp. 40-43). — In addition to 
findings previously noted, results for studies are reported by W. E. Paulson 
on the marketing of turkeys, showing the grades, average weights, and prices 
received for 27,317 birds sold in the 1940 Thanksgiving market, and on the 
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average margins on grain and suppiy bnsiiiesa of grain elevators, and the per- 
centages of members and directors of cooperative elevator associations that 
were tenants; by L. P. Gabbard and B. J. IleiToy as to inequalities of lax as- 
sessments and delinquencies in San Saba County and as to the trend of taxes 
in representative counties of the State ; by H. C. Bradshaw, Horvey, and Gab- 
bard as to savings in local governmental purchasing in four counties resulting 
from using specifications, centralized purchasing, competitive bidding, elc. ; and 
by J. Motheral and Gabbard as to landlord supervision of the operation of rented 
land in eastern Texas, the Gulf coast area, and the Panhandle area, the in- 
crease from 1930 in tla» use of written leases, and the changes in farm popula- 
tion during 1940. 

Statistical investigation of a sample survey for obtaining farm facts, 
R. J. Jesskn. (Cooi). U. S. D. A. ot al.). {Iowa Sta. Res. Bui. 30Jf {19J/2), pp. 
lO.'t, flf/s. 2).— Methods of sampling farm facts in Iowa are presented and 
discussed. 

War and farm work, R. C. Tetro and M. R. Cooper {U. Dept. Agr., Misc. 
Pub. 1/92 iJ9Jf2), pp. I2]-f2/, figs. 11 ). — Tliis discussion is prepared from land- 
grant college publications and suggestions contributed by farm management 
specialists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It take^? up the farm time- 
table, fitting the family to the farm, working with neighbors and others, machines 
and labor saving, and hired labor in their relations to the war needs. 

Rntioning: A selected list of references, A. M. II.\nnay {U. S. Dept. Agr. 
lAbr. List 3 (19Jf2), pp. GO). — In-cluded are 286 annotated references on rationing 
(luring the pr(?sont war witli a few r(‘feronces to World War I. The rcf(‘ren('(*s 
are grouped as general and by countries. 

Effects of crop acreage control features of AAA on feed production in 
11 Midwest States, T. W. ycauLTz and O. H. Brownlee {Iowa Sta. Res. J$ul. 
298 {19/^2), pp. 67G-G96 ). — The authors estimate that the production of corn in 
the Midwest in 1938-40 was about the same as in 1928-30 and tliat the produc- 
tion of corn without crop control would have been only slightly larger tlian that 
actually harvested. 

Controlling corn and hog supplies and i)rices, G. Shepherd ( TI. S. Dept. 
Agr., Tech. Bui. 826 {I9Jf2), pp. 82, figs. 22 ). — The location of tlie heavy corn- 
producing areas of the United States, the production of hogs, the fluctuation in 
production and demand for corn and hogs, etc., are discussed. One part of the 
bulletin deals witli tlie problein.s of controlling the corn supply and another 
with controlling the demand for hogs. In the first part, the development of 
tlie A. A. A. Ever-Normal Granary program; the size of stabilization stocks; 
I)rices, costs, and incomes; and geographical corn loan-rate structure are dis- 
cussed. The second part deals with wliether the demand for hogs can be con- 
trolled, the effect of hog-corn prices on hog production, the procedure for meet- 
ing changes in the demand for hogs, how the price of liogs may be changed, 
and whether a controlled system is better tlian an open-market system. 

Some of the findings and conclusions were : “Practically complete stabilization 
for all emergencies over tlie last 75 yr., except for the one period from 1933-36, 
could have been attained with storage stocks not exceeding a billion busiiels 
at any time. A program for the future could get along very well with storage 
stocks of 700 or 800 million bushels, if hybrid corn reduces the effects of drought 
and if control of production is effective. ... If the storage stocks for the 
country as a whole equaled, for example, 25 percent of the average production 
of corn, then the stocks in each State should equal 25 percent of the average 
production of corn in that State, multiplied in each case by a figure represent- 
ing the severity of fluctuations in corn production in the State. In addition, 
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the corn should be stored as far north as possible, in order to keep do^wti 
damage by insects. . . . The corn-storage program would disturb corn-storage 
practices and relative livestock production in different parts of the Corn Belt 
less if the existing flat loan rate were replaced by a system of geographical 
differentials corresponding to average corn-price differentials over the last 15 
or 20 yr. An alternative system could be based on average prices at terminal 
markets and freight rates to those markets. ... It would be possible to make 
the stabilization program flnance itself, from a banker point of view, by stop- 
ping short of complete stabilization and setting the loan rate each year a few 
cents below the price at which an average crop would sell. The price would 
then rise enough from largo-crop years to short-crop years to cover the costs 
of storage. But as stabilizing supplies of corn increases gross incomes to 
farmers from the side (or feeding) of corn, and also reduces the costs of 
producing, processing, and distributing livestock, perhaps it would be better 
to go all the way to complete stabilization. If farmers retained the benefits 
from this stabilization of supplies, it would seem that they should bear the costs. 
If, however, production expanded and the benefits were passed on to consumers 
in the form of more goods at lower prices. It would seem that the costs should 
be charged to them. It would be well in any case to include a ‘life-saver* clause 
in the formula for determining tlie loan rate, so that the rate would be reduced 
automatically if the storage stocks exceeded half a billion bushels or some similar 
figure. . . . 

“‘Demand cannot be controlled (except to a very limited extent, perhaps 1 or 
2 percent, by surplus-disposal programs) without stabilizing the whole economy. 
Until that is accomplished, the only feasible way to deal with fluctuations in 
demand for hogs is to meet them with corresponding fluctuations in production 
of hogs. That will require a more farsighted control of hog production than 
the open market has afforded in the past, for (1) pork is perishable, and large 
supplies sell at low prices even though short supplies and high prices may be 
imminent a few months later, (2) producers respond much more to present 
prices than to prospective prices, and (3) the decision to increase or reduce 
the number of hogs going to market must be made at least a year in advance 
of the time when tin* market supplies of finished hogs are needed. Tlie hog 
market can be made more farsighted by Government forecasts of the require- 
ments for pork and lard a year or more In the future, implemented by a guar- 
anteed price for hogs that will call forth the production needed. Risks of 
financial losses are involved, but they could be minimized if the Government 
guaranteed only 90 percent of the estimated price, and disposed of any unfore- 
seen surpluses to low-income groups of consumers.’* 

An interpretation of ‘parity prices’ for Pacific coast egg producers, H. E. 
Erdman and G. B. Alcorn {California Sta. Mimeog. Rpt. 8/ (1942), pp. [2]+/f4, 
figs, 18). — Tlie data are presented and discussed under the following headings: 
Meaning of the parity figure, the monthly farm indces, index of prices paid by 
farmers, comparative costs of egg production, feed: egg ratios as indicators of 
the position of the poultry industry, nature and significance of base period, price 
ceilings, and regional differences. 

Land-use experience in Callaway County, Missouri, A. M. Meyers, Jr., 
and C. H. Hammar. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Missouri 8ta, Res. Bui. 846 (1942), 
pp. 56, figs. 19). — The purpose of this study was “to formulate general conclu- 
sions regarding adapted types of land uses in Callaway County. The conclusions 
are significant to other areas in northeastern Missouri which are characterized 
by similar problems. These conclusions were derived from a method of analysis 
in which the county was first subdivided into 33 fairly homogeneous land areas. 
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The land of each area was then described in terms of its basic characteristics, 
agronomic adaptations, and present condition with respect to conservation. 
Because many of these land areas were similar, they were grouped into eight 
area groups or classes. Farmers’ land-use experience, interpreted mainly from 
records of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and a survey of farm 
buildings, was then appraised for each land-area class. Conclusions as to 
adapted uses of the land in each area class were then drawn by correlating 
the information regarding the agronomic use capabilities of the land with 
farmers’ experience in using it.” The importance of and trends in agriculture in 
the county, the climate and land resources of the county, and the eight land 
areas are described. The differences in agriculture — ^land in farms, type of farm- 
ing, land-use pattern, size of farms, etc. — are discussed by land-area classes. 
The relation of character of farm buildings and tyi)e of land to farm size and 
farm land use and of idle land and abandoned buildings to type of land are 
analyzed and discussed. An appendix includes descriptions of the s()ur<*es of 
data and methods of procedure used in obtaining and analyzing the data. 

Economic aspects of recreational land use in the Lake of the Ozarks area, 
J. R. Snipe and C. H. Ham mar {Miasouri Sta. Bui. 4^8 {1942), pp. 54, 15 ). — 

The natural environment of the area and types of recreational facilities found 
in It and the utilization of the area for recreation are described and discuss(*d. 
Analysis was made of some economic aspects of land use and recreation in the 
area, including the changes in the tax base, the importance of the Bagneli Dam 
and submerged land in the tax base, the valuation of recreational property, the 
recreational investment, and expenditures by groups stopping at commercial 
resorts by summer residents and by transient visitors. In 1928, when most 
of the real estate consisted of valley farms and their adjoining rough lands, 
the assessed valuation for the area included in this study was $2,902,385, and 
the taxes levied were $44,358. In 1939 the assessed valuation was $9,073,065 
and the taxes levied $133,957. Of the total valuation 5.02 percent was com- 
mercial recreational real estate, 5.47 percent noncommercial recreational real 
estate, 6.73 percent undeveloped recreational land. 11.87 percent uonrecreational 
real estate, and 70.91 percent submerged land and the Bagneli Dam. 

Fanning new land in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta: Problems of small, 
family-sized farms in the backwater area, P. S. McComas, T. Mullins, and 
E. L. Langsford (17. fif. Dept. Agr., Jiur. Agr. Eron., 1942, F. M. S5, pp. L4]4-4^» 
Aos. S ). — This report, which deals with the Yazoo backwater area of the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta of Mississippi, “contains a description of the area and an 
analysis of its suitability for farming, a consideration of some of the problems 
confronting ncw-land settlers, and suggestions for improving the economic 
condition of new settlers. IMajor emphasis has been placed upon the operation 
of family-sized farms of which 5,900 to (5,000 can be developed in this now area.” 

Increasing incomes and con.serving resources on cotton-corn farms in 
Marion County, Alabama, B. T. Lanham, Jr., and W. F. Laqbone. (Coop. 
U. S. D. A.). {Alal}ama Bta. Bui. 256 (1942), pp. figs. 5 ). — The physical 

factors, farm trends, size of faims, and labor supply and requirements in the 
county are briefly described. Tables and charts are included and discussed 
showing for representative one-mule, two-mule, and three-mule farms the land 
use and crop production, livestock numbers and production, usual monthly 
distribution of man labor and mule work, cash receipts and expenses, summary 
of farm business and family labor returns, value of family living, etc., under 
the present farming system and under an alternate system with improved crop, 
livestock, and woodland practices and Increased acreages in crops due to clearing 
woodlands and putting idle croplands into use. 

492064—42 8 
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Of the farms in the county, 3.3 percent had no mules, 32.3 operated with 
one mule, 45.6 with two mules, 10.7 with three mules, and 8.1 percent with 
over three mules. “One-mule units average 22 acres of cropland, two-mule unit'^ 
35, and three-mule units r»3. Most one- and two-mule units are worked by the 
operator and his family labor; whereas, most three-mule units are worked by 
the operator and his family plus the additional labor of one sharecropper 
family.” “Net cash incomes (1935-39 prices and usual yields) for representa- 
tive one-mule farms are $102, and for representative two-mule farms .$176. The 
net cash incomes resulting from the alternative syst(*nis are $1S6 and .$422, 
respectively, for tlie one- and two-mule farms.” 

Farm organization and financial returns in the lower Powder River Val- 
ley, Baker County, Oregon, G. B. Davis and D. C. Mitmfokd. (Geop. iJ. S. 
D. A. et al.). (Oregon Sta. BuL JtOG (19Ji2), pp. 56, figs. /0).— Data for the year 
ended May 31, 1939, were obtained during the summer of 1939 for 61 irrigated 
farms and ranches in the Keating area and for 19 dry-land farms in the Sparta 
area. The location, topography, soils, climate, economic development, etc., are 
desci’ibed, and for each area iinalysis is made of the farm organization — 
type and size of farms, cropping system, livestock program, etc., — the distribu- 
tion of investment, the r(‘ceipts, exi)enses, labor income, credit situation, etc. 
For the Keating ar(*a the beef cattle, range sheep, dairy farm, and miscellaneous 
farm livestock practices are de.scribed in some detail, and the reasons for varia- 
tions in income on the diffenmt type's of farms are discussed. 

[Effect of reorganization and price changes on farm in<‘oniel (Arkansas 
Sta. Bid. 4/7 (19Jf2), pp. fig. /). — The possi))ilities for obtaining increasi'd 

returns from farms in the (N)astal Plains area and in c('ntral and noi*thern 
Arkansas through reorganization arc briefly discussed. 

Why some farmers are more successful than otiicrs, .T. .1. Vernon. (Coop. 
U. S. 1). A.). (Virginia Sta. BuL .'?4/ (/.0^2), pp. /.9, figs. 7). — Tlie imi>orlant 
facts and conclusions in Technical Bulletin 71 (K. S. R., 86, p. 694), are 
presented. 

A general appraisal of the livestock industry in tlie SoiitheaKtorn States, 
W. K. :McPhfjison (Alabama Sta. BuL 257 (/.9/,2), pp. 32, figs. ///).— The trends 
from 1924 through 1939 in amounts of feeding stuffs and livestock pmliicts and 
in numbers of livestock on farms, the location of the livestock enterprises, and 
the pos.sibililios of expanding the livestock industry in the area — Virginia, 
West Virginia, Norlh Carolina, South Carolina, Gc'orgiu, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mi.ssissippi — are discussed. Charts show, for each 
State, the 10 States combined, and the United States, the indexes (1924 39) 
for production of all feeding stuffs, production of concentrate feeding stuffs, 
harvested forage feeding stuffs, pasture forage feeding stuffs, and major classes 
of livestock products, and amount of livestock on farms. Maps of the area 
show the total animal units, total feed units, number of swims grain feed units, 
number of cattle, harvested forage feed units, and pasture feed units per 
square mile, and the number of feed units per animal unit, all by counties 
for 1940. 

“Since farmers have been required to curtail the acreage planted to cotton, 
they have increased the production of feedstuffs. The most significant shifts 
have taken place in the States in which cotton is the major source of farm 
income and in Florida. ... In the Southeastern States ns a whole, increases 
in the production of harvested forage feedstuffs arc greatest, followed closely 
by the production of concentrates during the period studied. The production 
of pasture forage did not increase significantly. . . . Tlie production of live- 
stock products has increased In all of the Southeastern States during the 
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period from 1925 through 1940. . . . Farmers In the cotton-producing States 
increased fiiolr livestock populations significantly during the past 10 yr. . . . 
Some inert ;! SOS in the production of livestock products can be expected as 
farmers learn and put into use better breeding and feeding practices, but any 
material increase in the production of livestock or livestock products in the 
Southeastern States will be dependent upon the ability of the farmers to 
increase the production of feedstuffs. Since most of the land suitable for 
cultivation is now being farmed, Increases in the production of feedstuffs must, 
for the most part, come through an increase in the per-acre yields.” 

Forest grazing and beef cattle production in the Coastal Plain of North 
Carolina: Kcsults of a survey of 100 cattle producing farms, H. H. Biswell 
and J. K. Fostku. (Coop. U. vS. D. A. et al.). (North Carolina NVa. JiuL 3SJ, 
pp . 2.ly fiyfi. ,9). — One hundred farmers dis(rU)n(o(l tlironghont the area 
wen' liiterviewcHl by (he uutliors, the s]n‘(‘ific objective's of (he survey being to 
investigate the i)rosent nse made of forest lands for grazing and the extent of 
the different forage type's and the pe)ssibilities of expanding and improving the 
use of forest lands for grazing; the number, distribution, qualLly, and condition 
e)f beef cattle; the me'thods employed in feeding, breeding, handling, and mar- 
keting; tlie use made of tame pastures; and the chief problems in combining 
bee'f and timber pre^duction in this area. The material is presented under the 
following headings: Operators’ plans regarding forest lands; extent to which 
forest lands are being used for grazing; forage types: browse and poisonous 
plants; forest fires; beef cattk — size of herds, breeding, management, condL- 
dition, breeding season, feeding, and mineral deficiencies, diseases, and para- 
sites; and tame pastures. 

Forest lands and tame pastures each furnished about 29 percent of the 
year-long feed of beef cattle in the area. Ninety-two of the KK) farmers inter- 
viewed wore grazing forest lands. The nse of forest lands for grazing and the 
number of beef cattle have increased considerably in recent years, and there 
appears to be opportunity for greater c'xpansion as many forest areas with 
nutritions nfitive forage are not used at present. “The development of better 
practices and (he iiropcr correlation of the grazing of forest lands with that 
of tame pastures, field crops and feed, together with improved livestock and 
livestock management, afford a possibility of deriving greater returns from 
these lands than from the growing of timber alone.” 

Livestock and forestry enterprises on farms in the Ozark region, W. T. 
AVn.soN and J. W. Reid (Arkansas Sta, Bui. JflO (1042) j pp . 50, fiys. 15 ). — Rec- 
ords for the crop year 1937 wore obtained in May, June, and July 1938 by 
personal interview for 2(X) farms in the limestone region in nortli central 
Arkansas. ‘‘Data were collected for a relatively complete farm management 
analysis of the livestock and forestry enterprises, including farm organization, 
production methods and practices, receipts and expenses by enterprises, and other 
factors contributing to comparative success or failure.” The region and the 
pasture, timberland, and crop management in the area are described. 

The average size of farm was 294 acres, with 156 acres in forest laud, 73 
ill open pasture, 48 in crops, and 17 acres in farmstead, waste, and idle land. 
The average number of livestock per farm was: Work stock 3.6, cattle 19.6, 
sheep 16.1, goats 11.8, hogs 13, and hens 57.2. The total investment was 
$4,937 per farm. The average cash income for all farms was $486, and tlie 
average net family Income >vas $895. Value of family living obtained from 
the farm averaged $288. Tlieie was a tendency for incomes to increase as the 
size of farm increased. Acreage in timberland was an unimportant factor 
affecting income. 
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“When the farms were grouped by size, those with the higher percentage of land 
in pasture produced the higher labor income per farm up to the 400-acre group. 
As the number of animal units of all livestock increased, the labor income in- 
creased. Since cattle comprised about 57 percent of the total animal units, 
the effect of cattle on income was shown by the fact that the greater the number 
of cattle the liigher the labor income. The principal factors for the success of 
the most profitable over the least profitable farms were: Larger total acreage, 
one and one-half times more livestock, higher crop yields, more legumes and 
pasture, 0.71 more returns from livestock and livestock products per animal 
unit, 2.15 more returns per acre of crops, and C.47 more receipts per acre of 
forest land. The most profitable farms were organized for the production of 
livestock by balancing feed crops pasture, and livestock numbers.” 

Input-output relationships in milk production, E. Jensen, J. W. Klein, E. 
Rauchenstein, T. E. Woodward, and R. H. Smith (f/. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 
815 (19^2), pp [2J-|-cS8, figs. 21 ). — ^Two series of experiments were conducted at 
the Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York 
State, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Virginia Experiment Stations. In the 
series I experiments, “cows were fed rations computed in what might be called 
the scientific way— strictly according to an accepted feeding standard, either the 
Haecker standard or the Morrison standard. All animals were fed maintenance 
rations according to their weight, but i)roduction rations varied from 30 percent 
below to 30 percent above the standard level. The differences in rates of feed- 
ing were designed to represent conditions where some herds continuously were 
fed more than the requirements called for per pound of milk in contrast to 
other herds that continuously were fed less than requirements. Therefore, if 
cows on the experiment in the heavy-fed groups responded to the feeding above 
standard requirements with increased production of milk, the production ration 
was increased.” In the series II experiments, “the feeding as practiced by 
practical dairymen was approached more closely. Only one (‘heck group was fed 
according to the Haecker standard; the other groups were fed roughage at 
liberty, but the grain ration was varied in proportion to milk produced, so as 
to feed different groups 1:2, 1:3, 1:4, and 1:6 (1 lb. of grain for every 2 
lb. of 4-i)ercent milk, etc.). At two stations the cows in one group were fed 
only roughage. Except for some of the groups fed at standard the allowance 
of roughage was in no case curtailed, even if this meant that when cows were 
dry or giving only a small quantity of milk, they received more feed than was 
called for by the requirements of the feeding standard used. In this series 
some of the herds were barn-fed throughout the year ; others were on pasture 
during the summer. Altogether, 1.57 yearly records were obtained of cows fed 
according to the series I method, and 210 according to the series II method.” 

In addition, five of the stations continued the work for a third year during 
which 87 cows were fed all the grain they would eat for most of the lactation 
period. “At four of the stations, the level of feeding was based on the Haecker 
standard ; at the other six, on the ratio of grain to milk during lactation. At 
seven stations, these groups of cows were fed at six or more levels ; at two stations, 
five levels ; and at one station, two levels.” 

Some of the results and applications of the study were : “It was found that in 
the herds used for experiments, 15 to 20 percent more milk was obtained from 
the cows at high levels of feeding than from cows fed at standard, and 45 per- 
cent more than from cows fed at 70-80 percent of standard. The law of 
diminishing physical output applies to milk production. There was a consistent 
stepping up of production with every increase in grain allowance, but the addi- 
tional milk produced for each additional unit of feed decreased. . . . The re- 
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sponse to increased feed was less at the high levels than at the low levels— 0.6 lb. 
of 4-percent fat-corrected milk for each additional pound of digestible nutrients 
at the highest level and 1.7 lb. at the lowest level. At normal feeding levels 
the additional output for an additional unit of feed was much smaller than the 
average output per unit of feed consumed above maintenance. On an average, 
cows returned about 3 lb. of milk per pound of digestible nutrients consumed 
above maintenance; but for each additional pound of total digestible nutrient 
added to a normal ration an increase of only about 1.0-1.5 lb. of 4-percent 
milk was obtained. At low feeding levels this additional return was greater. 
At higher feeding levels it was even smaller. At two stations a group of cows 
fed roughage alone produced 80 percent as much as a comparable group fed 
grain at the rate of 1 lb. for each 6 lb. of milk in addition to all the roughage 
they would eat. . . . 

“It is not possible by increased feeding to stimulate the milk production of cows 
of low inherent productivity as much as the production of cows of high inherent 
productivity. But it was found that at the same percentages of the standard 
production requirements, the low and high producing cows gave about tlie same 
additional amounts of milk for 1 additional pound of feed. With an increase 
in feeding level, cows reached a higher peak of production and maintained con- 
sistently higher production during the lactation period. . . . There was a fairly 
consistent increase in body weight as the feeding level increased. The difference 
in weight between cows fed at the lowest and highest levels was over 100 lb. . . . 
Feeding at different levels had no influence on the fat percentage of the milk. . . . 
The input-output relationships determined, if applied on a national scale, show 
that large additional quantities of feed grains can be converted into milk with 
only a small loss in efiSciency. . . . The most profitable level of feeding is not fixed. 
It ranges all the way from no grain at all to more than 5,000 lb. of concentrates per 
year for cows capable of high production, depending upon prices of feed and milk. 
This means that the feeding standards may be profitably exceeded when the 
relationship between prices of feed and milk is favorable.” 

Seasonal variation in production in the New York milkshed, and its rela- 
tion to production-adjustment plans, A. J. PoLr.ARD. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.) 
([Neu? York] Cot'tiell 8ta. Bui. 78S (10/^2) y pp. 62, figs. 8). — The purposes of this 
study were “first, to measure the differences In seasonal and in total deliveries 
of milk by various groups of producers in the New York milkshed, and in the 
butterfat content of milk delivered by these groups; and, second, to determine 
how the price returns to these different groups would be affected by certain modifi- 
cations in the method of paying producers, designed to adjust the supply of milk 
either seasonally or annually,” The analysis of the seasonal variations in pro- 
duction had for its purpose “to show, for a representative sample of dairies 
throughout the milkshed, (1) the relative number and monthly output of dairies 
having different patterns of seasonal production, and (2) the relationship between 
seasonality of deliveries and such factors as size of dairies, butterfat content 
of the milk, location in the milkshed, and market outlet.” The study of produc- 
tion adjustments had for its purposes “to show how the price returns to producers 
with different patterns of seasonal production and in different locations in the 
milkshed vary under a market-wide pooling plan without a production-adjustment 
feature, and to show how these price returns would be affected by the use of any 
one of three types of production-adjustment plans.” 

Records of the quantity and butterfat content of milk delivered by S,(XX) Inspected 
dairies to 82 plants from July 1938 to June 1939i were analyzed. A sample of 
229 uninspected dairies delivering milk to condensers and cheese factories was 
alSQ obtained. The author summarizes the findings, in part, as fo!!ows : 
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“With respect to the seasonal variations of milk deliveries by dairies inspected 
for the New York market, this analysis has brought out the following points: 
A majority of the producers make their peak doliveides of milk in the second 
quarter of the year, but many producers make their largest deliveries at other 
times. Nearly half of the producers make their smallest deliveries of milk in 
the fourth quarter of the year. Most of the others make their smallest deliveries 
in either the first quarter or the third quarter. At all times of the year, the bulk 
of the milk supply for New York is contributed by producers whose largest deliv- 
eries are made in the spring and summer months, '^here are wide differences 
among the several districts of the milkshed as to ihe proportions of dairies with 
different patterns of seasonal production. In general, a relatively high proportion 
of the producers in the areas far from New York have uiiev(‘n summer dairies 
(that is, their largest deliveries of milk are made in the second or the third quarter, 
their smallest deliveries ar(? made in the first or the fourth quarter, and the ratio 
of the deliveries in their low quarter to the deliveries in their high quarter is 
less than 70 percent). In the areas near New York, a relatively high proportion 
of the producers have even or winter dairies (that Is, the ratio of the deliveries 
in their low quarter to the deliveries in their high quarter is 70 percent or more, 
or their largest deliveries are made in the first or the fourth quarter and their 
smallest deliveries are made in the second or the third quarter). The proportions 
of even dairies and winter dairies appear to be somewhat higher among the mem- 
bers of largo cooperatives than among Iho members of local cooperatives or the 
unorganized .producers. There appears to bo little, if any, relation of the size of 
dairies and tlie buttorfat content of the milk to seasonal variations in milk 
deliveries. 

“With respect to the analysis of the several payment plans studied, the following 
points have been noted: The variation in computed pricci returns to groups of 
producers with different seasonal patterii.s of production was surprisingly snuill 
under any of the plans for which analyses were made. The production-adjustment 
plans changed somewhat the annual returns to the various groups of producers, 
but the greatest change was only 4 percent. Application of the base-rating plan 
caused the greatest change in price returns. By modifying the base p(*riod, even 
greater effects on returns could be obtained. Each of tiie plans used in this study 
benefited the even producers whoso largest deliveries were made in the third 
quarter of the year, and under three of the four forms of payment the summer 
producers received slight benefit. Each of the four forms of payment resulted 
in lower returns to the winter and spring producers.’* 

Reducing truck mileage in retail milk delivery, J. A. IIircrTcocK {Ver^nojit 
8ta. Bui. ffil (19Jt2)y pp. J2, fujR. — ^The findings are reported for a study in 
Burlington and Winooski, Vt., of the refrigeration facilities of stores and homes, 
the savings that would result from the delivery of milk only on alternate days, 
and the possibilities of consolidating milk delivery routes. Some of the findings 
were : 

The average daily purchases of milk and weekly purchases of cream were 
1.9 qt. and 0.65 pt., respectively, of which 18 and 32 percent, respectively, were 
purchased at stores. “Approximately nine-tenths of tlie storekeepers of the 
two cities, handling a little more than nine-tenths of the milk and cream sold 
through stores, stated that they had the facilities necessary to handle their 
receipts on an every-other-day delivery basis, though some indicated that such 
a scheme would be inconvenient.” Seventy-five percent of the homes had 
mechanical refrigerators, 21 percent ice refrigerators, and 4 percent no refrig- 
erators. “On the basis of a study of truck travel in a sample area it is 
estimated that at least four-fifths of the present truck mileage in house-door 
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delivery of uillk is unnecessary. However, a cornplete consolidation of routes 
would re(iuire a very drastic reorganization of the milk distribution system, and 
probably could not be accomplished except by the establishment of a monopoly 
of the business in the hands of one agency.'* 

Production credit in Florida citrus and vegetable areas, J. W. Rkitz 
{Florida Sta. Bui. 367 (lOW, pp. i02, flffs. S).— “This study is primarily con- 
cerned with borrowing operations of growers who obtained operating capital 
in the 1937-38 season, together with a consideration of the problems and 
policies of various agencies providing funds. ... To obtain data for this study 
1,000 citrus and vegetable growths were interviewed, 389 of whom borrowed for 
production purposes. Of 053 cilrus growers interviewed 25.3 i)ercent borrowed 
for production purpo.sos as coini)ared with 47.1 and 71.8 percent, respectively, 
for 102 citrus-truck and 245 truck growers. Rec'ords covering receipts, expenses, 
and borrowing operations as well as otlier information pertaining to the farm 
business were taken only from those growers and farmers who borrowed for 
production purposes during the 1937-38 crop season. Thus there are included 
in the study 105 citrus, 48 citrus-truck, and 170 truck records. Information on 
pra(?tices and policies were o])tained from 151 lending agencies including com- 
mercial banks, production credit associations, shippers, brokers and commission 
linns, cooperative marketing associations, direct government agencies, and 
merchants.” The sources of cash loams, the cost of such loans by source, the 
cost for secured and unsecured loans and according to term and size, the 
variation in terms by source of loans, security requirements, relation of equity 
in busin(»ss to se< urity requirements, life insurance ns security, and budgeting 
and repayments of loans are discussed. The size and puri>ose of merchant loans, 
the cost of merchant (u-edit, and secured merchant loans and tlieir relation to 
term and cost are also discussed. Other subjects dealt with are Installment 
credit, miscellaneous credit problems of growers, loans unpaid, lending operations 
of cash credit agencies and merchants, and credit practices and policies of 
merchants. 

Some of the lindings were : The 398 growers obtained $917,193 in production 
loans, of which 72.1 percent was advanced by cash lending agencies. The 
average size of loan was $1,815 and $724, respectively, for cash lending agencies 
and merchants. ‘‘Citrus pi’odiKcrs who borrowed obtained 40.5 percent of their 
casli expense's as compared to 48.6 percent for truck growers. Production 
credit associations furnishetl 35.2 percent, cooperative marketing associations, 
including the Growers Ijoan and Guaranty Company, 27.2 percent, banks 16.1 
percent, and independent marketing agencies 14.3 percent of the cash credit 
obtained by 301 of the 389 growlers who borrowed from cash sources. The 
remaining 7.2 ix*rcent was furnished by direct Government agencies.” The 
average interest rate on cash loans was 5.3 ijcrcent, varying from 6.9 charged by 
banks to 5 percent charged by production credit associations. “When costs 
such as inspection and legal fees are included the effective interest rate on all 
loans was 5.9 percent. The effective rate for the Growers Loan and Guaranty 
Company was 7.2, banks 7.1, Florida (3trus Production Credit Association 6.6, 
local production credit associations 6.0, independent shippers 6.0, and cooperatives 

5.4 percent.” Approximately 75 percent of the cash loans were sccui-ed, but only 

26.4 of the merchant loans. Eighty-three percent of the merchant credit was 
for fertilizers, 7.5 for seed, and 9.8 for spray and dust, grove care, and mis- 
cellaneous purposes. The elective interest rate was 22.8 percent on fertilizer 
loans and 7.7 percent on other types of merchant credit. Citrus growers obtained 
fertilizer credit at an effective rate of 13 percent as compared with 24.3 percent 
for truck growers. 
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Seventy-two of the 389 borrowers expressed dissatisfaction with the credit 
system. ''Banks reported that 0.2 percent of their loans to growers were 
normally charged off. The respective figures for production credit associations, 
cooperatives, and independent shippers were 0.3, 1.3, and 6.0 percent.” The 
normal losses on advances reported by different types of merchant firms were: 
Hardware and machinery 7.3, fertilizer 4.5, and general farm supplies 4.7 
percent. 

Use of credit by cotton farmers, Hardeman County, Tennessee, 1940, 
W. S. Rowan and B. H. Luebke (Tennessee Sta., Agr. Econ. and Rural Sociol. 
Dept Monog. 136 (1942), pp. III+34, figs, 55).-~"This study was undertaken to 
analyze the use of farm credit in cotton type-of-farming areas where the credit 
system has been geared to a one-crop system.” Farm credit schedules were 
obtained from 61 farms. The area and the sample farms are described. The 
data are analyzed and discussed under the headings of amount and distribution 
of credit, real estate loans, and short-term credit — cash loans, merchant credit, 
open book accounts, and installment credit. 

The average debt for farmers in the survey was $570 per farm. One-third had 
no indebtedness, and nearly 50 percent no debt or less than $100. The ratio 
of indebtedness to value of real estate, equipment, and livestO(‘k was 19 percent 
for the farms having indebtedness. Of credit, 75.6 percent was real estate mort- 
gages, 14.9 chattel mortgages, 4.5 installment credit, 2.9 personal notes, and 2.1 
percent open accounts. Nearly 62 percent of the real estate loans were incurred 
to buy farms. The average interest rates were : Real estate loans 4.7 percent, 
short-term cash loans 9.2, open accounts 11.5, and installment credit 12 i)ercent 
on the original balance and 23 percent on the average unpaid balance. 

Farm credit agencies in a cotton county, 1940, W. S. Rowan and B. H. 
Luebke’ ( 2'c/i a sec 8ta., Agr. Econ. and Rural Social. Dept. Monog. 137 [194'2'\, 
pp. 111+19, fign. 8). — This second report on the study noted above discusses and 
analyzes the lending agencies operating in the county. The order of importance 
was commercial banks 32.4 percent, Federal land bank 31.5, individuals 15.8, 
Farm Security Administration 7.2, merchants G, Production Credit Associa- 
tion 4.5, insurance companies 1.6, and emergency and crop loans 1 percent. 

Estimation of income tax revenue and incidence, C. G. IIujjreth (loiva 
8ta. Res. Bui. 300 (1942), pp. 777-822, figs. 2 ). — This is an evaluation of a 
method of estimating the yields and incidence of various possible types of 
income tax — that of dividing the population into income brackets and estimat- 
ing the number of people and average tax in each bracket. 

Organization and operation of New Mexico cooperative cotton gin asso- 
ciations, R. P. Callaway (Rew Mexico 8ta. Bui. 293 (t942), pp. 3o, figs. 3 ). — 
The data upon which this study was based were obtained largely from the 
financial reports and records of these associations. The number and the loca- 
tion of cooperative gins, membership and number of patrons, volume of cotton 
ginned, etc., are described. Analysis is made of the sources of capital, capital 
investment, assets and liabilities, members’ equities, and of operating results 
from 1938-39 to 1949-41. More detailed analysis is made for the 1940-41 
season of the volume of business, sources of income, expenses of ginning, relation 
of volume ginned to net income from ginning, and distribution of earnings. 

During the 1940-41 season 15 cooperative associations operated 18 of the 
active gins in the State and did nearly 60 percent of the total ginning. The 
average capital Investment per association was over $40,000. Members’ equities 
for all the associations were 77 percent of the value of all assets. The net 
Income of 8 identical associations, 1938-89 through 1940-41, averaged $2.34 per 
600-lb. bale, of which less than one-third was derived from ginning proper. 
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Patronage dividends averaged $1.99 per bale, of which $1.23 was paid in cash 
and 76 ct. credited to patronage equity accounts or issued as certificates. In 
194(M1 nearly 40 percent of both the gross and net incomes came from the 
sale of cottonseed, 23 percent of the gross and 3 percent of the net income 
from bale cotton sales, and 18 percent of the gross and 32 percent of the net 
Income from ginning and sterilization. The net income per $1 of sales was 
for bale cotton 1.7 ct., cottonseed 12.4 ct., ginning 21.7 ct. per $1 of revenue; 
handling bagging and ties 22 ct. per $1 of sales and 31 ct. per pattern. Ginning 
expenses (13 associations) averaged $3.21 per 500-11). bale in 1040-41. Of the 
net income, 82.5 percent was used for patronage dividends, 9.5 percent credited 
to surplus, 5 percent for interest payments, and the nunainder for dividends 
on stock, reserves, donations, and bad debts. 

Cotton marketing practices in selected local markets in Louisiana, H. W. 
luTTLE and 11. A. Ballinger (Louisiana Sta. Uni. 3)5 pp. 27, figs, 2).— 

Information related to the 1040-41 cotton marketing season was collected by 
personal interviews from 184 cotton growers and 52 cotton buyers in 8 markets 
in the northern and central parts of lionlsiana. The average production of 
cotton per grower, the market outlets used by growers, the factors related to 
the choice of outlets, marketing practices of growers, their knowledge of <iuality 
and market conditions, and the i)racticos of local cotton buyers are analyzed 
and discussed. Some of the findings and conclusions were that “30 percent 
of the producers had no knowledge of the quality of their cotton when they 
sold it and another 25 percent knew only what the buyer told them concerning 
the grade and staple length of their bales. . . . While nearly one-half of the 
producers had available curi*ent information concerning the price of futures 
and the spot prices of middling i^yio-in. cotton, only 7 percent had access to 
Information regarding premiums and discounts for various grades and staple 
lengths.” Nearly 50 percent of the total volume of purchases in the local 
markets studied were niado by iinlependent buyers, over 40 percent by salaried 
buyers, and about 10 peirtmt by jiersons buying on commission. “Practically 
all buyers at least made an attempt to determine the grjide and staple length 
of a bale of cotton before purchasing it. However, it seems probable that 
a considerable proportion were not able to do this very accurately. About 
three out of every five local buyers interview’ed had no means of checking 
their work against official grade standards or staple types. Most of the other 
buyers had access to the standards for only a few of the more common grades 
and staple lengths.” 

Marketing central Oregon and Klamath Basin latc-crop potatoes, D. B. 
DeLoach and G. R. iSitton (Oregon Sta. Bui, J)00 (19^1) y pp, 36y figs. 3 ), — “The 
purpose of the study was to determine the extent the marketing methods affected 
the quality of the product offered to the consumer and the manner in which the 
marketing methods influenced the character of consumer demand and the cost of 
marketing.” Information was obtained by survey from 67 retail stores in the 
San Francisco Bay area, 65 in Portland, 25 in Eugene, and 17 in Salem, Oreg. A 
representative sample of each grade of Oregon potatoes handled by each store 
was graded by an inspector of the Oregon State Department of Agriculture. The 
production of and market for late potatoes are described. The San Francisco 
Bay area potato market, the markets of the three Oregon cities, and potato sales 
to governmental agencies are discussed, as well as the quality deterioration 
after shipping point inspection, the efforts to maintain quality, and marketing 
methods and marketing costs. 

“Breakage, light greening, dry rot, and soft rot were found in a high percentage 
of the samples of potatoes taken in the several markets survey-d. A combina- 
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tion of these defects tliat developed after shippinj; i>oint insiiecHon was of sufli- 
cient importance to cause 65.1 percent of the sainides from the San Francisco 
Bay markets; to be below the ^jrade desi^?iiated on tlie original container. Com- 
parable percentages for 1‘oi‘tland, Salem, and Kugene w(‘re 47.6, 36.8, and 22.2, 
resi^ectively. . . . The principal causes for deterioration in quality were 

rough hajidling that re.sulted in an excessive amount of broken and shattered 
potatoes, improper storage (temperature, air circulation, and stacking) that 
caused dry rot and soft nd, and improixn* display in the retail stores in which 
ixitatoes were exixised to light fortoo long a time that 1 ‘esulted in light greening. 

. . . The authors feel that, exelu.sive of waste from deetrioration, the cost of 
marketing potatoes is not out ofline with the cost of the services nmdered by 
the dealers. Hand-to-mouth buying by the urban consumers has increased the 
costs of marketing by shifting risks and fiiiancing to the producer or to the 
middleman.” 

Operating practices on the fariiier.s’ section of the French Market in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, W. K. Daniix and R. A. Ballinger {LoviHiuna Sta. Buh 
SJf7 pp. 26, fi(j. /). The use made of lh(» market, the value of loads sold, 

time spent on the maiivct by giowers, typ('s of buytus pref(‘rred, Government 
market reports and inspection service, truck-jol>hers’ sales on the market, the 
operations of buyers, etc., are discussed. 

Analysis of the value of produce handl<‘d is mad(» Ui tables showing the nuinlxu* 
of loads of dilTerent commodities offered on the marktd in and the per- 
centages of each commodity coming from dIfiCerent districts. Some |K)ssible ways 
of iini>roving the services of the market are sugg('sted. 

Nearly 85 ix'rcent of the 1,776 individuals (pialitied to sel on the market in 
1939 operated farms in the 10 parishes surrounding New Orleans. The average 
area devoted to fruits and vegetables was 28.5 acr(‘s. The market was the sole 
outlet for fruits and vegetables for over 1,000 farmers, about 60 percent of the 
total number using the market. Less than 11 percent of the farmers sold as 
much as 50 percent of their produce elsewliere. 

The Baton Rouge City Abattoir: Relation to the retail meat supply, pro- 
duction and marketing problems of fariiier.s, J. M. Bakicr {Louisiana Sta. 
Bui. 351 (1942), pp. 20, fip. 1). — The purpose of this bulletin “is to ascertain the 
extent to which the Baton Rouge abattoir has achieved the objectives for which 
it was established, to show its relation to the retail meat supply and to the local 
livestock industry, to give iu formation which would lu*lp to determine whether the 
plant should be continued in operation, and to show the advantage of uniting 
the operation of the abattoir with other marketing units needed by the farmers. 

. . . Information was obtained from 46 local meat dealers concerning th< 
sources of their meat supply and their opinions of the value of the Baton Rouge 
City Abattoir to the meat trade, the farmer, and the consumer. . . . Data 
concerning the operation of the city abattoir were obtained from the manager of 
the abattoir and from records on tile at the city ball. Personal interviews with 
managers of abattoirs and with local meat dealers were used as a means of 
obtaining information from them.” The volume and kinds of livestock slaugh- 
tered, the cash earnings and expenses, amount and sources of the earnings and 
the operating costs, the use of the abattoir by retail meat dealers, the sanitary 
condition, and the need for the abattoir and of a cooperative or quasi-cooperative 
farmers* market, with a number, of activitie.s, including the city abattoir, 
discussed. 

Cooperative manufacture and distribution of fertilizer by small regional 
dry-mix plants, J. H. Lister {U. Dept. Agr., Farm Credit Admin. Cir. 120 
(19it), pp. [ 1/1 + 102, flfs. 10 ). — The ri.se, jiresent development, and methods of 
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operation of the Farmers’ Cooperative Fertilizer Purchasers, Inc., Kcnbridgo, 
Va., the Tennessee Valley Fertilizer Cooperative, Decatur, Ala., and the Centrala 
Farmers’ Cooperative, Inc., Selma, Ala., are discussed. Analysis is made for 
each of the sales, costs of materials, operating expenses, gross operating income, 
departmental operations, unit costs of operation, distribution of income, and 
financial condition. Appendixes include the articles of incorporation and bylaws 
of the three associations. 

“These three regional-type associations have provid(‘d an economical fertilizer 
service for their members by making available at reasonable cost fertilizer of 
good quality adapted to the needs of the areas served.*’ 

Corn futures: Volume of trading, open contracts, and prices from 
January 2 , 1030 , to December 30 , 1939 {U. Dept, Agr,, Statis. Bui. 
{lUJit), pp. 151, fig. i).~-This bulletin is the fourth (E. S. R., 77, p. 718) pre- 
senting corn futures data on volumes of trading, op(ui contracts, and prices pub- 
lished by the Commodity Exchange Administration, formerly the Grain Futures 
Administration. “All statistical data presented in this bulletin on volume of 
trading and open contracts have been compiled from reports furnished the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration by the clearing inoinb(u*s and the clearing asso- 
ciations of the exchanges. The price data are from the official quotations of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for transactions in ‘round lots’ of 5,000 bu. or multiples 
thereof. In a few instances these quotations have been supplemented by data 
st»cured fr(»m brokerage houses.’’ 

World corn production and trade, IT. H. Conrad ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Off. For- 
eign Agr. Relat.y Foreign Agi'. llpt. 5 il01f2)y pp. figtt. 19). — This review 

of world corn production and trade covers the period 1025-.30 and is limited as 
far as possible to corn as a grain. Statistics are presented and discussed on 
world production and trade. The po.sition that corn occupies in the economy, 
before the outbreak of World War II, of the countries in North America, South 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania is described and discussed. 

“During the first 5 yr. of the period the United States accounted for about 
55 percent of the total world outturn, but during 10.35-39 the combined produc- 
tion of the other countrio.s averaged slightly above the United States crop. 
International trading in corn was considerably stimulated during the period, 
particularly in Asiatic countries. Exi)orts from Indo-China and Manchuria were 
expanded, and Japan became an increasingly important import market. The 
increased world demand for corn resulted largely from its high value as livestock 
f(H?d, but the utilization of this grain for human food accounted for a sizable 
share of the world consumption, especially by native farmers of Africa, South 
America, and Asia. Furthermore, in the latter part of the period the mixing of 
corn fiour with wheat flour was required in several countries as a means of 
stretching wheat supplies.” 

“New World” wheat agreement, G. P. Boals (U. 8. Dept. Agr.y Off. Foreign 
Agr. Relat.y Agr. in Americas, 2 (19Jf2), Fo. 8, pp. H8-150, figs. 2). — A brief 
statement of some of the provisions of the agreements signed by Argentina, 
Canada, the United States, Australia, and Great Britain and announced 
July 2, 1042. 

Foreign Agriculture, [June-Septcniber 1942 ] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Off. For- 
eign Agr. Relat.y Foreign Agr.^ 6 (19^2), Nos. 6, pp. [2'\Ar209-‘25S, figs. 15; 7, 
pp. [2]-^^55-298, figs. 5; 8, pp. l2]+299-320; 9, pp. [ 2 ] —Included 
are articles as follows: No. (>, British Food Administration, by M. Ogdon 
(pp. 209-220) (see p. 1.30), and Venezuela’s Agricultural Problem, by K. ll. 
Wylie (pp. 227-2,53) ; No. 7, North Caucasus— A Uusslan Granary, by L. Volin 
(pp. 255-204); The Food Supply of India, by W. I. LadejinsK^ (pp. 265-281), 
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United States-Peruvian Reciprocal Trade Agreement, by L. C. Nolan 
(pp. 28^294), and Wartime Farm Labor Supply in the United Kingdom, by 
M. E. Long (pp. 295-298) ; No. 8, Continental Europe’s Prewar Food Balance, by 
J. H. Richter (pp. 299-312), and Yerba Mate, by L. C. Nolan and J. L. Wooster 
(pp. 313-319) ; and No. 9, International Agreements for the Control of Farm 
Surpluses, by L. A. Wheeler (pp. 321-325), Wartime Distribution of Agricul- 
tural Machinery in the United Kingdom, by M. Fi. Long (pp. 320-328), and 
Australian Wheat Stabilization, by M. E. Wright (pp. 329-339). Notes are 
included on pages 340-341 on The International Wheat Agreement, United 
States and Canada Collaborate in Harvest Work, and The Second Inter- 
American Conference of Agriculture. 

Oroi)s and Markets, [May and July 1942J {U. S. Dept. Apr., Crops and 
Markets, 10 (19Jt2), Nos. 5, pp. 105-128, fitjs. 2; 6, pp. 120-16 Jf, figs. 2).— Each 
number includes general crop reports, reports on specific crops, reports of farm 
labor wages, prices received by farmers for farm products, stocks of grains 
on farms, etc., and market reports for cotton, dairy and poultry products, feed, 
grain, and livestock and livestock products. 

Prices of farm products in Iowa, 1851-1940, N. V. Strand (Iowa Sta. 
Res. Bui. 303 (101^2), pp. 005-098, figs. 26 ). — This is a local farm price series for 
Iowa, beginning with 1850. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Statistics of family composition in selected areas of tlic United States, 
1934-39. — ^X, Los Angeles, California (Fed. Security A(/<mcy, Social Secu- 
rity Bd., Bur. Res. and Statis. Metu. Jf5 (101{2), pp. XXVIII-^308). — Data are 
presented from the study of family composition in the United States, based on 
the National Health Survey, ma<le in 1935-3G by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The rural population resources of Missouri, C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack 
(Missouri Sta. Bui. 4^ {t04^)f P- ^0 ). — In this study the authors found that the 
State of Missouri could use little more than half of the farm-reared males in 
the occupation of farming without increasing tlie number of farms and farmers. 
The proportion varied from two-thirds in the northwestern section to two-fifths in 
the Ozark area. 

Adjustment of population to rural resources in Missouri, C. E. LmXY. 
(Univ. Mo.). (Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Eeon., 18 (1042), No. 1, pp. 67-76, 
figs. 2 ). — The author discusses the relationship of population and land in the 
State. Included are. trends in population growth, population fertility in rela- 
tion to growth, population movements, rural resources, migratory labor, and 
the relation of health to population. 

Beaverdam: A rural community in transition, A. D. Edwards (Virginia Sta. 
Bui. 340 (1942), pp. 64t figs. 12 ). — This report describes a rural community in 
central Virginia. Some topics presented are the economic base of the community 
and population trends and living conditions in the community. Also discussed 
are community organization, changing functions of local government, and the 
role of Negroes in the life of the community. 

Comparison of representation in administrative agencies with natural 
neighborhoods and communities, Roane County, Tenn., C. E. Ali.rkd, H. J. 
Bonseb, and L. S. Stith (Tennessee Sta., Agr. Econ. and Rural Social., Dept. 
I^onog. 138 (IO42), pp. figs. 20 ). — This is an analysis of 52 white and 2 

Negro natural neighborhoods in the county. 

“Members of committees and boar<ls and the county oilicials are. concentrated 
in the towns. Agricultural representation is unequally distributed. . . . Women 
would be expected to furnish a more important share of the leadership and 
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representation in the county. There is a concentration of representatives along 
the highways and at other accessible locations.** 

Keorganization of public welfare in Michigan, E. H. Harper and D. L. 
Gibson {Michigan 8ta. Spec. Bui. S18 (1042), pp. .5).— This is a 

study of a major local institution, public poor relief, in the process of adjust- 
ing to changed conditions. The investigation centered around four sample 
counties shortly before reorganization took place and was aimed at discovering 
the condition factors as well as the nature and degree of tlie adjustment that 
actually occurred. 

By way of practical application of the findings, it is concluded that welfare 
reorganization in Michigan must be viewed as a continuous process, to be 
effective must be based upon public opinion in the local community, and, finally, 
where the emergence of new problems and conditions and the demands for 
efiiciency indicate the need for change, must be preceded by community re- 
education. Efforts at intellectual instruction should be directed particularly 
at changing emotional beliefs and popular ideas and at demonstrating the rela- 
tion of the new program to obvious local needs and accepted values. In 
addition it should be aimed specifically at rural elements in the population and 
based on a thorough knowledge of rural social psychology and customs. 

Zoning land for recreation, G. S. Wehrwbin and H. A. Johnson. (Univ. 
Wis.). {Jour. Land and Pul). IJtU. Econ.,^ 18 (1942), No. 1, pp. 1/7-57 ). — This is 
a stock taking of 10 yr. of the recreational use of land in Oneida County, Wis. 

Parent-adolescent adjustment, its measurement and significance, L. H. 
Stott. (Nebr. Expt. Sta.). (Character and Personality , 10 (lOJ/l), No. 2, pp. 
140-150). — In an extension of the author’s study (E. S. R., 85, p. 207), a new 
family life questionnaire of 150 items was constructed with particular reference 
to such matters as the degree of mutual confidence between the parents and their 
adolescent children, the amount of family cooperation and joint activity, and 
the extent of good fellowship, congeniality, and companionship within the family 
group. This questionnaire, which could be answered in terms of three responses — 
P (frequently), O (occasionally), and R (rarely or never) — together wdth 
other scales and questionnaires, was administered to 490 young people between 
13 and 20 yr. of age, with a mean of 15.4 yr., and about evenly divided as to 
sex, living on farms and in small farm communities in a single county in the 
State and attending small community high schools. The methods used in the 
analysis of the material are described, with a discussion of the significance 
and interpretation of the findings, 

“The significance of this study lies in its emphasis on the importance of the 
individual parent-child relationship. It stresses the fact that every child in 
the family occupies a unique position and assumes a unique role in family 
interaction, and that slight original differences in temperament or motivation 
soon become Important differences, as roles are assumed and practiced in the 
dally contacts of family and social life. Because of these differences, the same 
general family situation might constitute very different effective environments 
to different children in the family. Hence, it is quite important that the parent 
make a study of, and gain insight into the unique individual problem of each 
child, if he is to be successful in achieving happy and helpful relationships with 
all his children.” 

AORICUITUBAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Superrlsed practice in Tocatlonal agrlcalture in Iowa, H. P. Sweant and 
J. A. Stabbak (lotca Sta. Bui. P29, n. ser. (1941), pp. S2, figs. S).— “This bnlle- 
tin presents the findings of an investigation, the major purposes of which were 
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(1) to identify the chief factors which apparently contribute to the success of 
the more effective programs of supervised farm practice now in existence In 
Iowa, and (2) to ascertain the methods employed by the instructors in the 
development and maintenance of their programs. Twenty-four of the 128 high 
schools in Iowa offering courses in vocational agriculture during the school 
year 1937-38 were selected because of the relatively high quality of their super- 
vised farming programs. The specific technics employed by the instructors in 
these selected scdiools in the organization and supervision of the respective 
supervised farm-practice programs were Investigated in considerable detail.” 

Some of the more inn)ortant findings were: “Three of the four commonly 
recognized tyi)es of supervised farming practice are represented in the programs 
of the 24 departments investigated, i. e., the productive enterprise project, the 
improvement project, and the supplementary farm practice. The fourth type, 
placement for farm experience, is apparently nonexistent in these programs.” 
Of the 17 objectives of supervised farming programs scored by teachers, the 5 
receiving the highest scores were “to establish boys in farming, to improve farm- 
ing methods used on the individual home farm and in the community as a whole, 
to develop an interest in farming as an occupation, to provide a means of earning 
for the boys, to develop methods of economical production.” 

Parents were the greatest single source of financial aid in establishing 
the projects, and intelligent cooperation of parents was considered an important 
factor in the success of the programs. Twenty-three of the 24 departments 
included in the investigation had Future Farmer chapt(*rs. Only 51 percent of 
the boys had complete control over the management of their projects. Long-time 
planning of the program is essential if the objective “establishment in farming” 
is to be realized. Instructors made frequent use of class time and activities in 
planning and promoting the programs of their students. “Tlie purposes for 
which the instructors most frequently visited the hoys on their home farms 
were as follows: (1) To encourage the boy and increase his interest, (2) to 
teach some important principle or technic, (3) to assist with the discovery and 
solution of problems encountered, and (4) to check upon methods being used in 
the projects. The practices most frequently employed by instructors to develop 
and maintain interest in supervised farming programs were as follows f 
(1) Project tours, (2) showing at fairs, (3) promotion through ranks of Future 
Farmer chapters, (4) news items in local papers.” Considerable cooperation in 
marketing products and buying seed and breeding stock and also in their 
production were reported. 

Farm market outlets for home industries ffta. Bui. JiH (1942), 

pp. 13-14). — A brief report of a study by I. C. Wilson on reasons for success or 
failure of home demonstration club, fanners’ curb, and handicraft markets in 
the State. 

The impact of war on experiment station researcfi in home economics, 
S. L. Smith. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Home Econ., 34 (1942), No. 7, pp. 447-453).— 
A paper presented before the research department of the American Home 
Economics Association at its 1942 convention. 

Introduction to meteorology, S. PFrrrERSSEN (New York and London: 
McOraw-Hill Book Co., 1941y pp. IX’\-236, figs. 142). — Intended for students 
without previous acquaintance with the subject, this text was written In re- 
sponse to a demand for a nontechnical book to serve the many short and 
elementary courses in meteorology already in progress in the United States. 

Plant biology, P. Weatueuwax (Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1942, pp. VI +455, figs. 182). — This book has been prepared in an attempt 
to present a college course providing the cultural values expected of an intro- 
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(luction to a science and at the same time serving as a sutis?iictory groundwork 
for more technical advanced (lourses in botany. 

FOODS— HUMAN NUTRITION 

[Foods and nutrition researcli by the Texas Station] (Texas Sta. Upt. lOif, 
pp. 2fi-25, Sii-Hl ). — Tills is a progress report (K. S. R., 80, p. 207) of studies, 
some of wblcli have been noted elsewhere, on variations in the vitamin con- 
tent of foods, by G. S. Fraps, W. W. Meinke, and A. li. Keminerer; the chemical 
and physical factors responsible for tendering meat during cooking, by S. 
Cover; processing of canned meat, by (k)ver, H. Schmidt, and R. 1). Turk; and 
the mineral composition of vegetables grown in representative regions of Texas 
and the relation of variation in mineral content to the probable nutritive 
value, by J. Whitacre [et al.J (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). 

The forty-sixth report on food prodm-ts and the thirty-fourth report on 
drug products, 1941, R AL llAinKY et al. (Connecticut [New Haven] Sta. Bui 
'fdO (HC/2), pp. annual report (10. S. R., 8t), p. GoO), summarizing 

the results of regulatory examinations for the ealendar year 1041, includes data 
on the lead content of milk, the ascorbic acid content of rose hips (0.17 mg. 
l)er gram for Ro.sa mult iflora ; 1. 4-6.0 mg. per gram for R. ruf/osa), and an ab- 
stract of a paper by II. J. Fisher on Sugar and Us Substitutes. 

[Meat studies of tlie Missouri Station] (Missoini Kfa. liul .{^4 (Hii2)y 
p. -This progress i*eport (10. S. R., 83, p. 200) for the year ended June 30, 
1030, includes studies by J. A. Cline, M. C. Hayes, and R. Staggs on the rela- 
tion of U. S, grades of beef to the palatability of porterhouse steaks and tlie 
effect of constant oven toinperatuves upon the palatability and cooking losses 
of commercially cured hams. 

Digestion characteristics of various types of milk compared with human 
milk, F. J. Doan and J. L. Dizikks (Ccnusplvania Sta. But. //28 (1942), pp. 
[/]4-/8» 5 ). — Tlie curd characteristics and digestibility of dilTerent types of 

milk were determined by an in vitro method based on that of Doan and Flora 
(10. S. R., 81, p. 736), but modified (1) to eliminate the tryptic digestion, (2) 
to provide for carrying (iiit tlic digestion with artificial gastric juice in thin- 
walled rnbbor tubes subjected to a definite rhythmic sciueezing action simulat- 
ing peristalsis, and (3) to provide for gradual lowering of the pll during the 
digestion period to conform with what is known to occur in the infant stomach. 
The various curd-size fractions preseut in the mill: at zero digestion time and 
after the first, secojid, and third hour of digestion were hardened to prevent 
breakup by treatment witli formaldehyde and were then separated by a series 
of screens and a filter pai)er. The amounts of the vaiaons sized curds wen' 
determined, not by weighing, since this was shown to introduce errors duo to 
variable protein hydration, but by nitrogen determination. The procedure is 
described in detail, and the digestion apparatus is described and illustrated. 
The results of digestibility analyses on a number of difierent types of milk 
are presented as a bar graph which makes it possible to visualize the curd 
Characteristics and progressive changes during digestion and to compare one 
type of milk with another, as well as with breast milk utilized as a standard 
of comiiarison. Lactic acid milk or buttermilk (pH 4.5 or lower), evaix)rat(Hl 
milk, and superheated soft-cuid milk were found to exhibit excellent digest- 
ibility characteristics and are considered particularly suitable for artificial 
feeding of infants. Next to these and in descending order of suitability for 
infant use were lactic acid milk (pH 5.4-5.7), Iwiled milk, homogenized milk, 
metaphosplmte-treated milk, chocolate milk, trypsin-treated milk, and goat's 
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milk, the last four being only slightly more digestible than ordinary milk. 
Milk treated with locust bean gum was detrimentally affected. 

More milk for more children {XJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. Puh. 403 (1942) y pp. 8, 
/iga. 9). — An informational publication regarding the purpose, oijeration, the 
requirements, etc., of the school m’*lk program of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. 

Butter and margarine, R. M. Leverton. (Ilniv. Nebr.). (Jour. Home Econ.y 
S4 (1942) y No. 4y PP- 240 - 241 )- — Food value for the money expended (in the 
present illustration 25 ct.) is calculated for butter, fortified margarine, and 
other foods. At the prices listed and as far as vitamin A is concerned, it is 
pointed out that green, thin-leaved vegetables, such as chard, and yellow vege- 
tables, such as carrots, are more economical sources of vitamin A than either 
butter or margarine, and that the two latter may be equally economical, de- 
pending on their relative vitamin A potency and their relative cost. 

Wheat in national diets, M. K. Bennett (Wheat StudieSy Food Res. Inst. 
[Stanfo7'd Univ.]y 18 (I 04 I), No. 2, pp. S5~76y figs. 6). — This study presents a 
statistical investigation of the place of wheat in the national diet of 52 nations 
(1933-38) and changes in the position of wheat between 102if-28 and 1933-38. 
The population of the 52 nations constituted some 88 percent of the world total in 
1935. Caloides from cereals and potatoes constituted as little as 30 percent of the 
total food calories in some countries and as much as 90 percent in others. The 
relative importance of this group of foods was largely determined by income 
status so that the ratio of cereal-potato calories to total food calories was in itself 
a rough index of income status and a rougher index of quality of diet. Wheat 
contributed less than 5 percent of the total food calories in several countries, 
mostly oriental or tropical, and as much as from 40 to 50 percent in others. In 
the United States and some 17 other countries, wheat dominated among the 
cereal-potato foods, furnishing over half — even up to 75 percent in some nations, 
including the United States — of the cereal-iK)tato calorics. In other countries 
rice, rye, or corn was dominant. The interrelated factors of climate, food pref- 
erence, and income status seemed to explain these preferences. Changes in na- 
tional per capita disappearance of wheat flour from 1923-38 to 1933-38 were in 
some instances of large magnitude and usually difticult to explain. They did not 
tend toward equalization of divergent levels. 

Why enrichment of flour? A. E. TxVYLOr (Wheat StudieSy Food Res. Inst. 
[Stanford Unir.], 18 (1941) y No. 3, pp. 75-108y fig. 1). — This paper “is devoted 
to a discussion of the background of the problem of enrichment or fortification 
of foods with vitamins and minerals and the reasons which have prompted our 
Government to take a formal step in enrichment of wheat fiour by permitting the 
addition of specified amounts of thiamin, nicotinic acid, riboflavin, and iron.” 

Milk solids and enrichment — an experimental enquiry, H. H. Mitchell, 
T. S. Hamilton, and J. B. Shieujs. (Univ. 111.). (Bakers Digesty 16 (1942), 
No. 9y pp. 185-186y 199y figs. 3; also essentially in Milk Plant Mo., SI (1942) y No. Gy 
pp. 24^29 y figs. 3). — This address gives the findings of a biological comparison 
of nine breads, each fed as the sole diet except for a supplement of cod-liver oil, 
to young growing rats that were observed for growth response and analyzed to 
determine their storage of minerals and vitamins. The breads, prepared accord- 
ing to specifications, were designed to compare the nutritive quality of milk breads 
(white bread, enriched white bread, and whole-wheat bread, each made with 6 
I)ercent milk solids) with the nutritive quality of enriched white bread and whole- 
wheat bread. 

“The presence of milk solids In the bread formula, or of added calcium salts, 
brought about a more complete calcification of the bones. Milk solids in bread, 
as compared to enriched bread, induced a greater store of riboflavin in the body. 
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Whole-wlieat broad behaved similarly. Milk solids, although contributing v(M*y 
little niacin to a bread formula, seemed to improve the retention within the animal 
body of niacin added as such to the bread. Although containing more iron than 
unenrlched milk-solids bread, neither enriched bread nor whole-wheat bread 
induced a greater concentration of hemoglobin in blood. The thiamin content of 
rats raisegl on unenriched milk-solids broad was distinctly less than that of rats 
raised on whole-wheat or enriched breads.” It is concluded that the best breads 
contain both the enriching elements and milk solids. 

Home canning of fruits, vegetables, and meats, L. Stanley, M. Sti.in- 
avROEK, and D. Shank (U. /8f. Dept, Agr., F^artner'g Bui. 1762, rev. {19ft2), pp. 

— This revision of the publication noted previously (E. S. It., 76, p. 419) 
is directed toward meeting the limitations imposed by present restrictions of 
supplies. Specifically it advises that pressure canners be shared, notes the war- 
time types of glass jars and bottles available, emphasizes the need for using Jars 
(HI hand and for reusing screw bands, and outlines adaptations toward adjusting 
to the sugar allowance under the rationing system. In the latter case it is sug- 
gested that fruits be canned in their own juice or in thin or medium sirup or even 
in water. It is pointed out that honey may be used to replace* up to one-half and 
corn sirup up to one-third of the sugar called for in canning. 

The use of calcium chloride in the home canning of whole tomatoes, 
Z. I. Kektesz {Netv York State Sfa. Cir. 195 {19Jt2), pp. d, fig. 1 ). — Since rec(*nt 
tests (E. S. U., 83, p. 302) have shown that this treatment causes a much better 
retention of the firmness and shape of the tomatoes, the application of this pro- 
cedure to the home canning of tomatoes is recommended, particularly late in the 
season when the tomatoes mature and soften and tend to fall apart during pro- 
cessing. In the procedure described whole tomatoes are prepared for canning 
in the usual manner and placed in quart jars. Before the tomato juice is added 
to th<‘ Jar, 1 teasiKmnful of a CiK-b solution containing 2 'A oz. of anhydrous 
CaCb in 1 pt. of w'ater is added. The jar is then filled with tomato juice and 
proce.ssed. 'rids amount of CaCU*, about 10 gr. per quart jar, approximates 
the proportion (0.07 percent) permitted under the food laws if declared. When 
the ijrocess is used with small Italian-type tomatoes which are just ripe, the 
tomatoes usually retain ('nough <»f their firmness to be used in winter salads. 

Caiiiiiiig wth a pres.sure cooker, H. Charley and H. D. Nof.rs {Went Vir- 
ginia Sia. Cir. WS 7 {t9)2), pp. [tSJ, fig. 1 ). — This nontechnical leaflet for 
housewives describes pressure cookers of different types and gives general 
directions for their use, with a time table and specific directions for canning 
several nonacid foods. 

Home preparation and preservation of fruit and vegetable juices, I). K. 
Tresslku and S. Pederson (New York State Sta. Cir. 194 (1042), pp. 20, figs. 
.0).--Two types of juices are considered, namely, cloudy or natural juice pre- 
pared by pressing the ground or crushed fruit in coarse cloths, and pulpy Juice 
prepared by forcing pulp and juice of the fruit through a corrosion-resistant 
metal screen. For preparing the cloudy juice, three types of presses are de- 
scribed and illustrated, those being (1) the screw (barrel) press available in 
several sizes, (2) the nutcracker type press for small quantities, and (3) a 
press utilizing an ordinary hydraulic automobile jack and other materials usu- 
ally available on the farm. Construction details and dimensions are given 
for the latter press, with approximate capacity of 1 bu. of fruit. For prepara- 
tion of pulpy juice the tapered press or extractor, electrically or hand-operated, 
and the centrifugal extractor are descril)ed. The latter press serves for making 
small amounts of Juice for immediate consumption from the more solid vegeta- 
bles and fruits. The general principles of preparation, including hot or cold 
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extraction, and of preservation by freezing or heat sterilization (pasteurization) 
are discussed. Particular emphasis is given to the necessity for raT)i(I and 
prompt handling through all procedures. Detailed directions are given for mak 
ing and preserving apple, grape, cherry, raspberry, plum, and blended-frnit 
Juices; and tomato juice (and blends), sauerkraut, rhubarb, carrot, celery, beet, 
and turnip Juices. 

Drying foods for victory meals {V. S. Dept. Af/r., Farmers Bui. 1918 {1942), 
pp. Il-\-llh ^)- — 'fids publication, bringing together information to date on 

methods for home drying of fruits and vegetables, stresses the importance of 
this method of T»reservation as a wartime measure for conserving sugar, metals, 
rubber, and other materials. Consideration is given to the importance of speed 
in the process, the kinds of fruits and vegetables to dry, general directions con- 
cerning preparation for drying, equipment for steaming, methods of drying, con- 
tainers and conditions for storage, and preparation for table use. Specific in- 
structions on how to dry individual foods are given for 10 fruits and 13 
vegetables. 

Food from the garden, H. V. Tayipr. J. C. Drummond, and M. Pyke {Nature 
[London], VfH {191,1), No. S'IGS, pp. 7/2-7i.{).— This report is based on records 
for 1940 of crop yields obtained by seasons from 08 vegetable gardens planted 
according to the cropping scheme issued by the Ministry of Agriculture (Great 
Britain) In 1939. Quantities of vitamins A and C furnished by these crops 
were estimated by seasons. A fairly even supply of vegetables was secured, 
with the larger quantities available during the winter months. It appeared 
probable that the vitamin C requlr(*ment and a substantial proijortion of the 
needs for vitamin A for a family of five would be supplied throughout the year 
with crop yields such as those obtained in the present test of the eroppiiig 
scheme. 

Food investigations in Canada {Nature [Loudon], 11,9 {191,2), No. 8766, pp. 
27-28). — This is a siiininary of the research program at the food laboratories 
of the National Research Council of Canada as affected by the war. Brief 
progress reports are included on poultry, egg«, pork, and bacon. 

British Food Administration, M. Ogdon {U. 8. Dept. Apr., Foreign Agr, 
Relat., Foreign Agr., 6 {191,2), No. 6, pp. 209-226). — This report discusses the 
functions and organization of the Ministry of Food, Great Britain, mid the 
decentralization of some of its activities by the formation of divisional food 
offices; acquisition and control of supplies, including control of agricultural pro- 
duction and supplies, commodity marketing schemes for milk control and for the 
control of the oil and fat industry; consumer price control; developments in 
method of food rationing, including points rationing scheme, differential ration- 
ing for heavy workers, consumer supplies in air raids, social aspects of ration- 
ing, and education and enforcement. Numerous references are given as footnotes 
and literature citations. 

Biological symposia, VII, edited by J. Cattkll {Lancaster, Pa.: J agues 
Cattell Press, 1942, vol. 7, pp. yill-]r822, pi. 1, figs. [8.^]). — This symposium 
(edited by H. Kltiver) deals with Visual Mechanisms. The sections on The 
Photochemistry of Visual Purple, by A. C. Krause (pp. 23-41) ; Visual Systems 
and V the Vitamins A, by G. Wald (pp. 43-71) ; and Anoxia in Relation to the 
Visual System, by E. Gellhorn (pp. 73-85) (Univ. 111.) are of i>articular interest. 

Nutrition in national defense, F. G. Boudreau {Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 
31 {1941) ^ Fo. 9, pp. 977-983). — This is a summary of the papers and discussion 
of the round table on nutrition in national defense at the 1941 conference of 
the Mllbank Memorial Fund. 

The selection of foods for between-meal feeding In industry, H. H. 
Haggard and L. A. Greenberg {Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 17 {1941), No. 8, pp. 
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755-758).--Barller recommendations of the authors that food for between-meal 
feeding In industry need fulfill only two requirements — (1) that it supply carbo- 
hydrate (nut less than 30 mg.) and (2) that it put no burden on digestion — have 
been supplemented by a third requirement — (3) that it contain both minerals and 
vitamins. Canned natural fruit juices are considered to fulfill these require- 
ments and to have the advantage of being easily served in the factory. To deter- 
mine the relative values of different fruit juices in raising the blood sugar, six 
adult male subjects were given 225 cc. of the fruit juice in question. The concen- 
tration of sugar in the blood was determined at half-hour intervals for 4 hr. 
Three series of determinations were made on each of the six subjects. The 
average basal concentration was 96 mg. percent, and the average increase above 
this level for the different fruit juices amounted to 81 mg. percent for pineapple 
juice, 53 for unsweetened orange juice, 76 for sweetened orange juice, 49 for 
unsweetened grapefruit juice, 72 for sweetened grapefruit juice, and only 22 mg. 
percent for tomato Juice. In comparison, the increase in blood sugar following 
the ingestion of 80 gm. of dextrose in 225 cc. of water was 88 mg. percent. 

Nutrition in relation to pregnancy and lactation, J. E. Brckkr, H. J. Bickku- 
STAFF, and N. J. Eastman {Amer. Jour. Pul). Healthy 31 (19^), No. 12^ pp. 1203- 
1270). — In this pai)er, presented at the 1941 nieoling of the American Public 
Health Association, the authors consider in some detail the daily allowances for 
specific nutrients during the latter half of pregnancy and lactation adopted by the 
<*onunittee on food and nutrition of the National Research Council Jind review 
the literature on which these allowances were presumably based. The need for 
sound dietary advice and practices throughout these periods is emphasized, with 
the comment that “the taking of a detailed dietary history several times during 
pregnancy, followed by suggestions and help in the making of necessary changes, 
would seem as imiwrtant a procedure in the management of pregnancy as the 
physical examination and medical history.” 

Hospital diets (War Dept. [U. 8.]. Tech. Man. No. 8-500y pp. 309).— This man- 
ual, prepared in the interest of standardizing the construction of menus and the 
preparation of diets in military hospitals, is intended to simplify the problems 
of ordering and preparing diets suitable for average patients under normal con- 
ditions and for specific cases. The diets, designed to meet the normal requirements 
of station or hospital, are compiled from various sources. No attempt is made to 
discuss diets in detail. The several chapters deal with the normal diet and its 
modifications; therapeutic and special diets; instruction pamphlet data for pa- 
tients; and menus. The appendix presents tables on food composition, weights 
and measures, liver recipes, and recipes for diabetics. 

Anthropometric and orthopedic examinations: A technique for use with 
children, M. P. Baum and V. S. Vickees {Child Devlpmt.y 12 {1941) t No. 4, pp. 
339-343). — The methods followed in the department of child hygiene of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health in taking body measurements and in making obser- 
vations of posture of infants and children are described, with emphasis on the 
recognition and handling of the psychological problems of children. These are 
discussed in four age groups — young infants, older infants from 15 to 24 mo., chil- 
dren from 2 yr. to those in the third or fourth grade of school, and older children. 
The order in which body measurements are taken is listed, and the measurements 
Included are dscribed briefly. 

Mass studies in human nutrition: Nutritional status of children in a col- 
lege community, P. B. Mack, J. M. Smith, C. H. Looan, A. T. O’Brien, A. H. 
Stewart, and P. Dodds. (Pa. State Col. et al.). {Jour. Amvr. Dietet. Assoc.y 18 
{1942), No. 2, pp. 69-78, figs. 24). — The results of a study by the methods de- 
scribed previously (B. S. R., 82, p. 130) of the nutritional status of a group of 
147 intermediate grade school children in a college community were compared 
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with those of a group of children of the same age in a small industrial city tE. 
S. R., 86, p. 858). As judged by physical examination, 20 percent of the children 
in the college community fell in the highest class as compared with none in the 
industrial community, 77.2 as compared with 30.8 percent in class 2, and 2.8 
percent in class 3, and none in classes 4 and 5 as compared with 69.2 percent for 
the three lower classes combined. Similar differences , though varying in degree, 
were found in the results for the separate tests for various aspects of nutritional 
status. In weekly intakes of various foods by all income classes combined, the 
corresponding values for the college and industrial groups, respectively, were milk 
4.2 and 2.8 qt, meat 8.9 and 3.3 servings, eggs 2.9 and 2.3 in addition to those 
used in cooking, citrus fruits 4.9 and 2.6 servings, other fruits 7.9 and 4.9, potatoes 
6.9 and 5, green vegetables 4.9 and 4.1, yellow vegetables 2.8 and 1.7, and tomatoes 
3.8 and 2.2 servings, and bread 27.3 and 48.3 slices, resi^ectlvely. Comparing the 
food intakes of the same income groups, “there was a higher intake of these foods 
throughout all income groups of the college community which was believed to be 
associated with the greater community attention to nutrition problems in the for- 
mer community. Even in this community, however, all children were not in op- 
timum nutritional well-being, showing that even among more privileged families 
there is still room for improvement in the feeding of growing children.’' 

An assessment of the nutrition of a rural population in Tennessee, .1. R. 
Youmans (Amcr. Jour. Pub. Health, 31 (1941), No. 7, pp. 70^-708). — In the pres- 
ent investigation records of food consumption are obtained by field workers 
on a family and individual basis, using a week's inventory record for the 
family and three daily records per week for each individual. The assessment 
of the physical condition is based on a full medical history, a complete physical 
examination for signs of deficiency disease, and laboratory tests for detecting 
subclinical and latent as well as frank cases of deficiency. The laboratory tests 
for all of the subjects include “(1) a test of visual adaptation to dark using 
Hecht’s adaptometer; (2) the concentration of vitamin C and that of inorganic 
phosphorus, calcium, and phosphatase in the blood; (3) the total serum protein, 
serum albumin, and globulin ; and (4) the red cell count, hemoglobin, and 
hematocrit determination. In addition, vitamin Bi excretion in the urine, the 
concentration of vitamin A in the blood, a bacteriologic test of free nicotinic 
acid in the blood, a measure of prothrombin concentration as an index of vita- 
min K deficiency, and a slit-lamp examination for evidence of riboflavin de- 
ficiency have been done on a large niiinber of the subjects.” Roentg(,‘iiograins of 
the wrists and ankles for the customary clinical interpretation and for meas- 
urements of bone density with a photoelectric cell densitometer are also included. 

The results to date show a high incidence of a deficiency <jf calories, protein 
deficiency among adults and older children, iron deficiency anemia among chil- 
dren and women, a high incidence (over 50 percent) of vitamin A deficiency, 
a 20 percent incidence of vitamin C deficiency, and low incidence of vitamin 
Bi and vitamin D deficiency. 

The interrelation of calcium and fat utilization in the growing albino rat, 
C. E. French. (Fa. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Nulr., 23 (19i2), No. pp. 375-384). — 
In the tests described young rats selected in sets of four from a litter were 
placed on an experimental regime involving a 4-day preliminary period and a 
40-day period of excreta collection, following which the animals were sacrificed 
for analysis. Each rat of a set of litter mates was fed one of the four syn- 
thetic experimental rations. These were so prepared as to provide, when fed In 
equicaloric amounts, essentially the same contents of protein, salts, calcium, 
phosphorus, and vitamin supplements, but to contain, respectively, 6, 15, 28, and 
45 percent of fat. The first three of these diets permitted excellent growth, 
and the calcium utilization decreased moderately and consistently in the order 
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of increasing fat content. Forty-five percent of fat in the diet resulted in less 
growth and in the excretion of a larger number of fecal pellets; on this diet 
the utilization of calcium decreased considerably as compared with the utiliza- 
tion on the other diets. The most eflicient utilization of calcium was obtained 
from the diet containing 1 gm. of fat to 0.60 gm. of calcium ; and the efficiency 
of the utilization of the calcium decreased in the order of the increase in the 
ratio of fat to calcium in the diets. The utilization of the calcium paralleled 
the acidity of the intestinal tract, the most efficient utilization accompanying the 
most acid reaction, which pH determinations showed to result from the 5-percent 
fat diet. The data are discussed in relation to various theories concerning the 
physiological relationship between fat and calcium. 

The effect of honey upon calcium retentions in infants, E. M. Knott, C. F. 
Shukeks, aiMi F. W. Schlutz {Jour. Ped., 19 {lOJ^l), No. 4, pp. figs. 3 ). — 

Calcium balance studies on 14 healthy male infants less than 6 mo. old were 
made for a total of 120 metabolism periods in which the infants received milk 
formulas employing different types of milk, varying levels of vitamin D, and 
either corn sirup or honey as the source of carbohydrate. Magnesium balance, 
as reported earlier (Ei S. R., 87, p. 506), was determined simultaneously in 89 
nf the metabolism periods involving 9 infants. Low calcium intakes tended to 
limit calcium retentions, but high intakes did not insure high retentions ; the 
lowest calcium retentions occurred when 0.120 gm. of calcium i)er day was given 
with irradiated milk (and no additional vitamin D) ; retentions of calcium at low 
levels of vitamin D'(up to 170 International Units i)er day) were higher with the 
evaporated milks, especially evaporated lactic acid milk, than with dried half- 
skim milk; but with high levels of vitamin D (from 680 to 1,000 I. U.) reten- 
tion.s were highest with the dried milk. In paired periods in which honey and 
corn sirup were used as sweetening agents in formulas given to the same infant, 
it w’as observed that calcium retentions were always higher with the formulas 
containing the honey. The increased retentions when honey was fed occurred 
both with low and with high intakes of vitamin D, and regardless of the type 
of milk fed or the use of lactic acid. It is concluded that honey is a type of 
carbohydrate well suited to the infant’s needs and probably deserves a wider 
use in infant dietaries. 

The nutritional importance of choline, W. H. Griffith {Jour. Nntr., 22 
1 No. 5, pp. 239-253 ). — In this review the author discusses the relation of 
choline and of protein to liver lipides in older rats; of choline, cystine, and 
methionine to liver lipides in older rats; of choline to methylation of homocys- 
teine, to hemorrhagic degeneration in young rats, to thiamin and other vita- 
mins of the B complex, to phosphollplde turnover in the liver, and to man- 
ganese in the prevention of perosis in birds; other effects of choline; relation 
of choline to unidentified dietary factors concerned with the metabolism and 
transport of lipides; and the daily requirement of choline in young rats. An 
extensive list of literature references in appended. 

The significance of choline as a dietary factor, C. H. Best {Science, 94 {1941) ^ 
No. 2449t pp. 523-527 ). — An abbreviated version of a paper given at the University 
of Chicago fiftieth anniversary celebration, September 1941. 

Quantitative distribution of phosphorus and calcium in certain fruits and 
vegetables, H. C. Sherman and M. S. Ragan {Jour. Nutr., 23 (194^), No. 3, 
pp. 283-292 ). — For most of the foods considered in this study, analyses were 
made of from 4 to 10 entirely separate specimens as obtained in city markets 
supplied from widely varied sources. In blackberries, currants, and raspberries, 
respectively, the seeds, constituting about 24, 17, and 15 percent of the weight 
of the fruit, showed about 6, 8, and 3 times as high a percentage of phosphorus as 
the flesh. The phosphorus content differed appreciably, therefore, depending upon 
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whether the edible portion was analyzed with or without the seeds. In the Flame 
Tokay grapes studied the percentage of phosphorus in the seeds was 3 times that 
in the flesh, but the seeds constituted so small a proportion (2.4 percent) of the 
whole fruit as scarcely to influence the average composition. Tomatoes, okra, and 
summer squash, with seed contents amounting, respectively, to about 3.6, 14, and 
32 percent of the weight of the fruit, contained, respectively, about 15, 25, and 66 
percent of their total phosphorus in the seeds. The phosphorus content of the 
edible portion, therefore, was measurably influenced by the inclusion or exclusion 
of the seeds. Pods and seeds of cowpeas and several varieties of beans, including 
samples at various stages of maturity, were analyzed for calcium and phosphorus. 
With increasing maturity, the seeds showed an increasing concentration of phos- 
phorus and contained as high as from 90 to 97 percent of the total' phosphorus, 
while the calcium concentration and content increased progressively in the pods. 
Separate analyses of the leaves, edible stems, and flower buds of broccoli showed 
a deflnite concentration of phosphorus in the flower buds and a still more pro- 
nounced concenti’ation of calcium in the leaves. There was a well-marked con- 
centration of calcium in the septa of oranges as compared to the reamed juice; 
the latter, even though containing the softer portions of the pulp, contained only 
27 percent of the calcium of the edible portion. 

Potassium in animal nutrition, B. Okent-Keiles and B. V. McCoi.i.um ( Jour . 
Biol. Chem ., UiO (194 i ), No . 2, pp. 337-S52j fig . 1). — A diet adequate in all other 
respects but containing only 0.01 percent K was prepared from purified foodstuffs. 
Rats on this diet showed roughened and thinning fur, a striking alertness, and 
a marked pica ; grew slower than normal but lost no weight ; showed lower food 
consumption and different water intake than the controls; and showed dis- 
turbances in fertility and reproductive behavior, which w(*re, however, possibly 
due to inanition rather than K deficiency. Metabolic studies of the balance of 

N, Ca, P, Mg, Na, K, and Cl indicated that in spite of the low K intake the de- 
ficient rats were ii) equilibrium with respect to this element. Mg storage was 2.5 
times greater in the rats on the K-low diet, and the Ci balance in these rats was 
negative. Tissue analyses showed that in the K-deprlvcd rats the K in the 
muscle was lowered and Na was increased, which was exactly the opposite of the 
control tissues. K was also lower in the heart and kidney. 

The effects of the substitution of bicarbonate for chloride in the diet of 
rats on growth, energy, and protein metabolism, L. Voris and B. J. TiiAckkr. 
(Pa. Expt. Sia.). (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1942), No. 4, PP- 565-37/,).— Paired feeding 
experiments were conducted with rats on a synthetic diet with normal chloride 
content (0.28 percent) and with rats on the same diet in which the chlorides 
of the salt mixture were replaced by equivalent quantities of the corresponding 
bicarbonates. The chloride-deficient ration contained 0.02 percent chloride and 

O. 49 percent bicarbonate. “In comparison with the rata receiving the normal 
chloride ration, the chloride-deficient rats showed depression of appetite. Increased 
consumption of water, increased heat production, and diminished body gain of 
nitrogen and energy. There was a smaller percentage gain of water on the basis 
of fat-free tissue, and the ratio of water gained to protein gained was significantly 
lower with the chloride-deficient rats than with the normal controls. The pre- 
yailing deficiency of chloride ion did not affect the digestion and absorption of 
nutrient energy but did prominently affect its disposal within the bodies of the 
rats.” 

Social implications of vitamins, R. R. Wiiuams (Science, 94 (1941), Nos. 
244^^1 PP- 244^^ PP- 502-306 ). — An address given at the fiftieth anniversary 

celebratU^l^f the University of Chicago, September 22, 1941. 

[Vitarnm studies of the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. Bui. 444 (1942), 
pp. 7-10, fig. i).— This progress report (E. S. R., 87, p. 145) for the year ended 
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June 30, 1039, Includes, in addition to work noted from other sources (E. S. K., 
85, p. 851 ; 86, p. 422), studies on cataract In rats and on the adequacy of a milk 
ration, both by A. O. Hogan, L. 11. Richardson, J. G. Lee, and E. L. Powell. 

The effects of various vitamin supplements and of whole yeast on the 
digestion and absorption of the carbohydrate of a complete diet, R. A. IR s- 
SELL and E. S. Nasskt (Jour, Nutr., 22 (19^1), No, 3, pp, 287-29 J/j fly, 1 ), — In ex- 
periments conducted on adult dogs with Jejunostoinies, it was demonstrated that 
fresh yeast has a dislinclly stimulatory effect on grastrointestinal motility, which 
is often but not always accompanied by increased rates of digestion and absorption 
of carbohydrate ; that dried yeast and a 50-pcrcent alcohol -soluble extract of dried 
yeast have no effect on motility but increase by about 20 percent tlie rate of 
digestion and absorption; and that of the pure vitamins of the il complex now 
available, thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, and pyridoxin given as supplements 
to an already adequate basal diet have no effect, but pantothenic acid as calcium 
pantothenate has a marked effect on the rate of digestion and absorption of car- 
bohydrates. It Is suggested that crystalline pantothenic acid may be n'sponsible 
for at least part of the yeast effect. 

Absorption exporiuKUits with vitamin A, G. A. LjoPACiK and L. B. Pf/it {Jour. 
Idol. Chem,, Vfl {19^1)^ No. 3, pp, 7{7-707, flys. //). — The ahsorptiini of <nally 
administered vitamin A in doses of l(),‘t)0() International tinits (three subjects) 
and of 300,000 T. V. (five subjects) was follow(‘d by determinations of the 
Vitamin in the blood plasma at staled intervals for 24 hr. and in the feces 
at the end of the first, s(*cond, and third days. These experiments showed that 
the ix'ak of concmitralion of vitamin A in the blood occurred on the smaller 
do.sage at from 3 to r> hr. and on the larger d(Kses at 4 hr., but the highest 
proportion of the ingested dose accounted for as vitamin A in the blood was 
only 3.19 percent. In the same subject the amount recovered in the feces was 
0.46 iiercent of the larger dose. Spectrographic investigation of the blood at 
4 hr. and the feces for 3 days following the ingestion of 300,000 I. IJ. of 
vitamin A by three subjects revealed the presence of a substance the absorption 
curve of which showed a maximum at 275 mg. Evidence was obtained that 
this substance, wdiich was not present in control blood or control feces extracts 
or in tbe vitamin A concentrate used, is an oxidative product of vitamin A. 

Vitamin A in blood and its relation to body reserves, P. C. Lf.ono {tiiorhem. 
Jour.. So {19'fl), \o. 7, pp. H0(r~8/2, fly-s. 2 ). — Three young dogs were used as 
experimental animals in Ibis investigation, which was divided into (1) a pre- 
liminary period of about 4 mo. (starting at 6 weeks of age), during wbicli an 
adequate diet of known vitamin A content was given, (2) a dosing period of 
alK>ut 2Vi» mo. in which graded doses of vitamin A were administered and tbe 
content of tbe vitamin in the fasting blood was determined at intervals, and 
(3) a depletion pt'riod of about 16 mo. on a vitamin A-free diet. Tlie total 
vitamin A intake during period 1 was 26,000 International Units and during tbe 
dosing period 56,(X)0, 198,000, and 1,064,000 I. U., respectively. 

The blood levels of vitamin A rose gradually during tbe dosing perioil and 
were proportional to the intake. As soon as the supplements were withdrawn 
the blood levels began to fall until zero levels were reached at 154, 138, and 
168 days, respectively. Throughout the entire depletion period, no signs of 
vitamin A deliclency were, observed, and the dogs remained in a healthy c<ui- 
dition. The female bore five young on the two hundred and seventy-sixth day 
of depletion, but her milk supply began to fail after about 3 weeks and three 
of the litter died in a short time. No vitamin A could he detected in their 
livers. At the end of the depletion period the blood of the three (b>gs was again 
examined for vitamin A and none was found. On autopsy the livers contained 
70, 50, and 1,370 I. U. of vitamin A, respectively. These results are thought to 
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indicate that a low or negative A value for the blood of dogs cannot be takoi> 
to indicate that the vitamin A reserve is seriously depleted. 

The results of the post-mortem examination are reported briefly in an appendix 
by H. F. Burn. 

Vitainin A deflciency and the nervous system, S. B. Wolbach and O. A. 
Besbey (Arch. Pathol., 32 (1941), No. 5, pp. 689-722, figs. 15).— The confusion 
concerning the relation of vitamin A deflciency to lesions of the central nervous 
feystem has been cleared by the discovery that if th?' deficiency occurs at a 
sufticiently early age it results in a disproportionate growth of the central 
nervous system with relation to tlie bony development and consequent mechani- 
cal injury to the brain, spinal cord, and nerve roots as a result of pressure. 
The detailed evidence reported in this paper, with numerous microphotographs 
of histological sections, is chiefly from experiments on white rata, but confirma- 
tory experiments have been conducted on dogs. The epithelial changes in 
vitamin A deficiency are entirely unrelated to the presence or absence of the 
lesions of the nervous system, and the relation between the central nervous 
system and bone development is not altered in riboflavin and pyridoxin 
deficiency. 

Vitamin B complex and fat metabolism, J. C. Forbes (Jour. Nutr., 22 (194J)y 
No. 4, pp. 359-364) > — It is reported that in rats on a fat-free diet presumably 
adequate except for the B vitamins other than thiamin, which was administered 
as 0.2 mg. of thiamin chloride daily, the administration of either i)yridoxin, 
riboflavin, or calcium pantothenate alone gave no increase in the concentration 
of neutral fat or cholesterol in the liver over that produced by thiamin alone; 
that the administration of both riboflavin and pyridoxin increased the neutral 
fat but not the cholesterol content of the liver; that the further addition of 
calcium pantothenate increased still further the neutral fat content and raised 
the content of cholesterol ; and that nicotinic acid added to the other supplements 
produced a very striking increase in the liver cholesterol but not the neutral 
fat. Choline had a lipotropic action under all of the conditions studied, but the 
effect was less marked in the animals receiving nicotinic acid than in the other 
groups. Choline also reduced the amount of cholesterol in the liver but to a 
less extent in the presence of nicotinic acid. 

The effect of a vitamin B complex deficiency on gastric emptying and 
small intestinal motility, G. W. Heublein, W. 1). Thompson, Jr., and J. P. 
Scully (A7ner. Jour. Roentgenol, arid Radium Tficr., 46 (1941), No. 6, pp. 866- 
875, figs. f6i).--RoentgerK)graphlc observations on the dog on diets deflcient in 
vitamin B complex and supplemented with vitamin Bi, with and without nico- 
tinic acid and riboflavin, are reported and illustrated. These indicate that 
early in the acute phase of a vitamin B complex deficiency there is a marked 
delay in the gastric motility and a moderate delay in the motility of the 
intestines. Other appearances, including atony which later becomes evident 
throughout the small intestine, more nearly resemble those observed in multiple 
vitamin deficiency in human adults. Another point of similarity is frequently 
the immediate partial emptying of the stomach but a delayed emptying time. 
Nicotinic acid and lactoflavin exerted little, if any, effect on the downward 
course of the B deflciency. The administration of vitamin Bi caused a tempo- 
rary return to normal motility, but complete restitution did not occur until 
whole yeast was given by mouth. In the opinion of the authors “the treatment 
of hypomotllity of the gastrointestinal tract in vitamin B deficiency demands 
other factors contained in whole yeast that are not supplied in lactoflavin, 
thiamin hydrochloride, and nicotinic acid.” 

The distribution of nicotinic acid in foods, L. J. Tevly, F. M. Strong, and 
0. A. Elvehjem. (Wls. Expt Sta.). (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1942), No. 4, pp. 417-423 ). — 
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The method of Snell and Wright (E. S. E., 87, p. 12) was found applicable 
to a wide variety of foods in the determination of nicotinic acid. Preliminary 
trials indicated that the nicotinic acid was stable to extraction by water, 
acid, or alkali. For most materials water extraction was satisfactory, but for 
complete extraction of cereals alkali or acid treatment was necessary. Re- 
covery of nicotinic acid when added to a wide variety of materials ranged 
from 90 to 110 percent. In general, values obtained by the microbiological 
assay of dried meat samples agreed very well with those obtained earlier 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 150) by chemical analysis. The values obtained by the micro- 
biological assay of food mixtures checked with the calculated values based on 
the assay of each component. 

Data, expressed as milligrams percent, are reported for the nicotinic acid 
content of numerous fruits, vegetables, cereals, and miscellaneous materials. 
The values for fruits and vegetables, ranging from 0.10 to 2.18, fresh weight 
basis, indicated that these foods were not very good sources of nicotinic acid; 
on a dry weight basis carrots (14 mg. percent) and tomatoes (16.5 mg. percent) 
were the best of this group. Meats in general (15.7-45.5, dry basis), yeast 
(40-60), and peanut butter (18.6) were excellent sources; milk (0.08) and eggs 
(hard-boiled white, 0.076, and yolk, 0.035) were poor sources. Of the cereals, 
corn, oats, and rye (0.90-2.60 mg. percent) were quite low, while buckwheat, 
barley, and whole wheat were slightly richer (4.5-7.0). Most of the vitamin 
of the wheat was in the bran (25.7-40.0) and middlings (9.2-17.7), while patent 
flour contained only 0.80 mg. percent. White bread, enriched white bread, and 
100-percent whole- wheat bread contained, respectively, 0.66-0.95, 1.51, and 2.88 
mg. percent of nicotinic acid on the fresh weight basis. 

The presence of free and combined thiamine in milk, N. IIalliday and 
H. J. Di<:uf.l, Jr. {Jour. IHol. Cliem.y IJfO {1941) t No. 2, pp. r)55-56t). — Protein-free 
filtrates obtained by ukrafiltration of milk contained on an average 25.07 of 
thiamin per 100 cc., as determined with the Prebluda-McCollnin reagent and 
as corrected on the basis of the percentage of milk lactose in the ultrafiltrate. 
Treatment of the ultrafiltrate with phosphatase did not give a higher value 
for thiamin. Apparently, therefore, none of the thiamin in the ultrafiltrate 
was in the form of cocarboxylase (also dialyzable), since this would have been 
broken down by the phosphatase. On the basis of the amount of thiamin directly 
adsorbable on Superfiltrol, by the method of Kmmi^tt, Peacock, and Brown 
(E. S. R., 85, p. 727), an average value of 23.47 per 100 cc. was obtained. 
Preliminary treatment of the milk with phosphatase or takadiastase failed to 
increase the amount of thiamin determined, but preliminary treatment of the 
milk with either of these enzymes, aided by a proteolytic enzyme such as 
papain, gave values indicating an average level of 40.57 per 100 cc. These 
results indicated that about 60 percent or less of the thiamin in milk is in the 
free form, the rest being combined in a nondlalyzable form, probably combined 
with phosphoric acid and protein. The averages for free and total thiamin, 
23.47 and 40.57 per 100 cc., respectively, were obtained with samples of certified 
Holstein milk. These respective concentrations in the various milk samples 
weic closely similar, with a coefllcient of variation of about 10 percent. 

Thianijn in sweat, L. L. Hardt and E. U. Still (fifoc. Expt. Biol, and Med. 
Proc.y 48 {1941) y No. 5, pp. 704-707).— Four groups of six college football players 
each underwent regular football practice, with no additional vitamins (two 
groups) and with supplements of 50 mg. of thiamin chloride and 750 mg. of 
ascorbic acid immediately before the practice (two groups). For one of each 
of these groups the exercise lasted 1 hr. and for the other 1% hr., after which 
the subjects returned to a room at 80® F., drank 2 cups of warm tea, and stripped 
to the waist for collection of sweat from the back and front of the chest. A 
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10-cc. sample of blood and a complete sample of urine were obtained before and 
immediately after the exercise. These and the sweat samples were tested for 
ascorbic acid by Indophenol titration and for thiamin by the fluoromctric 
thlochrome method. 

In the control groups the thiamin content of the sweat was double that of the 
urine after both periods of practice, but in both urine and sweat the values 
were somewhat lower after the longer period. In the supplemented groups the 
thiamin content of the sweat was 71 times that of the urine after the shorter 
period of exercise and only 8.5 times groiiter after the longer period. The 
thiamin in the blood tended to rise with sweating, particularly in the suppler 
niented groups. The ascorbic acid values showe<l no marked or consistent changes 
with exercise. The blood values ranged from 0.53 to 0.84 mg. per liter before 
and from 0.56 to 0.78 mg. after exercise. The sweat values ranged from 1.76 
to 4.66 mg. per liter, with a tendency to be somewhat higher in the supplemented 
groups and somewhat lower in the unsupplemented following the longer period 
of exercise. 

It is estimated that a man at moderate work and in a moderate temperature 
may lose In sweat from 6 to 15 percent of ingestea thiamin, and at harder work 
in higher temperature the amount lost may be enough to cause serious 
physiological consequences. 

Further observations on induced tlilaniine (vitamin Bi) deficiency and 
thiamine requirement of man. — Preliminary report, R. D. Williams and 
H. I;. Mason (J/rz/yo Found. Med. Ed- and Res., Proc. Staff Mt^s. Mayo Clinic, 
J6 {lii'fl). No. pp. JfS.3-438, fig. 1). — In continuation of the investigation noted 
previously (B. S. R., 86, p. 278), 11 subjects were maintained on a diet furnishing 
between 0.40 and 0.45 mg. of thiamin daily, an amount not much if at all below the 
levels estimated to be provided in the diets classified as poor in the Stiebeling- 
Phipard survey (B. S. R., 81, p. 142). Disturbing symptoms developed in 1 subject 
in 03 days, at which time thiamin was administered. Three of the subjects 
continued on the low-thiamln diet for 132 days, 5 for 169, and 2 for 196 days. 
Signs and symptoms of deficiency appeared at varied intervals, with the more 
active subjects the fii*st to show symptoms. These are described in detail, par- 
ticularly in comparison with those noted in the earlier report of the effects of 
complete absence of thiamin. 

At the end of the period of restricted thiamin Intake, 6 of the subjects were 
selected for study of thiamin requirements, of whom 3 were given 7.5 mg. of 
thiamin chloride daily for 37 days, after which all 6 were kept on a constant 
diet, with thiamin added in increasing amounts at 20-day intervals. Within 
6 weeks the amounts excreted in the urine were essentially the same for both 
groups. The effects of the thiamin became evident only after the intake had 
reached or exceeded 0.5 or 0.6 mg. per 1,000 calories, and no further benefit was 
secured above 1 mg. per 1,000 calories. These findings are thought to indicate 
that “the optimal intake of thiamin of man is not less than 0.5 mg. and no-t 
more than 1.0 mg. per 1,000 calories obtained from a diet of ordinary composition.** 

The urinary excretion of thiamine as an index of the nutritional level: 
A.ssessment of the value of a test dose, H. L. Mason and R. D. Williams 
{Jour. Clin. Invest, 21 (/942), No. 2, pp. 21/11-255, fig. 1). — This discussion of the 
value of the test dose procedure or of ordinary 24-hr. excretion of thiamin is 
based upon data secured in the authors* study of thiamin requirements noted 
above and here reported in detail. They conclude that determination of the 
24-hr. "urinary excretion of thiamin usually gives as much information as the 
test dose procedure, and that either determination alone or the two combined 
is a valuable laboratory aid in the clinical diagnosis of thiamin nutrition if the 
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Intake* of ilnaniin Is properly controlled during the test. A balanced diet con- 
taining from 800 to 900 jig, of thiamin is considered suitable for the purpose, 
and a table is given showing the composition of such a diet. Intramuscular 
Injection of 1 mg. of thiamin chloride Is recommended as a satisfactory test-dose 
procedure. 

The data on the urinary excretion of five women following the administration 
of graded doses of thiamin indicated that 0.4 mg. of thiamin per 1,000 calories 
of diet represented the minimal requirement for these subjects. At this Intake 
the average 24-hr. excretion of thiamin was 119 Mg., and 21 percent of the test dose 
was recovered. Excretion of 100±10 mIPT. or more in 24 hr. and recovery of at 
least 20±2 percent of the test do.se are con.si<lered evidence of adequate thiamin 
nutrition. 

Bi avitaminosis: Uoentgciiologic .studies of gastrointestinal tract in rats 
on vitamin Bi deflciency diets, J. Gkksiion-Cohen, H. Shay, and S. S. 
(Amer. Jour. Roentgenol, and Radium Ther.y JfG No. 6, pp. 816-881^ flga, 

4 ). — In this work, conducted on rats and tested by introducing tlie water-barium 
meal directly into the stomach after an 18-hr. fast period, it was demonstrated 
that deficiency in vitamin Ri alone is followed by gastrointestinal hypotonicity, 
dilatation, and stasis in proportion to the degree of deficiency, and that these 
changes arc not accounted for by the mere loss in weight. No other vitamin 
than Bi was studied. 

Studies on nutritional achromotrichia in rats, K. Unna, G. V. Richauds, 
and W. E. Sampson {Jour. Nutr.y 22 (1941), No. 6, pp. 553-56S, figs. 3). — In studies 
conducted on approximately 2,000 black and piebald rats, evidence has been 
obtained that graying of the fur within from 3 to 7 weeks occurs (in the animals 
which survive) on a vitamin B complex-free diet supplemented with adequate 
thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, and choline, with no pantothenic 
acid. Simultaneously with the graying there is a retardation of growth, the 
fur becomes coarse and scant, the whiskers have a blood-stained appearance, 
the nose becomes inflamed, and adrenal bemorihages occur. The addition to 
the ration of 100 mS- calcium pantothenate prevents or cures the achromo- 
tricliia and the other signs and symptom.s. The efficacy of whole dried liver 
and of rice bran in preventing or curing the achromotrichia was found to be 
proportional to their content of pantothenic acid, but the growth-promoting 
effect was greater. Black rats on B complex-free latlons supplemented with 
thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, choline, and pantothenic acid 
have been raised through three generations without graying except for some 
scattered gray hairs in the second and third generations. 

Incfficacy of hormone.s in nutritional achromotrichia of rats, C. W. 
Mushett and K. ITnna (Jour. N\utr., 22 {194t), No. 6’, pp. 365-571, fig. 1). — The 
report of Morgan and Simms (K. S. U., 84, p. 419) that extracts of the thyroid 
and adrenal cortex have been effective in curing achromotrichia In rats produced 
on a diet free from the filtrate factor, and of these authors and others that 
pathologic changes occur in the adrenals of rats maintained on diets deficient 
in pantothenic acid, led to this study of the effect of hormone administration 
on pantothenic acid-deficient rats, with particular reference to their Influence 
on adrenal hemorrhage and achromotrichia. Daily administration of 0.25 and 
0.5 cc. of adrenal cortical extract, 2.5 mg. of desoxycorticosterone acetate, 1, 5, 
and 10 mg. of thyroid, and 0.25 and 0.5 cc. of anterior pituitary extract was 
without effect in the prevention or cure of achromotrichia and also in the 
prevention of adrenal hemorrhages and other lesions occurring in rats on diets 
deficient In patothenic acid. 
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TEXTILES ANB CLOTHING 

Cross-Rcctioii-area method for detcriiiiiiing density of wool fibers, J. I. 
Hakdy i\in\ H. W. Wolf {U. S. Dept. Agr. Cir. OH (1942), pp. 10, figs. 5).— The 
method developed consists in measuring the cross-section area of wool-fiber 
bundles under controlled conditions of temperature, liumidity, and pressure. 
In the instrument designed for the purpose, the bundles of fibers are held in a 
slot 0.045 in. wide and 0.625 in. deep, and the depth of the fibers in the slot Is 
measured with a thickness gage in thousandths of an inch under a dead-weight 
load of 5 kg. The new method was found rapid and reliable in a comparison with 
the gravimetric method A, consisting in weighing 100 fibers and relating their 
weight to the weiglit of the entire bundle; gravimetric method B, requiring the 
calculation of tlie weight of 100 fibers from the diameter, specific gravity, and 
length of fibers and relating this weight to the weight of the entire bundle; 
and a third method in which a bundle was cross-sectioned and each fiber was 
countefl. Reliability was indicated by the fact that the correlation and regression 
coefficients of this method on actual fiber counts approach unity. With the use 
of the cross-section-area method about 50 samples can be measured in 8 hr., many 
more than the number weighed and counted by methods used previously. 

A comparison of the aluminum-chloride and the sulfuric-acid methods 
for quantitative estimation of wool, L. W. Dalf and R. Edgar. (Iowa Expt. 
Sta.). ( Iowa State (Jol. Jour. Sn., 16 (19)2), Ao. S, pp. 391-397 ). — The aluminum 
chloride and the 70-percent sulfuric acid methods for estimation of the wool of 
cellulose admixtures were compared for their effect on the weight, ash, total 
sulfur, and sulfate sulfur of plain woven-wool washed and extracted prior to 
treatment. The results are interpreted as indicating that the 70-i)ercent sulfuric 
acid method is the better of the two. 

The serviceability of garments as affected by varietal and regional differ- 
ences in cotton fibers and methods of harvesting (Texas Sta. Rpt. 1941% P* 
88 ). — comparison of Acala and Rowden cottons, by M. A. Grimes, is briefly 
noted. 

Synthetic fibers and textiles, H. M. Fletcher (Kansas Sta. Bui. SOO (1942), 
pp. 40, figs. 18 ). — This popular bulletin gives information as to the nature of the 
raw materials and the methods of manufacture involved in making the various 
synthetic fibers; comments on the properties that make these fibers suitable for 
use in place of or along with the natural fibers; and discusses the matter of 
finishing to deluster, shrinkproof, mildew-proof, fireproof, prevent slippage, and 
render crease resistant and water repellent. The methods of caring for synthetic 
textiles, dictated by the physical and chemical properties of the fibers themselves, 
are discussed from the standpoint of dry cleaning, washing, and ironing. The 
serviceability of the fabrics under the action of light and heat and the influence 
of wear and cleaning is discussed. This information is based on laboratory tests 
which served to predict the relative usefulness of the various textiles, including 
those from natural fibers, synthetic fibers, and synthetic-natural fiber mixtures. 

Central notations of ISCC-NBS color names, D. Nickerson and S. M. New- 
HALL. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Jour. Opt. Soc. Amer., 31 (1941), No. 9, pp. 587-591, 
fig. 1; also in Amer. Dgestuff Rptr., 31 (1942), No. 12, pp. P292-P296, fig. 1 ). — 
The central notations for the Inter-Society Color Council-National Bureau of 
Standards color names were developed to meet the need for color designations 
“ ^suffideatly standardized to be acceptable and usable by science, sufficiently 
broad to be used by science, art, and industry, and sufficiently commonplace to 
be understood, at least in a general way, by the whole public.* . . . The terms 
light, medium, and dark designate decreasing degrees o.’ lightness, the adverb 
^"ery’ is added to extend the lightness scale to ‘very light’ and ‘very dark.* The 
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adjectives weak, medium, strong, vivid, designate increasing degrees of 
saturation. 

“In order that the unwieldy adjective combinations shall not be required, the 
following terms have been substituted for certain descriptions: Pale as a 
substitute for light, weak; brilliant as a substitute for light, strong; moderate 
as a substitute for medium, medium; dusky as a substitute for dark, weak; 
deep as a substitute for dark, strong. . . . These terms are used to modify the 
following hue or limited hue range names: Pink, red, orange, brown, yellow, 
olive, green, blue, purple, and combinations of these terms formed by using 
two of them, as in blue green, or an -Ish suflax with one, as in purplish pink. 
For the neutral series the terms white, gray, and black are used.” The abbre- 
viations to be used for these color designations are given. Munsell notations 
for the ISCC-NBS central colors arc here presented for the first time. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EftUIPMENT 

Farm families of two Vermont counties, their incomes and expenditures, 
M. Muse {Vermont 8ta. Bui. ^90 (1942), pp. 48, figs. “This bulletin deals 
with the composition, income, and living expenditures of rural-farm families of 
Chittenden and Franklin Counties in Vermont’s Champlain Valley. There was 
an average of four persons in the 1,012 families studied in this area who were 
headed by native-born husbands and wives. In 41 percent there were either 
three or four members, in 24 percent two, in 22 percent five or six, and in 13 
percent seven or more. For the 960 families who received no ‘relief,’ the total 
family incomes averaged $1,217 ($700 cash, $517 nonmoney income). There were 
less than $250 in 3 percent, less than $500 in 9, less than $750 in 25, and less 
than $1,000 in 46 percent of the cases ; $2,000 or more in 11 and $2,500 or more 
in 5 percent of the cases. The cash living expenditures for 538 families averaged 
$707 ; one-half of them were less than $632, one-third less than $500, and almost 
two-thirds less than $760. The lowest tenth of the living expenses ranged 
from $149 to $335 and averaged $266, while the highest tenth ranged from 
$1,171 to $2,200 and averaged $1,482. Childless couples spent $621, parents and 
one child $659, and those with two children $696. Slightly more than half of 
the families increased their proprietorship during the year, the increase amount- 
ing for the average family to $25. . . . Food expenditures averaged $252 per 
family, or 36 percent of the total cash spent for family living. Family use of 
the automobile and clothing each accounted for 11 percent and household 
operation for 10 percent of the total, while 12 other classes of items did for 
less than 1 to 6 percent. As the income rose, the amounts spent for food 
increased, regardless of family composition, and the percentages of total expendi- 
tures claimed by It tended to decrease.” 

Family spending and saving as related to age of wife and age and number 
of children, D. Monboe, M. Y. Pennell, M. R. Pratt, and G. S. DePuy {U. 8. 
Dept. Agr.y Misc. Pul). 4S9 (1942), pp. [-^] 4-12(1, figs. S). — This investigation of 
family spending and saving concerns families in small cities and villages and 
on farms in the Middle Atlantic and North Central region. The facts about 
income and consumption were obtained from schedules collected for the con- 
sumer purchases study in 1935-36 (E. S. R., 84, pp. 717, 856). Summary tables 
showing ways of spending for each income class ($5(X)-$999, $1,(X)(>-$1,499, 
$1,500-$1,999, $2,00(>-$2,999, $3,000-$4,999, and $5,000 or over) for each of the 
16 family-composition groups in each of the three types of communities are 
presented, together with tables giving greater detail concerning the distribution 
of certain expenditures. The data are discussed only with reference to village 
families. It is pointed out, however, that the inlergroup dift’erences found in 
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villages tend to be repeated in the farm and urban samples. Analysis of the 
data showed that the ways of using family funds differed with age. Families 
in which the wife was under 30 spent more of their income and saved less and 
had a greater tendency to spend more than they made than families in which 
the wife was 60 or more years. Clothing and personal services, the automobile, 
furnishings and equipment, recreation, and tobacco took a larger share of the 
funds of the younger families than of the older group, but the latter just about 
balanced the difference by the greater money value of the year’s housing, house- 
hold operation, food, gifts, and welfare. “Since patterns of consumption do not 
change rapidly in normal years, the ways of income use shown by this report 
provide a reasonably accurate picture of financial management practices of 
families throughout the latter half of the thirties up to the period immediately 
preceding the war, when changes in the price level and anticipated shortages 
affected family spending.’* 

Studies in family life, L. S. Stott (Nebraska Sta. Rpt. P- 78). — A 

progress report. 

“Ready for school,” D. Dickins (KfUs. Farm Res. [Mississippi 8ta.], .7 
{1942), No. 8, pp. 1, 6). — It is emphasized that getting ready for school means 
more than attending to the clothing supply, and Involves correcting physical 
defects and eating more adequately. The relation of these factors to scholarship 
and deportment was shown by a survey in five elementary schools in one county 
in Mississippi. Scholarship and deportment records of the pupils were studied 
in relationship to the physical examination records. It was found that only 
about 15 percent of the children rated as poor students were in excellent physical 
condition, and that nearly twice as many children were rated as having fair 
or poor deportment in the group having poor physical condition as in the group 
having good physical condition. The most common defect was in the gums 
and teeth, and next most common were poor condition of throat and glands. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Serving Arkansas agriculture: Fifty-third Annual Report [of Arkansas 
Station, 1041, [W. R. Horlacheb] {Arkansas 8ta. Bui. {1941), PP. 47, 
figs. 6).* 

Agricultural investigations: Work of the [Missouri] Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station during the year ending June 30, 1030, M. F. Miller, S. B. 
Shibky, H. J. L’Hote, et al. {Missouri 8ta. Bui. 444 {1942), pp. 106, figs, d).* 

Fifty-fifth Annual Report of [Nebraska Station, 1041], W. W. BtiRR (Ne- 
brojika 8ta. Rpt. [1941^, PP. 96, figs. 8).* 

Fifty-fourth Annual Report [of Texas Station], 1041, A. B. Conner bt al. 
{Texas 8ta. Rpt. I 941 , pp. 202).^ 

Mississippi Farm Research, [August 1042] {Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 
8ta.], 5 {1942), No. 8, pp. 8, figs. 5). — In addition to articles noted elsewhere in 
tills issue, this number contains Our Stake in Program of Price Control, by 
F. J. Welch (pp. 1, 2) ; and Forecasts of Good Harvest for This Year’s Farm 
Crops (p. 8). 

List of available publications of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, F. L. Zimmerman and P, R. Read ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Miso. Pub. 60, rev. 
{1942), pp. [1] +1+227). —This is a revision (E. S. R., 62, p. 497) to January 
2, 1942. 


> The experimental work not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere 
in this is8U^^£ 



NOTES 


Georgia Station. — A total of 17 employees are now in the armed service. 
Thomas S. Boggess, Jr., assistant chemist, has accepted a position with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at the Georgia Coastal Plain Station. Dorothy Mad- 
dox has been succeeded as nutritional laboratory assistant by Mary Renfroe. 

Mississippi College and Station. — Dr. James E. Adams lias been appointed 
superintendent of the Delta Substation vice H. C. McNamara, who died last April. 

T. E. Ashley, associate professor of horticulture and associate horticulturist, has 
been appointed superintendent of the South Mississippi Substation vice Dr. J. C. 
Robert, retired, and has been succeeded by Troy H. Jones. 

New Mc'xico College and Station. — Drs. G. N. Stroman, associate agronomist, 
and E. Cooper Smith, assistant chemist, have been granted leave of absence for 
military service. R. P. Callaway, associate agricultural economist, has resigned 
to accept a position with the U. S. D. A. Agricultural Marketing Service and has 
been succeeded by Morris Evans. K. A. Valentine has been appointed assistant 
animal husbandman. 

Cornell University and Station. — ^The retirements are noted of R. S. Hosmer, 
head of the department of forestry, and George N. Lauman, professor of rural 
economics. 

Pennsylvania College and Station. — Dr. P. P. Lininger has been appointed 
director of the station as of October 1. Dr. S. W. Pletcher, dean of the School of 
Agriculture, will continue as its chief executive officer in charge of instruction, 
research, and extension. 

Members of the station staff in military service include Drs. Alex Black and 
A. L. Voids, assistant professors of animal nutrition ; C. E. Prench, instructor in 
animal nutrition ; M. K. Goddard, assistant professor of forestry ; H. B. Musser, 
professor of experimental agronomy ; and Dr. H. N. Worthley, professor of eco- 
nomic entomology. Drs. G. E, Brandow and II. R. Cottam, assistant professors 
of agricultural economics and rural sociology, respectively, arc serving with the 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. Carl Wild, assistant professor of landscape 
architecture, is engaged in work In connection with defense housing. 

Vermont University and Station. — Dr. II. R. Varney, extension agricultural 
economist, has been appointed assistant dean of the College of Agriculture and 
assistant director of the station and extension service. Dr. W. R. Adams, asso- 
ciate professor of botany and associate botanist, has been granted leave for mili- 
tary service. Dr. N. N. Allen has been appointed associate professor of dairy 
production and associate animal and dairy husbandman. Margaret M. Cowles, 
assistant in home economics research, has resigned to accept a position as dieti- 
tian in Houston, Tex. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. — In addition to the 
general officers noted on page 4, the following section officers were electe4 at 
the Chicago meeting of October 2&-30, 1942 : Agriculture, L. E. Call of Kansas, 
chairman, W. W. Clark of Wisconsin, vice chairman, and W. G. Taggart of 
Louisiana, secretary ; engineering, H. A. Curtis of Missouri, cliairman, and S. S. 
Steinberg of Maryland, secretary; home economics, Nora A. Talbot of Okla- 
homa, chairman, Laura W. Drummond of Pennsylvania, vice chairman, and 
Florence Harrison of Missouri, secretary ; and graduate work, W. C. Russell of 
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New Jersey, chairman, and J. C. Jordan of Arkansas, secretary. Within the 
section of agriculture, the subsection of experiment station work elected L. D. 
Baver of North Carolina as chairman, and C. R. Orton of West Virginia, secre- 
tary; the subsection of resident teaching, J. G. Lee, Jr., of Louisiana, chairman, 
and A. M. Eberle of South Dakota, secretary; and the subsection of extension 
work, P. O. Davis of Alabama, chairman, and B. H. Crocheron of California, 
secretary. 

In general, expiring assignments to the standing committees were filled by 
new appointments, but no changes were made in the ?oint committee on publica- 
tion of research or in the special committees on relationships, accrediting, and 
preservation of phosphates and their national use. On the committee of college 
organization and policy J. L. Morrill of Wyoming and John S. Millis of Ver- 
mont succeeded A. C. Willard of Illinois and C. E. Friley of Iowa J on instruc- 
tion in agriculture Edwin G. Woodward of Connecticut replaced Cornelius Betten 
of New York ; on instruction in engineering N. A. Christensen of Colorado and 
Joseph Weil of Florida succeeded H: A. Curtis of Missouri and L. J. Lassalle 
of I^uisiana; and on instruction in home economics Marie Dye of Michigan 
and Wylie B. McNeal of Minnesota succeeded Frances Zuill of Wisconsin and 
Lita Bane of Illinois. 

The committee on experiment station organization and policy was enlarged 
by the appointment of four additional members. In addition to the secretary 
of the experiment station subsection and the Chief of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, ex officio, it now consists of the following: W. H. Martin of New 
Jersey, R. E. Buchanan of Iowa, P. S. Burgess of Arizona, and Agnes Pay Morgan 
of California for 4 years ; C. E. F. Guterman of New York, Noble Clark of Wis- 
consin, Jessie W. Harris of Tennessee, and Clarence Dorman of Mississippi for 
3 years ; Edmund Secrest of Ohio, J. A. Hill of Wyoming, Mary M. Clayton of 
Maine, and C. H. McDowell of Texas for 2 years; and M. J. Punchess of Ala- 
bama, E. C. Johnson of Washington, R. B. Corbett of Maryland, and Margaret 
S. Fedde of Nebraska for 1 year. Its subcommittee on home economics was 
unchanged except that Mary W. Clayton of Maine replaced Esther L. Batcheldcr 
of Rhode Island. 

On extension organization and policy II. C. Saunders of Louisiana succeeded 
E. B. Scholl of Oklahoma for 1 year, and P. O. Davis of Alabama and Clarlbel 
Nye of California were named for 4 years vice D. W. Watkins of South Carolina 
and Azalea L. Sager of Oregon. On military organization and policy B. O. 
Holland of Washington was reappointed for 1 year, and J. W. Ilarrelson of North 
Carolina and Alfred Atkinson of Arizona were named for 3 years, the former 
vice H. C. Byrd of Maryland. N. W. Dougherty of Tennessee succeeded M. L. 
Enger of Illinois on the committee on engineering experiment stations. 

The special committee on radio received two new members, H. J. C. Umberger 
of Kansas and R. M. Green of Colorado, vice J. W. Harrelson of North Carolina 
and W. W. Clark of Wisconsin. H. H. Hume of Florida replaced G. D. 
Humphrey of Mississippi on the committee of land-grant institutions for Negroes, 
and C. B. Hutchison of California became a delegate to the American Council 
on Education vice F. M. Hunter of Oregon. 

As to the special committees for 1943, P. E. Balmer of Washington retired 
from that on rural youth. Additional committees were set up as follows: Soil 
survey, Richard Bradfleld of New York, chairman, W. H. Pierre of Iowa, and 
L. D. Baver of North Carolina ; post-war problems, E. J. Kyle of Texas, chair- 
man, T, W. Schultz of Iowa, and W. I. Myers of New York; and training for 
Govcrn|i|ifat service, C. E. Friley of Iowa, chairman, P. C. Smith of Tennessee, 
and C. L. dirlstensen of Wisconsin. 
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RESEARCH AT THE 1942 CONVENTION OP THE ASSOCIATION OF 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The research program of the 1942 convention, held in Chicago last 
October (E. S. R., 86, p. 1), inevitably reflected the impacts of the 
war. Although research agencies are likely to be associated in the 
public mind primarily with the problems of peace, when hostilities 
threaten they are immediately confronted with new responsibilities 
and opportunities. Particularly is this true of public service institu- 
tions such as the State experiment stations. Under these circum- 
stances the annual conventions of a body such as the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities are first of all occasions for 
group consideration of the new situations and adjustments which, 
they entail. 

Expressed in general ternis, the immediate problem becomes one of 
effective mobilization for the emergency. This situation was well 
depicted by Director C. B. Hutchison of California in a paper pre- 
sented before a joint session of the sections of resident teaching 
experiment stations, and graduate work. Speaking on the topic How 
May Research, the Undergraduate, and the Graduate Programs Be 
More Effectively Coordinated for the War Effort, he pointed out that 
these agencies “know as well as anyone, and perhaps better than 
most, that in the present situation we cannot possibly have ‘education 
and research as usual.’ They have pledged their resources, their 
man and woman power and facilities, totally to the Nation in this 
crisis. They want these resources used. They are ready to set aside 
until this war shall have been brought to a successful conclusion any 
of the things they have been doing and undertake others if only 
they can be assured that this is their best contribution to the general 
cause.” 

Each institution, in his opinion, must determine its own means of 
effecting the necessary coordination with the war effort. In the case 
of the stations he maintained that in times of peace their programs 
“are designed to afford the factual basis for the advancement of agri- 
culture and the enrichment of rural life. To accomplish these ends 
we direct our efforts to the discovery of facts which when assembled, 
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synthesized, and translated into practice will advance the efficient 
and economical production, protection, processing, distribution, and 
utilization of foods and libers and promote the protection and con- 
servation of the Nation’s resources, human as well as natural, which 
are used in doing these things. These are appropriate agricultural 
research war aims, too, in a total war, although emphasis may need 
to be shifted from certain lines of work to others in the immediate 
future if we are to aid agriculture most in the gigantic tasks it is 
being called upon to perform. In general, we shall need to give 
more attention to immediate needs and less to those of long-term sig- 
nificance, for unless we win this war long-term research will be of 
little consequence. It is not likely that anything which may be done 
this year or next on some of our so-caUed long-time basic projects 
will have much, if any, effect upon the outcome of the war. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that important contributions to the 
food production programs and the promotion of better nutrition 
among the people may result from efforts directed toward the diag- 
nosis, assembling of information already extant, synthesis, filling in 
gaps here and there through short-time approach, and translation of 
it all, as rapidly as may be possible, into practice.” 

In a further discussion of the same topic, Dean I. 0. Schaub of 
North Carolina drew attention to some of the complications con- 
fronting an apportionment between teaching, research, and extension 
of available manpower within an institution. “Practically all of our 
graduate students, some of whom helped in the instructional field 
as well as in research, are gone. A number of the members of our 
staff have gone into the Army, either through the Reserve Officers 
Corps or through selective service, while others have gone into in- 
dustrial work. Full replacement with qualified men is impossible. 
Adding to this situation is the enormous demand for assistance of 
practically all members of our staff in governmental programs and 
from commercial people who need technical advice in adjusting their 
business in a topsy-turvy world. These demands cannot and should 
not be ignored. The combined effect of this pressure from all sides 
creates an almost impossible situation, and yet a solution must be 
found. . . . Sooner or later it is coming to the point where a deci- 
sion must be made as to what is of the least importance and which 
can be discontinued with the least damage.” 

In the section of home economics much attention was given to the 
national cooperative project on the conservation of the nutritive 
values of foods in the process of marketing, storage, and home prepa- 
ration. This project had been sponsored by the section at the 1941 
convention, and developments had proceeded with Dr. J. T. Jardine, 
Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations, as coordinator and with 
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four regional coordinators. Progress reports were submitted by 
Sybil L. Smith of the Office of Experiment Stations and for the 
several regions by Director C. McKee of Montana and Dr. Agnes F. 
Morgan of California, Margaret Fedde of Nebraska, Dr. Static E. 
Erickson of Kentucky, and Dr. B. E. Gilbert of Ehode Island. 
These reports brought out the fact that at least 38 States were par- 
ticipating in the project and that federally supported work of similar 
scope was under way in at least 5 others. Over 50 commodities were 
under investigation, with special emphasis on the 10 or 12 foods or 
food groups deemed of particular significance under present condi- 
tions. One of the features of special interest has been the usually broad 
cooperation between and within the institutions concerned. 

Each of the two sessions of the experiment station subsection was 
devoted to a problem; of immediate concern to the directors. One 
of these dealt with Federal grants, and was discussed in a closed 
session at which the principal speakers were Director C. E. F. Guter- 
man of Cornell on the topic of Grants to States and Director R. E. 
Buchanan of Iowa on Grants to Bureaus and Federal Agencies for 
Cooperation With the States. 

The other session dealt with the problem of acquainting the public 
with experiment station work. Four methods were discussed, those 
of personal interviews by Director Edmund Secrest of Ohio, publica- 
tions by Director E. C. Johnson of Washington, organizations by 
Director W. G. Taggart of Louisiana, and demonstrations by Direc- 
tor L. D. Baver of North Carolina. While the general topic is not 
a new one, its timeliness needs little justification in a period when 
full understanding of the significance and value of all publicly sup- 
ported' agencies is unusually important. The papers as a whole 
indicated, in the words of one of them, that “experiment stations can 
in numerous ways place before the public the results of meritorious 
but perhaps in the main unspectacular work. It is up to the stations 
to find means of doing this job.” 

An effective presentation of some of the more recent research ac- 
complishments was made by a nonmember of the association. Dr. 
W. H. Tisdale, manager of the pest control research section of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, Incorporated. Dr. Tisdale, who 
was the research spokesman in the joint session of the three subsec- 
tions of agriculture, commended the rapid progress in recent years 
in the organization and administration of agricultural research 
institutions. “Agricultural problems,” he said, “are being viewed 
in their broader aspects. Better balanced programs of research are 
being organized, which include all phases of the agricultural sciences 
from soil care and improvement to the marketing of the well-graded 
and packaged products, both plant and animal production included. 
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Not only have professional bounds been made more flexible, resulting 
in closer cooperation of individuals and divisions within institutions, 
but the trend is toward the much needed regional, national, and 
international cooperation. Only through such cooperation and coor- 
dination of effort can these problems be viewed in their broad, as 
well as in their more local, aspects and larger numbers of trained 
minds, representing the different sciences and professions involved, 
employed in their solution. This is the way it should be.” Never- 
theless he contended that “many of these tasks are of proportions 
that will require greater painstaking efforts and more extensive 
cooperation than anything we have yet experienced.” 

As to the future, he pointed out that “since our declaration of war 
there has been and there will continue to be curtailment of manj’ 
meritorious investigations, and special consideration will be given to 
those problems which are of urgent necessity in the war effort. No 
one will take exception to this. After we have won the war we will 
be able to reconsider our agricultural research programs. Many of 
our trained young research men will return from the front, and those 
who have remained at home on vital war production research will 
be available to take their places in a more permanent order. If the 
ideals set forth in the Atlantic Charter are to prevail, research in 
all its phases, and especially its international phases, must and will 
surpass anything yet known, and agricultural research will take its 
place near the top in the new scheme of things.” 

A similar appreciation of the post-war opportunities open to the 
stations was expressed in a paper by Director R. B. Corbett of 
Maryland entitled The Experiment Stations’ Job in Post-War Plan- 
ning. Looking ahead. Director Corbett predicted a severe economic 
crisis, with price disorganizations, much unemployment, a depressed 
state of buildings and equipment, and many other conditions needing 
immediate remedies for which the basis must be laid in research 
programs with the State experiment stations as essential agencies. 
He concluded that “the vision and intelligence of experiment station 
directors is needed now and will be needed in the post-war period as 
it has never been needed in the past.” 

Taken as a whole, the convention revealed the research representa- 
tives as alert, responsive, and cooperative. Long since have their 
programs been geared to the war emergency. Despite depleted staffs 
and many other handicaps, they can be depended upon to render 
to the extent of their resources the maximum service possible along 
their appointed lines. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AamCULTUBAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

Advances in colloid science, edited by E. 0. Kbaemeb^.Iq collab. with F. E. 
Babtell and S. S. Kistleb (New York: Intersdence Pubs,, Inc,, 1942, vol 1, 
pp. XII +434, figs, WO ]), — This volume, the first of a projected series, consists 
of a preface by Kraemer, Bartell, and Kistler and discussions of 12 topics by 
the authorities in their respective fields noted below : The Measurement of the 
Surface Areas of Finely Divided or Pbrous Solids by Low Temperature Adsorp- 
tion Isotherms, by P. H. Emmett (pp. 1-36) ; The Permeability Method for 
Determining Specific Surface of Fibers and* Powders, by R. R. Sullivan and K. L. 
Hertel (pp. 37-80) (Tenn. Expt. Sta.)*; A New Method of Adsorption Analysis 
and Some of Its Applications, by A. Tiselius (pp. 81-98) ; Solubilization and 
Other Factors in Detergent Action, by J. W. McBaln (pp. 99-142) ; Recent De- 
velopments in Starch Chemistry, by K. II. Meyer (pp. 143-182) ; Frictional and 
Thermodynamic Properties of Large Molecules, by R. E. Powell and H. Eyrlng 
(pp. 183-226) ; The Constitution of Inorganic Gels, by H. B. Weiser and W. 0. 
Milligan (pp. 227-246) ; The Creaming of Rubber Latex, by G. E. Van Gils and 
G. M. Kraay (pp. 247-268) ; Streaming Birefringence and Its Relation to 
Particle Size and Shape, by J. T. Edsall (pp. 269-316) ; Synthetic-Resin Ion 
Exchangers, by R. J. Myers (pp. 317-351) ; The Study of Colloids With the 
Electron Microscope, by T. F. Anderson (pp. 353-390) ; and Anomalies in Sur- 
face Tensions of Solutions, by E. A. Hauser (pp. 391-415). 

[Chemical investigations by the New York State Station] (Veto York State 
Sta, Rpt, 1942, pp, 19-23, 27-29, 32-34), — ^These comprised work on food process- 
ing, paper investigations, cleaning and sterilizing studies, food poisoning organ- 
isms, biological stains, nonpoisonous insecticides, preparation and preservation 
of fruit Juices and beverages and of vegetable juices, maple products investiga- 
tion, physical and chemical properties of insecticides and fungicides — their 
analysis and evaluation, adhesion of fungicides to plant surfaces, and protein 
investigations with casein-aldehyde plastics and the effect of light on amino 
acids, proteins, and allied substances. 

V A chemical study of quick-test technics for potassium and calcium, S. W. 
Melsted. (111. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Amer, 800, Agron,, 34 (1942), No, 6, pp, 533- 
543, figs, 2 ), — ^This article covers a chemical evaluation of various technics in- 
volved in quick tests for potassium and calcium. The author points out that 
the principal factor which determines the accuracy of a quick test for replaceable 
bases is the quantitativeness with which the extracting solution removes the 
bases from the soil. With this in mind, it is suggested that the first considera- 
tion must be the extracting solution. Results obtained Indicate that there is 
no one extracting solution in use for rapid tests that is quantitative for all the 
replaceable bases, and in the opinion of the investigator, a single extracting solu- 
tion now in general use for all nutrients should be discouraged. The limitations 
of quick-test methods that measure the aliquot of extract in drops, as well as 
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turbidimetric or colorimetric methods that do not give accurate results with 
standard solutions, are discussed. 

Comparison of dry combustion and Walkley-Black methods for the deter- 
mination of organic carbon distribution in soil profiles, C. E. Hutton and 
R. W. Simonson. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron.y {19i2), 
No. 6, pp. 586-592, fig. i ) .—Recoveries of carbon by the Walkley-Black method 
(E. S. R., 70, p. 742) are compared with data obtained by a dry combustion 
method for the principal horizons of 12 soils representing 6 great soil groups. 
While approximate values for organic carbon can be obtained by means of the 
Walkley-Black method, the variations in recovery are often large enough to 
obscure important differences between the various horizons in the same profile 
or similar horizons in different profiles. The deviations were considered too 
large to permit the general use of the more rapid procedure for the study of 
carbon distribution in soils. 

Determination of silica and phosphoric add in soil extracts, A. Sbeeni- 
VASAN {Soil Sci., 5Jf {1942), No. 1, pp. 27-33).— A rapid method for separating 
silica from soil extracts quantitatively consists in evaporation to small volume 
and digestion with sulfuric acid and* alcohol. Following this the silica, after 
precipitation, is filtered off, and the phosphate in the filtrate is determined 
titrimetrically in the phosphomolybdate precipitate. 

A new method for determining the concentration of chlorophyll, D. I. 
Sapozhnikov {Compt. Rend. {Dok.) Acad. Sci. U. R. S. 8., n. aer., 32 (1941), 
No. 5, pp. 3()9-J71, fig. 1). — The method described is based on measurement of the 
absorption band I in the spectrum of chlorophyll by means of a drum 
spectrometer. 

Application of volatile fatty acidity determination to a study of canned 
Maine sardines, J. A. Clagub (Food Res., 7 (1942), No. 1, pp. 56-67, figs. 3 ). — 
The author concurs with Hilllg (E. S. R., 82, p. 441) In finding that volatile fatty 
acidity may be used as an index of the quality of canned sardines from the 
standppint of measuring deteriorative changes which have taken place in the 
sardines up to the time of canning. The test shows up differences in quality 
which are not obvious to the average person by organoleptic examination. 

Strong brines inhibit the development of volatile fatty acidity. Sardines 
held in a 60®-65° salometer brine after equilibrium between the brine and 
sardines had become established showed practically no increase in volatile fatty 
acidity even after a holding period of 50 hr. The lowest concentration brine 
to have any practical inhibiting effect would be a 30® brine (after equilibrium). 
High holding temperatures accelerate the development of volatile fatty acidity 
In sardines. There was no definite correlation between bacterial count and 
volatile acid number in the one series of tests made on raw sardines. Under 
cannery conditions the factor most likely to cause an appreciable increase in 
volatile fatty acidity is the holding of sardines in the open can after packing. 

Determining the maturity of frozen vegetables: A rapid objective method 
for whole-kernel corn, F. A. Lee, D. DeFelicb, and R. R. Jenkins. (N. Y. 
State Expt. Sta.). (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., I4 (1942), No.'S, 
pp. 240-24I). — The method developed, described as to procedure, equipment, 
and calculation, involved determination of specific gravity by difference in weight 
in air and In a mixture of xylene and carbon tetrachloride adjusted to sp. gr. 
1.0()0 ; or by difference in weight in air and in a weak brine solution of sp. gr. 1.000. 
The brine method was somewhat the better of the two because of the low cost, 
ease of preparation, and relative stability of the brine solution in use. The 
specific gravity results by either method correlated well with organoleptic tests, 
as Indicated by the calculated coefficients of correlation. Tentative standards 
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are suggested, therefore, based upon results using the brine solution for the 
determination of specific gravity. According to these standards corn Is graded 
fancy If the specific gravity in brine is 1.080-1.118 ; reject, Immature if 1.079 and 
lower ; and reject, overmature if the specific gravity is 1.119 and higher. 

Objective methods for determining the maturity of frozen whole kernel 
com, F. A. Lee and D. DeFelice. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta. et al.). {Canner, 
94 (1942) t No. 26, pp. 11-13, 24)- — The method described is the same as that 
noted above. In addition, slight alterations for alcohol-insoluble solids are noted, 
thus making the method applicable to frozen whole-kernel corn as well as to the 
corresponding canned product. Consideration is also given to total solids as a 
method for determining the maturity of frozen whole-kernel corn. 

Determination of the maturity of frozen peas, F. A. Lee. (N. Y. State 
Expt. Sta.). (Indus, and En0in. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 14 (1942), No. 3, p. 241 ). — 
A revision of the method for determining the maturity of frozen peas (B. S. R., 85, 
p. 153) involved replacing the xylene-carbon tetrachloride mixture with a 
sodium chloride solution of sp. gr. 1.000. This solution possesses the advantage 
of being less expensive, easier to prepare, and subject to less change In q)eclfic 
gravity in use. 

Genetic control of biochemical reactions in Neurospora, G. W. Beadle 
and E. L. Tatum (Natl. Acad. Sci. Proc., 27 (1941), No. 11, pp. 499-506, figs. 2).— 
On the assumption that X-ray treatment would Induce mutations in genes 
concerned with the control of known specific chemical reactions, a procedure 
was devised using the ascomycete Neurospora for discovering and maintaining 
such mutant strains. Out of about 2,000 X-ray induced mutant strains, 3 were 
found that grew essentially normally on the complete medium (agar, Inorganic 
salts, malt extract, yeast extract, and glucose) and scarcely at all on a minimal 
medium (agar, Inorganic salts, biotin, sucrose, and fat), requiring the organ- 
ism to carry on all the essential syntheses of which it Is capable. In one of 
the mutant strains established, the ability to synthesize pyridoxin was wholly 
or largely lost; in a second, the ability to synthesize the thiazole half of the 
thiamin molecule was absent; and in a third, p-aminobenzoic acid was not 
synthesized. All of these substances appeared, therefore, to be essential growth 
factors for Neurospora. The growth of the pyridoxinless mutant was shown' 
to be a function of the pyridoxin content of the medium on which it was grown. 
Growth was measured by the dry weight of the mycella or by a method, de- 
scribed, involving the progression of the frontier of the mycella along a hori- 
zontal glass culture tube half filled with an agar' medium. The results of 
crosses between normal and mutant strains indicated that the inability to 
synthesize the pyridoxin was apparently differentiated by a single gene from 
the ability of the organism to elaborate this essential growth substance. The 
possibility of using the growth of Neurospora strains in the described tubes 
as a basis of vitamin assay is suggested, but it is also emphasized that additional 
investigation is essential in order to determine the reproducibility and re- 
liability of the method. 

Study of problems in enrichment of flour, C. G. Habbel et al. (Southwest 
Miller, 21 (1942), No. 25, pp. 19, 3P).— This report, by a subcommittee of the 
technical committee of the Millers’ National Federation, is concerned with ad- 
ditional work (E. S. R., 86, p. 564) on various phases of the enrichment program 
and includes brief reports on the following studies: I— Fate of riboflavin on 
baking, by J. S. Andrews; II — ^loss of vitamin Bi on baking, by E. Hove; III — 
color and other changes in bread score caused by the use of riboflavin at the 
proposed enrichment levels, by W. L. Rainey ; and IV — the effect of iron salts 
when used at the enrichment level, with special reference to stability both in 
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flour and in the concentrate, by B. Sullivan. These studies, outlined briefly, 
are summarized as follows: 

I. Breads, produced on the commercial scale as well as in laboratory tests, 
showed no measurable changes in the amount of riboflavin either during 
fermentation or baking regardless of whether the riboflavin was added to the 
dough as the pure product or was derived from the flour, whole wheat, yeast, 
or milk. The riboflavin content of the flour was not affected by bleaching. 

II. The higher the baking temperature and the longer the baking time the 
greater the loss of thiamin regardless of Its source (whole wheat, or added 
synthetic vitamin or vitamin-rich yeast). At normal temperatures and times, 
practically all of the loss, which averaged about 16 percent in the well-baked 
loaf, occurred in the crust rather than in the crumb. 

III. Color scores, by 10 separate laboratories, of breads made from bleached 
and unbleached flour, the former with and without the addition of dried skim 
milk (6 percent) or pure riboflavin (1.2 mg. per pound of flour), indicated that 
the pure riboflavin imparted a clear creamy color to the crumb of the bread. 
The amount of riboflavin used contributed more color than did the 6 percent 
of dried skim milk, but not as much creamy color as did the unbleached flour. 

IV. “Experiments on keeping qualities, supplemented by over a year’s expe- 
rience, indicate that if any enriched flour goes out of condition it is not neces- 
sarily the presence of the iron added which caused this deterioration, since 
the unenriched flour, under the same conditions, might have developed rancidity. 
As the amount of iron is increased, the tendency toward rancidity becomes 
more marked. Traces of copper have also been found to promote the develop- 
ment of rancidity. It is generally felt, however, that at the present or pro- 
posed levels for iron in enriched flour more depends on the nature of the flour 
itself and its storage conditions than on the exact amount of iron added.” 

Some problems in enrichment of floor, 0. G. Harrxl et al. {Bakers Digest, 
16 (1942), No. 11, pp. 249-251, figs. 2). — Essentially noted above. 

Die Bestimmung von Carotin in Pflanzen [The determination of caro- 
tene in plants], K. Svanhof and H. Dam (Ztschr. Vitcminforsch., 11 (1941), 
No. 4j PP- S61-S12; Eng., Fr. ahs., p. 372). — ^The present study involved a compari- 
son of the method of Glavlnd and Heegaard (B. S. R., 85, p. 441) with the offlcial 
(Danish) method. This latter involved digestion of the plant material with 
alcoholic KOH, extraction of the pigments with petroleum ether, and treatment 
of this extract with a methyl alcohol-petroleum ether mixture, by which treat- 
ment the pigments were partitioned between the methyl alcohol and the petro- 
leum ether. After proper washing of the layers, the pigment in the petroleum 
ether phase was determined by means of the photoelectric colorimeter. In the 
application of these methods to dried spinach, alfalfa, and carrots. It was found 
desirable to complement the methods by chromatographic separation of the 
physiologically active carotene. This was accomplished by absorption on a 
column of AlsOt, the chromatograph being developed with a petroleum ether- 
benzene mixture, and the carotene being eluted from the upper layer with a solu- 
tion of alcohol in petroleum ether. For the examination of dried plants, a 
simplified Willsthtter-Stoll method (E. S. R., 30, p. 311) was preferred along 
with chromatographic separation. By the simplified method, the separation 
of the carotenoids into two phases was eliminated. In the chromatographic pro- 
cedure a portion of the carotenoids was lost, this loss averaging about 8.1^ percent 
in the official method, 8.7 percent in the method of Glavind and Heegaard, and 
about 7.6 percent in the simplified method. A correction factor for these losses 
was applied, therefore, in results obtained by these several procedures. 
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Remarks on the determination of vitamin A and carotenoids in feces, 
T. K. With (Ztachr, Vitaminforach^, 11 (19^1), No. pp. 298-310; Oer.y Fr, 
aha.^ pp. S09-S10 ), — “The chemical aspect of the determination of carotenoids 
and vitamin A in feces is discussed. Owing to the heterogeneous nature of feces, 
the analysis is difficult to carry out exactly for carotenoids, and in the case of 
vitamin A it is only possible to arrive at a rather rough estimation. Analytical 
methods used by previous investigators are described and criticized, and some 
methods in keeping with modern knowledge of the chemistry of vitamin A and 
carotenoids described in detail.*' 

The effect of enzymatic digestion on the pantothenic acid content of 
meats determined by the microbiological method, H. A. Waisman, L. M. 
Hbndeeson, J. M. McIntiee, and G. A. Elvehjem. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, 
Nutr., 23 (1942), No, 3, pp. 239-248 ). — ^The pantothenic acid content is reported 
for more than 80 samples of animal tissues, many of which were samples analyzed 
earlier by the chick-assay method (E. S. R., 82, p. 231). The pantothenic acid 
was extracted from dried pulverized or fresh homogenized samples subjected 
to pancreatic digestion for from 24 to 72 hr. at 38® G. in a phosphate buffered 
solution at pH 7.0-7.5. The medium, culture, inoculation, and titration pro- 
cedures used were essentially those reported by Strong et al. (E. S. R., 86, p. 588). 
Preliminary tests showed that the water-extraction procedure of this method 
failed to give complete extraction of many animal tissues; autolysis, enzymic 
digestion with pepsin, with clarase, and with pancreatin produced, in this order, 
increasing pantothenic acid values for most of the tissues, particularly muscle 
tissues and more especially cooked meats. Tests indicated that the higher results 
obtained after pancreatic digestion were due, not to significant amounts of the 
vitamin in the enzyme preparation or to the liberation of bacterial growth- 
stimulating substances, but to Increased liberation of the vitamin from the 
tissues. Th^ small value obtained for pantothenic acid in the pancreatin was 
subtracted as a correction from all values obtained. 

Liver (39-88 fig. pantothenic acid per gram, fresh basis) and kidney (27-49 fig.) 
of the various species were the richest of any of the tissues, while striated muscle 
4-21 fig.), heart (12-25 fig.), lung, pancreas, brain, and spleen contained appre- 
ciable quantities. The pantothenic acid in the animal tissues occurred chiefly 
in combined form, since it was liberated most completely by digestion with 
pancreatin. There was a decrease of approximately 30-40 percent of the vitamin 
in the cooked or commercially processed samples tested. 

A clinical method for the determination of ascorbic acid in blood plasma 
and nrine, E. Stotz (Jour. Lab. and Clin, Med,, 26 (1941), No. 9, pp. 1342-1546 ) . — 
The method, described in detail as to apparatus, reagents, and procedure and 
developed with a view to increasing the ease and speed of plasma ascorbic acid 
determinations in serial analysis, is based upon the fact that oxidized 2, 6-dichloro- 
phenolindophenol can be quantitatively extracted from acid solution with xylene. 
The metaphosphoric acid filtrate of the plasma, adjusted to proper pH, is allowed 
contact with the dye solution for the short time necessary for the reaction. The 
oxidized dye is then extracted into xylene and the layers separated by centrifug- 
ing. In xylene the dye, no longer subjected to an acid medium or to slowly 
reducing substances, is stable for hours. Because of this stability feature, as 
many of the samples as desired are treated with the dye and extracted, and 
when all are completed the color of the xylene layers is measured photoelectrically 
or by use of the visual colorimeter. The extraction of the oxidized dye from acid 
solution by xylene was shown to be quantitative, and Beer’s law was found to 
be applicable to the xylene solution of the dye in the concentration range of dye 
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Utilized in this test. The method is readily applied to urine, which is first 
treated with metaphosphoric acid and then filtered. 

Hemoglobin estimation with undiluted reduced blood, G. Baekan (Jour, 
hah. ana Clin. Med.y 26 (1941), No. 11, pp. 1828-1828, figs. 2).— The Sicca 
hemometer, described as to construction and standardization, was developed for 
application of a new method involving the use of blood without its being meas- 
ured or diluted but reduced, hemolyzed, and stabilized by the addition of a 
trace of a reagent powder containing sodium hydrosulflte, saponin, oxalate, and 
sodium chloride. Some advantages of the new type of hemoglobinometer are 
noted as follows: “(1) The use of undiluted blood eliminates the sources of 
error involved in diluting. The handling of the Sicca hemometer is very simple 
and needs no particular training. (2) The use for colorimetry of acid hematin, 
repeatedly criticized in earlier work, is abandoned in favor of the color of re- 
duced blood. The latter is stable and independent of time, the errors due to 
inadequate time for reading being eliminated. (3) The use of constant glass 
standard and constant electric light in connection with correct filters allows 
observations with great optical contrast, eliminates the effects of voltage varia- 
tions and plasma color (icteric blood), and decreases the personal equation to 
a minimum. (4) The dispersion of repeated readings with the same or with 
different Sicca hemometers is small, i. o., the reproducibility is particularly 
good. (5) Spare parts can be used without new standardization.” 

Determination of nickel and copper chromates and nickel, copper, and 
magnesium arsenates in treated wood, R. H. Baechleb and P. Servais. (U. S. 
D. A. coop. Univ. Wls.). (A/aer. Wood-Preservers* Assoc. Proc., 88 (1942), pp. 
19 -^), — Oxidation of the organic components of the sample was found best 
accomplished by means of a sulfuric-nitric-perchloric acid mixture. Dry ashing, 
though requiring less attention, was slower and could not be used when arsenic 
was to be determined. Adaptations of customary methods suitable for the 
separation and determination in the wood sample digests of copper and chro- 
mium, copper and arsenic, nickel and chromium, nickel and arsenic, and mag- 
nesium and arsenic are described in working detail. 

Relative toxicity of materials recommended for slime control, J. W. 
Appling and B. W. Shema (Paper Mill News, 65 (1942), No. 35, pp. 14 , 16 ). — ^A 
number of chemicals on the market have been recommended for slime control, 
and the results of tests by the flask method with eight materials are here re- 
ported. Aerohacter aerogenes, frequently associated with slime development in 
paper mills, was the test organism, and the petri dish and flask methods for 
assaying the disinfectants were employed. The latter method proved most 
promising, and it is believed that a much better correlation between laboratory 
tests and mill runs will follow from the application of the relative toxicity 
values presented. 

Cottonseed protein for adhesives, chemical studies, 0. Dobman (Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.l, 5 (1942), No. 9, p. S).— Attention has been given 
to improving the methods of extraction and purification, obtaining manufac- 
turing cost, and improving methods for using the protein as an adhesive for 
plywood. Some preliminary tests made on plywood glued with cottonseed 
protein are promising. Work on the determination of calcium and phosphorus 
in turnip greens is noted under the same title. 

Effect of time and temperature of sulfuring on absorption and reten- 
tion of sulfur dioxide by fruits, C. D. Fisher, E. M. Mbak, and J. D. Long. 
(Calif. Bxpt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 (1942), 
Nos. 6, pp. 175-176, fig. 1; 7, pp. 199-200, 217, 219, figs. 8; 8, pp. 237-288, fig. i).-^ 
A survey of sulfuring houses in operation in California showed that temperatures 
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adjacent to fruit during sulfuring for drying varied considerably with the condi- 
tions of sulfuring, locality, and season. Since there was some indication, but 
not full agrewnent among investigators, that the high tenijieratures favored 
SOa retention, this problem was investigated because there appeared also to be 
a relation between SO 2 retention and color retention in the dried fruit upon 
storage. The present paper describes the sulfuring experiments in which tem- 
perature and SOa concentration were controlled in the tests with various fruits, 
pretreated and dried according to standard commercial practices, and stored 
after drying. The results, discussed for the individual fruits, showed that cut 
fruit (apricots, peaches, and pears) as a rule absorbed less SO2 during sulfuring, 
but retained more during storage when sulfured at a relatively high temperature, 
such as 120° F. The extent of the temperature effect varied with time, SOa 
concentration, nature of the fruit, and locality. When whole fruits (grapes 
and figs) were sulfured at 120®, they absorbed, and retained as well, more SOa 
than when sulfured at 70°. Prolonged, high-temperature sulfuring treatments 
tended to cause the cut fruit to bleed, become mushy, and stick to the drying 
trays. Frequently, the cut fruits sulfured at 120° yielded more slabs but re- 
tained a better color and more SO2 for a longer period of timc» than when sul- 
fured at 70°. The retention of color, however, also varied with other conditions, 
such as variety or drying climate. 

Pasteurization of pickle products, J. L. Etchells and I. D. Jones. (U. S. 
D. A. and N. C. Expt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod, Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus.^ 21 
(1942), No. 11, pp. 830-932) .—ThiB paper presents a discussion dealing with 
the various aspects of pasteurization for the preservation of pickle products. 
Attention is called to the fact that pasteurization is valuable not only in the 
processing of unferinented and partially fermented products, but also in the 
preservation of genuine dills. ‘Tt has been demonstrated that a uniform pas- 
teurization procedure, such as 165° F. for 15 min. followed by prompt cooling, 
can be adopted by packers for the manufacture of high-quality pasteurized pickle 
products of all types.'* 

Vegetable juices, 1942 model, G L. Marsh. (Univ. Calif.). (Canner, 95 
(1942), Nos. 9, pp. 7-8, 12-13; 10, pp. 15-16 ). — This discussion indicates, first, 
how the present practices of preparing most vegetable Juices result in loss of 
flavor and of food value. Sijeciflc reference is made to (1) the removal of 
vitamin A as the Juice obtained by pressing passes through a column of vegetable 
pulp, (2) partial loss of the water-soluble vitamins in the blanching process, 
(3) further destruction of these by heat in the autoclaving process, and (4) loss 
of ascorbic acid through oxidation due to the presence of air and failure to 
destroy the ascorbic acid oxidase by flash heating. Methods recommended for 
decreasing these losses involve redesign of equipment and Introduction of new 
devices. Including (1) extractors, permitting continuous and rapid handling of 
the vegetable with incorporation of the minimum of air in the juice, (2) deaera- 
tors, for removal of dissolved or incorporated air, and (3) flash pasteurizers for 
high-temperature, short-time heating to effect pasteurization and enzyme destruc- 
tion; followed by rapid cooling. For the latter process, the utilization of devices 
to speed the rate of heat exchange is recommended in order to reduce the hold- 
ing time; since the high temperatures (240° F. 01 ; higher) required are detri- 
mental to flavor and color, it is further recommended that the vegetable juice 
be acidifled to a point which would allow the use of lower temperatures 
(196°--212°). Acldiflcatlon problems are discussed with regard to choice of 
acid, amounts needed as influenced by the initial pH and the buffering capacity 
of the Juice, and ednsumer acceptability of a sour product 
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The preparation and processing of peach, pear, and plum Juices, E. A. 
Heavens and H. G. Be:.vttie. (N. Y. State Bxpt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). (Canner, 
94 (1942), No, 21, pp. 15-20). — Cooperative studies led to the development of 
methods, which are hero described, for the preparation and processing of 
peach, pear, and plum juices of the pulpy type. Careful selection of fruits 
with regard to variety and proper stage of maturity were the most Important 
factors in obtaining satisfactory juices. Of the peach varieties tested, J. H 
Hale and Elberta were the most satisfactory; of the pears, Vermont Beauty 
and Anjou; and of tlie plums, the Hungarian, German, and Italian prunes 
were most satisfactory for the production of red-colored Juices, while the Yel- 
low Egg and Heine Claude plums gave the best yellow-colored juices. Pulpy 
juices were made more palatable by blending with pressed juices from the 
same fruit or with juices from other fruits, such as the apple, or by diluting 
with thin sugar sirups. The use of sugar sirup was particularly desirable in 
the case of certain plum juices, which were sour or astringent, and in the 
case of peach juices, which were markedly improved in flavor by the addition 
of the sugar. Peach Juices were handled as rapidly as possible in order to 
prevent browning and oxidation. Red plum juices in which the color darkened 
through the browning of the suspended pulp were Improved by clarification, 
which removed the muddy appearance. The best pulpy Juices were prepared 
by hot pressing, deaeration (peaches and pears), and flash pasteurization at 
temperatures of 170°-185® P., followed by packing in cans or bottles and cooling 
rapidly. 

An improved orange marmalade of high vitamin C content, A. Sedky, C. R. 
Fellers, and W. B. Bsselen, Jr. (Mass. Expt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod, Jour, and 
Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 170-172, 185, 189).— The method de- 
scribed for making an orange marmalade high in vitamin C content and excel- 
lent in flavor involved the use of orange peel cooked separately in 0.1-0.2 per- 
cent citric acid solution. The use of this peel protected the juice from the 
detrimental effect of prolonged cooking and thus permitted the retention of 
color, flavor, and vitamin C content. By using a sufficient amount of such 
peel, the addition of pectin could be eliminated. A 1% : 1 ratio of sugar to 
juice was the most satisfactory, and in this case 1.3 gm. of pectin for each 
100 gm. of sugar seemed to be satisfactory. The use of dextrose up to 25 
percent as part of the added sugar lessened the sweetness of the product and 
contributed to the flavor, but resulted in a marmalade of firmer texture. 
About 80 percent of the ascorbic acid of the juice was retained in the marma- 
lade, and analyses of the product described showed it to contain from 17.6 to 
29.2 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. as compared with commercial marma- 
lades, which were found to contain from 2.1 to 6.3 mg. per 100 gm. A formula 
which proved very satisfactory is presented for the use of an orange concen- 
trate in making the marmalade. With the use of this concentrate the time 
of preparation was reduced, thus allowing a greater protection of the vitamin C 
content and color. 

Fruit concentrates and their use, W. V. Cbuess. (Univ. Calif.). (Fruit 
Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 165-169, 187, 190, 
fig. 1), — Fruit concentrates are usually prepared industrially from fruit juices 
by boiling off and condensing the excess water under vacuum, but by this 
process flavor and aroma are lost In the vapors and although there are vari- 
ous ways of recovering the volatile flavor constituents, they are not in general 
use. A continuous vacuum concentrator, consisting of an inclined pyrez tube 
jacketed with a larger glass tube through which hot water or steam was cir- 
culated under low pressure, gave satisfactory results in laboratory trials and 
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offered possibilities for adaptation on a commercial scale. A vacuum of 20 
in. or higher was essential for good results with fresh fruit juices. Concen- 
trating by freezing the Juice to a slush of ice and Juice, followed by separating 
the ice and concentrate by centrifuging or draining, gave concentrates of rich 
flavor and aroma. Laboratory experiments indicated that the procedure would 
be practicable. Concentration of the Juice to only 50®-55® Brix (instead of 
the usual 70®-72®), flash pasteurization in bottles or cans sealed and stored at 
32® P., or better still, freezing storage at temperatures below 15® are recom- 
mended procedures for retaining flavor, aroma, and color of stored concentrates. 

Packaging dehydrated fruits and vegetables, G. J. Huckeb and J. R. San- 
BOBN (Farm Res. [New York State fiffa.], 8 (1942) ^ No. 4, pp. 1, 7).— The authors 
report briefly upon the progress made and the difficulties yet to be met in the 
protection of dehydrated foods against bacterial contamination and penetration 
of moisture from either temperate or tropical atmospheres, as well as against 
loss of an inert atmosphere when the last-named protection is needed, with- 
out the use either of tins, for which sufficient material is not likely to be 
available for the present, or of glass containers, which are objectionably heavy 
and probably cannot be produced in adequate volume. Lamination of sheets 
of variously treated papers, cellophane, sheet plastics, vegetable parchments, 
etc., may give better protection by combining the qualities of each of the differ- 
ent types of materials used in the lamination. Most of the closures at pres- 
ent in use are not sufficiently moisture proof. The most severe tests require 
the packages to withstand 100® F. in a relative humidity of more than 80 
percent for a period of 6 mo. Dehydrated foods stored under these conditions 
are being examined at regular intervals for their microbiological content, mois- 
ture and vitamin content, and palatability. 

What*s known today about dehydrating vegetables, W. V. Cbuess and 
B. M. Mbak. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). (Food Indus., 14 (1942), Nos. 1, pp. 57-60, figs. 
2; 2, pp. 4i-4Sf 96-97, figs. S; S, pp. 4^49f 96, figs. 2; 4f PP- 57-59, 98, figs. 2; 
5, pp. 43-45, 98-99, fig. 1). — This series of articles on the dehydration of vegetables 
, is largely a compilation of present information. General consideration is given 
to properties of satisfactorily dehydrated vegetables, adaptability of various 
vegetables to dehydration, and sun-drying v. dehydration. Coverage, in some 
detail, is given to the following topics : Preparation for drying, including wash- 
ing, peeling, subdividing, trays and traying, blanching, and waste disposal; 
dehydrators of natural draft, forced-draft tunnel, air-blast compartment, air- 
blast combination compartment and tunnel, air blast continuous, and vacuum- 
drier types; principles of dehydration with reference to functions of air, role 
of heat, heat and air requirements, air velocity, air recirculation, the parallel- 
current system, effect of temperature on drying rate, critical temperature, rela- 
tive humidity, case hardening, moisture content of dehydrated vegetables, and 
Judging of finishing point ; specific directions for the preparation and dehydra- 
tion of 35 vegetable products; yields; storage from the standpoint of Insect 
infestation, fumigation, cold storage, molding, and vitamin losses ; packing with 
reference to cartons, cans, glass containers, and “bricks” and “sausages”; use 
of dehydrated vegetables, with notes on refreshing and cooking ; and laboratory 
examination involving moisture determination, refreshing and cooking tests, scor- 
ing, and vitamin assay. A selected list of references is given. 

The dehydration of vegetables, W. V. Cbuess and B. M. Mbak. (Calif. 
Expt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 (1942), Nos. 7, 
pp. 201-204; 8, pp. 241-242; 9, pp. 269-272; 10, pp. 302-307; 11, pp. 337-340).— 
Essentially noted above. 
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The dehydration of vegetables, E. M. Mbak and W. V. Cbuess. (Calif. 
Expt. Sta.). ( [War Dept U. 8.], Q. M. Corps, Spec. Subsist Bui, 1941, pp, [2] + 
V+67, figs, 10). — This bulletin contains essentially the same material as that 
noted in the series of articles above, but includes additional illustrations and a 
tabular summarization of the procedures for preparing and dehydrating the 
various vegetables. 

Factors affecting the quality of frozen foods, H. Cablton. (Univ. Tenn.)‘ 
{Refrig. Engin., 43 (1942), No. 4, pp. 205-208, 245, figs. 2). — This survey points 
out that the rules for production of high-quality frozen foods apply equally to 
the commercial quick-frozen food industry and to freezer locker operations. 
High-quality fresh vegetables are necessary for high quality in the frozen pack, 
and this necessitates that the packing plant be located in a region where such 
fresh products may be raised. The varieties selected should be those that 
produce, in the given region, good yield with high quality, that suit the taste 
of the particular market, and, in the case of commercial plants, are suitable 
for specific uses and for machine harvesting and mass handling. Other points 
stressed are the Importance of harvesting at proper and uniform maturity, of 
handling promptly, of maintaining excellent sanitation, and of proper packaging 
and close wrapping to prevent loss of moisture and fiavor. 

AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 

Average precipitation contrasts in the United States, S. S. Visher {8ci. 
Mo., 55 (1942), No. 5, pp. 440-4^2, figs. 8). — The range in average annual pre- 
cipitation among the long-established Weather Bureau stations is found to be 
from 1.5 in. for one in Death Valley, Calif., to 128.0 in. for one near Gray’s 
Harbor, Wash. A score of other stations with records of more than 20 yr. 
have annual averages of less than 4 in. or over 100 in. The dry ones are in the 
Southwest and the wet ones in western Washington and western Oregon. The 
greatest average east of the coast ranges is recorded at two stations in the 
mountains of western North Carolina' which have long-time averages of about 
83 in. The accompanying maps and discussion show the average precipitation 
annually, during the warm season (April-Septeinb(»r), spring, suniiner, fall, and 
winter, and the average annual snowfall and number of days with thunderstorms. 
These pronounced regional contrasts naturally have profound infiuences on 
plants, animals, and mankind. 

Hydrologic studies at the West Tarkio Creek Demonstration Project 
SOS-Ia-1, Shenandoah, Iowa: Compilation of rainfall, run-off, and soil 
loss from the Tarkio River and West Tarkio Creek watersheds, 1934—40, 
W. D. PoTTEB and S. K. Love {U. 8. Dept Agr., Soil Conserv. 8erv., 1941, 808-TP- 
42, pp. 1415], pis. 44). — The hydrologic and land use data here presented are those 
collected at the West Tarkio Creek and Tarkio River waterslieds during the 
period 1934-40. 

Some notes on the effects of the incidence of rain on the distribution of 
rainfall over the surface of unlevel ground, H. G. Fouecade (Roy. 8oc. 8o. 
Africa, Tra/ns., 29 (1942), pt 3, pp. 235-254, figs, d).— Factors governing the catch 
of rain over a given area are shown to be the vertical rainfall, Inclination of the 
rain, Its direction, and the slope and aspect of the ground. The mathematical 
relations among these factors are deduced. Methods of measuring the inclina- 
tion and direction of rain are discussed, suitable gages proposed, and application 
is made to the determination of the true equivalent rainfall over a catchment 
area. Neglect of the influence of inclination of rain on the equivalent rainfall 
is shown to have been a fruitful source of error in interpreting some recorded 
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catches. An addendum discusses studies along these lines being undertaken by 
C. L. Wlcht. 

On synchronous variations of pressure in tropical regions, S. Fbolow 
(Awer. Met Soc, Bui, 23 (1942), No, 6, pp. 239-254, fiffs, 5).— Study of the transi- 
tory components of the pressure-variation field is especially promising for 
weather services charged with forecasting in tropical regions. The conclusions 
from the present study, based on about 30 tropical barometer records, are as 
follows: For the whole network, in 70 to 80 percent of the cases the 72-hr. 
pressure difference variations represent very marked similarities with the 
variation at Fort-de-France, Martinique. Conversely, the variation at Fort- 
de-France denotes a periodicity, the similarity of which extends to the other 
stations. Within the limits of the time-scale used, the centers of the variations 
of 72-hr. pressure differences do not move geographically. These variations are, 
therefore, synchronous. Over such a large tropical region these variations con- 
stitute a common factor in the field of pressure-variation. The theoretical and 
practical consequences of these conclusions should be investigated, especially as 
to the origin of the synchronous variations and the usefulness of the isallobaric 
method for weather forecasting in the Tropics. 

Agricultural meteorology, J. W. Hopkins (Canada Natl. Res. Council Rev. 
Aotiv., 1941, pp. 25-26). — Based on accumulated records, a study was made to 
determine the climatological characteristics (April-Sept ember, 1890-1937) at 
Winnipeg, Man. ; Swift Current, Sask. ; and Edmonton, Alta. The seasonal inci- 
dence of rainy and rainless periods was also included, lengthy rainless periods 
being an important factor in initiating soil erosion by wind action. 

Studies in Guatemalan meteorology. — 1, The climates of southwest Gua- 
temala, F. W. McBryde. (Ohio State Unlv.). (Amer. Met 80c. Bui, 23 (1941^)$ 
No, 6, pp, 254-263). 
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Introduccion al estudio de los suelos [Introduction to the study of soils], 
A. Gonzalez Gallardo (Mexico: Banco Nac. Credito Agr., 8. A., 1941$ PP* [f] + 
VII +484, [pis. 43, figs. 31, maps 2]). — This is a textbook of edaphology, having 
special reference to the soils of Mexico. It is noted that no modern treatise on 
this subject has previously existed in the Spanish language, still less a work 
concerned especially with Mexican soils. The book contains previously unpub- 
lished information concerning Mexican soils derived in large measure from the 
completed portion of a general investigation of the agricultural resources of 
Mexico undertaken by the Mexican National Agricultural Loan Bank. The 
chapters deal with the formation of the soil, physical characteristics, water 
content, chemical characteristics, climatic bases of soil distribution, the great 
soil groups of the world, the Mexican soil map, and agrologic studies. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations by the Mississippi Station] (Miss. Farm 
Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (1942), No. 9, pp. 1, 3). — Recommendations concern- 
ing the use of available substitute fertilizer mixtures in replacement of the 
formulas withdrawn by war restrictions are made by C. Dorman under the head- 
ing 4-8-4 and 4-8-8 Only Grades Complete Fertilizer for 1943, Nitrogen Limited 
by War. Boron and phosphate experiments and a vetch fertilizer test are noted 
by the same author under the heading Fertilizers and Soils for Crop Production. 

[Soil investigations by the New York State Station] (New York 8tate 8ta. 
Rpt 1942, pp. 23-24, 63-64). — Progress is reported on legume inoculant inspec- 
tion work, investigations of synthetic soil as a bacteriological culture medium, 
the pigments produced by certain soil bacteria, and fundamental studies on 
methods of identifying the various types of micro-organisms that occur in soil, 
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air, dairy, and other food products. Soil conservation investigations concerned 
included meteorological data, soil and water losses under different condi l inns, the 
effect of texture of erosion material on organic matter content, and 11 1 * * tect of 
depth of topsoil and percentage of organic matter and nitrogen of S(n m four 
Com Belt States. 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1986 and 1938 Series] (17. 8. Dept A' Plant 

Indus, [Soil Survey Rpts.], Ser, 19S6, No, 18, pp, 65, pis, 2, fig, t !>>'';> ' ; 1938, 
No, 2, pp, 37, fig, 1, map 1 ), — These surveys were made in coopei.nn n with the 
Rhode Island and the North Carolina Experiment Stations et al., respectively; 
1986, No. 18, Newport and Bristol Counties, B. I., A. E. Shearln et al. ; and 1938, 
No. 2, Warren County, N. 0., W. A. Davis et al. 

The comparative physical constitution of water-stable granules and of 
the originating soil, R. B. Alderfeb and F. G. Mebklb. (Pa. Expt. Sta. and 
U. S. D. A.). (Soil Sot., 53 (1942), No, 2, pp.^ 105-113).— Noting that Sideri 
(B. S. R., 80, p. 304) and others sought, by the use of selected organic and inorganic 
constituents, to explain the chemical and physical mechanisms of structure for- 
mation, the authors state as their own purpose to determine the differences in 
mechanical analyses between water-stable aggregates and the soil from which they 
are formed. Organic matter both in the whole soil and in the aggregates was de- 
termined byTiurin’s modification of Schollenberger’s method (E. S. B.,65, p.504). 
Water-stable granules were separated from the Ai horizon of 11 Pennsylvania soil 
types represented by 15 forested and cultivated areas. A complete mechanical 
and organic matter analysis was made of the “hand-picked’* granules and of 
the whole soil. 

Most of the large stable granules contained a greater percentage of organic 
matter and clay than did the whole soil from which they were derived. The in- 
crease In clay content of the granules was not offset by an equivalent decrease 
in any other single particle size fraction. The percentage of silt, sand, or 
gravel In the granules may be thus decreased. The stability index, a measure of 
granule stability, was found closely correlated with the organic content and the 
clay content of the soil. The probable permeability was closely correlated with 
organic content but bore no significant relationship to the clay content. Cultiva- 
tion generally dispersed existing granules, and the dispersed clay reaggregated to 
form granules higher in clay and organic content than the whole soil from which 
they were formed. The granules in young soil profiles seemed to be formed and 
stabilized largely through the action of organic and biological influences. Those 
In poorly drained profiles were formed chiefly by disintegration of more massive 
structural units and stabilized by the action of organic matter, whereas those in 
well-drained mature profiles, provided the latter contained easily dispersible clay, 
had granules formed by dispersion and reaggregation of the clay and the 
organic matter. The granule genesis in the Hagerstown, Montalto, and Chester 
series may have been effected by the cementing action of hydrated iron oxides 
when the soil was developing. These granules were found in the forest soil but 
are gradually dispersed when the soils are brought under cultivation. 

Stability of clay soils, B. C. Childs (Soil Sci,, 53 (1942), No, 2, pp, 79-92, 
figs, 6), — The method of assessing soil stability by means of moisture charac- 
teristics taken before and after artificial weathering was applied to Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Lias clays. The results are discussed, with particular reference to 
mole drainage, and it is shown that the Upper and Lower Lias are almost as 
stable as a Gault soil known to be suitable mole-draining land. Some known drain 
failures are discussed. The evidence thus far collected is considered, however, to 
be “Insufllclent to allow us safely to interpret stability curves in borderline cases." 
A deep sample of London clay is shown to behave peculiarly in that it withstands 
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the stresses of rapid wetting from the air-dry state and then disintegrates pro- 
gressively over a period of days while undisturbed in the saturated state. The 
Bubsoiling of unstable clay soils was found to require as careful consideration as 
does mole draining. 

Structure of a Dunkirk silty clay loam in relation to pF moisture measure- 
ments, V. C. Jamison (Jour. Amer, 8oc. Agron,, S4 (1942) , No, 4, pp. 901-^21, 
figs, 8). — ^The relation of soil structure to successful crop production is discussed. 
Mention is made of the different units for expressing structural conditions of 
the soil. Using Dunkirk silty clay loam soil, measurements' were made of 
pore size distribution in an attempt to determine the application of the pore 
size distribution method to the study of structural conditions in field soila 
Pore size distribution measurements were found to be helpful in picturing the 
soil as it l8 at the time of examination for the particular spot being studied. 
The method may be used to follow structural changes if sufficient samples are 
taken and the results analyzed statistically. With the Dunkirk silty clay 
loam a general Increase in pore space was associated with structural 
improvement. ‘ 

Structure of some organic soils and soil mixtures as shown by means 
of pP moisture studies, V. C. Jamison (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,^ 34 (1942), 
No, 5, pp. 893-404 f figs. 7), — Some of the effects on physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the soil brought about through the addition of organic amendments 
are discussed briefly. The condition of structure was measured for several 
organic soils and mixtures of organic and mineral soils by means of pore size 
distribution studies according to a method described in the article noted above. 
Pore size distribution was found to be more useful and gave a better picture of 
soil structure than the commonly used dry weight basis. All organic soils 
studied, though greatly different in several properties, showed the greatest 
frequency of pores between pF 1.0 and 3.0, with a smaller second maximum 
between pF 4 and 5. Adding peats to mineral soils caused the greatest change 
in pF moisture relations at the lower of the two above ranges. 

Laboratory study of the response of 2- and 4 -electrode plaster of paris 
blocks as soil-moisture content indicators, A. B. C. Andebson and N. E. 
Edlefsen. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). (Soil 8ci.y 53 (1942), No. 6, pp. 415-428, figs. 7).— 
A laboratory investigation showed that the two- (E. S. R., 83, p. 307) and four- 
electrode (E. S. R., 86, p. 594) plaster of paris blocks can be calibrated at all 
moisture contents by placing them in a soil surrounded by the roots of actively 
transpiring plants and then observing the relation between soil moisture con- 
tent and block resistance. Because of the very great lag in response to the 
value of the moisture content of soil in which no plants are growing, the blocks 
cannot be calibrated satisfactorily in the absence of roots of actively trans- 
piring plants at the lower ranges of soil moisture content. Both the two- and 
four-electrode blocks, the preparation of which is described, under like soil 
moisture contents in the soil tested always had a like resistance at all soil 
moisture contents extending from the permanent wilting percentage to almost 
three times the moisture equivalent. Over the entire range of moisture readily 
available to plants, both the two- and four-electrode blocks served as dependable 
and practical indicators of the soil moisture content of any locality in a body 
of soil in which the blocks could be burled and in which the changes in soil 
moisture content were caused by the removal of the moisture by tlie roots of. 
actively transpiring plants. As a soil moisture content indicator, the two- 
electrode is better than the four-electrode block because of the simplicity in the 
manufacture and in the measurement of the resistance. The two-electrode 
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resistance of a plaster of parls block was found not very sensitive to variations 
in the separation of the two electrodes in the midplane of the block. 

The electrical capacity of the 2-electrode plaster of paris block as an 
indicator of soil-moistnre content, A. B. 0. Andeiison and N. E. Edlefsbn. 
(Calif. Expt. Sta.). {Soil Sci., Si il9i2), No. i, pp. SS-iS, figs. 5).— Labora- 
tory and field investigations on the use of electrical capacity of the two- 
electrode plaster of paris block as an indicator of soil moisture content are 
reported. The procedure in determining the electrical capacity was similar 
to that of determining the electrical resistance of the plaster of paris blocks, 
as described above and by Bouyoucos and Mick (E. S. R., 83, p. 307). 

The electrical capacity of a plaster of paris block with its electrodes 2 cm. 
apart was found not to be changed appreciably by variation of as much as 
3 mm. in the separation of the two electrodes in the midplane of the block. 
In comparison to the electrical resistance, the elecJtrical capacity of the blocks 
appeared relatively unaffected by changes in the concentration of the soil 
solution. With decrease of soil moisture content, the electrical capacity of the 
blocks began to drop from a rather high value (approximately 0.070 fd.) at 
about the moisture equivalent, approaching a relatively constant value (around 
0.0003 pt., a little above the permanent wilting percentage of the soil. The 
dependence of the electrical capacity of the blocks on the soil moisture content 
showed good reproducibility and an absence of lag in response of the blocks 
to changes of soil moisture content. The results recorded indicate that the 
electrical capacity of the plaster of paris block will serve, over the entire range 
of moisture content readily available to plants, as a practical indicator of the 
soil moisture content in a body of soil where the blocks can be buried and 
where the changes in soil moisture content are caused by the removal of the 
moisture by the roots of actively transpiring plants. 

Chemical and physical properties of some of the important alluvial soils 
of the Mississippi drainage basin, R. S. Holmes and W. E. Hbabn {V. 8. 
Dept, Agr.f Tech. Bui. 833 (19 i2), pp. 82, figs. 6 ). — The alluvial soils Investigated 
in the Mississippi drainage area Include 11 profiles from the lowlands, 12 from 
the western tributaries, 6 from the eastern tributaries, soil material from a 
100-ft. bored well in the Mississippi alluvium, material from the channel of the 
river at its mouth, and sedimentary material from the Gulf of Mexico. Descrip- 
tions are given of the soil profiles and of other samples, including location, drain- 
age, texture, consistency, and color. Laboratory determinations include mechan- 
ical and chemical analyses of the soils, pH values, chemical analyses of the 
colloids, mlneraloglcal determinations on certain colloidal material, and determi- 
nations of certain minor elements on a few of the soils. The chemical com- 
position of the nonclay material is estimated. 

The mechanical analyses indicate that the greater part of the coarser material 
is not carried long distances from its source. The alluvial soils of the lower 
Mississippi River are composed almost wholly of varying quantities of silt and 
clay. The chemical analyses, as well as the mechanical analyses of the soils, 
show little evidence of profile development in place. Variations in drainage, 
however, have produced differences in contents of calcium and magnesium. The 
* chemical composition of alluvial soils derived from various geological areas 
reflects, In general, the differences in their geological material as well as the 
difference in the altered composition of the soils as they developed in the areas 
made up of these materials. The chemical composition of the colloids of the soils 
of the lower Mississippi Delta are essentially similar.' There are essential dif- 
ferences in the chemical composition of the soils of the eastern and western 
tributaries which drain the Great Plaina The differences are most pronounced 
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in the major constituents of the chemical composition of the colloids. The 
soils and geological material of the Interior Highlands are more of the nature of 
the eastern tributaries. 

The composition of the soils and the river water of the eastern and western 
drainage areas of the Mississippi show the influence of unequal distribution of 
rainfall over the two areas. The chemical composition of the soils and colloids 
of the Mississippi lowlands shows definitely that the major portion of this 
material is derived from the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Great Plains area to the east of them. This is evidenced by the similarity of 
the composition of the colloids of the Mississippi alluvium and by the data 
reviewed pertaining to the silt content of the Missouri and the Ohio Rivers. 

The productivity of most of these alluvial soils is in harmony with various 
features of their chemical composition. The chemical features include the 
relatively high content of bases, phosphorus, and organic matter. These soils 
are derived from widely separate and diversified geological sources. They 
apparently contain all the elements essential to plant growth. Of the minor 
elements, zinc, boron, arsenic, and selenium were found in representative soils 
of the Mississippi River. 

Morphology and composition of some soils of the Miami family and the 
Miami catena, I. C. Brown and J. Thorp (U. 8. Dept, Agr.^ Tech. Bui. 8S4 
(194^) t pp. 5J, fig. 1 ). — The morphological, chemical, and physical characteristics 
of representative soils of the Miami family and of the Miami catena have been 
studied. The parent material, climate, and vegetation of the soils are essentially 
the same. The soils of the Miami family have similar local drainage conditions, 
but those of the Miami catena have not. A short discussion of the general 
system of soil classification is accompanied by tables and a figure showing the 
relationships of the members of the Miami family and the Miami catena. The 
description of each soil profile examined is preceded by a description of the 
landscape, the parent rock, and the drainage. The laboratory determinations 
include pH values, the mechanical and chemical analyses of the soils, and the 
chemical analyses of their colloids. The data are arranged in tables and 
discussed with reference to their morphology and the influence of local con- 
ditions on the formation of the soils. This is followed by a general discussion of 
the consequences of local drainage on soil development. It has been shown that 
iron has been appreciably fractionated and llluviated in the upper horizons of 
the soil. Lateral subsurface drainage has increased the iron content of the 
dark-colored soils. Small quantities of carbon dioxide in the leached acid parts 
of the soils is largely confined to unaltered particles of dolomitic limestone. It 
is apparent that the organic matter of the soils and colloids has been fractionated 
more than the inorganic portion. It has been shown that the compositions of this 
group of soils are essentially alike, largely because of the similarity of climate, 
vegetation, and parent material. The causes of certain morphological features of 
the soils are clearly Indicated by the analytical data ; the general classification of 
the soils is not. It is suggested that the determination of t^je soil minerals 
and cerjtaln exchange data may assist materially in explaining the causes of 
marked differences in the morphology of the soils of the Miami catena. 

Analyses and profile notes of some Laterite soils and soils with iron con- 
creations of Thailand, R. L. Pendleton and S.^ Sharasxjvana {Soil 8ci.y 54 
(1942 ), No. i, pp. 1-26, figs. 8 ). — Profile descriptions and chemical analyses of 
samples of Laterite soils and some related soils collected from many widely 
separated localities in Thailand are presented. “Laterite” is used in the strict 
original sense of an iron-oxide-rich, Indurated, quarryable slaglike or pisolitic 
illuvial horizon developed in the soil profile. Laterite or other lateritic horizons 
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are easily distinguished in the field, and since Laterite soils are infertile the 
presence or absence of Laterite in a soil is an important criterion of soil character. 
Special emphasis is given to a prevailing confusion and to certain misconceptions 
regarding equatorial soils, especially with regard to the nature and manner of 
formation of Laterite and Laterite soils. Numerous and detailed observations 
and analytical data are recorded. 

A biological reduction method for removing free iron oxides from soils 
and colloidal clays, L. E. Allison and G. D. Scabseth. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour, Amer, 8oc. Agron,, 34 (1942), No, 7, pp, 616-623, fig. 1). — Difficulties 
caused by the presence of free iron oxides in making soil studies involving me- 
chanical analysis, mineralogical analysis, specific gravity separations, and phos- 
phate fixation have long been recognized. In view of the known action of micro- 
organisms in dissolving iron compounds in nature, the investigations reported 
were undertaken to determine the solvent and reducing action on iron-bearing 
compounds in the soil and in colloidal suspensions which have a large surface 
area. The method is described in detail and was found to be of particular value 
as a teaching device for demonstrating the relationship between energy materials 
and Important soil transformations. 

Crop rotation as a factor in soil erosion control, J. R. Cabbekeb. (U. S. 
p. A.). (Agr. En(/in., 23 (1942), No, 6, pp. 190-192, figs. 2). — ^Work from 1930 
to 1935 on several soil and water conservation experiment stations has shown 
that soil loss from corn in a rotation with close-growing crops was less than 
from com after corn, and similar results were obtained with cotton. Recent 
work at the Southern Piedmont Experiment Station at Watkinsvllle, Ga., indi- 
cated that considerable reduction In soil loss and improvement in crop yields may 
be obtained by rotating cotton with other crops. Of special merit are (1) the 3-yr. 
rotation of cotton, oats-lespedeza, and lespedeza, and (2) the contour-balk system 
of cotton culture. 

Effect of erosion on fertility changes in the Shelby loam profile, D. M. 
Whitt and C. L. W. Swanson. (U. S. D. A. and Mo. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Agr. 
Res. [U. 8.], 65 (1942), No. 6, pp. 283-298, figs. 4). — Shelby loam soil planted 
to different crops and under different systems of management is compared on the 
basis of 1-in. horizons with the same soil under continuous bluegrass for total 
exchange capacity, exchangeable calcium and magnesium, nitrogen and organic 
matter content, and pH. Exchange capacity, exchangeable bases, and base satu- 
ration were found to increase with depth, while organic matter and nitrogen 
content decreased with increase in depth. Fertility of the soil was maintained by 
a 3-yr. rotation of corn, wheat, clover-timothy with fertilizer and lime treatments. 
Rate of soil loss was small enough so that the harmful effects were counteracted 
by the Incorporation of small increments of the subsoil. The clay added from the 
subsoil was removed in the surface runoff in such amounts as not to alter materi- 
ally the texture of the soil. Additions of subsoil Increased the amounts of 
exchangeable calcium and magnesium. 

Farms the rgins can*t take, E. Davis and O. E. Hays (U. 8. Dept. fAgr., 
Misc. Puh. 394$ rev. (1942), pp. 11+14$ fiffs. 8). — This is a revision of the edition 
of August 1940 (E. S. R., 84, p. 300), including results from new work on the La 
Crosse, Wis., erosion and runoff control plats. 

Tests on vegetated waterTfays, M. B. Cox. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Oklahoma 
8ta. Tech. Bui. 15 (1942), pp. 23, figs, id).— The rate of loss of soil from the test 
channels was dependent both upon the degree of looseness or openness of the 
soil at the time of the flow through the channel and upon the duration of flow 
and time between flows. Under like conditions of flow, ranging from 0.05- to 
1.8-in. depth and for durations of from 30 to 60 min., blue grama was superior 
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to other grasses tested in preventing erosion in the channels. Bermuda and 
buffalo were approximately tha same in erosion resistance, and weeping love- 
grass (Eragrostis curvula) was the least effective. Bermuda api)eared to with- 
stand more soil loss from around the roots than any of the other grasses 
studied without being removed completely from the channels by the water. 
Under sustained high velocities (11 ft. per second) Bermuda was superior to 
the other grasses in protecting the channels from erosion. 

The data indicate that Manning’s “n” varies with several factors, including 
rype and condition of the grass, slope of the channel, and the depth of the flow. 
Manning’s “n” for long green Bermuda was found to approximate 0.06 at 0.9 ft. 
depth of flow and 4 percent slope, buffalo grass 0.04 at 0.5 ft. and 2 percent, 
blue grama 0.05 at 0.7 ft. and 4 percent, and weeping lovegrass 0.05 at 0.7 ft. 
and 4 percent. Smooth side walls appeared to have no appreciable effect when 
the bottom roughness is great as it is in grass channels. This appeared to be 
true for channels up to 1 ft. in depth and as narrow as 1 ft. Depth of flow 
(D) was substituted for hydraulic radius (in effect omitting the side walls from 
the wetted perimeter), and in this bulletin the discussion and computations have 
been confined to the Manning formula written as 

pr_ 1-486 p2/3 ^1/2 
n 

An inexpensive soil sterilizer, M. L. Peterson. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Amer. 
Soc. Agron., 84 (1942), No. 7, pp. 67^-676, fig. i).— The equipment described in 
detail was developed to meet the needs of the Southern Great Plains Field 
Station at Woodward, Okla., for soil sterilization necessary in starting grass 
plants from seed in the greenhouse. The heating chamber is similar in princi- 
ple to the waterless cooker and was constructed in the station shop at a cost 
of $24.93 for materials. The unit has a capacity of 10 flats 15.5 in. wide by 
23.5 in. long and 4 in. deep. 

. Preparation and use of artificial manures, K. J. Kucinski {MasmcJiusetts 
8ta. Bui. 895 {1942) * pp. 12, figs. 2). — Corn stover, mixed deciduous leaves, oat 
straw, and mixed leaves and garbage were used in making artificial manun*. 
The author discusses methods of preparation for small- and large-scale amounts. 
Data are presented on the rate of decomposition, heat and moisture relation- 
ships, chemical analyses of the products, and volume and appearance of the 
finished product, as well as results from pot and field experiments. Both chem- 
ical and vegetation tests showed that when Cyanamid or ammonium sulfate was 
used in the preparation of manure from com stover, oat straw, or leaves and 
garbage, a finished product resembling well-rotted farmyard manure was ob- 
tained. Leaves used alone decomposed to form artificial manure very slowly, 
while com stover decomposed most rapidly. 

Forest soil studies. — IT, Changes in microflora and chemical composi- 
tion of decomposing tree leaves, E, A. Marten and G. G. Pohlman. (W. Va. 
Bxpt. Sta.). {Soil Sd., 54 (1942), No. 1, pp. 67-77, figs. .^).-^Ground leaf samples 
from table mountain pine, beech, red maple, red oak, yellow poplar, and black 
walnut trees were inoculated, in the second of these studies (B. S. R., 83, p. 25), 
with a soil suspension from a mixed forest stand and incubated for 32 weeks. 
Changes In flora and in chemical composition were noted. 

The pH of all leaves Increased during the incubation period. » At the end of 
the incubation period the black walnut had the highest pH, followed in order by 
yellow poplar, beech, red oak, pine, and red maple. Rapidity of Increases in 
bacterial numbers was associated with pH, the black walnut showing the most 
bacteria and red maple the least in the early stages of decomposition. Follow- 
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ing the Initial increase in bacterial numbers and the decomposition of water- 
soluble material, there was little evidence of relationship between bacteria and 
reaction. Numbers of fungi increased rapidly in all samples regardless of pH. 
The types of micro-organisms were found to be the same regardless of the kind 
of leaf sample used. The early decomposition affected principally the water- 
soluble materials, whereas some decomposition of cellulose and lignin occurred 
In the later stages. The extent of lignin and cellulose decomposition appeared 
to be associated with pH, the higher rate of decomposition occurring at higher 
pH values. An increase in lignin content of red oak, yellow poplar, and red 
maple occurred during the first 8 weeks of the experiment. There appeared to 
be some relationship between lignin and excess base content. 

Nitrogen losses from Alabama soils in lysimeters as influenced by vari- 
ous systems of green manure crop management, B. J. Jones. (Ala. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,, 34 (1942), No. 6, pp. 574--585, figs. Nitrate 
nitrogen leached from Decatur clay loam, Norfolk sandy loam, and Hartsells fine 
sandy loam was determined over a 4-yr. period with lysimeters under different 
systems of crop and soil management. Winter and summer legumes and sodium 
nitrate were used as sources of nitrogen. The influence of the soil treatment on 
crop yields and nitrogen recovery was determined by growing Sudan grass during 
the summer. Nitrogen loss from leaching was closely related to the texture of 
the soil, i. e., the nitrogen lost decreased as the clay content increased. Cropping 
reduced the amount of nitrogen that was leached. With sandy soils the amount 
of nitrogen leached increased as the percentage of nitrogen contained in the 
different materials increased. The growing of a winter cover crop following fall- 
turned legumes resulted in only a small nitrogen loss from leaching. The author 
concludes from the results that summer legumes should be turned in the spring 
on sandy soils, unless a winter cover crop Is to be grown, that winter cover crops 
greatly reduce the loss of nitrogen by leaching, that the loss of nitrates is related 
to the texture of the soil, and that soils should not be left fallow during seasons 
of heavy rainfall. 

Persistence of Rhizobium Japonicum in soil, A. G. Nobman. (Iowa Bxpt.‘ 
Sta.). (Jour. Amer. 8oo. Agron,, 34 (1942), No. 5, p. 499). — From a field experi- 
ment with soybeans under two levels of fertility to determine the effect of inocula- 
tion on yield, the author failed to find any significant difference In number of 
nodules between inoculated and uninoculated plats, although there was a differ- 
ence in nodules present under the different levels of fertility, the greatest number 
being under the lower fertility level. Yields also failed to reveal any significant 
difference as a result of the inoculation. A further search of the land history 
revealed that In the season of 1917, immediately before this portion of the farm 
was taken over for experimental purposes, a crop of beans had been planted on the 
two ranges concerned. A sufficient number of organisms to produce satisfactory 
nodulation had thus been maintained in these soils for a period of 24 yr. 

The influence of fertilizers and season on nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixation 
in Brookston and Bedford silt loams, J. L. Bobrbts and F. R. Olson. (Ind. 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 7, pp. 624-627).— A higher 
content of soil nitrogen in fertilized Bedford silt loam in comparison with unferti- 
lized was not found to be due to stimulated nonsymbiotic nitrogen fixation. Also 
the rate of nitrogen fixation In Bedford or Brookston silt loams was not affected 
by phosphatic or potasslc fertilizers. ' Relatively few Azotol)acter were found in 
the samples studied, and these could not be considered responsible for a sig- 
nificant part of the observed nitrogen fixation. 

The Azotobacter plaque test as applied to the determination of phosphate 
deficiency in Idaho soils, W. V. Halvebsen and W. G. Hooe. (Idaho Expt. 
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Sta.). (Jour. Amer. 800. Agron,, (19i%), No. 6, pp. 50S-512) .-^The authors 
describe a modified Azotohaoter plaque test which they state has several advantages 
over methods used by other investigators. The test was applied to 425 repre- 
sentative Idaho soils of which 17 percent were classified as not deficient, 83 percent 
ranged from slightly deficient to very deficient, and 66 percent ranked from 
moderately deficient to very deficient Since most of these soils are representative 
productive soils of Idaho, it seems unlikely that 66 percent should logically be 
classified as moderately to. very deficient in phosphorus. Yield data Indicate that 
although the modified procedure overcomes certain difficulties, It is not a reliable 
indicator of phosphate deficiency in the Idaho soils studied, because Azotohacter 
growth indicated much greater response to phosphate when added to the plaque 
test than did field crops to normal fertilization with phosphate under field con- 
ditions. 

Phosphate fixation in soil and its practical control, F. E. Beab and S. J. 
Toth. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Indus, md Engin. Chem., 34 (1942) ^ No. i, pp. Jfi- 
52, figs. 2). — Observations of agronomists on crop recovery of applied phosphate, 
location of applied phosphate within the soil profile, increased response to phos- 
phate fertilization placed in bands, and small loss of phosphate in the drainage 
water are explained on the basis of phosphate fixation. The factors discussed 
in connection with phosphate fixation include microbiological consumption, chemi- 
cal precipitation, and physicochemical adsorption. Fertilizer placement both in 
bands and below the zone affected by cultivation and summer drought are sug- 
gested for increasing the effectiveness of applied phosphate. 

Field experiments with phosphate fertilizers, T. B. Odland and T. R. Cox 
(Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 281 (1942) ^pp. 27, figs. 4)- — Superphosphate, concentrated 
superphosphate, ground bone, basic slag, dicalcium phosphate, and rock phosphate 
are compared for the period 1926-39 in an experiment involving different phosphate 
carriers which was begun in 1894. Comparisons were made between rock phos- 
phate and superphosphate on an equal phosphoric acid and an equal cost basis. 
The crops used consisted of potatoes, field corn, mixed hay, oats, barley, rape, 
and five vegetable crops. 

Superphosphate, either as the ordinary grade or as concentrated, was the most 
efficient source, in general. Rock phosphate became too slowly available for 
most crops and cannot be considered a satisfactory source. Ground bone was 
found satisfactory for some crops, but was too slowly available for most crops, 
and the cost per unit is too high for general usage. Basic slag was a very satis- 
factory source, but the unit cost is considerably more than in superphosphate. 
Dlcalcium phosphate was also satisfactory, but the cost per unit was somewhat 
higher than in superphosphate. If it can be obtained at the same cost per unit as 
superphosphate it should prove an economical source. The largest response to 
additional applications of phosphorus was obtained with cabbage, potatoes showed 
less response, and corn, oats, and mixed hay were intermediate. The authors con- 
clude that considering the availability, cost per unit of effective phosphoric acid, 
and yields obtained, superphosphate, either as the ordinary grade or in con- 
centrated form, is the most efficient source of phosphorus for fertilizer use in 
this region. 

Plant culture and nitrification studies with sludge-acid superphosphate, 
B. K. Bbown, K. D. Jacob, and F. R. Reid. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Fert., 9€ 
(1942), No. 7, pp. 5-6, 24, 25) .-Acid-sludge from the refining of petroleum 
products is sometimes used in the manufacture of superphosphate, but in some 
cases there has developed a prejudice against the use of superphosphate made 
from the sulfuric acid sludge over that made from clear sulfuric acid. Green- 
house and laboratory tests were undertaken to determine whether there was any 
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basis for this prejudice. Sludge-acid superphosphate from four different sources 
was usually found to give results that were not inferior to those ^obtained from 
clear-acid superphosphate. 

The authors also compared the different phosphates by means of nitrification 
studies on ammonium sulfate in soil cultures; Conversion of ammonium nitrogen 
to nitrate was practically the same over a 6-week period for both types of 
superphosphate. 

Liming the land, F. B. Bear (New Jersey Stas, Oir. 451 (1942) , pp. [-#]). — 
A popular discussion on the importance of using lihie for obtaining maximum 
returns from soils. The question of how much and what type of lime to use is 
also discussed. In connection with the type of lime to use, the author poihts out 
that the purpose of this publication is not so much to deal with the fom of lime 
as to encourage its greater use. 

Manganese for oats and white beans in Michigan, R. L. Cook and C. E. 
Millab. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Soil Sci. Soc, Amer, Proc., 6 (1941), pp. 224-227, 
figs. 6). — manganese deficiency disease, grey speck of oats, has been found on 
alkaline mineral soils. Oats growing on alkaline sandy loam soils in Ingham, 
St. Clair, and Tuscola Counties were found to be seriously affected by the dis- 
order. Applications of manganese sulfate greatly reduced the difficulty. Mag- 
nesium sulfate proved to be a imrtial corrective. During a survey of bean fields 
in 1940 for symptoms of potash deficiency, a discoloration of the bean leaves 
similar to that produced by a maganese deficiency was noted. Studies during 
1641 showed the difficulty to be present in a number of fields and parts of fields. 
Soil tests showed the soils to be neutral or slightly alkaline where the deficiency 
symptoms were observed. Deficiency symptoms were found where an unusually 
vigorous growth of the bean vines occurred, which led to the conclusion that the 
luxuriant growth resulted in an exhaustion of the available supply of manganese. 
Manganese sulfate treatments resulted in a disappearance of the deficiency 
symptoms. 

Wartime fertilizers for New Jersey (New Jersey Stas. Cir. 452 (1942), pp. 
[8]). — A condensed summary of recommendations concerning practices to in- 
crease the effectiveness of fertilizers and the kind of fertilizer to use for different 
croi>s. The problem of meeting the inorganic nitrogen shortage resulting from 
the use of nitrogen for war purposes is discussed under seven points indicating 
how nitrogen fertilizers can be used more effectively. Points to consider in 
getting the most from fertilizers in general are also presented. Recommendations 
of amounts and methods of application of fertilizers are given for various crops 
under different soil conditions. 

Water solutions of ordinary mixed fertilizers for use in starting and side- 
dressing plants, A. L. Prince and V. A. .Tiedjens (New Jersey Stas. Cir. 449 
(1942), pp. [-}]). — Because of the difficulty of obtaining the high-analysis ferti- 
lizers originally proposed for use in water solutions for transplanting or side 
dressing, the suitability of ordinary mixed fertilizers was determined. The 
percentage of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash soluble in water is given for 10 
grades of mixed fertilizers. Most of the nitrogen and potash was soluble in 
water,^ while only from one-half to two-thirds of the phosphate was water- 
soluble. The authors conclude that ordinary commercial grades of mixed fer- 
tilizer can be used for making liquid fertilizers for transplanting and side dressing 
purposes. 

Cottonseed meal ash as a fertilizer, P. Cobbea db Mello (Jour. Anter. Soo. 
Apron., 54 (1942), No. 7, pp, 677-676). — ^Due to the loss of northern European 
markets for cottonseed meal, the price has declined to the point where the pro- 
ducers of the meal are beginning to use it as a fuel, which results in a fertilizer 
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material known as cottonseed meal ash. Cottonseed meal ash is made up in its 
entirety of phosphates, potash, magnesium, and calcium, with the amount of 
carbonate practically insignificant. Its value as a fertilizer has been confirmed 
by some of the producers in various ways, and, for this reason, the author decided 
to prepare this brief article in order to dispel whatever doubt exists as to its 
true value as a fertilizer. The author presents the following analysis as 
representing typical cottonseed meal ash : Si02 0.92 percent, PaO# 43.60, KaO 32.70, 
MgO 17.80. and CaO 5.70 percent. 

AGRICULTUEAL BOTANY 

Geographical guide to floras of the world: An annotated list with spe- 
cial reference to useful plants and common plant names. — Pt. 1, Africa, 
AuBttraAla, North America, South America, and Islands of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, S. F. Blake and A. C. Atwood (U. 8. Dept Agr., 
Misc. Puh. 401 {1942), pp, [i]H-556). — ^The primary purpose of this hook is use- 
fulness rather than bibliographical completeness, since it alms to furnish an 
annotated catalog through 1939 of all the now useful floras and florlstic works, 
including those In periodical literature that list or describe the complete vascu- 
lar flora (or phanerogams only) of any region or locality, as well as all publi- 
cations dealing on the same scale with useful and medicinal plants, vernacular 
names, and botanical bibliography. In general, only the later works referring 
to a given region or subject are included, and publications dealing with only a 
part of a flora are covered only when dealing with edible, medicinal, or woody 
plants. Occasional titles relating to weeds and poisonous species, chiefly from 
the botanical standpoint, are also included. Papers that are primarily ecologi- 
cal have been omitted unless they contain fairly complete lists of the plants of 
the areas discussed. It is believed that no list of the scope of this one has ever 
been published before, and this part covers all the world except Europe and 
Asia and the islands closely associated with them, comprising about 2,597 
primary and 428 subsidiary titles. Author and geographical indexes are 
provided. 

Vegetacion y riqueza forestal de la Provincia de Esmeraldas (Ecuador) : 
Prlncipales especies medicinales y forestales [Vegetation and forest wealth 
of the Province of Esmeraldas (Ecuador) : Principal medicinal and forest 
species], M. Acosta Sous (Maderil, 14 (10)2), No, 165, pp. lS-16, fig. 1). 

The vegetation and natural resources of British Honduras, 0. L. Lundeix 
(Citron. Bot, 7 (1942), No. 4. pp. 169-111, fig. 1). 

The vegetation of Jamaica, F. Shreve (Citron. Bot, 7 (1942), No. 4t PP> 164- 
166). 

Two new dwarf species of Rubus from western China and Tibet and their 
Asiatic relatives, B. H. Walker (Jowr. Wash. Acad. 8ci., S2 (1942), No. 9, 
pp. 260-262). 

The ecology of turf grasses, J. C. Carroll (Ohio State XJniv., Ats. Doctoral 
Diss., No. 36 (I94I), pp. The author investigated the relative survival 

of a number of turf grasses when subjected to different degrees of drought and 
temperature, and the effect of nitrogenous fertilizers in conjunction with these 
other factors. Analyses were also made of the tissue for moisture, bound water, 
total nitrogen, and total sugars. 

Researches on drought resistance in spring wheat. — ^11, The effect of time 
of day on survival of plants during exposure to artificial drought, 0. B. 
Ken WAY, H. B. Peto, and K. W. Neatbt (Cwnad. Jour. Res., 20 (1942), No. 8, 
Sect 0, pp. 597-^d)?).— Continuing these studies,* the time of day during which 
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tests were conducted was found to have a pronounced effect on the injury sus- 
tained by wheat plants subjected to artificial drought. When the day was 
divided into four 6-hr. periods, beginning at 6 a. m., the period from then to 
noon provided the most severe test. In 12-hr. and 18-hr. exposures, relatively 
severe damage to the plants was associated with the inclusion of the 6 a. m.- 
to-noon period. 

Preliminary investigation of the rhythmic fluctuations in transpiration 
under constant environmental conditions, J. C. Montermoso and A. R. Davis. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Plant Physiol, 17 (1942), No. 3, pp. 4^3-480, figs. 2).— Leaves 
"tmd cuttings of Coleus llumei rooted in the usual manner under normal green- 
house conditions exhibited rhythmic transpiration fluctuation when placed 
under constant environal conditions of darkness, temperature, and humidity. 
The diurnal maximum and minimum fluctuations could be reversed by subjecting 
the plants to reversed light-dark periods using artificial light. There was a 
gradual transition of the maximum and minimum so that within 4 days a com- 
plete reversal was accomplished. There are 14 references. 

Root modifications induced in Zca mays seedlings by irradiating dry 
seeds with soft X-rays, G. P. Smith and H. Kersten (Plant Physiol, 17 (1942), 
No. 3, pp. 455-464, figs. 19). — External and histological modifications occurring 
in the primary roots of corn seedlings grown from X-rayed seeds are described 
and illustrated. See also a previous note (E. S. R., 85, p. 745). 

Tree growth and the environmental complex: A critique of **ring** 
growth studies with suggestions for future research, A. W. Sampson and 
W. S. Glock. (Univ. Calif, et al.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 8, pp. 614- 
620). — This conference report (August 1941) presents the views of a group of 
specialists on the formation and interpretation of “tree rings.” Much emphasis 
is placed on the complexity of the environal factors influencing tree growth and 
on the biometric difficulties in attempting to correlate tree growth with rainfall. 
It was agreed that extensive exjjerimental studies under controlled conditions 
would be desirable, and that the cooperation of physiologists, ecologists, clima- 
tologists, soil scientists, etc., is essential to a determination of the effects of 
the various environal factors on growth. 

Looking into a banana “tree”: Structure and growth of the world’s 
largest herb revealed, H. W. Rickett (Jour. N. Y. Bot. Card., 43 (1942), No. 
510, Sect. 1, pp. 141 - 148 , figs. 5). 

Growth and development of white poppy on varying daylength, N. A. 
Khlebnikova (Compt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. Sci. U. R. S. 8., n. ser., 32 (1941), 
No. 7, pp. 503-504)- — In experiments reported with two subspecies (not specified) 
of Papaver somniferum, the growth rate and development were deeply in- 
fluenced by day length. The form from Tarbagatai (Chuguchak) possessed 
a long-day habit whereas the one from Tien-Shan proved more plastic, easily 
tolerating a short photoperiod. 

Studies in the effects of prolonged rotation of plants on a horizontal 
klinostat. — ^III, Physiological reactions in the hypocotyl of Lupinus alhus, 
H. D. Bbain (New Phytol, 4 I (1942), No. 2, pp. 81-90, fig. 1). — Geotropic response, 
pH of the cell sap, suction-pressure value of the cell sap, extensibility of the 
cell walls, and growth-substance distribution were examined in white lupine 
hypocotyls grown on a horizontal klinostat, and the results are presented in 
detail. The evidence indicates that differential growth-substance distribution 
is a fundamental process in geotropic response and Induces greater extensi- 
bility of the cell walls receiving the increased growth-substance supply. 


* Canad. Jour. Res., 17 (1989), No, 8, Sect. C, pp. 294-296, figs, 2. 
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On the causes of regeneration after longitudinal splits, R. Snow {New 
Phytol, 41 (1942), No. 2, pp. tOI-101, figs. 4)> — In young stems split longitudinally 
the halves of the cambial ring are known to become rounded off into two rings 
by regeneration of the inner sides, and root tips behave similarly. Evidence 
is offered, mainly from experiments on sunflower liypocotyls, that the causal 
factor of this regeneration is neither a wound substance nor the formation of 
a new surface, but that in split stems it is the interruption of the continuity 
of the old cambial ring in the transverse directions. It is argued that if the 
splits cause regeneration by interrupting transverse continuity, then they must 
interrupt some process which normally occurs in these directions and maintains 
the unity of the organ. The evidence offered appears to Indicate that this 
transverse process is not the movement of a hormone capable of diffusing out 
of the cells, and that it needs continuity of protoplasm. 

Physiological studies in plant nutrition. — XII, Carbohydrate changes in 
the several organs of the barley plant during growth, with especial refer- 
ence to the development and ripening of the ear, II. K. Akchbold and B. N. 
Mukekjeb (Ann. Bot. [London], n. «er., 6 ( 1942 ), No. 21 , pp. figs. 9 ). — It 
is shown that there is no material interchange of carbohydrate between roots 
and aerial parts during ear development, so that the roots do not constitute 
a reserve for the ear. The amount of soluble glycosides, found highest in the 
leaves, fell towards harvest, but the loss was quite insignificant in relation to 
ear growth, so that this possible source of supply to the ear is also excluded. 
During the period of falling steam sugar (40 percent of the growth cycle) 60 
percent of the ear growth was made, but the loss of sugar accounted for only 
about 10 percent of the final dry weight of the ear. Since there was also a 
further 10 percent loss from the fraction insoluble in alcohol and cold water, 
there was no major break-down of cellulose complexes to supply the ear, and it 
is suggested that this loss of insoluble material was in fact not of carbohydrate 
but of N compounds. At least 80 percent of the ear dry weight must therefore 
result from direct assimilation by the leaves, stems, and ears themselves, and 
stored sugar cannot be regarded as essential to ear development. The sugar 
in the immature ear amounted to only 5 percent of its final weight, and it is 
doubtful if even this amount was actually condensed to starch. It is suggested 
that the demands of the ear exercise no special control over loss of stored 
sugar. 

The rates of sugar loss observed were probably not higher than might be 
expected if the sugar were lost in respiration, but the rapid loss from the leaf 
sheaths relative to leaves and from N-deficieut plants relative to full-N plants 
makes it difficult to accept this as a complete explanation of all the loss. It 
is suggested that each internode acts as a separate unit receiving supplies from 
the attendant leaf and sheath, and there may be some movement of stabilized 
sugar from sheath to corresponding Internode but it is deemed doubtful if 
there is a transference between the internodes themselves. There was no 
evidence of conversion of fructose to glucose or vice versa.- Although the pre- 
cise fate of the stored sugar remains uncertain, it was demonstrated that it 
plays no important part in ear development, and it is not yet certain that 
there is any upward translocation of such sugar at all. There are 22 
references. 

The culture of albino maize, H. A. Spoehb (Plant Physiol, 17 (1942), No. S, 
pp. 397-410, figs. 2). — ^Albino corn plants were kept alive for several months by 
artificial nutrition with sucrose and showed a definite Increase in dry weight 
above that of the seed from which they sprang. They also produced the same 
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number of leaves as normal plants and stamlnate and pistillate inflorescences. 
The albino leaves formed starch when infiltrated with sucrose and dextrose 
solutions but, in contrast to green leaves, not with solutions of glycerine or 
sorbitoi. Some theoretical aspects of the use of cultures of albinos for eluci- 
dating certain phases of the photosynthesis problem are discussed. There are 
18 references. 

Effect of saline substrate on hourly levels of carbohydrates and inorganic 
constituents of barley plants, H. G. Gauch and F. M. Eaton. (U. S. D. A. 
and Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Plant Physiol,, 17 (1942), No. 8, pp. 347-365, figs. 8).— 
To determine the relation between cyclic variations in transpiration rates on the 
accumulation of Inorganic constituents and the effect of saline substrates on the 
accumulation of carbohydrates, barley plants were grown in sand cultures with 
base nutrient (control), and with this plus 100 milllequlvalents per liter of 
chloride and 200 m. e./l. of sulfate, respectively, sampled six times over a 24-hr. 
cycle. The relative weights of the three lots on a fresh weight basis were 
100, 43, and 28, and on a dry weight basis 100, 61, and 43, respectively. The 
average moisture content of the three sets of plants was 90.6, 86.8, and 85.7 
percent, respectively. Under all treatments essentially uniform concentrations 
of Ca, Mg, Na, K, P, N, sulfate, and chloride in the dry matter occurred over 
the 24-hr. cycle in which temperature rose to 98° F. and the relative humidity 
dropped to 13 percent at noon. 

Addition of both chloride and sulfate salts reduced the Ca concentrations 
relative to controls, left Mg unchanged, caused a marked increase in Na and a 
marked decrease in K, and had little effect on total N and P concentrations. 
Accumulation of chloride in the controls was notably high, and addition of 
chloride brought about a further uptake. The controls contained 17 and the 
200-sulfate plants 27.7 in.'e. of S per 100 gm. of dry matter. Associated with 
this accumulation of S in the sulfate plants there was a depression in chloride 
content, but there was no change in the S content of chloride plants associated 
with chloride accumulation. Analyses for starch and sugars (4 p. m.) in the 
three sets of plants indicated that the accumulation of carbohydrates was 
associated with salt accumulation, showing that the salts Interfered with the 
utilization of carbohydrates in cellular elaboration rather than with photo- 
synthetic activity. There are 19 references. 

Induced formation of a ^-glucoside in the radish, L. P. Miller (Contrib. 
Boyce Thompson Inst., 12 (1942), No. 5, pp. 359-360). — “Through its isolation 
as the tetraacetate, /3-2-trichloroethyl-D-glucoside was shown to be formed in 
both roots and leaves of the radish from absorbed chloral hydrate.’’ 

The chlorophyll-protein compound of the green leaf, B. L. Smith ( Chron. 
Bot., 7 (1942), No. 4, pp. 148-149). — A review and brief general discussion, with 
bibliography. 

Nitrogenous character of penicillin, E. P. Abraham, W. Baker, B. Chain, 
H. W. Florey, E. R. Holiday, and B. Robinson (Nature [London], 149 (1942), 
No. 3778, p. 356). — Penicillin was shown to contain N. 

Sulphur content of seeds and seed weight in relation to effects of sulphur 
deficiency on growth of sunfiower plants, S. V. Eaton (Plant Physiol., 17 
(1942), No. 3, ,pp. 422-434t figs. 5).— Seeds from sunflower plants grown in a 
minus-S nutrient solution were fewer per head and much smaller than the 
plus-S seeds, but they contained the same percentage of S as the latter though 
much less on the absolute basis. The plus-S seeds were smaller than the originals, 
and contained slightly less actual' ^ per seed than the latter though more on a 
percentage basis. The small minus-S seeds germinated practically as well as the 
large plus-S and slightly better than the original seeds. Deficiency of S reduced 
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the size of plants from minus-S seeds more than that of plants from plus-S seeds, 
though this difference was small. As a means of reducing the error from S 
impurity In the seeds, the method proved unsatisfactory because of the relatively 
small plants produced by the small minus-S seeds. The effect of seed weight 
on the size of the plant was clearly shown, plants developing from the small 
mlnus-S seeds being much smaller than those from the larger plus-S seeds. 
However, considering the three lots of seeds the plus-S intermediate in weight 
between the minus S and the originals produced the largest plants. Relative to 
size of seeds, i>lants from mlnus-S seeds were larger than those from plus-S seeds, 
and this advantage was greater in plants grown with than without S in the 
nutrient solution. As shown by top-root ratios, size of seed affected the root 
more than the top, but the S-deflclency effect was the reverse. Production of 
larger plants by heavier seeds was due mainly to the greater amount of storage 
substances in the seeds. The only compound determined in this study was S, 
and the greater amount in the larger plus-S seeds was clearly one reason for 
the larger plants produced by these as compared with the minus-S seeds. It is 
unknown why the original seeds, which were larger and contained slightly more 
S than the plus-S seeds, failed to produce as large plants as the latter. It is 
suggested that competition among plants may account in part for the results 
obtained in this study. 

Absorption of selenium by corn from Astragalus extracts and solutions 
containing proteins, S. F. Treleasej,, S. S. Greenfield, and A. A. DiSomma 
(Science^ 96 (1942) ^ No. 2488, pp. 234-235, figs. 2 ). — Corn plants in culture 
solution absorbed far more Se from a water extract of Astragalus than from 
NaaSeOi. Furthermore, added bactotryptone, neopeptone, sodium caseinate, and 
proteose peptone approximately doubled the Se accumulation by corn, and smaller 
increases were obtained with other organic substances tested. It would seem 
obvious that various cultivated crops, themselves unable to rival the true indi- 
cator plants, might still be capable of significant activity as Se accumulators and 
converters in a soil rich in organic materials. 

Absorption and accumulation of rubidium bromide by barley plants: 
Localization in the root of cation accumulation and of transfer to the 
shoot, F. C. Steward, P. Prevot, and J. A. Harrison (Plant Physiol, 17 (1942), 
No. 3, pp. 411-421, figs. 2 ). — In barley roots there is a longitudinal gradation in 
cation accumulation similar to that shown for an anion (K S. R., 76, p. 467), and 
such gradation was demonstrated for Rb and K by use of spectrographlc methods. 
Like excised roots, those attached to the plant and in contact with a salt solution 
showed a gradation in salt concentration along their length — the highest being 
at the apex. Barley plants grown without access to external salts accumulated 
in their roots a greater concentration of Rb than of bromide from aerated RbBr 
solutions. The leafy shoot is the principal region of Rb accumulation, and the 
average concentration attained may exceed that even in the root tip. Br moves 
to the shoot more readily than Rb. After contact with RbBr solutions, and 
when transferred to solutions free of this salt, the shoot depleted the root of the 
salts it had previously absorbed— especially the bromide. 

When the shoot removes Rb and bromide from the root it does so first from the 
younger segments. Eventually, however, ions (especially bromide) may be with- 
drawn even from levels at which the endodermis should be impermeable. During 
this prodess the normal gradient of salt accumulation may be reversed. It is in 
the region of the root in which growth and vascular differentiation occur that 
transfer from the storage cells of the root to the stele for movement to the shoot 
is localized. Accumulation of Rb did not progress for long in excised roots, which 
ladced the stimulus of the shoot, but in attached roots, despite some removal to 
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the shoot, the concentrations continued to Increase for at least 130 hr. The 
shoot, which provides the stimulus for salt removal from the root also, by pro- 
moting the continued growth of the root, maintains at its apex the development 
and activity of the tissue chiefly responsible for absorbing salt from the external 
solution and transferring it to the stele and thence to the shoot. The uptake 
and distribution of salt is therefore responsive to the factors which in the whole 
organism correlate and integrate the growth of its parts. There are 12 references. 

Substituted phenoxy and benzoic acid growth substances and the rela- 
tion of structure to physiological activity, P. W. Zimmerman and A. E. 
Hitchcock (Contrih, Boyce Thompson Inst, 12 (1942), No, 5, pp. 321-S4S, 
figs. . — Several new growth substances are described and their effects on plants 

compared and contrasted with those reported for other hormonelike compounds. 
Among them, 2,4-dlchlorophenoxyacetlc acid and its derivatives proved most 
active for growth, inducing cell elongation of tomato at concentrations as low 
as 0.0007 percent in lanolin and comparing favorably with naphthaleneacetic 
acid. p-Chlorophenoxyacetic acid and o-chlorophenoxyacetlc acid were less active, 
in the order named. When a Br group was substituted in the para position in 
the ring, the resulting compound was less active than when Cl occupied the same 
position. 2-Bromo-3-nltrobenzolc acid showed growth activity down to 0.05 
percent in lanolin, and this is the first active compound with the carboxyl group 
linked directly to the ring. All the chlorophenoxy compounds exhibiting growth 
activity also induced another response having to do with morphogenesis. 
2'Bromo-3-nitrobenzoic acid and 2-chloro-5‘nltrobenzoic acid Induced formative 
effects, though the latter was inactive for cell elongation. The new compounds 
varied in their capacity to induce adventitious root development, the p-chloro and 
2,4-dlchlorophenoxyacetic acids and amides being the most active. The chloro- 
phenoxy compounds induced parthenocarpy when applied to flowers of tomato 
and cucumber. Considering the activity of halogen substituted derivatives, it is 
believed likely that additional research in this new field will yield many more 
active compounds. There are 14 references. 

The inhibition of germination, M. Evenabi, E. Konis, and S. B. Ullman 
{Chron. Bot, 7 (1942), No. 4, pp. 149-150). — ^Thls is a brief account of the 
authors’ work on germination inhibition exerted by seeds and fruits on seeds 
of their own or of other species. 

Seaweeds at Beanfort, North Carolina, as a source of agar, H. J. Humm 
(Science, 96 (1942), No, 2488, pp. 250-231), — In initiating a systematic testing 
of all the more common larger species of red algae of the Atlantic Coast from 
Beaufort southward to the Florida Keys, preliminary tests indicated that in the 
most common species (Oradlaria confer voides) 25-35 i)ercent of Its air-dry 
weight is agar. The alga is present in large amounts, is easily collected, and 
the method of preparation is described. Another common species is Hypnea 
musciformis, from which agar can also be made but which thus far, though 
usable, has been inferior in quality. Determinations on two species of pelagic 
Sargassum showed their content in alginic acid to be very small. Similar de- 
terminations of other red and brown algae are planned. 

Formation of nicotine in plants grafted on tobaccb, A. Shmuck, A. 
Smirnov, and G. Ilyin (Gompt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad, Sci, U. R. 8, 8,, n, ser,, S2 
(1941), No, 5, pp, 565-568), — When scions of Solanum nigrum, tomato, and 
Datura stramonium, none of which normally synthesize nicotine, wer^ grafted 
onto tobacco stocks, all three species were found to elaborate nicotine. Con- 
versely, when tobacco scions were grafted onto stocks of these three species, the 
tobacco itself lost its power to synthesize the alkaloid. It thus seems obvious 
that formation of nicotine by tobacco is connected in some obscure way with 
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the root system and stem of the plant. Tobacco grafted onto Nicotiana glauca 
also lost Its ability to elaborate nicotine, forming anabasine instead, but when 
N, glauca was grown on a tomato stock it produced as much anabasine as control 
plants on their own roots. The significance of these findings are brlefiy discussed. 

Interaction between Lycopersicum csculentum and Datura stramonium 
in the case of grafting, J. J. Kerkis and N. N. Pigulevskaya (Compt, Rend. 
(Dok.) Acad. 8ci. U. R. 8. 8.^ n. «er., 32 (1941), No. 7, pp. 505-508, figs. 3 ). — In 
the grafting experiments reported, atropine was found in all parts of the tomato 
scion on D. stramonium stock and no correlation was noted between the amount 
and the relative ages of the graft components Involved. However, the concen- 
trations in different parts of the graft differed greatly, tlie lowest quantities 
occurring in the fruit. With tomato as stock under Datura, its fruit contained 
only insignificant amounts of atropine, but the amounts in the green parts of the 
tomato differed but little whether it was used as stock or scion. Atropine was 
always present in Datura grown on tomato stock, but none was contained in the 
progeny of seed from plants receiving their atropine by way of grafting. Though 
the biochemical properties of all parts of the tomato plant underwent considerable 
changes from grafting on Datura, the form of its fruit was very little affected. 

Ergot, J. C. Neill (New Zeal. Jour. Sci. and TechnoL, 23 (1941), No. 3 A, 
pp. 130A-137A, figs. 8 ). — The occurrence in New Zealand and life history of ergot 
(Claviceps purpurea and C. paspali) are briefly described, and an account is 
given of preliminary commercial production trials on rye. 

The chemistry, pharmacology, and toxicology of ergot (Claviceps pur- 
purea), I. J. Cunningham (New Zeal. Jour. 8ci. and Technol, 23 (1941), No. 
3 A, pp. 138A-145A ). — Some new toxicological data are included in this study. 

Manual of methods: Supplement to Leaflet I (Pure Cult, Study Dact., 10 
(1942) t No. 3, pp. [^]+8). — A review is presented of certain basic considerations 
underlying the purposes for which the publications of the Committee on Bac- 
teriological Technic of the Society of American Bacteriologists are Issued. These 
include the meaning of pure culture study, relation to taxonomy, publications 
of the committee, pitfalls to be avoided by the student, and practical hints. 

Routine tests for the descriptive chart: Morphological and biochemical, 
H. J. Conn et al. (Pure Cult. Study Bact., 10 (1942), No. 2, Leaflet 5, 8. ed., pp. 
[2]+23,fig.l). 

Growth factors for bacteria. — XIII, Purlflcation and properties of an 
eluate factor required by certan lactic acid bacteria, B. L. Hutchings, 
N. Bohonos, and W, H. Peterson. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., 14I 
(I94I), No. 2, pp. 521-528 ). — “A method for the preparation of concentrates of 
the norlt eluate factor is presented. The active principle is an acid and prob- 
ably contains an amino group. The nutritional importance of the compound is 
indicated by its indispensable role in the nutrition of certain bacteria and its 
probable requirement by the chick.*’ 

On the width and origin of bacterial flagella, G. Knaysi. (Cornell Unlv.). 
(Science, 95 (1942)^ No. 2468, pp. 406-407).— Using methods described and a 
photograph of Aerolacter cloacae taken with the electron microscope, the width 
of the flagellum was found to be between 0.02/t and O.OSp in thickness, with an 
average ratio of 1 : 22 between the width of the dried flagellum and that of the 
dried cytoplasm. Furthermore, the flagellum apparently arises from the 
cytoplasm rather than the cell wall. 

Bacteria attacking petroleum and oil fractions, R. W. Stone, M. R. 
Fenske, and A. G. 0. White. (Pa. State Col.), (Jour. Bact., 44 (1942) t ^0. 2, 
pp. id9-i78) .—Cultures capable of attacking crude oil, lubricating oils, vaseline, 
aq)halt, and all other petroleum fractions used were obtained from garden soil 
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and their reactions studied in detail. All were motile gram-negative rods, in- 
cluding Pseudomonas and many white-mucoid types. They were obtained from 
all soil samples tested and appeared to be of common occurrence. The cul- 
tures exhibited no specific ability to attack one type of oil but rather a capacity 
to adapt themselves, according to conditions, to attack any particular oil present. 
There are 15 references. 

A bacteriological comparison between synthetic and natural glycerol, 
H. J. Pepplee. (Kans. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Bact., 44 (194^), No, 2, pp. 233-236 ). — 
Studies of growth on glycerol-salts media and of dehydrogenase activity of sus- 
pensions of micro-organisms (Mycotorula and bacteria of widely different gen- 
era) indicated synthetic glycerol (Shell) to be as good a substrate as glycerol 
derived from lipids. Culture of Phytomonas tumefaciens and Balmonella 
puUorum in the synthetic media had no deleterious effect on tlielr virulence. 

Nitrogen fixation in leguminous plants. — 1, General characters of root- 
nodule bacteria isolated from species of Medicago and Trifolium in Aus- 
tralia, H. L. Jensen (Linn, 80 c, N, 8 , Wales, Proo,, 67 (1942), pt, 1-2, pp, 98-108, 
pi, 1 , figs, 3). — From host plants grown in Australia, 24 strains each of Rhizo- 
hium meliloti and R, trifolii were isolated, and as a whole they conformed to the 
general descriptionsr of the two species. Carbohydrate fermentation revealed 
no subgroups within the'species, but was stronger in R. meliloti. The limits for 
growth were pH 5.1--5.3 for R, trifolii and pH 5.3-6.5 for R. meliloti. In well- 
buffered nutrient solutions, particularly in the presence of organic salts, R, 
trifolii failed to grow at pH 7.1-7.5 and had an optimum at pH 5.5-6.5, whereas 
R, meliloti had an optimum at pH 7-8 and grew at values above pH 8.7. All 
R, trifolii strains (except one) produced nodules on sterile seedlings and appeared 
to be effective on some species of clover; thQ ineflSciency of strains from white 
clover on subterranean clover and vice versa was an inconstant phenomenon. 
All strains of R. meliloti produced effective nodules on alfalfa, but in burr trefoil 
this was true only for strains isolated from varieties of M, hispida. These 
strains belonged to a group apparently differing from the rest in being slightly 
more sensitive to acid reaction and in not readily forming a clear ssone in milk. 
Some R. meliloti strains djssociated, giving rise to two types of variants, one 
producing a mucoid and the other a firm and wrinkled growth. There are 20 
references. 

The effectiveness of certain strains of the soya-bean nodule organism 
when associated with different varieties of the host plant, J. Botes and 
G. Bond (Ann. Appl. Biol, 29 (1942), No. 2, pp. 103-108) .—The results of observa- 
tions on N fixation by four strains of soybean nodule bacteria, when associated 
with four host varieties (Manchu, Brown C, Black O, and Green Jap) grown in 
sand culture in the greenhouse, agreed with those of certain previous investiga- 
tors in showing that the relative effectiveness of some of the strains varied when 
associated with different host varieties. The reason for this variation is briefly 
discussed, and consideration is given to the best basis for comparing the effec- 
tiveness of bacterial strains associated with host varieties of different growth 
habit or with the same host variety under different conditions. Those strains 
effective with the American variety Manchu were also effective with the British 
varieties. There are 13 references. 

The mycorrhizal relations of larch. — ^lU, Mycorrhiza formation in na- 
ture, J. B. How (Ann. Bot. [London], n. ser., 6 (1942), No. 21, pp. 103-129, pi 1, 
figs. (?).— In continuation (E. S. R., 85, p. 601), the roots of Larix deoidua were 
found capable of being grouped into two classes, lateral and sublateral, corre- 
sponding to the long and short roots of pine. The majority of the mycorhizas 
were normally formed by infection of the sublaterals. Boletus elegans and 
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PaxiUus ifi/volutua were isolated from larch mycorhizas, and Mycelium radicis 
atrovirena from pseudomycorhizas. Evidence is presented that infection of 
the sublaterals by a mycorhiza-former such as B, elegana results In an increase in 
the number of cortical cells in the roots as compared with the uninfected or with 
infection by pseudomycorhizas. Detailed descriptions are given for the struc- 
tural features resulting from Infection by B. elegana, B. viacidua, P, imolutua, 
a yellow hymenomycete mycelium, M. radicia atrovirena, and two unidentified 
mycelia. The general features of mycorhiza formation in larch are discussed, 
and an appendix takes up mycorhiza formation in experipaental culture. There 
are 30 references. 

Respiratory studies of the micrococci, T. D. Nunheimeb and F. W. Fabian. 
(Mich. Bxpt Sta.). (Jour. Bact., 44 (1942), No. 2, pp. 215-232, flga. 2).— The 
results of a study of the respiratory activities of Micrococcua luteua, M. flavua, 
M. oAirantUicua, M. cinnehareua, and M. freudenreichii are presented in detail. 

Bactericidal effects of Aspergillus clavatus, B. P. Wiesnee (Nature 
[London), 149 (1942), No. 3778, pp. 356-357). — ^Two strains of A. clavatua proved 
capable of sterilizing fiuld media inoculated with Staphylococcua aureua and 
other organisms. The active substance differed from penicillin not only by being 
bactericidal as well as bacteriostatic but also in several other characters. 

A simple photoelectric relay, E. B. Woekino. (Kans. State Col.). (Science, 
96 (1942), No. 2490, p. 281, fig. 1). — ^The relay described was used in the station 
milling research laboratory for controlling an adiabatic calorimeter for measure- 
ment of the heating of damp wheat. 

An atmospheric halatonieter, C. P. Sideris. (Univ. Hawaii). (Plant 
Phyaiol, 17 (1942), No. 3, pp. 497-499, fig. 1). — Measurement of salt water carried 
by strong winds from the ocean and deposited on crop plants grown in fields near 
the coast becomes at times an important economic problem. For use in this and 
similar studies, an apparatus foi collecting salt particles from the atmosphere 
was developed and is described and Illustrated. 

GENETICS 

Mock-dominance and hybrid vigor, F. D. Richet (Science, 96 (1942), 
No. 2490, pp. 280-281). — Two plant varieties, one with twice as many internodes 
of half the length as the other, will be equal in height. A hybrid between them 
will exceed their height by 12.5 percent if internode number and length are ex- 
actly intermediate in inheritance, i. e., without dominance. This effect, here 
termed “mock-dominance,” “results from the fact that plant height is determined 
as the product of number and length of internodes and from the relations that 
obtain between the means of products and the product of means.” The same 
principle applies to other characters such, e. g., as yields of grain, leaf areas, 
growth rates, and chlorophyll content v. leaf area. The applications to plant 
breeding are briefly discussed. 

Western Guatemala a secondary center of origin of cultivated maize 
varieties, P. C. Mangelsdobt and J. W. Camebon (Harvard Univ., Bot. Mua. 
Leaflet, 10 (1942), No. 8, pp. 217-252, pla. 2, fig. i).-— In a previous publication 
by Mangelsdorf and Reeves (B. S. R., 82, p. 177), the tripartite theory of the 
origin of corn was presented. This study concerns itself with the concept that 
new types of corn originating directly or indirectly from the Zea-THpaacum 
cross and admixture with THpaacum comprise the majority of Central and North 
American varieties. Chromosome knob counts in 162 varieties from 38 western 
Guatemala localities showed a range in numbers from 1 to 16, and all of the 18 
knob positions known in corn and also 3 previously unreported positions were 
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encountered. The greatest diversity was found in a small area where low- 
knob and high-knob varieties occur in close proximity, and this is also the area 
in which teosinte is found growing in the wild. The corn of western Guatemala 
exhibits great external morphological diversity, but plants with 6 knobs or less 
uniformly possess pubescent leaf sheaths, a coarse seminal root system, and 
susceptibility to lodging and smut. These varieties were found only at altitudes 
of 6,600 ft. or more. The number of chromosome knobs was associated with 
various characteristics which may have been derived from Tripaacum. The 
combined evidence suggests that a South American .corn variety — characterized 
by pubescent leaf sheaths, coarse seminal roots, and susceptibility to lodging 
and smut — hybridized with a species of Tripaacum to produce the new genus 
Euchlaena and new corn varieties exhibiting Tripaacum admixture. Westerh 
Guatemala is thus regarded as a secondary center of origin of cultivated corn 
varieties. The potential value for purposes of plant breeding of the tripsacold 
corn varieties of Guatemala is pointed out. There are 22 references. 

The association of mutants with homozygous deficiencies in Zea mays, 
B. McClintock. (Univ. Mo.). (Genefics, 26 (1941) t No. 5, pp. 542-511^ pla, 18, 
fig a, 2) . — Corn mutants were found to arise following changes in the chromatin 
constitution of the ring-shaped chromosomes, such changes being produced after 
their aberrant behavior in some of the mitotic divisions. The types of mutants 
produced by these altered chromosomes were simple (composed of a single recog- 
nizable character) or compound (composed of two or more of the characters 
recognizable as simple mutants). In a number of cases the altered ring-shaped 
chromosomes producing the simple or compound mutants were isolated. By 
appropriate tests it was proved that the compound mutants were the products 
of two or more of the simple mutants. One group of mutants was located 
within the limits of the proximal four chromomeres of the short arm of chromo- 
some 5, and the second group within the limits of the next five chromomeres. 
Evidence led to the conclusion that each mutant character was produced by a 
homozygous minute deficiency and associated with loss of a particular minute 
segment. The simple mutants were associated with loss of one such segment, 
and the compound with loss of two or more. 

Incomplete seed failure as a result of somatoplastic sterility, R. A. 
Brink and D. C. Cooper. (Univ. Wis.). (Oenetica, 2€ (19Iil), No. 5, pp. 481-^05, 
figa, 7). — In the cross Nicotiana ruatica $ X N. tahacum most of the hybrid 
seeds collapse before capsule maturity, but in N. ruatica selfed seed formation 
is normal and in N. ruatica 9 X N. glutinoaa $ all the seeds abort at an early 
stage. The course of development of the N. ruatica X N. tahacum seeds was 
similar to that in the N. ruatica X N. glutinoaa in the retardation of endosperm 
growth, pronounced hyperplasia of the nucellus, and failure of the integumen- 
tary cells between the vascular bundle apex and the chalazal pocket to differenti- 
ate into conducting elements, but development of the former hybrid was less 
abnormal than that of the latter. The two kinds of hybrid seeds differed from 
each other and from normal N. ruatica seeds even at the 2-cell proembryo stage 
in relative volumes of endosperm and nucellus. The proportions of seeds of 
the different hybrids in which the endosperm was occluded by overgrowth of 
the nucellus at the 8- to 16-cell embryo stages are compared. In all N. 
ruatica X N. tahacum seeds continuing growth beyond the early stages the 
endosperm was in direct association with the integument through a narrow 
gap in the nucellus at the chalazal end, and the endosperm and embryo in 
persisting seeds grew at the expense of the Integument. This hybrid is 
interpreted as a case of incomplete somatoplastic sterility, the developmental 
changes associated with this phenomenon usually prc ceeding to a point resulting 
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in seed- failure. These findings are discussed in relation to seed failures in 
other plants, particularly cultivated fruits. Tliere are 23 references. 

Genetic nature of self- and cross-incompatibility in potatoes, B. P. Pal 
and P. Nath (Nature [London], Hd {Wt2), No. 577-}, pp. 2i6-2Jyr, fig. i)'.— 
The results of the four crosses outlined are said to show that self- and cross- 
incompatibility in Solanum caldasii and iSf. suhtilis are distinctly inherited char- 
acters. Detailed examination of the available data indicated five sterility fac- 
tors which, operating in various combinations, determine self- and cross- 
incompatibility. The genetic composition of the eight major groups of plants 
was established and is diagrammatically shown. It is pointed out that the two 
species not only resemble each other closely in floral and vegetative characters 
and in reactions to short-day conditions, but also possess sterility factors in 
the same allelic series. Thus there appears no valid reason for regarding them 
as separate species. 

An amphidiploid Lactuca, R. 0. Thompson. (U. S. D. A.). {Jonr. llered., 
S3 (19^2) j No. 7, pp. 233-264, flg^- 3). — Partially fertile Fa progenies were ob- 
tained in certain crosses of 9- and 17-chromosomc Lactuca species. Detailed cyto- 
loglcal examinations of the Fi root tips and of mk*rosi)orogenesis in the Fa plants 
revealed that these are amphidlploids with 26 pairs of somatic chromosomes. In 
an Fg population of 127 plants there was no evidence of segregation, the plants ap- 
pearing identical as in a fixed species. The ix)sslble origin of the araphldiplolds 
is discussed in detail. Evidently reduction division in the Fi generation must 
have failed in the genesis of the female gametophyte, and all of the plants in the 
Pa generation must have developed from the union of the unreduced gametes. 

Induction of polyploidy in crop plants, L. S. S. Kumar and A. Abraham 
(Cur. 8ci. [India], 11 (1942), No. 3, pp. 112-113, figs. 4). — This note deals with 
the colchicine technic and detailed results of induced polyploidy in black gram 
(Phaseolus radiatuB—P. mungo), and with the consequences of autopolyploidy. 

Tetraploidy in tomatoes induced by the use of colchicine, E. C. Stair 
and R. K. Showalter. (Ind. EIxpt. Sta.). (Amer. 8oo. Hort. Sci. Pror., 
40 (1942), pp. S83-3S6, figs. 2). Tetraploid tomato plants were produced by 
immersing the tips of young vigorous plants in vials of colchicine solution and by 
soaking seeds in the same material. The tetraploid plants produced seed which re- 
sulted in large nonfruitful tetraplolds. The production of tetraplolds would 
appear to have no commercial value Insofar as increased size of fruit or yields is 
concerned, but conceivably might be of value in facilitating the crossing of some 
rather distantly related species needed in breeding programs. 

Apple breeding: Variation within and between progenies of Delicious 
with respect to freezing injury due to the November freeze of 1940, 
H. L. Lantz and B. S. Pickett. (Iowa Expt. Sta. Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Amer. 
flfoc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 237-240) .Slightly over one-half of 1,603 
trees, representing 24 different crosses in which Delicious occurred as one parent, 
were rated as having none or slight injury following the disastrous November 1940 
blizzard. The individual progenies varied widely in their behavior, but in nearly 
if not all of the lots some trees were found which were free from freezing Injury. 
The hardiness of the second parent was the potent factor with Wealthy, Patten, 
and Antonovka crosses, all of which contained a high percentage of hardy seed- 
lings. The Jonathan X Delicious combination, despite the fact that both parents 
suffered great damage in the freeze, contained some seedlings with a high degree 
of cold resistance. In general, it was evident that hardy parents transmitted 
hardiness to a relatively high percentage of their seedlings. 

Air analysis of the fruit characteristics of seedlings of Rome Beauty, 
Gallia Beauty, and Golden Delicious parentage, P. O. H.iRTMAn and F. S. 
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Howlett. (Ohio State Univ. and Expt Sta.). (An^er. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc.y 
40 (1942) pp, 241-244).— In discussing the results of apple breeding studies, 
the authors suggest that the varieties Rome Beauty and Gallfa Beauty have only 
very limited use in breeding work where good color and dessert quality are desired. 
These varieties transmitted predominantly the factors for late blooming, only fair 
color, poor quality, January season, medium size, and mid-October picking ma- 
turity. Apparently both varieties have a lieterozygotic genetic constitution, and a 
number of factors or genes, both cumulative and di^fferential, govern the inherit- 
ance of the characters considered in the experiment. 

Cytogenetic studies in Poa pratensis and its hybrid with Poa alpina, 
B. Akebbero (Heredita.% 28 (1942) No. 1-2, pp. 1-126, figs. 61). — This mono- 
, graphic study (with 88 references) includes investigations of 12 specially selected 
strains of P. pratensis, progeny investigations of material collected in nature, 
and the results of crosses with P. alpina. 

Genetic control of biochemical reactions in Neurospora: An *'amino- 
benzoicless** mutant, E. L. Tatum and G. W. Beadle. (Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 28 
(1942), No. 6, pp. 234-243, figs. 4)- — An X-ray-induced mutant strain of N. orassa 
was obtained which requires p-aminobenzoic acid, its growth being a func- 
tion of the amount supplied. With adequate amounts available it was indistin- 
guishable from the parent strain, from which it was found to differ by a single 
gene. Sulfanilamide inhibited the growth of both parent and mutant strains, and 
in both cases the inhibition was overcome by excess p-aminobenzoic acid. A num- 
ber of substances related to p-aminobenzoic acid were able to replace it, but their 
activities were much less pronounced. It is concluded that none of them is con- 
cerned with its normal synthesis, and that this biosynthesis probably does not in- 
volve the introduction of an amino group Into a preformed benzene ring. There 
are 13 references. 

Tetraploidy in Antirrhinum majus induced by sanguinarine hydro- 
chloride, T. M. Little. (U. S. D. A.). (Science, 96 (1942) No. 2486, pp. 188- 
189). — In this preliminary report, tetraploidy is said to have been induced by 
this alkaloid in at least 5 percent of the treated snapdragon plants, and the effect 
on mitosis is excised Lilium roots was also similar to that of colchicine in pro- 
ducing shortened and split “C-chromosomes.” 

A centrifuga^ilo fonte de varia^des cromosomicas [Centrifugation as a 
cause of chromosome variations], A. CAmaba (Agron. Lusitana, 2 (1940), No. 2, 
pp. 181-202, pis. 3, figs. 14; Eng. ahs., p. 200). — Centrifuging the pollen mother 
cells of Rlweo discolor proved effective in producing chromosome variations, the 
quantitative variations most frequently observed being those resulting from 
nondisjunctions. Structural changes consisted chiefly of chromosome fusions, re- 
sulting in the formation of bridges and fragments. The method is believed to 
show promise for inducing the polysomic condition in plant breeding. There are 
25 references. 

Rayas cariologicas na V. sativa L. [Karyological races of Vicia sativa], 
L. A. COUTINHO (Agron. Lusitanoi, 2 (1940), No. 4, pp. 3^9-403, figs. 8; Eng. abs., 
pp. 402-403). — This study was undertaken as a contribution to the systematics 
of lines of Y. sativa subspecies angustifoUa and obovata, V. amphicarpa, and V. 
macrocarpa, and to provide data for breeding. The same chromosome constitu- 
tion (2n==12) and the same morphological types were found for the V. sativa 
lines studied, and a partial analogy was also observed between them and V. 
macrocarpa with regard to chromosomes B, C, D, and B. Plants of. a hybrid 
line showed some alterations in chromosome number and also some nonhomologous 
chromosomes associated with sterility for the great majority of individual 
planta This sterility is discussed. It was possible to identfy V. sativa and V. 
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maorooarpa as the parents of this hybrid through the presence of the more 
complete chromosome sets peculiar to those species. From these studies on 
y. sativa and V. macrocarpa and work of others on y. aativa and V. amphicarpay 
it Is concluded that the three species are distinct (mainly due to the presence 
of “unstable” chromosomes A, B, F, G. and H), though closely related as shown 
chiefly by the characteristic “stable” chromosomes C, D, and E. 

Hereditary transmission of induced tetraploidy and compatibility in 
fertilization, A. B. Stout and C. Chandler (Sciencey 96 (1942)y No. 2k89y pp. 
257-258) .—The present report confirms previous results (E. S. B., 85, p. 602), 
the condition of Induced tetraploidy eliminating the self-incompatibility of the 
diploid somatic parent in Petum axillaris. This condition was transmitted to 
all tetraploid recombinations of genetic factors obtained in each of the seed 
progenies. Also among the members of each progeny there was complete cross- 
compatibility for at least some one pf the classes of pollen segregating from the 
tetraploid complex. In backcross relations the only incompatibility that con- 
tinued wajs when the haploid pollen of a self-incompatible parent was used to 
pollinate a pistil of the tetraploid offspring. In the diploid plants of P. axillaris 
there is genetic control ( E. S. B., 80, p. 29) In the relations of fertilization which 
effects self- and cross-incompatibilities, but when these genetic factors were 
duplicated in tetraploid branches and in their seed progenies there was no longer 
expression in respect to seed production of either self-incompatibility or intra-sib 
cross-incompatibility. 

The influence of inbreeding on birth weight, rate of growth, and type 
of dairy cattle, J. W. Bartlett, B. P. Beece, and O. L. Lepard. (N. J. Expt. 
Stas.) (Jour. Anim. Sci.y 1 (191^2) y No. 5, pp. 206-212). — Data are presented 
showing that inbreeding can be practiced successfully with dairy cattle provided 
one begins with genetically superior animals and employs rigid selection (E. S. B., 
82, p. 239), In the conduct of this study 112 Holstein-Friesian heifers produced 
by 5 sires were classified for body type, with weights and measurements taken 
at birth and approximately 5-mo. intervals up to and after calving. Inbreeding 
directed toward the family of Ormsby Sensation 45th indicated that there were 
carried factors for heavier weight at birth, but no relation was found between 
intensity of inbreeding and type. 

Cross-breeding for beef production, B. W. Phillips, W. H. Black, B. Knapp, 
Jr., and B. T. Clark. (U. S. D. A, coop. Mont. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Anim. 
Sci.y 1 (1942) y No. Sy pp. 213-220). — Data are presented on the weights, feed con- 
sumption, and carcass grades of 57 crossbred Shorthorn $ X Hereford $ steers 
in comparison with 67 purebred Hereford steers. These data showed the cross- 
breds to excel in rate of gain, dressing percentage, and fewer digestive disorders 
than were experienced in purebreds. Differences in the efllclency of gain, 
slaughter grades, and carcass quality were not statistically significant. In 
general crossbred steers exhibited less variability than purebreds in the 2 yr. 
of the study. 

Prenatal development of the bovine, L. M. Winters, W. W. Green, and 
B. E. Comstock (Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui. 151 (1942), pp. 50, figs. 65). — ^The 
prenatal development of the bovine, as ascertained from specimens of ova, em- 
bryos, and fetuses of known age in their dams, slaughtered at periodic intervals, 
is described. Measurements are presented as well as indications of the attach- 
ments and changes occurring at different stages of development. 

Crossbreeding for lamb and wool production, J. A. Gorman, F. S. Hultz, 
B. L. Hiner, 0. G. Hankins, and D. A. Spencer. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Wyo- 
ming Sta. Bui. 254 U942), pp, 48, figs, J2). —Study of the carcass quality and 
character of wool produced by lambs from Bamboulllet grade ewes mated with 
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Columbia, Corriedale, Lincoln, and Romney rai^s over a 5-yr. period si -owed that 
in the character of the fleece the flrst-cross Corriedale lambs r.n <1 highest, 
whereas the Lincoln rams produced the best length of 12-mo . and the 

Columbia lambs excelled in pounds of grease wool produced in ! i < The wool 
produced by the crossbred ewes at different ages did not sigo j. m alter the 
order of superiority. In average wool weight at 1, 2, 3, or 4 yr. » u;* . . ond-cross 

hybrids were not significantly better than the original grade Kamh iniiet ewea 
The staple length was greater but much variation in fieece weight, fleece grade, 
and staple length existed within the groups sired by rams of the different breeds. 
In sheared body weight at 12 mo. of age the hybrids from the several sires ranked 
as Columbia, Lincoln, Romney, and Corriedale. Of the ewes that actually raised 
lambs those bred to Columbia rams produced an average of 82.52 lb., ns contrasted 
with 77.27, 76.71, and 71.85 lb. by Romney, Corriedale, and Lincoln rams, respec- 
tively. The first-cross ewes, Corriedale X Rambouillet, produced 121 second-cross 
iambs, of which 108 were raised per 100 ewes. A- brief summary is presented, 
based on detailed studies and measurements of the carcasses, proportion of the 
cuts, color, cooking qualities, and palatability. These results showed that the 
lambs at slaughter generally rated medium, with the Lincoln X Rambouillet 
being slightly inferior. The lambs sired by the Columbia rams produced carcasses 
which graded medium after both the first and second cross. Carcasses sired by 
the other rams received less favorable grades. 

Influence of heredity and other factors on 180-day Weight in Poland 
China swine, J. A. Whatlbt, Jr. (Iowa Bxpt. Sta.). (Jour, Agr, Rea. [U. S.], 
65 (1942) t No. 5, pp, 249-264, figs. 5).— Statistical analyses of variance of 180-day 
weights of 1,304 Poland China pigs produced in 267 litters in relation to the 
inbreeding in the continuance of the herd closed to outside blood (E. S. R., 78, 
p. 469) indicated that at least 30 percent and perhaps more than 40 percent of 
the individual variance was due to the additive effects of genes. Studies were 
made of variance within litters and between litters having the same and different 
sires and dams. The degree of heritabillty depending on the resemblance between 
related and unrelated animals was calculated as 20 percent from paternal half 
sibs, 40 percent from full sibs not litter mates, and 30 percent as a result of the 
action of genetic factors combining additively. Regression of variance on per- 
centage inbreeding supplemented and confirmed these estimates. The regression 
coeflicient Indicated an average decrease of 0.76 lb. in weight for each 1 percent 
increase in inbreeding. Weaning weight was twice as important as birth weight 
as an indication of the 180-day weight. Seasonal differences and year-to-year 
changes in environment were influencing factors, as were differences in the age 
of dams, but the latter influence was small. Because of the selected nature of 
the parents it was considered that correlations of 0.051 and 0.132 between pater- 
^ nal and maternal half sibs, respectively, 0.152 between dam and offspring, 0.339 
between litter mates and 0.202 between nonlitter mate sibs were underestimates 
of what should occur in an unselected population. 

Close linkage between mntations with similar effects, L. 0. Dunn and 
E. Caspabi (Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 28 (1942), No. 5, pp. 205-210). — In connec- 
tion with further studies of the morphological effects of genes, which the authors 
have found to be located in similar areas of the chromosomes of mice, attention 
is called to five mutations which are designated as Fu, Ki, F, P and P. These 
are shown to be grouped in two classes : One Involves Fu and Ki and the other 
the T series discussed by Gluecksohn-Schoenhelmer (E. S. R., 84, p. 313). There 
is indication in the single tailless animal produced in 785 progeny that Ki and T 
may produce a greater interaction when both are present on the same chromosome. 
The simplest assumption concerning tha relationship of T Kink and Fused is 
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that they represent mutations In duplicate loci lying next to each other In the 
chromosomes. This of course is an assumption. 

Growth in silver dwarf mice, with and without injections of anterior 
pituitary extracts, R. W. Bates, T. Laanes, E. C. MacDoweul, and O. Riddije 
(Endocrinology, SI (1942), No. 1, pp. 58-58, fig. i).— Significant weight Increases 
were shown to result In Silver dwarf mice (B. S. R., 86, p. 32) from treatment 
with 1 pg. daily doses of two anterior pituitary fractions— one Involving pro- 
lactin and the other practically free of prolactin. It was shown that a 80-percent 
gain in body weight was induced by the treatment. 

Skeletal abnormalities of short spined turkeys, V. S. Asmundson. (Univ. 
Calif.). (SoG. Ewpt. Biol md Med. Proc., 50 (1942), No. 1, pp. 120-128, figs. 2).— 
In a closely inbred strain of Bourbon, Red turkeys there were noted 3 segregating 
families from which there were produced 69 normal to 14 progeny with shortened 
necks and bodies which failed to hatch. The lethal mutation was considered 
due to the action of an autosomal recessive. The heads were abnormal in those 
not hatching, and such birds showed the necks and bodies to be reduced in length 
due to a crowding of the vertebrae. Ash analysis showed the wing and leg 
bones to be approximately normal, but the ash in the scapula and ilium was 
I'educed. 

Pituitary weight in growing New Zealand white rabbits in relation to 
live weight, H. H. Kibleb, A. J. Bergman, and C. W. Turner. (Mo. Bxpt. 
Sta.). (Endocrinology, 81 (1942), No. 1, pp. 59-62, fig. I).— Based on 328 S 
and 370 9 New Zealand white rabbits over 3 kg. in weight, it w-as shown that 
the sex relations to body weight were statistically significant. In both sexes the 
ratio of pituitary to body weight was found to decline during growth. Tables 
are presented for calculating pituitary weights for both sexes from variable 
body weights. 

Ovulation and its relation to estrus in cows, A. Nalbandov and L. E. 
Casida. (Univ. Wis.). (Jour. Anim. 8ci., 1 (1942), No. 8, pp. 189-198).— 
In 72 heat periods of 22 grade dairy cows, ovulation usually occurred at approx- 
imately 11 o’clock in the morning with oestrous ending at 8-9 o’clock the evening 
before. From these data it appeared that mating or insemination during the 
afternoon of day of heat would probably be better than mating in the morning. 
Differences in the time of termination of oestrous and the occurrence of ovulation 
were noted between cows first found on heat in the afternoon and in the morning. 
A considerable part of the variance in time of ovulation was attributed to differ- 
ences between individuals. The later the hour that heat ended the later the time 
of ovulation. These results with dairy cattle showed much similarity to those 
for beef cattle noted by Brewster and Cole (E. S. R., 85, p. 239) . 

Effects of crystalline estrin implants on the tibia of young hypophysec- 
tomized female rats, B. A. Kibbick, M. E. Simpson, H. Becks, and H. M. 
Evans. (Univ. Calif.). (Endocrinolos^, 81 (1942), No. 1, pp. 98-96, figs. 4).— 
No histological differences were noted between the tibia of hypophysectomlzed 
rats treated by subcutaneous implantation of pellets of oestrin and their un- 
treated controls. The typical picture of hyperosslflcation of the subepiphyseal 
zone of the tibia was not produced in the absence of hypophysis. The study was 
conducted with 20 9 rats hypophysectomlzed at 54-58 days of age, with one- 
half being treated with the oestrin implants and one-half serving as controls. 
An additional 10 normal 9 s were included. 

Reports on biological standards,— V, Variables affecting the estimation 
of androgenic and oestrogenic activity, C. W. Emmens ([Gt. BHt.] Med. 
Rea. Council, Spec. Rpt. Ser. No. 284 (1989), pp. 71, figa. 22).— In continuation of 
the series previously noted (B. S. R., 77, p. 297), the author found the intlueuce 
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of various conditions and factors on the oestrogenic activity of extracts showed 
the need for uniformity of dosage and method and number of injections of 
ovariectomized mice. Conditions must also be uniform for the determination 
of the potency of androgens as to their influence on comb growth in capons and 
day-old chicks. 

Observations on the transport of tnbal ova, H. 0. Btxbdick, R. Whitott, 
and B. Emerson {Endocrinology y SI (1942), No, 1, pp, 100-108, figs, 9), — Ova 
were seen under proper lighting conditions in the fallopian tube of the albino 
mouse. Peristaltic movements seemed responsible for transportation of tubal 
ova, but cilia may play a part in this movement. After fertilization gentle con- 
tractions roll the ova about and the cumulus cells drop away in 24 hr. Trans- 
portation through the Isthmus requires only about 24 hr. 

Effects of lactogenic and gonadotropic hormones on hypophysectomized 
pregnant rats, E. Cutuly (Endocrinology, 31 (1942), l^o, 1, pp, 13-22, pis, 2 ). — 
The interruption of pregnancy in 40 rats hypophysectomized from 1 to 9 days 
after mating was prevented by the administration of hypophyseal gonadotropin 
and lactogen but not by pregnant mare serum. These results suggested that 
gonadotropic substances may cause the formation of corpora lutea and stimulate 
them to secrete progesterone. 

Detailed description of technique for androgen assay by the chick comb 
method, R. T. Frank, E. Klempner, P. Holt^andeb, and B. Kbiss (Endocrinology, 
31 (1942), No, 1, pp. 63-70, fig, 1). — Details of the technic employed in this method 
are described. 

The effect of the method of making semen smears upon the number 
of morphologically abnormal spermatozoa, G. W. Salisbury, E. L. Willett, 
and J. Seligman. (Cornell XJnlv.). (Jour, Anim, 8oi., 1 (1942), No. 3, pp, 199- 
205) , — ^The most satisfactory method for the preparation of semen smears con- * 
sisted of drawing a drop of diluted semen between two microscopic slides, 
drying and clearing in chlorazene, and staining in carbol fuchsin and gentian 
violet. In the conduct of the study comparison was made by variance of 
samples collected from successive ejaculates of four bulls with* variable repro- 
ductive records and single samples from three bulls. There were slgniflcant 
differences between individuals with respect to the effect of preparation of the 
smear and the occurrence of abnormal types. The study emphasized the need 
for a standard procedure for examining the samples and the examination of 
more than one sample from each animal. 

Artificial insemination of farm animals, W. W. Green, L. M. Winters, and 
R. E. Comstock (Minnesota 8ta. Bui, 336, rev. (1942), pp. 24+[7], figs. 14 ). — 
A revision of the bulletin previously noted (E. S. R., 80, p. 330) bringing up to 
date the more advanced methods of artificial insemination of livestock and 
poultry, with recommendations for the management of sires and dams. 

FIELB CROPS 

[Agronomic research in the Southern States] (Assoc. 8outh. Agr, Workers 
Proc„ 4S (1942), pp. 30-31, 35-37, 4U 42-45, 68-87, 88-89, 181, 182-183, 209-210, 
211, 219, Papers of interest to agronomists, presented at the conven- 

tion of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers at Memphis, Tenn., 
February 4-6, 1942, reported largely in abstract form. Included Some Indicated 
Benefits of Rotating Cotton With Close Growing Crops, by J. R. Carreker 
(p. 30), The Effect of Grazing in Maintaining Open Drainage Ditches, by 
H. Matson (p. 31), The Use of Kudzu in a Rotation System, by E. C. Richardson 
(p. 41), Lespedeza, sericea in Crop Rotations, by L. D. Eagles (pp. 42-^), 
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Influence of Organic Mulches and Incorporated Organic Matter on Runoff, 
Erosion, Soil Structure, and Microbial Activity (pp. 72-73) and Influence of 
Mulches Versus Incorporated Organic Matter on Soil and Moisture Conservation 
(p. 219), both by T. C. Peele, The Use of X-Ray in Estimating Strength Differ- 
ences in Cotton Varieties, by H. W. Barre and B. B. Berkley (pp. 83-84), and 
Machinery Developments In Relation to Stubble Mulch Culture, by R. M. Merrill 
(pp. 220-221) (all U. S. D. A.) ; The Effect of Different Phosphatlc Fertilizers on 
the Chemical Composition of Pasture Herbage, by R. E. O’Brien (pp. 35-36), 
and The Effect of Organic Matter on the Physical Properties of Berks Silt Loam, 
by S. S. Obenshaln and P. T. Gish (p. 72) (both Va. Expt. Sta.) ; Breeding 
Sorghums for Low Cyanide Content, by P. G. Hogg (pp. 36-37), The Present 
Status of the Program for Determining the Complete Usage of the Sweet Potato 
Plant for Silage and Other Types of Feed, by H. W. Bennett (pp. 68-70), The 
Fa and Fa Generations of a Sorghum X Johnson Grass Hybrid, by H. W. Bennett 
and P. G. Hogg (pp. 84-85), and Root Pressures and Injury to Cotton Roots by 
Cultivation, by O. A. Leonard (pp. 209-210) (all Miss. Sta.) ; The Effect of 
Leapedeza sericea on Soil Fertility, by B. P. Hazlewood (p. 44), Lespedeza 
serioea as a Silage and Hay Crop, by G. A. Shuey (pp. 44r-45), and The 
Divergence in the Behavior of Limestone and Dolomite in Supplying Cdlclum 
and Magnesium, by W. H. Maclntlre (pp. 76-77) (all Tenn. Sta.) ; Curing and 
Storage of Sweet Potatoes, by W. S. Anderson (p. 68) (Miss. State Col.) ; Some 
Observations on Soil Organic Matter, by H. R. Smalley (p. 70) ; Hairy Vetch 
as a Green Manure Crop for Cotton, by B. B. R.eynolds (p. 71) (Tex. Sta.) ; 
Relation Between the Carbon Content of Soils Under Burning and Nonbumlng, 
by R. L. Donahue (p. 71) (Tex. A. and M. Col.) ; Soil Fertility Ck>mparig(ons 
Between Leguminous Plant Material Incorporated With the Soil and Legumi- 
nous Mulches, by F. Moser (pp. 73-74) (S. C. Sta.) ; Uses of Soil Survey Data in a 
Regional Development Program, by G. A. Johnsgard (pp. 74-75) ; Soil Pro- 
ductivity in a Profltable Agriculture, by L. D. Baver (p. 75), and Comparison 
of Soil Tests, Tissue Analysis, and Seed Analysis as an Index of Soil Fertility 
With Peanuts, by E. R. Collins (pp. 78-79) (both N. C. Sta.) ; Soil Testing as a 
Basis for Making Fertilizer Recommendations, by I. E. Miles (pp. 76-76) ; 
Acid-Forming Fertilizer Not Supplemented With Limestone Prevents the Growth 
of Winter Legumes on Two Coastal Plain Soils, by J. H. Hunter and R. D. Lewis 
(p. 77) ; Results of Plant Tissue Tests and Soil Tests for Predicting the Fertilizer 
Requirements of Cotton and Corn, by L. C. Olson (p. 78), The Effect of Surface- 
Applied Phosphate and Limestone on Soil Nutrients and pH of Permanent Pas- 
tures, by 0. E. Sell and L. C. Olson (pp. 80-81), The Relative Production of 
Hoots, Rhizomes, Runners, and Leaf Shoots of Bermuda Grass Under Several 
Pasture Conditions, by O. B. Sell (pp. 85-86), and The Carotene Content of Sweet 
Potatoes, by H. L. Cochran (p. 181) (all Ga. Sta.) ; The Effect of Certain Natural 
Fertilizer Materials on the Growth of Turnips, by F. L. Wellborn, M. M. Philllpps, 
and S. S. Obenshain (pp. 79-80), and Time and Rate of Nutrient Absorption by 
Peanuts, by A. L. Grizzard and J. L. Strauss (pp. 81-82) (both Va. A. and M. 
Col.) : Varieties and Methods of Planting Vetcfi for Seed Production, by H. R. 
Albrecht (p. 82), The Effect of Lime and Fertilizers on the Composition and Yield 
of pasture Herbage From Different Soil Types, by J. W. MtClendon and E. L. 
Mayton (pp. 88-89), and Factors Affecting the Cost and Rate of Drying of 
Sweet Potatoes by Natural Means, by L. M, Ware (p. 183) (all Ala. Sta.) ; Mode 
of Inheritance of Perigynous Heterotaxy and Associated Characters in Upland 
Cotton, by J. W. Neely and H. C. McNamara (p. 83) (U. S. D. A. coop. Miss. Sta.) ; 
Floret and Seed Types in Kentucky Bluegrass (Poa pratensis L.), by J. T. Spencer 
(p. 84) (Ky. Sta.) ; Experiments on Rate of Seeding Lesped*^za sericea, by J. F. 
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,Duggar (iq;). 8S-87) (Ala. Polytech. Inst.) ; Relative Yield and SIi« iiiim I’l opertles 
of 18 Large and Small-Seeded Peanut Varieties and Selections \Mu u < irown in 
Virginia and Souith Carolina, by 0. B. Steinbauer, B. T. Batten, .jud J. McOown 
(p. 182) (U. S. D. A. and Va. and S. C. Stas.) ; The Use of BlecUicity iu Curing 
and Storing Sweet Potatoes, by J. B. Bdmond and G. H. Dunkleberg (p. 182) 
(Olemson Agr. Ck>l.) ; and Factors Influencing Flowering in Sweet Potatoes and 
Kudsu, by X C. Miller (p. 211) (La. Sta.) 

[Farm crops research In Mississippi] {Miss, Farm Res, [Missisfiippi Sta.], 
5 {1942), No. 9, pp. 1, 4, 6, 7).— Progress in current agronomic work is re- 

ported in articles entitled AAA Pasture Allowances Under New Program, by 
T. M. Patterson (p. 1) ; Drainage Highly Important Factor in Growing Vetch, 
by J. L. Anthony (pp. 2, 7) ; Moderate Use of Phosphate and Lime Recommended 
as Fertilizer for Vetch, by J. L. Anthony and J. Pltner (p. 2) ; Basic Slag Leads 
Super, Colloidal, for Vetch Growth, by C. D. Hoover (p. 2) ; and Phosphate More 
Than Doubles Pasture Yields — Sources Compared on CJost Basis, by H. W. Ben- 
nett (p. 7). This number also Includes brief reports by C. Dorman on field crops 
work in the State, including breeding work with corn, potatoes, and sweetpota- 
toes ; variety tests with cotton, corn and hybrids, oats, sweetpotatoes, soybeans, 
clovers, and lespedeza ; cultural tests with soybeans, cowpeas, and sweetpotatoes ; 
trials of Alyceclover; effect of soil preparation on distribution of cotton roots; 
storage, spacing, and slip production experiments with sweetpotatoes; fertilizer 
trials with sweetpotatoes, lespedezas, pastures, and summer and winter legumes ; 
mowing of pastures and other^pasture studies ; and control of nutgra&s and other 
weeds. 

[Seed stock and cover crop studies] {Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 
8 {1949), No. 4, pp. 8, 9, 11, fig. i).-— What the Control Fields Show About 1942 
Seed Stocks, by L. E. Everson, reports on the merits of seed stocks of corn and 
oats offered for sale to New York farmers. Domestic Rye Grass — ^A New Cover 
for Vineyards, by T. A. Merrill, mentions the superiority of domestic ryegrass 
over other cover crops to replenish and maintain organic matter in vineyard soils. 
Differences in the control fleld behavior of seed stocks of red clover are noted 
briefly. 

Green manure crops for soil improvement, D. W. Thorne {Farm and 
Home Soi. [Utah iS^a.], 3 {1949), No. 3, pp. 3, 9-10, figs. 2).— Alfalfa, sweetclover, 
vetch, small grains, and non-noxious weeds, according to station tests, are of 
value in supplying humus to Utah soils. Cultural practices are suggested. 

Cover crops for soil conservation, W. V. Kell and R. McKee ( U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Farmers* Bui. 1158, rev. {1949), pp. 11+14* figs. 10). — A revision of the 
publication noted earlier (E. S. R., 70, p, 179). 

Regrasslng areas in South Dakota, C. J. Franzke and A. N. Hume {South 
Dakota Sta. Bui. 361 {1949), pp. 4S, figs. 13). — Measures to promote reestablish- 
ment of grass in locations in the three regrassing areas of South Dakota are based 
on extensive experiments and observations. Important species are described and 
illustrated, with remarks on distribution and adaptation. Merits of many other 
species are also noted briefly. 

The species adapted to conditions of growth within the specific area are limited 
largely to the native grasses, western wheatgrass, blue grama, buffalo grass, 
feather blmchgrass, side-oats grama, big and little bluestem, sand dropseed, 
Sandberg blue, and junegrass. Introductions found well adapted for many 
conditions include bluegrasses, smooth brome, crested wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, and Russian wild-rye. Appropriate seeds-mixtures and rates, depths, 
and dates of seeding are shown for the grasses included in the three areas. 
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A firm seedbed has been found necessary for seeding grasses and residue covers 
for protection against wind erosion and soil incrustation. Drilling of grass seed 
has been better than broadcasting, because it places seed at an even depth with 
shallow covering. As a general rule, warm-season grasses should be seeded in 
the spring early to mid-May. Although optimum conditions for germination and 
growth of cool-season grasses are more difficult to determine, fall or early spring 
plantings should be made when conditions are favorable. 

Range r<\seeding gives promise of increased feed supplies, A. F. Bracken 
(Farm and Home 8ci. [Utah Sta.], S (1H2), No. S, pp. 8-9, figs. 2).— Sprlng-fall 
range in Utah, situated between winter-grazed deserts and summer-pastured 
forest lands, was originally largely covered with grass, but as a result of over- 
grazing and misuse, the grass has been replaced extensively by sagebrush, with 
great reduction in grazing capacity. On areas receiving 10-11 in. of rainfall, 
plowing up the sagebrush lands and broadcasting or drilling crested wheatgrass 
or other suitable grasses has corrected this condition. Other establishment 
practices are mentioned. 

Better pasture and hay crops, G. H. Ahlgren and C. Eby (Neto Jersey Stas. 
Cir. 448 (1942), pp. 7, figs. 6). — The merits and adaptations of timothy, orchard 
grass, Alta fescue, tall oatgrass, bromegrass, and reed canary gras^ and alfalfa, 
red, alsike, and Ladino clovers, and birdsfoot trefoil for pasture and hay are 
described, with suggested seeding practices and seeds mixtures for situations 
differing in soil type, fertility, and drainage. 

Continuous and rotation grazing of alfalfa-brome grass pastured with 
ewes and lambs, C, M. Harrison, C. L. Cole, and H. C. Rathmi. (Mich. Expt. 
Sta.). (Soil Set. Soc. Amer. Proc., 6 (1941), pp. 303S08). — ^Alfalfa and smooth 
bromegrass mixture on 11 1-acre paddocks similarly limed and fertilized was 
grazed to test differences between a 4-field rotation, 3-field rotation, continuous, 
and second-crop grazing on weight gains or losses of the animals and pasture 
condition. At the end of a grazing season, acre gains differed very little with 
rotation or continuous grazing. Considering gains by plats based on weights 
when the sheep were moved in the rotation scheme resulted in absurdly crediting 
the one area in the rotation with gains out of proportion to anything that might 
be maintained over a grazing season. Season-long results rather than gains or 
losses on any one plat appeared to be the true test of a management plan. No 
advantage of pasturing a second crop of the mixture over that of continuous 
grazing where feed was ample in both cases was apparent. Appearance and 
quantity of forage on a pasture may result in misleading observations on livestock 
behavior in terms of weight gains or condition. 

Fertility needs of dairy farm crops in the Connecticut Valley, P. S. 
Prince, P. T. Blood, and G. P. Percival (New Hampshire Sta. Cir. 61 (1942), pp. 
j2 ), — ^An experiment involving a rotation of corn followed by a hay seeding which 
was harvested 1938-41 was conducted near Claremont. The soil previously (B. 
S. R., 76, p. 469) had shown strong response to K in increased yield when applied 
to alfalfa and clovers. 

Compared to legumes, corn (silage) responded much more to P than to K and 
made its largest yields on plats receiving manure with P (superphosphate). In 
a mixed clover-timothy seeding after corn, K stimulated yields most, due largely 
to clover which persisted on all K treatments. Timothy on these plats also 
made a larger growth. P used alone did not increase yields significantly, but 
with K the yield increase was more than twice as much as the increase due to K 
alone. Of the treatments, K alone gave the greatest return on the investment, 
while PK and complete fertilizer gave the highest returns per acre. This and 
previous tests suggest, on soils of this area, liberal treatment of com with manure 
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and P. Hay crops after corn In the rotation should receive annually a PK mix- 
ture, with complete fertilizer or with properly supplemented manure, if yields are 
to continue at a high level. If red clover does not persist in the hay stand the 
farmer evidently has not kept available K at a high enough level, and commercial 
K should supplement the manure. 

Plot technic studies with small grains, E. E. Down. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). 
{Jour, Amer, 8oc, Agron,^ 34 (J042)f No, 5, pp, 47^481). — Fall-sown wheat and 
spring-sown barley plats were studied for five seasons to determine the plat 
width need^ to overcome the influence of competition between contiguous nursery 
plats. Ten replications of competitive plats were alternated for two seeding 
rates and for two varieties for both grains, using plats 1, 3, 5, or 7 rows wide. 
The influence of competition did not extend signiflcantly beyond the outside 
border rows of a plat. A 5-row plat for wheat and a 3-row plat for barley with 
border rows discarded at harvest appeared satisfactory for nursery investiga- 
tions. A minimum of three replications for wheat and seven for barley was 
needed to reduce the standard error of the mean to 5 percent of the mean. 

Fertilizer needs of alfalfa on New Hampshire soils, P. S. Princb, P. T. 
Blood, G. P. Percival, and P. N. Scripture (New Hampshire Sta. Cir. 58 (1942) ^ 
pp. 12). — Fertilizer tests near Greenland, N. H., supported previous findings 
(B. S. R., 69, p. 602) Indicating that alfalfa responds well to annual fertilizer 
treatments, and that liberal quantities of plant food used judiciously may give 
excellent returns. On the Whenal farm plats, elements used singly returned in 
increased hay produced for K $3.72, N $2.29, and P $1.39 for each dollar invested 
in fertilizer. Plats receiving applications of all three elements annually out- 
yielded untreated comparable checks 1.41 tons per acre each year, and the returns 
amounted to $2.48 for each dollar invested in fertilizer. . The increases for N, P, 
and K applied separately totaled 1.31 tons per acre. Two tons of ground lime 
stone applied in 1926 plus 1 ton in 1933 proved as etfective as 4 tons applied in 
1926. In a trial with alfalfa on unmanured soil on the Ireland farm, 1936-40, 
elemental N up to 30 lb. per acre paid good returns, and even 30 lb. more Was 
profitable, although much less effective in stimulating yields. Under test condi- 
tions, 750 lb. of a 4-16-16 or even an 8-16-16 fertilizer equivalent could profitably 
be applied. Applying all the P and K before seeding proved slightly superior to 
applying the same quantities in equal annual top dressings. 

Growing field beans in humid areas, V. R. Boswell (Z7. 8. Dept, Agr, Leaflet 
223 (1942), pp. 8, fig, I). —The main factors and operations Involved in produc- 
ing dry beans, i. e., climatic and soil needs, varieties and seeds, growing, harvest- 
ing, and handling the crop, and insects and diseases and their control, are outlined 
for growers in the eastern part^)f the United States. 

The growing of sea island cotton in the Coastal Plain of Georgia, J. Q. 
Jenkins. (Coop. U. S. D. A., Ga. Expt. Sta., et al.). (Georgia Coastal Plain 
8ta, Bui. 33 (1942), pp. 21, figs. 11). — Cultural and field practices and harvesting, 
ginning, and boll weevil control methods involved in growing sea-island cotton 
are described, with comments on marketing the crop. Emphasis is placed on 
planting pure seed (E. S. R., 77, p. 777), its maintenance and distribution, 
rogulng seed fields, and advantages of one-variety communities in maintaining 
purity. Dosages for seed treatment are recommended, and a home-made treater 
Is illustrated. 

Peanut production in the Coastal Plain of Georgia, S. A. Parham (Georgia 
Coastal Plain Sta, Bui. 34 (1942) flp, 19, figs. 6 ). — Information given on varieties 
of peanuts, soils and their preparation, fertilizers, seed and planting, cultivation 
and harvesting practices, hogglng-off, and insects and diseases and their control 
is based extensively on prolonged experiments at the station and on experience 
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of growers. Practices indicated from the experiments Include 200-400 lb. of 
fertilizer on t^iin land or after unfertilized crop, 2-10-4 or 2-10-6 formulas, 
and planting in hills 6 in. apart in from 24- to 30-in. rows between March 15 
and May 1 for Spanish*and from 8 to 12 in. apart in from 36- to 42-in. rows 
and after March 15 to April 15 for North Carolina Runner peanuts. 

Potato production in the Southern States, B. L. LeClebo (U. 8. Dept Agr. 
Farmers' But 1904 (194^)* PP. W+44* flgs- 32).— The practical information 
given on cultural and fertility needs of potatoes grown in the South, seed treat- 
ments and planting practices, harvesting and storage, potato diseases and Insects 
and their control, and production centers and potato varieties grown in the 
several Southern States supersedes and enlarges on that in Farmers* Bulletin 
1205 (E. S. R., 45, p. 234). 

Sweet potato investigations in New Jersey, V. A. Tiedjens and L. G. ScHEa- 
MEBHORN (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 697 (1942), pp. 20, figs. 12). — Cultural and 
fertilizer (E. S. R., 84, p. 182) experiments in field and greenhouse, 1928-41, 
showed that substantial yield increases may follow certain practices, including 
use of a starter solution on plant beds after first plants are pulled and good- 
sized vigorous plants, setting plants with a starter solution, keeping dry fertilizer 
away from the roots, applying from 300 to 500 lb. of pulverized Mg limestone 
per acre in the bottom of the plowed furrow on soils with a pH of 5.0 or less, 
mulching on gravelly or light sandy soils, and harvesting after September 20, 
if possible. 

The method of applying fertilizer in water was found more dependable than 
any dry methods used, which weather conditions may make hazardous. In dry 
seasons row applications of dry fertilizer reduce yields by burning the plants, 
and in wet years such heavy vine growth is produced that the crop fails to 
mature before frost. The most effective methods of fertilizer placement, in the 
order of their value, are (1) set plants with starter solution and side dress with 
100 lb. of 13-26-20 in 200 gal. of water per acre 2 weeks, and again from 3 to 
4 weeks later; (2) set plants with starter solution and side dress with 400 lb. 
of 3-12-15 dry fertilizer 2 weeks, and again 5 weeks later; and (3) broadcast 
and plow under 800 lb. of 3-12-15 and set plants with starter solution (this 
method requires the least labor). 

Cooperative tests of sweetpotato varieties, introductions, and seedlings 
for starch production and market purposes, C. E. Steinbauee, L. L. Habter, 
G. P. Hoffman, J. M. McCown, R. M. KiNOSBimY, W, S. Anderson, and H. T. 
Cook. (Coop. Miss., Va. Truck, and S. C. Expt. Stas.). (17. 8 . Dept Agr. Cir. 
653 (1942), pp. 42, pis. 6). — Results of cooperative studies, 1934-69, in Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Mississippi on the appearance, yields, starch pro- 
duction, wilt resistance, market quality, and other characteristics of numerous 
varieties, introductions, and seedlings of sweetpotatoes are reported. Important 
characters of 13 well-known American varieties and 26 other sorts are tabulated. 

Big-Stem Jersey, Nancy Hall, Pierson, Porto Rico, Red Bermuda, Southern 
Queen, Triumph, Vineland Bush, Wennop, Yellow Jersey, 24171, B-33, and 
B-52 made definitely superior yields at two or more locations, although not always 
at all places. Certain varieties, as Japanese Yam, Oebl Saboelan, Kloranda 
Dutch Yellow, Red Brazil, and Vineland Bush, yielding exceptionally well at 
Beltsvllle, Md., yielded rather low in certain locations in the lower South. 
The reverse of this situation was noted with a few other sorts, as Southern 
Queen and Triumph. This observation indicated a rather definite regional 
adaptability among certain varieties, although many are consistently high pro- 
ducers within the area in these Judies. Kioranda Dutch Yellow, Japanese Yam, 
Norton, Oebl Saboelan, Pierson, Red Bermuda, Red Brazil, Southern Queen, 
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Triumph, Wenholz 2, Wennop, Yellow Strasburg, 029878, and B-33 showed high 
or very good starch percentages and yielding capacity enough to make them 
appear desirable for commercial starch manufacture. Within this . )up seed- 
ling B-d3 has been most promising. Excessive production of lat< Wennop 
might interfere with its use for commercial starch recovery. V:i ’ * including 
most of the sweetpotatoes currently used for market (ciilinnr\ i ses were 
not among the sorts appearing most promising for starch mam : Deter- 

minations of stem rot, or wilt, susceptibility in field and greenln i < t u » ate that 
many varieties and seedlings studied have at least moderate it ist.nne to this 
disease. Although many sorts appeared relatively poor as market or starch- 
yielding sweetpotatoes, certain ones, because of high starch percentages or of 
outstanding resistance to stem rot Infection, may be valuable as parent stocks 
for breeding. 

The effects of carbon disulphide upon germination and baking quality 
of wheat, H. S. Smith and H. W. Staten {Oklahoma 8ta, Tech, Bui. H 
pp, ISf figs, 6), — When samples of Turkey wheat were treated with diiVt‘rent 
amounts of CS* for different periods, no significant differences in germination were 
found until concentrations greater than 4 times the rate recommended fur insect 
control, about 4 gal. per 1,000 bu., were applied. Percentage of germination 
decreased rapidly when amounts equal to 20 times the normal rate were used. 
Effects due to duration of treatment were not apparent until concentrations 
heavy enough to affect germination were used, after which a significant difference 
was found between 1 and 2 days* treatment. Three- or 4-day treatment periods 
did not result in lower germination. With the higher concentrations green- 
house germination exceeded that in the germinator. Baking quality was reduced 
at the same concentration which lowered germination. Applications decreasing 
germination percentage all had adverse effects upon loaf volume, dough char- 
acter, crust color, grain, and texture. 

[Seed investigations] (New York State 8ta. Rpt, 1942, pp, 75-76, 78, 79 ), — 
Brief reports are made on the general merits and characteristics of official 
samples of field crops, vegetable and flower seeds, and special seed mixtures; 
responses for peas, beans, corn, and oats to treatment with hormones; and 
germinatlve characteristics of flower seed. 

HORTICXTLTUEE 

Practical applications of plant growth-substances in horticulture, F. E. 
Gasdneb. (U. S. D. a.). {Fla, State Hort, 8oc, Proc,, 54 {1941), pp* 20-26 ), — 
With a view to assisting Florida growers, the author points out the various 
plant responses that have been obtained from applications of growth substances 
and discusses some of the applications which have been developed therefrom. 
Information is presented on the timing of preharvest sprays for reducing dropping 
of the Pineapple orange and on the effect of growth substances on the solids and 
acid contents of Pineapple and Valencia oranges. 

A grating spectrograph for mineral nutrition studies, R. O. Nelson. 
(Minn. Bxpt. Sta.). {Plant Physiol,, 17 {1942), No, 8, pp, 492-496, figs, 2),— 
A description is given of an inexpensive spectrograph utilizing a concave dif- 
fraction grating replica to disperse light. The apparatus proved satisfactory 
for the analysis of plant ashes, being both rapid and economical in operation. 

Influence of ice upon temperatures in air-cooled storages, G. E. Bakeb. 
(Ind. Expt. Sta.). {Ind, Hort, 8oc, Trans,, 1942, pp, 81-8.}).— Temperature 
records taken in three locations, (1) outdoors, (2) ventilated storage room, and 
(8) Ice-and-palt-cooled room, showed very definitely the beneficial effect of icing. 
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In many of the autumn weeks the average temperature was actually higher in 
the air-ventilated room than outdoors. The iced room was approximately 20® F. 
cooler than either of the other two locations, and this lower temperature, though 
not ideal, was reflected in the better condition of the apples. Additional informa- 
tion is contained in the discussion of this paper. 

[Hortlcnltural studies by the Mississippi Station] (Miss, Farm Res, [Mis- 
sissippi 8ta,]t 5 (1942) t No. P, p. 4)* — Brief information is presented by C. 
Dorman on the following studies: Spacing and fertilizer trials with cucumbers; 
variety and cultural tests with tomatoes; variety and strain trials with pole 
beans; variety tests of sweet corn, peaches, plums, apples, and pears; and the 
use of low temperature for l^reaking the rest period of the azalea. 

Small fruits and vegetable varieties' for Irrigated central Washington, 
tir. J. Close. (Wash. Expt Sta.). (Wash. State Hort, Assoc, Proc,, 87 (1941), 
pp, 8^78 ) .—Information is presented on fruit characters, growth habits, yield- 
ing capacity, season of maturity, etc., of a large number of varieties of fruits and 
vegetables. 

[Vegetable studies by the New York State Station] (New York State Sta. 
Rpt, 1942, pp. 68-69, 7-J, 8d-8d).— Included are reports upon the use of X-rays 
In tomato and bean breeding ; the development of disease-resistant and Improved 
varieties of squashes; fertilizer placement; soil requirements of canning peas; 
use of starter solutions; fertilizer requirements of the tomato; comparison of 
various nitrogen fertilizers and inoculation for peas ; plant tissue tests in relation 
to fertilizer needs ; strain tests, culture, and breeding of sweet corn ; testing of 
new varieties of peas for canning and freezing ; squash and muskmelon breeding ; 
selection of vegetables for dehydration value ; improvement of canning beans ; 
and the testing of tomato varieties. 

Fall and winter gardens needed to supply war foods, E. A. Cxjbbey (Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta,], 5 (1942), No. 9, p. 7).— Information is presented 
on desirable vegetables for fall planting, the importance of good culture and 
fertilization, and the control of insects and plant diseases. 

The vegetable seed plantings, B. E. Clark (Farm Res. [New York State 
Sta.], 8 (I942), No. 4, pp. 8, 11 ). — ^Brief commehts are presented upon the results 
of field trials of cucumber, eggplant, onion, and pepper seed stocks. The cucum- 
bers and eggplants were generally true to name and of good quality, while the 
onions and peppers varied greatly and were frequently of very low quality. 

Station explores possibilities of vegetable seed production in Utah (Farm 
and Home Soi. [Utah Sta.], 3 (1942), No. 3, p. 12, fig. i).— Information is pre- 
sented on new investigations in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture by M. Shapovalov and L. H. Pollard, designed to reveal possibilities in 
vegetable seed production, particularly table beets and carrots. 

The Influence of starter solutions on lettuce and celery seedlings on 
the Everglades muck, F. S. Andrews. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Fla. State Hort. 
Soo. Proc., 54 (I94I), pp. 127-188).— Without exception the yields of all lettuce 
plats receiving starter solutions were higher than those transplanted with 
water alone. The average Increase was 71 crates per acre. However, in a 
later planting on a more fertile soil there was no evidence of a marked Increase 
in yield growth due to starter solutions. In the case of celery, one planting 
showed little stimulation from starter solutions while a second planting did 
show some significant benefit. 

Snap beans for marketing, canning, and freezing, B. L. Wade (U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 1915 (1942), pp. [2]+14, figs. 8).— General information 
is presented on the adaptability of the bean crop, varieties, cultural require- 
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ments Including fertilizers, grading and marketing, control of diseases and 
insect pests, etc. 

Chemical factors influencing the set of Henderson lima beans, B. Wolf 
{Jour, Amer. 8oc, Agron,, Si No, 7, pp, 64&-650), — ^Marked differences 

were recorded in the chemical content of well- and poorly set plants. The 
former had substantially higher concentrations of nitrate N, K, available Ca, 
and Mg but less available P than poorly set plants. The concentrations of 
nitrate N and of available Ca in the main stems were closely associated with 
seed set. Results of analyses of the soil beneath the plants indicated that 
soil pH values, available P, K, and Mg were not limiting in this study. Or-» 
ganic matter had a beneficial effect upon set and yield. There was slightly 
more Ca in the soil collected beneath the well-set plants. 

The viability of lettuce seed: A physiological and microchemical study, 
A. B. Geiffiths {[New York] Cornell Sta, Mem. 245 (1942), pp, 39, flge, 8.) — 
Work with several varieties of lettuce seed showed an important interrelation- 
ship of moisture content and of temperature in maintaining viability. The 
decline in viability was more rapid at high temperatures when the seed mois- 
ture was above the critical moisture content, which was usually slightly below 
the air-dry moisture content but varied with the sample, the variety, and the 
region where the seed was produced. The critical moisture content of most 
of the seeds used in the study ranged from 3 to 5 percent. The air-dry water 
content of seeds ranged from 6 to 7 percent of the oven-dry weight. Within 
limits, the moisture content of lettuce seed varied with the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere. 

Seeds of the New York variety were not killed as quickly under conditions 
of high temperature and high moisture as were those of the Grand Rapids 
variety. This difference was due to a lower rate of moisture absorption by the 
seeds of the New York variety, a situation which, in turn, was attributed to 
the presence of a highly suberized membrane surrounding the embryo. The 
acidity of the embryos remained the same in dormant seeds as in nondormant 
seeds during storage. At 60® C., the excised embryos were killed more rapidly 
than whole seeds when both \frere moist. When dry however, excised em- 
bryos and entire seeds were killed at about the same rate. Prom the stand- 
point of accuracy in determination of the moisture content of lettuce seeds, 
a temperature of 80® in vacuo gave results that appeared least subject to fur- 
ther fluctuations with time. A temperature of 60® in vacuo did not remove a 
sufficiently large percentage of the free water before the results were affected 
by oxidation. 

Progress report on investigations in the production of iceberg lettuce, 
J, R. BncKCNBACH. (Fla. Bxpt. Sta.). (Fla, State Hort, Soc. Proc., 54 (1941), 
pp. 121-125, figs. S). — Grown on raised beds with centers about 40 in. apart and 
two rows per bed, lettuce plants were spaced at different iiitervals in the rows. 
With all spacings cutting well over 90 percent, it was found that the wider- 
spaced plants cut much more heavily in the first two cuttings, and in direct 
ratio to their spacing within the row. The wider the spacings, the larger were 
the heads. Nitrogen studies indicated that not less than 60 lb. per acre are 
needed, and not more than 100 lb. are desirable. Sulfate of ammonia proved 
to be a satisfactory source of nitrogen. • 

A method of statistical analysis of a factorial experiment involving 
influence of fertilizer analyses and placement of fertilizer on stand and 
yield of cannery peas, J. F. Davis, R. L. Cook, and W. D. Baten. (Mich. 
Bxpt Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). (Jour, Amer, Soc. Agron,, S4 (1942), No. 6, pp. 
521~5S2, figs. 2; als. in Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 (1942), No. 1, p, 7.J).— The 
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results of an experiment to determine the effect on the yield and stand of can- 
nery peas of different fertilizer mixtures, placed in various locations with re- 
spect to the seed, showed that the placement of fertilizer is exceedingly im- 
portant. The need was Indicated for separating the sum of squares for treat- 
ments into their various components in order to arrive at a full and correct 
interpretation of the data. A complete fertilizer placed in contact with the 
seed at the rate of 300 lb. per acre on a Brookston loain reduced significantly 
the stand and yield. When a 0-20-0 or a 0^16-^ material was used, yield 
alone was reduced. The plats receiving the 0-16-8 material yielded as well as 
did those receiving the 4-16-8 and produced significantly larger yields than 
those oh which a 0-20-0 material was used. There was no significant difference 
in yield between plats on which the fertilizer was applied in bands 0.6 In. to 
the side and 1.6 in. below the seed and in plats in which the fertilizer was 
placed 2 in. to the side and 1.5 in. below the seed. 

Experiments with greenhouse tomatoes: Varieties, cultural methods, 
and relationship between yield and vegetative vigor, F. A. Romshe (Oklor 
homa Bta. Bui. 260 (1942) j pp. SO, fig. 1). — Of seven varieties of tomatoes tested 
In four crops, Michigan State Forcing and Forcing Marglobe were found most 
desirable for greenhouse production in Oklahoma. Plants spaced 24 by 21 in., 
3.5 sq. ft. per plant, yielded more tomatoes per square foot of area than did wider 
spaced plants. Training plants to a single stem was found more satisfactory than 
training to two stems. The fresh weight of tomato leaves grown under conditions 
of the experiment was found to be an accurate measure of leaf area. No con- 
sistent relationship was found between leaf a^ea and yield with plants set at the 
various spacings and arrangements used. Correlations between plant stem 
diameters and the number of flowers, number of fruits, and weight of fruit per 
cluster varied considerably for the different crops and varieties. Proper manage- 
ment to maintain fairly vigorous, vegetative growth, as indicated by the diameter 
of the stem, is needed to maintain good production over an extended period of time. 

Effect of potassium iodide on the ascorbic acid content and growth of 
tomato plants, K. H. Hagerman, E. S. Hodge, and J. S. McHarguk. (Ky. Bxpt. 
Sta.). (Plant Physiol., 17 (1942), No. S, pp. 4^5-472, figs. S). — Observations on 
tomato plants grown In sand cultures containing potassium iodide in concentra- 
tions ranging from 4 to 100 p. p. m. of iodine showed no reduction in growth (as 
measured by dry weight) at the 4 p. p. m. concentration. With 16 p. p. m. or more 
of iodine, growth was seriously injured and production was curtailed. Injury was 
evidenced by a loss of green color in the plants, necrotic edges of the lower leaves 
followed by curling, and death. The injury moved progressively upward from 
branch to branch. All concentrations of potassium iodide caused a marked 
decrease in ascorbic acid content of the plants. Manganese and copper uptake 
by the treated plants was more pronounced than any of the other mineral 
constituents. 

[Pomological and lloricultural studies by the New York State Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (New York State Sta. Rpt. 1942, pp. 61-63, 
6Jr6B, 69-73). — Herein are reported progress reports on fertilizer experiments 
with apples, peaches, and plums ; cultural studies with the Montmorency cherry ; 
culture of blueberries on different soils ; fertilizer requirements of the strawberry 
and raspberry; application of nutrients in the form of sprays; the testing of 
fruit varieties ; the breeding of new and Improved fruits ; cytological studies with 
snapdragons, Tradescantia, and Trillium; testing of chemicals other than colchi- 
cine for their effect on cell division and growth; X-ray effects on Tradesomtia 
chromosomes; testing of dwarfing and seedling rootstocks for apples; the use of' 
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intermediate body stocks to reduce winter injury in the apple ; time interval be- 
tween full bloom and fruit ripening ; histology and development of apple fruits ; 
chemical changes in developing peach fruits; rootstocks for grape varieties; 
pruning and fertilization of grapes ; and the testing of varieties of hops. 

Propagation of trees and shrubs by seed* M. Afanasiev {Oklahoma Sta. 
Cir, 106 [1942], pp. 43, pis. 8). — ^Dormancy in seeds is due to various causes, two 
of the most Important df which are impermeability of the seed coat to water and 
dormancy of the embryo. Methods of breaking dormancy are sulfuric acid, hot 
water, and scarification treatments, followed by stratification. Specific informa- 
tion is given on the handling of a large number of tree and shrub seeds. 

The home fruit garden in the Northeastern and North Central States 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 221 {1942), pp. 8, figs. 2). — This is one of a series (E. S. 
R., 87, p. 670), designed to aid in the selection of varieties, planting, and care 
of fruits. 

Forecasting the time of fruit harvest by blooming dates, H. B. Tuket 
{Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 8 {194^) ^ No. 4* PP- 3, It, fig. 1). — A study 
of bloom and harvest records accumulated over a period of years showed that the 
interval between full bloom and fruit maturity Is very constant from year to year 
for a given variety. The apple was more consistent than any of the other fruits 
studied. Within a given species, there was apparently a greater variation in the 
bloom-maturity interval in early-maturing than In late-maturing varieties. The 
author suggests that growers, by keeping records, may obtain information which 
should be useful in planning their orchard operations. 

1041 experiences with sprays to delay fruit drop, 0. L. Burkholder and 
M. McCown. (Tnd. Expt. Sta.). {Ind. Jlort. 8oc. Trans., 1942, pp. 13-19). — 
In 1941 preharvest sprays were effective in delaying the dropping of Delicious 
apples, thus affording opportunity for better coloring and lengthening the harvest 
season. In view of the labor shortage, the extended season for picking was very 
helpful. Good results were obtained with Rome Beauty and Wlnesap trees on the 
Indiana Station farm at Bedford. Here the use of chemicals returned a sub- 
stantial profit above costs. Fruit drop control sprays gave good results on 
Delicious, Rome Beauty, and Wlnesap, but had little beneficial effect on Grimes 
Golden, McIntosh, and Jonathan. Additional information is continued in the dis- 
cussion of this paper. 

Further studies with certain chemicals to prevent fruit drop and In- 
crease red color, E. L». Overholser, P. L. Overijcy, and D. F. Aixmendinoeb. 
(Wash. Expt. Sta.). {Wash. State Hort. Assoc. Proc., 31 {1941), PP- 19-85, 
flg. 1). — In this further discussion (E. S. R., 85, p. 481), evidence is presented 
that varieties differed in their response to preharvest sprays, especially in the 
effective period following application. The period of effectiveness began usu- 
ally 2 to 3 days following spraying and lasted for 9 to 10 days with McIntosh 
but for 2 to 3 weeks or more with the other varieties tested. If low tempera- 
ture prevailed following spraying a longer period was required for the spray 
to become effective, but the effective period might be somewhat longer. The 
use of spreaders or oil appeared to increase slightly the effectiveness of pre- 
harvest sprays. A concentration of 10 p. p. m. appeared nearly correct. There 
was no apparent effect of preharvest sprays on fruit maturity or storage be- 
havior. Although a-naphthylisothlocyanate sprays improved the color of apples 
slightly, their use is not yet recommended commercially. 

The Atchison Experiment Orchard, R. J. Barnett {Kansas Sta. Bui. SOI 
{1942), pp. 31, figs. 8). — A descriptive account is presented of the site, plan, 
* and operation of an experimental orchard located about 10 miles south of 
Atchison, Kans./ and operated under lease by the station from 1932 until 
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1941. In 1940 a disastrous November freeze ruined many of the trees and 
forced the termination of the investigations. Of the four varieties of apple— 
Wlnesap, Jonathan, Richared Delicious, and Grimes Golden — planted in the 
orchard, Winesap was first to come into bearing and was the heaviest pro- 
ducer in each of the three cropping seasons. In training experiments there 
was some evidence that four framework branches are too many to- leave on 
apple trees which have been grown the second year In the nursery. An inter- 
planting of corn decreased the wind effect and permitted easier training to 
the desired form. Of five systems of soil management tested, namely, red clover 
sod, winter vetch, cowpeas, corn intercrop, and straw mulch, the last was most 
effective as measured in gain in trunk diameter and annual growth. In the 
straw mulch area more trees survived, were larger in size, and bore more fruit. 
The value of straw mulch was probably increased by the fact that some of the 
hottest and driest weather ever recorded in Kansas occurred during the life- 
time of the experiment. 

Eiifect of orchard fertilizer applications on the composition of apples, 
J. L. St. John, E. L. Ovebholsek, and F. L. Ovkbley. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). 
{Plant Physiol.^ 11 (19^2) ^ No. 5, pp. 4^5-44 ^). — Studies upon the mineral and 
carbohydrate composition of Jonathan and Winesap aiiples harvested from 
plats receiving beneficial fertilizer treatments showed, in general, that the 
effects of different fertilizers on fruit composition were relatively small. In- 
creases in terminal growth and fruit production opposed increases in percent- 
ages of N, P, and K in apples as a result of fertilizer applications. Since 
increases in growth and production resulted primarily from added N, applica- 
tions of N, alone or in combination, resulted usually in reduced percentages 
of N, P, and K in the fruits. Variations in the sugar content of the fruit were 
somewhat larger in relation to the total amount of sugar present than was the 
case with the minerals. These variations were not consistent when consid- 
ered in the light of variations from year to year and of natural sample varia- 
tions. Since there was no evidence of a deficiency of either P or K in the 
soils involved, the authors conclude that the effects might have been more 
marked if the trees had been growing in the presence of a deficiency of one 
or both of these elements. 

Russoting of Golden Delicious apples, F. B. Chandler and I. C. Mason. 
(Maine Expt. Sta.). (Amer, 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 120-122).— 
Observations on fruits of 25 Golden Delicious trees which had been sprayed 
with lime-sulfur, mild lime-sulfur, and calcium arsenate with lime, but never 
with copper materials, showed a range in percentage of russeting from 30.6 
to 100 percent, according to individual trees. Scions taken from high- and 
low-russet trees and grafted into other trees tended to perform as did the 
original parents, thus indicating that the scions carried an Inherent factor, 
possibly a bud mutation, that influenced russeting behavior. However, there was 
evidence that environmental factors, such as soil, rootstock, and understock, 
were also involved. The application of boron to certain of the high-russet 
trees failed to affect the amount of russeting. A climatic influence was noted 
which in some years caused apparently a higher than usual percentage on 
all the trees. 

Methods of handling Elberta peach pits in relation to nursery germina- 
tion, W. H. Upshall (Amer. 80 c. Hort. 8 ci. Proc.y 40 (1942) ^ pp. 279-282). 
In 9 of 12 yr., nonshelled Elberta peach pits bedded in soil for 1 yr. and then 
thinned in the nursery row gave fair to good stands of seedlings the following 
spring. In the other 3 yr. practically all of the viable pits germinated in the 
bed the first spring, leaving wholly or largely worthless ’:»its. In such in- 
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stances a satisfactory stand of seedlings was obtained the following spring 
by cracking, in mid-April, of pits of the preceding year’s crop which had been 
put in the soil bed as soon as the flesh was removed. 

New peach varieties, M. J. Doesett. (Univ. 111.). (Ill State Hort. Soc, 
Trans.t 75 (1941) y pp. 343-352). — ^Ainong new varieties of peaches Redhaven, 
developed by the Michigan Experiment Station, was found outstanding. Sev- 
eral promising peaclies developed by the Illinois Station, but still carried under 
breeding numbers, are described, and some of these are expected to become 
important factors in peach production in the State. Some information is pre- 
sented on carlot shipments of peaches in 1941. 

Observations on the inheritance of horticulturally important character- 
istics in the highbush blueberry, S. Johnston. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc.y 40 (194^)^ pp. 352-350). — The author points out desirable 
bush and fruit characters in the blueberry and from observations on seedling 
progenies of various crosses evaluates the potentialities of certain named va- 
rieties in breeding for these desirable characteristics. For example, Rubel trans- 
mitted upright growth, large size of bush, light blue color, firmness, and late 
ripening of fruit. For large size of berry. Pioneer was the best parent. Adams 
yielded early-maturing seedlings. Pioneer and Harding gave sweet flavor to 
their seedlings. All varieties transmitted easiness of picking. 

The effect of mulch on soil moisture, soil temperature, and growth of 
blueberry plants, F. B. Chandler and I. C. Mason. (Maine Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer. Soc. Uort. Sci. Proo.y 40 (1942)^ pp. 335-S37y figs. 2).— Based on investiga- 
tions in Maine conducted on sandy loam at Monmouth, clay loam at Cherryfield, 
and a highly sandy soil at Deblois, the authors conclude that mulch retains soil 
moisture,, maintaining the average above that resulting from clean culture. 
Mulches decreased the average soil temperature during warm weather, increased 
the growth of blueberry plants in clay loam soil, and reduced their growth in 
sandy soil. 

Lower temperature cranberry storage tests to reduce loss, C. I. Gunness. 
(Mass. Expt. Sta.). (Cranberries y 7 (1942)y No. 5 , pp. 7, 10).— Ot various tem- 
peratures employed in the storage of cranberries, 35® F. wa? found most satis- 
factory from the standpoint of reducing losses. However, in the case of poorly 
colored berries 45® was more satisfactory because the berries developed better 
color at that temperature. Above 50* there was little change in color, and 
the losses were markedly increased. The economic aspects of cranberry stor- 
age are considered. 

“Milton”— a new red raspberry, G. L. Slate (Farm Res. [New York State 
Sta.}y 8 (19^2)y No. 4, pp. 7, 9). — Milton, obtained from a cross between Lloyd 
George and Newburgh, is described as to plant and fruit. The variety is being 
introduced as a probably mosaic-free late variety for commercial and home use. 

Studies on some respberry soils of British Columbia, H. J. Atkinson and 
L. E. Weight (Sci. Agr.y 22 (1942), No. 5, pp. 287-297).— A study of soil samples 
collected from areas which showed varying levels ot growth of raspberries failed 
to show any correlation between the organic matter content and water-holding 
capacity and growth. Boron content was apparently Important since samples 
from all areas showing good growth had higher boron contents, with the high- 
est boron from the field where excellent raspberry growth occurred. A part 
of each soil sample was sterilized and analyzed. As a result of sterilization 
the solubility of organic matter was noticeably increased, as were also the con- 
tents of water-soluble sulfates and exchangeable manganese. 

The. use of seed characters in the identification of grape varieties, H. P. 
Oluo. (Univ. Calif.). (Amer. Soo. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942) y pp. 
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Studies with three varieties of grapes— Carignane, Alicante Bouschet, and 
Burger — grown at. Glen Ellen, Calif., without irrigation and at Davis with irri- 
gation showed that the seeds are useful in variety identification and have the 
added advantage over fruit in that they may be stored in a permanent collec- 
tion for study at any convenient time. The mature seed, as judged by weight, 
length, and width measurements, is far more constant than any of the other 
fruit characters commonly xjged In variety descriptions. Although length of 
seed may increase appreciably with increased size of berry, the width remained 
fairly constant under the two environments. The use of a ratio of length to 
width is not warranted because the two factors do not respond in the same 
manner to changes In environment. 

The performance of Champanel grapes under different pruning treat- 
ments, N. H. Loomis. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 40 {1942), 
pp. S10S12 ), — ^The yields of own-rooted Chapanel grapes grown at Meridian, 
Miss.,, were significantly increased by spur pruning as compared with cane prun- 
ing. Pinching the new crop just beyond the last blossom cluster at the time 
of bloom increased significantly the weight of the clusters. There was no 
significant difference in yield between pinching and no pinching with respect 
to vine yields, nor any significant difference between spur and cane pruning as 
measured by fruit cluster weights. 

Plant breeding possibilities for southern Florida, II. S. Wolfe. (Univ. 
Pla.). (Fla. State Hort 80c. Proc,, 54 (1941), pp. 144 - 145 ).— Possibilities in the 
improvement of the avocado, peach, persimmon, jujube, papaya, annona, sapo- 
dilla, and other fruits by breeding and selection are discussed. 

New avocado varieties, S. J. Lynch. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Fla. State Hort. 
Soc. Proo., 54 {1941)i 14^^mf pis. 4)* — Descriptions and comments are given 

on certain new varieties, such as Hickson, Herman, Bonita, Lindgren, Blair, 
and Harris. 

Juice color and quality in certain varieties of Florida citrus fruits, 
E. V. Miller and J. R. Winston. (U. S. D. A.). (Fla. State Hort. Soc. Proc., 
54 (I94I), pp. 64-67 ). — The total carotenoid pigments in the juice of Florida 
oranges were observed to increase with their maturity. Since certain of these 
pigments are converted to vitamin A in the animal, it is concluded that vitamin A 
potency also increases with ripening. Mandarin oranges, which are notably low 
in ascorbic acid^ are relatively high in carotenoid pigments. A greater use of 
highly pigmented oranges for human and animal consumption is recommended 
with respect to vitamin A supply. 

Early diagnosis of magnesium deficiency in Florida citrus, B. R. Fudge. 
(Fla. Expt. Std.). (Citrus Indus., 28 (1942), No. 9, pp. I, 4r^, 14, figs. 4).— 
The possibility of determining, by analysis of the early spring foliage, the proba- 
bility of Mg deficiency 4 or 5 1110 . later was indicated. If the Mg content of the 
moisture-free spring fiush foliage was greater than 0.35 percent in April and 
soluble Mg to the extent of 2-4 units of MgO is, contained in the summer fer- 
tilizer alohg with 3-4 units of N, the experiment Indicated that no deficiency of 
Mg would occur that autumn. When the first visual symptoms of Mg deficiency 
appear, it is too late to apply Mg fertilizer with the hope of preventing further 
development of leaf injury. 

The mineral composition of citrus Juice as influenced by soil treatment, 
B. R. Pudge. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Fla. State Hort. Soc. Proc., 54 (1941), 
pp. 4 -i 2 ).— Analyses of foliage and fruit from some 50 groves located on soils 
differing widely in chemical composition indicated that differences in the com- 
position of the juice are much smaller than the differences found in the soil or in 
foliage composition. The Ca content of the juice of fruits grown on hammock 
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soils was significantly higher than that of juice of fruits grown on sandy soilSt 
but the difference was not so marked as in the foliage. K was slightly higher 
in the Juice of fruit grown on sandy soils, whereas the P and Mg contents were 
about equal. Essentially, fruit from hammock groves could not be considered 
as having any great advantage for animal nutrition. The large supply of ex- 
changeable Ca found in the soil as a result of applying CaCOs or dolomite was 
not reflected in the Ca content of the Juice. Tho amount of Mg found in the 
juice of both oranges and grapefruit was apparently increased to a considerable 
degree where there was a large supply of exchangeable Mg In the soil. The 
large amounts of materials that must be applied to the soil to produce relatively 
small Increases In mineral composition of the juice are not considered warranted 
in practical culture. Essentially, cultural practices that produce and maintain 
vigorous trees should give the best quality fruits. 

The effect of certain fertilizer practices on the time of maturity and 
composition of grapefruit and oranges, F. P. Cowart and C. R. Stearns, Jb. 
(Fla. Expt. Sta.). {Fla. State Hort. 8oc. Proc., 54 {lHl)y PP* 12-19). — The ap* 
plication of Mg, Cu, Zn, and Mn to trees on a great many of the Florida soils 
devoted to citrus resulted in marked improvement in fruit quality, along with a 
general betterment in tree vigor and production. The time of maturity of grape- 
fruit was not materially affected by these elements. A probable slight delay In 
maturity of the Pineapple orange was indicated. The application of the four 
above-named elements, particularly Mg, improved the quality of Pineapple oranges 
as measured by Increased acidity, total solids, sugars, and vitamin C contents. 
In the absence of Mg, the other three elements, Cu, Mn, and Zn, improved 
quality, but their effects were apparently masked by the beneficial effect of 
Mg on tree growth and production. 

Weekly absorption of nitrate by young, bearing orange trees growing 
out of doors in solution cultures, H. D. Chapman and B. R. PABKEat. (Calif. 
Citrus Expt. Sta.). {Plant Physiol., 17 {1942), No. 3, pp. 366-376, figs. 3 ). — 
Records taken over a 3-yr. period on the weekly nitrate absorption by two young 
bearing Valencia orange trees growing outdoors in complete nutrient solutions 
showed the period of maximum absorption to be that of late spring, summer, 
and early fall. The least absorption occurred during January and February. 
The periods of varying absorption were related to solution and air temperatures, 
but varied widely at times even when temperature was rather constant. The 
relation between the quantities of nitrate and of water absorption was rathei 
variable from week to week, with indications that nitrate absorption was more 
closely related to periods of active root growth and water absorption to cycles 
of active top growth. 

‘*Puffy** tangerines in the packing house process, C. K. Ci^abk and C. R. 
Stearns, Jb. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). {Fla. State Hort. Soc. Proc., 54 {1941), pp. 
45-52). — Studies of the nature, cause, and prevention of damage of puffy 
tangerines, brought about In various packing house operations, showed that 
curing by heating had no merit, in fact even 80® F. caused a material increase in 
damage. The number of treatments to which such fruit are subjected should be 
reduced to a minimum, leading to the practical suggestion that simply waiting 
with soap, rinsing, and drying on a roller conveyor would appear to be the best 
method of handling puffy fruits. 

Studies of the root system of Coffea arabica L.-— Ill, Growth and dis- 
tribution of roots of 21-year-old trees in Catalina clay soil, J. GuiscafbA- 
Arbillaoa and L. A. GOmez {Jour. Agr. Univ. Puerto Rico [Vniv. Sfa.], 26 {1942)t 
No. 2, pp. 34S9f ftga. 2; Span, ahs., p. 58) .—Continuing this investigation (B. S. 
R., 84, p. 764), data presented on the distribution of roots of six 21-year-old coffee 
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trees growing In Catalina clay soil showed 94 percent of the roots to occur In 
the uppermost foot. Primary, secondary, and tertiary roots comprised 57.22, 
25»72, and 17.06 percent of the whole root system, respectively. The top: root 
ratio was 4 : 1. 

The Croisic (Cordelia) fig, I. V. Condit. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer, 8oc. Hort, 8ci, Proo., 40 (1942), pp, 255-258) .--The author discusses the 
history, nomenclature, distribution on the Pacific coast, fruiting behavior, and 
flower structure of the Croisic fig, so named In France In 1882 but called Cordelia 
in California. It is said to be essentially a caprifig, producing ordinarily a heavy 
profichi crop, a light mammoni crop, and very few or no mammee figs. Blastopha- 
gous insects oviposit in the short-styled pistillate flowers, and all stages of the 
insect may be found in the syconia at various times. 

Effect of stratification and time of planting on germination of tung 
seed, R. H. Shabpe and S. Mebrill, Jr. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. Sci. 
Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 286-291, fig. 1). — Stratification of hulled tung seeds was 
of definite aid in hastening and improving germination, especially so with seed 
from parent trees whose seeds germinate slowly. Stratification of whole fruits 
resulted In much poorer and slower germination than when the seeds were hulled. 
January planting proved better than March planting of dry-stored seeds, but did 
not particularly benefit stratified seeds. Stratification thus permitted later 
planting, with better weed control. Moderately cold temperatures gave better 
results in stratification than did cold storage temperatures. 

Preliminary storage experiments with pollen of tung (Aleurites fordii 
Hemsl.), D. L. Fernholz and L. Hines. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 
8ci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 251-254, figs. 2). — Pollen of tung (A. fordi) germinated 
readily on 1 percent agar with 10 percent sucrose when incubated 24 hr. at room 
temperature in a practically saturated atmosphere. Pollen takim from buds 
collected just before anthesis gave the best viability and longevity. Storing 
whole fiowers in paper bags at about 5° C. (41® F.) in an ordinary household 
refrigerator was found a practical method for keeping pollen for breeding 
operations. 

Michigan State: A new liybrid Kalanchoe, C. E. Wiedon (Michigan Sta. 
Quart. Bui., 25 (1942), No. 1, pp. 29-32, pi. 1 ). — ^A description is presented and 
the cultural requirements outlined of a new hybrid obtained from a cross of 
K. hlossfeldiana X K. kirki (=velutina). 

Adaptability studies with bearded iris in Texas, S. H. Yarnell (Texas 
8ta. Bui. 615 (1942), pp. 3S, figs. 5). — ^A total of 582-odd varieties of bearded Iris 
was tested for adaptation when grown on a Lufkin fine sandy loam. Of the 
total, 149 received a rating of 7 or better, which represented good adaptation. 
Of the 149, 1 was rated excellent in adaptability, 15 rated very good, 44 good!, 
and 89 moderately good. Recent introductions were found to be about as well 
adapted to the conditions of the test as were the older varieties and provided a 
wider range of color. Varieties which had proved to be generally good elsewhere 
had a better-than-average chance of being well adapted to the Texas conditions. 
Under the existing conditions at College Station, November through December, 
when there waa ample moisture, was found the best time to transplant iris. 
April, May, and June proved to be the most unfavorable time. When moisture 
conditions 1 week before and* 5 weeks after setting were good, the plants thrived 
much better than when the soil was dry. In 14 crosses where adaptability rat- 
ings were available for both parents, the offspring averaged higher in rating than 
the parents. Varieties with somatic chromosome numbers of 24, 36, 40, and 44 
averaged better in adaptability than those with 47 to 50 chromosomes. The 
result was attributed to a lack of factors favoring adaptability rather than to 
the high chromosome numbers. 
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[Forestry studies by the New York State Station] (Nor \nj!: state 8 ta. 
Rpt 194Pt pp. 7S-7P).— Brief reports are presented upon g(MininMii(m studies 
with coniferous seed, sulfuric acid treatment of the hard seeds of certain forest 
Sjpecles, and the testing of planting stocks of Scotch pine and Norway spruce. 

Trees of the eastern United States and Canada: Their woodcraft and 
wildlife uses, W. M. Hablow (New York and London: Mc€hr<m-JTill Book Co,, 
[1942], pp. XIII+288, pU. [5], figs. [168]).— This descriptive manual (with keys 
to tree groups and species), prepared especially for hobbyists, hikers, campers, 
and woodcrafters, approaches the subject with a minimum of technionl terms 
and with particular emphasis on the pioneer uses of trees and their peculiar 
value to the woodcrafter. 

Forest tree seed of the North Temperate regions, with special reference 
to North America, H. I. Baldwin (Waltham, Mass.: Chron. Bot. Co,, 1942, 
pp. XVI+ 240 , figs. 28). — This text, which is essentially a progress report on the 
status of investigative work with seeds, deals with the structure and develop- 
ment of seeds, their production by trees, the effect of seed origin on growth, seed 
collection and extraction, storage, control of biotic enemies, factors affecting 
germination, the chemistry of seeds, etc. 

Douglas fir seed from young trees, G. S. Allen (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), 
No. 9, pp. 722-723 ). — Evidence was obtained that young trees are capable of 
producing normal, viable seeds and factors other than age are important. One 
requirement would appear to be adequate cross-pollination, which is often lacking 
in young stands which produce little pollen. A cutting test of seed from sample 
cones is essential to determine the percentage of filled seeds. At least 60 percent 
of the seeds should be filled before a stand of trees may be considered a suitable 
source of seed. 

Stratification as a means of improving results of direct seeding of pines, 
T. P. McLintock. (U. S. D. a.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 9, pp. 724- 
728 ). — Stratification improved both the germination and catch of directly seeded 
Virginia, shortleaf, and pitch pines but reduced the catch of loblolly pine. The 
best results were obtained with Virginia pine. The effects of stratification were 
much more pronounced on north than on south slopes. The results indicated 
that, for Virginia, shortleaf, and pitch pines grown in the Central States, strati- 
fication removes much of the hazard from direct seeding as a method of 
reforestation and makes such seeding feasible and practical on favorable sites. 

Yield of even-aged stands of loblolly pine in northern Louisiana, W. H. 
Meyeb (Yale Univ. School Forestry Bui. 51 (1942), pp. [4]+S9, figs. 13 ). — 
Measurements taken over a period of years on 273 sample plats in compara- 
tively fully stocked even-aged loblolly pine forests in northern Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas are utilized as a basis for various tables and charts, such as 
yield tables, stand and stock tables, etc. 

Height of red pine saplings as associated with density, H. L. Shirlkt and 
P. Zehwobaff (U. S. D. a.). (Ecology, 23 (1942). No. 3, p. 57d).— Trees growing 
in relatively dense stands made greater height growth than did scattered trees 
of the same age. Whether the increase in height resulted from the greater 
density of the stand or from some more favorable soil factors in the thicket is 
unanswered. 

Effects of the 1940 Armistice Day freeze on Siberian elm In the Plains 
country, H. B. Bnostbom and L. S. Matthew. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 
40 (1942)f No. 9, pp. 7d-}-708).— This article, with supplemental comments by 
a G. Bates, points out that native species survived the freeze without serious 
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damage, while many introduced species suffered severely. Exotics, such as Si- 
berian elm, should be included in the plantings only to the extent necessitated 
by temporary benefits. There was evidence of strain differences In the Siberian 
elm and that this species is best adapted to dry-land and protected sites. 

The Central American species of Qnercus, C. H. Mulejes (U. 8, Dept 
Agr., Misc, Pub, 477 (1942) t pp. Ill +216, pis. -—Botanical descriptions are 

presented for a large number of species, supported by information on subgeneric 
and specie;^ concepts, morphological basis of classification, etc. 

Forest site determination by soil and erosion classification, W. E. Coopeb. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No, 9, pp. 709-712 ). — Apparently 
various factors, such as topographic features, profile characteristics, soil acidity, 
chemical relationships, and forest litter, have an important bearing on forest 
growth. No one but rather all of these factors should be taken into considera- 
tion, and any method which centers on any one factor to the exclusion of the 
others would not be entirely accurate. Classification of sites by soil series and 
by the intensity of erosion appears to be broad enough to include most of the 
factors mentioned and is simple enough to provide the necessary means for 
recording differences in fertility. 

Natural restocking of redwood cutover lands, H. L. Person and W. Haixin. 
(U. S. D. A. coop. Unlv. Calif.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 9, pp. 683-688, 
figs. 2 ). — Much of the redwood land cut-over in Mendocino and Humboldt Coun- 
ties, Calif., between 1920 and 1935 was found to be seriously understocked. 
Sprouts provided less than 10 percent of full stocking, leaving the main reliance 
upon seedlings. Satisfactory regeneration did not occur on severely burned high- 
lead and slack-line settings, where an average of only one good seed tree to each 6 
acres was found over large areas. The minimum trees needed to provide fairly 
good stocking ranged from 4 per acre on favorable north slopes to 8 or more for 
south exposures. The importance of full removal of Utter and slash in providing 
adequate regeneration was indicated. Redwood being more shade- tolerant than 
its principal associates, white fir and Douglas fir, was better able to reestablish 
Itself in selectively logged areas. Partial shade, exposed mineral soil, and a 
good seed supply assured adequate natural regeneration on good redwood sites. 

Dendrochronology in pines of Arkansas, E. Scuulman. (Univ. Ariz.). 
(Ecology, 23 (1942), No. 3, pp. 309-318, figs. 7 ). — Late wood, early wood, and 
total ring chronologies 160 yr. in length are presented for shortleaf pine growing 
on a well-drained site in the Ouachita Mountains, Ark. Crossdating between 
trees was found strongest in the late wood and to hold for the maxima nearly as 
well as the minima. The relationship of late wood growth to precipitation of 
July-September for 83 yr. of record was found to be moderately close; little 
relation existed betw^een early wood and precipitation, except for the extreme 
years; and there was little evidence for any carry-over effect from year to year 
of precipitation, although some small influence of spring precipitation on late 
wood growth was occasionally evident. Late wood growth was shown to be to 
some extent inversely proportional to the mean temperatures of July through 
September. 

Collect the bounty on your wolf-trees, G. R. Condit, M. A. Httbebman, and 
J. R. McGuire. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 9, pp. 680- 
682, fig. 1 ). — White pine wolf trees, those with huge side branches and very 
little potentially valuable lumber, are undesirable because of the space they 
occupy and their harmful effect on underlying reproduction. With a strong 
demand for boxboards and for fuelwood, it is conceded a good time to cut such 
trees and, if the work is done by the owner, a fair profit may be realized. With 
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care, sufficient reproduction may be conserved beneath the tr< • ogenerate 
the stand. 

Variations in fire-danger factors on a ranger district in <Im longleaf ' 
pine region, P. Knorr. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Forestry, i/ '/'i, "No. 9, 
pp. 689-699).— A comparison of variations in danger factors on so \ oral sites 
loicated in an area of some 384,000 acres in Alabama showed no significant 
difference among stations with respect to the moisture percentage of basswood 
indicators. Very significant differences were recorded among the stations as 
to wind velocity and rate-of-spread index. The desirability of running a series 
of checks of anemometer readings on tentative sites before establishing a porma- '' 
nent fire-danger rating station, even on relatively level longleaf pine lands, is 
suggested. 

Measuring the efficiency of fire control in California chaparral, D. H. 
Rogers. (U. S. D. A. coop. Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 9, pp. 
697-703). — The following correlations were established between age of chaparral 
cover and size of fire under a given standard of fire protection: Fires of 0 to 
0.24 acre will occur in covers of any age; fires of 0.25 to 9.99 acres require 
at least a 3-year-old cover ; fires of 10 to 39.99 acres require at least a 7-year-old 
cover; and fires of 40 acres or more require at least a 13-year-old cover. As 
the age of the cover incTeases above the minimum ages required for each size 
class, individual fires tend to become larger. 

Transect method of estimating forest area from aerial photograph index 
sheets, P. R. Kramer and E. E. Sturgeon. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 
40 (1942), No. 9, pp. 69S-696).—A method of transecting is described which may 
be used for estimating the extent of various land-use areas from aerial photo- 
graph index sheets. Linear measurements are made along uniformly spaced 
transect lines, superimposed on the photographs by use of a celluloid guide. 
The measurements are then totaled and converted to figures for ground area. 

DISEASES or PLANTS 

The nature and prevention of plant diseases, K. S. Chester (Philadelphia: 
Blakiston Go., [1942'^, pp. XIl+584, Ipl. 1], figs. 207). — “The subject matter of 
this book and the manner of treatment have been largely dictated by the needs 
of students to whom an elementary course in plant pathology is a part of the 
background fitting them for useful work in agriculture. . . . The book has the 
dual purpose of introducing the student to the essential features of the science, 
as exemplified in important diseases of our leading crops, and of providing him 
with a work to which he may refer for detailed and specific directions on plant 
disease control.” 

Diseases of major importance to agriculture In the southern United States 
are given special attention. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, [October 1 and 16, 1942] (U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 26 (1942), Nos. 18, pp. 889-405, 
figs. 4: 19, pp. 407-4^0, tigs. 2). — In addition to the host-parasite check-list revi- 
sion, by F. Weiss (Nos. 18, Spartium to Syringa, and 19, Tahebuia to Thespesia), 
the following are included : 

No. 18. — Heterodera rostochiensis, the golden nematode of potatoes, In New 
York State, by B. G. Chitwood, R. L. Clement, R. Morgan, and R. Tank ; recently 
active leaf diseases of woody plants in Idaho, by J. Ehrlich; barley scab and 
blight present In local areas in the 1942 crop,' by J. G. Dickson; and' brief notes 
on potato late blight— first report for Nebraska, a new introduction of tobacco 
black shank into Kentucky, small grain diseases in South Dakota, and spotting 
of cherry fruits caused by the leaf spot fungus. 
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No. Ergot epiphytotic in southwestern pastures, by K. S. Chester and 
0. L. Lefebvre; the meadow nematode (Pratylenchua pratenm) on tobacco in 
South Carolina, by T. W. Graham; current notes on plant diseases in Massa- 
chusetts, by O. C. Boyd; reports on Helmmthosporium leaf blight of corn in 
New York, corn diseases in Maryland, and Helminthosporium leaf spot and 
bacterial wilt on field corn in Indiana ; and brief notes on Peronoapora on soy- 
bean in Virginia, and carnation bacterial wilt in Indiana. 

Plant ^seases: Their nature, cause, and control. (Coop. U. S. D. A. 
et al.). (Miaa. Farm Rea. [Miaaiaaippi Sta.], 5 (19^2), No. 9, pp. 4, 5). — ^Brlef 
summaries and progress reports are presented by C. Dorman relative to control 
work by the station on wilts, nematodes, and seedling diseases of cotton; dis- 
infection of sweetpotato roots; wilt-resistant strains of watermelons; early 
blight prevention and wilt resistance in tomatoes ; and control of cabbage downy 
mildew and wire stem. 

[Work on plant diseases by the New York State Station] (New York State 
Sta. Rpt. 19/f2t pp. 52-58, 59-60, 76-118). — Reports of progress are included on 
averting spray injury in the apple scab control program in western New York ; 
apple scab and its control in the Hudson Valley; epidemiology ancf control of 
rust diseases of the apple in the Hudson Valley, and of cherry leaf spot ; cause 
and control of peach cankers; summer spray program for peaches; diseases of 
grapes, raspberries, currants, and gooseberries and their control; a survey of 
canning crop diseases; effect of seed treatment on the growth of pea plants, 
and of pea seed protectants on nodule bacteria; effect of environal conditions 
on seed decay, damping-off, and root rot of canning crops; lima bean seed 
treatment ; diseases of canning tomatoes and their control ; production of disease- 
free bean seed with special reference to mosaic; yellows-resistant cabbages; 
spraying for control of downy and powdery mildews, leafhoppers, and sooty 
mold on hops ; seed treatment aitd spraying and dusting of lima beans ; breeding 
cauliflower for resistance to black rot; seed-borne micro-organisms of spinach, 
peas, and corn; and seed treatment tests in the laboratory and field, including 
several of the newer fungicides such as Spergon, 1205FF, U.S.R. No. 604, 154-6R, 
and DuBay 1228E. 

Recent phytopathological events in South Dakota, W. F. Buchholtz. 
(S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). (8. Dak. State Hort. Boc., Ann. Rpt., 39 (1942), pp. 

46) . — ^The author refers to the increased emphasis on phytopathological research 
in the State and to recent outstanding cases of plant diseases and their control. 
Including an extreme epidemic of fire blight on apple in a northern Black Hills 
area, serious damage by Fuaarium wilt in a watermelon-growing district, and 
stand failures in grass reseeding due to soil-borne seedling and root parasites. 

Organization for plant pathology in England and Wales — retrospect and 
prospect, W. O. Moore (Brit. Mycol. 8oc. Trans., 25 (1942), pt. S, pp. 229-245). — 
This address refers particularly to the applied aspects of plant pathology, includ- 
ing diseases due to fungi, bacteria, viruses, and nonparasitlc causes, as well as to 
Insects and other plant pests. 

List of diseases of economic plants recorded in Scotland, R. W. G. Dennis 
and C. E. Foisteb (Brit. Mycol. Boc. Trans., 25 (1942), pt. 3, pp. 266-306, fig. 1).— 
An annotated list, with introductory discussion. 

Elimination of contaminants with ultra-violet radiation, A. M. Klioman 
(Science, 96 (1942), No. 2481, pp. 69-79).— Irradiation of a small inoculating 
room, containing several tables, for 4 hr. with a Westinghouse Sterllamp rendered 
the originally contaminated atmosphere practically sterile. 

Breeding disease-resistant crops, F. N. Briggs. (Unlv. Calif.). (Science, 
96 (1942), No. 2481, p. 69).— Referring to a recent paper by Stevens (B. S. R., 
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8T, p. 627), attention 1$ called to the method of backcrossing for i .i i.mce of the 
danger of introducing genes for susceptibility to one or more dis«‘ i ' w ii<‘n breed- 
ing for resistance to another. 

On the generic name of thc^ gram-positive bacterial plant jMthogens, 
W, J. Dowson {Brit Mycoh 8oc, Trans., 25 (1942), pt S, pp. S11S14 )* — It is 
recommended that these six bacterial species, listed in the Bergey Manual of 
Determinative Bacteriology (E. S. R., 81, p. 489) under Phytomonas, be referred 
to the genus Corynebacterium. There are 20 references. 

The genus Peronospora in the Punjab, Kaetar Singh Thind (Jour. Jndian 
Bot 8oc., 21 (1942), No. S-4, pp. 197-215, pi. 1, figs. 15).— -The author de.^^iibes 
16 species of Peronospora on 20 hosts, 6 of the fungi being new records for India 
and 7 of the plants new host records. 

Puccinla phyllocladiae Cooke, a new record for India, Kartab Singh 
Thind (Jour. Indian Bot. Soc., 21 (1942), No. 3-4, PP- 195-196, fig. 1). — This 
rust is reported on Asparagus gracilis. 

A technique for the anatomical study of root parasitism, L. S. S. Kumab, 
A. Abbaha^, and S. Solomon (Ann. Bot. [London}, n. ser., 6 (1942), No. 21, pp. 
117-182, pi. 1). — The new technic described involves fixation in Nawaschin’s 
fluid, clearing in 1 percent KOH solution, and staining by a modified Feulgen 
technic. The advantages of the method are indicated. 

£1 agotamiento del humus en el terreno y su infiiucncia sobre ciertas 
clases de podredumbres de la raiz,^ que aparentemente son de origen 
patogeno y que realmente no son mAs que casos de inanicion y muerte 
por hambre deb ido a una alimentacion deftciente de la planta [Exliaustion 
of humus in the soil and its influence on certain classes of root rots which 
appear to be of pathogenic origin but which actually are cases of starva- 
tion and death due to nutritional deficiencies], J. A. Alvabado (Cafd El 
8alvador, 12 (1942), Nos. 135, pp. 170-192, figs. 11; 136, pp. 242-252, figs. 5; 137, 
pp. 282-301, figs. 8; 138, pp. 346-362, figs. 8; 139, pp. 396-409, figs. 5; 141 , PP- 
523-534, figs. 2). 

A cancerous neoplasm of plants: Autonomous bacteria-free crown-gall 
tissue, P. R. White and A. C. Braun (Cancer Res., 2 (1942), No. 9, pp. 597-617, 
figs. IS). — ''Secondary or metastatic tumors frequently arise on sunflower plants 
inoculated with Phytomonas tumefaciens at considerable distances from the pri- 
mary tumefactions. These have been shown by cultural and serological methods 
to be characteristically bacteria-free. Tissue cultures isolated from these tumors 
show a rapid disorganized type of growth contrasting sharply with the slow, 
moderately organized growth of those isolated from healthy tissues. Upon 
implantation into uninfected plants of the same or related species, these tissues 
produce typical crown-gall tumors. This capacity for unrestrained, invasive, 
potentially malignant growth both in vivo and in vitro in the absence of the 
original excitant differentiates these tissues from any other plant materials re- 
ported to date and places them in a category comparable to cancerous growths 
in animals.” It is believed that these findings may well render great service 
In the study of the origin and character of those changes in cell behavior which 
are considered to be the basis of “the cancer problem.” 

Crystallography and plant viruses, F. C. Bawden (Nature [London}, 149 
(1942),, No. 3777, pp. S2i-522).— This is a brief review of recent technics and 
results In virus studies which have opened up a field of research that promises 
to be extremely fertile. It is seen that it is their internal regularity, lack of 
water, and chemical simplicity which separate the viruses most sharply from 
ihe simplest recognized organisms. With extension of X-ray analysis to spac- 
ings as great as 1,600 a. u. and improvements in the elactron microscope, particles 
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of all Bisses from bacteria to atoms become capable of direct examination, and 
a serious gap in the technics for studying colloidal particles has been filled. 

Virus nomenclature and classlflcatlon, W. D. Valueau. (Ky. Bxpt. Sta.). 
(Chron, Bot, 7 {1942), No, 4* PP* 152-154)* — This is a^ general review and discus- 
sion of recent contributions to the subject, with the author’s suggestion that as 
rapidly as viruses affecting certain plant groups have been sufficiently studied to 
demonstrate their relationships to one another and to some of the well-known 
viruses, tlic^y be assigned binomials which would either place them with recog- 
nized genera, or, if evidence warranted, in newly established genera. 

Presence of virus In the primordial merlstem, F. M. L. Sheffield {Ann, 
Appl, Biol., 29 {1942), No, 1, pp, Jfd-i7).— -It was at first thought that the absence 
of intracellular inclusions from the apical meristem of infected plants might be 
due to failure of the virus to penetrate there. However, when this tissue was 
dissected out from shoots or roots of plants with tobacco or aucuba mosaics. 
Infections were obtained from it. 

Results of experiments with chlorotic streak in 1941, B. V. Abbott. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Sugar Bui,, 20 {1942), No, 18, pp, 161-165), — ^This is a progress 
report on continued field experiments (E. S. R., 86, p. 795), with this sugarcane 
virus, summarizing data on the effects of the disease on yields, varietal resistance 
tests, and control by roguing and hot water treatment. 

Studies on the mechanism of fungicidal action, 11, 111, A. F. Pabxeb- 
Rhodes {Ann, Appl. Biol., 29 {1942), No. 2, pp, 126-148, figs, 2). — Continuing this 
series (B. S. R,, 87, p. 380), two papers are presented ; 

II. Elements of the theory of variaUlUy (pp. 128-135). — Variability is defined 
and methods of estimation are outlined. It is shown that variability of a given 
population of spores to a compound which can penetrate their walls is less 
than to any other compound of the same element which cannot do so unless It 
undergoes one or more reactions on the spore surface with substances secreted 
by it, and the greater the number of such successive reactions required to bring 
it to a permeable form, the greater will the variability be. Instability in a 
compound Increases the apparent value of the variability of the spores to it. 
Their variability to any compound Is proportional to the square of the number 
of atoms of the effective element in a molecule of that compound,- and the index 
of variation is inversely proportional to that number, provided only one com- 
pound Is permeative. If a molecule undergoes a very small dissociation into 
parts, some of which contain none of the active element but which are permeative 
whereas the undissociated molecule is not, then the variability to such a com- 
pound is proportional to the square of the number of parts into which it dis- 
sociates, and the index of variation inversely proportional to that number. Most 
kinds of synergism occurring between constituents of a mixture .used in a test 
or between a compound under test and any product formed therefrom in the 
course of its toxic action will interfere with the results by increasing the appar- 
ent value of the variability. The appltcation of these laws to analysis of experi- 
mental results is discussed. 

III. Sulphur (pp. 138--143).—The reactions of spores of Macrosporium sar- 
cinaeforme to a selection of S compounds (including elementary S) were studied, 
and details are given of the methods used with HaS, involving examination of the 
behavior of the spores in a static atmosphere containing the gas. It is inferred 
from the results that S can be absorbed by the spores only in the form of the 
ions hydrodisulfide, dlthionite, or pyrosulfite, or else only as thiosulfite, and of 
the yellow and white isomers of the ions it is thought possible that only the 
latter can be absorbed. It is believed probable that in the given case S exerts 
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its effect Indirectly through the pyrosulfoxylate ion in the hydrolysate. Agree- 
ment of the results with the theory of variability is noted. 

There are 18 references to the two parts. 

Substitutes for copper and zinc in fungicidal sprays, J. W. Roberts. (U. S. 
D. A.). {Indus, and Enfm. Chem.y Si (1942), No. PP- 497-498, fig. 1 ). — 
preliminary report. 

“Fermate” — new Du Pont fungicide, D. H. Palmiter and J. M. Hamilton 
(N. Y. State Expt. Sta. et al.). (Agr. News Letter, 10 (1942), No. 3, pp. 57-58).— 
A note on the new fungicide Fermate (ferric dimethyl dithiocarbamate). Good 
control with this material is reported for apple scab, cedar-apple rust, and brown 
rot on sweet cherries. 

Derivatives of dlthiocarbaniic acid as pesticides, W. H. Tisdale and A. L. 
Flenneb (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 34 (1942), No. 4* PP> 501-502). — Data on fungi- 
cidal efficiency include tests against barley covered smut, Fomes annosus, Asper- 
gillus niger, fungus infections of the skin, Botrytis tulipae, Venturia hmequalis, 
rose mildew, and Coccomyces hiemalis. Tests against Insects, mites, and other 
skin infections, and cecal coccidlosis of poultry are also reported. 

USGA reports on substitutes for mercury fungicides, J. Monteith, Jr. 
(Oolfdom, 16 (1942), No. 5, pp. 28, 30, fig. l).—ln tests of over 100 chemicals, 
tetramethylthiuram disulfide proved of real value for controlling snow mold, 
brown patch, dollar spot, and other diseases of turf. 

“Thiosan” — A new turf fungicide, C. Horn (Oolfdom, 16 (1942), No. 5, pp. 
13-14, figs. 2). — The effectiveness of this new fungicide (tetramethylthiuram 
disulfide), containing neither Hg nor any other metallic element, is said to have 
been demonstrated by tests on 18 playing greens in Delaware and New Jersey. 

Pythium root rot of grasses, T. C. Vantebpool (8ci. Agr., 22 (1942), No. 11, 
pp. 674-087, figs. 8 ). — Grown in the greenhouse in Pythium-intestGd soil from 
areas in wheat fields severely diseased with browning root rot, the common 
commercial grasses also became heavily attacked. The same pathogenic species, 
viz, P. aristosporum, P. arrhemmanes, P. graminicola, P. tardicrescens, and 
P. volutum are of major concern on both grasses and cereals, with P. deharyamum 
and its close allies less so. Under the same conditions, legume and flax roots 
were not attacked by the forms severely pathogenic on graminaceous hosts, but 
forms of the P. deharyanum group were Isolated though the roots commonly 
showed little in the way of lesions. Field damage to grasses appears to be 
greatest in the early growth stages, suggesting the use of high-grade seed as an 
initial step in control. Further injury may occur in later growth periods when 
new roots are emerging from the crown. In the infested field soils used, phos- 
phate-containing fertilizers, especially with ammonium phosphate, increased the 
growth of grasses considerably in pot tests when applied at seeding time. 
Applied alone, this phosphate usually had no effect or was slightly detrimental. 
The effects of various fertilizers in normal field soil during the establishment 
phase are also given. It is tentatively suggested that if grasses are to be grown 
in severely Infested wheat fields which have given economical increases from 
phosphatic fertilizer amendments, at least trial strip applications of ammonium 
phosphate should be made. It is believed that more vigorous seedlings and a 
better stand will be thus secured, especially If the seeding is done on fallowed 
land, and an increase in the quality or nutritive value of the forage will result. 
There are 27 references. 

Viability of dusted wheat after storage, G. T. S. Baylis (New Zeal. Jour. 
8ci. and Teohnol, 23 (1941), No. 3A, pp. 126A-1S0A). — Both Agrosan G and 
Ceresan U. T. 1875A improved the field germination of Solid Straw Tuscan wheat 
after storage for 12 mo. Wheat samples of 16.7-12.8 percent moisture content 
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were Included, and dusts were used at both standard and excess dosages. Injury 
from dusting occurred when wheat with 16.7 percent moisture was stored for 
12 mo. in a closely lidded bin, but under such conditions field germination of 
nondusted wheat also declined substantially. Data are included relating to 
changes in moisture content of wheat during storage and to the relationship be- 
tween field and laboratory germination tests of dusted grain. 

Heat inactivation of wheat mosaic virus in soils, F. Johnson. (Ohio State 
Univ.). {Science^ 95 {1942), No. 24'^6, p. 610). — This virus was inactivated in the 
soil when exposed to C. for 10 min. 

Third revision of the International Register of Physiologic Races of the 
Leaf Rust of Wheat (Puccinia rubigo-vera tritici (triticina) ) , G. 0. 
Johnston, H. B. Humphrey, R. M. Caldwell, and L. E. Comfion. (Coop. Kans. 
and Ind. Bxpt. Stas.). ( U. S. Dept.Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., 1942, pp. [i] +20 ). — 
This revision (B. S. R., 81, p. 226) brings available information up to January 
1942. Included are an analytical key for identifying the physiological races 
determined on the basis of their parasitic behavior on wheat varieties and a 
table showing the reactions of differential wheat varieties to these races. 

Ra^as flslologicas da Puccinia graminls tritici em Portugal [Physiologic 
races of P. graminis tritici in Portugal], B. d’Oliveiba and M. 0. Filipe de 
Sousa {Agron. Lusitana, 2 {1940) ^ No. S, pp. 24S-252; Eng. aha., p. 252), — Six 
physiologic races were found, viz, 14, 15, 24, 27, 40, and a new one described as 187. 
The reactions of the collection of Portuguese wheats to races 24, 27, and 40 
are presented. 

Stem eelworm disease of french beans: First record in New South Wales, 
R. D. Wir^soN {Agr. Oaz. N. 8. Wales, 53 {1942), No. 2, pp. 95-99, figs. 5). — Infesta- 
tion of French bean plants by Anguillulma dipsaci is reported, and a general 
discussion of this nematode and its control is given. 

Internal breakdown of table beets, O. A. Lorenz {[New Yorlc] Cornell 8ta. 
Mem. 246 {1942), pp. 4^t 7, figs. 5). — The experimental results here reported 

indicate that soil moisture has much to do with the availability to beet plants 
of boron applied to the soil. For example, with low soil moisture content, soil 
applications of borax at 300 lb. per acre injured table^beet plants very little, 
but with high soil moisture 100 lb. was toxic. The effect of low soil moisture 
in retarding the absorption of B was probably only temporary, since B again 
became available with increased moisture content. Plant growth was increased 
above that in solutions containing 0,01 p. p, m, B and 10 p. p. m. Ca either by in- 
creasing the B concentration without Increasing that of Ca or by increasing 
the concentration of Ca without increasing that of B. When B increments at 
any Ca level were associated with increased growth, they were also associated 
with increased Ca absorption. However, it "was indicated that growth could 
not have depended on Ca absorption in Itself, probably depending rather on Ca 
utilization. The interaction between B and K was in the opposite direction 
from that between B and Ca. That is, B increments were more efficient in 
increasing growth at the higher than at the lower levels of K, whereas in 
the B-Ca experiments increments of B caused the greatest increase in growth 
at the lowest Ca levels. Absorption of K depended chiefly on its concentration 
in the nutrient solution. These results support the view that B aids the plant 
in absorbing cations, but B seems more closely associated with utilization than 
with absorption of Ca and K. 

There were no consistent differences in dry weight as percentage of fresh 
weight between normal and break-down tissues. On the dry weight basis, 
ash, Ca, Mg, P, and Fe accumulated in considerable amounts in the areas of 
break-down tissue; K less so. Total and protein N were higher in affected 
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tissue, but there was little difference in soluble N. Total sugars, sucrose, anjd 
alcohol-soluble solids were higher in normal tissue, whei^eas reducing sugars 
and starch were higher in the break-down tissue. Microchemical studies 
showed B deficiency to be associated with reduction of pectic-staining mate- 
rials in the intercellular spaces, and later a reduction in cellulosic-staining 
materials. B-deficient tissues of the roots had a lower protopectin : pectin 
ratio than normal tissues of the same beet. It is suggested that the effect of 
B deficiency may be to prevent the formation of certain compounds such as 
protopectins rather than to destroy compounds already formed. Possibly B acts 
as a catalyzer in forming protopectic substance such as calcium pectate. Ana- 
tomical symptoms of B deficiency were usually first noted in the parenchyma- 
tous tissues and vessels in the petioles of younger leaves. 

Cotton root rot studies with special reference to sclerotia, cover crops, 
rotations, tillage, seeding rates, soil fungicides, and effects on seed quality, 
C. H. Kookbs {Texas Sta. Bui 614 (1942) , pp. 45^ figs, iO).-— Sclerotia of Phymato- 
trichum omnivorum were recovered to a depth of 8 ft. in the Blackiand soils and 
in quantities of several million per acre in the first 3-4 ft. Reductions in 
sclerotial numbers after crop rotations and green manuring were scarcely large 
enough to account for partial control of root rot obtained, suggesting that the 
beneficial effect might have been on the active stage of the fungus in the soil 
or directly on the cotton plant. Microscopical studies indicated some struc- 
tural difference between viable and nonviable sclerotia. In the usual cotton- 
com-oats rotation with oats followed by summer catch crops of cowpeqs and 
sorghum plowed under in late summer, the yield of lint cotton in 1941 was 
greater by 100 lb. per acre in the plats receiving this treatment than in con- 
tinuous cotton plats and the amount of root rot was 2(K-30 percent lesS. Simi- 
larly, the yield from cotton following plowed-under Hubam stubble was twice 
as large as that from continuous cotton plats and root rot was reduced from 
70 to 15-20 percent. Early plowing under of cotton plants in 1940 resulted in 
a yield increase of 120 lb. of seed cotton per acre in 1941 as compared with the 
usual late turning of the stalks. 

Sesbania, guar, and certain selections of Brabham and Iron cowpeas were 
resistant and may prove valuable in rotations designed for root rot control and 
soil improvement. In a 3-yr. study, cotton was t)lanted at rates of 2, 5, and 
10 seeds per hill, in hills 18 in. apart and the stand thinned to not more than 
2 plants per hill in all plats at time of chopping. The plats planted with the 
fewest seeds per hill had the least root rot at the end of the season. Sub- 
soiling or tillage to 15 in. or more reduced the amount of root rot, but no out- 
standing yield increase was obtained. Soil treatment with certain fungicides 
(e. g., crude oil) was effective if applied sufficiently deep. Seed from plants 
killed early in the season by root rot had lower oil and protein contents and 
lower viability than that from plants escaping root rot during seed development. 
There are 26 references. 

Cotton seed disinfection in war-time, A. S. Bouohey {Nature [London], J4^ 
(I942), No, 3767, pp. 60-Sl). — ^As a substitute for seed treatment with mercurials, 
it was found that holding cottonseed for 48 hr. in four times its weight of irri- 
gation water eliminated practically all traces of Bacterium (=^PhytomonaB) mat- 
vacearum. From laboratory studies it appeared that this effect was due to 
exposure of the pathogen to anearobic conditions resulting from bacterial activ- 
ity and Ot absorption by the germinating seed. 

El tratamiento de la semilla de algodonero con productos anticripto- 
gamicos [Cottonseed treatment with fungicides], M. A. Di Fonzo {Argentina 
Min, Agr,, Junta Nao, Aigoddn, Bol Mens. No, 81-82 {1942), pp. ftga. 10).— 
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The effectiveness of various fungicides against seed-borne diseases of cotton 
was compared by seed treatment tests in the laboratory and field. 

Flax rust, W. P. Cass Smith {Jour, Dept, Agr, West, Austral.^ 2. «er., 19 
2fo, i, pp, 56-6Sf figs, 4 )» — Though flax varieties for oil and for linseed 
have been grown in Western Australia for about 30 yr., large-scale commercial 
production has only been attempted during the current war. With the Increase 
in culture, rust has made its appearance in epidemic form in at least one sec- 
tion. This paper reviews the local situation and summarizes data on the disease 
and Its control. 

Stem-break and browning (Polyspora lini) of flax in New Zealand, G. T. 
S. Baylis (New Zeal, Jour, Boi, and Technol., 23 (1941), No. lA, pp, 1A-8A, 
figs. 4 ). — The symptoms of this disease from two local areas are described. 
Among 19 flax varieties tested, 3 proved resistant and 1 almost Immune. Seed- 
borne infection was eliminated by a 10-min. treatment of the seed in water at 
126* F., and swelling of the mucilaginous seed coat during the process was 
avoided by freely dusting the seed with hydrated lime and adding 1 percent 
to the water. 

Seed treatment as an aid in the w'artimo production of peanuts, H. C. 
Bucha (Agr, News Letter, 10 (1942), No. 5, pp. 114-122 ). — Poor stands of 
peanuts, one of the chief obstacles to high yields, are usually due to seed decay 
in the soil. After reviewing data on seed treatment tests by others, the author 
presents the detailed results of greenhouse and field experiments with the 
sulfur compound 50 percent tetramethyl thiuram disulfide (“DuBay” 1205-FP) 
in which it compared very favorably with the organic mercurial Ceresan in 
preventing seed decay and materially Increasing emergence. It appears that 
adoption of peanut seed treatment would provide a simple and inexpensive 
means of increasing farm Income and at the same time aid in meeting the 
greatly heightened demand for peanut oil during the war. 

Dois virus no pimenteiro [Two virus diseases of pepper], M. de Lourdes 
d’Oliveira (Agron. Lusitana, 2 (1940), No. 3, pp. 209-223; Eng. abs., pp. 221- 
222 ). — The viruses isolated from Capsicum annuum in two different parts of 
Portugal were those of tobacco mosaic and cucumber mosaic, identified by ex- 
perimental inoculations and study of some of their physical and chemical prop- 
erties. The symptoms, transmission, and control are discussed. There are 15 
references. 

Nematode infection in Poa, W. G. Dore (Rhodora, 44 (^942), No. 523, pp. 
246-247, figs. 3 ). — Note on nematode infestation of P. pratensis in Nova Scotia. 

Trace-elements and “potato-sickness,” C. Ellenby (Nature [London], 149 
(1942) No. 3767, p. 50, fig. i).— Results of the preliminary studies outlined lend 
support to the view that Heterodera schachtii is not the sole cause of the dis- 
ease known as potato sickness. Planted on badly Infested land, potatoes sup- 
plied with certain trace elements, particularly Zn, B, and Mn, far surpassed 
in growth and weight of crop those not so treated. 

Ring rot in volunteer plants, R. Bonoe. (Maine Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Potato 
Jour., 19 (1942), No. 7, pp. 131-133 ), — In several years* field tests (1934-40) 
the ring rot bacteria failed to remain viable through the winter in the soil of 
certain fields that had produced badly diseased crops, but the disease was per- 
petuated in the field in Infected tubers which survived the winter and pro- 
duced volunteer plants. Such diseased plants may contaminate any disease- 
free stock that may be planted in the same soil. 

Plant nutrition and the hydrogen ion. — ^n. Potato scab, R. A. Schboedeb 
and W. A. AuiBECHT. (Mo. Bxpt. Sta.). (Amer. 800, Agron., Com, Fert. Min., 
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7 {IHl), pp. —Continuing this series (E. S. R., 87, p. 186), the authors 

found, in the light of the experimental data presented, that they were “forced 
to take the potato scab problem largely out of the category of pathology with 
the degree of soil acidity in control and to put it mainly into the category of 
plant nutrition with soil fertility at the controls. When the increased mobiliza- 
tion of plant nutrients, more particularly certain cations, in the presence of 
the hydrogen ion in contrast to lowered mobilization in hydrogen absence is 
appreciated, we shall be solving more rapidly some of the problems of so- 
called plant disease, of lowered crop yield, and of reduced crop quality. We 
shall arrive at these solutions not only by providing the supply of a well bal- 
anced soli fertility, but also by appreciating the presence of the hydrogen ion, 
by discontinuing to regard soil fertility mainly as single nutrient concepts, 
and by discontinuing to fight hydrogen presence in the soil by excessive car- 
bonate applications. Only through the fuller understanding of the numerous 
interrelations between both the complex soil behaviors and the plant behaviors 
can crop production of the highest order in economic and nutritional aspects be 
attained.” 

The main virus diseases of the potato in Victoria, J. G. Bald and A. T. 
PxjGSLEY { Austral, Council Sci . and Indus, Res, Pam, 110 (19^1) ^ pp. 40, pis. 4 ), — 
The authors summarize experiments and observations over a 5-yr. period on the 
virus diseases of Victorian potato varieties, including some properties and reac- 
tions of a number of the viruses and the distribution and Incidence of these 
diseases in Victoria. There are 23 references. 

The effect of potato virus X on growth and yield, J. G. Bald (Austral, 
Jour. 8oi., 4 (1942), No. 6, pp. 177-178). — If tobacco mosaic and similar viruses 
partly replace normal reserves of chromoprotein, the comparatively small effect 
they often have on host plant growth would become understandable. In infec- 
tion tests with virus X in potato and Datura stramonium the results briefly 
described are said to be such as would naturally follow if virus multiplication were 
a partial substitute for the synthesis of chromoprotein or chlorophyll protein 
and if these proteins were stored up beyond the minimum requirements for photo- 
synthesis as inert reserve material. 

Preserving plant viruses in vitro by means of a simplified lyophile appa- 
ratus, T. P. Dykstba and H. G. du But. (U. S. D. A. and Univ. Md.). (Science^ 
96 (1942), No. 2486, pp. 189-190, fig. i).— The Y-virus and Canada streak virus 
of potato, extracted in COa with the procedure and apparatus described, continued 
to produce 100 percent Infection as long as 4 mo. after extraction and dehydration. 

Transmission of potato virus Y by Aphis rhamni (Boyer), B. Kassanis 
(Ann, Appl. Biol, 29 (1942), No. 1, p. 95). 

Investigations on potato root eelworm, Heterodera rostochiensis Wollen- 
weber on the cyst population of a field over a series of years, H. W. and 
M. Miles (Ann. Appl. Biol, 29 (1942), No. 2, pp. 109-114).— In the absence of the 
host there was a gradual decrease in the viability of the cysts, but the 7-yr. period 
between the potato crops of 1928 and 1936 proved insufficient to kill all cysts. 
Two crops of potatoes with a 3-yr. interval were enough to restore the cyst 
population to the previous level. The 7-yr. interval between crops was associated 
with the disappearance of all signs of “potato sickness” in the two subsequent crops. 

Sorghum diseases and their control, J. O. Milleb (Kans. State Col. Bwt. M 
€ir. 41 (1942), pp. 8, figs. 8). 

Disease testing and initial seedling selection work at the Houma Station 
during 1940 and 1941, E. V. Abbott and E. M. Sumhees. (U. S. D. A.}. 
(Sugar Bui., 20 (1942), No. 18, pp. 187-141). — This is a continuation of previous 
progress reports (B. S. R., 83, p. 506) on disease-testing and initial sugarcane 
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seedling selection work by pathologists at the U. S. Sugar Plant Field Station, 
Houma, La., including disease reactions of unreleased varieties at the test fields, 
recent test field introductions, total seedlings tested and new 0. P. numbers 
assigned, seedling progeny tests, and Turkestan hybrid seedlings. With regard 
to the last, as the hybrids approach commercial type in the nobllization process 
the proportion of mosaic-resistant individuals is being materially increased. 

The hot water treatment of cane seed, W. J. Luke and 0. W. Edoebton 
{Sugar Bui., 20 {19i2), No. 18, p. 148) . — Preliminary tests indicate the probability 
that sugarcane yields with certain varieties can be increased by treating the seed 
cane with hot water. On the basis of large-scale field tests and a number of 
small tests it was recommended that where equipment was available seed cane of 
the varieties C. P. 2D~320 and C. P. 28-19 be treated for the September and October 
plantings, but insufficient information was available for definite recommendations 
as to other varieties. 

Alternaria on leaves of sunflower in India, A. B. Bose (Jour. Indian Bot. 
80c., 21 (1942), No. S-4i PP- 179-184^ figs. 2). — A. tenuis, tausing a leaf spot of 
sunflower, is reported for the first time from India. 

Association of tobacco loafspot bacteria with roots of crop plants, W. D. 
Valleau, B. M. Johnson, and S. Diaohun. (Ky. Bxpt. Sta.). (Science, 96 
(194^) t No. 2485, p. 164) ‘ — From experiments briefly reported, it appears that 
the causal bacteria of tobacco wildfire and angular leaf spot can maintain them- 
selves on the roots of several unrelated crop plants for at least 6 mo. and can 
under certain natural conditions cause specific leaf spot diseases of several unre- 
lated plants such as tobacco, tomato, morning-glory, and cowpea. These bacteria 
are believed to be common (but specific) organisms present on the roots, perhaps 
of native vegetation, which can and do, under special favorably circumstances, 
cause specific leaf spots of tobacco. 

Phytopathological classics. No. 7 (Phytopathol. Classics No. 7 (1942), pp. 
62, pis. 7). — This issue includes the following articles, with translations from 
the original German and preface and biographical sketches by J. Johnson : Con- 
cerning the Mosaic Disease of Tobacco, by A. Mayer; Concerning the Mosaic 
Disease of the Tobacco Plant, by D. Ivanowskl ; Concerning a Contagium Vivum 
Fluidum as Cause of the Spot Disease of Tobacco Leaves, by M. W. Beljerinck ; 
and On the Etiology of Infectious Variegation, by E. Baur. 

Effect of infecting carrot plants with certain viruses on seedstalk develop- 
ment, E. Saved Sakb and H. C. Thompson. (Cornell Univ.). (Plant Physiol., 
17 (1942), No. 6, pp. 500-502, fig. J).— Among carrot plants Inoculated with six 
different viruses (10 plants each), signs of infection occurred only with cucumber 
mosaic and aster yellows viruses, potato latent virus and alfalfa, tobacco, and 
aucuba mosaic viruses failing to induce symptoms. Seedstalk development was 
induced in all plants Inoculated with the aster yellows vims, in some cases 
followed by flower production but in none by setting of seed. There was no seed- 
stalk development in any of the other plants. 

An analysis of market inspection reports on spoilage of cantaloups and 
related melons, J. S. Wiant (XJ. B. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus.,, Plant Disease 
Rptr., 1942t Bup. 1S8, pp. 145-161) .---An analysis of the Information on mold and 
decay reported in 9,890 carlots of melons inspected at New York City during 
1938, 1984, 1985, and 1941 included 3,294 carlots of cantaloups, 4,181 of Honey 
Dew melons, and 2,415 of Honey Ball and mixed melons combined. All originated 
in Arizona, California, or Colorado and together constituted about one-half of 
the melons unloaded at New York from those States during the 4 yr. A summary 
of the different decays and molds is tabulated by years for each type of melon. 
Specific decays cited on the inspection reports were, in order of their relative 
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importance, those due to RhizopuSy AlternarUiy Fuswriumy Cladosporiuniy nnd 
Phytophthora. Decays or molds, or both, were found in 4,400 oarlots, an average 
of 4.7 percent of the melons in these cars being effected with decay and 4.8 
percent with mold. Expressed in terms of all 9,890 carlots, 2.1 percent of all 
melons inspected were affected with decay and 2.1 percent with mold, or 4.2 
percent total spoilage. 

The results of 8,380 inspections of cantaloups and 574 of Honey Dew melons 
made at a large number of markets (1922-28) are also summarized. The melons 
originated In a number of States and represented only a very small part of 
those shipped therefrom to the inspection markets during the period. Decay 
was reported in 879 carlots or 22.2 percent of the total inspected. An average of 
10.7 percent of the melons were affected per carlot. Expressed in terms of all 
3,380 carlots, an average of 2.4 percent of the melons inspected were reported 
decayed. 

Growth stimulation of peas by tetrachloro-para-benzoquinone, a fungi- 
cidal seed protectant*, G. L. McNew. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). (fiTctenoe, 96 
(1942) y No. 2483y pp. 118-119). — Data obtained under controlled conditions (with 
diseases absent) indicated that tetrachloro-p-bonzoquinone (under trade name 
Spergon) serves in the dual capacity of seed protectant and growth stimulant 
when applied to pea seed. As a growth stimulant for peas, the material should 
therefore pay dividends irrespective of disease conditions. There is also good 
circumstantial evidence that lima beans and sweetpotatoes may be similarly 
stimulated. These observations are deemed of considerable fundamental signifi- 
cance, since they reveal a promising new field of study into fungicides. 

Infiuence of controlled environment and nutrition on the resistance of 
garden pea to Fusarium wilt, W. T. Schboedeb and J. C. Walkeb. ( Wis. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Af/r. Res. [U. 8.], 65 (1942)y No. 5, pp. 221-248y pis. 4y figs. 10).— 
Under controlled nutrition and temperature in sand artificially infested with 
microconidla and hyphal fragments of F. oxysporum pisi race 1, the optimum 
temperature for disease development in peas was 27®-30® C. instead of 21® as 
previously reported for infested soil, but air temperature had relatively little 
Influence. When grown in the same nutrient solution (with carbohydrate added) 
used in the sand culture of the host, the fungus grew best at 28®. Within the 
range studied, severity of disease development in susceptible plants appeared 
directly proportional to temperature. The greatest progress of the fungus up the 
stem occurred in plants growing at the 24® and 21® sand temperatures. Besides 
the other symptoms in susceptible plants, the lower internodes were significantly 
greater in diameter than in uninfected control plants. Disease development in 
homozygous resistant plants varied from off color and very slight incurving of 
the lower stipules and leaflets at the low temperatures and low nutrient concen- 
tration to severe wilting at the very highest concentration and optimum tempera- 
ture. At high temperatures and low nutrient concentration diseased resistant 
plants were similar to diseased susceptible plants at the low temperature. 

The disease development in either resistant or susceptible plants at various 
concentrations of nutrient solution depended on the sand temperatures. Using 
four nutrient solutions differing only in total salt concentration, the time required 
for complete wilting In susceptible plants at 21® varied directly with the con- 
centration, but in resistant plants it was most severe in the weakest solution 
and none occurred at the higher concentrations. At 27® disease development 
was most severe at the highest concentration and least so at the lowest, and no 
differences In symptoms were observed between susceptible and resistant plants. 
At the lowest concentration, resistant plants developed a very severe slow wilting, 
whereas susceptible plants approached the rapid wilting occurrent at the highest 
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concentration. No differences in fungus growth rates In culture were observed 
that could account for the differences noted in disease development above de- 
scribed. Extensive cortical and stelar penetration of the roots and stelar pene- 
tration above the first and second internodes were found, and more pronounced 
reactions to the fungus were noted In resistant plants at the high temperatures 
than in susceptible plants at either high or low temperatures. Cross inoculations 
of susceptible and resistant varieties of tomato, pea, and cabbage with their re- 
spective Fusarium wilt fungi under conditions of high temperatures and low 
nutrient sand culture indicated that the break-down in pea-wilt resistance could 
be accomplished only with the pea-wilt organism. There are 24 references. 

The release of auxin from isolated leaf proteins of spinach by enzymes, 
S. G. WiLDMAN and S. A. Gobdon (NatL Acad. 8ci. Proc., 28 No. 6, pp. 

217-228, fig. 1). — Auxin was shown to be associated with proteins isolated from 
.spinach leaves, capable of release by enzymatic hydrolysis and obtainable from 
both cytoplasmic and chloroplastic proteins. Tlie cytoplasmic proteins were 
separated into two fractions by isoelectric precipitation, more auxin being 
obtained from one than from the other. Diffusion tests indicated the similarity 
between the leaf auxin and that released from proteins by enzymatic hydrolysis, 
and both appeared to be of lower molecular weiglit than indoleacetic acid. 
Evidence is presented that the auxin releast^d from leaf proteins of spinach 
is not a result of bacterial contamination. There are 16 references. 

Ilrecdlng for tomato variety resistant to bacterial cancer Aplanobacter 
niichigaiiensc E. P. Smith, K. N. Yatzynina (Compt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. Boi. 
U. R. S. 8., n. ser., 32 (1941), No. 5, pp. 372-373). — Promising progress is shown 
by the first 2 yr. of a breeding program for rosisUince to bacterial canker 
(Phytomonas michiganensis) in hybrids of tomato with Lycopersicon pimpir 
nellifolium. Among five species of the genus tested for resistance, only 
L. pitnpineUifoliitm, used in these crosses, proved resistant. 

Macro-clement nutrition of the tomato plant as correlated with fruitful- 
ness and occurrence of blossom-end rot, C. B. Lyon, K. C. Beeson, and M. 
Bareentine. (U. S. D. a.). (Bof. Oa^., 103 (1942), No. 4, pp. 651-667, figs. 11).— 
In sand cultures of 1,044 tomato plants using 87 different nutrient solutions, 
variations in amounts of Ca and nitrate in the medium resulted in general 
in greater differences in fruitfulness over wider ranges In concentration than 
did the other elements tested. Greatest fruitfulness occurred in treatments 
relatively high in nitrate and low in sulfate and phosphate in the anion triangle 
and in tho.se relatively high in Ca and low in Mg and K in the cation triangle. 
The i)ercentage of diseased fruits on each plant increased with decreasing Ca 
concentrations, this correlation being largely independent of that of Mg and K. 
No correlation with any anion was observed. Fruits produced under treat- 
ments where the rot was most severe were low in Ca and high in K and Mg. 
The occurrence of blossom-end rot was thus definitely associated with Ca 
nutrition. There are 25 references. 

Tree troubles during a wet summer, P. P. Pirone (New Jersey Stas. Nursery 
Disea.se Notes, 15 (1942), No. 2, pp. 5-8).— As a result of the abnormally wet 
summer of 1942, several diseases occurring ordinarily as sporadic invaders 
have become common in New Jersey and may be expected to become more 
widespread during the fall and in 1943. Among them are basal rot (Phytoph^ 
thora carnhivora), shoestring root rot (Armillaria mellea), and various leaf 
diseases. Certain observations are also presented on the production of aerial 
roots on large trees, attributed to the frequent rains. 

The effects of leafhopper feeding injury on apparent photosynthesis and 
transpiration of apple leaves, G. E. Marshall, N. P. Childers, and H. W. 
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Bbodt. (Ind. and Ohio Expt. Stas.)* (Jour, Agr, Rea,, 65 (1942), No. 6, pp. 
265-281, flga, 5).— Injury to Stayman Winesap apple leaves by several species of 
apple leaf hoppers (TyphlocyOa spp.), grape leaf hoppers (Erythroneura spp.), 
and the potato leafhopper (Empoaaca fabae) was accompanied by a more or 
less marked reduction in apparent photosynthesis and transpiration, the former 
usually being affected sooner and to a greater extent. A given number of 
potato leafhoppers proved more detrimental to leaf metabolism than an equal 
number of apple or grape leafhoppers. Cross sections of Injured leaves showed 
that the mesophyll-feeding types of leafhopper (Typhlocyha spp. and Erythro- 
neura spp.) removed the contents of the cells in the palisade layers, whereas 
the spongy mesophyil cells were not significantly affected unless the leaf had 
been severely injured. The results indicate that apparent photosynthesis and 
transpiration of apple loaves may be reduced early in the growing season when 
the leafhopper population is moderately low, and when this occurs the capacity 
of the injured leaves to function normally is permanently impaired. Early 
control of these insects is therefore important. 

Factors affecting distribution and severity of black root rot of apple 
trees, J. S. Cooley. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour, Agr, Rea, [U. 8,], 65 (1942), No, 6, 
pp, 299-311 ), — Black root rot of apple is distributed from Pennsylvania to Georgia 
and westward to Arkansas, but is unknown outside the United States. Its 
distribution may depend partly on the soil being warm enough for the pathogen 
(Xylaria mali) to thrive, and local distribution is apparently affected by cer- 
tain conditions adverse to the host. Experimental infection was successful 
when the inoculum was infected apple twigs, but when a mass of mycelium 
from an agar culture was used it was not. Wounding was not necessary for 
Infection. In agar cultures one Isolate made fair growth at 15® C., but its 
optimum was about 25®. Roots of stored apple seedlings were Infected at 
16.5®. Inoculations with 27 Isolates Indicated a wide variation in pathogenicity. 
As shown by inoculations of apple, pear, plum, cherry, and peach seedlings, only 
the apple showed undoubted susceptibility. In tests during 3 or 4 successive 
years on 19 own-rooted standard apple varieties, 30 seedling clones, and seed- 
lings of 9 named varieties of apples, analysis of variance showed only slight 
significance for variety in own-rooted varieties, and in the own-rooted seedling 
clones and variety seedlings there was no significance for variety. Statistical 
analysis of the infection data (1936-38) showed a significant correlation be- 
tween infection and high seasonal temperature. The longevity of the fungus 
in Infected apple roots varied. In several experiments the living fungus could 
not be found a few months after the death of the host, but in some natural 
infections it survived the host by several years. 

Apple scab and bitter rot in Missouri, M. A. Smith. (U. S. D. A.). 
aouri State Hort, 8oc, Proo., 1939-40, pp, 91-91),— A general discussion of these 
two diseases, with particular reference to their occurrence and control in 
Missouri. 

Apple scab and its control at Glasnevin in 1089, 1040 and 1041, R. Mc- 
Kay ([Iriah Free BtateT^ Dept, Agr, Jour,, 39 (1942), No, 1, pp, 46-19, pla, 6, 
fig, f ).^The detailed results of spraying experiments and seasonal observations 
on apple scab for the 3 yr. are reported. 

Bacterial diseases of stone-fruit trees in Britain.— Vin, Bacterial canker 
of peach, H. Woemald (Brit. Mycol, 8oc. Trana,, 25 (1942), pt, S, pp. 246-249, 
pi, f).— The organism isolated from the bacterial canker of a peach tree de- 
scribed, when inoculated into peach, plum, and cherry branches, produced typical 
cankers. It is referred to Paeudomonaa (^Phytomonaa} mora-prunorum. 
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A progress report on the yellow-leaf disease of sour cherry, E. J. Rasmus- 
sen and D. Cation (Mich, State Hort. Soo, Ann. Rpt^ 71 (1941)^ pp. 100-105 ). — 
This slow-acting virus disease, present In Michigan for a least 20 yr., is of 
economic Importance because it causes premature defoliation, progressive re- 
duction in spur growth, reduced yields, and shortening of the profitable life 
of the orchard. Sprays, fertilisers, or culture practices have no apparent 
effect on the disease. It is transmitted by budding, but the method of orchard 
transfer has not been proved, though some evidence points to leafhoppers as 
vecftocps. Montmorency selections appear to vary in susceptibility. Propa- 
gation of nursery trees from disease-free high-producing strains or selections 
promises to become an important control measure. 

Peach X-disease op yellow-red virosls, O. F. Taylob. (W. Va. Expt. Sta.). 
(Mountaineer Grower^ IS (1942), No. 1S8, pp. 15-16). — A brief summary of the 
present status of this disease, thus far not reported from West Virginia. 

Control of X disease of peaches by killing chokecherry weed with am- 
monium sulfamate, E. M. Hildebband and D. II. Palmiteb. (Cornell Univ. 
and N. T. State Expt. Sta.) (Agr. Netva Letter, 10 (1042), No. 8, pp. 73-75, 
fig. 1). — It is claimed that if peach trees are purchased from reliable nurseries, 
if young plantings are isolated for a minimum of 500 ft from chokecherries, 
and if all chokecherries within 500 ft. of bearing orchards are destroyed, X 
disease as it is known in the eastern United States will cease to be a menace 
to peach culture. 

Kill chokecherries to save peaches from X disease, D. H. Palmiteb and 
B. M, Hildebband (Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 8 (1942) y No. 4, PP* 2, 
11, fig. 1). — Herbicidal sprays are seen as the best means of destroying the wild 
hosts of this virus disease. 

Currant leaf spot held in check with bordeaux spray, R. F. Suit (Farm 
Res. [New York State Sta.], 8 (1942), No. -J, p. 5, fig. 1). — ^Two applications of 
3-3-100 bordeaux applied when the fruit Is about half grown and again after 
harvest were found to check defoliation and insure adequate protection against 
yield losses. 

Studies in bacteriosis. — XXV, Studies on a bacterium associated with 
leafy-galls, fasciations and ** cauliflower** disease of various plants — pt. 4, 
The inoculation of strawberry plants with Bacterium fasciens (Tilford), 
M. S. Lacey (Ann. Appl. Biol., 29 (1942), No. 1, pp. 11-15, pi. 1). — Attempts to 
produce this disease by Inoculating B. (=Phytomonas) fasciens into plants 
grown from runners gave inconclusive results, only 25 percent developing some 
signs of infection and the majority of these recovering. However, inoculations 
in seedling strawberry plants gave definite positive results, abnormal growth 
being produced in 76 percent of them. This organism caused gall production 
on young plants in the absence of wounds. 

Banana leaf spot: When to spray and why, R. Leach (Kingston, Jamaica: 
Dept Agr., 1942, pp. [I] +8, pis. J?).~This is an informatory leaflet. 

Manganese and zinc deficiencies in coastal citrus trees, R. J. Benton (Agr. 
Gaz. N. S. Wales, 53 (1942), No. 2, pp. 90, 94, fig. 1).—A note on these deficiencies 
observed in central coastal areas of New South Wales which responded to 
combination sprays containing both Zn and Mn. 

“Dry root rot*’ disease of citrus trees, P. C. Loest (Farming in So. Africa, 
17 (1942), No. 196, pp. 420-424, figs. 5).— A root disease found responsible for 
the retrogression and death of many citrus trees throughout the Union of 
South Africa was shown to result from infection by Diplodia natdlensis. Con- 
tributing factors and prevention and control methods are briefly discussed. 

Brown spot of passion fruit (Agr. Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 53 (1942), No. 2, pp. 93- 
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94i jflgs. 2) .—A note on Altemaria pasHflorae Infection of leaves and fruits, and 
on control. 

Enfermcdad de la **tinta” del castaflo [The ink disease of chestnut], 
P. U[BQUU0 Landaluzb] (Estac. Fitopatol, Agr. La Corum Puh. H (1941), pp, 
Sl-38, figs. 15). — This paper reports a study of the disease due to Phgtophthora 
cambivora in the Spanish Province of La Corufia, including isolation of the 
pathogen, inoculations into the host tree, and studies of the life history and 
morphology of the fungus in culture. 

The effect of a mold, Trichoderma lignornm, on loblolly pine sapwood, 
M. S. Chidesteb. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Wood-Preservers* Assoc. Proc., S8 
(1942), pp. 134-1S8, figs. 2). — ^The experimental results reported indicate that 
wood-inhabiting strains of T. lignorum cause a slight reduction in some of the 
strength properties of pine sapwood. 

Carotenoids of telial galls of Gymnosporangium juniper!- virginianae Lk., 
B. L. Smits and W. J. Peterson. (Kans. State Col.). (Science, 96 (1942), No. 
2487, pp. 210-211). 

Recent developments in white-pine blister rust control in the Northwest, 

E. L. Joy (Northwest ScL, IS (1942), No. 3, pp. 55-58). — ^A review. 

Some resupinate polypores from the region of the Great Lakes, XIII, 
D. V. Baxter (Mich. Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, Papers, 27 (1941), PP- 139- 
162, pis. 11, figs. 4)- — The recent emphasis on aviation has focused attention 
on types of wood suitable for training planes and plane parts, and among the 
softwoods Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) is of prime importance and white 
spruce (P. glauca) less so. Except for certain conspicuous species, however, 
the common fungi on these spruces have not been critically investigated. The 
present contribution (E. S. R., 85, p. 358) deals primarily with Tramates serialis 
and T. alaskana n. sp., together with allied species of each fungus, and con- 
siders their hosts, geographic distribution, cultures, and the decays induced. 
It is deemed clear from the records given that comparative studies of the 
species of Trametes in culture and of those closely related are necessary, and 
the variation found among isolates from different regions makes such studies 
all the more imperative. 

Decay in red-stained jack pine ties under service conditions, C. W. Fam 
and E. A. Atweix (Canada Dept. Mines and Resources, Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch, Forest Serv., Forest Prod. Labs. Cir. 58 (1941), pp- 
pis. 7). — Red-staining fungi w^ere not found responsible for decay of either creo- 
soted or untreated ties under track conditions, in treated ties remaining viable 
but dormant and in untreated ties being gradually killed by secondary fungi. 
After 10 years* service, untreated ties were in an advanced stage of decay by 
secondary fungi, the prevalent rot being of the brown cubical type and due 
to several distinct fungi, with Lenzites saepiaria the dominant species. Creo- 
sote did not sterilize the ties, but it reduced the viability of the red-staining 
fungi and proved a great protection to the ties. With the passage of years, 
however, checks opened up the creosoted shell and permitted the entrance of 
secondary fungi. A detailed account of the study is given. 

Treating fence posts with chromated zinc chloride, W. C. Nettles. (Clem- 
son Agr. Col.). (Agr. News Letter, 10 (1942), No. 3, pp. 65-66, pi. 1).—A note 
on preservation of fence posts against termites, fungi, and various decays, with 
directions for treatment. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

[Contribotlons in economic zoology and entomology] (Jour. Council Sci. 
and Indus* Res. [AustTal.'\, 15 (1942), No. 1, pp. 3—9, 37—54, 56—80, figs. J). — 
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Contributions presented include the following: Further Observations on the 
Relation of Tall Length to the Incidence of Blowfly Strike of the Breech of 
Merino Sheep, by J. H. Riches (pp. 3-9) ; Attempted Transmission of Anaplaama 
tnarginale Theller by Biting-Flies, by I- M. and M. J. Mackerras and C. R. 
Mulhearn (pp. 37-54) ; The Preparation and Examination of Faecal Cultures 
tor the Dilferentiation of Larvae of Sheep Nematodes, by H. V. Whitlock (pp. 
59-58) ; The Use of Mineral Oils and Tar Oils for Wheat Weevil [Rice Weevil 
and Red Flour Beetle] Control, by J. S. Fitzgerald, F. N. Ratcllffe, and F. J. 
Gay (pp. 59-71) ; Investigations on the Locust (Grasshopper) Problem, by K. H. 
L. Key (pp. 72-77) ; and Oriental Peach Moth Investigations — General State- 
ment, July 1941 (pp. 77-80). 

History, policy, and program of the Huntington Wildlife Forest Station, 

R. T. Kino, W. A. Dence, and W. L. Webb {itooi^eveU WiLdlife Bid. [Syracuse 
Unii\], 7 U9il), No. pp. [I ]-f pU. 2, figs. 2o). 

Flight and running speeds of birds, C. Coti’am, C. S. Williams, and C. A. 
SooTEK (Wilson Bui., 54 (1942), No. 2, pp. 721-13/).— The results of timings 
made during the course of field work in various parts of the West of a number 
of birds whose flight or running speeds had never been recorded and additions 
to the limited data on record for others are brought together and summarized 
in tables. The authors’ records were made by automobile, from which two or 
more observers usually checked the speeds. 

Parasites of the American coot (Fulica americanu) in central Iowa, 
R. L. Roudabush. (Iowa Expt. Sta. et al.). (Jotra State Col. Jour. Sci., 16 
(1942), No. 4i PP- 4^'*'^H1 )‘ — An annotated list of the ecto- and endo-parasites of 
the American coot in central Iowa, together with information on the number 
and percentage of hosts infested and references to the literature. 

Ecology and management of the mourning dove (Zenaidura macroura 
(Linn.) ) in southwest Iowa, H. E. McClube (Joioa State Col. Jour. Sci., 16 
(1941), No. 1, pp. 9S-95). 

Insect food of the rock wren, G. F. Knowlton and F. C. Hakmston. (Utah 
Expt. Sta.). (Great Basin Nat, 3 (1942), No. 1, p. 22). — An examination of the 
stomach contents of the rock wren (Salpinctcs ohsoletus obsoletus), a species 
that is common in the semidesert areas frequented by a number of important 
insect pests in Utah, has given proof that it feeds upon the beet leaf hopper, 
false chinch bug, Say stinkbug, array cutworm, grasshoppers, and many other 
pests. 

Feeding habits of Bufo marinus, J. F. Ilunqs worth (Hawaii. Ent. Soc. 
Proc., 11 (1941) 1 No. 1, p, 51). — Examination of 53 stools of the giant toad 
(R. marinus) in Kaimuki during 5 weeks following March 1, 1940, revealed the 
Surinam roach to have been the principal food, it varying from 40 to as high as 
90 percent of the entire contents. During the period the Chinese rose beetle 
Adoretus sirUcus Burm. was on the wing some stools ran as high as 40 to 50 
percent of their remains. The Pheidole ant (Pheidole megacepfhala) at times 
comprised from 10 to 20 percent of the castings. Other Insects found were 
grain beetles (Tenebrionidae), black grass bugs (Oeotomus pygmaeus), black 
wasp (Odynerus ?), Fuller rose beetle, one honeybee, and one sweetpotato horn- 
worm. The author concludes that the toads are destined to be an important 
check upon the Surinam roach, which has an important bearing in the Tropics, 
ns it Is the intermediate host of the eye worm of chickens. 

Field book of snakes of the United States and Canada, K. P. Schmidt and 
D. D. DAVIS (New York: O. P. Putnam^s Sons, [1941], PP- X1II+S65, pis. [55], 
figs. 195).— Following a brief preface and the introduction (pp. 3-77), is the 
main part of this work which consists of a systematic account of the snakes 
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of the United States and Canada, including a key to the genera. The work 
includes 4 colored plates and 103 drawings by A. A. Enzenftacher and 82 photo- 
graphs from life. Ten pages are devoted to references to the literature. 

Venomous snakes: Some Central American records; Incidence of snake- 
bite accidents, H. C. Clabk (Amer. Jour, Trop, Med,, 22 {1942), No. 1, pp. 87- 
^9). — In reporting upon investigations conducted it is pointed out that domestic 
animals at large on the range are exposed by day and night to snake bite. 
Mention is made of a report that over a period of 3 yr., snake bite in Texas was 
responsible for an annual loss of cattle valued at more than 1 million dollars. 

General entomology, S. W. Fbost {New York and London: McQraw-EUl 
Book Co., 1942, pp, X-\-524, [pi. I]tfig8. 4O6 ), — ^This work, intended as an advanced 
text, is presented in 23 chapters, each accompanied by a copious bibliography. 
Field keys to the immature forms of the orders of insects exclusive of eggs and 
pupae and to the common groups of lepidoptcrous and coleopterous larvae, ma- 
terial on classifications of insects, and a list of general entomological texts and 
other important references are given in an appendix. 

Zoology and entomology: Control of insect pests {Mias. Farm Res, [Mis- 
sissippi 8ta,], 5 (1942), No, 9, pp, 6, 7). — ^A practical account by C. Dorman of 
work with storage insects, boll weevil, and cucumber and melon pests. 

[Entomological investigations by the New York State Station] {New 
York State 8ta. Rpt 1942, pp. S5-51, 58 ), — Progress is noted (E. S. B., 80, p. 606) 
on insecticides, fruit and vegetable insect investigations, insects attacking 
nursery stock and ornamental plantings, biological control of injurious insects, 
and the potato leafhopper and the hopvine borer as hop pests. 

Entomology, C. B. Pembkbton {Hawaii, Sugar Planters* Assoc. Ptd. R/pts,, 
61 {1941)y Ewpt, Sta. Com. Rpt., pp, 21-27 ), — The findings, especially in the 
field of insect control for the year ended September 30, 1941, are noted. 

Insects of Guam, 1 (Bernice P. Bishop Mus. Bui, 172 (1942), pp, V+218, pis, 
10, figs, 10 ). — ^Thls contribution presents the results of studies of insects col- 
lected during a survey conducted in that island in 1936 by 0. H. Swezey and 
several associates under the auspices of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion. The insect pests which were found on various crops were listed with 
respect to food plants in the contribution which has been noted (E. S. R., 84, 
p. 358). The findings as reported by specialists, together with descriptions of 
many new species, are arranged by orders and include Odonata, Thysanoptera, 
Homoptera, Neuroptera, Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, Hymenoptera, 
and Diptera. The list is said to contain about 50 species not known to occur 
in Eiawaii. 

Several important insect pests of cotton. — Relation of population to 
migration, n, Insecticidal studies for their control, J. 0. Gaines. (Texas 
Bxpt. Sta.). {Iowa State Col. Jour. Sd., 17 (1942), No. 1, pp. 83-85).— This 
is a report of work conducted over a period of years in the Brazos River bot- 
toms near College Station, Tex., with the boll weevil, cotton flea hopper, boll- 
worm, and flower thrips. 

The effect of insect control on the yield and quality of cotton prema^ 
tnrely killed by cotton root rot, S. E. Jones. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). {Iowa State 
Col, Jour. Soi,, 16 {194I), No. 1, pp, 83-84).— In the experimental work reported 
it was found that low yields from plants prematurely killed by root rot were 
not materially increased by controlling the flea hopper or boll weevil under the 
insect conditions existing during the years 1937-39, inclusive. Those plants 
produced only a small amount of low quality cotton when there was no insect 
damage. The factor which determines the profit to be made from controlling 
insects on land where cotton dies from root rot is the yield from living plants, 
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regardless of the percentage dying early in the season. If the yield from living 
plants Is sufficient for profitable cotton production and insects are damaging 
the crop, control measures should be used. 

Report of fruit insect work in 1931), L. Jenkins, H. B. Bbown, C. W. Wingo, 
W. W. Smith, and L. Haseman. (Unlv. Mo.). {MmouH State Hart Soc, 
/Voo., 19S9-iO, pp, 97-99), — The work of the year with the codling moth, oriental 
fruit moth, and fruit tree leaf roller is reported. 

On the estimation of forest insect damage, with particular reference 
to Dendroctonus piceaperda Hopk., R. E. Balch {Jour. Forestry, 40 {1942), 
Xo. 8, pp. 621-629). 

Two important pests of liickory reproduction in the Southeast, J. A. 
Beal and 0. L. Massey {Jour. Forestry, 40 {1942), No. 4, pp. S16-S18). — The 
numerous dead and dying terminal shoots of young hickory trees which came to 
attention in the Duke Forest in 1939 were found to be largely the result of 
attack by the twig glrdler and the hickory spiral borer Agrilus arenatus tor- 
quatus Lee. A small number of specimens of the twig pruner was also found 
causing damage to hickories. The character and amount of damage to young 
hickory stands by both species and the results of a study « f egg and larval 
mortality of the twig glrdler are reported. Parasites, predators, and associated 
insects are listed for both species. 

Attractants and repellents for insects, [I], II, E. G. Thomssen and M. H. 
Doner {Soap and Semit. Chem., 18 {194^), Nos. 4, PP. 97-99, 105; 5, pp. 95-96, 
105). 

What kinds of light attract night-flying insects most? least? L. C. 
Porter (Gen. Elect. Rev., 44 {7Hl)f ^ 0 . 6, pp. SIO-SIS, figs. S). — The results of 
an Investigation of the relative attraction of night-flying insects, including such 
as enter unscreened porches and/or annoy man, to both equal-wattage lamps 
(100 w.) and equal brightness lamps (standard, readily available), of various 
colors (including white, yellow, natural amber, flame-tint, amber-orange, and 
red), are reported, the number and weight of insects collected at lights of such 
colors being detailed in tables by families. The insects were attracted more or 
less by all colors. Photographs are given of piles of insects collected which, 
as pointed out, do not represent the true value of the lamp attraction since they 
show the size of insects rather than the numbers. It is indicated that for equal 
amounts of light, ordinary red light attracts the smallest number of Insects, 
especially of the small gnats that pass through window screens, but red may not 
attract the lowest weight of insects. It is noted that red light is not a satisfactory 
color to live or vrork under, and that for practical purposes yellow is preferable 
from the standpoint of the size of insects attracted. Use of lower-wattage lamps 
is considered to be the most effective way to reduce the number of insects 
attracted. The work was conducted cooperatively by the General Electric Com- 
pany at Cleveland and the Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster. 

Response of insects to color. Intensity, and distribution of light. H. L. 
0x71, L. C. Porter, and G. F. Pbideaxjx. (Ohio Bxpt. Sta. et al.). (Agr. Engin.. 
25 {I942), No, 2, pp, 51-58, figs, 22). — ^This is a detailed report of the work noted 
above. The details are given In tables and graphs, together with reproductions 
of photographs. . Lights of all colors tested were found to attract insects to a 
greater or lesser degree, and none was found to repel insects. The colors on 
which comparable data are available arrange themselves in order of least to most 
attractiveness to insects as red, yellow, white, and blue. Bare lamps attract 
many more insects than do lamps contained within deep-bowl type reflectors or 
reflector and projector type bulbs. By the utilization of lights of the proper 
kind and the correct distribution of light, few insects were attracted to the 
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test area and some may have been drawn away from it. Yellow light, when 
compared with white light of the same candlepower and brightness, proved to 
be approximately 66 percent less attractive to insects. It was shown that even 
though a 15-w. white lamp was used v. a 75-w. yellow, the white lamp still 
caught more insects. The color produced by the gold fluorescent light was much 
less attractive to insects than blue fluorescent light. 

Studies of contact insecticides. — Penetration of oils into insect eggs: 
(a) Influence of oil characteristics, (b) Influence of age of egg and of 
species, R. L. Buckle {New Hampshire 8ta, Tech. Bui. 79 {19i2)t pp. H, 
figs. 3). — In continuation of these studies (E. S. R., 86, p. 508), insect eggs were 
placed in oil saturated with a dye, removed from the oil after deflnite time 
intervals, and sectioned. Of the insect eggs tested, penetration of oil was most 
rapid with eggs of the American cockroach, less rapid with eggs of the Colorado 
I)otato beetle, and still less rapid with eggs of the Mexican bean beetle. Low- 
viscosity petroleum oils penetrated more rapidly than those with high viscosity, 
while glycerides having the same viscosity as some petroleum oils exhibited some- 
what slower i)enetration. Those petroleum oils of low unsulfonatable residue 
were observed to penetrate more rapidly than corresponding oils of higher 
unsulfonatable residue. Apparently refined glycerides penetrated more rapidly 
than crude. Penetration time decreased with Increased temperature above 
25® C., but below 25° increase in penetration time was not marked and occurred 
only with oils of higher viscosity. When immersed in oils for long periods the 
eggs collapsed, while those placed in distilled water for the same period gained 
weight. 

Some now facts about oil sprays and other dormant treatments con- 
taining oil, P. J. Chapman. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). {Mich. 8tate Hart. 
8oc. Ann. Rpt., 70 (WfO), pp. H~20). 

All-purpose insect spray, E. M. Seakls. (Univ. Wis.). {8oap and Sanit. 
Ghem., 18 (1942), No. 5, pp. 97, 99, 101, figs. S). — It is pointed out that an odorless 
tyi)e AA grade spray made with a highly refined oil base within the distillation 
range of kerosone may be considered an all-purpose fly spray under average 
conditions. Such a spray may be used under all conditions where an oil base 
spray may be used at all. It is sufficiently potent to kill hiding insects as well 
as flies. 

Some internal eitects of dinitrophenols on insects, G. B. Viado {loim 
State Col. Jour. 8ci., 16 (1941), No. 1, pp. 146 -I 47 ). 

Application of the aerosol to fumigation. — I, Stabilization of a naphtha- 
lene aerosol, W. N. Suluvan, L. D. Goodhue, and J. H. Fales. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Pests, 10 (I 942 ), No. 6, pp. 18-20). — Report is made of toxicity tests against the 
housefly in the Peet-Grady chamber, in which naphthalene was vaporized both 
alone and in the presence of smoke from a burning mixture containing corn- 
starch and sodium nitrate. The effective period of dispersed naphthalene was 
greatly lengthened by vaporization in the presence of the smoke. This In- 
creased effectiveness seems to be due to adsorption of the insecticide on the 
inert particles. The presence of the inert particles changes the character of 
the deposit and the rate of crystallization, as well as the size of the crystal. 
Instead of being collected mostly on the floor, the naphthalene was deposited 
more uniformly on all surfaces regardless of position. The difference in 
mortality between the lots of flies exposed to naphthalene with and without 
smoke was greater in covered than in open cages. A list of 11 references to 
the literature is included. 

Chronic toxicity of derris, A. M. Ambrose, F. DeEds, and J. B. McNauoht. 
(U. S. D. A. et al.). (Indus, and Engin. Chem., S4 (1942), No. 6, pp. 684^89, 
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figs. 4)- — Existing data on the acute and chronic toxicity of derris are sum- 
marized, accompanied by a list of 11 references. The results of a study of the 
chronic toxicity of derris which Includes a different strain of albino rats main- 
tained on a different basic diet from that formerly used (E. S. R., 80, p. 369) 
are presented. The quantity of total extractives and the qualitative and 
quantitative composition of the extractives were found to be more Important 
factors in the chronic toxicity of derris samples than is the rotenone content. 
Evidence of liver injury has been found in albino rats receiving daily in the 
diet a concentration of derris or cube corresponding to 75 parts per million 
parts of diet. It is pointed out that variations in composition of derris and 
cube necessitate caution in making sweeping generalizations regarding the 
toxic properties of derris and cube on the basis of studies on a few samples. 

Lower concentrations of rotenone, H. F. Wilson and R. L. Janes. (Unlv. 
Wls.). (Soap and Sanit. Chem,, 18 (1942), No. S, pp. 93-95, 117). — The data 
presented, details of which are given in tables, reveal that the rotenone content 
of agricultural dusts may be safely reduced with a view to conserving the 
available stock. Early tests Indicate that with compatible diluents and 
optimum application methods significant reductions in rotenone content can 
be safely made with no loss in kill. 

Industrial fumigation against Insects, E. A. Back and It. T. Cotton (U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Cir. 369, rev. (1942), pp. 64, figs. 38). — A revision (E. S. II., 75, p. 80). 

A dry bait for grasshopper control, L. C. Paul (Can ad. Ent., 74 (1942), 
No. 5, pp. 77-78). — In experimental tests with nymphal and adult grasshoppers 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba during 1940 and 1941 a bait consisting of dry 
bran sprayed with sodium arsenite was as effective as the standard wet bran- 
sawdust bait. In both years the tests were made with MelanopluB mexicanus 
(Sauss.) and in 1941 with the clear-winged grasshopper also. It was found 
that the dry bran bait did not lump or mold over a period of several weeks. 
When used it was thoroughly dry and could not readily be distinguished from 
the original unti'eated bran. The bait spread well, especially with a wind, 
when, because of its relative lightness, it carried farther than the wet baits. 
It was prepared by spraying sodium arsenite (8 lb. as AssOs per gallon) directly 
upon dry bran at the equivalent of 1 qt. of concentrated i)oison to 100 lb. of 
bran. By using a spray gun that worked on an air pressure of 40 lb. it was 
possible to distribute the siruplike concentrated sodium arsenite in a very 
fine mist. The formation of droplets of fluid on the walls of the apparatus was 
almost entirely prevented by spraying the poison into the air stream which 
carried the bran Just as the bran entered a large box receptacle; air circu- 
lation for better distribution of material was accomplished by placing a fan 
in this box. 

Pyrethrum vs. roaches, P. L. Campbell. (Ohio State Univ. et al.). (Soap 
and Sanit. Chem., 18 (1942), Nos. 5, pp. 90-93, 103, 105, fig. 1; 6, pp. 119, 121, 
123, 125, 127, I 4 I)* — Presented with a list of 41 references to the literature 
cited. 

The genus Hesperotettix in Utah (Orthoptera: Locustidac; Cyrtacan- 
thacrinae), W. W. Hendebson. (Utah State Agr. Col.). (Great Basin Nat., 
3 (1942), No. 1, pp. 9-21, figs. 3). 

Fecundity, longevity, and parthenogenesis of the American [cock] roach 
(Periplaneta americana L.), J. T. Griffiths, Jb., and 0. E. Taubeb. (Iowa 
Bxpt. Sta.). (Phf/siol. Zool., 15 (1942), No. 2, pp. 196-209). — In the investiga- 
tions conducted by the authors parthenogenesis was found to occur in 9 egg 
capsules formed by 3 out of 25 unmated females of the American cockroach. 
The phenomenon occurred in 4.5 percent of the well-formed, seemingly normal 
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capsules produced by virgin females. Unmated females produced many mal- 
formed egg cases, which were not retained and were not tested for viability. 
Increased egg production is cori’elated with decreased longevity. Females In 
the first group lived an average of 181 days, those In the second group 218, and 
virgin females lived 295 days. The average adult life span for the selected 
group of cockroaches was 225 days for the females and 200 days for the males. 
Female adulthood varied from 90 to 706 days and that of the male from 91 
to 362 days. A maximum of 18 nymphs was found to emerge from 1 egg cap- 
sule, but the average number from 121 cases was 12. The incubation period 
over moist sand was 53 days at room temperature, which fiuctuated between 17® 
and 28® C.. and 40 days at 29®. 

The effect of temperature upon the development of cockroaches, G. E. 
Gould. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (/«d. Acad, 8ci, Proc,, 50 (1940) ^ pp, 24^-248), — 
This contribution supplements data on the temperature-development relationship 
(E. S. R., 84, p. 361) and summarizes findings on six species of cockroaches occur- 
ring in homes in Indiana. The three species infesting buildings, namely, the 
German cockroach, American cockroach, and oriental cockroach, showed a decided 
similarity in the temperature requirements for development. The temperature 
range from 74® to 83® F. was the most favorable for incubation and nymphal 
development. The brown^banded roach required higher temperatures for normal 
development, while the Pennsylvania woods roach Parcohlatta pennaylvanica 
DeG. responded to lower temperatures. Acceleration of development of all species 
continued up to 84® and in some cases oven higher, although higher temperatures 
were detrimental to capsule production and shortened the lives of adults. 

Roach testing: A progress report describing a new method of testing 
roach sprays, E. R. McGovean and J. H. Fales. (U. S. D. A.). (Soap and 
fianif. Chem., 18 (1942), No. 3, pp. 101, 103, 105, 101, 111, figs. 2). 

A new FrankUniella from Florida (Thysanoptera) , J. R. Watson (Fla. 
Pint., 25 (1942) f No. 2 , pp. 11-18, figs. 2). — Under the name F. hratleyi a thrips 
taken on bulbs of tuberoses at Gainesville is described as new. 

A discussion of researches on the sugar-cane froghopper (Homop.: 
Cercopidae) , A. Pickles (Trop. Agr. [Trinidad^, 19 (1942), No. 6, pp. 116-123). — 
Following the brief introduction, a historical summary, chronologically arranged, 
is presented. The data are given under the headings of cultivation and manuring. 
Insecticidal methods, biological control, varietal resistance, difficulties met with 
in froghopper investigations, and suggestions for future investigations. Insec- 
ticidal control is said to provide the best means at present of controlling frog- 
hopper outbreaks, and the use of “Cyanogas,” followed by pyrethrum, is suggested 
for this purpose. A list of 44 references to the literature is Included. 

Protecting plants against the insect vector of aster yellows, G. M. List. 
(Colo. State Col.) (Jour. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. ScL, 2 (19Jfi), No. 6, p. 47). — Complete 
protection from aster yellows, which is transmitted only by the leafhopper 
Maorosteles divisus (Uhl.), was obtained through the use of a 3-ft. muslin fence 
erected about the plats, 82 percent of the check plants in the open garden having 
been infected in 1938 and 52.06 percent in 1939. 

Host plant records of Cercopidae in North America north of Mexico 
(Homoptera) , K. C. Doicrino (Jour. Kans. Ent. Soo., 15 (1942), Nos. 2, pp. 65- 
12; 3, pp. 13-92). 

New PsyUidae from Puerto Rico, with notes on others (Homoptera), 
J. 8. Caldwell (Jour. Agr. Univ. Puerto Rico [XJniv. fiffa.], 26 (1942), No, 2, pp. 
lW-45, figs. 6). -—Four new species are described, with notes on two others. 
Figures are included to aid In identification. 
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The host relation of the cotton flea hopper, E. Hixson (Iowa State Col. 
Jour. Sot., 16 (1941), No. 1, pp. 66-68). 

Bhamnns alnlfolla L*Her., a winter host of Aphis abbreviata Patch, one 
of the aphids feeding upon potato foliage, R. P. Gorham (Oanad. Ent, 74 
(1948), No. 5, p. 96). — ^The aphid survey conducted in New Brunswick during 
the past 8 yr. has shown that the species A. ahhreviata occurs quite commonly in 
a number of places where no species of the common European buckthorn (R. car 
thartioa) , long known as a winter host plant upon which its eggs are deposited in 
the autumn, is known to grow. Search for a native species of buckthorn (R. aXnir 
folia) that is a common winter host plant in the State of Maine resulted in its dis- 
covery in wet pasture land east of Grand Falls in Victoria County, where migrants 
of this aphid were clustering thickly upon the leaves and stems and oviposltion was 
beginning. A later survey revealed the presence of this host in limited abundance 
in several places on other farms in the districts Infested with aphid eggs. R. 
frangula, a recently Introduced European hedge plant in York County, New 
Brunswick, was also found to serve as a winter host plant for this aphid. 

The apple mealybug Phenacoccus aceris Sig. and its control by dormant 
sprays, J. Marshall (Sci. Agr., 22 (1942), No. 12i pp. 727-732). — A brief account 
of this mealybug, which under certain conditions causes considerable losses in 
fruit districts of Nova Scotia and British Columbia, particularly through its 
excretion serving as a medium for development of sooty fungus on the fruits, 
is followed by a report of control work extending over a period of 3 yr. Con- 
trol has been most readily and economically accomplished by the use of a 
dormant or delayed dormant application after the immature females have left 
their wintering cocoons and moved to the twigs and fruit spurs to resume 
feeding. “Dormant petroleum oil (California crude) of 108 sec. Saybolt vis- 
cosity at 100® F. has been more effective than a more viscous oil of 223 sec. or 
less viscous oils of 44 to 32 sec. From the standpoint of economy, however, an 
oil of 44 viscosity (Diesel oil) seems preferable to 108 viscosity type. A 6- 
percent application of Diesel oil has been as effective as a 4-percent application 
of 108 viscosity oil and costs but two-thirds as much. A mixture of petroleum 
oil and lime-sulfur appears to have a considerable residual effect that is lacking 
in oil alone. The greater cost of such a mixture, however, appears to outweigh 
this advantage. Oil solutions containing 1 or 2 percent dinitrocresol or dinitrocy- 
clohexylphenol were more effective than oil alone. Addition of oxalic acid 
to lower the pH value of the spray mixture apparently increased the effective- 
ness of such oil solutions. Water solutions of sodium dinitrocresylate and 
sodium dinitrocyclohexylphenate proved to be effective against the apple mealybug 
and less exx)ensive than oil emulsions. The dinitrocyclohexylphenol salt is 
somewhat objectionable to apply.” 

The Canadian apple mealybug Phenacoccus aceris Signoret and its allies 
in northeastern America, G. J. Bait (Canad. Ent., 74 (1942), No. 7, pp. 118-125, 
figs. 27). — ^This contribution includes an account of the economic importance and 
taxonomy of P. aceris, which first gained entrance from Europe into Maine and 
has spread into Nova Scotia and British Columbia to become a major pest of 
apple, cherry, and to some extent currant. A key to and notes on other spiles 
of the genus Phenacoccus of northeastern America and notes on the parasite 
Allotropa utilis Mueseb. are included. 

Status of the friendly fungus parasites of armored scale-insects, E. W. 
Beroeb (Fla. Ent., 25 (1942), No. 2, pp. 26-29). 

The relationship of ants and other organisms to certain scale Insects on 
coffee in Puerto Rico, M. R. Smith. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Agr. Univ. Puerto 
Rico [Univ. Sta.], 26 (1942), No. 2, pp. 8f-87). —-Fourteen species of ants were 
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noted attending scale insects on coffee, the 3 most common being the lire ant, 
the little fire ant, and Brachymyrmex heeri olsourior For. The hemispherical 
scale and the green scale were the most important scales, while Encyrtus in- 
felix (Embleton) was the most common parasite. This parasite while preparing 
to oviposit often stroked the scale with her antennae, causing the scale to void 
honeydew which was lapped up by the wasp. Ingestion of honeydew by ants 
is described. Certain entomogenous fungi, especially Cephalosporium lecaniif 
appeared to be the principal factors regulating the abundance of coffee scales. 
Shade, coolness, and moisture favored these fungi, and scales were accordingly 
less abundant in the normal shady locations. 

Seasonal history of the margarodidl scale Matsucoccus blsetosns Morrison 
occurring on ponderosa and Jeffrey pines in California (Homoptera: Ooc- 
coidea: Margarodidae) , H. L. McKenzie. (U. S. D. A.). (Mioroentomology, 
7 (1942), No, i, pp, 19-24, figa. 2). — ^This contribution relates to a scale insect 
of importance because of its apparent association with decadence in both young 
and mature ponderosa and Jeffrey pines. M, Msetosus attacks members of the 
so-called pitch- or hard-pine group of trees, including such species as Pinus 
ponderosa, P. jeffreyi, P, sahiniana, P, contorta, and P. scopulorum. It Is com- 
monly found feeding in twig axils and on the stems of twigs and branches, as 
well as on the trunks of young pines, and appears to be associated with a 
necrosis and resining in the twig axils. It is believed that this type of injury 
may be responsible for the gradual decadence and death of small twigs, and 
that these dying twigs may ultimately contribute to large branch killing. Ex- 
cessive branch killing undoubtedly affects the vigor of the host tree. The 
species is rather widely distributed throughout the pine stands extending from 
Oregon into California, Arizona, and Colorado. 

The mineola moth op destructive prune worm^ W. E. Shull and C. Wake- 
land (Idaho Sta. But, 242 (1941), pp. 7, figs, 7). — The pyralid moth Mineola 
SCitulella Hulst, first discovered in Idaho in 1925, is probably now generally 
present in all prune-growing areas of southwestern Idaho. In the spring over- 
wintering larvae destroy many buds and blossoms of prunes by boring into the 
unopened buds and eating the floral parts. First-generation larvae feed almost 
entirely in green prunes, causing them to shrivel and drop. Second-generation 
larvae attack the fruit before harvest and often occur in packed prunes. First- 
generation moths start emergence about May 15, while those of the second 
generation start emergence in July. A few third-brood larvae are produced. 
Best direct control found is a dormant-type oil emulsion containing pyrethrlns, 
composed of 2.75 pt. of pyrethrum extract and 4 gal. of emulsified oil in 96 
gal. of water, applied 2 to 6 days after 95 percent of the overwintering larvae 
have emerged from their hibernacula. 

Control of orange tortrlx, A. M. Boyce. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Calif, 
Citrog.f 27 (1942), No, 8, p. 219, figs, 3 ). — In supplementing the earlier account 
of orange tortrlx control (E. S. R., 81, p. 818), reference is made to biological 
studies conducted by A. J. Basinger at the Citrus Exi)eriment Station which 
have shown that in the intermediate and interior areas there are usually two 
fairly uniform generations each year. In the coastal areas there are probably 
three or more generations which overlap considerably, i. e., all stages of the 
insect may be found at any time of the year. In the warmer areas the two 
generations differ greatly in the length of their life cycles. The first genera- 
tion of the year develops in approximately 3 mo., from about the middle of 
February to about the middle of May. The second generation requires approxi- 
mately 9 mo. Thus it is evident that the cooler months of the year are most 
favorable for rapid development of the larvae. 
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Injury on navels as reflected by fruit drop usually occurs only in tbe fall 
and winter seasons, while on Valencias It also occurs throughout the summer. 
However, during the past several years the greatest amount of Injury to 
Valencia fruits has taken place throughout the summer season. Within recent 
years Valencias have been commonly held on the trees throughout the summer 
and into the early fall seasons. Because of this fact the total loss in dropped 
fruits due to relatively light infestations of the orange tortrix has been greater 
than formerly. While only a few fruits per tree may drop each week due to 
tortrix injury the total amount of dropped fruits per tree throughout the entire 
summer season often represents a considerable loss. 

Experimental evidence and commercial usage have shown that this pest can 
be satisfactorily controlled by cryolite applied as a dust or as a spray. When 
it is applied as a dust an amount of the dust mixture should be applied to 
furnish 0.5 lb. of actual cryolite per mature tree. Cryolite may also be satis- 
factorily incorporated in DN-dust for the combined control of the orange tortrix 
and the citrus red mite. Furthermore cryolite may be incorporated in DN-sulfur 
dust, thereby affording a single dust mixture for the combined control of orange 
tortrix, citrus thrips, and the citrus red mite. The use of cryolite as a spray 
solely for control of the orange tortrix is seldom practicable. Cryolite is not 
compatible with lime-sulfur, although it may be used with wettable sulfur. 

In the control of orange tortrix on navel oranges a cryolite dust mixture 
applied during the latter portion of May and early June not only prevents 
the drop of fruit in the fall and winter seasons but also largely eliminates 
the scarring by the small tortrix larvae between the buttons of the young 
fruits. 

Achieving 3 percent worm damage, E. Gould (Mountaweer Qroxcer^ IS 
(1942), No. 1S8, pp. 7-9, 11-lS, 15). — ^RerK)rt is made of the clean-up program 
applied in a large commercial orchard in West Virginia in which, due in large 
part to ineffective spraying, the codling moth i)opulation had built up and its 
control in many other orchards throughout the area had become increasingly 
dlfRcult. Other factors responsible for this build-up included weather condi- 
tions during the several years preceding that were unusually favorable to the 
moth, the omission of second-brood sprays due to the spray residue limitations, 
under-equipment, improper timing of spray applications, Ineffective applica- 
tion, and the use of less toxic insecticides. A table given which shows the 
amount of spray materials used during the years 1935-41, inclusive, gives evi- 
dence of the recognized seriousness of the increasing losses being caused by 
the pest. By 1935 the losses became so serious that an increased control effort 
was necessary. The results of the steps taken to reduce the losses in this 
orchard are shown in the tabulated summary. The cost of spray materials 
per acre which Increased from $8.32 in 1935 to $13.89 in 1938 and $28.65 in 1939 
resulted in a reduction of the infested fruit from 50 percent in 1938 to 20 
percent in 1939 and 10 percent in 1940. In 1941 the cost of materials was only 
$11.97 per acre and the infestation had been reduced to approximately 3 per- 
cent. Estimated on an orchard basis, there were 47,000 bu. more uninjured 
fruit produced in 1941 than in 1938 and at no increased cost. There was every 
reason to believe that this light Infestation could be held at the present low 
level by careful effective use of lead arsenate. 

Codling moth studies, E. Gould {Mountaineer Grower, 12 {1941), No 128, 
pp. SS-S5, S7-38). 

Correlation of sugar yields with the percent of Joints bored by Diatraea 
saccharalis (F.) — sugarcane borer studies, I, J. W. Wilson {Fla. Ent., 25 
{1942), No. 2, pp. 19-24, flff-1)- 
497738—48 6 
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Entomological work; Progress report, B. L. Mitchell and E. 0. Peabsor 
(Empire Cotton GrouHng Corp., Expt, Stas, Prog, Rpts,, 19i0-il, pp, 166'--187, 
figs. 6 ). — Investigational work of the year with the red bollwonn Diparopsis 
castanea Hmps. is reported. 

Protecting market sweet com from the European corn borer, W. A. 
Bakeb, D. D. Questel, and 0. H. Batoheldeb (U, 8, Dept. Agr, Leaflet 22S 
(1942) t pp. 7, figs. 4). —A practical account. 

Tomato fmitworm control, J. L. Hoebneb. (Oolo: State Col.). (Jour. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 2 (1940), No. 6, pp. 44-45 ). — Of the six insecticides tested against 
the tomato fruitworm in the Arkansas Valley, Colo., a dust composed of 50 
percent cryolite and 50 percent talc gave the best control, with 1.9 i)ercent for 
the first picking, 4 for the last picking, and 2.3 percent wormy for the season 
average for 1988. Of the seven Insecticides tested in 1939, cryolite and talc again 
gave the best control, followed by corn meal and cryolite broadcast over the 
plants, which gave almost equal control. At the second picking on September 
11 the untreated plats gave 1.3 percent, the last picking October 9 5.9, and 
the season average 3.3 percent wormy. The two liquid sprays tested gave a 
higher percentage of wormy tomatoes than the untreated plats. 

Mineral-oil treatment of sweet corn for earworm control, G. W. Babbeb 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr. Cir, 657 (1942), pp. 16, figs. 6),— A practical account. 

Proceedings and papers of the twelfth annual conference of the Cali- 
fornia Mosquito Control Association, edited by H. F. Gbay (Calif. Mosquito 
Control Assoc,, Ann, Conf,, Proc, and Papers, 12 (1941), PP, [5]-4-14S, figs, 5 ), — 
The proceedings of this conference (E. S. R., 85, p. 647), held at Berkeley, Calif., 
December 15-16, 1941, are reported. The symposium on encephalitis Included 
Relationship of the St. Louis and the Western Equine Viruses of Encephalitis to 
Man and Animals in California, by B. F. Howitt (pp. 3-22) (B. S. R., 87, p. 666) ; 
Newer Developments in Knowledge of Insect Hosts and Vectors of Western 
Equine and St. Louis Encephalitis, by W. C. Reeves (pp. 23-36) ; and Animal 
Reservoirs, General Epidemiological Summary, and Possible Control Measures 
for the American Summer Encephalitides, by W. M. Hammon (pp. 37-51) (all 
Univ. Calif.), each of which is followed by discussions. Military mosquito con- 
trol in World War I is discussed by S. B. Freeborn (pp. 56-61), Federal aid 
in mosquito control work by R. H. Creel (p. 62), and Mosquito Breeding and 
Control in the Vicinity of Military Zones, by R. F. Peters (pp. 62-69) ; A Review 
of Selected Literature Pertaining to Mosquitoes in 1946-1941, by W. C. Reeves 
(pp. 75-98) (Univ. Calif.).; Changes in Legislation Affecting Mosquito Control 
Operations, by H. F. Gray (pp. 166-110) ; and Mosquito Breeding In Certain 
Cemeteries in Alameda County, California, by T. F. Kelley (pp. 111-121) are 
presented. The symposium on operating problems (pp. 123-136) Includes dis- 
cussion on power spraying by R. Bendel, larvicides by E. C. Robinson, mosquito 
fish by A. M. Emerick, annexation by H. Lilley, controlled re-flooding by H. 
Pangbom, rice fleld control by F. M. Butler, and cash basis fund by H. F. Gray. 

Mosquito light trap catches from ten Iowa cities, 1940, J. A. Rowe. 
(Iowa Bxpt. Sta.). (Iowa State Col. Jour. Sci., 16 (1942), No. 4, PP- 487-518, 
flgs. 9). 

Emergence habits of the Clear Lake gnat, A. W. Lindquist and C. 0. 
Deonieb. (U. S. D. a.). (Jour. Kwns. Ent. 8oc., 15 (1942), No. 4, pp. 109-120, 
flgs. 8).-— This is a contribution on the emergence of this gnat from Clear Lake, 
Calif. An account of this pest by Herms has been noted (E. S. R., 78, p. 80). 

New Dolichopodidae from Utah and Colorado (Diptera) , F. C. Habmston 
and G. F. Knowlton. (Utah Bxpt Sta.). (Canad. Ent., 74 (1942), No. 5, 
pp. 80-85, flgs. 10). 
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New North American Tachinidae belonging to the genera Mlcrochaetina 
and Hjrpenomyla, with key to the known species (Diptera), H. J. Rein- 
UABO. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Canad. Ent, 74 (1942), No. 5, pp, 88-91). 

Hawaiian Sarcophagidae, H. db Souza Lopes (Hawaii. Ent. Boo. Proo., 11 
(I94I), No. 1, pp. 53-5^).— Six species representing the genera Ravinia, Hystri- 
cocnema, and Baroophaga are reported from Hawaii. 

Zinc oxide: A new larvicide for use in the medication of cattle for the 
control of horn flies, W. G. Bbuce. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Kana. Ent. Boo., 
15 (1942), No. 3, pp. 105-107). — Report is made of experiments conducted to de- 
termine the value of zinc oxide in preventing the development of larvae of the 
homfly in cattle droppings. When various quantities of the chemical mixed with 
bran were fed to cattle the minimum effective dose was 1.5 gm. per 100 lb. weight 
of the animal. This dose rendered the droppings unfavorable for the develop- 
ment of hornfly larvae for 24 hr. beginning 20 hr. after administration. When 
zinc oxide was mixed directly with the droppings the minimum lethal dose 
was 0.01 gm. for each 100 gm. of droppings. 

Acidifled nicotine sprays for horn flies on cattle, W. G. Bbuoe. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour. Kana. Ent. Boo., 15 (1942), No. 4, pp. 120-'12S) .—In experiments 
on the toxicity of nicotine sprays for the horn fly, nicotine lactate, an aqueous 
solution of nicotine containing 0.5 percent of nicotine and 1.0 percent of lactic 
acid, and the combination of nicotine sulfate and acetic acid were effective, but 
the latter was objectionable because of its disagreeable odor. When certain 
acids were incorporated in the nicotine sprays the toxicity was prolonged, and the 
spray was considerably more effective against horn flies than when no acids 
were added. 

Bionomics and morphology of the black onion fly Tritoxa flexa (Wied.) 
(Diptera: Ortalidae) , H. C. Manis (Iowa State Col. Jour. Bci., 16 (1941), 
No. 1, pp. 96-98). — ^A digest of a thesis on T. flexa, which In Iowa is as serious a 
pest of onions as is the onion maggot in the onion-growing localities of Pleasant 
Valley, St. Ansgar, and Clear Lake. 

Tests with various chemicals for the control of white grubs in forest 
nurseries of the Carolinas, H. R. Johnston and C. B. Eaton. (U. S. D. A, 
et al.). (Jour. Foreatty, 40 (1942), No. 9, pp. 712-721). — Investigations com* 
menced In 1934 with the view to developing a satisfactory means of controlling 
white grubs (Phyllophaga spp.) in forest nurseries of the Southeast revealed 
acid lead arsenate as too injurious to pine seedlings to be used for such a 
purpose. In later tests certain other chemicals were found to be more satis- 
factory, carbon disulfide being more effective than the other materials. 

Notes on beetles related to Phyllophaga Harris, with descriptions of new 
genera and subgenera, L. W. Saylob (U. S. Natl. Mua. Proc., 92 (1942), No. 
3145, pp. 157-165, pi. 1). — The data presented and the conclusions drawn are 
the result of a critical study of 543 species of phyllophagan beetles from North, 
South, and Central America and the West Indies. 

Japanese beetle continues on offensive in New York, E. H. Wheeleb 
(Farm Rea. [New York State Sta.], 8 (1942), No. 4f P- 12). — ^A practical account 

Japanese beetle control in Indiana, F. N. Wallace (Ind. Acad. Bci. Proc., 

50 (I94O), pp. 16-22). 

Biology of the squash bUster beetle, W. R. Horsfall. (Ark. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Kana. Ent. Boo., 15 (1942), No. 3, pp. 93-99).— A study of the life cycle 
of the squash blister beetle Henoua confertua Say in Arkansas, where it was a 
pest of importance in the northwestern part of the State in the summer of 1939 
and of less Importance the following year, is reported. In addition to squash, 
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flowers of several species of cucurbits and those of alfalfa and the western 
daisy are preferred sources of food. Ripe tomato fruits are also injured. 

The flatheaded apple tree borer (Chrysobothris femorata (Olivier)), 
F. A. Fenton {Oklahoma Sta. Bui 259 {1942) ^ pp. SI, figs. 12 ), — Under Okla- 
homa conditions for 1935 and 1936, 89.9 and 87.2 percent, respectively, of the 
flatheaded apple tree borers completed their life cycles in 1 yr., 8.9 and 12.1 
percent required 2 yr., and 1.2 and 0.7 percent 3 yr. Emergence from infested 
wood begins early in May and continues until early August. Adult survival 
under laboratory conditions averages 26 days. The adults feed on tender 
bark and may bite through leaf petioles. Females begin oviposltion in from 4 
to 8 days after feeding and prefer weak trees, inserting the eggs in cracks 
or wounds. Hatching occurs in 6 to 8 days, and larvae develop in the cambium 
layer. Larvae overwinter in the xylem, and the majority pupate in the spring. 
The pupal stage lasts from 8 to 14 days. Trees or tops of trees die as a result 
of girdling by this insect. The peak of abundance in Oklahoma was reached 
in 1936 and 1937. After this, natural agencies caused the borer to be scarce. 
Tree paints are not recommended for control. Best protection resulted from the 
use of spiral tree wraps extending a few inches below ground level, put in place 
early in May and removed about October 1. 

A revision of the North American species of buprestid beetles belonging 
to the tribe Chrysobothrini, W. S. Fisher {IJ, 8, Dept, Agr,, Misc, Pub. 410 
(194%), pp. 215, figs. 126 ). — This publication deals with 7 species of Actenodes 
and 116 species of CJirgsohothria, of which 7 new species are described. The 
Important synonymy, a description, the type locality, distribution, and host 
plants if known are given for each species. Notes and records are included for 
all the species in these genera found on the mainland of America, north of 
Mexico, as well as those occurring in Lower California. Mention is made of 
unrecognized and fossil species. Numerous figures are given to aid in the de- 
termination of the different species. 

Larval characteristics of certain elm bark infesting Coleoptera, P. P. 
Wallace and R. L. Beard. (Conn. [New Haven] Expt. Sta.). {Canad. Ent., 
14 {1042), No. 5, pp. 86-81, figs. S). 

Cotton or boll weevils, J. L, Webb {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. Pub. 4^4 (1^42), 
pp. 11+16, figs. 10 ). — A practical account, written especially for boys and girls, 
which supersedes Miscellaneous Publication 35 (E. S. R., 61, p. 156). 

Factors affecting the usefulness of honeybees in pollination, G. H. Van- 
sell. (Coop. Univ. Calif.). {U. 8. Dept. Agr. Cir. 650 {1942), pp. 32, figs. 10).— 
Honeybees constituted 62 percent of blossom visitors and were practically the 
only distributors of pear pollen in the Camino district of California. Emascu- 
lated blossoms were visited frequently. A wide range in the quantity of nectar 
secreted and its sugar concentration was noted in different species of plants. 
Simultaneously blossoming plants must compete for insect visitors. Bees may go 
a mile and a half or more from well established colonies in search of nectar 
and pollen. One bee visited 84 pear blossoms to obtain her full load of pollen. 
It was estimated that on a good flight day 822,720 bees issued from 16 colonies 
in one pear orchard. Strong overwintered colonies surpassed package bees in 
population, flight activity, and amount of pollen gathered, and 5-lb. packages 
were more effective than smaller units. 

One year and two year old queens, E. Braun {Amer. Bee Jour., 82 (1942), 
No. 8, pp. 356-351 ). — ^A contribution from the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Manitoba. 

Growth factor requirements of Bacillus larvae White, A. G. Lochhead 
{Jour. Boot, 44 U942), No. 2, pp. 185-189 ). — It was found that B. larvae, hereto- 
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fore successfully cultivated only on media containing addenda of “natural” sub- 
stances, grows well on a medium containing salts-sugar solution, peptone, and 
thiamin. Thiamin completely replaced the growth factor effect of such addenda 
as vegetable extract, yeast, or egg yolk. Other growth factors, namely, biotin, 
vitamin Bo, pantothenic acid, inositol, nicotinic acid, and riboflavin, were without 
effect, nor did they increase the effect of thiamin in promoting growth either 
singly or In combination. 

Biological control of black scale, H. S. Smith. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). 
{Calif. Citrof/., 27 (1942), No. 10, pp. 266, 290-291, figs. 7).— Report is made of 
progress of black scale control following an extended field survey of the black 
scale situation in all of southern California, which has shown that in the coastal 
areas, including all of Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, and Orange Counties and most 
of Ventura and San Diego Counties, black scale populations have in the past two 
seasons been the lowest in many years. Almost no insecticidal treatment has been 
necessary to combat this scale in these areas during that period. While in cer- 
tain more interior areas a few medium to heavy infestations occur and in certain 
areas there are many heavily infested groves, the almost unbelievably low popula- 
tions of black scale in southern CJalifornia as a whole are most striking. The 
establishment of the black scale parasite Metaph yens helvolua is considered mainly 
responsible for this control. 

Biological control of black scale In southern California, IT. S. Smith. 
(Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Citrus Leaves, 22 (1942), No. 7, pp. 5-7, figs. 6 ). — 
Essentially noted above. 

Mortality of reproduction defoliated by the red-headed pine sawfly 
(Neodiprion lecontei Fitch), J. A. Beal (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 7, pp. 
562-563). — Observations on the killing of young pine trees as a result of defolia- 
tion by the red-headed pine sawfly are reported. Additional information on 
relative survival and susceptibility of shaded and unshaded trees is also presented. 
The observations were conducted during a local outbreak of this pest in some of 
the young stands of shortleaf pine (Pirns echinata) and loblolly pine (P. taeda) 
in the Duke Forest in 1939. 

A comparative study of the influence of temperature on the development 
of certain sawflicjs after hibernation in the cocoon, A. W. A. Brown and 
L. Daviatjlt (Sci. Agr., 22 (1942), No. 5, pp. 298-306, figs. 10). — A study was made 
of four species of Neodiprion and two each of Pikoncma and Pristiphora to deter- 
mine the characteristic reaction of the various species to the conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity to which they are subjected in the laboratory. The results 
obtained in the course of this study represent 2 yr. of experimental work carried 
on with some 10,000 cocoons as a basis for further comparative studies of thermal 
requirements. The findings, which are summarized in a series of graphs for each 
of the eight species studied, are considered to warrant the following conclusions : 
“(1) In most cases the value of the thermal constant is slightly higher for females 
than for males. Values for the theoretical threshold are nearly the same for 
both sexes, varying either way (2) As a class, the genus Neodiprion is character- 
ized by a high theoretical threshold and a comparatively low thermal constant. 
In other words, this group requires higher temperature to start development but 
emergence follows in a relatively shorter time. (3) The highest theoretical 
thresholds — and lowest thermal constants — are exhibited by N. lecontei Fitch and 
N. duhiosus Schedl. Both of these species show a preference in the field for 
open-grown trees, where the ground is rapidly heated in the spring by isola- 
tion. ... (4) The optimum temperature, as far as survival is concerned, lies 
in the vicinity of 22® 0. (72® F.) for the species of Neodii^rion studied; for those 
of the genera Pristiphora and Pikonema, it is In general lower. (5) By con- 
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trast, the genus Pikonema is characterized by a low theoretical threshold and a 
high thermal constant. Indeed, the theoretical threshold of P. dimmookii is less 
than 1® above the freezing point. ... (6) Cocoons of Priatiphom geniculata have 
temperature characteristics resembling those of Pikonema^ but the material of 
Priatiphora erickaonUy perhaps in contrast to some established opinions, exhibited 
the high theoretical threshold and lower thermal constant characteristic of 
Neodiprion,^* 

Recently discovered mite on citrus, E. A. McGbegob. (U. S. D. A.). (Calif, 
CitroQ,, 21 (10Jt2), No, 10^ p, 270, ftga, 5), — Through feeding within the bracts, 
Taraonemua dakeri Ewing causes the tips of citrus buds to become brown and 
dead. In certain orchards in San Diego County this minute mite and the larger 
bud mite (Eriophyea aheldotU Ewing) are present on the same trees, but the mal- 
formations of the foliage and fruits caused by the latter are rather easily dis- 
tinguished from the distortion associated with the tarsonemid mite. T, hakeri 
has been observed on Eureka and Lisbon lemon, navel and Valencia orange, and on 
grapefruit. Its distribution includes six counties and Involves a north-and-south 
extension of about 155 miles. This mite seems to be closely associated with and 
may be instrumental in spreading the Alternaria fungus, which Is known to be 
the direct or contributing cause of black rot, center rot, end rot, break-down, and 
similar conditions. 

Mites and apple maggot, R. Hutson (Mich, State Hort, 8oc, Ann, Rpt.^ 70 
(1940), pp, n-U)- 

Orchard mites and the mealy bug problem, W. S. Hough (Mountameer 
Oroweff 12 (1941), No, 128r pp, 10-11, IS), 

Ticks collected on the lama (Iowa) Indian Reservation, with notes on 
other species, G. W. Eddy and C. R. Joyce. (Iowa Expt Sta.). (lotoa State 
Col, Jour, Sci,, 16 (1942), No, 4, pp, 5S9-54$), — Report is made upon the Ixodoidea 
known to occur in Iowa. 

A new species of tick found on shrews, J. D. Gbegson (Canad, Ent, 74 
(1942), No, 8, pp, 1S7-1S9, flga, 9), — An Ixodid collected in all stages from 
shrews in some 10 localities in British Oolumbia is described as new under the 
name Ixodea aoricia. The species in all its stages appears to be specific to 
shrews, these animals being but rarely parasitized by I, anguatua Neum., the 
adult, nymphal, and larval stages of which were found on squirrels, rabbits, 
moles, rats, mice, chipmunks, and dogs. 

Life history studies on two trematodes of the subfamily Notocotylinae. 
E. C. Hebbeb iJour, Paraaitol, 28 (1942), No, S, pp. 179-196, figa. 25), — This con- 
tribution deals with life history studies on two species of trematodes parasitic 
in mammals and birds which have been completed experimentally, namely, 
Quinqueaerialia quinqueaerialia and Notocotylua atagnicolae n. sp. The defini- 
tive hosts of Q, quinqueaerialia are Ondatra zibethioua, Microtua permaylvanioua, 
and Zapua hudaoniua. The definitive hosts of N, atagnicolae are Qallua do- 
meatka, Anaa domeatica, Querquedula diacora, Mergua mergamer, and Aegial- 
itia aemipdlmata, 

ANIMAL PBODTJCTION 

Livestock production, W. H. Petebs (New York and London: MoOraw-HUl 
Book Co,, 1942, 1 ed., pp, 7111+450, flga, idi).— General directions are given for 
the production, breeding, feeding, management, and judging of beef and dairy 
cattle, swine, sheep, goats, horses, and mules. 

Problems in feeding and management of livestock (Miaa, Farm Rea, [Mia- 
aiaiAppi 8ta,], 5 (1948) t No, 9, pp, 6 , 6).— Results are briefly reported by 0. Dorman 
on studies of natural breeding and artificial insemination of mares ; com, oats. 
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barley, and aweetpotato meal for finishing pigs; cottonseed meal feeding with 
charcoal and minerals for pigs; cottonseed cake, oats, barley, dried sweet* 
potatoes, soybean-sorghum silage, and kudzu hay for finishing and wintering 
beef cows ; pastures and vitamins for laying hens ; egg coolers ; and one mash 
for chickens of all ages. 

The physiological approach to livestock nutrition problems, L. A. May- 
NABO. (Cornell Univ.). (Jour. Anlm. 8oi., 1 (1942), No. 8, pp. 179-188).-^ 
There are pointed out contributions of the physiologist to the fundamental 
nutrition problems, including the importance of dietary interrelationships in 
protein, carbohydrate and fat metabolism, and the role of minerals and vita- 
mins, natural and synthetic. The soundness and promise of the physiological 
approach to livestock nutrition problems is emphasized. 

Calories in wartime, E. G. Ritzman (New Hampshire Bia. Cir. 62 (1942), 
pp. 16). — Conclusions based on many years* results of cooperative research be- 
tween the station and the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute 
showed that the returns that may be expected from livestock will depend on the 
proportion of available nutrients above maintenance requirements. Material 
savings of concentrates for animals may be made by a better exploitation of 
forage possibilities. Examples with timothy hay, oats, and soybeans, cut at 
optimum stages for feed value, are presented. Adequate amounts of proteins 
and energy alone are not necessarily sufficient for young animals. 

Direct methods of computing rations, B. H. Schneideb. (W. Va. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Anim. Bci., 1 (194^)* No. 3, pp. 246-255). — Six direct methods of 
computing livestock rations which eliminate part or all of the trial-and-error 
element in compounding feeds are presented. It is suggested that the trial of 
these methods under many practical and experimental conditions may develop 
the best method applicable to all conditions. 

The nutritive value of animal proteins: The biological values of fish- 
meal, whale and fishmeal, meatmeal, meat and bonemeal, crayflshmeal, 
and white fishmeal, B. A. Du Toit and D. B. Smuts (Onderstepoort Jour. Vet. 
and Anim. Indus., 16 (1941), No. 1-2, pp. 191-198). — Biological values were 
ascertained with six rats each over a period of about 1 week after a low nitro- 
gen ration and transition period, of 94 for whitefish meal, 81 for crayfish meal, 
71 for fish meal, 67 for meat meal, 67 for meat and bonemeal, and 63 for whale 
and fish meal. 

The relative efficiency of urea as a protein substitute in the ration of 
ruminants, B. C. Johnson, T. S. Hamilton, H. H. Mitchell, and W. B. Robin- 
son. (Univ. 111.). (Jour. Anim. Bci., 1 (1942), No. S, pp. 2S6-245). — Digestion 
and metabolism experiments were carried out with 16 growing lambs, compar- 
ing the nitrogen utilization from soybean meal, casein, and urea as supple- 
ments of roughly 10, 12, and 14 percent crude protein to a basal ration. These 
results showed that additions of urea to produce the equivalent of 12 percent 
crude protein Induced a retention of nitrogen that was not improved by fur- 
ther urea additions, although it was improved by raising the crude protein 
content of the ration. Conversion of urea in the paunch does not proceed at a 
sufficiently rapid rate to comply with the protein requirements in the growing 
lamb. The utilization in digestion of urea nitrogen was enhanced by avail- 
able sugar such as corn molasses. Nitrogen from soybean meal was somewhat 
better utilized than nitrogen from casein. The biological value of the nitrogen 
in the rations containing 10-12 percent crude protein generally varied within 
a few percent from 60, suggesting that a considerable portion of the protein 
utilized by the ruminant is mlcro-organismal regardless of the nature of the 
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nitrogenous constituents consumed. For the study there was employed a basal 
ration consisting of redtop hay and corn with the various suppements. 

Studies on carotene in relation to animal nutrition, 1, II, P. A. Seshan 
and K. C. Sen (Jour. Agr. 8ci. [England}, S2 (1942), No. 2, pp. 194-216). — Two 
papers in this series are presented. 

I. The technique of carotene estimation in feeding stuffs (pp. 1&4-201). — ^A 
modified method of estimating carotene content of plant material is suggested, 
which involves a combined aqueous and alcoholic potash hydrolysis before ex- 
tracting. This method proved relatively efficient. 

II. The development and distribution of carotene in the plant and the caro- 
tene content of some common feeding stuffs (pp. 202-216). — The absence of sun- 
light caused poor development of carotene in plants grown under artificial con- 
ditions. In the growth of corn and barley there were increases in the former 
to 68.4 mg. per kilogram and 31.4 in the latter at 12 days of age. At 3 weeks 
field growth the cereal plants had increased materially but declined thereafter. 
The carotene contents of green fodder plants and dry feeds commonly used in 
cattle rations are presented. 

The carotene content of some South African feeds, III, S. J. Mybuboh 
(Onderstepoort Jour. Vet. Sci. and Anm. Indus., 16 (1941) ^ No. 1-2, pp. 199- 
210). — Further studies (E. S. R., 85, p. 801) of the carotene content of samples 
of six grasses taken at monthly intervals from three areas on South African 
ranges are presented. The calculated intake of carotene by SOO-lb. cattle did 
not indicate a carotene deficiency of cattle on the ranges. 

Digestibility studies witli ruminants. — IX, Associative digestibility of 
grains: Wheat bran, gluten feed, and soybean oil meal, C. J. Watson, J. A. 
Campbell, W. M. Davidson, C. H. Robinson, and G. W. Muib (Sci. Agr., 22 
(1942), No. 9, pp. 561-570).— Continuing this series (E. S. R., 87, p. 257), the 
calculated digestibility of a grain mixture of wheat bran, gluten feed, and soy- 
bean meal was practically the same as that determined by the amounts of each 
ingredient fed to five steers. 

The ensilage of citrus fruit pulp, A. Bondi (Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., 10 
(1942), No. 88, pp. 89-92). — Citrus fruit pulp was ensiled in barrels without 
serious deterioration for as long as 8 mo. and without the addition of acid 
preservatives. The composition of orange and grapefruit pulp before and after 
ensiling is given. 

Sugarcane silage, shocked sugarcane, and carpet grass as roughages for 
wintering the beef herd, W. G. Kibk and R. M. Cbown (Florida Sta. Bui. S7S 
(1942), pp. 19, figs. .{).— Storing shocked sugarcane with butts on the ground 
against upright supports proved practical, but it should not be stacked more 
than 20 ft. deep for more than a few weeks. Cows wintered on the shocked 
sugarcane were in a thriftier condition and gave advantageous gains over those 
wintered on sugarcane silage or on carpet grass pasture with cottonseed meal 
fed as a supplement. In three experiments shocked sugarcane proved superior 
to the silage in chemical composition and the gains made by lots of about 10 
cows. On combining 3-yr. results, the rations of sugarcane silage, shocked 
sugarcane, and carpet grass pasture, fed with about 2 lb. of cottonseed meal 
dally, were found to produce respective average losses per cow of 44, 4, and 78 lb. 
A preliminary test of 1 yr. showed similar results. 

Forest grazing and beef cattle production in the Coastal Plain of Oeorgia« 
H. H. Bisweix, B. L. Southwell, J. W. Stevenson, and W. O. Shepherd. (Coop. 
U. S. D. A.). (Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Cir. 8 (1942), pp. 25, figs. 10).— A 
survey of 106 farms in the Coastal Plain region of Georgia, where cattle are 
rai^ and where forest ranges are used for grazing, showed that forest lands 
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contributed a large part of tbe yearlong sustenance. The breeding cows usually 
lost considerable weight on the range after October 15. Calf crops of 40-70 
percent were produced. Profitable beef cattle production in the region may 
occur with tick eradication and better management, and breeding. For grazing 
cut-over forest lands certain management practices and burning seem to need 
attention. 

Maximum beef production from mountainous summer range in Utah, 
L. A. Stoddabt (Farm and Home Sci, [Utah 8ta.}, S (1942) ^ No, 3, pp, 6-7, 
figs, 5), — ^The important features of beef cattle management on Utah mountain 
ranges are briefly presented. Results of 6-yr. grazing at different intensities 
with suggestions on the economics of the practices are included. 

Beef mprovement begins at home, F. McKenzie (Farm and Home Sci, 
[Utah Sta,], S (1942), No, 3, p, 2, fig, 1), — ^Plans of the station for finding superior 
blood lines of beef cattle for the State are presented. 

More beef from the same number of cattle on Nevada ranches, G. A. 
Brennen and C. E. Fleming (Nevada 8ta, Bui, 162 (1942), pp, 13, figs, 4). — It 
is suggested that in a well planned program of breeding, feeding, and grazing 
cattle to increase production, calves should be dropped near the start of the 
grazing season and kept gaining by supplemental feeding of hay and temporary 
pastures until marketing. 

Purchasing feeder cattle, G. A. Branaman (Michigan Sfa. Quart, Bui,, 27 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 65-S8, fig. 1). — It is concluded that “under present war emer- 
gency conditions, it is important to buy on a strict grade basis with definite 
concern for the price ceilings in effect for each grade of beef.” 

Legume silage vs. corn silage vs. legume hay for fattening calves, G. A. 
Branaman and G. K. Davis (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 (1942), No, 1, pp. 
13-16). — In a 196-day feeding experiment with 3 lots of 10 400-lb. calves each, 
average dally gains of 1.95, 1.84, and 2.08 lb. were made by groups receiving 
legume hay, corn silage, and legume silage, respectively, with beet pulp molasses. 
The gains in weight and market finish were superior for those fed molasses 
legume silage to those receiving legume hay. Less shelled corn was required 
with corn silage than by the cattle in either of the other two lots. Returns per 
head, including pigs, were calculated considerably greater for the legume silage 
and corn silage groups. 

The importance of body weight in selection of range ewes, C. E. Terrili. 
and J. A. Stoehb. (U. S. D. A,). (Jour. Anim, Sci., 1 (1942), No. 3, pp. 221- 
228). — The yearling fall weights over a 15-yr. period of 758 ewes of Rambouillet, 
Columbia, and Corriedale breeds were found to be an indication of the number 
and weights of lambs produced in the succeeding 4 yr. The ewes of each breed 
were classified into 3 groups by weight, and selection on the yearling body weight 
had about the same effectiveness, from 13 to 15 lb. of lamb weaned per year, in 
the 4 yr. regardless of the breed. Lifetime body weights of ewes were inversely 
proportional to the weights of the lambs produced. Lifetime production of 
fleece weight was in favor of the heavier ewes, but there was practically 
no difference in the lifetime fleece length. 

Relationship between weanling and yearling fleece characters in range 
sheep, E, M. Pohle. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Anim. Sci., 1 (1942), No. 3, pp. 229-. 
235, fig. 1). — The length of staple and percentage of clean wool produced by 
170 yearling Rambouillet ewes could be predicted from these characters in the 
weanling fleeces from the formula Y^a+Xby.x, wherein Y refers to the yearling 
values and X those for the weanling animals Fineness and density showed 
limited predictive value. One sample was essentially as good as two for esti- 
mating clean yield, density index, and staple length, but four samples were 
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materially more reliable than two samples for predicting yearling fleece length 
in the Columbias. 

A study on the possibility of cystine synthesis in the rumen of sheep to- 
gether with the effect of cystine supplementation on the nitrogen utilization 
of lucerne in young stock, D. B. Smuts, B. A. Du Toit, and J. G. v. d. Wath 
(Onderstepoort Jour, Vet, 8ci, and Anim, Indus,^ 16 (19^1) ^ No, 1-2, pp, 181- 
190), — The biological value of rumen ingesta from sheep was shown in experi- 
ments on rats to be greater than that of alfalfa. .The biological value of the 
rumen ingesta was significantly enhanced when supplemented with cystine. 
In studies with mature sheep, the Inclusion of cystine in an alfalfa ration did 
not Influence biological value, although this was increased about 10 percent in 
growing sheep. 

The digestibility of citrus feeds, A. Bondi and H. Meteb {Empire Jour. 
Expt, Agr.y 10 (1H2), No. 38, pp. 93-95),— ‘In digestive experiments with sheep 
the feeding value of orange pulp silage was about 16 percent higher than that 
of whole cull oranges. It should be noted that the citrus feeds are relatively 
low in protein. 

The feeding of western lambs, W. G. Kammladb, B. K. Faulkner, and U. S. 
Garrtqus. (111. Expt. Sta.). {Sheep and Ooat Raiser, 22 {1942), No. 12, pp. IS- 
IS, fig. 1). — No indication was obtained of a benefit in lamb production from 
additions of cobalt or a mineral mixture to the ration of shelled corn and alfalfa 
hay with corn silage and soybean meal in a 90-day feeding experiment. In 
all of the 6 lots of about 45 lambs each, average daily gains were similar. More 
economical gains were made with com silage and a protein supplement than with 
alfalfa hay because of the higher cost of the latter roughage. The 91 lambs not 
ready to market at the end of the feeding experiment were half shorn and half 
unshorn. During a 35-day feeding period those shorn made average daily 
gains of 0.22 lb., whereas those unshorn made average dally gains of 0.20 lb. 
Calculation of the returns from 7.9 lb. of wool produced by the shorn lambs and 
the sale of the meat showed no definite advantage of shearing Iambs before 
feeding. 

The lipids of the duodenal mucosa of swine during the absorption of fat, 

R. Reiser. (N. C. Expt. Sta.). {Jour, Biol. Chem., 143 {1942), No. 1, pp. 109- 
114), — ^Analyses of the alcohol-ether extract of the mucosa of five 225-lb. Duroc- 
Jersey pigs after 48 hr. fasting in comparison with the mucosa of similar pigs 
2 and 3 hr. after consumption of 200 and 300 gm. of cottonseed oil showed no 
changes In the phospholipid or cholestereol content of the mucosa during absorp- 
tion. About 2.5 percent of the duodenal mucosa of the fasting pig was made up 
of free fatty acid. After ingestion of oil 5 hr. the free fatty acid content was 
practically doubled. No triglycerides were present during fasting and only small 
amounts during the absorption period. 

Vitamin A in swine feeding, W. D. Albright and L. D. Fraser {Canada 
Dept, Agr. Puh. 736 {1942), pp, 16, figs. 10). — In ‘five experiments on varied 
rations Yorkshire shotes developed staggering gaits and diverse symptoms char- 
acterized as A-avltaminosIs. These symptoms were prevented and largely 
cured by feeding Pilchardene and green or cured alfalfa. Normal development 
was made for a time on the vitamin A-deficient ration and the attacks were 
irregular. 

Vitamin A studies with rats and pigs, R. Braude, A. S. Foot, K. M. Henry, 

S. K. Kon, S. Y. Thompson, and T. H. Mead {Biochem, Jour., 35 {1941), No, 5-6, 
pp. 693-707, fig, 1), — Supplements of varying forms of carotene products were 
administered to pigs. Appreciable amounts of vitamin A were found in the 
livers at stoughter of pigs which had received high levels of /3>carotene in the 
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diet. There was essentially no vitamin A in the livers of controls or pigs which 
had received zeaxanthin or low levels of the /^-carotene. Considerable amounts 
of A were found when vitamin A ester or vitamin A alcohol had been fed. 
Similar tests with rats showed that much the same results were obtained. 
Zeaxanthin was biologically inactive in both species. Pigs made less efficient 
use of jS-earotene than rats. 

Factors affecting farm horse power efficiency, L. H. Blakesleb and R. S. 
Hudson {Michigan 8ta, Quart. Bui, 25 (1942), No. 1, pp. 25-28). — Studies of the 
feed requirements and selling price of draft horses sired by Percheron and 
Belgian stallions showed that the use of pasture and roughage offered an 
economical method of production and there was little difference in the selling 
price. In the study 28 colts were raised to 3 yr. of age on rations containing 
grain and hay. Groups wintered on these feeds were compared with other 
groups having access to a haystack and winter pasture without grain. Two 
colts were stall fed, which proved costly, and the individuals were more subject 
to deformities. 

Coffee grounds in animal rations, W. Kino Wilson {Nature [London], 149 
{194^), No. 3778, pp. S61, .362. — In one experiment of 4 mo. duration a ration 
In which about 10 percent of the concentrates were replaced by fresh spent 
coffee grounds was fed to a group of 10 adult rabbits. The average gains of 
the control group were 4.7 oz. during this period as compared with 3.1 oz. by 
the experimental group. Little difference was shown in the proportion of fertile 
does In the two groups. 

Factors affecting profits in the poultry enterprise, C. Fbischknecht {Farm 
and Home 8ci. [Utah 8ta.], 3 {1942), No. 3, pp. 1, 11, figs. 2). — A discussion of the 
general principles of poultry production with special reference to the war 
program. 

Time- and labor-saving equipment for the laying house, D. C. Kennabo 
and V. D. Chambbslin {[Ohio 8ta.^ Spec. Cir. 51, rev. {1942), pp. 16, figs. 16 ). — 
This is a revision with amplification of the text and illustrations of the circular 
previously noted (E. S. R., 80, p. 115). 

The problem of moisture in poultry house litter, T. B. Chables, A. E. 
Teppeb, W. T. Ackebman, B. W. Fbench, R. C. Duboin, and R. B. Halpin {New 
Hampshire 8ta. Bui 338 {1942), pp. SO, figs. 11). — Observations on the moisture 
conditions, mortality, egg production, and related factors of poultry in 10 pens 
and an experimental plot house over a 3-yr. period with different kinds of litter 
and ventilation showed that the pen litter increased in moisture to a maximum 
of about 50 percent during the less favorable winter weather in February and 
March, with a gradual decrease in litter moisture thereafter until it again 
averaged about 20 percent in June. Peat moss possessed the highest moisture 
absorptive capacity and the greatest retention of absorbed water of any of 
the litters studied. The least water absorptive capacity of any of the litters 
studied was shown by sand and gravel. Other litters in the study included 
shavings, sawdust, chopped hay, sugarcane, oat hulls, and straw, separately 
and mixed. The moisture content of desirable poultry pen litters should not 
exceed 40 percent. Additions of fresh relatively dry litters to poultry pens 
during the winter months did not result in a continued dry litter condition. 
Newly added litter picked up moisture rapidly and in a few weeks reached 
the moisture level of old litter. Neither egg production nor mortality was 
related to the moisture present. It was estimated that each hen consumed 
approximately 22.6 gal. of water per year. Prevention of water spilling, warm- 
ing floors, and insulation helped to maintain dry litters. 
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The hydrogen ion concentration in avian digestive tracts, D. S. Fabneb. 
(Unlv. Wis.). (Poultry iSci., 21 (19^2), No. 5, pp. 445-^50). —Statistical analysis 
of the H-ion concentration of the digestive tracts of chickens, pigeons, ducks, 
pheasants, and turkeys showed the gizzard to have an acidity of pH 2.00-2.60. 
This was significantly more acid than the duodenum and large intestine in 
the different species, which ranged from 5 to 7. There was a tendency for 
the acidity to decrease with progression from the djiodenum through the Ileum. 
The pH of the intestinal tracts was obtained by the quinhydrone electrode. 

The comparLson of corn, milo, and hegari in the diet of laying hens, J. C. 
Hammond. (U. S. D. A.). (Poultry 8ci., 21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 410-4^5) .--The 
number and interior quality of eggs produced by 19 lots of 25 laying hens each 
showed that either 53 percent of yellow milo or hegari were equal to equivalent 
amounts of white corn in a well balanced ration. Equal results were also 
obtained in hatchability of eggs, egg size, and live weight. In a fair diet con- 
taining no animal protein hatchability of the eggs was reduced with hegari 
to about 15 percent as contrasted with about 50 percent in hatchability with 
white corn and 40 percent with yellow milo. Neither fertility nor physical 
composition of the eggs was affected by the divergent dietary treatments which 
included rations with and without dried skim milk and alfalfa leaf meal. Eggs 
from pullets fed a corn and alfalfa leaf meal diet retained a high percentage of 
thick whites after 18 days’ storage at 75® P. 

Gross values of combinations of soybean oil meal with pilchard fish meal 
or meat meal, C. I. Dbaper and M. Rhian. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). U. 8. Egg 
and Poultry Mag., 4^ (^^42), No. 8, pp. 4'^^-4’^^)> — When added to a 

cereal ration containing 8 percent protein, sufficient protein feeds to give an 
11-percent protein ration gave the following results in fattening: Casein 100, 
pilchard fish meal 100, soybean meal 85, and meat meal 33. With as much as 
equal parts of pilchard fish meal and soybean meal the chicks gained well and uti- 
lized the feed as efficiently as with casein. With meat meal alone or with soy- 
bean meal the efficiency of the protein supplement was reduced. 

The value of dogfish meal as a protein supplement, M. Rhian, J. S. Caeveb, 
It. W. Habrison, and W. S. Hamm (Washington 8ta. Bui. 4I6 (1942), pp. 24 ). — 
Employing the method of protein evaluation for chicks previously noted (E. S. 
R., 82, p. 377), comparison of the protein value of 18 fish meals showed dogfish 
meal prepared by dry rendering methods commercially and experimentally to 
have little value as a protein feed. On the other hand, wet process meal prepared 
exiierimentally had relatively high apparent gross protein values, comparable 
to those obtained with pilchard fish meal and soybean meal. There was no 
significant difference in dogfish meals unpreserved and preserved with 0.1-1.0 
percent formaldehyde. Similar results were obtained for formaldehyde treated 
and untreated casein. Good care and speed of handling were essential if high 
quality dogfish products were to be produced. When formaldehyde was used 
as a coagulant there was a tendency to lower the gross protein value. The urea 
content of the wet process dogfish meal was not detrimental to their feeding 
value except as It affected the usual determination of the protein content. Un- 
adulterated commercial dogfish meals of very high protein content, especially 
with large amounts of urea, were likely to be dry process meals. 

Chick feeding experiments with solvent-extracted tang oil meal, L. L. 
Rusoff, N. R. Mehbhof, and R. S. McKinney. (Fla. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). 
(Poultry 8oi., 21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 451-4H^ i). — No evidence of toxicity was 

noted from solvent-extracted tung oil meal fed as 4.9, 9 . 6 , 14.1, and 18.5 percent 
of a cereal ration with alfalfa leaf meal and meat scrap to 5 lots of 9 12-day-old 
chicks for 5 weeks. The meal was unpalatable, resulting in reduced weekly 
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gains and feed consumption. As the percentage of the tung oil meal increased 
gains decreased. 

Fat absorption in the laying hen, R. M. Conrad and H. M. Scott. (Kans. 
Expt Sta.). (Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No, 5, pp, Differences between 

the fatty acid content of portal blood and heart blood of laying hens, which 
received an egg-yolk meal 4-7 hr. before treatment, showed that in the laying 
hen most of the fatty acids were absorbed by way of the portal system rather 
than by the lymphatic system. The study was conducted in two experiments 
with blood drawn from the portal vein and the heart for 35 hens in each ex- 
periment receiving fat and 4 and 6 controls. 

Creatine formation in the chick, il. J. ALMQUisr, E. Mecchi, and F. H. 
Kbatzeb. (IJniv. Calif.). (Jour, Biol. Chern,, 14 I (1941), No. 2, pp. 365-373).-- 
With methods previously employed (E. S. R., 87, p. 838), the authors obtained 
results with chicks suggesting that glycine or arginine are specific biological 
precursors of creatine. In their absence the muscle creatine became very low 
and profound weakness developed as contrasted with the effects produced by 
methionine deficiency which did not reduce muscle creatine below normal. 

Effect of biotin on reproduction in the domestic fowl, W. W. Cravens, 
B. E. Seb^ta, J. G. Halpin, and E. B. Hart. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). ( 80 c. Expt. 
Biol, and Med. Proe., 50 (1942), No, 1, pp, IOI-IO 4 , fig. 1 ). — There was a reduction 
from about 80 percent liatchability of eggs on normal rations to less than 20 
percent in 6 weeks on a purified diet. The missing factor was supplied by addi- 
tions of 5 percent whey concentrate, 3 percent kidney residue, or 15 pg. of 
biotin per 100 gm. of ration. These results demonstrate clearly the need of 
chicks for biotin (E. S. R., 87, p. 409). 

Hatching ability of poultry. — IT, Texture of egg shells in relation to 
hatching power, E. W. Henderson (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 (19^2), No. i, 
pp. 41 - 47 ) • — Continuing this series (E. S. R., 86, p. 667), despite an unexpected 
good liatchability of one lot of eggs with porous shells from hens selected 
for high egg production, there was found to be a significant relation between 
the shell texture and the hatchability among 2,398 eggs produced by Barred 
Rock and White Leghorn hens. The conclusions were derived from J* tests 
and coeflacients of correlation. 

The effects of dubbing White Leghorn males, W. F. Lamoreux and D. G. 
Jones, (Cornell ITnlv.). (Poultry 8 ci., 21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 457-444^ I)-— 

When cockerels were reared under proper conditions with access to sunlight, 
there were no significant differenc’es in body weights, size of the testes and 
pitultaries, and production of semen or gonadotropic hormones as a result of 
removal of the comb and wattles. Undubbed birds with large combs showed 
that certain equipment such as feeders and fountains Interfered with feed con- 
sumption, and that this was reflected in live weight. The study was conducted 
with 4 groups involving a total of 147 White lA»ghorn ^s with combs and 
wattles removed at 8-12 weeks of age from half of them, in comparison with 
undubbecl ^s. 

Rearing geese on grass alone and with supplementary feeding, M. M. 
Wright and F. J. Dudley (Harper Adams Util. Poultry Jour., 27 (1942), No. 7, 
pp. 135-137 ), — In studies with three lots of goslings little advantage resulted 
from feeding concentrates until 1 mo. before marketing. Restriction of supple- 
mental feeding to the flnal 4 weeks of the feeding period tended to reduce the 
fat of the carcasses (B. S. R., 87, p. 841). 

The development of perosis in turkey poults and its prevention, R. J. 
Evans, B. L Robertson, M. Rhian, and L. A. Wilhelm: fWash. Expt. Sta.). 
(Poultry Bci,, 21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 422-429, figs. 38).— In a study of perosis in 
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tuiiieys, IBO-dfty-old poults were fed in 12 groups for 8 w< ‘ rations 
supplying varying percentages of protein and minerals with ] < h > scores of 
the birds ascertained. In a second experiment 7 groups of 16 r ^ were 
stmllar rations for 8 weeks with choline, soybean meal, po.i it. .>), iish meal) 
knd ^ver meal supplemmits to ascertain the effects of these maieiials uu petosis, 
general results showed that perosis in these poults was produced either 
by a manganese or choline deficiency. Severe perosis was effectively prevented 
by 0.2 percent choline or 16 percent liver meal. Some protection was afforded 
by 16 percent soybean meal or 13 percent herring fish meal, but 15 percent pea 
meal gave no benefit. The incidence of perosis was Increased by increasing 
or decreasing the protein from 22 percent. The three symptoms of perosis indi- 
cated by Wilgus et al. (B. S. B., 78, p. 91) are described and Illustrated. 

DAIRY FARMIN&-DAIETINO 

The chemical composition of Michigan-grown hays as fed to dairy cat- 
tle.— I, The carotene content, A. C. Baltzer, C. P. Huffman, and C. W. Dun- 
can {Michigan 8ta. Quart Bui, 25 (m2), No, 1, pp. 8-13).— The carotene 
content of 46 samples of clover, alfalfa, timothy, and other grasses mixed for 
first and second cutting hays per unit weight from different counties of Michi- 
gan are tabulated. These results show that there were only 6 samples among 
this group that contained less than 10 fig. of carotene per gram of dry matter, 
llie amounts of hays containing different carotene doses necessary to furnish 
the requirement of carotene for younger and older calves and 1,000-lb. cows 
were calculated. The carotene contents during the growing season were found 
to be high during the fast-growing period and decreasing markedly with 
maturity. 

Limited-grain feeding and all-year pasture for dairy cows, 0. B. Wtlie 
and L. R. Neel (Tennessee 8ta. Gir, 78 (19U)* PP. 8, figs, 4).— In 4-yr. trials 
with approximately seven Jersey cows on each ration, comparison was made 
of 1 lb. of concentrates to 3 lb. of milk and the same amounts and kinds of 
concentrates to 6 lb. of milk. The results showed that the second group was 
pastured 346 days as contrasted with 198 days. The milk and fat production 
for the full-fed group were greater, but the estimated Income per cow per 
year in the half-fed group was $82.59 as contrasted with $73.96 in the full- 
fed animals. Results of similar studies are reviewed. 

Investigations to aid Mississippi dairymen (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 
8ta.], 5 (1942), No. 9, pp. 5, 6). — Brief results are given by 0. Dorman on the 
relation of bitterness to flavor of cheese, on minerals, and on vitamins in feeds 
for dairy cows. 

Dairy cattle Judging, A. B. Nystbom (17. 8. Dept Agr., Farmers* Bui 1769, 
rev. (1942), pp. [2'[+29, figs. 21).— A revision (E. S. R., 77, p. 286). 

Relation of volume of daily milk production to ascorbic acid content 
of cow’s milk, A. D. Holmes, F. Tripp, B. A. Woelffer, and G. H. Satterfield. 
(Unlv. N. 0. et al.). (Food Res., 7 (194^)^ No. 2, pp. ifl-ljf7).— The studies of 
the ascorbic acid content of Guernsey and Holstein milk (B. S. R., 86, p. 622) 
showed that the volume of the milk produced had little influence on the amount 
of ascorbic acid found in the milk. However, the total daily ascorbic acid 
production was related to the milk secreted. As lactation advanced the total 
output of ascorbic acid decreased. 

Effect of water bacteria on quality of dairy products, W. B. Sabiab. (Unlv. 

(Natl Butter and Cheese Jour., S3 (194^) f No. 7, pp. 14, id).— DiflEiculties 
l^m gas-forming, proteolytic and other organisms from water may cause de- 
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fects, if allowed to grow, in the quality of cream, butter, aM cheese. Various 
bacteria from water sources are Identified. 

Themodiudc tiacteria in milk and a simple remedy against them, M« J. 
Pbucha. (Univ. UL). (Milk Plant Mo., SI (IBWf Vo. I pp. S&Sd) 
moduric bacteria, the types which tolerate pasteurization temperatures, are 
discussed from the standpoint of their prevalence. Such bacteria result from a 
lack of cleanliness, which may be traced to the farm or the milk plant 

The problem of controlling rancidity in milk, N. P. Tabassuk. (Univ. 
Calif.). (Milk Plant Mo., SI (1942), No. 4* PP* 24-95). ---A brief review is given 
of the role of lipase in milk as a factor in the development of rancidity, as 
reported by Krukovsky and Herrington (£. S. R., 81, p. 413). 

Method of sampling an Important factor in determining homogenization 
efficiency of milk, Q. M. Tbout and M. V. Scheid (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 
25 (1942), No. 1, pp. Jd-22). —Comparison of five methods of obtaining the upper 
100 cc. sample of milk homogenized at 1,000 and 2,500 lb. pressure showed that 
sampling with a filter pump or by decanting was more reliable than when a 
pipette was used. Difficulty was encountered with the cream siphon in obtain- 
ing the correct volume. Differences in the fat content of samples obtained by 
the different methods sei*ved as a measure of the adequacy of homogenization. 
Twenty-four bottles of milk were used for comparison of each of the methods 
of sampling. 

Stability of fat emulsion in commercial homogenized milk, G. M. Tbout 
and M. V. Scheid (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 25 (1942), No. 1, pp. 22-25, fig. 1 ). — 
Homogenized milk collected from four milk plants over a S-mo. period failed 
to qualify in nearly half of the 200 samples for homogenization as defined in 
public health standards. Quart bottles were allowed to stand 48 hr. at 40** F. 
before testing for differences in the fat content of the top layer and the rest 
of the milk. 

Studies relating to soft curd milk, J. C. Mabquabdt. (N. Y. State Expt. 
Sta.) (Milk Dealer, SI (1942), No. 8, pp. 27-28, 72). — Homogenization was 
shown to increase the uniformity of the curd strength and fats, solids, and ash 
contents of three top layers of milk as compared with normal unhomogenized 
samples. In all cases homogenization increased the setting time. 

Developments in the pasteurization of churning cream, E. L. Jack. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Milk Technol, 5 (1942), No. 1, pp, -*^-^7) .— Pasteurlza- 
tion of churning cream at 180®-185* F. for a short period to destroy enzymatic 
activity as soon as possible is recommended. 

Experiments in freezing cream for storage, Q. M. Trout. (Mich. Expt. 
Sta.). (Canad. Dairy and Ice Cream Jour., 21 (1942), No. 7, pp. 22-2S ). — 
Storage of cream pasteurized and frozen at different temperatures and homo- 
genized at contrasting pressures showed that it could be safely stored for 12 
mo. if properly produced and processed without off-fiavors. Storage of frozen 
cream seemed to offer possibilities. 

Studies on surface taint butter, I~V (Soi. Agr., 22 (1942), Nos. 5, pp. 277-286; 
6, pp. S47-S55, fig. 1; 7, pp. 4S8-447, pi 1, figs. 5; 8, pp. 461-464; 9, pp. 552-560).— 
The results of several experiments are reported. 

1. Odour production hy Pseudomonas putrefadens, H. Wolochow, H. R. 
Thornton, and E. G. Hood (pp. 277-286).—- Attempts to identify the precursors 
of the surface taints in Alberta creamery butters in 1919 were unsuccessful, 
but 24-hr. growth of the organism, P. putrefadens, in several culture media at 
room temperatures produced the characteristic odor. The cultural characteris- 
tics and odor produced by the organism at different temperatures are described. 

il. An odourous compound in skim milk cultures of Pseudomonas putrefao- 
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I8fl8, W. L. Dtmkley^ G. Hunter, H. R. l^omton, and B. G. Hood (pp. 84T- 
8*55).— DlstUlatlon of acidified skim milk cultures of P. putrefacima showed the 
presence of formic, acetic, butyric and isovaleric acids. The sweaty feet odor 
of the skim milk cultures was related chemically to these conditions. 

III. Some further oharacteristica of Paeudomonaa putrefadcns, H. Wolochow, 
H. R. Thornton, and B. G. Hood (pp. 438-447).— Cultural and morphological 
characteristics of Paeudomonaa strains in different media are described. 

IV. Diatribution and taxonomy of Paeudomonaa putrefaciena^ H. Wolochow, 
H. R. Thornton, and E. G. Hood (pp. 461-464). — ^The isolation of P. putrefaoiena 
from soil and water in Alberta is noted. 

V. The growth of Paeudomonaa putrefaoiena in butter, H. Wolochow, H. R. 
Thornton, and E. G. Hood (pp. 552-560). — ^At no time in over 300 churnings 
was it possible to induce surface taints in butter, but it was regularly pro- 
duced when the butter wash water was contaminated with this organism. 

Merits of churned cultured buttermilk, C. L. Roadhouse. (Univ. Calif.). 

{Canad, Dairy and Ice Cream Jour., 21 {19i2), No. 8, pp. 54, 56). — A churned 
cultured buttermilk containing 1-2 percent milk fat did not whey off, had 
butter granules, was pleasing in favor, and was produced with skim milk 
and cream. The skim milk and cream were pasteurized and mixed and per- 
mitted to stand before bottling. 

Conditions necessary for maintaining quality of year-old vacuum-canned 
Cheddar cheese, N. S. Golding. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). (Natl. Butter and Cheeae 
Jour., 3S (1942), No. 7, pp. 10-12, figs. 2). — There are reported data on the pro- 
duction of a high quality vacuum-canned year-old Cheddar cheese when stored 
at 52® F. In contrasting studies cans were stored at 62®, 68®, and 74®, re- 
spectively. Tests were made of the pressures in the cans at 5-day intervals 
and the cheese scored. There seemed to be little to be gained in producing 
fully mature high-quality American Cheddar cheese if it were to be spoiled 
by high temperatures in the retail store or in the household. 

Lehrbuch der Emmentalerkascrci [Textbook of Swiss cheese], A. Petkb, 
edited by E. Zollikofer (Bern: K. J, Wyaa Erben, 1942, 8. ed., pp. VIJI-i-160, 
fig 8. 46). — General principles of cheese manufacture are presented in this eighth 
edition (E. S.R.,64, p.376). 

Technical literature of ice cream for 1041, A. LraoHTON. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Ice Cream Rev., 25 (1942), No. 9, pp. 26-28, 52, 54, 56-62). — A comprehensive 
review, including a classified bibliography of 261 references. 

Sugars in ice cream, C. D. Dahle. (Pa. State Col.). (Ice Cream Rev., 25 
(1942), No. 9, pp. 24-25, ^4).— Various sweetening agents that may be used in 
ice cream manufacture are discussed as to their effects on the sweetness and 
freezing of the product 

Use of corn syrup solids in ice cream, J. W. Knechtges and H. H. Sommeb. 
(Univ. Wis.). (Ice Cream Rev., 25 (1942), No. 11, pp. 22-2S, 62-64, flys. 2).— 
Studies of the effects of different percentages of sucrose and substitutes on the 
freezing point and acidity of ice cream are presented. Corn sirup lowered 
the freezing point less than sucrose unless the replacement was made at the 
rate of 5 lb. corn sirup to 4 lb. sucrose. As much as 25-33% percent of the 
sucrose could be replaced in ice cream mixes without interfering with the taste, 
body, texture, melting behavior, or whipping ability. No significant differences 
in consumer preference were noted when 4^ percent sucrose was replaced by 
5 percent com sirup in the mix containing 16 percent sucrose. 

Corn syrup solids— their use in ice cream, J. W. Knbxjhtoes and H. H. 
SoMMm (Univ. Wis.). (Ice Cream Trade Jour., 38 (1942), No. 7, pp. 14-15, 42- 
48, fig. jf).— Same as above. 
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OoltirerFing cbocolate eotliitg, J. EL S2bb. (Oblo State ilee Cream 

Tra^t iowr., 88 {IHt), 2fo, 4, pp. 28, 68, fig. i).— General directions for the 
conservation of chocolate and its use for dipping ice cream bars are given. 

Substitutes for cocoannt fat in dipping chocolate, J. J. ScHSUBirro and 
P.H. Tract. (Univ.IlL). {Ice CfeamRev.,25 12, pp, 28,88, 

number of experiments were conducted in which part of the coconut oil in the 
chocolate coating of ice cream bars was replaced by domestic oils and fats, singly 
and in combination. These results Indicated that 8-15 percent low-melting point 
fats and 10-25 percent high-melting point fats were used successfully as substitutes 
for coconut oil. The best coating was produced with a combination of 5 percent 
each of hydrogenated and unhydrogenated soybean oils. A satisfactory substitute 
coating was made from 10 percent cocoa, 40 percent powdered sugar, and 35 percent 
hydrogenated and 15 percent unhydrogenated soybean oil. 

Reducing oiling off of frozen cream used in ice cream, J. C. Henino. (N. Y. 
State Expt. Sta.). {Ice Cream Trade Jour,, 88 {1942), No. 7, pp. 20, 48-51).— 
Studies of the influence of pasteurization and cooling of cream on oiling-off showed 
that when milk is held cold prior to separation oiling-off of the frozen material 
is reduced, as contrasted with cream heat treated even though the viscosity is 
increased. There were no significant differences in the whipping properties of 
such cream. In carrying out these studies samples of milk were pasteurized at 
145* F. for 30 min., 150* for 20 min., IdO** for 15 min., 170" for 10 min., and 180" 
for 5 min. Following this procedure one half was cooled to 80® and separated, but 
the other half was cooled to 40® and held at that temperature for 20-24 hr. 
Later It was warmed to 80®-85® and separated. 

Stabilizers, H. H. Sommeb. (Univ. Wis.). {Canad. Dairy and Ice Cream 
Jour., 21 {1942), No. 7, pp. 58, 60). — brief account of stabilizers used in ice 
cream manufacture and how they work, together with the needs of many of these 
substances for war purposes. 

VETEEINART MEDICINE 

The relationship between nutrition and disease in farm animals, L. P. 
Doyle, (Ind. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Absoc., 100 {1942), No. 180, 
pp. 208-209). 

Nature of Eimeria nieschulzi growth-promoting potency of feeding 
stuffs. — ^ni. Pantothenic acid, E. R. Becker and L. Smith {Iowa State Col. 
Jour. Sci., 16 {1942), No. 4* PP- 44S-449)- — It was found in further work (E. S. R., 
87, p. 270) that when a particular ration, restricted in vitamin Bi, vitamin B«, and 
pantothenate, and possibly certain other accessory food factors, was employed as 
*'basar’ the addition of calcium pantothenate effected moderate increases in the 
numbers of oocysts eliminated during E. nieschulzi infections. The additional 
supplement with vitamin B« was evidenced by a still further and more marked 
increase in oocyst counts. The addition of vitamin Bi, or of both vitamins 
Bi and B«, to the ration already supplemented with pantothenate did not result 
in the marked decrease in numbers of oocysts eliminated so characteristic of the 
Bi+B« supplement to the ration lacking pantothenate supplement. Thus, 
pantothenate supplement counteracts the coccidium-inhibiting effect of the vitamin 
Bx and B# supplement 

Intravenous and subcutaneous administration of alkali-treated bovine 
serum albumin to man and lower animals, H. A. Davis and A. G. Eaton. 
(La. State Univ.). {8oc. Bapt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 {1942), No. 2, pp. 246- 
248). — ^Alkali-treated bovine serum albumin, when administered by vein or by 
other parenteral routes, was found not toxic to human beings, dogs, rabbits, 
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guinea pigs, or mice and to possess little or no antigenicity. It was shown to be 
capable of raising and maintaining the blood pressure of dogs subjected to severe 
hemorrhage. It Is pointed out that these findings suggest that alkali-treated 
bovine serum albumin may prove useful as a substitute for blood in man. 

Clinical findings In encephalitis (western equine) , J. D. Adamson and 
S. Dubo (Canad, Puh, Health Jour., 33 (19^2), No. 6, pp. 288^00, flgi. 4). 

The pathology of western equine encephalomyelitis: 18 human cases, 
Manitoba epidemic, 1941, T. L. Quonq (Canad.J^ub. Health Jour., 33 (ldi2)i 
No. 6, pp. 300-306, figs. 8). 

Western equine encephalomyelitis in infants, H. Medovy (Canad. Pub. 
Health Jour., 33 (1942), No. 6, pp. 307-312, fig. 1). 

Swine erysipelas infection in man, L. Van Es (Nebraska Sta. Res. Bui. 130 
(1942), pp. 34, figs. 5).— This contribution, which supplements the author’s 
report of investigations of swine erysipelas in pigs (E. S. R., 88, p. 193) , reviews the 
present knowledge of it as a human disease (erysipeloid), describing its more 
salient features, and examining them from epidemiological, clinical, pathological, 
and prophylactic viewpoints. Within the past decade it has spread throughout 
Nebraska’s swine population and become a major problem of preventive medicine. 
A list of 115 references to the literature is included. 

The affinity of Newcastle disease virus to the infiuenza virus group, F. M. 
Buknet (Austral. Jour. Expt. Biol, and Med. Sd., 20 (1942), No. 2, pp. 81-88 ). — 
Report is made of the activity of the virus of Newcastle disease of fowl after 
inoculation by various routes in the chick embryo. In nearly every respect 
there is a striking resemblance to the behavior of well-adapted strains of 
influenza virus. Infected amnlotlc or allantoic fluids agglutinate red cells from 
several species; the reaction closely resembles the Hirst phenomenon with 
influenza virus and is specifically neutralized by immune serum. There is no 
serological relation between Newcastle disease virus and influenza viruses. 
After intranasal inoculation in mice Newcastle disease virus produces influenza- 
like consolidation of the lungs, sometimes fatal. Ferrets show no temperature 
response after administration of high titer Newcastle disease virus, but may 
develop a significant antibody response. 

Rickettsia-like organism from normal Dermacentor andersoni Stiles, 
E. A. Steinhaus (Pub. Health Rpts. [U. 8.], 57 (1942), No. 37, pp. 1375-1377).— 
Under the name Rickettsia dermacentrophila an organism occurring spontane- 
ously in the tissues of the tick D. andersoni is described as new. It cannot 
be cultivated on various artificial media, but is readily maintained by serial 
13assage in incubating fertile chick eggs. The egg fluids, which constantly 
contain large numbers of organisms, were used as the transfer medium. It is 
nonpathogenic for laboratory animals and various rodent hosts of D. andersoni, 
and inoculated animals are not subsequently immune to Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever or American “Q” fever. 

Studies on staphylococcal toxins, L. W. Slanetz. (N. H. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Bact., 43 (1942), No. 1, pp. 105-106). 

On the Isolation and growth of a bacteria-freo strain of Trichomonas 
fetus in Minnesota, M. D. Schneideb. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 787, pp. 245^47).— A bacteria-free strain of T. foetus 
was isolated in Minnesota through the use of a thermostabile semisolid medium 
and a Glaser-Corla “V” tube. It is recommended that for bacteria-free isola- 
tion the material be taken from a direct vaginal wash of an infected cow, imme- 
diately washing the trichomonads by centrifugation and concentrating them to 
a small volume of l to 2 cc. of liquid medium. The washing seems to increase 
the motility of the trichomonads, thereby making the chance of isolation more 
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likely. Comparative microscopic examinations of vaginal wash material showed 
that in washing the sample thus taken by centrifugation and concentrating to a 
small volume one is more apt to be positive of the diagnosis. An eggshell 
modification was introduced for routine use in the sodium citrate and sodium 
carbonate mediums. Suggestions are made for preventing evaporation of the 
liquid parts of the medium when cultures are to be incubated for periods longer 
than 1 mo. T, foetun grows well under partially anaerobic conditions. 

Studies pertaining to the antibacterial activity of sulfathiazole and its 
methyl derivative, K. D. Muib, V. J. Shamlepfer* and L. U. Jones (Jour, Bad,, 
Jf4 No, 1, pp. 95-110, figs, 2). — Sulfathiazole and sulfamethylthlazole have 

been found to display practically identical bacteriostatic activities in vivo and 
in vitro under the conditions obtaining in the experiments reported. “The anti- 
bacterial activity of the tliiazole drugs is significantly greater in the synthetic 
medium herein employed than in an ordinary nutrient broth. Viable cell counts 
made from cultures in synthetic media containing sulfathiazole reveal an initial 
lag phase in drug activity which is followed by a prolonged period of bacteri- 
ostasis. Similar cell counts made from nutrient broth cultures likewise exhibit 
an initial lag phase in drug action followed by a period of increase, logarithmic 
in character but reduced in tempo. Para-aminobenzoic acid and a few closely 
related compounds as well as a variety of bacteriological peptones and other 
commonly used Ingredients of ordinary culture media were found to possess 
antisulfathiazole activity when tested under standardized conditions.” 

Synthetic phenol disinfectants, J. Vakley {Soap and Sanit. Chern,, 18 (1942), 
No, 6, pp, 109-112), — It is shown frcm the results of Intraperitoneal injection 
of a 1 : 10 aqueous dilution of disinfectants including liquor crcsolis compos! tus, 
50 percent cresylic disinfectant, and two newly developed types of synthetic 
phenol (coeflacient 5) germicides that the first two mentioned are definitely more 
irritating to the skin of rabbits than the two types of synthetic phenol germi^^ides. 
One of the synthetic phenol germicides appears to be the best material and the one 
most unlikely to cause dermatitis. 

Evaluation of germicidal properties of sodium hydroxide and alkaline 
washing compounds, C. R. Abnold and M. Levine {Iowa State Col, Jour. Sci., 
16 (1942), No. 4f PP- 519-538, figs. 4)- 

Special report on diseases of cattle (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus., 
1942, rev. ed., pp. VII+50y, pis. 50, figs. 24)- — ^A new edition of this work (B. S. 
R., 61, p. 84) in which many of the parts have been revised by new contributors. 

Some common diseases of cattle, G. H. Conn {New York: Orange JuddPuh. 
Co,, 1942, pp. 176, [figs. 3d]). 

Lesions of the Purklnje network of the bovine heart as a result of potas- 
sium deficiency, J. F. Sykes and L. A. Moore. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). {Arch. 
Pathol., SS (1942), No. 4, pp. 467-471, figs. S). — It was shown that rations low in 
potassium when fed to calves produced degenerative changes in the Purklnje 
fibers of the heart These changes were accompanied by alterations in the elec* 
trocardigrams of the animals. The Purklnje fibers presented in varying degree 
a granular appearance. Vacuolation of the fibers was also observed in some 
instances. 

Chronic bloat associated with a papilloma of the reticulum, A. F. Sellebs. 
(Minn. Bxpt Sta.). (ComeW Vet., 32 (1942), No. 3, pp. 321-325, figs. 2).^ 
Report is made of the findings in a 2- to 2.5-year-old Holstein female that had 
suffered from an attack of coccidiosis with concomitant diarrhea from 6 mo. of age. 

Arteriosclerosis in a clinical case of bovine Johne*s disease, R. Gibvgbd, 
D. F, Bveubth, and W. Gifford. (Ark. Expt Sta.). (Vet. lied., 37 (1942), No. 10, 
pp. 4I6-42O, figs. 8).— Report is made of a case of advanced arteriosclerosis in 
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a 3-year-old Hereford cow. The possible relationships of Johne’s disease and 
other factors as predisposing influences are considered. 

Treatment of infectious keratitis in cattle, M. W. Emmel. (Univ. Fla.). 
(North Amer, Vet, 23 (1942), No. 3, p. 204) » 

Intramammary injection of homogenized oil-sulfanilamide in the treat- 
ment of bovine mastitis, J. G. Kakavas. (Univ. Del.). (Jour. Bact, 44 
(1942), No. 2, pp. 262-263). — It was found in the treatment of bovine mastitis that 
sulfanilamide could be introduced into the udder of a cow very readily by 
properly suspending the drug in light liquid petrolatum. One lb. of sulfanllimlde 
is added to 900 cc. of light liquid petrolatum and mixed thoroughly by means of 
a mechanical mixer. The mixture is then passed through a homogenizer, result- 
ing in a thin uniform creamy suspension which remains stable. One cc. of 
the homogenized oil-sulfanilamide contains 0.378 gin. of sulfanilamide. In strep- 
tococcic mastitis the dosage recommended for an average size udder is 40 cc. 
of the homogenized product given daily for 4 days. If the Infection persists 
the treatment may be repeated with safety. In staphylococcic mastitis the 
dose recommended is 80 cc. of the product given daily for 4 days and repeated 
if indicated. The homogenized oil-sulfanilamide as used in these experiments 
was well tolerated and no contraindications have been manifested in the cases 
treated. There was no appreciable decrease in milk production during or after 
treatment. When 103 cows, 100 infected with Streptococcus agalactiae and 8 
with S. uheris, were treated for streptococcic mastitis by intramammary injec- 
tions with homogenized oil-sulfanilamide, the bacteriological findings indicated 
cures were effected In 92 cows and partial or no Improvement in 11. Of the 
265 quarters treated, 251 were cured and 14 were not. 

The role of gramicidin in bovine mastitis therapy, W. J. Mulchinock 
(Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. and Vet Sd., 6 (1942), No. 4^ PP- 95-101). — Follow- 
ing a brief review of the literature, the details of three experiments are reported. 
They show gramicidin to be an effective agent in the treatment of bovine mastitis 
caused by Streptococcus agalactiae. 

Studies in the epidemiology of Q fever. — TX, The role of the cow in the 
transmission of human infection, E. H. Dereiok, D. J. W. Smith, and H. E. 
Brown (Austral. Jour. Expt Biol, and Med. Sci., 20 (1942), No. 2, pp. 105-110, 
fig. 1). — In this further contribution (B. S. R., 87, p. Ill) it is shown that cattle 
are susceptible to Q fever, and in the endemic area natural infection occurs among 
them. It is probable that the cows become infected from the animal reservoir by 
means of ticks (other than Boophilus annulatua microplus Can.), and that they 
can then transmit the Infection to humans either directly from their tissues or 
indirectly from the crushed tissues or feces of their ticks. 

Experiments on the transmission of rinderpest through the agency of 
Tabanns orientis, with remarks on the feeding habits of this fly, II. R. Kapxjb 
(Indian Jour. Vet. Sd. and Anim. Hush., 11 (1941) ^ No. 2, pp, 84-93, figs. 2 ). — 
Of two healthy bulls that were subjected to bites of wild T. orientis flies 
partially fed on rinderpest-infected animals, one developed typical symptoms of 
the disease, which eventually progressed to a fatal issue. Observations on the 
feeding habits of T. orientis have shown that the fly seldom takes more than 
one complete feed in captivity but that under field conditions it usually continues 
to feed until it is fully engorged. These facts make it impossible for this fly 
to play any Important role in the spread of rinderpest The virus of rinder- 
pest is viable in the body of the fly for a minimum period of 30 hr. and inert at 
48 hr. 

dinical observations in bovine trichomoniasis, A. T. and R. Oiltabo 
(Jour, Amer, Vet Med. Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 787, pp. 276-278). 
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Experimental infestation with Fischoederius elongatns in a calf at Madras, 
S. N. Vaidyanathan {Indian Jour, Vet, 8ci. cmd Anim, Hush,, 11 {1941) ^ Ifo 

p. 24S). 

Lungworms of domestic sheep and bighorn sheep in Wyoming, R. F. 
Honess (Wyoming 8ta. Bui, 255 (1942) t PP. 24, figs, 27).-— In the Investigation 
conducted two species of lungworms were found infesting bighorn sheep in 
Wyoming, namely, Protostrongylus rushi Dikmans 1937 and P. frosti n. sp. Of 
these, P, frosti was the more serious, its damage to lung tissue, while not 
dependent completely upon a nutritional-bacterial complex, being irreparable. No 
special pathology was observed for P. rushi. It is pointed out that Dictyocaulus 
filaria is the only lungworm known to infest domestic sheep in Wyoming. 

Observations on Babesia foliata n. sp. from a sheep, H. N. Ray and K. 
Raohavachabi (Indian Jour. Vet. 8ci. and Anim. Hush., 11 (1941), No. 3, pp. 
239-242, pi. 1). 

Phenothiaziiie as an anthelmintic for sheep, V. E. Whitehuhst, Jb., and 
L. B. Swanson. (Fla. Bxpt. Sta.), (Jour, Anim, 8ci,, 1 (1942), No. 3, pp. 256- 
259), — The experiments reported led to the conclusion that phenothiazine may 
be effectively administered to sheep grazed on grain crops. Doses of 25 gm. per 
adult sheep, given at monthly intervals, were effective in controlling stomach 
worms in sheep. The drug was not toxic or objectionable when given with 
feed. No- serious staining of the wool was observed from the use of 
phenothiazine. 

The foot-worm disease in deer of the northern Rocky Mountain region, 
R. M. DeNio and R. M. West. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 7, 
pp, 540-543, figs, 2), — Report is made of the recent discovery of an important 
disease of deer and elk in the northern Rocky Mountain region. This disease 
is known to occur mainly in western Montana but may have a far wider dis- 
tribution. Frequently diagnosed erroneously as foot rot due to Actinomyces 
necrophorus, it was found by W. M. Rush in 1933 to be caused by the footworm 
parasite Onchocerca cervipedis, previously classified as 0. flexuosa. The affection 
is confined almost entirely to whitetail and mule deer; 19 percent of 424 deer 
examined were infected. The highest rate of occurrence is in adult animals, 
and 69 percent of the Infected adults were males. The life history of this 
organism has not been studied and its mode of transmission is unknown, conse- 
quently control measures have not yet been attempted. 

Photosonsitization produced in pigs by phenothiazine, W. E. Swales, W. D. 
Albbioht, L. Fbaseb, and G. W. Mxjib (Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. and Vet. 8ci., 
6 (1942), No. 6, pp. 169-1112). — The data presented show that phenothiazine may 
Induce photosensitization and other toxic reactions in pigs. It is suggested that 
pigs treated with this chemical should be protected from direct sunlight for at 
least 3 days afterward. Pigs less than 70 days of age should not be treated with 
phenothiazine. 

Cell changes in gall bladder as an aid in the diagnosis of hog cholera, 
W. H. Boynton, G. M. Wows, F, W. Wood, and N. H. Casselbebby. (Unlv. Calif, 
et al. ) . ( Vet. Med., 37 (1942) , No, 7, pp. 288-290, figs. 2) .—A study conducted with 
a view to expediting the diagnosis of hog cholera resulted in the finding that the 
nuclei of both the glandular and epithelial cells of the gall bladder stained v(iry 
sharply and distinctively, inclusion bodies being observed in the nuclei of many 
of the glandular cells. These bodies stained a deep magenta and were easily 
differentiated from the nucleoli, which stained a light blue. In all the non- 
cholera cases the glandular and epithelial cells failed to take the stain readily. 
Thus, a manifestly different and easily discernible microscopic picture can be 
obtained from the gall bladder scrapings of cholera-infected pigs. 
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Orystal violet vaccine for the prevention of swine fever, T. M. Dotle 
{Vet Jour., 98 (1942), No. PP- The author has found that the Im- 

munity conferred by crystal violet vaccine for the prevention of hog cholera is 
complete by about the twelfth day and persists under laboratory conditions for 
at least 10 mo. Vaccinated pigs did not transmit the infection to in-contact pigs. 
Repeated lots of vaccine of a reasonably uniform potency were prepared. 

Sulfagnanidlne in the treatment of infections enteritis in swine, H. G. H. 
Kebnkamp and M. H. Roepkjbl (Univ. Minn.). ^(Soo. Earpt Biol, and Med. 
Proc., 50 (1942), No. 2, pp. 268-269). — ^The treatment with sulfaguanidine of 133 
swine affected with infectious enteritis in both the acute and chronic form gen- 
erally checked the diarrhea, with the feces returning to normal consistency by 
the fourth or fifth day. About 92 percent of the animals recovered, 7.5 suc- 
cumbed, and 0.75 percent made no improvement. This preliminary work sug- 
gests that an effective dose lies within the range of 0.165 to 0.33 gm. per kilogram 
of body weight (7.5 to 15 gm. per 100 lb.). In preliminary toxicity trials no evi- 
dence of ill effects was noted with dosages below 0.66 gm. per kilogram of body 
weight. The dally dose was divided between morning and evening and adminis- 
tered in capsules or mixed with small amounts of feed. The treatment was con- 
tinued for 3 or 4 days after the condition became normal. 

A new Salmonella type, J. J. Montevebde (Nature [London], 149 (1942), 
No. S782, p. ^72). — The name S. honariensis is suggested for a new Salmonella 
type isolated by the author in Buenos Aires from the mesenteric gland of a normal 
pig. Its characteristics are described. 

The use of Brucella abortus vaccine in fistulous conditions in horses, 
H. SuMNEE (Vet. Rec.y 54 (1942), No. 26, pp. 257-258).— Reference is made to the 
successful use of Nator B dead B. abortus vaccine in 4 cases of poll evil and 6 cases 
of fistulous withers without any other treatment or untoward results of any kind. 
All but 2 of 15 succeeding cases of quittor, including 10 reactors to the aggluti- 
nation test for B. abortus, when treated with a dead vaccine made a complete 
recovery. Agglutinins were present In 2 cases in a dilution of 1 : 10 only, 3 cases 
in 1 : 20, 4 in 1 : 40, and 1 in 1 : 80. The vaccine is given subcutaneously and the 
dose repeated every 5 to 8 days until recovery takes place. The period of treat- 
ment with vaccine averaged 6 weeks. No local medication was applied. No con- 
stitutional reaction has been observed when the dead vaccine is employed. 

The relationship of St. Louis encephalitis virus to the equine encephalitis 
problem, with notes on results of inoculation of horses with St. Louis 
encephalitis virus, M. S. Shahan, L. O. Mott, R. L. Knudson, O. L. Ostbbn, 
and L. T. Giltneb. (U. S. D. A.). (Vet, Med., 37 (1942), No. 8, pp. S39-S45, 
figs. 2). — ^Thls contribution, presented with a list of 19 references to the litera- 
ture cited, reports upon Intracerebral inoculations of 14 horses with St. Louis 
encephalitis virus. Eight horses that recovered from inoculation with St Louis 
encephalitis virus were found to be immune on reinoculation. Three horses 
which recovered from St. Louis encephalitis virus were susceptible to intra- 
cerebral inoculation of western equine encephalomyelitis. The St. Louis virus 
did not appear in the blood in amounts demonstrable by mouse inoculation 
following the intracerebral inoculation of the horses. Differences in the symp- 
toms observed in horses inoculated with St Louis encephalitis and western 
equine encephalomyelitis viruses are pointed out. The results of a limited 
number of in vitro neutralization tests of blood serum collected from horses 
injected with St. Louis encephalitis virus are given. 

The anthelmintic activity of Ficin in dogs, T. J. Bbooks, Js., and H. W. 
Bbowk. (Univ. N. 0. et al.). (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 
787, pp. 250-258). a series of eight dogs the enzyme “Ficin,” obtained from 
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the latex of Ficus doliaria grown in Brazil, was found to be 100-percent effec- 
tive in removing Ascaria spp. from the intestinal tract. It was 96-percent 
effective against Triohuris dispar, 13.6 percent effective against Ancylostoma 
caninum, and totally ineffective against Dipylidium caninum. It also appeared 
to have no effect on the microfilariae of Dirofllaria immitis, or on Dioctophyme 
renale, either in the kidney or in the body cavity. 

Distemper studies in ferrets, 11--V (Oanad, Jour. Compar. Med. and Vet. 
8ci., 6 (1942), Nos. 6, pp. 176-181; 7. pp. 204-207; 8, pp. 2S4-238; 9, pp. 262- 
267). — Four further contributions are reported (E. S. R., 87, p. 571). 

II. Tissue vaccines prepared from viscerotropic distemper virus, E. A. Watson 
and L. M. Heath (pp. 176-181). — vaccine prepared from composite formalized 
ferret tissues, exclusive of spleen, indicated higher immunizing properties than 
a vaccine prepared from spleen tissue alone. Vaccines prepared from various 
formalized ferret tissues indicate immunizing properties In all tissues tested 
except heart and brain. The immunizing values of the various tissue vaccines 
were in the following order: Trachea-lung and kidney, gall-urinary bladders 
and stomach, and liver and spleen. Heart and brain tissues were worthless as 
vaccines. Vaccinated ferrets were more susceptible to infection by contact 
exposure than by the subcutaneous Inoculation of virus. 

III. Tissue vaccines prepared from neurotropic distempter virus, L. M. Heath 
and H. A. Watson (pp. 204-267). — It was found that formalized tissue sus- 
pensions composed of either brain tissue alone or composite tissues from ferrets 
manifesting symptoms of distemper protected ferrets against homologous or 
heterologous strains of virus when inoculated subcutaneously. The formalized 
brain suspension, however, gave no protection against homologous virus in brain 
suspension inoculated intracerebrally, while the formalized composite tissue 
gave 50 percent protection against similar infection. No evidence was found to 
indicate that the immunizing properties of tissue vaccines were correlated with 
the presence of inclusion bodies in the tissue from which vaccines were prepared. 

IV. Protective, therapeutic, and aggressin properties of composite tissue 
vaccine, E. A. Watson and L. M. Heath (pp. 234-238). — ^The authors found 
that the minimum period required to establish immunity with the tissue vaccine 
employed against subcutaneous infection was 5 days, while a period of 8 days 
was necessary when infection was by contact. Tlie tissue vaccine employed 
indicated no therapeutic action on the course of the disease after infection by 
either the subcutaneous inoculation of virus or by contact. The experiment 
furnished no evidence that the vaccine contained aggressin properties. 

V. Immunizing and therapeutic properties of anti’distemper serum, L. M. 
Heath, B. A. Watson, and P. J. G. Plummer (pp. 262-267). — It was apparent 
that passive immunity against contact exposure was of short and varied dura- 
tion, the length of which was apparently dependent on the interval between 
serum treatment and exposure. The shorter the Interval, the longer was the 
immunity. Active immunity was established when antiserum was administered 
simultaneously and as late as 3 days after the subcutaneous inoculation of 
virus. This type of immunity was, however, less evident when ferrets were 
exposed to infection by contact before serum treatment. There are no curative 
properties in the antiserum when administered in a single dose after the appear- 
ance of visible symptoms. 

Histologic adaptation of the fox encephalitis virus, R. Q. Gbecn and J. 0. 
Babton. (Univ. Minn.). (Jour. Bact., 44 iiH2)f No. 2, p. 25 $). — ^The finding 
of the distribution of inclusion bodies indicates that the fox encephalitis virus 
is adapted primarily to growth in vascular endothelium and grows secondarily 
in pia-arachnoidal cells and hepatic cells. This virus does not seem adapted 
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to invasion of nerve cells. The symptoms of encephalitis appear to be caused 
by destruction of the cerebral vascular endothelium. 

The pathology of Chastek paralysis in foxes, a counterpart of Wernicke’s 
hemorrhagic polioencephalitis of man, C. A. Evans, W. B. Carlson, and B. G. 
Grebn. (Univ. Minn, et al.). (Amer. Jowr, Pathol, 18 (1942), No, 1, pp, 79-91, 
pi 1 ) . — This contribution is presented with a list of 14 references to the literature. 

Two larval cestodes from the muskrat, D. J. Ameel. (Kans. State Col. 
et al.). (Amer, Micros. 8oc. Trans., 61 (1942), No. S, pp. 267-271, figs. 7 ). — ^A 
list is given of the helminth parasites, including percentages of Infection per 
species, that were found on examination of 252 muskrats taken during the 
trapping seasons of 1928 and 1929 largely from southern and central Michi- 
gan. This is followed by descriptions of two unidentified larval cestodes. 

Woolly-pod or broad-leafed milkweed (Asclepias eriocarpa) poisoning 
of rabbits, E. L. Vail (North Amer. Yet., 23 (1942), No. 8, pp. 339-542) .—The 
woollypod or broad-leafed milkweed here considered, which grows in many 
sections of California and in abundance in southern California, proved to be 
poisonous to domestic and western cottontail rabbits. The leaves and stems, 
fresh or air-dried, and the latex of this plant are all poisonous to the rabbit. 
The most marked symptoms are progressive anterior and, to a lesser degree, 
posterior paralysis. The rabbits at first assume a “humped” position, later 
become prostrate and comatose. Following coma, death occurs within a few 
hours. The autopsies reveal congested blood vessels and a hemorrhagic con- 
dition in practically all vital organs. Rabbits seldom eat the plant except 
when it is mixed with hay or straw. The air-dried plants lose much of their 
objectionable odor and taste, thus becoming more palatable to domestic rabbits 
unaccustomed to fresh, green feed. 

Observations of mortality during the course of poultry breeding opera- 
tions in Canada, S. S. Munbo (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 
787, pp. 256-259, figs. 2). 

Coccidiosis in chickens, C. A. Herrick and J. G. Halpin {Wisconsin 8ta. 
Spec. Bui, rev. 1942, June, pp. 2 ). — A mimeographed revision of the practical 
account noted (E. S. R., 77, p. 546). 

The periodicity of oocyst discharge in coccidial infection of chickens, 
P. P. Levine (Jour. Parasitol, 28 (1942), No. 4, pp. 346-348, fig. 1). 

Preservation of avian malaria parasites by low-temporature freezing, 
R. D. Manwell and G. Jepfeby (Soc. Expt. Biol and Med. Proc., 50 (1942), No. 
2. pp. 222-224 ). — Report is made of the successful preservation of seven species 
of avian malaria plasmodia for periods up to 90 days by low-temperature 
freezing. Very rapid freezing and thawing seem of more importance than the 
occurrence of fairly considerable temperature variations. For maintaining 
stocks of malaria for research or class use this method of preservation has 
much potential Importance. It is probable that all species of plasmodia can 
be preserved In this way equally well, and it does not appear that different 
stages of the parasite are much differently affected. 

Chemotherapy and avian malaria, A. Bishop (Parasitology, 34 (1942), No. 
1, pp. f-54).— This summary of knowledge of the subject is presented with a 
nine-page list of references to the literature cited. 

Pallet disease: A cholera-like disease of poultry, J. P. Rtfp and H. J. 
Stafseth. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Vet. Med., 37 (1942), No, 7, pp. 294-296, 
figs. 2; ahs. in Michigan Sta. Quart. Bid., 25 (1942), No. 1, p. 71).— A practical 
account of the choleralike disease of young chickens and turkeys, reported upon 
by Jtingherr and his associates at the Connecticut Storrs Experiment Station 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 96) , which may in its various manifestations resemble botulism, 
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leucosis, fowl typhoid, and other bacterial affections. Work by the authors 
with Escherichia coli indicates that colon organisms are merely secondary in- 
vaders and not the cause of pullet disease. 

Pnllorum like infection of fowl, A. B. Younie (Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. 
and Vet. 8ci.y 6 (1942) y No. d, pp. 172-173 ). — A further report is made of the 
affection of fowls indistinguishable in history and symptoms from pullorum dis< 
ease previously noted (E. S. R., 85, p. 827). 

Twenty-second annual report of pullorum disease eradication in Massa^ 
chusetts, H. Van Roekel et al. (Massachusetts Sta. Control Ser. Bui. 112 
(1942) f pp. 11 ). — In further eradication work with pullorum disease (E. S. R., 
86, p. 391), during the 1941-42 testing season 667,824 samples (662,715 chickens 
and 5,109 fowl other than chicken) were tested. In 366 chicken flocks, 653,- 
080 birds were tested and of these 591,628 were in nonreacting flocks. The 
percentage of positive tests was 0.27. No reactors were detected among tested 
birds in 5 of 13 counties. The marked increase (99,153) over the previous 
season in the number of birds in nonreacting flocks reveals further progress 
in the establishment and maintenance of pullorum-free flocks. 

A preliminary report on a method of vaccination against Ranikhet dis- 
ease [of poultry], J. R. Haddow and J. A. Idnani (Indian Jour. Vet. Sei. and 
Anim. Hush., 11 (1941) y No. 2, pp. 113-121). 

Certain nutritional requirements of the fowl ccstodc Raillietina cesticillus 
(Molin) as demonstrated by short periods of starvation of the host, W. M. 
Reid. (Kans. Expt. Sta. et al.). (Jour. Parasitol., 28 (1942) y No. 4* PP- 919- 
340, figs. 2 ). — Observations upon short starvation periods of chickens infected 
with B. cesticillus (E. S. R., 86, p. 383) having led to the conclusion that 
profound changes must be Induced in these parasites by lack of proper food 
in the gut of the host, a more comprehensive study was made by using the 
combination of starvation and chemical analyses of worms removed from starved 
and control hosts. It was found that 20 hr. of host starvation is sufficient to 
reduce the glycogen content of R. cesticillus to about one-eleventh of its normal 
level. “This reduction in the glycogen store is believed to be responsible for 
the loss of strobilae in starvation because insufficient muscular energy is avail- 
able to counteract the action of peristalsis. A daily fluctuation occurred in 
the glycogen level of tapeworms in the gut of chickens under normal feeding 
habits from 7.14 percent at 6 p. m. to 3.68 percent at 6 a. m. It is thought 
that this fluctuation, which is dependent upon the presence of available food 
material in the host gut, explains the release of proglottids only at certain 
hours during the day. These findings afford proof of the importance of 
glycogen in the metabolism of cestodes. The mean percentage composition of 
R. cesticillus removed from the fowl under normal feeding conditions at 6 p. m. 
was found to be 79.46 percent water, 6.61 percent glycogen, 3.2 percent ether- 
soluble extract, 1.14 percent nitrogen, and 2.36 percent ash content. Compared 
with other work, the percentage of water is considerably lower than that in 
the other forms which have been completely analyzed, with correspondingly 
high glycogen, nitrogen, and ash values for this worm. 

'^Crowding of R. cesticillus in heavy infections causes a dwarfing in the size 
[of] the cestodes as measured by weight. The diminished carbohydrate level 
in the host intestine due to food consumed by the worm does not appear to be 
sufficient to produce this effect Proglottid counts supplemented with rather 
complete infection data are of value in estimating the number of worms in a 
living fowl— information of value in anthelmintic and certain other experi- 
mental fields.” 

A two-page bibliography is included. 
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' Fl<^ experiments In the use of sulfur to control lice, fleas, and mites 
of chickens, M. W. Bhmel (FloHda 8ta. Bid. S74 (1942), pp. ft fig. I).— In 
reporting further (B. S. B., 77, p. 868) the author presents the results of a series 
of Held experiments aimed at determining the value of sulfur in the control of 
ecto-parasites of the fowl. Chicken lice (the large and small body louse, shaft 
louse, and fluff louse) were completely eradicated from 10 farm flocks by feeding 
5 percent of dusting sulfur in the regular mash for a period of 8 weeks and 
scattering sulfur over the soil in the yards at the rate of 2 lb. per 100 sq. ft. 
Sticktight fleas were completely controlled by a similar procedure in 8 farm 
flocks. Combined Infestations of lice and fleas were controlled successfully 
on 7 farms by the same procedure. Sulfur getting onto external parts of the 
birds appears to be the important factor in this means of control. The common 
chicken mite was controlled successfully on 8 farms by dusting sulfur about 
the house and on the litter, dropping boards, and nesting material. 

The efficacy of phenothiaziue for the removal of the cecal worm of chick- 
ens, R. W. Allen, L. Ouvwa, and H. O. Peterson. (U. S. D. A.). (Vet. Med,, 
37 (1942), No, 10, pp. 412 - 415 , figs, 5 ), — In the experimental work reported, details 
of which appear in table form, phenothiazine administered for 4 consecutive 
days at dally dose rates of 0.05, 0.1, and 0.5 gm. removed 12.6, 91.7, and 89.8 
percent, respectively, of the mature or nearly mature Heterakia gallinae from 
naturally infected chickens. Of the three dosages tested, 0.5 gm. was the most 
effective. The drug has no significant lethal effect on the unexpelled worms, and 
on the basis of the weight data there was no evidence to indicate that it affected 
the chickens adversely. 

Some effects of feeding phenothiazine to chickens in various amounts, 
L. G. Nicholson and E. C. McCulloch. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Amer. Vet, 
Med, Assoc,, 101 (1942), No, 786, pp, 205-209, figs, 7 ), — In experimental work the 
prolonged medication of hens over a period of 85 consecutive days with 1 gm. 
per day of phenothiazine, which is twice the maximum recommended single 
therapeutic dose, exerted a deleterious effect upon body weight, egg produc- 
tion, and hemoglobin concentration, and perhaps mortality of the hens. Four 
of the six hens receiving this amount of phenothiazine, which averaged approxi- 
mately 0.505 gm. per kilogram per day for 85 days, or a total of 42.8 gm. per 
kilogram, survived. When six hens were given 0.5 gm. per day, which is the 
maximum recommended single therapeutic dose, for 85 consecutive days no 
significant effect was observed upon body weight, egg production, or hemoglobin 
concentration, and all survived. The feeding of mash containing 2,000 gm. of 
phenothiazine per ton for 61 days had no deleterious effect upon body weight, 
egg production, or hemoglobin concentration. 

Phenothiazine vs. hemoglobin in chickens, B. Meriweatheb (Vet, Med,, 
36 (I 94 I), No. 7, pp, 374 - 375 , fig. i).— In determining the toxic effect of pheno- 
thiazine upon the blood of fowl, a fine-powdered commercial form was adminis- 
tered to four groups of nine birds each, members of the first group receiving 
0.6 gm. each, the second 1 gm., the third 2.5 gm., and the fourth 5 gm. The 
hemoglobin average was determined for each group of birds, using a Dare’s 
hemoglobinometer in all the determinations, the readings on each bird being 
made at intervals of 24, 48, 72, and 96 hr. after dosing. A drop in the hemo- 
globin content amounting to approximately 2 gm. per 100 cc. of blood resulted, 
the decrease being most noticeable 48 hr. after administration, after which a 
gradual rise in hemoglobin occurred. The decrease in hemoglobin of birds 
rec^ving 10 times the therapeutic dose did not differ materially from that in 
birds receiving the normal dose, possibly due to the fact that a large part of 
the drug was eliminated unchanged in the feces when large doses were adminis- 
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tered. It is pointed ont that while the anemia is of considerable duration in 
the Equidae it Is evanescent or of no consequence in the fowl. 

Cochlosoma rostratam from the turkejr, B. McNesl and W. R. Hinshaw. 
(Unlv. Calif.). {Jour. Parasitol, 28 (1942), No. 4* PP- 849-^50). 

Two new SalmoneUa types with related specific antigens, P. R. Edwabdb 
and D. W. Bbuneb. (Ky. Bxpt. Sta.). (Jour. Immunol, 44 (1948), No. 4, pp. S19-’ 
S24). — The first of two new species, Isolated from the liver of one of a group 
of poults affected with a fatal disease and represented by the antigenic formula 
(VIII) :1, (v) , . . - 1, 6 . . . , is described under the name 8. amherstiana. 
The second, Isolated from a child affected with gastroenteritis and from normal 
human carriers and represented by the antigenic formula [I], IX, XII ... : 1, 
z as ... - 1, 5 ...» is described under the name 8. javiana. Attention is called 
to the complexity of the phases containing antigen 1. 

Heterakis isolonche Linstow (1006) in a pheasant, wHh remarks on 
tuberculosis and gapeworms, F. R. Beaudette. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). {Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 787, pp. 274-275). — Report is made of 
the finding of H. isolonche in an emaciated golden pheasant found dead on a 
farm near New Brunswick, N. J. This nematode is the cause of nodular or 
verrucose typhlitis of pheasants. 

Reducing coccidiosis in California valley quail during captivity, C. M. 
Hbbman and J. Jankiewicz (Calif. Fish and Game, 28 (1942), No. S, pp. 148-149, 
fig. 1). — Fifteen California valley quail (Lophortyx califomica) infected heavily 
with coccidia (Eimeria spp.) at the beginning of the experiment were kept in 
elevated wire-bottomed cages. Dally examinations showed a gradual reduction, 
and by the end of 1 week very few oocysts could be found in the material from 
any of these birds, indicating that the larger number of parasites more likely 
to injure the health of the birds is maintained only with continual reinfection. 

The protozoan blood parasite Haemoproteus lophortyx 0*Roke in quail 
at the San Joaquin Experimental Range, California, C. M. Herman and 
B. Gladino (Calif. Fish and Game, 28 (1942), No. S, pp. 150-15S, figs. S). — Data 
are presented upon a survey of blood smears from valley quail in the San 
Joaquin Experimental Range from September 1987 to September 1940. H. lophor- 
tyx Infection was found in 84.3 percent of the 503 quail examined. Intensity 
of infection has been tabulated by the number of parasites present per 10,000 
red blood cells. A greater percentage of infection was noted in birds under 
1 yr. of age than in adults during all months of examination except in August 
and September, when the reverse was true. 

Occurrence of psittacosis-like infection in domestic and game birds of 
Michigan, B. Eddie and T. Francis, Jr. (Sov. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 
(1942), No. 2, pp. 291-295) . — Complement-fixation tests with the virus of meningo- 
pneumonitis in Michigan revealed that 61 of 100 pigeons reacted with the anti- 
gen, 41 of them in dilutions of 1 : 32 or greater. Pigeon serum falls to give 
the cross-reaction with lymphogranuloma venereum antigen which is commonly 
seen with human serum. Reactions of variable intensity were obtained with 
22 of 109 serums from domestic turkeys, with 5 of 24 serums from domestic 
ducks, and, in the lowest dilution only, with 9 of 45 chicken serums. No reac- 
tions were observed with the serums of 90 wild fowl. 

AORICTJLTTJRAL ENOINEERIHG 

Recent findings in agricultural engineering, R. W. Tbuixjnoss. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Ayr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 6, pp. 181-185, fig. I).- -This is a review of 
the agricultural engineering work of the State experiment stations in 1941. 
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Under the heading of machinery and power are taken up better use of tractors 
and power equipment, more efficient tillage methods and equipment, better 
mechanical planting and fertilization of field crops, mechanical harvesting, 
weed-control equipment, spraying and fumigating equipment, and orchard 
heaters. The topic erosion and runoff control methods and equipment covers 
much of the work of the State stations in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. 
Soil Conservation Service. The discussion of ruraV electrification deals with 
farm freezing units, electric pig and lamb brooders, electricity in dairy farming, 
and electric fencing. Under the head of farm structures are Included better 
farm homes, poultry-production structures, and crop storages. 

Engineering contribution to war program in agriculture, H. L. Brown 
(A flrr. Engin,, 23 (1942), No. 7, p. 231), — ^This is a brief general discussion noting 
the place of soil conservation measures, increased use of electricity, and farm 
machinery in the expanding food production program. 

Improving efficiency of farm labor to meet wartime demands, E. W. Leh- 
mann and H. P. Bateman. (Univ. 111.). (Agr, Engin,, 23 (1942), No. 9, pp. 277- 
280, figs. 2). — Some of the topics taken up are training of operators and repair- 
men, extending the use of machines, improving tractor efficiency and economy, 
an engineering approach to selection and effective use of power and machinery 
units, an accident and fire prevention program, and plans to carry out the 
program. 

Agricultural engineering in India, M. Vauqh and M. D. Sir »Na (Agr. PJngin., 
23 (1943), No. 7, pp. 230-231, figs. 2). — The authors give a very brief account of 
the primitive agriculture of the Indian farmer and of the “first and only agri- 
cultural engineering course in southern Asia.” 

Irrigation water supply system capacities, C. V. Givan. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 9, pp. 281-283, figs. The author presents a 
graphic method for determining time and quantity of irrigation required from 
the rate-of-loss curve, water-holding capacity of the top 6 ft. of soil, and the 
time required to saturate this known capacity of the top 6 ft. at a continuous 
supply rate of 1 cu. ft. per second. The graphs shown apply to a prune 
orchard at Davis, Calif., on a Yolo loam capable of holding 0.83 ft. of readily 
available moisture in the top 6 ft. Under the soil and climatic conditions 
specified moisture contributions from rainfall between the time in March when 
transpiration began and the end of October are not considered important. 

This graphical method of accounting for changes in the soil-moisture regimen 
has not been applied to other problems where rates of loss and soil-moisture 
capacity are different. It is believed, however, that the method can be used 
to solve even more complicated problems of this type, and might be useful in 
determining the rates at which any material should be supplied from one or 
more sources for storage In a series of places where it is required that stored 
material be available at all times during which it is to be withdrawn from each 
storage place at known rates of withdrawal. 

A short method of determining volume of run-off from water-stage re- 
corder charts, T. L. Copley. (U. S. D. A.). (Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 6, pp. 
189, 192, figs. 2). — By the new method the area under the runoff graph is divided 
into horizontal rather than vertical intervals, and the discharge rate for each 
interval is multiplied by the average length or duration of the strip to secure the 
interval and total discharge. In using this method it is necessary first to 
determine the height of the horizontal interval to be used. For charts with 
a ^irsage height ratio for small plats a 0.02-ft. stage is suggested for accurate 
leading, since this will be a small division on the chart. The narrower the 
itHp the greater the accuracy obtained and also the greater the amount of 
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calculation. It Is pointed out that only total volume of runoff can be deter- 
mined by this short method. When hydrographs are to be prepared or rates of 
runoff or infiltration determined, the conventional method must be used. 

Preparing brush land for pastures, R. II. Means (Mississippi 8 la. Oir. JOS 
(1942) y pp, 7, figs. 6; also in Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 8ta.] 5 (1942) y No. 9, 
pp. ly 8y figs. 5). — The author reports the clearing of land abandoned for from 
2 to 20 yr. at a cost of $2.38 per acre, the original clearing being done by hand 
lal)or with axes, followed by burning of the brush in place and subsequent mow- 
ing to keep down sprouts. Mowing two or three times per year was found 
sufficient. Satisfactory pasture was obtained. Clearing at the cost reported In- 
volved the use of labor at 10 ct. per hour, and for this and other reasons men- 
tioned no' approximation of the average cost throughout the State could be 
made. It is believed, however, that much land abandoned from cultivation 
can be prepared for pasture at a not prohibitive cost. 

Soil admixtures for earth walls, R. L. Patty. (S. Dak. State (’ol,). (Agr. 
Engin.y 23 (1942) y No. 9y pp. 291-294, figs. 5). — At least 80 percent of all .soil 
types, as they will bo found on farms over the United States, will be satisfactory 
for use in rammed earth walls. Two-thirds of these could be used Just as they 
are dug providing the outside surface of the wall is to be protected with 
stucco or plaster. The other one-third will need at least a small proportion of 
sand added, even though they arc to be plastered. A recommended admixture 
of sand will make a high percentage of the.se walls good enough to stand in- 
definitely as bare walls. For farm buildings no admixtures other than sand 
are necessary. The sand will make a high-quality soil and the wall may be 
left standing for a year or two. If it begins to roughen too much it will 
be in the right condition for stuccoing. 

Cinders can be substituted for sand as an admixture to a low-quality soil. 
Cinders reduced shrinkage and cracking of the wall like sand and reduced the 
strength In the same proportion. They can be used up to one measure of 
cinders to one of soil if the wall is to be plastered. Portland cement greatly 
increased the strength of rammed earth walls when the sand content of the 
soil was high, but only slightly when the sand content w’as low. Five percent 
of Portland cement by volume was found insufficient for weather resistance, 
but 10 percent may prove satisfactory. Snow and ice damaged earth walls 
containing Portland cement admixtures (soil-cement walls) when left in con- 
tact with them, and the damage to soil-cement walls was definitely greater 
than to plain rammed earth walls. Fiber admixtures when well distributed 
through a soil increased the strength of the wall slightly Asphalt emulsion 
has shown very satisfactory results as a stabilizing admixture for earth walls. 
It lends itself well to adobe-type constnictlon in which the oil can be mixed 
into puddled soils or mud. 

Plating or veneering rammed earth walls with the same soil stabilized with 
a dependable admixture proved a satisfactory process. 

Terrace construction by plowing, D. B. Speingeb (Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), 
No. 9y pp. 28iy 286, figs. 4)- — Some of the advantages of plow-constructed ter- 
races are that the equipment required is available on most average-sized farms 
in the Corn Belt ; the tractor and plow are generally in good condition, and there 
is no extra work for a farmer to get ready; terraces are constructed more 
economically with a plow than with some of the conventional terracing machines ; 
one man can do the Job— -an Important factor in a time of farm labor shortage ; 
n farmer uses the same methods for maintenance as for construction; and 
farmers who practice contour farming can easily build terrage^ without special 
assistance. Laying out contour lines at terrace spacings and grades expedites 
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this work. Some cautions are (1) do not start terrace construction until the 
terrace system has been designed and satisfactory terrace outlets are established ; 
(2) do not start on too many terraces at one time — ^bulld each one suf&ciently 
high to afford protection before starting construction on another ; (3) build the 
top terrace first and work downhill, taking each terrace in succession; and 
(4) do not give up with the plow method until several replowings of the once- 
plowed soil have been made — the fact that the plow does not scour is not a sign 
that it is not moving the soil. 

Sapwood depth and absorption limits in round coast Douglas fir timbers, 
J. D. MacLean. (U. S. D. a. coop. Unlv. Wis.). (Amer. Wood-Preserver Assoc, 
Proc.y S8 (1942), pp. 117-127, figs, 5), — ^The author tabulates data on average 
depth of sapwood in coast Douglas fir poles and piling and formulates the calcula- 
tion of preservative absorption maximum on the basis of the depth of sapwood, 
density or specific gravity of the wood, moisture content of the treated wood, 
diameter of the timber, and the length of the timber. Nomograms helpful in 
the required computations are included. 

The use of preserved wood in home construction, H. L. Reese (Amer. 
WoodrPreservers* Assoc. Proc., 38 (1942), pp. 263-267). — ^The author points out 
that, to meet the recommendations of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, about 20 percent of the lumber in an average house should 
be treated for termite and decay resistance, and states that such lumber could 
be furnished at about 1 percent increase in the total cost of the building. This 
would insure against much larger costs, incurred a few years later if termite 
attack has to be combatted. 

Creosote treatment of white pine piles, J. F. Habkom (Amer. Wood-Pre- 
servers* Assoc. Proc., 38 (1942), pp. 149-150). — From experimental treatments 
of 2 charges, the first of 7 pieces 6 ft. long and from 10.5 to 14.5 in. in diameter 
and the second of 11 pieces 8.5 ft. long and from 12 to 16 in. in diameter, the 
author found that it should be possible to treat white pine piles with 12 lb. of 
creosote per cubic foot of wood after from 4 to 8 weeks of air-seasoning. Time, 
temperature, and pressure details of both treatments are stated. 

Preservatives, priorities, and processes, G. M. Hunt, R. H. Baechleb, and 
J. O. Blew, Jr. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer, Wood-Preservers* Assoc, Proc,, 38 (1942), 
pp. 62-84) • — The authors believe that the quantity of creosote produced in 1342 
for wood preservation from domestic sources will considerably exceed the 
domestic production in 1941, but that we have entered 1942 with such low 
stocks that the amount of domestic creosote available for use in 1942 may not 
exceed that of 1941. The preservative salts in common use or potentially 
ai^licable are all of more or less linfited availability. Zinc chloride seems 
least likely to be seriously restricted, but not one of them will be available 
in unlimited quantities and any or all of them may be less available for wood 
preservation in 1942 than in 1941. The only toxic preservative that seems, at 
present, likely to be more available in 1942 than in 1941 is pentachlorophenol. 
Extenders for creosote and solvents for pentachlorophenol, either in the form 
of ordinary fuel oils or aromatic byproducts of petroleum cracking processes, 
seem likely to be available in any quantity that may be needed for wood preser- 
vation. Among the substitute materials or practices that seem most promising 
for immediate use if needed for large volume treating requirements are use of 
higher percentages of petroleum or tar in creosote solutions, raising the limits 
on the percentage of creosote distillation residue above 855^ 0. where such 
limits have been set up, and use of pentachlorophenol in petroleum solutions. 

A study of several products of Disco type low temperature coal tar as 
wood . preservatives, J. J. Reid. (Pa. State Col.). (Amer. Wood-Preservers* 
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AiBOc, Proc,, S8 (1942), pp, The author reports upon wood preserva- 

tion experiments with fractions obtained from a coal tar formed at relatively 
low temperature (450®‘-tK)0‘* C.) carbonization of coal. Species of Pomes, Lent- 
inus, Lenzites, and Poria were used as test organisms. The preservative des- 
ignated brown solution is described as an aqueous alkaline solution of certain 
high-boiling compounds, mostly relatively insoluble tar acids of which little, if 
any, is found in ordinary high temperative coke-oven or gas-retort tars. With 
suitable procedures, this brown aqueous solution impregnated into wood acts 
as a nonbleeding preservative, much of which does not leach out under severe 
test conditions. The second of these preservatives is Disco creosote, a dis- 
tillate rather similar to, but not identical with, the creosote from low-temper- 
ature carbonizaion for which tie service records have been available for some 
years. The residue from distillation of Disco-type creosote to 355® contains a 
considerable amount of tar acids and has been found in the preliminary por- 
tion of this study to be more toxic to Pomes species than the corresponding 
residue from distillation of high-temperature creosote. 

Test blocks of yellow pine sapwood treated at various retentions with each 
type of preservative made from Disco tar and others treated at various re- 
tentions with recognized good commercial preservatives were air seasoned for 
several months, subjected to severe leaching, and finally exposed to two stand- 
ard test organisms. Some retentions of both old and new preservatives were 
low enough to permit early attack. The order in which the blocks showed at- 
tack is recorded, together with the relative condition at the end of 9 months’ 
exposure. The effectiveness of adequate treatment with brown solution when 
treatment has been followed by seasoning and severe leaching was established. 
The stabilized type of brown solution did not require as high retention as the 
purified type. Disco creosote compared favorably with high-temperature cre- 
osote in this series of tests, including those in which an unusually high-boiling 
grade of the oil was employed. 

Quantity of wood treated and preservatives used in the United States in 
1041, R. K. Helphenstine, Jr. (Amer. Wood-Preservers' Assoo. Proc., 38 (1942), 
pp. 498-523, figs, 11 ), — Statistics compiled by the U. S. D. A. Forest Service, with 
the cooperation of the American Wood-Preservers’ Association, for the year 
1941 are presented with interpolated discussion. 

A study of fireproofing standards for pressure-treated lumber, L. K. 
Andrews (Amer, Wood-Preservers' Assoc, Proo,, 38 (1942), pp, 462-481, figs, 9 ), — 
Various degrees of fire resistance can be obtained by impregnating wood with 
various retentions of fire-retarding salts (of which only borax and boric acid 
are specifically named). Fire resistance increased as the retentions of fire- 
retardant salts were Increased, but no substantial degree of fire resistance was 
observed for retentions less than 3 lb. per cubic foot of wood. Retentions in 
excess of about 6 lb. per cubic foot were found apparently not Justified, how- 
ever, the increased fire resistance being very slight. The fire tube, crib, and 
special crib test methods appeared reliable for determining the effectiveness 
of fire-retardant treatments, but the timber test was not. 

Corrosion studies with certain fire-retardant chemicals, A. Van Klbeck. 
(U. S. D. A. coop. Univ. Wis.). (Amer, Wood-Preservers' Assoc, Proc,, 38 (1942), 
pp, 160-171, figs, 3 ), — ^Under the specific conditions of these tests, the solutions 
without sodium dichromate were definitely corrosive to all of the metals ex- 
cept borax with respect to brass, steel, and zinc, and the borax-boric acid mix- 
ture with respect to steel. Sodium dichromate inhibited corrosion to a greater 
or less degree in most instances but actually accelerated cov*rosion by mono- 
ommonlum phofifphate and diammonium phosphate and the roonoammonium 
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phosphate-boric add mixture with respect to zinc, and zinc chloride with re* 
spect to sted. At the concentrations used the minimum quantity of sodium 
dichromate necessary for good effectiveness was shown to be in the range of 
2.5 percent of the fire-retardant chemical present. 

Gearing farm machinery to the war effort, F. A. Wibt {Agr, Engin,^ 2S 
(1942) t No, 8, pp, 285-286, fig, 1), — ^The author points out that the responsibility 
of agricultural engineers under present conditions is threefold — (1) to assist 
in bringing about the best possible use of such new machines as the manu- 
facturers may be i)ermltted to build, (2) to promote efficient use of old ma- 
chines through proper servicing and stocking of repair parts by implement 
dealers, and (3) to make known to men in authority their knowledge on all 
matters pertaining to the application of engineering in agriculture. Compar- 
ing the present with two previous wars, the author shows that American pro- 
duction of agricultural machines was increased sharply in 1861-64 and again 
in 1917-18, and that in England mechanization of agriculture has been greatly 
increased during the present war. In this country, however, although the farm 
machinery manufacturers are ready with new designs of more efficient ma- 
chines with which to do the jobs, for the first time there is a lack of materials 
out of which to build the machinery needed. He quotes a British agricultural 
engineering publication to the effect that whereas America has one tractor to 
every 2 sq. miles, approximately, England now has one to about half that 
area. He maintains that the only way the food needed by ourselves and our 
allies can be produced is to have available sufficient farm machines, and that 
to produce these machines more materials are required than now appear likely 
to be allocated in 1943. ‘Tt should never be forgotten that food, as ammuni- 
tion for the stomachs of our soldiers, is just as important as ammunition for 
their guns.” 

Farm machinery suitable for southern farms, I. P. Reed. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Agr, Engin,, 23 (1942), No, 6, pp. 186-188, figs. 4).— The author holds that the 
design of equipment suitable for the one-mule unit hns been unduly neglected. It 
is believed to have been the general opinion of engineers, with respect to the 
operators, very numerous In the South, of one-mule or two-mule units “that the 
power available to these farmers so limited their operations that there was 
little that engineers could do to help.” As one example of the possibilities of small- 
unit equipment, it is pointed out that although the one-mule farmer must use a 
small plow and a small slip scraper he can make a good terrace and do most of 
the work during slack times. A small, lightweight V drag is also effective and 
can be made cheaply on almost any farm. Of small plow attachments showing 
promise for turning green manure crops, a small coulter with one wire and a 
Jointer are described. Other implements discussed included a single-row stalk 
cutter and a peanut planter equipped with a large shovel which opens the bed 
ahead of the planting mechanism. 

Methods of handling hay (Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 6, pp, 193-198, figs. 5).— 
This is a symposium made up of the following discussions : The Significance of 
Homemade Sweep Rakes, by W. Vutz (p. 193) ; Sweep Rakes on Indiana Farms, 
by R. 0. Shipman (pp. 193-194) (Purdue Univ.) ; Baling Method of Haymaking, 
by L. G. Samsel (pp. 194-195) ; The Chopping and Storing of Hay, by F. W. Duffee 
(pp. 195-196) (Univ. Wis.) ; The Automotive Buck Rake In Ohio, by 0. B. Richey 
and R. D. Barden (pp. 196-198) (Ohio State Univ.) ; and Factory-Made and 
Homemade Sweep Rakes Compared, by F. D. Jones (p. 198). 

The improved single-impulse electric fence, C. F. Dalziel. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Afff, Bfigin., 23 (1942), No, 9, pp, 287—290, figs, 7). — ^To the fundamental circuit 
of step-up transformer, two thermionic rectifying tubes, impedances, and con- 
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denser, the author adds a relay alternatively connected to break either the 
secondary or the primary transformer circuit and a milliammeter, the relay being 
of a type opening instantaneously but closing by a delayed action and Improving 
the safety of the fence by accelerating the collapse of the condenser discharge to a 
voltage harmless to man or animals and incapable of maintaining an arc. A small 
lightning arrester connected directly across the output terminals protects the 
condenser from minor static disturbances and from the effects of distant light- 
ning discharges. 

The single-impulse electric fence controller is considered to possess two advan- 
tages over all other types: (1) Safety — regardless of the time of contact with 
the fence wire, a human being or an animal receives one and only one single 
powerful shock; and (2) effectiveness — the fence wire is maintained ready to 
produce a shock instantly on contact at all times. It is l)elleved that an improved 
single-impulse electric fence controller with a reasonable leakage current allow- 
ance, as here described, should give performance superior to any commercial con- 
troller now available. 

Electric power serves the dairy farm, G. Q. Bateman (Farm and Home Sci, 
[Utah 8ta.'\t 3 (1H2), No. S, pp. 5, Id, figs. S). — The author reports concisely 
upon cost trials of (1) a small hammer mill powered by a V/j-hi). motor used for 
the grinding of grain for the dairy herd. (2) a three-unit milking machine, (3) 
a cream separator used to separate skim milk for calves, (4) a 10-gal. water 
heater, and (5) a utensil sterilizer cabinet. The value on the farm of a small 
electric motor and the use of electric fly screens for the milk room are also briefly 
discussed. 

Dual motion development in a farm milk refrigerator, J. E. Nicholas. 
(Pa. Expt. Sta.). (Agr. Engin.^ 28 (1942), No. 7, pp. 219-222, figs. 6 ). — This paper 
reports the results of cooling fresh milk (1) when the water bath and the 
milk can were both in motion at the time of loading and the water: milk ratio 
was 1:7; (2) when the water bath and the milk were both in motion at the 
time of loading with a 4: 9 water: milk ratio; (3) when the method of cooling 
was as in (2), except that the motion of the water bath and that of the milk 
was delayed 15 min. ; and (4) when the method of cooling was similar to that of 
(2) and (3), except that the motion of the water bath and that of the can was 
delayed % hr. 

After a delay in agitation there was a separation of the cream and the formation 
of a cream layer after the third hour, and its rate of cooling was much slower 
than that of the remainder of the milk. A longer delay in agitation had approx- 
imately the same effect on the cream layer. Delay in cooling milk for several 
hours after it is drawn may cause a more complete separation of the cream and 
subsequent slower cooling, and uniform cooling is more dliflcult to obtain. Under 
specifled conditions, dual motion provided most uniform cooling when milk was 
placed to cool soon after it was obtained. 

A study of egg cooling methods, J. W. Weaver, Jr., R. L. Bryant, and 
C. Bogebs. (U. S. D. A., Va. Expt. Sta., et al.). (Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 7, 
pp. 223-229, figs. 11 ). — The authors did not observe any significant loss in egg 
weight, either with or without cooling, during holding periods of from 4 to 6 
days. Where eggs are sold from the farm semiweekly through a market whidh 
considers quantity only, or quantity and weight, there can be no financial gain 
by cooling eggs. Where eggs are sold on the basis of U. S. Standards of 
Quality for Individual Eggs or an adaptation of this system, during hot 
weather a consistent gain in net income of from 1 to 2 ct. per dozen will be 
effected when eggs are cooled by a carefully selected methei. The value of 
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cooling eggs Increases with the length of the holding period on the farm, and 
with the distance between producer and market increases at least up to 258 
miles requiring 2 days in transit. 

Taking into consideration economy as well as effectiveness, the most practical 
of the various coolers tested was that depending upon a wet burlap curtain 
through which air was driven by a small electric fan. Such a cooler can be 
constructed for about $25, including labor. When eggs are shipped twice each 
week, this cooler has a weekly capacity of six 30-doz. cases, allowing space 
for cases to be precooled and trays where eggs are initially stored for quick 
removal of heat. 

Improvement of fungicidal and insecticidal effectiveness of dusts (New? 
York State Sta. Rpt 1942, p. 29 ). — Greatly increased deposition and retention of 
sulfur dusts, obtained by means of a new dusting machine which provides for 
vaporizing a small quantity of an oil onto the dust as it leaves the nozzle, 
are noted. 

Machinery for processing sweet potatoes for livestock feed, F. A. Kum> 
MEB. (Ala. Polytech. Inst). (Agr. Engin., 2S (194^)* No. 7, pp. 215-216, 
figs, 4 ). — ^The author maintains that southern farms are in an unfavorable posi- 
tion with respect to production of carbohydrate feeds, as the yields of corn and 
other grains are low. The sweetpotato, equal to corn in feeding value, is one 
crop which is well adapted to the South, fits well into a livestock program, and 
gives high yields from an acre. In the dried form sweetpotatoes furnish a 
concentrate comparable to corn, barley, oats, or other grain crops. 

As an inexpensive drying surface for sun drying, a soil surface Impregnated 
with asphalt priming oil proved most satisfactory. For shredding, a low-cost 
machine was made up largely from used automobile parts. A rear axle as- 
sembly with wheels and drive shaft was used for the driving mechanism. 
The torque tube and drive shaft were cut off to a suitable length, and an appro- 
priate length of a separate rear axle, having the tapered and threaded end, 
was attached to the drive shaft. The drive shaft and torque tube were rotated 
90® so as to operate in an upright position. A straight drive shaft roller bear- 
ing and race welded into the top of the torque tube provided alignment for the 
axle part of the drive shaft. Two pieces of 3-ln. angle iron were welded to 
the bottom of the axle housing to support the hopper frame. One axle was 
cut off 12 in. from the differential and the remaining part of the axle was 
locked in the housing. The opposite wheel was utilized as the driving pulley. 
The shredding mechanism was made from a steel disk %e in. thick and 20 
in. in diameter. A wheel hub flange was turned to fit into a 1%-ln. center 
hole in the disk and bolted into place. The disk was attached to the axle part 
of the drive shaft. The tapered and keyed end of the axle provided a moan^ 
Ing for the disk flange. The shredding knives were beet-type cosette cutters 
bolted to the disks over three slots which allowed the shredded material to 
fall below the disk. A 55-gal. oil drura was cut into two parts and both ends 
were removed. One-half of the drum was mounted on an angle Iron frame 
directly above the cutting disk to serve as a hopper for the sweetpotatoes. 
The other half was mounted below the disk to prevent scattering of the 
shredded material. For transportation, a threaded stub shaft was welded into 
the end of the axle housing opposite the driving wheel which held the wheel 
in position and allowed it to idle on the hub bearing. A simple angle iron 
hitch was welded to the lower frame. The machine could be operated at 
comparatively high speeds. A power unit of at least 5-hp. capacity was needed. 
A 9-hp, electric motor and also a tractor with belt pulley was used success- 
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fully. In a test run, using tractor power, 80 bu. of sweetpotatoes were 
shredded in 15 min. 

A castor bean sheller, M. A. Shabp. (Univ. Tenii.)* (Agr, Engin., 2S 
(1942), No, 6, p, 188, fig. i).— This sheller operates on the same principle as the , 
small machine previously described (E. S. R., 87, p. 125). The rubber-faced 
disks are 12 in. in diameter and rotate at 525 r. p. m. No stop bar or rings 
as used around the central feed opening in the stationary disk of the small 
machine are necessary on this one, but V grooves about Vlq In. wide in the 
rubber disks improved the efficiency slightly on varieties shelled. The 3- by 
16-in. suction fan, running at 1,000 r. p. ra., removes all hulls. Immature beans, 
and dust. A %-hp. electric motor is used. 

Temperature studies in various types of potato storage houses, T. E. 
Long (North Dakota 8ta. Cir, 66 (1942), pp. 14], figs. 4). — The author tabulates 
fall, winter, and spring temperatures in a bin In a farm-type storage, a bin in 
a medium-size trackside storage, and bins in two deep bln trackside storages, 
together with mean monthly temperatures and departures from normal from 
October 1041 to March 1942, inclusive. He notes that the Individual operator 
will find these records a useful guide to the probable temperature In his own 
particular type of storage. 

Bulk handling of potatoes, H. Bebesfobd (Idaho 8ta. Cir. 80 (1942), pp. 7, 
figs, 4)- — The author describes a pick-up cart having a 6-ft. 10-ln. tread, a 6- by 
0- by 2-ft. box, and a differential hoist for dumping, and shows its construc- 
tional detail. Other features of bulk handling are very briefly noted. 

Plywood for grain bin construction, F. C. Fenton. (Kaus. State Col.). 
(Agr, Engin,, 23 (1942), No. 7, pp, 217-218, 222, figs, 5).— It is claimed that the 
bln described has some unusual features besides being the first circular all- 
plywood bln. It is entirely free from vertical fmmework, thus making full 
use of the strength qualities of the plywood. It has only three horizontal hoops, 
made by gluing together four 8-ln. strips of plywood. These hoops serve more 
to give shape to the structure than for needed strength. The bin has walls 
8 ft. high, so that one panel applied vertically extends the full height, and 
is 14 ft. in diameter, a size which permits triangular roof sections to be cut 
from standard size plywood 4- by 8-ft. panels with almost no waste. The 
normal strength of plywood (due to the cross banding of the layers of wood 
used in making plywood) is utilized in the walls as the plywood sheets are 
glued and bolted together into a one-piece covering which literally is wrapped 
around three laminated plywood hoops. Design of the bln was drawn specifi- 
cally to provide a simple granary which could be erected on the farm by the 
farmer and his helper, or prefabricated by the lumber dealer and hauled to 
the farm. It can be built by the ordinary handy man, and the design requires 
no intricate operations. 

The specifications are, in part: Capacity, 1,0(X) bu. ; foundation, four 4-ln. 
concrete walls, 12 In. high and about 3 ft. on centers, decking of 2- by lO-in. 
planks spaced 8 In. apart (a simpler and less expensive foundation would 
serve) ; fioor, %-in., exterior-type fir plywood over 2- by 2-in. Joists spaced 
12 in. on centers ; framework, three laminated plywood hoops on inside of wall 
at top, bottom, and midheight (hoops are 3^ in. wide, formed of four thick- 
nesses of %-ln. exterior plywood glued, clamped, and nailed together) ; wall 
covering, %-ln, exterior-type fir plywood (covering applied in one sheet after 
4- by 8-ft. plywood panels have been bolted and glued together Into a con- 
tinuous strip to be wrapped around hoops) ; roof, %-ln. exterior-type fir ply- 
wood over 2- by 2-in. rafters spaced about 2 ft. at perimeter and supported at 
center by a 16-in. ring of sheet steel ; and finish, two coats raw linseed oil and 
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two coats of Tarnish on walls, two coats oil and two coats aluniinum paint on 
roof. 

Besults of tests made on %-ln. plywood joints using bolted Joints, bolted and 
glued, nailed and glued, each with lapped Joints, and butted Joints with splice 
battens are tabulated. Glued and nailed Joints seemed to be the most promising 
method of Joining plywood for grain bin construction.^ Because of the regulai 
thickness, excellent Joints can be made by clinching small nails by driving them 
against a steel plate laid under the Joint, a quick and easy method of Joining 
plywood together on the job. 

Refrigerated farm apple storages, D. Comin (Ohio Sta, Bui. 632 (19i2), pp. 
[i]+6*8, figs. 16 ). — This is a somewhat detailed treatment of building require- 
ments and the choice and effective use of mechanical cooling equipment. The 
location, size, and construction of the building to be refrigerated for apples 
are discussed. The dry-coil, forced-air, floor-mounted units are held to afford 
the greatest satisfaction and economy in refrigeration for apples. Ducts for the 
distribution of the cooled air are considered an unnecessary expense unless 
two or more rooms are to be cooled by a single unit. Evaporative or shower- 
type condensers and cooling towers, which save up to 95 percent of the water 
that otherwise would bo needed to condense the refrigerant, are proving very 
popular. It has proved feasible to reuse the water pumped through waste 
water condensers (shell-and-tube, shell-and-coil, and shell-and-finned tube types) 
by exhausting it on the storage roof either through ordinary orchard spray 
nozzles or directly onto the roof, where it is cooled sufficiently for reuse after 
collection in a large reservoir tank. Small window-mounted evaporative- type 
condensers used as one or more units are very economical and have the advan- 
tage of operating as strictly air-cooled condensers as winter approaches and 
the air temperature drops sufficiently to allow dispensing with water entirely. 
By using them, the need for heating the machine room to keep the water pipes 
from freezing is eliminated. It is pointed out that in selecting cooling units 
(evaporators) of the finned-tube, forced-air typo, it is of the utmost importance 
to have sufficient total coil area that the maxijnum dally cooling load can be 
handled with no more than from 8® to 10® P. difference between the refriger- 
ant and air temperatures, and that a proper design will automatically maintain 
an 85-percent relative humidity during the holding period in a reasonably 
vaportight room. Other topics dealt with are humidification, arrangements for 
entirely automatic operation of the refrigeration system, holding temperatures 
for apples in storage, calculation of the peak heating load to be handled by a 
proposed refrigeration system, and Insulation. 

The results of storage tests carried on over a period of years with apples 
emphasized that the seasonal effect was primarily responsible for the appearance 
of disorders, with the exception of shrivel, which showed no significant differ- 
ence due to season. The variety was also of great importance in the occurrence 
of disorders, including shrivel. The effect of storage, container, and time in 
storage was not so strongly evident. There was more shriveling after 5 mo. 
in the refrigerated storage with gravity air movement (33.5 percent) than in 
one where the air was moved by blower fans (21.5 percent), because of the 
higher relative humidity held in the latter through the maintenance of higher 
average refrigerant temperature. There was nearly twice as much shriveled 
fruit in the crates (36 percent) as in the boxes or baskets (21.7 percent), but in 
the latter containers there were two and two-thirds times as many scalded fruits. 
Shriveled fruit appeared to a small extent (8 percent) after 76 days in storage 
and nearly doubled in quantity by the hundredth day (14 percent), after which 
the increase in number of fruits showing shrivel was moderate until the two- 
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hundredth day (24 percent). Scald appeared slightly in 100 days (4 percent), 
nearly doubled in 150 days (7 percent), and nearly doubled again (13 percent) 
by the two-hundredth day. The relative humidity of the storage air is of the 
greatest importance, since fruits should be stored in slatted crates to lessen 
the occurrence of scald. Forced-air cooling equipment maintaining a high 
refrigerant temperature answers these requirements. 

Investigations in low-cost housing, D. G. i^uteb {Arkanma Sta. Bui. 
Ji22 (1942), pp. 46, figs. S5). — This study of low-cost housing includes an Investiga- 
tion of costs and construction of nine houses in Arkansas, one example of re- 
modeling, and the installation of six sets of plumbing equipment. The varia- 
tions in the size, material, cost, and method of construction did not permit 
basing definite conclusions on totals or averages. The data, however, are held 
to reveal certain general results and possibilities for cost reduction. 

Of the total calculated cost of conventional houses, approximating 10.9 ct. 
per cubic foot, with approximately 2 ct. per cubic foot added If plumbing and 
electricity are included, about 75 percent was cash expenditure. The value of 
the non(!ash, or home, contribution of materials and labor was approximately 
50 percent where a definite effort was made to obtain maximum reduction of 
cash expenditure. Unskilled labor may be used for almost all of the construc- 
tion work in low-cost housing if some technical supervision is given and plan- 
ning aids are provided. 

AGBICULTUBAL ECONOMICS 

Current Farm Economics, [October 1942] (Oklahoma Sta., Cur. Farm 
Boon., 15 (1942), No. 5, pp. 141-III). — Included are the usual review of the agri- 
cultural situation, and articles entitled: The Quality of Cotton Produced in 
Oklahoma in 1941, by K. 0. Davis (pp. 149-153) and Some Characteristics of 
Oklahoma Farm Owners and Their Farms, by R. T. McMillan (pp. 150-164). 
The tables of prices, indexes of prices and purchasing power of Oklahoma farm 
products, and indexes of United States and Oklahoma prices, factory payrolls 
in the United States, and demand deposits in Oklahoma are brought down 
through August 1942. 

Wartime farming on the southern Great Plains ( XJ. S. Dept. Agr.. Misc. Pub. 
496 (1942), [pp. 12], figs. 26). — A popular account, very freely illustrated, of 
conservation farming in this region. 

Wartime farming on the northern Great Plains (TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. 
Pub. 497 (1942), [pp. 20], figs. 50). — This publication, prepared by H. L. Carr, is 
similar to the above. 

Oklahoma cotton in wartime: A comparison of Oklahoma production 
and military requirements, K. C. Davis and W. A. Williams (Oklahoma Sta. 
Cir. 105 (1942), pp. 22, figs. S). — “There is a so-called surplus of 10 million bales 
of cotton, but most of this cotton is short staple or low grades, or both, and 
under present conditions cannot be used in America. Therefore, the United 
States has a surplus of cotton and at the same time a shortage of usable cotton. 
From the standpoint of profit and also from the standpoint of patriotism, the 
Oklahoma farmer must not add to this stock of unusable cotton, but must pro- 
duce the kind of cotton that can go into domestic consumption, namely, the 
middle staple lengths with grades as high as possible.” 

Seedtime and harvest today, R, G. Hainswobth, 0. B. Bakeb, and A. P. Bro- 
mu. (F. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. PuJ>. 485 (I94»), pp. 111+97, figs- i 09 ) — This publi- 
cation Is based largely on Circular 188 (B. S. R., 47, p. 296) and a Yearbook 
article (B. S. B., 89, p. 495). Maps of the United States show by 10-day 
Iieriods the dates of seeding and harvesting, and In some cases other operations. 
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for winter wheat, luring wheat, winter oats, spring oats, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
potatoes, sugar beets (thinning only), and field beans; and of harvesting grain 
sorghums, timothy and clover, alfalfa, Elberta peaches, Delicious apples, straw* 
berries, cranberries and oranges, green or snap beans, cantaloups and musk- 
melons, green peas, onions, lettuce, and asparagus grown for sale. Other maps 
(usually for 1988 or 1939) show the number of tract/)rs on farms; percentage 
of land broken (plowed, listed, bedded, etc.), disked, and harrowed with tractor- 
drawn implements; percentage of wheat acreages harvested with combines; 
percentage of acreage of small grains drilled with tractor-drawn drills, cradled, 
and harvested with tractor-drawn machines ; oat acreage harvested by different 
methods; com acreage planted by hand and machine method; percentage of 
com cultivated with animal-drawn cultivators ; acreage of corn cut by different 
methods; hay acreage cut by tractor- or animal-drawn mowers; percentage of 
cotton cultivated with animal-drawn cultivators ; and percentage of seed cotton 
hauled to gin with animal and mechanical power. Graphs show monthly distri- 
bution of labor per acre in designated areas for growing, harvesting, and market- 
ing spring and winter wheat ; growing and har\^esting corn ; producing cotton ; 
and growing, harvesting, curing, preparing, and marketing tobacco. Other 
graphs show the number of family and hired workers in agriculture in the 
United States 1999-40, the relation (1910-40) of employment in agriculture to 
size of agricultural entemrlse, and the number of tractors and of mules and 
horses on farms on January 1, 1915 to 1941. 

An economic study of land utilization in Schuyler County, New York, 
L. B. Dareah ( [New York] Cornell 8ta, Bui 78/ (IW), pp. 40, figs. 29, map J).— 
The county, the land-use problem, the crops, livestock and dairy production, 
types of farming, etc,, are described. The rural lands are divided into five 
different classes for farming, and analysis is made of the land use by land 
classes and by tenure, the soils in each land class, the number and value of 
properties, the tax base in each town, etc. Programs are suggested for the 
development of roads, rural electrification, and reforestation. 

Significant changes in agriculture of Cumberland County, Tennessee, 
C. E. Atju ep, H. J. Bonses, and E, J. Lebrun {Tennessee 8ta.^ Agr, Econ. and 
Rural Sociol Dept. Monog. 1S9 (1942), pp. [ij+zj+Js, figs, 28).— Since many 
of the farms are self-sufficing, with a high degree of part-time farming, a 
relatively decentralized agricultural marketing system has developed, which 
operates largely through small markets and to consumers within the area. 
Beef cattle, sheep, and hogs are the principal types of livestock grown for 
market. The area in farms has decreased from 177,926 acres In 1860 to 128,874 
acres in 1940. This has meant a decrease from 42.4 percent’ of the total area 
in farms in 1860 to 29,7 in 1940, Farms have decreased in size from 116.0 
acres per farm in 1860 to 62.5 acres In 1940. The number of farms, on the 
other hand, have Increased from 260 in 1860 to 2,063 in 1940. The total' number 
of animal units increased from 5,241 in 1860 to 12,602 in 1940. Horses decreased 
In number, while mules Increased in number. On a per-farm basis, the number 
of milk cows, beef animals, hogs, sheep, and poultry decreased In number, but 
due to an increased number of farms there was a greater number of each class 
of livestock in 1940 as compared to 1860. 

Economic conditions and problems of agriculture in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington.— rv, Hop farming, H. F. HoLiAjms, B. B. Hubd, and B. H. Pubols. 
(Coop. JJ. S. D. A.). {Washington 8ta. Bui, 414 {1942), pp, S9, figs I) -1 
Qontln^ this series of investigations (E. S. R., 87, p. 436), hops were’gro^ 
sttccesshiDy throughout parts of the valley, but several thousand acres of land 
ROt now producing hops gre physically adapted to the crop. Acreage planted 
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to hops in the valley could be doubled if and when there are profitable market 
outlets. However, the hop industry will support relatively few farmers in a 
few favorable locations, and relatively large capital resources are required for 
hop growing. In 1037, the average cost of producing hops on 27 hop farms was 
19.1 ct. per pound. Out-of-pocket expenses of 12 of the 27 hop growers were 
higher than the average price received for their hop.s, and total costs of produc- 
tion (out-of-pocket and all other) of 22 of the 27 growers were higher than the 
average price received, 16.8 ct. About 85 i)ercent of the hop crop is marketed 
through dealers or handlers who buy directly from the producers or through 
appointed brokers and sell directly to the consumers and brewers. Many dealers 
also are producers, and only a small part of the crop is sold directly to con- 
sumers by growers who are not dealers. 

Satellite acres: A study of 1,100 households in rural Rhode Island with 
Income from combinations of non-agricultural employment and agricul- 
tural production, W. R. Gordon (Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 282 (1942) , pp. 80, 
figs. 34).— Production for a major proportion of the families represented in this 
study was a spare-time endeavor, and what selling of products occurred was, in 
the main, by either of two methods, sales to the neighbors or sales to whole- 
salers, so that even the marketing was of the kind that requires a minimum 
of time and attention of the producer, or was such as could be done at irregular 
times. Subsistence and noncommercial production develop into part-time and 
commercial farming in the poultry and dairy enterprises. The nonagricultural 
work which these families combined with their agricultural production was 
subdivided into five major classes as follows: Semi- and unskilled, skilled, 
service, proprietary, and professional. Skilled workers and proprietors ap- 
peared to be more inclined to combine nonagricultural employment with agri- 
cultural pro4uction than the other three. But the largest proportion of each 
single class was in the back-yard and small-scale production divisions. The 
semi- and unskilled produced for home consumption. Skilled workers inclined 
to production for sale from small farming units. Proprietors inclined to com- 
mercial production. The nonagricultural employment was virtually full-time 
employment for most of the household heads. Two-fifths of all male heads were 
foreign-born. They came more frequently from farms. The Rhode Island 
natives were mainly from villages. Those from other States in the United 
States were mostly from cities. The data suggest the possibility that a 
combination of farming and nonagricultural employment is an arrangement 
engaged in by these people in their early middle years, foreign-born entering 
early and staying in it. 

The place of woodland in the farm organization in Coos County, New 
Hampshire, J. M. Chandler. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 
SS7 (1942), pp. 34, figs, 4).— Data concerning the present farming resources and 
organization, hours of man and horse labor used in woodland operations and 
additional labor available for such operations during a normal year, and the 
operator’s interest in more woods work were obtained from 80 farms in three 
towns of the county. Information was also obtained as to prices and trucking 
costs. The woodlands, the markets for forest products, the labor situation, 
the present status of forest lands— ownership, merchantable timber, growth of 
timber, and income from timber — ^forest management, etc., are described and 
discussed. Illustrations as to how incomes might be increased are included for 
a medium-sized dairy-potato farm with a substantial acreage of woodland, a 
large dairy-potato farm with a small acreage of woodland, and a small dairy 
farm with little woodland. 
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Agricultural finance: Principles and practice of farm credit, W. G. Mubb^t 
{Ames: Iowa State Coh Press, 1941, pp. X+S28, figs. SO), — ^The first part of this 
textbook, principles of farm credit, includes chapters on use of farm credit; 
classification of farm credit ; balance sheet analysis ; income analysis ; marginal 
analysis ; natural hazards, insurance, and loan policy ; price risk and loan policy ; 
security and budgeting for short-term credit ; buying a farm on credit ; payment 
terms; interest rates; and credit instruments and foreclosure procedure. The 
second part, analysis of lending agencies, includes chapters on function and 
classification of lenders ; insurance companies ; farm mortgage middlemen ; com- 
mercial banks ; merchants and dealers ; Farm Credit Administration and other 
public agencies; Federal land banks; Land Bank Commissioner loans and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ; joint stock land banks ; foreclosure prob- 
lems of F. C. A. agencies; the national farm loan association problem; inter- 
mediate credit bank system; production credit corporations and associations; 
banks for cooperatives. Commodity Credit Corporation, and Rural Electrification 
Administration ; emergency crop and feed loans ; Farm Security Administration 
program of rehabilitation loans and debt adjustment; tenant-purchase loans; 
and governmental farm credit and tenancy. Each chapter is followed by 
questions and problems and a list of references. 

Ninth annual report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1941 {U. 8, 
Dept, Agr,, Farm Credit Admin,, Ann, Rpt,, 9 (1941) t PP» F/-f*87S, figs, 22), — 
This report is of the same form as that for the previous year (E. S. R., 86, p. 
544). 

Farm debt adjustment in Michigan through the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, H. E. Larzelere. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (Michigan Sta, Quart, 
Bui, 25 (1942) t No, 1, pp, 47-65, fig, i).— This article describes the policies and 
procedures followed by the Farm Security Administration farna county debt 
adjustment committees in dealing with individual debt adjustment cases and 
analyzes the assembled data with respect to the financial conditions of the appli- 
cants, the nature and extent of debt scale-downs effected by the committee 
mediations between creditors and debtors, and of refinancing arranged through 
the Administration. It is based on data obtained from the Milwaukee regional 
office of the Administration covering 523 debt adjustments in 65 counties of 
Michigan handled by the committees betw'een 1937 and 1940. 

Characteristics and cost of short-term farm loans made by Ohio country 
banks, P. S. Eckebt and J. I. Falconer (Ohio Sta, Bui 633 (1942), pp, [i] + 
22), — ^Detailed descriptions of 3,049 short-term loans were obtained from 31 
country banks in 30 counties. The characteristics of the loans — size, purpose, 
length, renewals, payments, and security given — contract rate of interest, true 
per annum cost, etc.— are discussed. Analyses are made of 1,518 of the loans 
covering the costs of Individual loans and of all loans combined, cost with 
different contract rates of Interest, cost of loans of different sizes and lengths, 
cost according to number of payments, cost where interest was taken at maturity 
and where loans were discounted, cost with and without chattel mortgages, and 
cost with and without minimum charges. 

Of the total loans studied, 84.7 percent were for less than $500, the most 
common size being $100. Most of the loans became due in 90 days. There was 
a direct relationship between length of “due periods’* and size of loans. About 60 
percent of the loans were paid at the first maturity date and about 20 percent 
before the due date. About two-thirds of all paid loans were paid without being 
renewed. Most of the remainder were paid with less than six renewals. Nine- 
tenths of the loans were paid with less than six payments and 66.6 percent with 
one payment. The median of the costs of 1,618 loans was 6.958 percent. There 
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was an inverse relationship between cost of loans and their size, the cost ranging 
from 11 percent for loans of less than $50 to 6.3 for loans of $1,000. Costs of 
loans decreased with length of loan up to 270 days. Discounted loans cost 7 
percent, while loans with Interest taken at maturity were 6.6 percent. The cost of 
all minimum-charge loans averaged 8.2 percent as compared with 6.6 for those 
without a minimum charge. For all loans there was but slight difference in the 
cost of those involving and not involving chattel mortgages. For loans of less 
than $200 with and without chattel mortgages the cost were 8.9 and 7.4 percent, 
respectively. 

Interest charges payable on farm indebtedness in the United States, 
1010-40, H. T. Linqabd and W. O. Brown (U. <8. Dept Agr., Bur, Agr, Ecm,, 
1H2, pp, [l]+i6, figs, 8). — ^A summary of available data, in part previously 
noted (B. S. B., 87, p. 488). 

Agricultural credit in Germany, W. Baukr {[U. 8. Dept. Agr.], Farm Credit 
Admin. [Bui. CR-1] (1989), pp, VI+98, figs. 6). — This is the first bulletin of a 
series on agricultural credit in foreign countries. Part 1, Economic Aspects 
of the Agricultural Credit System, includes sections on sources of farm mortgage 
credit, economic history and background, debt-relief legislation and mortgage 
debt, agricultural credit under National Socialism, agricultural credit on per- 
sonal security — short- and medium-term credit, and a statistical survey of total 
agricultural indebtedness. Part 2, Some Technical Aspects of the Basic Farm 
Mortgage Credit System, contains sections on organizational structure of lend- 
ing agencies, methods and principles of raising or allocating funds for making 
farm mortgage loans, and lending policies. A bibliography is also included. 

Agricultural credit in Denmark, W. Baukr (U, B. Dept Agr., Farm Credit 
Admin. Bui. CR-2, (19i0), pp. [2]-\-IV+ti, figs. 2). — This is the second of the 
series noted above. Part 1, Economic Aspects of Agricultural Credit in 
Denmark, includes sections on the main characteristics of Danish agriculture, 
farm credit implications of the agricultural situation, and development and 
structure of agricultural indebtedness. Part 2, Organizational and Technical 
Aspects of the Agricultural Credit System, contains sections on mutual credit 
associations (Kredltforenlnger), mutual mortgage associations (Hypotekfore- 
nlnger), savings banks, other private mortgage creditors, government sources 
of mortgage credit, government sources of medium- and short-term credit, and 
private sources of medium- and short-term credit. A bibliography is also 
included. 

Agricultural credit in Canada, J. L. Wooster and W. Bauer ( U. 8. Dept Agr., 
Farm Credit Admin. Bui. CR-3 (IHl), pp. [2]+IV+63, figs. 2). — ^This third bul- 
letin of the series describes the situation of agricultural credit in Canada before 
World War II in sections on sources of agricultural credit, government-spon- 
sored farm mortgage credit, history of government-sponsored farm credit in the 
Provinces, extent of indebtedness, and measures for the relief of Indebtedness. 
Appendixes describe the land settlement credit schemes established by the 
Dominion and the Provinces and the Cooperative People’s Banks of Quebec and 
include a bibliography. 

Land tenure policies at home and abroad, H. W. Spiegel (Chapel Hill: 
Vniv. N. C. Press, 19il, pp. ).— Analyses and discussions are included in 

chapters on foundations of land tenure policy, the legal background of land 
tenure in the United States, facts and factors in European and American land 
tenure, farm tenancy policy, English land tenure policy, and land tenure under 
the Swastika. A bibliography covers the several sections of each chapter. 

An analysis of farm mortgage experience in Kent County, Delaware, 
M. M. Daugherty (Delaware 8ta. Bui. 2S7 (1942), pp. 65, figs. 21).— The objective 
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this iHTestigation was to throw light on the safety of Investments in farm 
mortgages In Kent Ck>iinty from 1912 to 1938» for the purpose of measuring the 
losses that have accrued, and thereby enabling lenders on the one hand and 
borrowers on the other to judge the risk Involved. It is concluded that the ex- 
perience in Kent County “does not indicate that the^fleld of investment has been 
unprofitable, or that the lending or borrowing on farm mortgages is endowed 
with extraordinary hazards.'* 

An analysis of the land acquisition program under Title III of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, T. E. Wilkins and G. B. McIntibe (U. 8 » Dept, 
Agr, Soil Conserv. Serv,, 1942, 8C8-MP-26, pp. ll}+S4i figs, 2). — “The sub- 
marginal land purchase program of the United States Department of Agriculture 
is conducted by the Soil Conservation Service under authority of Title III of the 
Bankhead-J^ones Farm Tenant Act, approved by Congress July 22, 1937. Under 
Title III of this act the Secretary of Agriculture is ‘authorized and directed to 
develop a program of land conservation and land utilization, including the retire- 
ment of lands which are submarginal and not primarily suitable for cultivation, 
in order thereby to correct maladjustments in land use. . . .* In order to effectu- 
ate this program the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to ‘acquire by pur- 
chase, gift or devise, or by transfer from any agency of the United States or from 
any State, Territory, or political subdivision, submarginal land and land not 
primarily suitable for cultivation, and interests in and options on such land.* 
The purpose of this study is to show. In a general way, the procedures and 
method.s employed in acquiring land under Title III of the act; to recommend 
changes in methods and procedures whereby the process of land acquisition can 
be improved; to analyze the effects of adjustments in methods and procedures 
on the progress of land acquisition ; and to present information relative to the 
land and improvements acquired and data relative to the ownership and occu- 
pancy of the land previous to its acquisition. The information used in this study 
was obtained from the records and files of the Land Acquisition Division of the 
Soil Conservation Service. The period covered is from January 1938 to June 
1941 .“ 

Special Improvement district finance in Arkansas, E. E. Spabun (Arkansan 
8ta, Bui. 424 (I 942 ), pp. 82, figs, 8), — “The chief purpose of this study has been to 
determine the indebtedness, extent of default, assessments levied, delinquency, 
income, and expenditures of special improvement districts, rural and urban, in 
relation to the financial operations of these districts. The methods used have 
included the collection of information from county, city, and district records 
on indebtedness, assessments charged and delinquent, and financial operations, 
and the arrangement of such information to reveal the essential facts pertaining 
to the financial problems of the districts.** The legislation authorizing and the 
organization and administration of improvement districts in the State are briefiy 
described. Tables are included and discussed showing data as to the indebted- 
ness, assessments, delinquencies, etc., of levee and drainage, bridge, farm-to- 
market road, suburban road, fence, and paving, curb and gutter, sidewalk, sewer, 
water, light, and gas districts. The problems of the different types of districts 
and of the districts in general are discussed. 

The indebtedness of the 619 improvement districts with debts outstanding In 
1940 was $34,547,782, of which $3,436,751 was in default. In 1937 the 658 dis- 
tricts with assessments charged levied $5,613,232 against the real estate within 
the districts. Of 8,738,195 acres in the levee and drainage districts, 3,804,390 
acres were included in two or more overlapping districts. The percentage of 
levee and drainage assessments not paid when due, from 1928 to 1983, increased 
from 24.4 to 72.5 percent, and then decreased each year to 36.1 percent In 1989. 
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**Districts with annual asseflsmenta of less than 20 ct. per acre had 31.B percent 
of their assessments delinquent in 1937, while those with $1.50 and over per acre 
had 86.7 percent delinquent. . . . 

“In the entire improvement district system in the State, whether rural or 
urban, there Is need for a better coordination and administration. In the case 
of rural districts, present evidence indicates that the State should establish a 
department of government authorized to coordinate and, to the extent necessary 
from a State viewpoint, supervise these districts. As most of the rural districts 
have as their principal objective the control of water in the lowlands, the State 
agency established to better the improvement district situation should have suf- 
ficient powers to coordinate completely the protection and drainage efforts of all 
areas in the State subject to such problems. These reforms would eliminate 
the inadequate administrative methods now used, and, if intelligently admin- 
istered, would greatly improve the usefulness of these districts, especially the 
drainage districts that often are not adequately performing the function for 
which they were established. In the case of municipal districts, because of 
their strictly local nature, major control might well remain with the munici- 
pality, with the exception that all such districts should be audited annually 
by the State. In each city one person should serve as secretary and collector 
for all districts. This increases the efficiency of handling the accounts, and 
places all records In a central office, where the municipal officials and citizens 
can more easily observe the transactions of the district.” 

Farm buildings and the land, J. T. Stone (Michigan Sta. Quart But, 25 
(1942), No. J, pp. 32-40, figs. 9).— The author relates the type of farm buildings 
to the class of land in 5 counties. Of the 5,589 classifications made of farm 
homes, 51 percent were considered adequate, one-quarter were poor, 6 percent 
pioneer ventures, and one-fifth abandoned or unfit for occupancy. 

Haying practices and machinery in Knox County, Tennessee, C. E. Allred 
and B. H. Luebke (Tennessee 8ta,, Agr. Econ. and Rural Sociol. Dept Monog, 
140 (1942), pp. IV+S4f figs. 10). — The data for this report were obtained from a 
survey of 115 farms in 4 civil districts of the county made in 1939 by teachers 
of vocational agriculture in 2 high schools. Findings as to haying machinery 
and equipment, haying practices, quality of hay, losses of hay, and miscellaneous 
practices are presented and discussed. 

The prevention of accidents on farms and in homes ( U. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. 
Agr. Econ., 1942, pp. — “This report attempts an analysis of farm- 

aiid home-accident data collected from all available sources and representing 
practically all types and conditions of agriculture in the country. Although 
incomplete in regard to many sections, where information is not being collected, 
the data [are] believed sufficient to give basic direction for a generalized ap- 
proach to the problem of prevention or compensation in the event of accidental 
injuries.” The four sections of the report deal with farm and home accidents, 
organized programs for agricultural-accident prevention, articles of miscellane- 
ous nature on agricultural accidents, and safety education in accident preven- 
tion. The fifth section, “report by States,” Includes analyses of available 
agricultural-accident data, together with notes on the application of farm 
labor to the provisions of workmen’s compensation laws by States. Appendixes 
Include tables showing by States the claims and medical expenses of farm 
labor under workmen’s compensation and amount of payroll, policy years 1935 
and 1936 combined; workmen’s compensation premium rates for farm labor 
by States; individual accident reports of farm labor from workmen’s compensa- 
tion experience; and a suggested questionnaire form for reporting farm 
accidents. 
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,<8I^ and effidency in farmers* mutual fire insurance coinp^nnrs, v. n. 

(^7. 8. Dept ityr., Farm Credit AdnUn,^ Mieo. Rpt 54 ( /'^ ) * > f'i> + 
•S, fpt 8). — ^This study is based on data, compiled with the assistance of H. 
Johnston, for 1,304 companies for each of the years from 1085 to 1837, re- 
iqiectiTely. Analysis is made of the relations between annual costs of insur- 
ance and extent of business territory, volume of Insurance, and concentration of 
business. The authors state that “in summary it may be said that, aJthougli a 
given business territory and a given volume of business may be more condn< ive 
to low cost than larger or smaller territories and volumes, they are at most 
minor contributing factors. CJoncentration of business, or at least a roasoiiable 
volume in relation to the territory operated in, is somewhat more signihcant 
as a cost factor.’* 

The marketing of Washington apples In Ijos Angeles, California. — Part 
n. Retail distribution, M. T. Buchanan and E. F. Dummkieb (Washington 
Sia. Bui il5 (1942), pp, 68, figs. 7).— This second bulletin of the series (E. S. R., 
86, p. 851) is based on information obtained from representatives of 10 chain 
store headquarters and from the owners or managers of 220 individual retail 
outlets, of which 20 were in the high-income areas and 117 and 83, respectively, 
in areas of medium and low income. Ninety-seven of the records are for 
supermarkets and the remaindei for stores grouped into 3 classes, primarily 
on the basis of size. The volume data are based on 1 week’s sales during 
January or early February 1941 of oranges, apples, grapefruit, bananas, pears, 
and grapes. The data are analyzed and discussed in sections on quantities of 
fresh fruit sold weekly, retail prices and gross margins, waste or spoilage, and 
miscellaneous factors relating to apple marketing — condition, display, adver- 
tising, brands, pack, size, and source of retailer supplies. 

The average weekly sales per store were: Oranges 1,002 lb., apples 774, 
grapefruit 432, bananas 250, pears 71, and grapes 11 lb. The average realized 
retail prices per pound (retail price adjusted for spoilage) were: Apples 5.3 
ct., oranges and grapefruit 2.6, pears 4.7, bananas 5.4, and grapes 6.1 ct. The 
average gross margin on apples was 34.2 percent of the realized retail price. 
For the other fruits they were: Grapefruit 54.4, oranges 48.9, pears 34.2, 
grapes 29.3, and bananas 21.5 percent. Supermarkets made the higher gross 
margins. The gross margins in high-income areas were significantly higher 
than in medium- or low-income areas. Realized retail prices for apples, oranges, 
and grapefruit declined as the volume of sales Increased. Average losses 
from waste or spoilage ranged from 3 percent for grapefruit to 5.6 for apples 
and bananas, and 5.9 percent for pears. About three-fourths of the supermarkets 
and one-third of the stores in the high- and medium-income areas and 8 per- 
cent of those in the low-income areas advertised apples. More than two-thirds 
of the retailers stated no brand preference. With the exception of Rome 
Beauty, medium-sized apples were preferred by all retailers. 

Livestock marketing practices in South Dakota, W. P. CoTn)N (South 
Dakota 8ta. Bui 862 (1942), pp. 79,. figs. 44).— Tliis study was a part of the 
regional study conducted in cooperation with 13 other State experiment 
stations in the Corn Belt area and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
data for South Dakota were obtained from questionnaires mailed to 10 percent 
of the farmers in each county, 454 additional questionnaires obtained by personal 
visits, questionnaires obtained from 23 of 50 livestock auction agencies, 70 of 
the some 900 livestock dealers, truck buyers, and custom truckers, all (9) live- 
stock shipping associations, all (9) packing plants, 1 concentration yard, and 
17 retail meat dealers who did their own slaughtering. The State was divided 
into 7 areas on the basis of type of farming, together with distribution of dififer- 
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ent spectes of liyeBtock. Producers’ practices when selling and when burring 
liyestock, the market information used and the reasons for selecting partlcnlnr 
types of markets, the characteristics and practices of the different marketing 
agencies, the regulation and supervision of marketing, and the livestock marketing 
problems in the State are discussed. TLe findings show both for South Dakota 
and the Corn P('lt area for feeder and slaughter cattle, hogs, and sheep and lambs 
where sales and purchases were made, the size of lots, the relationship between 
sales of livestoc k and type of market, the average weight of animals, methods of 
transportation used, grades of animals, proportion of the animals handled through 
cooperative marketing associations, sources and disposition of livestock handled 
by different types of markets, trade of areas of different types of markets, etc. 

Market classes and grades of dressed veal and calf carcasses, W. C. Davis 
and C. M. Harris (U, flf. Dept. Agr. Cir. lOS, rev. (19^2) y pp. S2y pis. 18, fig. i).— 
A slightly revised edition (E. S. R., 63, p. 263). 

Use of the level production plan in milk marketing, L. F. Herrmann and 
W. C. Wklden (U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ f'arm Credit Admin., Misc. Rpt. 57 (1942), pp. 
[2] +25, fig. t ) “The Chicago base ^lan of purchasing milk for the Chicago market 
was discontinued in 1939, and the level production, or quota, plan adopted In the 
Janesville market in 1940 was developed to encourage seasonal uniformity of 
production. *'The present study compares the effect of both plans on producers’ 
incomes and analyzes producers* own appraisals of the new plan. Personal 
visits to the farms of more than 50 of the producers supplying the Janesville, 
Wis., market afforded a broad cross section of producers* attitudes. Complete 
data on 5 years* milk deliveries of the 72 producers on that market in June 
1941 were obtained from association records. The brief experience of the 
Janesville market is supplemented with conclusions drawn from 10 and 5 
years’ use of similar plans in the Chattanooga, Tenn., and Hartford, Conn., 
markets.*’ 

Cooperative creameries in South Dakota, W. P. Cotton, G. Lundt, and 
L. M. Brown {South Dakota 8ta. Bui. 363 (1942), pp. 31, figs. 9). — Information 
regarding the organization, membership, patronage, trade territory, method of 
financing, buying and sales policies, and financial statements was obtained for 
33 cooperative creameries in the State. Operation statements and balance 
sheets were obtained covering the business in 1938 and 1941. The character- 
istics of the dairy industry in the State and the organizational and charac- 
teristics of cooperative creameries are described. The financing of the co- 
operative creameries, the volume of business, methods of assembling butterfat, 
and butterfat buying policies are discussed. Analysis is made of the effects on 
net returns of volume of business, investment, cost of procurement, manu- 
facturing and administrative expenses, percentage overrun, marketing opera- 
tions, b 5 q)roducts sales, and side line enterprises. 

Honey marketing as the grocer sees it, G. N. Motts. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). 
{Cleanings Bee Cult., 69 (1941) t No. 8, pp, 492-4^3; aJ}S. in Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui, 25 (1942), No. 1, p. 73).-— This article briefly summarizes and discusses data 
obtained from a questionnaire returned by 230 independent retail grocers in 
29 Michigan cities regarding kinds of honey sold, sources of supplies, advertis- 
ing and displays, size of containers used, and suggestions for improvement of 
honey marketing. \ 

Better income for truck growers as markets improve, M. Guin {Miss. 
Farm Res, [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (1942), No. 9, p. 7).— A brief statement is made 
regarding the average receipts, expenses, labor Income, yields, prices for prod- 
ucts, etc., for 80 Copiah County truck farmers in 1941. 
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World wheat survey and outlook, September 1942, J. S. Davis (Wheat 
Studies^ Food Res, Inst. [Stanford Univ,]^ 19 (1942) y No, i, pp, [21+24* 4)> — 

World net exports in 1941-42 were In the neighborhood of 400 inlllion bushels, 
the smallest since 1890-97. Canada supplied some 55 percent of the total, 
Argentina about 20. Aggregate wheat supplies in the world ex-Russia are this 
year huge beyond all precedent, yet blockades and shipping stringency continue 
to limit drafts on burdensome overseas suii)luses to 'relieve bread-grain short- 
ages where they exist. Soviet Russia, whose food position has been seriouly 
impaired by the Axis gains of recent months, needs more import wheat than is 
likely to reach her. Phenomenal crops in North America include bumper 
wheat harvests in the United States and Canada from record yields on the 
lowest acreage sown in many years. With enormous stocks of old-crop grain, 
North American wheat supplies for 1942-43 are over 50 percent larger than in 
the depression years of superabundance. Acute storage crises have been or are 
being successfully met, but at heavy cost. The 1943 carryover in North Amer- 
ica may exceed 1,500 million bushels, which is more than the two countries 
ever produced in any year prior to 1942. 

Price comparisons for Arkansas rice, O. J. Hall (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 4'^S 
(1942) y pp. 4Sy figs. 8). — “The purpose of this study is to show the price paid 
Arkansas farmers for rough rice for the period 1931-32 to 1940-41. Factors 
that affect prices paid farmers for rice are considered, including price by 
varieties, grades, months, and mills. Relationship of rice prices to long-time 
planning for production is also treated.” The data were obtained from pur- 
chase slips for from three to eight Arkansas mills. A table is also included 
and discussed showing the acreage, production, yield per acre, price per bushel, 
and purchasing power of rice in Arkansas, 1905-41. 

The prices of rough rice, 1905 to 1940, varied from 35 ct. per bushel in 1982 
to $1.97 in 1919. During the period 1931-32 to 1940-41 the average annual 
prices varied from 38.8 to 85.3 ct., averaging 67.3. The average for Blue Rose 
was 73.7 ct. and for Early Prolific 59.7. Prom 1931-32 to 1937-38 the price of 
grade 1 rice averaged 4.4 ct. per bushel more than that for grades inferior to 
grade 1. “Analysis of differences between the lowest prices paid for grade 
1 and the highest paid for grades inferior to 1 shows that, typically, the prices 
for the best lots of grades inferior to 1 are higher than the lowest prices paid 
for grade 1 for the same variety sold to a mill during the same day, week, 
or month. Additional grades or subgrades of rice appear highly desirable.” 
Mills purchased from 45 to 50 percent of the annual purchases during October 
and November, the monthly averages being 25.6 and 21.2 percent, respectively. 
Prom 1905 to 1941 “the time between the high points on acreage deviations 
from secular trend was from 6 to 8 yr., except in the last period studied. 
Analysis of the data shows that deviations from the trend are greatly affected 
by the relative level of the purchasing power of rice for the year previous to 
the one for which planting operation and production occurred.” 

Recent developments in sampling for agricultural statistics, G. W. Snede- 
coB and A. J. King. (Iowa State Col. and U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Statis. 
Assoc.y S7 (1942)y No, 217y pp, 95-102).— A paper presented before the American 
Statistical Association at New York City, December 28, 1941. 

RUSAL SOCIOLOGT 

The farmer and the war (U, 8. Dept. Agr., The Farmer and the Wary Nos, 1 
(1942), pp- 7, m. S; [2]y pp. 8, figs. 8; 8, pp. Id).— In this series of leaflets 
No. 1 deals with land values and No. 2 with farm parity prices. No. 8, Farmers 
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and a Stable Economy, discusses the seven-point program outlined by President 
Roosevelt in his radio talk on price control, April 28, 1942. 

Migratory beet workers in Michigan, J. F. Thaden (Michigm Sta, Spec. 
Bui. S19 (1942), pp. 47, figa. 8).— This is a study of certain social aspects of 
Mexican labor employed in the sugar beet industry of Michigan. Approximately 

12.000 farmers produced sugar beets, four-fifths of whom hired workers. About 

85.000 acres are worked by hired labor, requiring from 70 to 75 hr. per acre. Out 
of some 12,400 sugar beet laborers in the State in 1939, about 7,000 were Mexican 
migrants from Texas, and many of the 4,800 resident beet workers were Mexicans 
who had migrated from Texas or Mexico during the past two or three decades. 
In 1941, approximately 6,000 Mexican laborers were recruited in Texas. An- 
other 1,000 migrated from Texas without registering at the employment center 
or passing through the health center. Their ages ranged from 14 to 78 yr., 
the average being 28.6 yr. while the median age was 23.8. Seventeen-year-old 
workers were the most numerous, followed by those 19, 18, and 16 yr., respec- 
tively. Less than one-fifth of the farmers provided housing facilities. The 
average worker cared for 7 acres apiece. Because of conditional government 
benefit payments, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration specified the 
minimum wage for sugar beet workers. For 1939, 1910, and 1941 the payment 
for blocking, thinning, and hoeing was $11 per acre, and for harvesting a cer- 
tain rate per acre was paid depending upon yield per acre. For a yield of 
9.4 net tons per acre this rate was $8.67 per acre. In 1941, 1,800 Mexican beet 
workers came to Michigan and Ohio by train at special rates, while others 
came in automobiles or trucks — the majority in their own conveyances. Child 
labor provisions of the Sugar Act of 1937 would not allow employment of 
children under 14. Eight-week summer schools were operated in 22 centers in 
the State in 1942. Conditions under which migratory beet workers are em- 
ployed have shown steady improvement in recent years. 

Migratory sugar beet workers, H. Titus (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 1-8). — ^A condensation of the above. 

Culture of a contemporary rural community, Landaif, New Hampshire, 
K. MacLetsh and K. Youno ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ., Rural Life Studies 
No. 3 (1942), pp. [4]+117, figs. 10). — This is the third in a series of six reports 
on rural communities studied contemporaneously during the year 1940 (E. S. R., 
86, p. 697). 

Culture of a contemporary rural community: The Old Order Amish of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, W. M. Kolimoroen (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Agr. Boon., Rural Life Studies No. 4 (1942), pp. [4]+105, figs. IS). — ^The fourth 
in these studies of six communities presents sections on the identification and 
characterization of what is termed a socio-religious, strictly rural community, 
history and background of the settlement, making a living, community organ- 
ization and values, the farmers’ expanding world, and integration and dis- 
integration in community and individual life. 

AGBICTJLTUBAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Permanent agriculture: A textbook of general agriculture, W. Scott and 
J. B. Paul (New York: John WUey d Sons; London: Chapman d HaU, 194h 
pp. XV I +314, figs. 219).— “The subject matter presented in this textbook is . . . 
more inclusive than what is usually found in books on the subject of general 
agriculture. It presents not only problems of how to grow crops and breed 
animals but also other problems, such as cooperation, taxa«,ion, credit, con- 
servation, and education.” 
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FArm managoment livestock manual (including poultry and bees) B* L* 
Adams (Berkeley: Univ. Calif., mu PP- [«]+/V+i 57 ).— ‘‘This Farm Manage- 
molt Livestock Manual contains various data useful when planning, testing, 
analysing, and appraising livestock and related enterprises. The data pertain 
to beef cattle, dairying, hogs, sheep, turkeys, poultry, rabbits, goats, and bees.” 

Mathematics in agriculture, B. V. MlGbb (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1H2. 
pp. IX +189, fiffs. 87).— “A practical book on mathetnatics designed especially 
to fit the needs of persons interested in agriculture.” The several chapters 
cover mathematical operations; percentage; equations; lengths, areas, and 
volumes ; ratio and proportion ; the right triangle and trigonometry ; averages ; 
graphs; special applications of practical measurements; and exponents, 
logarithms, and the slide rule. Tables “contain information which possesses 
practical value for anyone engaged in agriculture.’* 

FOODS— HUMAN NUTRITION 

[Foods and nutrition studies by the New York State Station] (New York 
State Sta. Rpt, 1942, pp. 25-27). — ^Thls is a brief progress report (E. S. R., 86, 
p. 650) concerning studies on the freezing preservation of meats and poultry 
and fruits and vegetables ; the preparation of maraschino cherries and glac6ed 
fruit; the vitamin content of vegetables, fruits, and fruit Juices; the nutritive 
value and palatabllity of dehydrated vegetables; the chemistry of pectin and 
pectic enzymes ; and quality studies with vegetable canning crops. 

What the kitchen owes to science, M. S. Pittman. (Kans. State Col.). 
(Kam. State Bd. Agr. Bien. Rpt., 32 (1939-40), pp. 91-110, figs. 3). — This popular 
review concerns the contributions of applied research to problems in food prep- 
aration, specifically in meat cookery ; use of eggs ; use of milk and milk products ; 
use of fats and oils; preparation of breads, batters, and doughs; sugar cookery; 
cooking of fruits and vegetables ; and jelly making. 

The home preparation and preservation of food, M. 0. Pfund. (Cornell 
Univ.). (Jour. Chem. Ed., 19 (1942), No. 3, pp. 138-143).— ^Tbis is a discussion 
of the chemistry Involved in many everyday cooking procedures. 

Frozen foods and our civilian food supply, H. Carlton. (Univ. Tenn.). 
(Ice and Refrig., 103 (1942), No. 4 , pp. 235-239). — ^This report reviews the critical 
food situation, particularly as it applies in Tennessee, and points out how little 
of nonrecurring critical material would be required for additional freezing 
facilities in comparison with the critical materials used for cans alone in preserv- 
ing the necessary protective foods by canning for even one season. 

Freeze fruits and vegetables for variety, D. Knowles. (N. Dak. Expt. Sta.) . 
(N. Dak. Agr. Col Ext. Spec. Cir. A-22 (1942), pp. [4], figs. 2).— This leaflet 
summarizes procedures to be used in freezing different kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Influence of freezing on tenderness in ‘•aged” beef, R. W. Brat, G. B. Vail, 
and D. L. Mackintosh. (Kans. Expt. Sta.) (Kans. Acad. Sci. Trans., 44 
(1941) f pp. 327-331, figs. 3). — The beef for this study was obtained from four 
Hereford steers weighing about 700 lb. The carcasses from the two animals 
grading U. S. Good were aged for 32 days, while those from the other two 
animals, grading U. S. Medium, were aged for 42 days. Steaks 1% in. thick 
were cut from the short loin cut, eight steaks, beginning at the anterior end, 
being cut from each loin, four of which represented the anterior portion and 
Bwwr the posterior portion. Alternate steaks from paired right and left loins 
were wraiq;»ed in a moisture-, vapor-proof paper and frozen at from —10® to — 16* 
F. Within 24 hr. after slaughter, control steaks were cooked, by a method 
ellSecdiig nniform cooking, and tested for tenderness by the Wamer-Bratsler 
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tenderness shear test applied to lateral, central, and medial cores cut from the 
steaks. Frozen steaks, thawed at 34*'-38*', were similarly cooked and tested. 
The tenderness data, analyzed statistically, indicated that there was little or 
no change in tenderness of aged beef due to freezing, but that this might vary 
with the animal. Oonsiderable variation was found in the tenderness between 
animals and among the cores taken from the steaks (longisslmus dorsi muscle). 
The greatest variation occurred in the lateral core. The posterior section of 
the short loin was found to be more tender than the anterior section, and the 
right side significantly more tender than the left side. 

The effect of the rate of freezing and temperature of storage on the 
quality of frozen poultry, C. W. DuBois, D. K. TBESSijEat, and F. Fenton. (N. Y. 
State Expt. Sta.). {Refrig. Engin., 44 (1942) ^ No. 2, pp. 9S-99, figs. IS ). — 
Drawn roasting chickens, packaged by wrapping in molstureproof Cellophane and 
inserting In a stockinet, were frozen with and without air blast at +10®, 0®, 
— 8®, and — 25® F. ; some were also frozen in a Birdseye multiplatc freezer. 
The drop in temperature during freezing, as measured by thermocouple and 
plotted as freezing curves, showed that the time required for freezing at any 
given temperature was reduced by approximately one-half when the fan was 
used, and that the birds frozen in the Birdseye multiplate freezer were frozen 
in a much shorter time than those in an air blast at this temperature. Frozen 
sections of the muscle tissues were prepared for microscopic examination. The 
photomicrographs showed that as the rate at which the chickens were frozen 
increased the less was the break-down of the muscle fibers; those that were 
frozen more slowly showed more disniption. In palatabillty studies of the 
chickens after thawing and roasting it was found that, with one exception, the 
birds frozen rapidly rated higher than those frozen more slowly. All of the 
roasted chickens were of good quality, however, and there was scarcely any 
difference in flavor, aroma, and texture between the two extremes of the series. 

Other chickens were drawn, packaged in four different materials, rapidly frozen, 
and then stored at +15®, +10®, 0®, and —8®. Flavor changes were noted sooner 
in chickens packaged in the waxed paper, which had a high moisture-vapor 
transmission rate, than in those packaged in more molsture-vapor-proof ma- 
terials. Likewise, moisture losses of chickens packaged in the waxed paper and 
stored at 0® amounted to 4.7 and 6.4 percent in 12 and 20 mo., respectively, as 
compared with very slight losses by chickens packaged in moisture-vapor-proof 
viscose sheets or in rubber latex. The internal fat, as judged by peroxide values 
and organoleptic tests, turned rancid more quickly than did the external fat. 
In the former rancidity was noted after 5, 10, and 18 mo, of storage at 15® and 
10®, 0®, and —S®, respectively. 

Meat in nutrition. — XXI, Distribution and partition of fats in certain 
tissues of rats fed a diet containing dried autoclaved pork muscle, E. B. 
Wilcox. (Iowa State Col.), (Iowa State Col. Jour. Sci.^ 17 (1942), No. f, pp. 
158-160), — A supposedly adequate diet containing dried autoclaved pork muscle 
had been shown to produce a pregnancy disorder at parturition in about one- 
third of the animals maintained on the ration (E. S. R.,.85, p. 268). Pregnant 
and virgin rats on this experimental diet were observed in the present study in 
comparison with corresponding normal animals on the stock diet as a control. 
Pregnancy per se in the normal animal brought about an Increase in liver weight. 
This Increase was also observed in the pregnant animals on the experimental 
ration. These rats showed in addition a dehydration of the liver tissue and an 
increase in its fat content greater than that occurring in the virgin or in the 
normal pregnant rat; this condition was not changed in the pregnant rata 
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oxhibitiDK toxoiiiia. The livers of pork-fed pregnant rats showed, in comparison 
with livers of normal gravid animals, an increase in neutral fat and cholesterol 
esters accompanied by a reduction in free cholesterol ; toxemia did not change 
this picture. Total fatty acids, phospholipides, and total cholesterol in the 
plasma of pregnant controls were each about twice as high as these fractions in 
the plasma of pregnant exi)erimental animals. An investigation of the liver 
lipides of a group of toxemic females fed the basal. pork diet showed, however, 
that about half of these animals had livers normal with respect to fat. These 
varit)us findings are interpreted as indicating that fat metabolism is altered 
in the pregnant rat following the feeding of a diet containing dried autoclaved 
pork muscle, but that the development of a fatty liver is not a basic cause of 
the pregnancy disease that so fretiuently occurs in rats maintained on this 
ration. 

Digestion characteristics of various types of milk compared with liiiniaii 
milk, F. J. Doan and .1. L. Dizikk. (Pa. Kxpt. Sta.l. {Milk Plant jl/o., d/ 
Xf). //, pp. fi(j. /). — An abstract of the study noted previously 

(E. S. R.,88, p. 127). 

Making fruit and vegetable juices in small lots {Farm A*c.s‘. lA’c/r York 
Slate Sta.\, 8 (/P}2), Xo. pp. 6‘-7, fiffa. 3)- Essentially noted fnuii another 
.source (E. S. R., S8, p. 121)). 

Vegetable juices pres<'nt spec ial problems, II. G. Rkaitik and C. S. Pkdickson 
{Farm Res, [Ac/r York State Sta,], 8 {11^3), Xo. pp. tO-tt, fiu- /). — Ess<mtially 
noted from another source (E. S. R., 8<S. p. 129). 

Experiments on conceutrat<Ml food bars, \V. V. (’ruiss. II. E. Eui\k. and 
r. Sr.MNKR. truiv. (\-ilif.). (Fruit Prod. dour, and Amer. Mncf/ar Indus.. 31 
.Vo. l.l, pp. 33!i-3(i0, 373. 380). — The authors i>oint out a need for two 
types of c(nicentrated food bars of the customary o-ct. candy l)ar size and appear- 
ance but better balanc(‘d nutritionally, one being a bar high in protein, mineral 
elements, and calories, the second a bar in which dri(‘d fruits predominate, it, 
too, being of high cjtloric value and basic ash minerals as well as rich in sugars. 
Such bars are needed as military and other emergency rations, and the authors 
believe, also, that tli(*y may be made sufficiently ait tractive in tlaivor and apixmr- 
ance to liaive general sailability. Recipes for nine such mixtures are given aind 
procedure for the preparation of the hairs is discus.sed, together with the generail 
requirements with respect to the comjxments and the mixture ais a whole. 

Emit bar for Army K ration, W, V. Ckukss and 3. La Mooi.ia. ( Lniv. ( ’alif.). 
{Fruit Prod. dour, and Amer. Vinef/ar Indus., 33 {ll)Ii3), Xo. /, p. 13). — General 
siiecifications and sevenil formulas are noted for the preparation of fruit bars 
for ixissible inclusion in Army emergency field rations. Fondauit, chocolate, nuts, 
etc., are omitted. Honey, invert .sugar .sirup, or glycerine are added to prevent 
hardening or drying out in the fi<*ld. Moisture content is kept between 14 and 20 
percent in order for the bars to remain edible in texture at O'" or l.‘10‘' E. Pas- 
teurization when packed and fumigation in storage are recomna*nded for insect 
control. 

Fruit bars for Yanks, W. V. Gkikss and J. La Mogi.ia. (Univ. Galif.). 
(Canner, 03 {101/3). Xo. /.), p. 13). — Noted above. 

Natural foods in the American dietary, C. A. EiAKii.iK.\r. (Univ. Wis.). 
(Jour. Amer. IHetet. Assoe., 18 {10Ii3), Xo. 3. pp. 27,9-28.} ) .—This paper, pre- 
sented iis the first Mary Swartz Rose Memorial Iji>cture before the Greater New 
York Dietetic Association February 8, 1942, stresses two ixiints — “first, the neces- 
sity of more accurate information regarding the distribution of essential nutrients 
in all foods ; and, second, a more careful consideration of the type of educational 
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and i)roinotioiial methods used to induce the entire imhlic to believe that improved 
nutrition pays dividends.” 

A sliort inetliod I'oi* dietary aiialysis, K O. Dowelson and .1. M. Lfjchskn- 
BiNo. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). {>fonr. Amvr. D'wtet. Ahhoc., J8 (lDJf2), No. 7, pp. 

— The proposed sliort method is based on the use of repr(*sentative 
mean values for the composition of food groups. The means, derived from the 
values for foods most commonly occurring in a series (►f dietaries used in the 
North Central region of the United States, were weighted in accordance with the 
fre(]uency with which certain foods occurred in the dietaries. It is suggested 
that some modification may he recpiired to adapt the method to regions in whicli 
the typical diet differs appreciably from that in the locality studied. Results 
obtained by this slwu’t method compared favorably with those computed hy the 
usual long method. Statistical analysis .showed the differences between results 
hy the two mmliods to be statistically insigniticaiit whether computations were 
based on food records for a week or for only a day, although the degree of con- 
currence was highei* when weekly records weri‘ available. The n*sults by the 
slmrl method agreed most closely with those by the long method when a varied 
iliet was u.sed and when only foods of known composition were included. A food 
composition table* sli<»wing the cjilories, protein, minerals, and vitamins per serving 
(or ineasuri*) for each gnmp or subgroup of foods is presented for use in the 
short method. 

All experience with low-cost diets, J. Wiutackk. (Tex. Kx])t. Sta.). {Jour, 
Auitr. JJicIrt. Aksoc., JH {VJJ^J), No. 5, pp. — Low-cost menus for three 

jm*als daily for a weekly jjeriod are presented according to six dilTerent diet plans, 
etich of wliich was directed toward attaining nutritional adeipiacy. Schedules 
are presented showing costs and amounts of the vtirious foods and the nutritional 
values attained. The meals as planned cost from about 12.o to 1S.5 ct. per day 
and. as actually .served to i*egular members of diet groups, illustrated that really 
good lo\v-('ost diets may be achieved in a way that is tetichable. 

The caloric intakes of tweiity-seviui <*ollege women, M. S. Putman, H. 
McKay, B. L. Ki nkrtii, M. B. PArroN, N. Kdkl.mlutk, and U. Cox. (Kans. and 
Ohio Expt. Stas, and Kans. State (V»l. ). {Jour. Amcr. Divivt. A'<'<oc.. /.S 
No. 7, pp. J/J/if-'foS) . — This report, presented as paper No. J) of the regional 
in’oject of the North Central States relating to the nutritional status of college 
women, presents data on the caloric intakes of the same li7 subjects (12 Kansas 
and ir> Ohio) whose mineral intakes were previously discussed (E. S. R., 87, p. 
doli) . The subjects, on diets freely chosen as to calories, were studied over i}eriods 
ranging from 7 to 117 day.s, their caloric intakes being determined by analysis of 
ali<pi(»ts of the food eaten. The mean caloric intakes (►f the different subjects were 
found to vary greatly, ranging from 27.6 to 56.4 calories iH‘r kilogram iR*r day for 
Kansas subjects, a difference of 104 iiercent, and from 19.0 to 50.0 calories iier 
kilogram for Ohio subjects, a difference of 151 percent. These differences between 
subjects were signiflcantly greater than differences between iierlods for the same 
subject. The mean intake for all subjects from Kansas for all iieriods was 39.3 
calories per kilogram per day and 32.8 for all Ohio subjects, or 35.7 for the two 
Stales combined. The mean caloric intake for the subjects from both States, 
individually and collectively, was well below the commonly used standard for 
moderately active women (about 43 calories per kilogram as estimated on the 
basis of 2,490 calories daily for the average woman of 56 kg.) and still lower than 
the standard (2,500 calories daily) jiroposed for the average woman by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council. 

Good nutrition Iniportant for older scliool children, b. Dkktns {Misa. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi 5 {t9/f2), No. 9, p. 1). — In a study conducted in 
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five schools in one Mississippi county, it was found that relatively more of the 
children over 13 yr. of age were underweight for their height and age and more 
frequently showed defects of posture, hearing, and vision than in the case of the 
younger children. These findings suggested that more attention than was custo- 
mary should be given to the food consumption of adolescents and that they should 
be guided in food selection for adequate nourishment. 

Preliminary findings of the Virginia nutrition, study : First seasonal sur- 
vey, W. H. Roney, M. S. Bheabt, and G. Parker (Virginia 8ta., Rural Social 
Rpt 20 (1941) t pp. [2] +15, ftg. 1).— This study (Nutrition Report 1) was 
initiated to obtain more exact information concerning food habits and nutrition 
conditions of Virginia people, with the ultimate aim of providing, through the 
findings, a more practical basis for State action agencies and programs concerned 
with the improvement of nutrition and health on a specific local basis, as well 
as on a general State-wide basis. The study is sponsored by the Virginia State 
Nutrition Committee In cooperation with the following agencies : State Depart- 
ment of Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia Home Demonstration 
Service, Virginia State Planning Board, National Youth Administration for Vir- 
ginia, Work Projects Administration, and the station. 

The study comprises three seasonal surveys of the diets of school cliildren from 
the fifth to the tenth grades. The first survey, taken in April and May, 1941 and 
embracing about 5,700 white and Negro children of both county and city schools, 
is described and summarized in the present report. This considers particularly 
the general picture of the total diet in protective foods in the State, in individual 
regions, and in individual school communities, and the diet adequacy in specific 
protective foods. In general, it appears that the total rural and urban children of 
both races (white and Negro) were getting an average of only approximately 
two-thirds of the amount of all protective foods (excluding butter and cream) 
recommended by nutrition standards. Contrasting rural and urban children, it 
appears that for both racial groups the urban children were the better nourished. 
For all regions and races combined, the diet adequacy of children in families pro- 
ducing their own milk was approximately 10 percent higher than in the case of 
families purchasing the milk. Similarly, children whose families reported the 
use of greater varieties of home-grown vegetables .showed higher adequacy ratings 
for vegetables. 

The Virginia nutrition study: A progress report, W. H. Roney, M. S. 
Eheabt, and G. Parker (Virginia Sta., Rural Sodol. Rpt. 22 (1942), pp. 
r2]-f7).-— This report (Nutrition Report 2) comprises a brief summary of the 
April and May survey, noted above, and the October and November 1941 survey, 
involving about 4,700 children from the sixth to the eleventh grades in rural 
and city schools. The nutritional ratings as to adequacy in all major protective 
food classes (vegetables, fruits, and tomatoes; meats; milk and milk products) 
showed relatively little improvement in the fall, in spite of the greater supply of 
vegetables and fruits as compared to the supply in early spring, except for slight 
improvement in the rural Negro children in the eastern southside region. The 
improvement in this group was probably due to larger wage incomes. As revealed 
In the fall survey, the infiuence of the economic level of families on the diet ade- 
quacy was highly significant in the rural group. The nonfarm group as a whole 
showed slightly higher adequacy than the farm group, doubtless because of the 
iiigher cash Incomes of the nonfarm people. Farm owners were somewhat higher 
In their diet adequacy rating than tenants and laborers combined. The profes- 
sional and business groups ranked highest, while unskilled labor and domestic 
service groups ranked lowest. In the urban group the professional and business 
groups also ranked highest, followed by the skilled and the semiskilled groups. 
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Although the urban professional group was at the top of the economic ladder, 
the children of this group received less than three-fourths of the recommended 
nutritional standard. For both races of children in both rural and urban groups 
in all regions, the major food classes ranked as follows in order of decreasing 
percentage of adequacy: (1) Meat, (2) fruit, (3) milk and milk products, (4) 
vegetables, and (5) whole-grain cereals. 

Food for health in Hawaii, G. D. Milleb and H. Y. Lind {Hawaii St a. Bui 
88 (1942), pp, 84, fi 98 . 23). — This publication, written in popular style, presents 
notes on choosing foods and planning meals for nutritional adequacy, with 
recipes and menus. 

Relation of multiple dietary deficiencies to hypochromic anemia. (Unlv. 
Nebr.). (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 18 (1942), No. 3, pp. 160-161). — This edi- 
torial, essentially an abstract of an address by R. M. Leverton, is based on studies 
noted previously (E. S. R., 86, p. 419). 

The contribution of amino-acids to normal nutrition, H. II. Mitcheix. 
(Unlv. 111.). (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 18 (1942), No. 3, pp. 137-140). — An 
address. 

Effect of apples, tomatoes, and dates on urinary acidity and blood alkali 
reserve, K. G. Shea and C. R. Fbllees. (Mass. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. 
Dietet. Assoc., 18 (1942), No. 7, pp. 454-4^7). — Of the nine young men who served 
as subjects In these tests, four received a basal diet which was approximately 
neutral and five a diet that was slightly acid-forming. During the test periods 
in which they received Baldwin and McIntosh apples ingested in 809- and 
1,000-gm. amounts, all subjects behaved similarly. Both varieties of apples 
slightly lowered the pH of the urine, but did not significantly affect the blood 
alkali reserve. About 90 percent of the organic acids of the apples was com- 
pletely oxidized or otherwise transformed in either the acid-forming or the 
neutral diets. The two basal diets gave similar results insofar as acid and 
ammonia excretion in urine and blood alkali reserve were concerned. Tomatoes 
(800- and 1,000-gm. amounts) and dates (400-gm. portions) had practically 
no effect on the composition of the urine or on the blood alkali reserve. Again 
the neutral and acid-forming diets gave closely similar results. In spite of 
the high alkalinity of the ash of dates, the pH of the urine was not increased 
and the organic acids were not decreased. Data are reported on the proximate 
chemical composition of the McIntosh and Baldwin apples, tomatoes, and dates. 

The effect of lemon juice on calcium retention, M. G. Mallon and D. J. 
Lord. (Unlv. Calif.). (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 18 (1942), No. 5, pp. 303- 
305). — Ten litter-mate female rats were placed at 28 days on a basal diet com- 
posed of 1 part powdered whole milk and 5 parts whole-wheat flour (and con- 
taining 0.166 percent Ca.) . Half of the animals also received 5 cc. of lemon Juice 
daily. At 60 days the Ca retention of these ^animals, determined by carcass 
analysis and with due allowance for the Ca content at 28 days, compared very 
favorably with the Ca retention of the litter-mate controls on only the basal 
diet. The lemon Juice had not, apparently, affected the calcium retention. 

Effect pf manganese on calcification in the growing rat, C. Chornock, N. B. 
Guerrant, and R. A. Dutoheb. (Pa. State Col.). (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1942), No. 
5, pp. 445-458, figs. 2). — In the high-manganese diets used manganese carbonate 
molecularly supplemented or replaced the calcium carbonate of the basal 
rachitogenic diet, the resulting diets varying in Mn content from 0.312 to 1.73 
percent. In the low-Mn diets the basal diet was supplemented with 0.006 
and 0.01 percent Mn added as the carbonate, or the supplementation w'as 
effected by subcutaneous injection of manganese lactate in amounts equivalent 
to those consumed in the rations. On the high-Mn intakes the growth of the 
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rats was retarded in proportion to the amount of Mn in the diet, and the excre- 
tion of P was increased in all cases and that of Ca was increased at the hij?licst 
Mn levels. In some cases this fecal excretion of ("a and P was suflicient tio 
deplete the body supply of these elements. The effect was less marked when 
the Ca in the diet was replaced than when it was supplemented hy Mn except 
with complete replacement of Ca, in which case results were fatal l)ecaus(» of 
the s(*vere loss of (\‘i and 1* from the body. A ihore favoi'ahle Ca : V ratio in 
the diet, produced hy increasinir the I* content, temUvl to improve the retention of 
Ca and P even in the ])resem*e of Mn. Rats fed lari^e amounts of Mn develoiXMl 
severe rickets, as evidenced hy the low serum P h‘vel and l)y the condition of 
the bones. With the levels of Mn that produced nejrative P l)alanc(*s, tlH‘ Ca 
and P were drained fi’om both l)ones and other tissues and the rickets was 
apparently comi)licated with osteoporosis. Ailministration of vitamin I) re- 
sulted in an iniprov(‘d condition. The addition of iM)tassiuin citrate to the 
diet also produced a .striking: improvement in (^i and P i*etention and sule 
se(iuently in bone calcia<‘at ion, Mn was stored chi(‘fly in the liver. Injecttnl 
Mn was largely excreted in tlu* feces, but some was stored in the liver and the 
bones. Low-Mii intakes did not retard growth and showed little or no effe<*t 
on bone calcification either in conjunction with normal or with racldtogenic 
diets. 

Studies on luaiigaiiese deficiency in the rat, P. D. Boykr. .1. H. Shaw, and 
P. II. Phillips. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (7r>ar. Biol, ('hnn., 1 />/>. 

figs. 21, — Pronounced Mn deficiency was producixl in rats weaned with- 
out access .to Mn hy placing the pregnant female on a low-Mn ration during 
the last few days of gestation and during the suckling period. Of tlie two 
Mn rations used, the mineralized milk (1 mg. of F(‘ and d.l mg. of Cu per 
100 cc. of milk) containing about 0.0;i p. p. m. of Mn produced a greater n‘tarda- 
tion of growth than did the solid ration containing about 2 ]). p. m. Mn su])ple- 
mentation, bringing the Mn in the milk to a concentration (d’ 10 p. ]). in. and 
in the dry ration to oO j). p. m., ettected a definite growth re.sponse in both 
the male and the female rats. “In the Mn-deficient femah* rat oestrous cycles 
were irregular or ab.sent, and there was a marked delay in the opening of the 
vaginal orifice. A Mn deficiency in the male rat caused testicular degeneration 
and complete sterility due to lack of spermatozoa production. Both male ami 
female Mn-deficient rats were unable to reproduce. No histological abnor- 
malities were detected in the adrenal, kidney, pituitary, and thyroid of tlie 
Mn-deficient rat.” The Mn deficiency did not result in naiuctal ascorbic acid 
content of tissues, .since ki<lney, liver, adrenal, and testis of the deficient animals 
.showed essentially the same ascorbic Jicid content as corresponding tissues 
from normal animals. Ascorbic acid, ecpiivalent to 10 mg. per rat per day, 
administered to Mn-deficient animals for a period of 30 wt^eks did not stimulate 
the growth of these animals. In vitro synthesis of ascorbic acid from inanno.se 
could not be obtained by rat liver, kidney, intestine, or spleen with or without 
the addition of Mn. Th(*se results are interpreted to indicate that tlu*re is 
no relation between Mn and ascorbic acid synthesis. A r(»duced argi^ase con- 
centration in the liver of the Mn-deficient rat was found, but there were no 
essential differences in the activity of the intestinal dipeptidases studied. 

Hematologic .standards for healthy newborn infants: Erythrocyte count, 
hemoglobin content, cell volume, color index, volume index, and satura- 
tion index, E. G. Chuinard, E. E. Osgood, and D. M. Ellis {Amrr. Jour. Diseases 
Children, 62 ( 1 . 9 ///), No. 6, pp. USH-1196, figs. 2).~Thi8 article, one of a series 
giving hematologic standards for normal persons from birth throughout adult 
life, reports the results of determinations on oxalatcd fontanel blood of P.)5 
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infants, about 10 of each sex being studied on each of the first 10 days of life. 
No significant differences with age or sex were noted during this age iieriod. 
“The average erythrocyte count was 4,600,000 cells i)er cubic mllimeter, with 
an extreme range from 2,000,000 to 0,300, (MM). . . . The average hemoglobin 
concentration was 10.3 gm. p(u* 100 ec., witli an extereme range from 10.3 to 
22.0 gm. . . . The average packed rod cell volume 43.4 cc. per 100 (’c. of blood, 
with an extreme* range from 25.5 to 01.0 cc. *. . . The average hemoglobin coefti- 
eient was 17.8, with afi extreme range from 1.25 to 23.5. . . . These re.snlts eorre- 
.spond to an average color index of l.(M), with a range from 0.78 to 1.23. The 
average volume coefficient was 47.0, with an extreme* range fi-om 34 to 01. . . . The 
average saturation index was 1.00, with an e*xtr(*me range from 0.77 to 1.40; 
05 ix*rcent of the values fell in the range from 0.85 to 1.15. The celts of new- 
1 ) 01*11 infants are larger and contain more hemoglobin than those of older persons, 
hut the* (*orpns(*iilar hemeiglohin concentration is similar te) that of adult me*n. 
Hemoglobin contc^nt should be repeated in terms (»f grams iM*r 100 cc. of blood; 
’or the calculation of color, volume*, and saturation indexe*^, standards for 
healthy persons of the patient’s sex tuid age group must he n.s(*d.” 

The absorption and excretion of ‘nilnor’ eleni(‘nts by man. — II, Cobalt, 
nickel, tin, and nianganese, N. L. Kkxt and K. A. M( Can( k {Hiorhem. ,htur., 
-M (19)1), .Yo. H-9, />/). (S77 88.?). — This study. (*arrie*el out in the* same* manner 
as the weu’k noted in part 1 (K. 8. R., S7. p. 74S), inve)lveel metabolism e*xpe*ri- 
monts on men and women combined with intravene)us inje*ction of (\), Ni, Sn, 
and Mn .salts. One man during a 7-day te*st pe*rie)el exciele*d about 20 pe*re*ent e)f 
his foe)d Co in the urine ; in the folle)wing we*ek in wliieh a tedal e)f 13 mg. e)f Co 
was in.1(*cted intrave*ne)nsly, emly 2.S9 mg. was excr(*ted, 74 percent by the kid- 
neys. Freun GO te) 70 pe're'cnt of feiod Ni ingeste*d by two men in the test period 
was excre»ted in the urine: injected Ni (f) or 20 mg. in a we‘ek) was, like the 
cobalt, excret(*d slowly aiiel rather ince)mple*tely, mainly by the kidn(*ys. Twe) 
me*n e*xcre*te*d from 50 to SO iK*rcent eif their food Su in the urine: in subse*epient 
periods whe*n Sn was inje*ct<*d, from GO te) 70 pe*rcent of the amount administere*d 
was ree'ove‘i*e‘d, most of this Sn be'ing excre*te*d by the* kidne*y. Only a very small 
j)art of the ^In in the food was e*xcrete*el in the urine*, and there* was no increase 
e*ven after intrave*ne)ns inje*ctions of Mn .'^alts. Two perse)ns retained the wlmle of 
the injected Mn, while a third e*xcre*te^d about 50 percent by the be)^Vel. 

Choline inetabolisin, VIT, VI If (Jour, yutr., 21 {19)1), Yo. 6*, pp. 622-6 )(), 
lUj. 1: 22 {19)2), A'o. 1, pp. 91-100, fija. Ji ). — A ce)ntinuation of the series, some* 
pai>ers e^f which have be*en noted (E. S. R., 8G, p. S50). 

VIT. No///c dictnnj farfors affrvthuf the iucidcuw and srrrrifu of hvmorrhafjiv 
dvfjcuvratiou in youu</ rals, W. IT. Griffith ami D. J. Mulford. — It has been shown 
that hemorrhagic ele*ge*neration i)roduce*d in ye)ung rats by diets h»w in choline and 
in labile methyl fe)e)d mixture is accemipanied by loss in weight and spectacular 
rise in ne)npre)tein nitrogem of the blood at the e*ritical stage e)f the heme)rrhagic 
state, folle)wed by gains during the* ])erioel e)f si)e>ntane*enis re*ce)ve*ry, if this e)e*e*urs. 
Restriction of fe)e)el intake results in pre)tectie)n against the renal li*sie)ns elevedop- 
ing on the same diet fed ad libitum. Dietary supplements of cholesterol i)ro- 
duce injurie)ns effects within fre>m 30 te) 40 days ev(*n e)n diets ce)ntaining 
more than the amount eif choline veepiired for e‘omi)lete protc*ction during the 
critical S-day iieriod. Suppleunents e)f thiamin, riboflavin, pyrieloxin, calcium 
pantothenate, ascorbic acid, vitamin K, and “vitamin P“ do ne)t affect the severity 
e)f the results of labile* methyl deliciency, hut nle*otinlc acid c*xerts a me)derate* 
choline-opposing action. 

Vlir. The relation of eystivc and of methionine to the requirement of choline 
in youny rats, 1). J. Mulford and W. II. Griffith. — E.xiH'riine*nts are* re*i)e)rte*el whie*h 
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are interpreted as demonstrating that the 18-percent casein diet is a suboptimal 
source of cystine for the young rat, inasmuch as growth and efladency of food 
utilization are improved by supplementary cystine (0.1-0.2 percent). Such 
additions, however, increase the deposition of liver fat and the incidence of 
renal hemorrhagic degeneration if the diet is low in choline and necessitate 
the addition of choline. In the absence of dietary choline 30 percent of casein 
is required to supply sufficient methionine and cystine to prevent signs of choline 
and cystine deficiency. It is considered that the needed methionine is not utiliz- 
able ns a source of cystine sulfur. 

The significance of the ratio of lactic to pyruvic acid in the blood after 
exercise, T. E. Friedman and C. J. Babbobka {Jour, Biol, Chem.^ HI (lOil), 
No. S, pp. 99S-994, fig, 1 ). — Attention is called to observations of previous workers 
that the concentration of pyruvic acid in the blood increases greatly after mus- 
cular exercise and then decreases as the lactic acid returns to normal. Experi- 
ments by the authors are presented showing that the pyruvic acid rises and falls 
logarithmically, or nearly so, with time, and following severe muscular exertion 
the early extremely high ratio of lactic acid to pyruvic acid falls rapidly during 
the first few minutes and then decreases slowly, with the point of inflection of 
the curve occurring at from 4 to 10 min., depending upon the severity of the 
exercise. It is considered of special interest that It is at this time that the 
pulse, respiration, oxygen intake, and oxygen content of the blood are rapidly 
returning to normal. The belief is expressed that the ratio of lactic to pyruvic 
acid is an indication of returning normal oxidative conditions. 

Removal of pyruvic acid from human blood in vitro, E. Buedin(; and 
R. Goodhabt {Jour, Biol. Chem.y HI (1941), No. 5, pp, 931-944) —In continua- 
tion of studies of pyruvic acid in the blood (E. S. R., 85, p. 852), evidence is 
presented that defibrinated, heparinized, citrated, and oxalated human bloods 
are capable of removing added pyruvate in vitro. The removal is shown to begin 
immediately upon withdrawal of the blood and to continue at an increasing rate 
for the first 30 min. The removal from whole blood is increased by incubation 
with 0.076 M phosphate, with optimum pH at 7.4, and is not affected by the addi- 
tion of thiamin, cocarboxylase, and glucose or by the oxygen tension of the blood. 
In the presence of 2 percent of fluoride, from 83 to 95 percent of the pyruvic acid 
removed can be recovered as lactic acid. Experiments with whole blood, plasma, 
and washed blood cells showed that the enzyme system responsible for the re- 
moval of pyruvate by blood is heat labile and is located within the blood cells. 
The plasma contains a heat-stable activator of the enzymatic reaction which 
appears to be a phosphorylated intermediary of carbohydrate catabolism, 
probably triose phosphate. The evidence is thought to indicate an analogy 
between the mechanism for the anaerobic removal of pyruvate in blood and in 
muscle. 

The effect of pyridoxinc on the urinary excretion of a new fiuorescent 
substance, S. A. Sinoal and V. P. Sydenstricker. (Univ. Ga.). {Science, 94 
(I 941 )* No, 244 ^ f P* 545 ). — A four- to tenfold increase in the bluish-purple 
fluorescence of urines of normal persons or pellagrous patients was noted follow- 
ing Ingestion of 100 mg. of pyridoxin hydrochloride as compared with the pre- 
ceding control period. The urinary substance responsible for this fluorescence 
resembled the Fi described by Najjar and Wood (B. S. R., 85, p. 702) in its 
adsorption on permutite, elution with 25 percent KCl, and extraction from the 
eluate with isobutanol, but differed from Fi in that it was extracted from only 
the untreated eluate. The presence of the unknown substance could not be 
demonstrated in in vitro tests with pyridoxin either alone or incubated with 
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urine. These results indicated that it might be a new entity and perhaps of 
significance In the Intermediary metabolism of pyridoxin. 

Chemistry and physiology of the vitamins, H. R. Rosenberg {New York: 
Interaoience Pula,, Inc,, 1942, pp, XIX+674* flga, 25), — This monograph, pre- 
senting a comprehensive up-to-date treatment of the chemistry and physiology 
of the vitamins, represents the work of a decade in a very thorough compilation 
of the literature covering all topics of vitamin research. The book begins with 
a definition of the vitamins which distinguishes this group of compounds sharply 
from the hormones and from other essential and nonessential food constltutents, 
and continues with a new classification for compounds which act as vitamins 
and at the same time serve as structural building units or suppliers of energy. 
Each vitamin is then discussed separately, with a review of the nomenclature, 
a tabulation of the historical development, a paragraph on the occurrence, and 
the main discussion dealing with the chemistry and physiology of the vitamins. 
Under chemistry, consideration is given to.jthe following topics : Procedures used 
for the isolation of the vitamin ; proof of its constitution ; its synthesis ; industrial 
methods of preparation ; biogenesis ; speotficity of action ; methods of determina- 
tion, including physical, chemical, and biological methods ; and vitamin standards. 
“The physiology of plants and micro-organisms is separated from the animal 
physiology, which is subdivided into the metabolism of the vitamin, the physi- 
ological action, and the mechanism of the vitamin action. The relation of each 
vitamin to other vitamins, to hormones, and to inorganics is presented in special 
paragraphs. This is followed by a short review of the present-day knowledge of 
the pathological aspects, the hypovitamlnoses, avitaminoses, hypervitaminoses, 
and paravltaminoses, with a special section on clinical test methods. Finally, 
the vitamin requirements are briefiy stated. The book ends with a list and 
abstracts of vitamin patents which have issued in the United States of America, 
Great Britain, Germany, and France.” 

Ueber den Vltamingehalt fertlger Speisen [The vitamin content of pre- 
pared foods], H. WiixsTAEDT {Ztschr, Vitaminf orach,, 11 (1941), No, 4, pp. S40- 
361; Fr., Eng, ala, pp, 360-361), — ^About 100 foods, as prepared in the home or 
for restaurant service (Uppsala, Sweden) were analyzed, by methods noted, 
for one or more of the following constituents ; Vitamin A, total carotenoids, a- 
and jS-carotene, thiamin, ribofiavin, nicotinic acid, and ascorbic acid. Soups; 
hors d’oeuvres; egg, fish, meat, and vegetable dishes; desserts; and beverages 
were included among the foods analyzed. 

Meat and human health, 0. A. Elvehjem. (Univ. Wis.). (Jour, Amer. 
Dietet, Aaaoc,, 18 (1942), No, 3, pp, 145-148), — This address gives attention to 
the importance of meat as a source of vitamins, particularly those of the B 
complex. 

Vitamin A value of fresh and dehydrated carrots, R. H. Wilson, J. 0. 
Thomas, and F. DbEds. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Fruit Prod, Jour, and Amer, 
Vinegar Indua,, 22 (1942), No, 1, pp, 15-17, 27, flga, 3), — Carrots of the Chantanay 
variety were used in this study. The dehydrated product was prepared from 
the fresh carrots, scraped, cubed, and blanched In steam for 2 min., by drying 
for 7 hr., the initial temperature being 161® F. dry bulb and 85® wet bulb, 
and the final temperature 140® dry bulb and 83® wet bulb. Combined a- and 
/3-carotene was determined on both the fresh and the dehydrated carrots by 
a modification of the chromatographic adsorption method of Moore (E. S. R., 85, 
p. 583). These determinations were paralleled by bio-assays of vitamin A, 
using the same representative samples of the fresh and dehydrated carrots 
throughout the whole bio-assay period. The samples were stored under nitro- 
gen throughout the test period, the fresh carrots in addition being kept at 5® C. 
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in small lots, each siifticiont for a week's feodlns. The assay proeednro, de- 
scribed fully, involved determination of the response, as evaluated by growth 
and improvement in eye condition, of vitamin A-deficient rats fed supplements 
of the fresh or dehydrated carrots in comparison with the response of rats fed 
supplements, at two levels, of a pure carotene preparation. The fresh carrots 
were found to contain 87.7 percent of water and by chemical' analysis 101 y of 
total carotene per gram (820y per gram, dry basis) ; by the animal assay 
procedure they were found to contain the biological equivalent of TJ3±107 i)er 
gram. The dehydrated carrots, with a moisture content of 6.0 i)ercent, con- 
tained 722y of carotene per gram (773y per gram, dry basis) acconling to tiie 
chemical analysis and the biological equivalent of 702±64y i)er gram. Those 
results indicate close agreement between the chemically determined value for 
carotene and the bio-assay value of provitamin A as obtained by the procetlure 
described. The results also show that carrots dehydrated under the particu- 
lar conditions emidoyed lost but little of their provitamin A content during 
dehydration. 

Vitamin A and ascorbic acid in pulmonary tuberculosis: Determination 
in plasma by the photoelectric colorimeter, II. R. Gktz and T. A. Koernir 
(Atnrr. Jour. Med. 8V/., 202 (/.OJ/), A'o. fi, pp. pt/s. S).— Among the 

comparisons noted in this study of the xdasma vitamin A and ascorbic acid 
values in presumably normal individuals (staff members) and nontuberculoiis 
and tuberculous patients (some immediately following diagnosis and others who 
had been receiving treatment) in a Philadelphia chest clinic serving botli Negro 
and white populations, with many of both races on public assistance, are the 
following : 

The plasma vitamin A lev(ds in tubercuhms patients decreased in proportion 
to the extent of tuberculous involvement. This was also true of th(' ascorl)ic 
acid which approached prescorbutic levels with advanced tuberculosis. Non- 
tuberculous, as well as tuberculous, patients wen* malnourished in both vita- 
mins A and ('. The patients under treatment had iiigher levels of both vitamins 
than tliose just diagnosed. Females of both races had lower A and high(‘r 
C values than males, and there was no age difference in the A valu(‘s. Negn»es 
ill general had lower values of both A and C than the white subjects. 

The comparative value of the blood plasma vitamin A coiiceiitrutioii and 
the dark adaptation as a criterion of vltumin A deficiency, O. Bod.vxsky, 
J. M. Lewis, and Hatg (Science, O't (lOJft) ,No. 2'f'i2, pp. 210-27J) . — A sinies of 
comparisons of blood plasma levels of vitamin A and dark adaptation tests on 
varied intakes of the vitamin is reported, with tlie conclusion that the iilasma 
vitamin A concentration is a considerably more sensitive indicator of vitamin 
A deficiency than is the dark adaptation test. 

The mean plasma vitamin A value for 46 infants from 8 weeks to 6 im». of 
age receiving from 1,260 to 1,500 International Units of vitamin A was 74 I. U. 
l)er 100 cc. and for 47 infants of the same age receiving 17,000 I. IJ. daily was 
1)3 I. U. per 100 cc. In no case did the value fall below 45 I. U. No differences 
between the two groups were found in dark adaptation readings. In a group of 
infants kept for from 2 to 4 mo. on diets furnishing only about :135 I. U. of 
vitamin A daily, the plasma values fell by from 4 to 23 units with no increase 
in dark adaptation. In another group of 12 Infants who were kept for periods 
of from 2 weeks to 4 Vj mo. on a diet devoid of vitamin A the plasma values 
of 7 fell below 45 units, and the subjects showed abnormal dark adaptation. 
AVhen 5 were given 150 1. U. of vitamin A daily for 1 mo., the dark adaptation 
becam# normal in every case, though the plasma concentration remained low. 

The mean value for 19 normal children from 6 to 12 yr. of age was 117 I. U. 
per KX) cc., with a range of fi’om 70 to 197, and all of the subjects had normal 
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(lark adaptation. In a fj^roiip of 118 children of the same age hospitalized for 
various conditions, including malnutrition, the mean plasma vitamin A valm* 
was 89 and tl )0 range from ‘J5 to 198 I. U., with values below the designated 
normal of 67 I. LI. for children of that agt* in 22 cases. Only one of the entire 
group showed abnormal dark adaptation. 

Dark adaptation and vitamin A: Further studies with the biophotom(‘ter, 
P. C. Jeans, K. L. Blanchard, and F. E. SArrERTHWAiTE (Jour, Pcd., 18 
yo. 2, pp. nO-IOJf, flijH. 11 ). — Further ob.servations with the biophotometer as an 
instrument for determining dark adaptation as a measure of vitamin A deficiency 
( E. S. K., 77, p. 886) are reported, with a critical discussion of the inconsistent 
results reported hy some investigators. 

“Evidence is presented that the results obtained witli this instrument are 
consistent from test to test of the same subjects and correspond with the vitamin 
A status of those subjects, when the teclmic employed is satisfactory and when 
certain interpretations are applied. By mathematical analysis of the results. 
th(» technic described in 1937 lias been shown to be sjitisfactory. ReiX)rts of 
inconsistent results by oth(»r observers have been reinterpreted in the light of 
our own experience, with th(‘ conclusion that the apparent inconsistencies have 
a logical explanation in variability of the status of the subject rather than in 
fallibility of the t(*st. Normal subjects with ample vitamin A intake, while 
remaining in good healtii, have mu'iiial test results at all times. The subjects 
of our observation group who had poor dark adaptation and who submitted 
to therapy attaiiKHl normal adaptation in all instances while receiving vitamin 
A. Three subjects receiving an experimental diet of low vitamin A content 
showed changes in dark adaidation ability paralleling the depletion of this 
material and later repletion.” 

In the authors’ experience dietary deficiency alone appeared to be the cause 
of impaired dark adaptation in only a few instances. The most common cause 
was thought to be a deficiency in utilizatiem of vitamin A resulting from illm‘ss, 
especially infections. Seasonal differences in incidence are thought to be related 
more closely to seasonal variations in infection than in diet. 

A comparison of two nietliods of nKuisiiring dark adaptation, R. E. Eck- 
HARor and L. V. Johnson {Jour. Ped., 18 {lUJfl), Ao. 2, pp. PJo-lfW. ftps. 2 ). — 
From results of r(*peated da ck -adaptation tests on the same subject with the 
bioidiotometer and the Hecht adaidoineter, the authors conclude that as usually 
conducted the light us«‘d for bleaching in the biophotoineter test is not bright 
enough, with the result that cone adaptation is absent. When the intensity of 
the bh^aching light is sutliciently increased, the cone adaptation can be measured 
with the biophotonietor. The first reading obtained after the bleaching period 
with the biophotometer is thought to re])resent the final cone threshold obtained 
with the adaptometer. Within the limits of error, rod adaptation was found 
to be identi(.*al with both instruments. Continued u.se of the biophotometer in 
the study of vitamin A deficiency is thought to be valid, and it is suggested 
that measurements of dark adaptation be continued for lo or 20 min. following 
the bleaching period. 

Cure of egg-white injury in rats by the “toxic” fraction (avidiii) of egg 
white giv<ui parenterally, P. Gyorgy and C. S. Rose (Science, 91/ (19^1), No, 
2437 , pp. 261-262 ). — In the experiments reix>rted here avidiu concentrates 
mixed with the food proved toxic, but parenterally they were nontoxic and 
even i)ermitted improvement in the manifestations of egg-white injury when 
cooked egg wdiite was substituted for commercial egg while in the diet. The 
explanation offered for this paradox is that the avidin concentrates contained 
not only free avidin but also bound biotin. This compound of biotin was 
stable under conditions prevailing in the intestine so that the biotin remained 
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ellectiyely inactiyated, whereas a split occurred in the piirnni i ai medium 
liberating the concealed biotin, which then acted therapeuti(.Mii:«. 

On the porphyrin nature of the fluorescent * ‘blood caked** whiskers of 
panthothenic acid deflcient rats, L. W. MoElkot, K Salomon, F. H. J. Fiqqb, 
and G. R. Cowgill (Science, 94 (1941), No. 2446, p. 467).— The reddish material 
obseryed around the nose and on the whiskers of rats on a pantothenic acid- 
deficient diet, a condition described by Daft and Sebrell (B. S. R., 83, p. 139) 
as nosebleed and by Unna (E. S. R., 86, p. 423) as blood-caked whiskors, has 
been found to contain a large proportion of coproporphyrln shown to be derived 
from the Harderian gland. Attention is called to the report of Chick, Macrae, 
and Worden (E. S. R., 85, p. 856) in which the material was designated as a 
protoporphyrin. 

Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. — V, The lactation-pro- 
moting properties of cystine wiien added to casein diets. VI, Quantitative 
requirements of various components of the vitamin B complex for lacta- 
tion. VII, The existence of a new dietary factor essential for lactation, 
B. SL'RB (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 4^5 (194^)* pp. 64). — In continuation of the series 
of bulletins on the general subject of dietary requirements for fertility and 
lactation (E. S. R, 69, p. 760), the present publication submits recent findings 
on three phases of the investigation. Parts V and VII Imve been essentially 
reported (but with less detail) in another source (E. S. R., 87, p. 592). The 
quantitative requirements discussed in part VI were determined following the 
depletion of reserves of the vitamin B complex of female rats with litters 
transferred from an optimal stock diet to a highly purified experimental diet. 
For rearing of the young to proceed normally, it was found necessary to 
furnish the mother with the following daily vitamin supplements: “120 ng. Bi 
(thiamin), 120 /xg. riboflavin, 50 /tg. Bo, 15 mg. choline chloride, 1 cc. of a 
solution of ‘W* factor equivalent to 1 gm. of liver extracts, and 6 mg. niacin. 
It was not determined whether the niacin is essential for the lactating rat. 
By such procedure of transfer experiments it is, of course, possible that there 
was still storage of unidentified components of the vitamin B complex essential 
for lactation from the previous stock diet. Choline was found to be an in- 
dispensable component of the vitamin B complex for growth and lactation of 
the albino rat.” 

The vitamin C content of New York State vegetables, D. K. Tressler 
(New York State Sta. Cir. 196 (1942), pp. 16, -fig. 1). — This circular, based chiefly 
on previously published work of the station as noted in the bibliography, 
brings together data on the ascorbic acid content of various vegetables, and 
discusses the factors, such as variety, freshness, maturity, cooking, fermenta- 
tion, and dehydration, that affect the ascorbic acid content. 

A comparison between interlitter and intralitter variation in rats with 
respect to the healing of rachitic bones by vitamin D, K. H. Coward and B. W. 
Kassneb (Biochem. Jour., 35 (1941), No. 8-9, pp. 979-982). — “It has been shown, 
by carefully planning an experiment designed primarily for other purposes and 
analyzing the variance according to the method proposed by Fisher, that the 
variation between litters of rats in response to vitamin D is much greater than 
the variation between rats of the same litter as judged by their weights when 
they were first given the rachltogenlc diet. The results emphasize strongly the 
importance of using ‘litter-mate’ comparisons in biological assays of vitamin D.” 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Directory ^ commercial testing and college research laboratories, A. E. 
Rapuzzi (U. Com., Bur. Standards Misc. Pub. 171 (1942), pp. lll+eS).— 
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This directory lists 244 commercial testing laboratories with 71 branch labora- 
tories or offices, together with indications of the types of commodities which they 
are willing to test for commodity acceptance purposes. Laboratories of 199 
colleges which are used not only for purposes of instruction but also to a con- 
siderable extent for research work are also listed. The laboratories are listed 
alphabetically and again according to geographical disthbution. An outline is 
given of the certification plan in accordance with which manufacturers have 
expressed their willingness to certify to purchasers that material supplied on 
orders based on the indicated Federal specifications and commercial standards 
complies with the requirements and tests of these specifications. The types of 
commodities investigated are classified as follows : Animals and animal products 
(except wool and hair) ; vegetable food products, oil seeds, expressed oils, and 
beverages; vegetable products (except food, fibers, and wood) ; textiles; wood 
and paper; nonmetallic minerals; ores, metals, and manufactures (except ma- 
chinery and vehicles) ; machinery and vehicles; chemicals and allied products; 
and commodities not elsewhere classified. 

Determination of resilience of textiles by compression testing, K. R. 
Fox and E. R. Schwarz (Textile Res., 12 (1942), No. 10, pp. 2-7, figs. S ). — 
This paper discusses the proper interpretation of the load-deformation curves 
obtained in testing the behavior of fabrics or bulk fiber during compression and 
the recovery therefrom. It is pointed out that the time factor is of importance 
and must be considered for an intelligent interpretation of compression-test 
diagrams. Further statistical methods for planning the tests and analyzing the 
data are suggested. 

New fibre, made from cow’s milk, used in te.\tile manufacturing (Jour. 
Milk Technol, 4 (194i)y ^o. 6, pp. S4S-846, figs. 4)- — It is noted that this fiber, 
known as Aralac, is now being made on a commercial scale, after 4 yr. of ex- 
perimentation, at Taftville, Conn., by a special manufacturing division of the 
National Dairy Products Corporation. Casein, which constitutes about 3 percent 
of skim milk, is extracted, dried and ground, treated with chemicals, and heated 
for conversion into a viscous honeylike form. This is forced through spinnerets, 
and the emulsion emerges as thousands of strands of fiber called “wet tow.” 
After many other treatments, the wet tow becomes the soft fiber Aralac, which 
can be cut into any length. The felt hat industry was the first to use Aralac, 
and today most fur-felt and wool-felt hats in the United States, Canada, and 
South America are made in part from it. Textile mills, experimenting with the 
fiber, found that several processing changes were necessary before desirable 
blending qualities with other fibers were achieved. Aralac, as processed for 
textiles, was found to supply drape and substance which previously could be 
obtained only through the use of fur and wool in some fabrics. 

What is “Aralac”? H. R. Mauersberoeb (Ragon Textile Mo., 23 (1942), No. 
S, pp. 54-55, figs. 3). — In this article, which consists of excerpts from a speech 
by F. C. Atwood, it is pointed out that Aralac, although made from casein, is 
not, correctly speaking, a casein fiber but a protein base or modified protein 
man-made fiber, since the coagulated filaments formed by extruding the thick, 
sirupy casein dispersion through spinnerets do not constitute the Aralac liber, 
and is is only after the extruded filament has been subjected to various chemical 
treatments to harden it and modify both its physical and chemical nature that 
Aralac results. The properties of the Aralac fiber can be regulated by the type of 
chemical reaction to which the filaments are subjected, and in practice the 
chemical treatments to be applied are governed by the properties required in the 
than for the textile manufacturer. It is pointed out that further research can 
textile fiber. For example, a different fiber is made for the hat manufacturer 
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improve this protein-base lll)er, ami that even the present-day Aralac iie(*d not 
possess tlie weaknesses of tlie protein tll>er as llrst made l)y the Italians. 

The present situation in ramie liber, A. C. Wiutiord {Raifon Textile Mo.. 23 
{Ii)Ji2), Xo. 8, pp. fifjif. 3 ). — Tills review of the ramie situation points to 

the sueeessful develoianent in America of a machine for decorticating ramie and 
of a process for degumming the fibers to overcome their brittleness. It is 
noted furtlier that exiieriments liave shown tliat ramie can be successfully and 
economically grown in the South, and that the "domestic material can be de- 
corticated with less loss to give a finer, more easily worked tiber tlian the im- 
ported Chinese ramie. In discussion of tlie chemical and physical properties 
of ramie, it is pointed out that it has greater tensile strength and a greater 
water absorptive power than cotton, and that the tensile st rough of ramie tiber 
is from oO to Gd i>ercent great(*r when wet than when dry. In blends witli wool 
or rayon or cotton it gives added strengtii ami wearing quality, and prevents 
shrinkage iiinm soaking in wat<*r or laundering. The ramie blend, in the case 
of rayon, also prevents stretcdiing and loss of strengtii upon wetting; and, in 
the case of cotton, results in a cloth witli greater luster and eye appeal. Eecause 
of these desirable ([ualitios and its promise as a new staple crop, it is jiredicted 
that ramie, either alone or in blends, will find increased war and post-war use. 

The effect of sodium thiosulfate and sodium hydrogen sulliti; on some 
silks, K. L. Johnson, M. K. Eichte, and K. Eihjak. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). {Iowa 
l::>tatc Col. Jour, iairi., tO (iIl-}2), Xo. J, pp. — “Quantitative comparison 

has been made of the effect of 50-volume baths of watei- and of N sodium 
thiosulfate in 10 hr. at 4tC C. on the residual weight, ash nitrogen, and WTt 
strength of plain-woven wild-silk fibroin, silk fibroin, and iron-weighted, lead- 
weighted, tin-weighted, tin-lead-weighted, and zinc-weighted silks. Similar 
data have been presented for the effect of oO-volume baths of 1.9'SS2 n scHlium 
hydrogen .sulfite in 10 hr. at 40'\ and for this treatment followed by 1 hour’s 
Steaming at 123.9°. But slight changes occurred in the total nitrogen or wet 
strength of the silks during these treatment.s. The effect of sodium thiosul- 
fate on the weight and ash of the weighted silks appears anomalous. Sodium 
hydrogen sulfite, in 50-volume baths, 0.0500 to 2.0000 n, lias been shown to 
have no effect in 1 hr. at 100° on the wet strength of either silk fibroin or wild- 
silk fibroin.” 

A new culture medium for the growth of Cliaetomium glohosum, W. G. 
Chack and G. S. Uklauh (Amcr. J)yc.stuff Hptr., 31 {191/2). .Vo. /.}, pp. 331-3.13. 

J). — This investigation was directed toward developing a medium better 
suited to the growth of C. f/lobo.sum than the Czapek agai’ in general u.se, in 
order that a large quantity of the siwres might be available foi‘ the accepted 
testing of mildew-proofed fabrics. The medium finally developed used finely 
divided (.‘ellulose (mechanically disintegrated) as a .source of carbon and 
KII2BO4 as a buffer. It is claimed for the proiK).sed medium that (1) the time of 
sporing is cut to 4 or 5 days, (2) the (piantity of .spores produced is many times 
that obtainable on Czapt^k agar, (3) growth of common air-borne contaminants 
is greatly reduced if not entirely eliminated, and (4) the work of lu-eparation 
of the medium is not much greater than with other culture media. 

Stain removal from fabrics: Home method.s, M. S. Furhy {U. N. Dept. 
Af/r.. Farmers' Bui. 11/11/, [rev.] (191/2), pp. [2]-fJt), flijs. 8).~This revision of 
an earlier edition (E. S. K., 55, p. 898) presents the gcmeral principles of stain 
removal, and tells how to lemove many kinds of stains from present-day 
fabrics. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 

Performance of domeslic frozen food cahiiiets, .1. K. NkhoL'iS. (I’a. 
Kxpt. Sta.). {Ayr. Euyin., 2A Mo. 7, p. 2.U, fly. 1 ). — Tliis rejjort coiicern- 

ing three doniestic-tyim frozen-food cabinets assigned to use by four families 
indicates satisfactory iM‘rforinance of the units in the freezing and frozen 
storage* of various fruits and vegetables and nu'jits prepared according to 
standard practices as the home supplies warrantee] packaging throughout the 
s(‘ase)n. In the opinieui of liousewives, all e)f the fexxl frozeai was highly satis- 
facteuy. All of the foods were usable over the* study i)eriexl of 10 mo., and there 
were ne) losses. Frozen cauliflower was considered preferable* to fresh e*auli- 
lleaver. The cost eif oiH*ration for the 3-, 0-, and l;Vcu. ft. cabinets was 
feuind te) he oO, OT), and 123 kw.-hr. per month, r(‘spe(‘tively. A few tests on 
the l ate of freezing of meat in different shai>es, cuts, and weiglits, placed in the 
freeze!* witli one flat surface in contact with the plate and the rest expo.sed to 
tlie air, showed that the entire piece ditl not freezi* simultaneously. A ‘J.S-lb. 
steak re(iuin*d about a 2-hr. p<‘ri<xl to pass through the zone of crystal for- 
mation and was nearly uniformly frozen at the end ol 0 lir. ; tlx se two i)eriods, 
resj)e(‘lively, amounted to about G l)r. and from lo to IG hr. with a o-lh. roast. 
The latter, removed from the freezer and placed in a domestic refrigerator in 
a compartment at about 3<S'‘ F., reepured nearly 10 hr. to reach tin* average 
temp(*rat\ire of ‘JS". After 3G additional hours, parts of the meat attained a 
iemix‘rature of 31. o , with the* largest portion below 3ir\ 

ITe.ssun* ga.solim* and pi‘(‘ssure kerosene stoves, A. F. iXcbrufilca 

^7(/. (’//'. 10 ( pp. 12, fiys. 12 ). — This publication summarizes iit nontechnical 
terms the fa<*tors of safety, construction, ami iMU’formaticM? from tlie detailed 
repoil not(*d pr(*viously (F. S. li., 87, i>. 8U7). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

l*roceedings of the Eighth American Scieiitiflc Eongress. — V, Agriculture 
and eonservation ( N. Aon'r. !2ri. Cony., Waxhinyffoi, 10)0. Proc., vol. pp. 3)S, 
pis. 0, fiys. 7).— 'rids volume contains about 40 ixipers presented before the 
.section of agriculture and conservation of this Congn*ss (F. 8. R., 83, i>. 1). 

E.\p(*riim*nt station research on wav problems in the home, S. L. Smith 
ami G. Au.vms (U. N. Dcpi. Ayr., Mine. Pub. o02 il9J/2), pp. [2]-f3fl). — This 
publication, dealing witli the work of the Stale agricultural experiment stations 
throughout the fiscal year 11)40-41 on problems affecting the home, brings 
togetlu*!* flndiiigs of investigations in the following tieUls: Mineral utilization 
and reciuireiuents ; vitamin functions and requirements; vitamins in foods: 
f(Mxl .selection, preparation, and utilization; food preservation; food consump- 
tion and mitriti(jnal .status; textiles and clothing; the hoiisi* — construction, 
<ar(‘, and equipment; family economics; and family relationships. 

Si.xty-flrst AihiiihI Report of the New York State Agriciilturul Experiment 
Station, ( 1942], P. .1. Tarrott {Mow York State Sta. Rpt. 10)2, pp. The 
exiK*rim(*nlal woik not i)reviously referred it) is for tlie most iRirt noted el.wio- 
wlieix* in this issue. 

Farm Research, lOctobcr 1, 1942] {Puna Res. [Xeu' York State Sta.], 
S (10^)2), Xo. i, pp, 12, fiys. (S). — In addition to articles noted elsewhere in this 
issue, this number contains the following: Filtering Milk on the Farm, by A. 
0. Dahlherg (pp. 1, 2) ; Looking Ahead, by A. J. Heiiiicke (p. 4) ; and Dehy- 
drating Fruits and V(*getahlcs (p. 7) (F. S. R., 87, p. 450;. 



NOTES 


Georgia University and Coastal Plain Station. — Silas H. Starr, director 
of the Coastal Plain Station since 1919, died November 6, 1942, at the age of 
54 years. A native of Georgia and a graduate of the College of Agriculture 
in 1910, he served as instructor there from 1914 to 1919. He was widely known 
in the State for his work in developing its tobacco, peanut, hog, and cattle- 
raising industries and for his studies with shade tobacco near Bainbridge. 

Massachusetts Station. — ^Dr. Arthur D. Holmes of the E. L. Patch Company 
has been appointed research professor of chemistry vice Dr. E. B. Holland, 
recently retired, and will devote himself very largely to the study of foods and 
problems of nutrition. Dr. Julia Holmes (nee Outhouse), formerly professor 
and chief in nutrition in the Illinois University and Station, has been appointed 
research professor In home economics. 

Dr. William B. Esselen, Jr., assistant professor of horticultural manufactures, 
is devoting about half of his time to consultation service in the U. S. D. A. 
Office of Agricultural War Relations along food processing and packaging lines. 
Military leave has been given to Drs. Monroe E. Freeman and Dale H. Sieling, 
research professors of chemistry; Dr. Carl Olson, Jr., research professor of 
veterinary science; Ralph L. France, assistant research professor of bacteri- 
ology ; Dr. Arthur S. Levine, assistant research professor of horticultural manu- 
factures ; Peter M. Bcmben, laboratory assistant ; Edward B. Donnelly, technical 
assistant in floriculture; and Dr. H. Robert DeRose, assistant chemist. 

Minnesota University and Station. — ^The outstanding career of Dr. Ross A. 
Gortner, associated with the institution since 1914 and for nearly 25 years chief 
of Its division of agricultural biochemistry, was brought to a sudden close by 
his death on September 30, 1942, at the age of 57 years. While at the station, 
he had made important contributions in many fields including the black animal 
pigments, or melanins ; proteins, especially the cereal proteins and their relation 
to the properties of flour and dough; and colloids, especially their physico- 
chemical properties and the role of water in living processes. His contributions 
to scientifle journals numbered over 300. He was also author of Outlines of 
Biochemistry, Selected Topics in Colloid Chemistry, and J. Arthur Harris, 
Botanist and Biometrician. He was a recipient of the Osborne medal in cereal 
chemistry and at the time of his death was president of Sigma Xi. 

Oklahoma Station. — The utilization of native bluestem pasture is being 
tested on an extensive scale on 1,450 acres of a land utilization area of 3,000 
acres, which has been made available to the station by the U. S. D. A. Soil 
Conservation Service. The present tests involve use of different supplements 
and comparison of all grazing v. use of part of the area for hay. 

Raymond Marshall and K. C. Davis, cooperative agents in cotton marketing 
of the U. S. D. A. Agricultural Marketing Service, have been succeeded by 
William B. Hudson and John D. Campbell. 

Puerto Rico Federal Statiou.—Dr. Kenneth A. Bartlett, acting director 
since November 1941, has been appointed director. 
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Alkaloids in certain species and interspecific hybrids of Nicotiana, H. H. 
and C. R. Smith. (U. S. D. A.) {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. ii.], 65 Ao. 7, pp. 

S4y-^59, fig. 1 ). — Of wild species of Nicotiana, 2D which comprised a representa- 
tive sample of the genus as regards phylogenetic grouping, chromosome number, 
and geographic distribution were found to contain one or more alkaloids. 
N, alata, N. higelovi, N. gossei, and A. wigandioidcB apparently contained only 
nicotine. A. glutinosa^ N. mariiimay N. otopfiora, N. tomentona^ and A, trigom- 
phylla apparently contained only nornicotine. A. glauca and A. dehneyi contained 
largely anabasine with some nicotine. The remaining 18 species analyzed con- 
tained mixtures of nicotine with nornicotine, and in 13 of these nornicotine 
was the predominant alkaloid. In crosses between A. tataemn, which contains 
mostly nicotine, and species whose alkaloidal complex was made up largely 
or entirely of nornicotine, the hybrids contained mainly nornicotine, together 
with small amounts of nicotine. The Fi and amphidiploid A\ tabacum X A. glauca 
(anabasine) contained mostly anabasine with some nicotine. In one sample 
of this Fi a trace of nornicotine was detected. It was concluded that the genetic 
factors for nornicotine and anabasine formation are partly dominant in the Fi 
over those controlling nicotine formation. Although the species considered as 
the probable wild progenitors of the cultivated A. tabacum and A. rustica have 
a low alkaloidal content which is predominantly nornicotine, the two cultivated 
species themselves have a high alkaloidal content that is mostly nicotine. A 
suggested explanation of this relation is that the manner of origin, selection, 
and culture of the cultivated species produced a high alkaloidal content, which 
in turn favored the formation of nicotine. 

The distribution of phytic acid in wheat and a preliminary study of some 
of the calcium salts of this acid, J. G. Hay {Cereal Chem., 19 (1942), No. 5, 
pp. S26-333f fig. 1). — Analyses, by methods outlined, of various commercial 
(English) mill products of wheat showed that the phytic acid phosphorus was 
proportional to the fibtT content. In certain constituents of these products, 
notably germ and parenchymatous cellular tissue of the endositerm, the phytic 
acid phosphorus was in a higher ratio to the fiber than in the pericarp tissue. 
The calcium salts of phytic acid produced at different pH values and dried 
at different temperatures were characterized as to their composition and solu- 
bility. With the phytic acid extracted from bran, the calcium salt obtained 
at pH values likely to exist in the digestive system was a hexacalciiun salt. 

Kinetics as a function of temperature of lipase, trypsin, and invertase 
activity from —70 to 50“ C. <—94 to 122“ P.), 1. W. Sizer and E. S. 
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JosEPiisoN {Food 7iVn., 7 {19Ii2), Xo. ,3, pp. 201-209, flps. 3 ). — It was found 
that the rate of hydrolysis effected hy all three enzymes at temperatures both 
above and below O'* C. increases exponentially wulh temperature in accordance 
with the Arrhenius ecpiation. Heat inactivation of th(‘se enzymes occurred 
above 40°. A sharp break in the relationship of rate to temperature appeared 
at from 0® to — 2®, a low activation energy cliaracterizing the system above 
this temperature. The activation energies observed were as follows: Lipase 
7,000 and 37,000 calorit*s, trypsin 10,400 and 05,000, and invert ase 11,100 and 
00,000 calories. In all the enzyme systems studied (except in that of lipase with 
glycerol present in the digest, of which the freezing point \vas — 18.5°) the 
shift in activation energy from a low to a high value occurred at about the 
temperature at which the digest changed from liquid to solid. It is there- 
fore impossible to predict enzyme action below 0° from experiments made above 
this temperature. It was found (hat although enzyme action is markedly rtdjirded 
in the solid state, low temperatures do not inactivate enzymes. The storage of 
lipase, trypsin, and invertase for 27 days at —70° did not affect their hydrolytic 
activity subsequently measun‘d at 30°. Th(‘ application of tlic.^^e results to 
the problem of low-temperature storage of foods is pointed out. 

Micro-Kjeldahl nitrogen determination without use of titration proce- 
dure, W. II. Taylor and G. F. Smith. (Uiiiv. III.). {Indus, and Fngin. (hem., 
AnaJpt. Ed., H {19Ji2), No. 5, pp. 4^7-.'f39, ftps. 2 ). — Two inodilications avoid 
the troublesome use of methyl red as indicator. The lirst method consists in 
a potentiometric titration to the pll represented by the boric acid absorption 
solution after dilution to a definite volume and estimation of the ammonia con- 
tent by reference to a calibration curve. The second consists in reading the 
ammonia content from a calibration curve of pH values plotted against milli- 
liters of 0.01 N ammonia, pH having lu'en deterinim^d by means of a din‘ct-reading 
meter. 

An improved Soxhiet e.vtractor, M. II. Neustadt. (U. S. L). A.) {Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 1/f {192^2), Xo. 5, p. J^Sl, fig. /). — The freedom 
of How of the solvent through the thimble was incr(‘as(‘d by placing in the 
extractor a piece of glass rod such a length as to n'st at an angle and to 
support the thimbhi about 3.25 cm. above the bottom of the extractor. In the 
extraction of fat from samples of soybean flour the rate of removal of the 
soluble material was markedly increased. 

Stable sodium thiosulfate and starch solutions, J. Ehrlich {Indus, and 
Enyin. them., Analyt. Ed., 1/f {19/f2), Xo. 5, p. /fOd ). — A 0.1 n thiosulfate solu- 
tion was effectively stabilized by adding 0.05 percent sodium hydroxide and 0.1 
percent sodium benzoate. A starch solution of e.ssentially the A. O. A. C. formula 
was stabilized by 0.1 percent of the benzoate^ and 0.1 percent of sodium hydroxide. 

Amporometric titrations: Ainperometric determination of phosphate 
with uranyl acetate, I. M. Kolthoff and G. Cohn. (Univ. JMinn.). {Indus, 
and Engin. them., Analyt. Ed,, J/f {19 i2), Xo. 5, pp. /tl2-/flS, figs. S). — A pro- 
cedure for the arniierometric titration of pho.sphate with uranyl ac(‘tate at room 
temiierature is given. The accuracy was shown to be 1 percent or better with 
from 0.01 to 0.0003 m concentrations of o-phosphato. In 0.0001 m phosphate the 
accuracy was of the order of 4 percent. When the phosphate concentration is 
greater than 0.004 m the galvanometer can be u.scd simply as a null-point instru- 
ment. Uranyl acetate is added with exclusion of air until the deflection of the 
galvanometer suddenly increases. Alkaline earth phosphates can be titrated 
by the standard procedure. Calcium In large amounts, iron, and organic anions 
interfere. Methods for eliminating the interference are described. 

Quantitative determination of cellulose in raw cotton fiber: A simple and 
rapid semimicro method, J. II. Kettering and C. M. Conrad. (U. S. D. A.). 
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{Indufi. and Engin. Chrm., Anali/I. Ed., IJf (19^,2), No. 5, pp. /i32-/iS/,, fig. /) — A 
now somiinioroniodiod for flie qiiantitativo dotormi nation of colliiloso in raw cot- 
ton, simpler and more rapid than any horetc^foro available, accomplishes the 
maximum removal of the accompanying organic noncellulose materials with a 
minimum of ecpiipment, sample, and damage to the fiber itself. The method 
consists of a 4-hr. Soxhlot extraction with hot ethyl alcohol, followed by drying 
and a 2-hr. extraction with boiling 1 perc(*nt sodium hydroxide. The cellulo.se 
is determined by dichromate oxidation of the whole sample and titration of the 
re.sidual dichromate with ferrous ammonium sulfate. The proposed method 
is recommended particularly for the determination of the cellulose content of 
raw cotton and may be used in analyses of desized fabrics but not for cellulosic 
materials which contain lignin. 

A special feature of the procedure is the titration of potassium dichroniate 
solutions with ferrous arnnionium sulfate using o-phenanthroline indicator over 
a ground-glass plate beneath which is an electric light. This is much more 
rapid and conviaiient than the u.sual titration with an outside indicator and 
spot plate. 

l^hosplioriis analysis of plant material, B. R. Bertramson. (Oreg. Kxpt. 
Sta.) (I^hint 17 {19)2), No. S, pp. lt'p-)51/). — The author describes a 

method ba.sed upon tlie (‘xtraction of the tinely ground plant material with 1 
percent sulfuric acid, a r(*agent which he found to effect a separation of the 
inorganic phosphate (‘oiitent from the organically combined phosphorus such 
that the latter could be determined as the diffenmee between total phosphate 
content and the phosphate extracted by tlie dilute acid and colorimetrically 
determined. 

Spice containiiiatioii and its control, J. Yesair and O. B. Whxiams {Food 
Rctf., 7 (191f2), No. 2, pp. 118-12G ). — In general, spices as received by importers 
showed heavy contamination with bacteria. There may be an appreciable re- 
duction in the bacterial content during their processing at the manufacturing 
plants through mc’chanical removal by .screening methods. 

Several lots of black pepper were subjected to heat, ranging from a treatment 
of 5 lb. of steam pressure foi’ 5 min. to 15 lb. of pressure for 15 min. Results 
indicated that the spice contamination varied in its re.sistance, but that a rela- 
tively mild treatment is effective in most in.stances. Cooking tests indicated 
a loss in potency of about 10 percent following a heat treatment of 15 min. at 15 
lb. of pres.sure. Practical sterility of .apices was obtained by the use of ethylene 
oxide. The ('ffectiveuess of this agent appeared to be due to a true germicidal 
property and not to a bacteriostatic action. Ethylene glycol was much less effec- 
tive than etliyleiie oxide. Oidy moderate destruction of vegetative forms or 
spores was effected by ethyl formate. Formaldehyde was effective, especially 
against spores, although destruction may have been due to the combined effect 
of residual formaldehyde and the heat treatment u.sed to destroy vegetative cells. 
Upon vegetative cells there may be a combined (‘ffect of destruction and bac- 
teriostasis. Ultraviolet light and ethyl ether were ineffective in the tests \vhich 
were made. 

Action of Visking sausage-casing material on l)acterial growth, I. C. 
Hall {Food. Res., 7 {1942), No. 2, pp. IO 4 -IIO, figs. 2 ). — Pieces of a sausage- 
casing material resembling cellophane were cut 5 by 4.5 cm., laid upon the sur- 
face of poured plates of 2-percent agar peptone medium in Petri dislie.s, and 
their effects upon the growth of various organisms compared with tho.se of 
glass cover-slips of the same size. The behavior of the following organisms was 
observed: Obligate anaerobes — Bacillus hotulinus (types A and B), B. pct'fi'ingens 
(type A), B. hifermentans, B. sporogenes, and B. paraputrificus; facultative 
aerobes — B. carnis, B. tertius, B. polymyxa, and B. Iiistolyticus ; facultative ana- 
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erobcs — Hactcrhnn coJi, B. (icmyvnvs, B. protcns, B, mncomim, and B, para- 
typhosK/n alpha; obligato aorobos (group 1 — iiiteriiicdiate) — Bacillus anthracis, 
B. suhtilis (Ford), Micrococcus aureus, and B. suhtilis (Cohn) ; and obligate 
a(‘robt\s (groups 2 — strict) — B. suhtilis (Marburg), B. attcrimus, Bacterium pyo- 
cyaucum, B. acrtrykCf B. cloacae^ and B, fhtorcsecus. 

The only spore-bearing bacteria vvhicli grew under Visking covers were the 
facultative aerobes and ineinbers of the first or intermediate group of obligate 
aerobes. None of tlu'se is likely to cause spoilage, none has been known to 
cause food poisoning, and all are greatly inhibited by the reduced supply of 
oxygc'n under Visking covers. Of the obligate anaerobes and strictly obligate 
aerobes, none will grow in agar plates under Visking and, therefore, almost surely 
not in sausages. The Visking casings used on cervelat suniiner sausages not only 
inhibit the growth of the obligate anaerobes by allowing the passage of oxygen, 
but they also inhibit the growth of the obligate aerobes and to some extent 
that of many facultative aerobes by restricting the passage of oxygen. 

D<‘tectiou of llacillus tlieriiioacidurans (lierry) in tomato juice, and 
successful cultivation of the organism in the laboratory, It. M. Stkrn, C. P. 
Hkgarty, and O. B. Wilijams (Food Res., 7 (J0Ji2), No. 3, pp. 18G-191). — The 
organism named fails to grow in many artiticial culture media, and when sucli 
growth i.s obtained the organism shows a tendency to attenuation or loss of 
its ability to grow in, and to cause the characteristic “tlat-sour” spoilage of. 
tomato juice. A culture of B. thcrmoacidurans in an artiticial medium was ac- 
climatized, however, by repeated transplanting from tomato juice to tomato 
juice until spoilage would always develop upon its inoculation into normal juice. 
A combination containing proteose peptone, yeast extract, glucose, and KJIlTh 
at pll 5 proved to be a satisfactory rnc'diiun for the cultivation of the organism. 
Abundant crops of vegetative cells and of spores were obtained in this medium. 
Continued transfer of B. thermoaciduraus on nutrient agar produced cultures 
that were unable to grow in and spoil normal tomato juice. On the other hand, 
continued transfer of the organisms on proteose peptone acid agar had no ap- 
parent influence on the ability of the orgaiiLsni to spoil tonjato juice. After 4 
months’ storage in the ice box sealed cultures on proteose peptone acid agar of 
B. thermoaciduraus were still viable and were still able to cause spoilage in 
tomato juice. 

For the detection of B. thermoaciduraus in tomato juice a plating technic 
employing proteose peptone acid agar was found to be most satisfactory because 
the results obtained give both a (pialitative and (piantitative picture of a spoilage 
case. Tomato juice wa.s ob.served to have an inhibiting effect on the growth of 
B. thermoacidurans. Only 1 cc. of juice, therefore, was plated out in 20 cc. of 
medium. 

The preparation and ab.sorptioii .spectra of five pure carotenoid pig- 
ments, F. P. ZsciiKiLE, J. W. Whitk, Jr., B. W. Bkadi^k, and J. R. Roach. 
(Ind. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). (Blant Physiol., 17 (1942), No. 3, pp. 331-346, 
figs. 4)' — a-Carotene, i3-carotene, cryptoxanthol, luteol, and zeaxanthol were 
isolated and purified by chromatographic and crystallization methods accom- 
panied by spectroscopic control. The absorption spectrum of each was determined 
from 3,800 to 5,200 a. u. by a photoelectric spectropho tome trie method. Absorption 
coefficients were found to be relatively insensitive to changes in slit width, except 
in regions where absorption values change rapidly with wavelength. Experi- 
ments with mercury arc radiation and filters also indicate that scattered 
radiation is negligible. The absorption values given are considen?d a suitable 
spectroscopic basis of analysis for individual carotenoids. Differences due to 
solvent are discussed. 

Vitamin-Bi: Estimation in yeast and bread and stability during bread 
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making, E. R. Dawson and O. W. Martin {Jour. Soc. Vhcm. Indus., Trans., 
60 {1941) f No. 9, pp. 241-245). — Different methods for extraction and estima- 
tion of thiamin in yeast and brea<l are reviewed. Or tlie.se, u is nidicateo Uiiil 
the modllication of the thiochrome method described by Dyke ( E. S. R., S5, 
p. 701) and the furtlier moditication suggested by Wang and Harris (E. S. R., 
83, p. 851) are the most satisfactory. For extracting tliiamin from yeast, it is 
recommended that a suspension of (In^ sample in 0.04 n acetic acid lie lieated 
to boiling, cooled, and incubated witli takadiaslase for 4 hr., a portion of the 
diluted centrifuged solution tlien being used for the tliiochrome estimation. For 
extraction from bread, the procedure outlined by Pyke or tlie sliorter boiling 
method gives satisfactory results, although care must he exercised in the latter 
method to prevent charring of the semisolid suspension. Because of this difli- 
culty, it is found desirable to soften the dried .sample by heating the 0.04 n 
acetic acid suspmision for ir> min. by immersion in boiling water and to liquefy 
the starch by incubating the cooled suspension with takadiaslase for 1 hr. pre- 
liminary to the boiling and the subseipient treatment with takadiaslast*. 
Analyses by the recomrmmded methods of a series of thiamin-rich yeasts and of 
breads made with tliese yeasts, over a 0-mo. period in large-scale commercial 
production of 2-11). loaves, showed that 02 percent of the thiamin added to the 
dough as thiamin-rich yeast is retained in the bread. 

Dotoriii illation of vituniiii Hi by yeast fcrnieiitation method: Improve- 
ments related to use of siildti* cleavage and a new fermentometer, A. 8 
Schultz, L. Atkin, and 0. N. Fret {Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 14 
{1942), No. 1, pp. 55-39, figs. 5). — The imdhod, dt‘scribed in detail, is a modifi- 
cation of the original method (E. S. R., 70, p. 11) and d(q)ends on the cht'inical 
inactivation of thiamin by sulfite and the determination of tlie interfering sub- 
stances exerting fermentation activity in tlie residue. Approximately 00 per- 
cent of the fermentation activity of thiamin is destroyed by sulfite at pH o.O-O.O 
at 100® C. for 30 min. Similar treatment of natural materials seldom results 
in such complete inactivation of the fermentation-stimulating property, bur in the 
majority of cases 90 percent or more of the activity is removed by sulfite, halving 
a sullite blank of 10 percent or less. The known interfering substances are not 
affected by this treatment. In the assay, therefore, the fermentation activity 
is measured before and after sulfite treatment, and the difference, expri'ssed in 
terms of pure thiamin chloride, is taken as a measure of the thiamin content of 
the unknown. A small, compact, fm*mentometei , occupying about 2 sq. ft. of table 
si)ace and requiring only one-half the quantities employed in the original method, 
has been designed to make the yeast fermentation melliod available for routine 
use. This apparatus is described and illustrated. Data obtained in the applica- 
tion of the technic to a variety of materials arc presented. 

The accuracy of the spcctrophotomctric determination of vitamin Bi, 
K. II. Coward {Quart. Jour. Pharm. and Pharmacol., 14 {19 4I), No. 4, pp. 329- 
This paper presents an analysis of the results of spectrophotometric de- 
terminations of four different solutions of thiamin in five different laboratorii^s. 
The tabulated results of the determinations indicate that rather wide variations 
were obtained. The two possible sources of error, (1) differences in the purity 
of the samples and (2) differences in instruments (and the operators), are 
discussed. An appendix on the analysis of variance of the results, by J. O. 
Irwin, is given. 

A new colorimetric method for determining small quantities of nicotinic 
acid, R. l\ Daroga {Jour. 80c. Chon. Indus., Trans., 60 {EJ4I), No. 10, pp. 

266, figs. 3 ). — In the simple rapid method, described in detail with regard to 
reagents and procedure, the nicotinic acid is precipitated with phosphomolybdic 
acid, and the precipitate, after washing with dilute acetic acid, is dissolved in 
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0.1 w NaOH. The nicotinic acid-phospliomolyhdatc coinph'x is rediic(*d by treat- 
ing the alkaline solution with stannous chloride, and the niolybdeinnn-blue color 
is matched in the tintometer against the color developed by similar li - ntimml 
of a nicotinic acid standard. The nicotinic acid is extracted from foodstuffs by 
treatment of a water suspension of the material with sodium chloride and 
calcium oxide and steam distilling. The distillate, collected in 20 i>ercent HOI, 
is concentrated by evaporation. For application of the method to iii'ine, the 
diluted urine is steam-distilled for 20 min. to remove the interfering compounds 
trigonelline and methylpyridinium liydroxide, which are also precipitated by the 
reagent. The residual mixture of urine and water is cooled and treated with 
lime and sodium chloride and carried through the i)rocediirc adopted for food- 
stuffs. Determinations by this i)rocedurc gave (plant itative recoveries of 
nicotinic acid added to food or urine sample.s, showed in normal urine a mean 
nicotinic acid and amide content of 1.5 mg. piT 100 cc., and gave valu(\s for 
foodstuffs agreeing with those obtained by other workiTs. Mean values, in 
milligrams per 100 grn., are n^perted for a f(»w materials as follows; Liver 
extract 110, dried bakers’ yeast 80, yeast tablets 4.“>, dried bi'cf extract 04, dried 
milk powder 2.3, and rice 1.0. 

Further notes on the determination of ascorbic acid and sulphur diox- 
ide in fruit juices, II. F. W. Kirkpatrick (Jour. l^oc. Chcni. Indus. , Trans., 60 
(lOItl), 'No. 11, pp. 298-209 ). — In continnance of earlier work (R S. K., 87, p. 481), 
a study was made of the effect of SO 2 with varying sugar concentrations on the 
direct titration of citrus fruit juices with (lichl(»roplienolin(loph(uiol. It was 
found that SO2 In citrus juices did not affect the titration until the sugar con- 
centration of the juice fell below 20 iiorcent. With 15 ti(n-cent of sugars, the 
critical amount of SO- was about 1,000 p. p. m. and with 10 percent about 500 
p. p. in. Equilibrium between the sugar and SO 2 was r(‘ach(‘d in 1 hr. The titra- 
tion procedure, similar to that noted in the previous study, is described, together 
with a modified procedure for seiiaraticjii of the SO2. The latter permittiHl an 
accurate and rapid determination of the SO 2 in the same oiM'ration as the de- 
termination of the ascorbic acid by titration with the dye solution. The direct 
titration method was not affi'Cted by SO- in tin* titrated solution in amounts up 
to 30 p. p. 111 . The iiossible ai>plication to matiu’ials containing little or no 
hexose solution is .suggested. 

Multiplication of bacteria in water and its significance in food spoilage, 
C. H. Castell and L. A. McDermott (Food Ras., 7 (19Ji2), No. 3, pp. 21f4-25S, 
ftfjs. 3). — Water from several hnmired deep and .shallow wells having an initially 
low bacterial content contained organisms which under wimt extensive multiplica- 
tion when the water was cnclosi*d in a container. The typ(^ of container and its 
size (up to 80 gal.) appeared to have relatividy little eff(‘ct on the numbers of 
bacteria which deveIoiK.*d. Imu'ulations of sterile tap water with pure cultures 
of known organisms apix^arcd to confirm the observation that growth in water of 
low organic content was restricted to certain groups of gram-negative bacteria. 
Known species of Pseudomonas weva particularly active in water. Results of 
water examinations made din^ctly after samples wore taken from the well and 
again after the samples had bi'cn sent through tlie mail to the laboratory were 
widely discrepant, as w(*re tIio.se of examinations of sainpli‘s taken at various 
points in the same water supply, great increases in d(*ad-cnd or unused pipes 
being especially noted. 

^e tyiies of bacteria that (Kvelop were obs(»rved to include mainly nonsac- 
charolytic, gram-negative organi.sms having the general characteristics of the 
genera Alcaligenes, Pseudomonas, and Achrotnobacirr. A large proportion of 
these were lipolytic, proteolytic, and oxida.se-iiositive. Many wore active at 
temperatures not far above freezing. That such organisms are injurious to 
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stored me^ts, fish, butter, and other nonacid, protein, or fatty foods is considered 
self-evid'-nt. 

Pr('1 iiiinary experiments indicated that initial concentrations of 1 p. p. m. 
or morr of chlorine markedly reduced the number of organisms, and there was 
no evidence of aftergrowth after a i>eriod of 120 hr. Lower initial concentrations 
of chlorine (from 0.12 to 0.37 p. p. m ) effected a temporary decrease or lag in 
growth, followed by a rate of increase* which was greater than that in the control 
(unclilorinated) water. 

Abstracts of papers presented at Teelinical School for Pickle and Kraut 
Packers, Michigan State (.ollege. East Lansing, Michigan, February 17, 
18, and If), 1942, F. W. Fai?i,\n. (Mich. State Col.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, 
and Amcr. Vinrijar Indus., No. 7, pp. — Al)slra(*ts of papers 

from State colleges and experiment stations collected under thi.s title are as 
follows: The Dc'ath-Hate of Microorganisms During the Pasteurization of 
(hicumber Pickle (p. 207), and Pasteurization of Pickle Products — A Review 
(pp. 210-211), both by J. E. Ftcliells and I. 1). Jones ( U. S. I). A. and N. C. Expt. 
Sta.) ; Producing Sauerkraut Acceptable for Government Purchase (p. 207), 
Important Bacteria That May Be Harmful or B(*neficial to Kraut Fermentation 
(p. 208), and When, llow, and Wliy Should Kraut Factories he IleatedV (p. 211), 
all by C. S. Pederson (N. V. State Sta.) ; and Factors Influencing the Spicing of 
Pickles, by F. W. Fabian and M. G. van Wormer (]>. 207). Vitamins, What They 
Are and What They Do, by C. F. Huffman (pp. 208-209), Vitamin A and C 
Content of Piekh's From Diffenmt Parts of the l)nit(‘d States and Canada, by 
L. J. Camillo, C. A. lloi)j)(*rt, and F. AV. Fabian (]). 209), and Production Shorts — 
A Symposium on Cucumber Production Problems, by J. II. Muncie, C. B. Dibble, 
and J. Tyson tp. 210) (all Mich. Slate Col.). 

Cooperative pickling investigations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, II. E. Gouiosline. (U. S. D. A.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. 
Vincijar Indufi., ;?/ (/th{2), No. 8, pp. 232-233 ). — This is a brief general account 
of the Department of Agriculture work on pickling b<^gun under a separate appro- 
priation in lOflf) and now carried on in cooperation with the North Carolina 
Exptu’iment Station and om‘ of the largo pickling companies. The intention 
to cooiKU’ato with tlie pickling industry as a wdit)l«‘ and some problems of wartime 
packaging arc* topics given siK'cial emphasis. 

Olive experiments of 1940-41 season, W. V. Cruess, J. R. Gilliland, J. 
OsnouNE, and J. Stgihara {Fruit Prod. Jour, and A7ncr. Vinegar Indus., 21 
(f/h)/), No. I/, pp. 113-11 3 ). — The antliors report briefly iii)on some results of 
mixed pack experiments, fiirtlior exix^riments on buffer processing, role of enzymes 
in darkening, further data on u.se of calcium salts in ripe processing, calcium 
chloride in i>ro(‘(^s.sing Greek-style olives, experiments on use of calcium chloride 
on green riiK? olives, tests on use of calcium chloride with Spanish green olives, 
green olive experiments, and frozen pack. 

Freezing v.s. canning, S. Bull. (Univ. 111.). (Quick Frozen Foods, ^ (19J^2), 
No. 12, p. 21). — This is a brief discussion of tlie relative merits of frozen and 
canned foods with respecd to palatability, safety, economy, nutritive value, and 
use of critical war materials. 

Dehydrated food specialties, W. V. Cruess, IT. F. Friar, and J. Sugihar.\. 
[Univ. Calif.] (Canner, 95 (19^2), No. 11, pp. 20, 22). — Very general notes are 
given concerning the preparation, use, and quality of the following dehydrated 
products : Dried vegetable powders, tomatoes, soup mixtures, salad mixtures, 
dehydrated citrus fj'uits for marmalade, precooked dry rice, precooked dehy- 
drated beans, precooked dehydrahHl split peas for soup, and dehydrated meats. 

Vegetable tests, W. V. Cruess. (Univ. Calif.). (T7e«f. Canner and Packer, 
34 (1942), No. 10, pp. 39, 41'4^y fiU- i)- — This paper gives a brief review of 
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investigations conducted by the University Fruit Products Laboratory on dehy- 
drated vt'getables, with recommendations to producers. 

Experiments on drying unsiilfured apricots and peaches, W. V. Cruess. 
(Univ. (\-ilif.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and jUner. Vinegar Indus., 21 (1942), No. J, 
pp. liM), 151). — These experiments show that ptMiches and apricots are not pre- 
vented from darkening by dipping in brine, or pineapple juice, or in thiourea 
solution. They also show that dried i)eaches and dried apricots of fairly good 
color and of exceptionally good cooking quality (‘an be secured by steaming the 
fruit until cooked through, or by heating it in a cane sugar sirup or in a glucose 
corn sirup solution b(‘fore the fiuit is dehydrated or dried in the sun. Dehydra- 
tion of fruit so treated is more practicable than sun drying tis there is less 
darkening and no danger of spoilage by molding or f<‘rinentation during dcdiy- 
(Iration. The author believes that both steaming and the lu*ating in sirup before 
drying have coniniercial possibilities and sugg(*sts them for small commercial 
trial by operators of dehydrators. Samples yr. old stored at 48° F. were still 
of good color, flavor, and cooking ciuality. 

A note on the Japanese quince, A. S. Levjne. (Mass. Expt. Sta.). {Fruit 
Prod. Jour, and Anirr. Vinegar Indus., 21 {1042), No. 6, p. 111). — The pleasing 
fruity aroma of the fruit is lost after heat tia'atnu'nt, the jelly prepari'd from 
this quince alone having little flavor. The Japanese quince improves the flavor 
and character of such products as apple jelly or European quince jelly, however, 
when us(*d at the rate of about 1^0 percent of the fruit, and has additional x) 0 ssi- 
bilities in improving the flavor of apide products, imluding low-acid ciders and 
(berry, plum, and x>rune preserv(?s. In addition to its high acid (content this 
quince is a good source of ix'ctin. Its low starch content permits the concen- 
trated juice to be used directly as a source of acid and pt'cdin. 

Some factors affecting tasK* ami flavor of beverages, M. Levine. (Towa 
StJite Col.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Anier. Vinegar fndus., 21 {1041), No. 3, pp. 
82-85, 01-03, figs. 2). — Precipitation of flavors may be affected by either over- 
or und(*rsweotness or sugar inversion. Coiqjcr, iron, or chlorine in the water 
may cause off-llavors, esp(‘cially in the presence of air or under (‘Xposure to 
sunlight. Micro-organisms may cau.se flavor changes. Vitamin B produced very 
objectionable taste, i)articularly in true fruit and cola products, whereas vitamin 
C tended to preserve the triu? fruit flavor.s. 

Survey of apple juice packed in 1940, II. H. Moiteun, T. Nold, and 
J. J. WiELAM.XN. (11. S. 1). A. et al.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar 
Indus., 21 {10 'fl). No. 3, pp. G8-11). — Kecomiimndations pre.sented by the authors 
are in part as follows: 

The ajjples used may be small but must be of good quality, sound, and ripe. 
A blend is always b(4ter than a single variety. The juice may be clarifled or 
not, at will. Enzyme clarification pnjbably loaves better color and flavor in the 
juice than docs the gelatin-tannin proc(^ss, but it costs more. Centrifuging for 
the production of a cloudy juice is very .satisfactory. Deaeration should prob- 
ably be (‘inployed if plain tin containiTs are u.sed. Glass containers are satis- 
factory beyond que.stion, since glass cannot affect the juice, but breakage and 
weight have to be considered. Enameled tin is less likely to affect the juice 
than plain tin. The juice should be fl/tsh pasteurized at from 180° to 190° F. 
for a few seconds tind placed in the cans within this temperature range. The 
cans should be inverted for 2 or 3 ruin, and then cooled quickly. 

Cider pre.served by new method {Ohio 8ta. Bui. GH {IO 4 O), p. SG ). — This 
report notes improvement of cider flavor by babbling carbon dioxide through 
the cider to remove oxygen before pasteurizing. 

Honey wine: Tliis article reports on experiments on honey mead (honey 
wine) and honey brandy, F. Filipkixo and G. L. Marsh. (Univ. Calif.). 
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(Fruit Prod, Jour, and Anier, Vinegar Indus., 21 (10/fl), No, 3, pp. 78-19, 90 ). — 
Certain nutrient salts pruviding iKJtassium, nitrogen, and phosphate aided fer- 
mentation of mead. Variety of honey and variety of yeast were found to affect 
the rate of fermentation and the quality of the pi-odiiet. 

A very satisfactory honey brandy was obtained. A brandy flavored with from 
5 to 10 percent of honey added after distillation was also very satisfactory. 

Experiments with antioxidants for preventing flavor deterioration in 
canned orange juice, A. J. Nolte, (i. N. Pi llky, and II. W. von liOESECKK. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Food Res., 7 (m^). No, 3, pp. 230-2', 3, figs, 3).— Nine anti- 
oxidants (d-isoascorbic acid, asparagine, le<ilhin, resorcinol, hypophosphorus 
acid, chloresterol, “methyl glucamine,” a-naphthol, and methyl-p-aniinophenol 
(Elon)) in different concentrations were added to Florida Valencia orange juice 
in an attempt to prevmit off-flavor derelopiiuMit in the (‘armed product. Although 
some of the antioxidants prolonged the induction period as measured by the 
peroxide value of the petroleum ether-.solubh‘ matter of the canned juice, no 
correlation could be found betw(‘(‘n the peroxide value and taste of the juice. 
Such correlation w’as made difluult by peel oil in the experimental packs. As 
measun‘d by tln^ peroxide' number of the' pt'troleuin ether-soluble material of 
canned orange juice, tln're were three induction periods. This is believed to 
be due to the successive oxidation of terpenes, fats, and r(‘sins in the canned 
juice, probably in tlm order named. None of the antioxidants in the amounts 
used prevent(*d the destruction of sulfhydryl compounds or the formation of 
higher ketones in the juice. 

There was no correlation between vacuum in the cans and peroxide value 
of the i)etroleuiii ether extract of the canned juice. Juice packed in enamel 
cans was found to have a berter taste than that packed in plain tin cans, but it 
is questioned whether the diff(‘rence could be detected by the av(U*ago consumer. 

All iniprovocl orange juice concentrate, A. Skdky, V. H. FEr.LEus, and W. B. 
Essei.en, Jr. (Mass. Kxpt. Sta.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and .Anicr. \'i)icgar Indus , 
21 (19 ',2), No. J, pp. 136-138, figs. 3 ). — The authors describe an apparatus de- 
signed to concentrate sweetened or lULsweetened orange juice with a minimum 
loss of flavor and vitamin C. A nietluAl of juice extraction from navel oranges 
which was suc(.*i‘Ssful in eliminating most of th(' hitter principle usually present 
in the juice is also described. It wms further shown that the addition of sugar 
to orange juice b(‘forc concentration gives a pleasing eflect to the concentrate 
and does not affect the vitamin C content, and that, if carefully prepared, a 
concentrat(* from a swei'leiu'd juice can be used successfully as a beverage 
base. A beverage containing juice reduced to 3t) i)ercent of thii original voluint* 
was found to have good flavor and a vitamin C content comparable to that of 
fresh oi’ange juice. 

The effect of otliyleiie treatnieiit upon the recovery of citrus pectin, J. L. 
IlEii) (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amcr. Vinegar Indus., 21 (191,1), No. 1,, pp. 100- 
103, 125, figs. 2 ). — After ethylene tn'atment the method of extraction should 
be modified to obtain maximum jelly-unit yields of pectin. When identical 
methods of extraction were applied, a lower jelly-unit yield of pectin was i ( cov- 
ered from ethylene-treat (Hi fruit than from fruit stored for the same time and 
at the same temperature without ethylene treatment, and fruit thus stored 
yielded less jelly units than did fruit extracted prior to storage. 

Experiments with asparagus butts: Preliminary report, G. L. IMarsii and 
W. V. Ckuess (Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 (19)2), No. 11, 
pp. 333-336, 31,4, figs. 2). — Tlie authors discu.ss prob‘d)le availabh' tonnages, 
composition of the stalks, possible fertilizing value, value as feed for livestock, 
drying for feed, drying ratio and tiim', extraction and utilization ot the juice, 
frozen pack juice, canned juice, use in replacing brine in canning of asparagus. 
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concentrates, lactic soured Juice for canning?, and drying the juice. Canning the 
edible portion of the asparagus in juice from the butts instead of using brine for 
this purpose yielded a product of gveiitly superior iltivor. The juice acidilied by 
Lactobacillus plantarum gave the canned produce a noticeable llavor resembling 
that of sauerkraut, however. 

AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 

Climatology in the service of agriculture, C. W. Thoknthwaite {U. S. 
Dept. Apr., Soil Conserv. 8eri\, SCS-MP-25t pp. — A paper deliv- 

ered before the Second luter-Anierican Conference on Agriculture, Mexico City, 
July 0-16, 11142. 

Astronomy, maps, and weather, C. C. Wylie (New York and London: 
Harper d Bros., [19//2], pp. X-\-4^/9, [pi. i], figs. [210^). — The book contains 
chapters on the seasons and the calendar, the weather, and weather forecasting, 
as well as incidental meteorological data elsewhere. 

Insects and weather as they influence growth of cactus on the central 
Great Plains, C. W. Cook. (Utah State Agr. Col.). {Ecoloijy, 23 (J9'/2), No. 2, 
pp. 209-21 'f, fiiJS. 6). — The recent drought period (1030-40) brought a very no- 
ticeable increase of cacti in grazing lands of the central Great Plains, and this 
led to a study (1937—40) of the causes of this increase during dry years and the 
reverse during moderately wet years. Insects were found to play an imix)rtant 
role in cactus control, and rodents, especially rabbits, were important in seed 
dispersal. Cf the insects studied, Chelinidca vittiger (Uhl.), Melitara dentata 
(Grote), and Dactylopius sp., only the last two are considereil highly important. 
The last, a mealy bug, reproduces very prolifically, and cactus plants often become 
entirely covered and soon die. The larval stage of the most important insect, 
M. dentata, a moth, eats the center of the fleshy stems, causing death of the 
plant. Moist warm weather was found conducive to population increase of these 
insects. It is concluded that drought is the primary factor controlling the balance 
between cactus and insects, but that proper grazing of the native forage greatly 
aids in producing a favorable habitat for the insects, thus inducing an increase 
in their numbers and a decrease in cactus. 

The cff(‘ct of unfavorable weather at harvest upon the quality of North 
Dakota wheat, U. H. Harris {North Dakota Sta. Bimo. Bui., 5 {19 '^2), No. 1, 
pp. 23-28, figs. Jp . — Since extremely unfavorable weather during the current 
season has caused heavy financial los.ses to North Dakota wheat growers and 
extensive blight, “black point" {Alternaria and llelinintl\o.sporium sativum) 
sprouting, and other damage to (piality of the grain is anticipated, a summary 
(A recent investigations by the station is presented to elucidate the relationships 
between these degrading factors and wheat quality. Briefly, if h(*avy damage 
to durum wheat by blight and black point is present, extreme diligence should 
be exercised to keep the quantity allow^ed to go to the mill below 5 pcu’cent, and 
when light and heiivy damage are both present the effect on quality will be 
additive, so that greater attention must be paid to the maximum amount of 
heavily affected wheat allorwed in the mix. Sprouting in durum wheat caused 
lowering of the grade*, the test weight i>er bushel, and the semolina yield and 
macaroni color. WlH*re length of the sprouts was less than half that of the kernel 
and they were not present in more than 10 percent by weight of the total, the 
effect on milling characteristics was not great but test weight and grade wore still 
reduced, and especially the latter. 

Use of water by native vegetation, A. A. Young and H. F. Blaney. (U. S. 
D. 4 .)! {Calif. Dept. Pub. Works, Div. Water Resources Bui. 50 (191/2), pp. 

figs. 35). — The imrpose of this inonograiih was to bring together the 
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results of studies of consumijtive use of water by a number of species of native 
vegetation as determined by the Soil Conservation Service for various western 
climatic conditions in the United States, «as well as some of the results of similar 
investigations by other agencies (seven pages of references), such studies having 
betm carried on for many years. The four general methods used in such investi- 
gations are tank studies, soil-moisture investigations, stream-llow studies, and 
water-table fluctuations. Detailed data are pi*e.s(aited for saltgrass, wire rush, 
willows, tules and cattails, brush and weeds on outwash sloix^'s in arid and semi- 
arid regions, weeds along ditch banks or in irrigated tields, and riparian growth 
along streams. Daily water-table fluctuations in areas of high gr*ound water are 
usually the result of consumptive use by the overlying vegetation. Fluctuations 
i-espond to those factors of weather which cause greatm* or less transpiration. 

Monthly Weather Kevievv [July— August 1942] (Mo. Weather Rev. [U. 

TO (7.9//;^), Nos. 7, pp. J 53-180, pis. 11, pgs. 8; 8, pp. 181-201, pis. 10, figs. Jf). — In 
iiddition to meteorological, climatological, solar radiation, and sunspot data. No. 7 
contains a contribution on ITouiiy Distribution and Intensity of Precipitation at 
Kansas City, Mo., by H. H. Martin (pp. 153-159), and No. 8 an article noted 
below. 

[Meteorological data at the Georgia Coastal Plain Station] {(ieorgUi 
Coastal Plain 8ta. Bui. 32 {1941), pp. 13-14). — Tabulated data are given on rain- 
fall in inches by months and years, 1923-31 and 1932-40; dates on which first 
and last killing frosts (32° F.) occurred and the number of growing days at 
Tifton, 1923-40; and temperature by months, 1940. 

Weather {Rhode Island Sla. Rpt. \19ff1], pp. 59-60). — A brief report on 
Rhode Island temperatures, snowfall, rainfall, and early and late killing tempera- 
lures for 1941. 

Stream lines of New England, V. Conbad {Mo. Weather Rev. [U. 8.], 70 
(1942), No. 8, pp. 181-185, figs. 4 )- — A rather strong correlation exists between 
the fr(*quency of winds from a given direction and their average velocity; the 
more frequent the direction, the greater the average vtdocity — the strongest winds 
come mostly from the most frequent direction. The assumption can be made that 
the average velocity of the winds from a particular direction is approximately 
in linear proportion to the frequency of the direclion. Streamlines for January, 
April, July, and October are shown on maps of the region. 

Daily river stages at river gage stations on the principal rivers of the 
United States, M. Reknard {U. 8. Dept. Com., Weather Bur., DaiUj River 
Stages, 37 (1939), pp. III-{-169, pi. 1). — This is the usual annual volumes (E. S. 
R., 89, p. 295), issued in 1942 and continuing the record through 1939. 

Experience with irrigation-water forecasting in Upper Columbia drain- 
age basin during 1040, J. C, Mark. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Geophys. Union 
Trans., 122] (1941), pt. 1, pp. 143-144) • — The author finds that dry watershed 
conditions during the preceding fall usually, though not always, reduce the run-off 
from snow cover. More than 4 years’ snow survey record may be required to de- 
termine the relationship between water content of snow cover and run-off ac- 
curately. Adjacent drainage areas may not respond alike in run-off even though 
they are subject to the same storm effects ; diversity in elevation, depth of area, 
and regulating influences make it unsafe to assume such parallel i^erformance. 

Correlation of stream-flow and snow-cover in Colorado, R. L. Parshall. 
(LT. S. D. A.). {Amer. Geophys. Union Trans., [22] (1941), pt. 1, pp. 153-159, 
figs. 6). — That reliable forecasting of run-off for Colorado streams, as based on 
snow surveys, will be attained cannot be definitely stated at this time because 
of the limited period of records available for correlation. The author points out 
that in some of the forecast diagrams presented here a fair agreement is to be 
noted, while in others rather wide variations appear. In some instances the 
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record of surveys on snow courses located in an adjacent drainage indicates as. 
good correlation as for (he course on the stream itself, if not better. 

The photographic method of forecasting appears to have promise, as shown by 
the April 1 n'lations for IIKIS, and 1940. The record is too limited in time* 
to support conclusions as to the linal success of this method of forecasting. 

Nevada cooperative snow surveys, C. Eloes, J. E. Church, H. P. Board- 
MAN, ET AL. (Ncv. Expt. Sta., T. S. I). A., et al.V. (Ncr. Coop. Snow Surveys, 
1941, pt, 1, pp. U]; Pt^ 2, Mar. 1, pp. [S]; pt. 2, Apr. i, pp. [29]; 1942, pt. 1, pp. 
[4] ; pt. 2, J/ar. I, pp. 1); pt. Apr. 1, pp. 2t^). 

Nevada cooperative snow surveys — eastern slope, central Sierra Nevada: 
Comparison of forecast and actual results, 1940, II. P. Boardman, G. G. 
L)e\'Ore, and L. Sanford {Amcr. (hophys. Union Trans., L;?J1 {I94t), pt. /, pp. 14^- 
142 ). — The authors conclude tliat whenever a winter brings considerable rain dur- 
ing the usual months of snowfall, it will be worth while to supplement the snow 
survey analysis with an examination of available II. S. Weather Bureau winter 
precipitation records, and if there is a notable excess of precipitation in percent of 
normal over the snow surv(‘y, to make a (piantitative estimate of the excess, also 
taking into account the winter run-off and its relation to nf)rmal. 

The Hiiinboldt Basin, Nevada: Two iiiiiisual years, 1940—41 and 1941— 
42, J. E. CiirRCii. (Nev. Expt. Sta.). (Amrr. Ocophys. IJjiion Trans., [22] 
(19 'iD, pt. 1, pp. /56'-/.7.9 ). — In the 1910-41 season relatively light snowfall 
occurred (71.4 percent of normal in March) but precipitation rose to double the 
normal in April and remained high through the iK*riod April-June. In 1941-42 
an accumulation of low-level snow, suddenly nudted by high temperature, com- 
bined with the preceding y(‘ar’s saturation to result in a tlood. These unusual 
phenoiiKMia are considered in relation to run-off forecasting. 

Test of snow-sanipliiig tubes of Ijfrge and small diameter, B. C. (ioodell 
and K. L. Roberts. (U. S. D. A. et ah). (Amcr. Geophys. Union Trans., [22] 
{194t), pt. /, pp. jf,5/-/52). — Under the conditions encountered in a test by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station at New Haven, Conn., the small Mount 
Rose type of eciuipmcnt proved to be more* practical than the large tube and scales 
and just as accurate. There is no indication that the largcu* tube would .show any 
significant advantage to outweigh its disadvantages. Tubular scales w^ith a 
capacity of about 30 in. (inclusive of the tube weight) and reading to quarter- 
ounces to improve the accuracy of moisture content determinations in snow of 
moderate depth may prove useful. 

A new dc.sigii for a canvas <’ase to carry snow-survey tubes and acces- 
sories, P. S. CowGiLE and C. Elces. (Nev. Ex]>t. Sta. et ah). {Amcr. Geophys. 
Union Trans., [22] {194t), pt. 1, pp. 148-1.50, figs. 5). — The authors note that 
the making of the aluminum tubes in short sections has helped materially, but a 
convenient carrying case has yet to be supplied. The case shown can be carried 
on the back by itself or fa.stcned across a knap.sack. The entire outfit, including 
balance, tape, cleaning hook, etc., is contained in one case. Since there is often 
no need of more than 10 ft. of tube, the case is made in two units, each holding 
four sections. 


SOILS— FERTILIZERS 

[Soil and fertilizer work in Mississippi] {Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 
Sta.], 5 {1942), No. 10, p. 3). — Brief statements of work at the substations on soil 
fertility and maintenance, sources and rates of nitrogen, and the value of legumes 
for maintaining soil fertility are presented by C. Dorman. 

[Soil investigations by the Ohio Station] (Ohio Sta. Bui. 617 (1940), pp, 
10, 12-13, 18, 69, 70-71, fig. i).— This report notes a new method to measure 
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soil moisture, standardization of soil colors by whirling disk inolhod, a new device 
to indicate when irrigation is n(*odod, unprofit ableiuvss of tile drainage on some 
soils, need of Paulding County soils for organic inatt(*r, and superiority of timothy 
meadows on fertile soil. 

[Soil investigations by the Rhode Island Station] {Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt. 
pp. 36-38, IfO-Jfl ). — Progress is reiK)rted on the development of a labora- 
tory method for determining available magnesium. Partial sterilization of the 
soil with chloropicrin, which has a marked elTect on microbiological activity, did 
not entirely overcome the elVeet of the preceding crops. When various permutite 
and demineralite [aniline black] complexes wore added to sand in glazed pots, 
treated with various concentrations of es.sential ions in a common culture solution 
Jind planted with red kidney Ixians and soybean.s, the growth produced was propor- 
tional to the amount of ions i)resent. 

A microscopic method of studying soil structure, C. L. W. Swanson. 
(Iowa Kxpt. Sta.). (Iowa 8i(itc Col. Jour. ScL, 16 {101,2), xVo. S, pp. 370-380, 
figs. 10). — An apparatus is descrilMMl in detail which was made to provide for a 
quick and easy tracing of projected microscopic images of soil in the natural state 
as observed in thin sections. The images provided for the comparison of pore 
spaces on the basis of shape, size distribution, and volume. Tracings of projected 
images are given for Marshall and Shelby silt loam profiles. The porosity of the 
Marshall was much greater throughout the whole profile than that of the Shelby. 
In a comparison of cultivated and virgin land the virgin soil was found to have 
twice the volume of pores and a higher percentage of large pores than the 
cultivated soil. 

Studies of clay particles with the electron microscope. — IT, The frac- 
tionation of heidellite, noiitronite, magnesium bentonite, and attapulgite, 
C. E. Marshall, R. P. Humukrt, B. T. Shaw, and O. G. Caldwell. (Mo. and 
Ohio Expt. Stas.). {Soil Set., 31, {10)2), Ao. 2, pp. 1)0-138, fnjs. 12). — In the 
second ptifK^r of this series (E. S. R., 87, p. 24) the authors show that the use of 
the electron microscope throws considerable light on the meaning of mechanical 
analysis within the clay fraction (below’ 2g). In some cases, notably Putnam 
clay (a beidellite), fractionation down to very small sizes appears to have real 
meaning. The larger particles do not apiK'ar lo be orientated aggregates of 
small particles, and their compact character suggests that considerable shearing 
force would htive to be employed within the suspension in order to break them 
down. The nontronite and magnesium bentonite contained a predominance of 
aggregates in the coarser fractions, and if complete dispersion had been effected 
most of the material would have fallen in the finer fractions. In these cases, 
therefore, slight variation in the method of dispersion might cause notable 
changes in the mechanical analysis figures. Attapulgite represents an extreme 
example of this tendency, since the finer particles result entirely from cleavage of 
larger units. Other details of micromorphology beyond the resulting power of 
microscopes utilizing either the visible or the ultraviolet wave lengths are shown 
in electron micrographs, and their significance is discussed. 

The composition of soil colloidal clay, D. I. Sideri and A. N. I^amina 
{Soil Sci.y 51, {191,2), No. 2, pp. 83-100, figs. 2). — A method for the fractionation 
of colloidal clay is described, on the basis of which susi)ensions of clays belonging 
to the Quaternary depositions of the Russian plain have been studied by X-ray, 
chemical, and thermal methods. 

The chief component of these clays was found to be a mineral, of the formula 
SSiOrAlaOa O.fi (KIl) O HaO-f bound IhO, resembling the coricitelike mineral para- 
montmorillonite. In its properties this mineral occupies an intermediate place 
between the minerals kaolinite, sericite, and a mineral of the same composition 
as montmorillonite. It differs from the last-named mineral in some important 
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characteristics, however. The serioitelike mineral described hero is considered a 
mixture of 33 i>ercent sericite+GJI percent parainoutinorill()nite+4 imrcent 
kaolinite. The sericitelike mineral of Grim^ may he regarded, in turn, as a 
mixture of 38 percent paramontmorillonile+t>2 percent sericite with little or 
no kaolinite. The character of the mixture, as well as the kind of the mineral 
designated as paramontmorillonite, may be established only after further study 
of clays that have been prepared carefully for analysis. 

Some physical properties of the B horizons of Piedmont soils, T. S. Coile 
{Soil Sci., oJf il9J/2), No, 2, pp. 101-103, fig. 1). — From three soils the author 
obtained undisturbed samples of B horizons in the field by the use of a sampling 
cylinder (E. S. li., 70, p. 158) having a diameter of 5 in. and a depth of 2 in. 
The field samples were allowed to soak in water for 2 weeks, after which the 
excess soil was removed and measured as the volume i)ercontage of swelling. The 
volume-weight, shrinkage on drying, percentage of clay (particles less than 2/i 
in diameter), and the moisture equivalent minus the xylene equivalent were also 
determined. 

Influence of low recessional moraines on soil type pattern of the Mankato 
drift plain in Iowa, C. S. Gwynne and U. W. Simonson. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). 
{Soil ScL, 5S {10Jf2), No. 6, pp. J^Gl-ltOO, figs. 3). — The authors show that the 
distribution of soil types in many parts of the Mankato lobe in Iowa shows a 
banded pattern of annual recessional moraines. Clarion soils, members of the 
Prairie group, occupy the low but w'ell-drained swells, whereas Webster soils 
(Wiesenboden) have been formed in the intervening swales where natural 
drainage was restricted. The low recessional moraim's, which could be identified 
readily from the study of aerial mosaics, range up to dOO ft. in length, with long 
axes tending to parallel the outer edges of the lobe. The similarity in pattern 
of moraines and soil types is shown to be evident from a comparison of aerial 
mosaics and recent soil maps for counties in north-central Iowa. 

It is iwinted out that the relation between soils and low moraines in north- 
central Iowa may exist in other glaciated regions in an early stage of the erosion 
cycle. Recognition of the pattern of moraines should be helpful in the mapping 
of soils, and conversely, the soil maps may be helpful in the study of surface 
geology. 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1935 and 1936 Scries] {U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Plant Indus. [Soil Survey Rpts.], Ser. 1935, No. 22, pp. 68, pis. 3, figs. 2, map 1; 
1936, Nos. IJ/, pp. 68, pis. 6, figs. 3, map 1; 15, pp. 125, pis. 5, figs. Jf, map 1; 17, 
pp. 93, pis. 3, figs. 2, map 1; 19, pp. 60, pis. If, fig. 1, tmip 1). — These surveys 
W’ere made in cooiieration with the State exptu’iment station as respectively 
noted: 1935, No. 22, Tulsa County, Okla., E. W. Knobel et al. (Okla. Expt. 
Sta.) ; 193(5, No. 14, Seneca County, N. Y., C. S. Pearson et al. ( [N. Y.] Cornell 
Sta.) ; No. 15, Roane County, Tenn., M. K. Swann et al. (Tenn. Sta. et al.) ; 
No. 17, the Wasco area, Ctilif., A. C. Anderson et al. (Calif. Sta.) ; and No. 19, 
Madison County, N. (J., E. F. Goldston et al. (N. C. Sta. et al.). 

Water-permeable jacketed thermal radiators as indicators of field ca- 
pacity and permanent wilting percentage in soils, C. N. Johnston. (Unlv. 
C/alif.). {Soil Sci., 5^f {J9/f2), No. 2, pp. 123-126, figs. 2). — Work with Bouyoucos’ 
plaster electrical conductors (E. S. R., 83, p. 307) suggested that if the heater 
element In the soil were given a covering of porous material that would have 
its own moisture-holding characteristic.s, this jacket would absorb the heat 
emanating from the heater coll, making the resulting readings a function of 
the moisture content of the jacket and eliminating the contact difficulties between 
soil and elements that arise when non jacketed heaters are used. Plaster of 
parts was cast as a concentric Jacket % in. thick about the 15-mm. glass tubes 

1 Jour. Araer. Ceramic Soc., 19 (1938), No. 11, pp. 307-315. 
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upon which the he«ater wires had been wrapped. A winding of No. 40 enameled 
copper wire, nonindiictively arranged as in resistance box coils, was used, and 
resistance changes were followed by means of a Wheatstone bridge. The heater 
elements were tested in Yolo tine sandy loam and in Holland line sand. Despite 
the very different soil moisture percentages for the limits of Held capacity and 
permanent wilting percentage in the two soils, comparable readings resulted, 
indicating that the plaster-jackcded heater may be applied to other soils with 
some prospect of obtaining readings similar to those here recorded for piTinanent 
wilting i)ercentage and tield capacity moisture contents. The plaster of paris 
jacket appears to be able to adjust itself to comparatively rapidly changing 
moisture content in the soil in the pots and should, therefore, be suitable for 
use in the field. 

An automatic self-recording iiililtronieter, D. D. Pm'MAx and II. Kohnkk. 
(Ind. Expt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). (Soil. ScL. r,3 (lOW, Ao. d, pp. 
figs. 4 ). — Water is applied to the ground from a tank which rests on the balance 
of a recording rain gage. The water passes through a rubber hose to a plat 
which is enclosed by a steel frame 3 in. high, of wdiich one-half is driven into 
the ground to check surface runoff. The decrease in weight of the tank, repre- 
s(»nting the intiltration that has occurred, is recorded on the chart of the revolv- 
ing clock drum. The area to which water is applied from the tank is a square 
7.09 in. on the side, the same as that of the 8.00-in. -diameter rain gage catchment, 
so that gage readings are direct in inches of infiltration. 

A continuous record of infiltration, showing any change of rate when it occurs, 
is obtained automatically and is not subject to errors of the oi)erator. The 
infiltration run can be extended over several hours, or until 0 in. of w'ater have 
been applied. Many exix^riuients can be i)erformed in a relatively short time, 
allowing study simultaneously of the infiltration rate of two similar sites that 
differ essentially only in one plant or soil factor. The operation is simple. 
Th(» expenses for procurement and operation an* low in comparison with those 
for the sprinkler-type infiltrometers. For the transportation of two outfits and 
the necessary water a half-ton pick-up truck sufliccs. 

The authors note the following limitations: (1) The area of the infiltration 
plat is small; therefore, sideward movement of water and air in the soil may 
tend to increase infiltration rates. This effect is partly compensated by buffer 
plats. (2) No attempt is made to simulate natural rainfall. 

The thermal conductivity of dry soil, W O. Smith. (U. S. D. A.). (Soil 
Sci., 53 (1942) t No. 6, pp. 455-4o9, figs. 6 ). — Methods for cutting large monolith 
samples are given, and measurements of thermal conductivity on monolith sam- 
ples cut by these methods from Miami silt loam (Indiana), Miami silty clay loam 
(Michigan), and Chester loam (Maryland) are reported. These show wide varia- 
tion, depending on the structure present. Data for these samples when reduced 
to the finely fragmented state are also given. The thermal conductivities, except 
for granular structures, are considerably decreased when the soils are thus com- 
minuted. Approximate expressions for the calculation of the thermal conduc- 
tivity of a dry soil were developed. These require for their use in natural soils 
specific data regarding the porosity (determined usually from field volume 
weights and textural density), the soil structure, and the respective thermal 
conductivities of the soil solids and fluids. The influence of structure on thermal 
resistance is discussed and an index a (thermal stnicture factor) establiJ^bed 
for measuring its effect. This index depends on the typt*, class, and grade of 
structure. 

Granular structured horizons were found to have about the same conductivity 
in both the natural and the finely divided states. Mechanical reduction as usually 
done in the laboratory has little effect on ordinary granular structures. The 
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thermal condnclivity of most other structure patterns differs greatly from that 
observed in the linely fragim'nted condition, and in some cases it may be twice 
that observed in the comminuted state. Tliermal resistance was found depend- 
ent on the architecture of the p(»re space and, in particular, on the component 
of the ix)ro space included within the thermal paths through the soil solids. 
It appeared to depend both upon the textural and the secondary pore sptices. 
So far as the secondary pore space is conceriuMl, tjio dependence is on the struc- 
tural, if the sail is natural and structured; if it is in the mechanically frag- 
mented state, the dependence is on that between the fragments. The component 
of the secondary pore space included within the thermal paths through the soil 
solids differs signitieantly in each type of secondary i)ore space, hence the thermal 
resistance and, therefore, the conductivity, are generally different in each of 
these states. 

Some factors of tho hydrology of the Sit^rra Nevada foothills, P. B. Rowe. 
(U. s. D. A. and Univ. Calif.). {Amrr. ilcophys. Union Trans., [22] (lOJfl), pt. 
/, pp. 90-100, fiys. 17). — The size of the area, the character, intensity, and dura- 
tion of the precipitation, and the moisture contc'ut of tlu' soil were found, because 
of their influence on infiltration, surface runoff, erosion, and water yield, to be 
important factors in the liydrology of the Sierra Nevada foothills. The undis- 
turbed vegetation cover of the woodland cliaparral type, by protecting and main- 
taining soil conditions favorable to the develoimient of high infiltration capaci- 
ties, is effective in the control of surfact* runoff, erosion, and floods. A natural 
cover of woodland chaparral vegetation, by decreasing surface runoff and (*rosion 
and by serving to regulate and prolong stream flow from the area, at little or 
no reduction in the quantity of water yield, is highly beneficial in the production 
of usable water. 

A 100-year record of Truckce Kiver runoff estimated from changes in 
levels and volumes of Pyramid and Winiicmucca Lakes, G. IIaicdman and 
C. Vknstkom. (II. S, D. A.). (Awfr, Ocophys. Union I'rans., \22] {19'it), pt. 1, 
pp. 7t-90, figs. 5). — Pyramid and Winnemucca Lakes receive and evaporate the 
waters of Truckeo River, hence fluctuations in the levels and volumes of the 
lakes afford a means of m<*asuring variaticuis in the volume of water discharged 
into the lakes by this riven*. The history of th(» fluctuations in the lake levels and 
volumes from the discovery of Pyramid Lake in ISll by J. C. Fremont to 1939 is 
traced. A considerable part of the runoff of Trm k(‘e River has been used for 
irrigation within the basin or diverted to points outside it. These deductions 
from the (piantities of water which would have reached Pyramid Lake under 
natural conditions were calculated and added to the volumetric changes in the 
lakes. A record of runoff of Truckee River for the p(*riod (ff study was preiiared 
by distributing the volumes of water in the lakes into annual seasonal discharges. 

Drainage in the San Joaquin Valley as it may be affected by the Central 
Valley project, W. W. Weir. (Calif. Kxpt. Sta.). {Aincr. (leophys. Union 
Trans., [22] {19^1), pt. 1, pp. Jf5-40). — As a result of a proposed new source of 
gravity irrigation water the author expects an (uitirely new drainage problem 
to arise in a California area (Contra Costa County) in which there has been no 
previous irrigation. Elsewh(‘re old drainage situations, now iiartially alleviated 
by extensive pumping, will be aggravated to the point where they will again 
become serious. New lands, or lands heretofore dependent solely on pumped 
water, will be safe under any normal procedure. The whole drainage problem, 
however, could be solved by ev(*rywhere withholding late-season gravity water 
to an extent such that 25 or 30 i)ercent of the annual requirement would continue 
to be pumped from deep wells. 

Effects of wind erosion on the composition and fertility of some Alberta 
soils, R. L. Erdman (8ci. Ayr., 22 (191,2), No. 9, pp. 533-51,5, figs. />).— A^ 
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comparison of conditions for wind erosion, records are presented of winds in 
southern and southeastern Alberta whore they were found to be about 20 percent 
higher than at two points in the Dust Bowl of the United States. Pot exj^ni- 
ments with wheat comparing eroded and iion(;rod(‘d soils nwealed that tine sand 
soil hud been seriously damaged in productivity by erosion. Silt loam soil showed 
smaller injury, while loam and clay soils stiiditMl indicated no decreast* in pro- 
ductivity. Chemical analyses indicated marked hisses in fertility in coarse- 
textured soils, these amounting to losses of from one-third to one-half of the 
nitrogen and the organic matter. In medium-text ur(*d soils losses were about 15 
IMU’cent in nitrogen and organic matter as a result of wind erosion. The fine- 
textured soils showed a percentage loss similar to that found in the medium- 
textured soils. Analyses of the dust samides indicated that they were about 
twice as high in nitrogen and organic matter as cultivated surface soils from 
adjacent areas. 

A medium for the rapid cultivation of soil actiiioniycctes, E. J. BorrciiER 
and II. J. Conn. (N. Y. State. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Bact., J/Jf (1042), No. i, p. 
137 ). — Because of the imiKjrtance of soil actinomycetes in the production of anti- 
biotic substances, attention has been directed toward the finding of a substitute 
for agar which would be a more satisfactory medium for the growth of the 
organisms. Materials investigated included sand, glass beads, gypsum blocks, 
and cotton. Of the above materials, cotton proved to be the most satisfactory. 
The advantage of cotton is that it can be saturated with a culture fluid, and 
although it does not form a gel, it gives the organisms a i)oint of attachment 
and allows good aeration. 

Are there obligate cellulose-decomposing bacteria? It. Y. Stanier {Soil 
Sci., 53 {1942), No. 6, pp. 4:9-430 ). — By substituting a sterilization by filtering 
for the heat sterilization pivviously used, the author was able to provide experi- 
mental conditions such that the three species Sporocytophapa myxococcoides, 
Oytophaya hutchinsovi, and C. rubra all grew’^ excellently in a mineral medium 
with filtered dextrose as the sole carbon source in quantities ranging from 0.1 to 
0.5 percent. The filtered dextrose did not exert a toxic effect on growth in the 
presence of cellulose, although with the higher concentrations of dextrose the 
attack on the cellulose was diminished, appar< ntly because of a preferential 
utilization of the monosaccharide evidenced by abundant growth in the liquid. 
The similarity in the rates of cellulose, cellobiose, and dextrose oxidation by 
C. hutchinsoni indicates that cellulose is decomposed by an initial break-down to, 
and subsequent oxidation of, the constituent monosjiccliaride. 

Nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter in association with other bacteria, C. .T. 
Lind and P. W. Wilson. (TTniv. Wis.). {Soil Sci., 54 (1942), No. 2, pp. 105- 
111 ). — In the use of a medium in which the readily available iron was not opti- 
mum because of an unsatisfactory preparation of iron humate, an aerobic spore- 
former isolated as a contaminant from a culture of A. vinelandii markedly 
stimulated nitrogen fixation by this organism. Under these conditions fixation 
by the Azotobacter^ although good and decidedly higher than most values found 
in the literature, was not maximum. The two species could be continuously 
grown together without the contaminant dominating the population and conse- 
quently reducing the nitrogen fixed. The same results were obtained by mixing 
pure cultures of the contaminant with strains of Azotobacter at the beginning 
of an experiment. Attempts to replace this contaminant by other aerobic sp(^re- 
formers, by rhizobia, and by other nonsporeformers were unsuccessful. Stimula- 
tion of nitrogen fixation was also obtained with a mixed culture of A. vinelandii 
and Clostridium pasteurianum under conditions in which appreciable nitrogen 
fixation by the latter would not bo expected. When a new preparation of humate 
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was used or additional iron was supplied the old proparatifin, the stimulation was 
no longer evident. 

Influence of potassium chloride on nitrification in Bedford silt loam, 

B. E. Hahn, F. It. Olson, and J. L. Hohebts. (Ind. Expt. SI a.). (Soil 8cL, 
An. 2, pp. 113-121 ). — The critical con -entration of potassium chloride 
for measurable inhibition of nitrification in Bedford silt buim at 66 percent of 
water-holding capacity was found, in laboratory experiments, to occur between 
190 and 3S0 p. p. m. Nitrite formation, but not nitrate formation, was inhibited 
by potassium chloride. The chloride ion was found to be responsible for the 
inhibition. 

The neutralization of acid-forming iiitrooenoii.s fertilizers in relation to 
nitrogen availability and soil bases: A report of Windsor lysinieter series 
D, M. F. Morgan, II. (1. M. Jacou.son, and O. E. Stkep’.t. (Form. [New ilaven] 
Expt. Sta.). (Soil Sci.. .7} (19 ’i2), \o. 2, pp. J27-lJfS). — Fomjjarisons of the 
effects of ammonium sulfate, urea, and cottonseed meal, both with and without 
neutralization of theoretical acid production, and of .sodium nitrate, applied to 
two soils differing in their initial base status, were made in lysinieter tanks with- 
out crop. Annual treatments of 200 lb. of nitrogen per acre in these materials 
were applied in combination with other materials supplying erpial amounts of 
other constituents, except as required to adjust the acidity. 

The nitrates supplied as sodium nitrate wore almost entirely leached from 
the surface soils used in the tanks within from 6 weeks to 4 mo., depending upon 
the conditions of summer rainfall occurring during the 5 yr. of these trials. The 
rate of nitrification of the other materials ^vas accelerated by tin* neutralizing 
treatments, as evidenced by the early leaching of larger proportions of the total 
annual nitrate production. The lime-adjusted urea treatiiK'nt showed particu- 
larly high acceleration of nitrification on the less acid soil. The transformation 
of ammonia to nitrates und(‘r the fully acid ammonium sulfate treatment was 
definitely retarded, particularly on the more acid soil. Neutralizing one-half of 
the potential acidity of this treatment considerably favoied nitrification. Cot- 
tonseed meal was more slowly nitrified than ui’ca, both with and without 
neutralization, on both soils. The total measurements of nitrates and ammonia 
nitrogen in the drainage water indicated a greater capacity for nitrate produc- 
tion on the more acid soil in most comparisons. Nitrate production from am- 
monium sulfate was definitely increa.sed by partial neutralization. On the other 
hand, when this material was fully neutralized in applications to the less acid 
.soil, the con.siderably decrea.sed nitrogen recov<*ry sugg('slod that some lo.sses 
of amn(K)nia to the atmosphere may have been engendered at a soil reaction 
approaching the neutral point. Measurements of nitrogen in the soil at the 
(*nd of the experiment suppoited this view. The n(*nt raliz(*d urea treatment 
showed a similar tendency. Ammonia nitrogen was leached in considerable 
amounts from sandy surface soils used in this experiment in years when heavy 
lains occurred early in the season. Such ammonia los.ses were chiefly from the 
ammonium sulfate and urea treatments. They were smaller when these mate- 
rials were neutralized. The less acid soil, although slightly more sandy, did not 
leach as much ammonia f<ir corresponding treatments. Since both soils liberated 
a considerable amount of nitrogen without additions of this element In the 
treatment, the total teachings of nitrogen produced net lo.sses from the soil 
during the 5-yr. period in most instances. From lysinieter data, cotton.seed meal 
treatments should have produced small net gains of soil nitrogen in all com- 
parisons. The soil analyses indicated some nitrogen losses, even under this 
treatment, but the.se were of smaller magnitude than with the other nitrogen 
fertillzerfl. 

Considerable amounts of the calcium added in the neutralizing treatments 
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were not ropresciited in the leaching. Most of this apparent residue was not 
accounted for in measurements of the exchangeable calcium of the scjils at 
the conclusion of the exix‘riment. On the other hand, net losses of calcium 
under the acid treatments wmv similarly evidenced by botli leaching and soils 
data. This was also true of magnesium. Kxcei)t under the sodium nitrate 
treatments, iKjtassium hisses by leaching were of much smaller magnitude than 
the d("creases in exchangeable pota.ssiuin. Ollier leachings were closely in line 
with the ainoiinls supprn‘(l in the treat m(*nts, except for phosphorus, which 
did not leach. Acid nitrog(Mi fe'l’lizers caused considmable leaching of alum- 
inum and manganese, particularly when applied to the more Jicid soil. After 
the flr.st 2 yr. the fully acid ammonium sulfate treatment produced similar 
leachings of th(*se const itmuits on both soils. Tin* less acid soil had been prev- 
iou.sly treated with dolomitic linn*. Hence, this soil leached more magnesium 
and less potassium for corresponding treatments, paiticularly in the earlier 
years of the ('xperimetit. Calcium leachings from both soils were of similar 
magnitudi*, although one was much more acid than tln^ other. 

Lysimeter data, pH mea.surcanents, and bas(*-exchange studies all show the 
acid effects of ammonium sulfate, urea, and cottonseed meal upon both soils, 
(‘xcept wh(‘n fully neuiralized with lime. Tin* acid eff(‘cts were more pro- 
nounced on the initially less acid soil, particularly from the fully acid am- 
monium sulfate treatm(*nt. The neutralization of api)roximately one-half of 
the potential acidity of this fertilizer gave similar results to those obtained 
from urea. Increases in acidity dm* to strongly acid nitrog<*n fertilizers were 
measured by net base* d(*pletion, by leaching, by decreases in exchangeable bases, 
and by increases in exchangeable hydrogen. These represented much smaller 
calcium carbonate equivalents than could be evaluated from the ixitential acidity 
of the treatment. After the soil iM'comes strongly acid, further applications 
of an acid-reacting fertilize'!* produce* but slight effects upon the base status of 
the soil. On the other hand, lime applied in quant it ii*s e(iuival(*nt to the acidity 
of the fertilizer serves to maintain the net base status of the? soil ai a fairly 
constant level, except when applied in connection with a less fully available 
nitrogen material, such as cottonseed meal. The use of a liming material in 
neutralizing acid nitrog(*n fertilizer produces change in the distribution of 
the various exchangeable bases. Thus, in this exi>eriment, an acid soil treated 
with “neutral” fertilizers for 5 yr. was made much more productive for alfalfa, 
a result believed to b(^^ associated with the changed proi)ortions of the various 
bases. 

Plant syinptoiiis of boron clelieiency and tlie effects of bora.x on the yield 
and chemical composition of several crops, G. II. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). 

(Soil Sci., 5Jf (/.^)2), No. 7, pp. !j5-G5, fitjs. 5 ). — Sugar beets, eanning beets, man- 
gels, radi.shes, ehieory, rutabaga.s, turnips, barley, wheat, corn, and dandelions 
wore grown either on a horon-delieient soil or on boron-delieient quartz sand, 
and on similar substrates to whieh borax had been added, to determine boron- 
deticiency symptoms and to provide normal and horon-detieient plant tissue for 
chemical analysis. 

An insiiflicient supply of boron for root ero])S was evideneed by the dis- 
tortion and premature death of the central leaves, by the formation of numerous 
small leaves, and by a break-down of the root tissue c*ells. The formation of 
corky tissue, sloiighed-out areas (cankers), and water-soaked areas (biown 
heart) accompanied or followed I ho break-down of the root tissue cells. Barley, 
wheat, and corn matured later and failed to develop seeds normally when boron 
was lacking. Dandelions with an insufficient supply of boron failed to bloom. 
The tissue of plants inadequately supplied with boron contained, in most cases, 
higher percentages of ealeium, nitrogen, magnesium, and iron than the tissue 
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of plants grown in tho prosonce of sulBcient boron. The greatest diUerenccs 
in conn>ositlon occurred in the contents of nitrogen and iron. The potassium 
content was not greatly altered by the plants’ response to boron. Borax applied 
to the soil in all cases increased the boron content of the plants. Plants with 
characteristic boron-deficiency symptoms were relatively low in boron content. 

Occurrence of soluble selenium in soils and its availability to plants, O. B. 
Olson. 11 T. Whitehead, and A. L. Moxon. (S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). {Soil Sci., 
5-i (1942), \o. U pp. fig. 1 ). — Soils and plants from 32 locations within a 

small seleniferons area (in st'c. 2, T. 107 N., K. 78 W., South Dakota) were 
analyzed for total .selenium. Some of the soils were analyzed also for soluble 
selenium. The results indicate that in tho region spi‘cified the S(*cond and 
IK)ssibIy the third foot of soil are the important source of selenium available 
to plants, and that the top foot of soil is, in general, relatively unimportant. 
Most of the soluble selenium was found to occur as selenates,* but selenites 
api)eared also to Ih' present in the soils. The data obtained indicate that highly 
seleniferons soils may be formed by the removal of soluble selenium from seleni- 
ferous rock and its redeposition in materials of relatively low selenium content. 

Kespoiiso of <*os or roiiiaino b'ttiicc to chloroi)icriu soil trentiiieiit, phos- 
phate, and lime, .T. P>. Smittf and F. L. Howard. (U. L Expt. Sta.). {Amcr. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., J/0 {1942), pp. 552-5r>C}, fig. 1). -Soil treatment with chloro- 
picrin, u.sed at the rate of 5 <•<*. per cubic foot of soil prior to cropping, was 
compared with .s(m 1 nciditj’, pho.sphate levels, manure, boron, and magnesium 
to determine the effect of soil f('rtility on crop yield. The authors point out 
that soil may be producing below its capacity because tho effects of injurious 
and competitive micro-organisms have not been given due consideration. The 
chloropicrin treatment is reported as having removed tho major factors in- 
hibiting vegetable growth. Large applications of phosphat(‘ with the chloropicrin 
treatment gave tho greatest response. ’Phe effect of dilTerenco in acidity (pH 
5.3-5.5 compared with pH 0.1-0.3) on vegetative growth is decreased as greater 
amounts of phosphate are add(*d. or the greater tho phosphate level in the 
soil tho less acidity acts as a limiting factor of growth. Chloropicrin soil 
treatment gave at least a doubling of the yield and brought a proportionally 
greater growth response at the lower phosphate levels than at tho higher. 

Agronomic value of kitchen waste, M. M. IMcCool {Contrih. Boyce Thoinp- 
son Inst., 12 {1942), \o. 5, pp. 34o~358, figs. 2). — Results of greenhouse and field 
experiments are given on the soil-improving value of air-dried and ground samples 
of kitchen waste. In grcenhou.se tests the waste was found to bo less effective 
for the first crop than tankage and to be superior to cow manure and shredded 
stockyard manure, when compared on the basis of tho addition of equal amounts 
of nitrogen to the soil cultures. Residual cfCect.s wore greater than were those 
from tankage and the manures (*mploycd. Tho addition of small amounts of 
sodium nitrate was effective in reducing the time required for response after 
planting. In a field test with sweet corn, waste comprised of a mixture from 
different sources was superior to stockyard rnannn». Availability of the waste 
was not increased by incubating with material from active composts. Incubation, 
however, was considered by tlu' author to be pr.acticahle when one considers 
changes in color, structure, lo.^s of obnoxious volatile materials, and the large 
decrease in water content during decomposition. 

AGRICULTUEAL BOTANY 

Plant material introduced by the Division of Plant Exploration and In- 
troduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, April 1 to June 30, 1087 {U. 8. 

Dept Agr., Inventory 131 {1942), pp. 55). — This number lists 1,284 lots of plant 
material with descriptive notes in many ca.ses. 
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A modern classification of the plant kingdom, O. Tippo. (Univ. Til.) 
(Chron. Bot., 7 (1942) ^ No. 5, pp. 203-206^ fig. 1). — Knowing of no general mod- 
ern classification rellecting the newest sound (leveloi)inenls in all branches of 
plant i)hylogeny and in which the various groups are named in such a way 
as to indicate rank or degr(*e of afiinity and in which tlu^ various group names 
are brought into conformity with tlui system used by zf)ologists, the author has 
assembled and here presents a classification which he has found useful and 
which ho believes may be of intenst to other botanists, especially teachers of 
botany. 

Plant life: A textbook of l)otany, 1). B. Swingle (Ncav York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., yi942\, 2. cd., pp. XVI-\-4o7, [pi. ij, figs. Without sacrificing 

the technical material and in resp'>nse to student int(M-est, this i‘dition introduces 
a little more “natural hisiory” than was found in tin* first (K S TL, 7.*^, p. 503). 

Tabular keys for identification of the woody plants, F. B. Robinson 
{Champaign, 111.: (Jarrard J*n‘ss. pp. Tliis set of keys has 

been evolved for use of students and others interested in studying and identifying 
the more us(‘d woody plants of the Nortlnu-n States and Canada in the field 
and includes 500 trees, shrubs, and vines. Separate k(‘>s are provided for trees, 
shrubs, vines, conifers, and broad-leaved evergreens in leaf and in winter. 

Medicinal plants: Native and natiiraliz<‘d ])lants of Virginia which have 
been ofilclally used in the preparation of drugs, A. !>. IUassky (l a. J*olgt(Th. 
Inst. Bill., 35 {W42)t No. 13. pp. 52. figs. 15). — Based on a general survey of the 
State and data already in hand, this contribution was prepared in answer to 
the many requests as to what native plants are of valms and how to market 
them, among the approximately 1-10 spt'cics found in Virginia which have been 
officially used in medicine. For each plant its occurrence in Virginia, data 
on collecting and pn'paring the crude drug, and a brief desci-iption are presented. 

The uptake of ions by bacteria, T. M. McCalla and V. D. Foltz. (Kans. 
Expt. Sta.) (Kans. Acad. Sci. Trans., 4i (I94i), pp. }d-*)7). 

Dissimilation of phosphoglyceric acid by Escherichia coli, M. F. UrrER 
and C. H. Werkman. (Iowa State Col.). (Biochem. Jour., 36 (1942). No. 5-6. 
pp. 485-403. figs. 3). 

Dissimilation of pyruvic acid by cell-free prei)arations of Clostridium 
butylicum, H. J. Koepsell and M. J. Johnson. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 145 (1942). No. '2, pp. ^>79-386. figs. 3).- -The authors describe the 
preparation of a vacuum-dried cell-free water extract from frozen cells of 
C. hntylicnm which catalyzes the fermentation of pyruvic acid to acetic acid, 
CO 2 , and II 2 , the reaction being most active at jdl (15. There are lt> references. 

The bacterial oxidation of rubber, C. E. ZoBell and C. W. Grant. (Univ. 
Calif.). (Science, 96 (1942). No. 2495. pp. 379-380). — Besides demonstrating that 
neither synthetic nor pure India rubber is biologically inert and proving that 
rubber-oxidizing micro-organisms occur fairly abundantly in nature, the studies 
re 7 X)rted suggest that such forms may play an important role in the deterioration 
of rubber products, especially those exposed to moisture. Not only species of 
Actirvomyces and Proactinomyces, but also of Mycobacterium and Pseudomonas. 
were found capable of oxidizing rubber, and the aerial mycelium of an unidenti- 
fied mold virtually envelofied the moist rubber on which it was growing and 
its substrate mycelium seemed to penetrate the rubber. 

Flagella staining of anaerobic bacilli, E. O’Toole (Stain TechnoL. 17 (1942), 
No. 1. pp. 33 - 40 . figs. 14 ). — The technic described involves use of the fiagella 
stain of H. D. Bailey® and careful attention to several derails, the most important 
of which are listed. 


* Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 27 (1929), No. 2, pp. 111^112, 
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A staining technic for soil bacteria, P. J. Fisher and J. K. (V)nn. 

(N, Y. State Fxpt. Sta.). (Stain TcchnoL, 17 (t9Ii2), No. S, pp. 117-121, figa. o). — 
The flagella o! many soil bacteria are so line that tliey are ditlicult to stain 
by most methods, but the technic doveloiH'd i)y tlie authors, combining the best 
ix)ints of the llofer-Wilson method (E. S. K., 7t), p. 406) with (hat of Ilail(*y 
as developed by O’Toole (noted above), is reiioiied to have given satisfactory 
preparations of bacteria of the genera i*.^rmioinonn.^, Phgtomonas, Atcaligrncs, 
Escherichia, Azotohaefer, and Jiiwiitus. The nu*(liod is recommended as a rapid 
and constant technic for routim* staining of all motile aerobes. 

The occurrence of actinoiiiycetes of the genus Microiiionospora in inland 
lakes, W. W. rMnuEir and E. Met^ov (In A Sifniposiuni on Ifydrobiologif. 
Madison: I'Hiv. U'/.s*. Press, lI9Jfl],pp. 106-1 Uf, fig. 1). 

The carotenoid pigments of cryptogams, J). L. Fox. (Uiiiv. Oalif.). 
(Chroti. Pot., 7 (19 'i2), No. 5, pp. 196-19S). — A review of studies of these pig- 
ments in bacteria, fungi, and algae. 

The occurrence and significance of marine cellulose-destroying fungi, 

E. S. Raroiioorn, Jr. (Science, 96 (10 'f2). No. 21^9), pp. 9-7S-2o9). — In this pre- 
liminary note the author repoias the isolation of a series of marine fungi readily 
attacking wood and othoi- cellulosic inat(‘ri;ils under marine conditions and 
shows them to be of very common occurrence along the North Atlantic coast. 

The role of tlie aquatic fungi in hydrohiology, W. H. Weston (In A Sym- 
posium on Hydrohiology. Madison: TJnir. Wis. Press, pp. 129-151 ). — 

This is a general, critical i-eview tofi references), prescuiting evidence that these 
fungi phiy a significant role in the comi>lexly interwovmi pattern of life in inland 
waters, and that they deserve more athmiion from limnologists. 

A sporulation stock niediuni for yeasts and other fungi, E. M. Mrak, 
H. J. Phaff, and II. (’. Doiaa.As. (T"niv. Falif. ). (Scicner, 06 (10Jf2), No. 
22t97, p. JiS2 ). — An agar medium made from aqueous extract of carrots, beets, 
cucumbers, and i)otatoes indueed siiorulaiion and s<>rvt'd as an excellent stock 
culture medium. Its preparation is fh'.scribed. 

Nuclear behavior in the Mucorales.— I, The Mucor pattern, V. M. CTjitkr, 
Jr. (Cornell Univ.). (Bui. Torrey JJot. Club, 69 (19)2), No. 7, pp. 480-508, 
figs. 66). — Employing sevei al teclinics not known to Jiave been used on the group 
previously, the nuclear behavior in nine species of the Mucorales is traced through 
all the life history stages. There are 31 references. 

Spore dispersal in the .Mucorales, C. O. Donas {Nalurc [London], U/O 
(1942), No. 3786, p. 583).— A brief note. 

Plant resources of Honduras, W. Pofenoe (Phron. Hot., 7 (1942), No. 5, 
pp. 217-219). 

Chaves para a deterniina^ao de generos brasileiros e exoticos das di- 
cotiledoiieas niais cultivadas no Brasil [I^eys for determining the indige- 
nous and introduced dicotyledons commonly cultivated in Brazil], L. J. 

Babroso (Bol. Soc. Brasil. Agron., 5 (19)2), No. 2, pp. 173-182, pis. 3 ). — 
Genera of the Artiliaceae, Urtic{ic(*ae, Loranthac(‘ac, and Protettceae art' included 
here. 

Eucalyptus: Contribucion al conociiniento del euenlipto y de sus cseiicias, 
en la Provlncla del Tungurahua [Eucalyptus: Contribution to the knowl- 
edge of eucalyptus species and their volatile cdls in Tiingiiragua Province, 
Ecuador], A. Castillo V (Bol. Inst. Bot., Univ. Cent. Ecuador, 1 (1042), No. 1, 
pp. 125-159). 

Indiana plant distribution records, 11—1941, G. C. Deam et al. (Ind. 
Acad. 8oi. Proc., 51 (1941), pp. 120-129) .—Tim second in the series of distribu- 
tion records* is Intended to keep Deam’s “Flora of Indiana” up to date. 

* Ind. Acad. Sci. Proc., 50 (1940), pp. 72-78. 
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Additions to tho revised catalogue of Ohio vascular plants, X, C. H. 
JONKS. (Ohio state Unlv.). {Ohio Jour. ScL, J, pp. 201-210).— 

This annotated list represents a majority of the new county and State records 
added to the State herbarium during tlie preceding year. 

Panicum beiiuettcnse, a new species from North Carolina, W. V. Brown 
{Bui. Toirey Bot. Club, 69 (1042), No. 7, pp. 539-540, fig. 1 ). — This new grass 
was found in dry thickets in a savanna near Durham. 

Kevisioiiary studies in the Coryiiellacciie, [I], If, IJ. M. Fitzpatrick. 
(Cornell ITniv.). (Mycologia, 34 i1942). Nos. pp. 404-4^^^ 4^1 PP- 

^Ih figs. 55).-- -These papers constitute a revision of the writer’s earlier mono- 
graphic treatment of tlie Coryneliaceae.^ 

Ecological problems of the southeastern United States coastal plain, 
B. W. Wells. (Univ. N. C.). (Boi. Rev., 8 (1942), No. 8, pp. 533-561 ). — The 
main body of this critical review considers salt-sjway climaxes, aquatic and 
marsh communities, swamp forest, peat bogs, shrub bogs, white cedar bogs, 
savannas, longh'af pine lire subclimax, the problems of the sandhill climax and of 
longleaf pine fon^st managt'inent, coastal peat deiR>sits, regional climatic climaxes, 
and Florida hammocks. In this survey nine well-delined major communities 
are described. In the differentiation of these the principal controlling conditions, 
aside from the over-jill climatic factors, are the soil texture, as this controls 
water and nutrient (especially Ca), length of expo.suro to high-water table 
(hydroi)eriod), salt spray (near the coast), and tire, involving all except the 
aquatic. There are 03 references. 

An ecological analysis of the plant communities of Piedmont, North 
CarolinUf II. J. OostIxNg (Amer. MidUind Nat., 28 (1942), No. 1, pp. 1-126, figs. 
19 ). — A detailed knowledge of sut.vessional trends and the ecological structure of 
natural plant communilies (Muit ributes inat(*rially to successful silvicultural prac- 
tice and forest managena'iit. This monographic study was undertaken to serve 
as a foundation toward tilling this need, viz, to deter mine for this area the natural 
groupings of plants with resjrect to their habitats and the changes in these com- 
munities with respect to time, to learn if possible why these communities occur 
as they do, and to determine possible jdant indicators which would be satisfactory 
criteria for the character of the various Imbitats. There are 23 references, and 
an appendix lists the species mentioned in the tt‘Xt with their authorities, the 
common names used, and the life forms. 

Lack of available phosphoru.s preventing uornial succession on small 
areas on Bull Run >lountain in Virginia, II. A. Allard (Ecology, 23 (1942), 
No. 3, pp. 345 - 353 , figs. 5).— In this area small local barren-soil si)ots occurring 
on abandoned cultivated land remain more or less destitute of normal vegetative 
cover for indelinite periods, appearing as naked spots sui’rounded by broomsedge, 
forbs, or the woody shrubs and trees which indicate the early stages of a climax 
woodland. Pot-culture and tield-plat studii's using additions of essential nutrient 
salts with various plants (tobacco, legumes, German millet, etc.) as indicators 
showed that these soils are lacking primarily in P and secondarily in N. Lack 
(,f sufficient available P has prevented a timely invasion by wild N-fixing legumes, 
so that these soils very slowly build up a sufficiency of such reserves and there- 
fore remain practically devoid of a closed plant cover indelinitely. Reference 
is made to similar barren soils in Scolland (termed “screes”), and it is suggested 
that chemical deficiencies may bo in part resiRuisible for their origin also. 

Ecological relations of plants with ants and termites, J. C. T. Uphof (Bot. 
Rev., 8 (I 942 ), No. 9, pp. 563-598 ). — “An ecological relcMonship exists between 
plants and some six'cies of ants and termites, insects that have reached a rela- 

* Mycologia, 12 (1920). No.s. 4, pp. 20G-237, pis. 7 ; 6, pp. 239-267. 
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lively high degree of ‘mental’ and social organization.” This monographic re* 
view (103 references) considers inyrinecophytes, niyrmecochores, ants and extra- 
lloral nectaries, the fungus-growing habit among ants and termites, ant fungi, 
termite fungi, and ditferent hypotheses regarding myrmecophily. 

Ini’eccioii tie la alfalfa con ^'Uhizobium melilotl” en la Provlncla de Santa 
Fe [Alfalfa infection by R. meliloti in Santa Fe Province, Argentina], E. 
SciiiEL and A. E. Kauonkse {Rev. Anjcntina Ay'i'on., i) {lOJ/2), No. 2, pp. 11/f- 
160, fiys. 6; Rny. abft., pp. 1 66-161). — This extended study is believed to be the 
lirst in Argentina dealing with the problem of inoculating alfalfa with pure 
cultures of the legume nodule organism, the purpose being to extend the practice 
throughout the Province, where held trials have shown benefits therefrom. The 
strains used are enumerated, laboratory methods (with suggested modifications) 
are reviewed, culture formulas are given, and the methods of obtaining pure 
cultures, sterilizing the seed, growing the seedlings aseptically, and inoculating 
the plants are detailed. It wms found that inoculated seed must be sown as 
early as possible for best results, and that Rhizohium cultures kept in tightly 
closed tubes retain their virulence for at least 72 days in storage. For selecting 
the most efficient strains, field trials were conductoil wilh those giving best 
results in the laboratory, after which those performing best in the field w’ere 
employed as a polyvalent culture for further inoculations. Six field trials on 
common soils in three areas appeared to indicate the i)oor efficiency of local 
strains of Rhizohium as compared with those from outside sources, the better 
start of inoculated alfalfa, and the relative freedom from weeds with inoculated 
alfalfa. There are 27 references. 

Studies on nitrogen fi.\'ation by blue-green algae. — I, Nitrogen fl.Yation 
by Anabaeiia cylindrica lieiiiiii., (1. E. Fogg {Jour. Expt. Biol., 10 {10!i2), No. 1, 
pp. 76-87, 2). — A. cylindrica in pure culture free of bacteria was shown to 

fix N from the air. N fixation did not occur in the presence of a sufficient amount 
of readily available combined N. 

The elfect of auxins on protoplasmic streaming, 111, B. M. Swf:eney and 
K. V. Tiiimann {Jour. Gen. Physiol., 23 (/.9^2), No. 6, pp. 8lil-85j, flys. 7). — 
Continuing the .serie.s (K. S. II., 70, p. 400) and using a new method (described) 
for continuously recording the absolute rate of iirotoplasmic streaming in epi- 
dermal cells of the oats coleoptilc, a study was made of the influence of malate 
and iodoacetate. In the presence of optimum concentrations of indolc-3-acetle 
acid in fnKShly cut sections, malate had no effect on streaming, but under very 
low" auxin concentrations it increased the range of n^sponse. Used alone, malate 
had no effect on streaming. When coleoptile .sections w(‘re soaked overnight in 
sugar solution or water, the acceleration of streaming normally caused by auxin 
almost disappeared, but the presence of malate caused large accelerations of 
streaming by auxin. Similarly, in section.s of old coleoptiles no longer showing 
acceleration of streaming by auxin, it was restored by adding malate with the 
auxin. The effect of iodoacetate was to inhibit the acceleration by auxin and 
not to affect the basal streaming rate. It is concluded that, just as for growth 
and respiration, malate is neoes.sary for the respon.so to auxin shown by accelera- 
tion of streaming. This further strengthens the triple parallel between the 
effects of auxin on streaming, growth, and respiration, all of which appear to 
be mediated by the 4-carbon acid sy.stem. 

Plant biochemistry and physiology, U. Newton, N. H. Grace, J. B. Mar- 
sifATX, and .T. L. Fabkaii (Canada Natl. Res. Council Rev. Activ., lOlfl, pp. H- 
/./;), — Brief progress notes are given on studies of plant growth factors, hormone 
treatment of seeds, plant hormone dusts in the propagation of stem cuttings, 
Jind propagation of forest trees from stem cuttings. 

A pyrimidine analog of thiamine and the growth of fungi, W. J. Robbins 
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(Natl. Acad. 8ci. Proc., 28 (/042), No. 5, pp. Sr)2-~355). — The respoiises of Phy- 
comycea hlalccalecnnusj Pythiomorpha gonupodyidca, aiul Phyiophlhora cinna- 
momi led to the following conclusions: The pyrimidine analog of thiamine does 
not replace thiamine in their physiology. Its effectiveness as a pyrimidine source 
for the first two fungi was of the order of nr VJ»tX)0 that of thiamine. 

The action of the analog as a pyrimidine source might be ascribed to the presence 
of traces of pyrimidine as an impurity or more probably to a slight dissociation 
into its constituents or to decomposition in sterilization. Neither of the first 
two fungi appeared able to split the comiK)und and f)btain pyrimidine from it. 
In this resi)ect the pyrimidine analog differs from the pyridine analog studied 
earlier (E. S. R., 80, p. 402). The latter was about as effective a source of 
pyrimidine as thiamine. 

Thiamine in some coninion American trees, P. R. BuRKTroLD?.^ and A. G. 
Snow, Jr. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 69 (19h'2), No. 6, pp. 
Jf2t-42St fiyfi. Jp. — The approximate thiamin activity as indicated by the Phy- 
(omycea assay of buds, leaves, and bark of sonu* coinmon American evergreen 
and deciduous trees as studied at different seasons of the year is i)resented. From 
.some of the results obtained it seems possible that girdled trees may ultimately 
die from vitamin starvation of their root systems. There are 17 references. 

TIio increase of B vitamins in germinating seeds, P. R. Bi kk holder and 
1. IMcVeiuh {Natl. Acad. Set. Proc., 28 (19)2), No. 10, pp. figs. 2).~ 

•Significant increa.sc's in concentration of riboflavin, niacin, ))iotin, and pyridoxine 
during germination are reported for many kinds of .seeds. If the value of germi- 
nated seeds is to be judged by their vitamin content, it apix\‘irs that the common 
use of sprouted seeds in the diets of orientals rests on a sound nutritional basis. 

Vitamin C content of pec.simmon leaves and fruits, C. G. Vinson and F. B. 
Gros.s. (Univ. Mo. and Okla. A. and M. Col.). (Science, 96 (19)2), No. 2491, 
pp. 4dO-4dl). — Fresh leaves apparently contained about ten times as much vita- 
min C as the fruits. Tea made from the green leaves was pronounced very 
acceptable. 

Variations in ascorbic acid and dry matter content of cowpea plants at 
different times of day, M. K. Reid. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Bui. Torrey Bot. 
Club, 69 (19)2), No. 7, pp. o22-527). — ProgressiM? increases in ascorbic acid and 
dry matter were found to occur from the beginning of the daily light period and 
to continue during the day, depending on the carbohydrate-synthesizing power 
in the tissues. Plants grown under high illumination and much-limited food 
supply tended to have relatively large n^serves of starch and sugars and low 
carbohydrate-synthesizing ability. Under favorable light such plants tended to 
have their maximum vitamin C values early in the day. Plants subjected to 
prolonged periods of cloudy weather, and especially with an abundant supply of 
mineral nutrients available, tended to have low vitamin C values and a low 
supply of starch and sugars. These results suggest that for best vitamin C 
values harvesting of vegetables should be done not before midforenooii following 
generally clear weather. If it mu.st be done after cloudy weather, collection 
should be made as late in the day as possible. 

The physiology of incompatibility in plants. — T, The effect of temperature, 
D. Lewis (Roy. Soc. [London], Proc., Scr. B, tot (1942), No. 862, pp. lS-26, 
pi. 1, figs. 9). — ^Two different genetic systems of incompatibility are known, viz, 
heterogamety and heterostyly, depending, respectively, on the genotype of the 
pollen grain and of its parent. Whether the two are physiologically related is 
unknown; the speidflcity of heterogamety indicates an immunity reaction. To 
elucidate their relationship the effect of temperature on pollen-tube growth was 
studied. Compatible iiollinations of both systems exhibited increased growth 
rate with increased temperature until the lethal point was approached at about 
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35® C. Inconipatiblo pollinations of both systems showed an optimum growth 
rate at ir)°-20 ’. The idiysiological method of inhibition is therefore probably 
related, altliongh its gmietic basis differs. The different growth rates at different 
temi^ratiires gave different total growth at inhibition, and at the mcvst favorable 
temperature there may be no inhibition at all. There is therefore no speoiflc 
inhibitory zom* in tb(‘ plants used, although elsewhere the top of the style may 
provide such a zom*. C(*rtain genotypes of Oeriothera orgaunisifi showed such 
powerful incompatibility that no temperature sensitivity could be discovered. 
This extreme modilication is determined by the pollen parent’s genotype, like the 
main action in heterostyly. In heterostyled plants thrum pollen has to grow 
down the longer pin style, being adapted in two ways: In Primula it is larger 
and in Linum gramJiilnrum it has a higher osmotic pressure. In either case, 
presumably, it has tin* higher dry weight. In two heterostyb'd Primula spp. 
thrum pollen grows faster down the long-pin style tluin pin pollen does down 
the short -thrum style. However, in the illegitimate matings thrum pollen is 
more strongly inhibited. There is therefore a differentiation of the mechanisms 
adajited to secure ecpial regularity of cross fertilization of the two types. There 
are IS r(*ferences. 

Sand ciiltiiro methods, F. M. Eaton. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Chrou. Bot., 7 
Xo. 5, pp. 200-201). A brief critical discussion of methods in the light 
of recent work by the author and others (0 references). 

The mineral pattern of stems from vegetative and flowering plants as 
determined by microincineration, B. E. SrurcKMicYpni. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). 
{Bcinirc, 96 (19 '{2), Xo. 2.yj,], p. SJfO ). — Seeking a fixative which would neither 
dissolve nor add mineral substances to the ash, the author found absolute alcohol 
alone or 0 parts in 1 of formalin, cellosolve, and dioxan satisfactory, though the 
last seemed to have a shrinking effect on the stem material. In an att(Mnpt 
to prevent this shrinkage, “Nevillitc 123” proved best suited of several adhesiv(*s 
tried. By these methods the amount and pattern of the ash in the vegetative 
and flowering steins of several wi<lely separated plant species were found to 
differ, the greatest difference in amount occurring in the internodes closer to 
the stem tips. In plants initiating flower primordia under short days, there was 
also more ash in stems under short- than under long-day treatment. 

Accumulation of salt and permeability in plant cells, D. It. IIoagland and 
T. C. Bkoykb. fUniv. Calif.). (Jour. Qen. Physiol., 25 (1942), No. 6, pp. 865- 
880, figs. 4 )’ — Under conditions favorable for aerobic metabolism compari.sons 
were made of concentrations of K and Br in exudates of barley roots and in 
expressed sap from the roots, both methods leading to tin* same general viewpoint 
on the metaholically governed tran.sport of solutes by living plant cells. Cyanide 
in low conc(*ntrati(/n prevented salt accumulation by barley root.s, and methylene 
blue, without decreasing COa production by roots, destroyed the power of salt 
accumulation. Even with an inward gradient of ionic concentration, K and Br 
ions entered roots only to a slight extent under an anaerobic condition. Under 
aerobic conditions lactate or alcohol failed to prevent salt accumulation by root 
cells. Tests on fluids obtained by suction from tomato roots gave evidence of 
loss of salt-accumulating power under the influence of Na or COi gases, togeth(»r 
with probable effects on cell permeability. Using radioactive isotopes on NitclJa 
cells, Br gradually mowed into the vacuolar sap until the concentration apix^ared 
to exceed that of the protoplasm. Accumulalion of salt in the vacuole did not 
occur anaerobically. Some views on the interrelations of permeability, salt 
accumulation, and metabolism are suggested for farther consideration. 

The availability of certain forms of organic phosphorus to plants and 
their dephosphorylation by e.xo-enzyme systems of growing roots and by 
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soil catalysts, H. T. Rogers (Iowa Stale Col. Jour. Sci., Ilf No. i, pp. 

1 08-110). — Abstract of thesis. 

A study of some factors affecting tlic nitrate content of plants, E, I. 
Whitehead and (). E. Olson. (S. Dak. Expt. JSta.). {S. Dak. Acad. Sci. Proc., 
21 {19lft)t pp. 67-72). — Molybdenum was definitely toxic to Richland oats seed- 
lings, arsenic stimulated growth up to t).2r) j). p. m. but becanui increasingly toxic 
above this concentration, manganese stiniulaied growth and Mn-deficient solu- 
tions gave rise to plants (*xtreniely high in nitrates droughty soil conditions 
increased the nitrate concentration of the plants but at .soil moistures exceeding 
25 percent the nitrate content was low and api)arently constant, and plants 
receiving continuous light had lower nitrate concentrations than those receiving 
daylight only. Wheriwer the KNO3 content increastal there .seemed to b(‘ a corre- 
sponding decrease in plant growth, apparently indicating a correlation between 
nitrate concentration and the protein synth(*sis rat(*. 

End products of nitrogen inetabolisni in plants, H. B. Vickery (In Bio- 
tofjical Symposia, I', edited by J. (’attkxt.. Lanvaslcr. Pa.: JiKiucs Caildl 1‘n'ss, 
lOJfl, vol. V, pp. 3-19). 

The organic acids of the leaves of Bryoidiylliim calyciiiiini, (1. W. 

Pucker. (Conn. [New Haven] Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Biol. Chon., 1 'pj (/.9-'/2), 
So. 2, pp. 611-523). — -Examination of the organic acids extracted by warm water 
from a dried leaf sample indicated it to contain at least 8 percent of the dry 
weight (probably more) of isocitric acid, together with about 7 percent of 
1-raalic acid and 2 ix'rcent of citric acid. This plant is said to be by far the 
richest source of isocitric acid hitherto encountered, and attention is called 
to the theoretical implications of this observation. There are ID references. 

Quinua ( Chenopodiimi qiiinoa) , C. Gonzenhach {Boh lust. Bot., IJniv. 
Cent. Kcuador, 1 {19Ji2), So. /, pp. 66-84^ fiys. 5 ). — This study of (piinoa, a 
plant of the high Andes of value for food and medicinal purposes, deals with 
its anatomy and chemical composition, with particular reference to its protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat contents. 

The gaseous exchange of seeds and isolated cotyledon.s of Cucurbita 
pepo, R. Brown {Ann. Bot. [Loudon], n. scr., 6 {191f2), So. 22, pp. 293-321, 
fiijs. 8). — Using an apparatus (described) in w'li.ch a single pumpkin cotyledon 
was cultured and its gaseous exchange measured, it was found that at 18-18 hr. 
the rates of O2 uptake and CO2 production continued to increase and the value 
of the respiratory quotient to decrease from an initial high value to one of 
about 0.5. The high value is taken to indicate anaerobic respiration, and the 
tinal low values the accumulation of new respiratory carbohydrate. It is sug- 
gested that high rates of carbohydrate accumulation and of respiration indicate 
a high rate of di;velopment. Removal of the inner membrane of the seed coat 
increased both the rates of gas exchange and the value of the quotient. These 
effects are related to the restricting action of the membrane on O2 diffusion to 
tlie respiring tissues. Raising the temi)erature occasioned an increase of ex- 
change for both gases, and its mechanism is discussed. Increase in the level 
of water availability incrcast'd the rates of gas exchange and decreased the 
value of the quotient. It is shown that these effects are due to the iutluence 
of this factor on the water content. Light depressed the value of the quotient 
without any considerable effect on the rate of CO2 prAduction. This is taken 
to indicate an effect of light on fat mobilization. It is suggested that in the 
mass of the cotyledon respiration is partially anaerobic in the early dt‘velop- 
mental stages. When the embryo is attached to the cotyledon the rates of 
exchange are higher and the value of the quotient lower than in its absence. 
This appears to indicate a stimulatory effect of the embryo on colyledonary 
development. There are 18 references. 
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Quantum efiicioncy of photosynthesis, E. C. C. Baly {Nature [London], 
Ui) {191,2), No. S11S, pp. 21S-219).—A brief note. 

Photosynthesis of al^ae and other aquatic plants, (I. O. Burr. (Univ. 
Minn.). (In A Symposium on Hydrohiology. Madison: Univ. Wis. Press, 
[19f,l], pp. figs, i^).— Some of the more recent studies in this held are 

critically reviewed (24 references). Solutes, temperature, light, and COi tension 
are found to operate simultaneously on the pholosynthetic mechanism. In any 
attempt to describe the environment of aquatics all four should be recorded 
with the greatest possible precision, and COa tension shouUl be recorded with 
as groat care as Oa tension and light intensity. 

Kespiration studies on germinating white-oak acorns, K. E. Girton and 
E. R. Park. (Purdue Univ.). (Ind. Acad. Sci. Proc., 51 {191,1), pp. 83-86, 
figs. 3 ). — The data presented make it evident that the high moisture content of 
acorns as compared with many common seeds is related to a liigh respiratory 
activity during dormancy. Placed under conditions favorable to germination, 
white oak acorns may in some cases show increasing (>2 absorption rates from 
the start. In other cases, apparently associated with higher moisture contents, 
the initial respiratory rate may fall temporarily, but again rises with time as 
germination got^s on. Increased elongation of the primary root in germination 
was accompanied by an increased Ch absorption rate over a considerable period. 

Developmental anatomy of the shoot of Zea mays L., B. C. S harm an 
(Tna. Hot. [London], n. .scr., 6 {191,2), No. 22, pp. 2/,r,-'282, pi. 1, figs. 23). -This 
detailed account of the development of tlie corn shoot is (‘xainined in relation 
to the probable movement of nutrients and water in the plant during different 
growth phases. In the course of the stmly various points emerged as to develop- 
ment, structure, and morphology, the signincance of whicli is discussed after 
the observations have boon placed on record. There are 29 refercmcos. 

Xota sdbre o sistema radicular da oliveira (Note on the root system of 
the olive tree), J. V. Natividade (Agron. Lusitana, 3 (191,1), No. 1, pp. 15-21,, 
pis. 1,; Eng. ahs., p. 23 ). — This note deals with the chief characteristics of the 
root system observed in trees uprooted by a hurricane, the mechanism of resist- 
ance to processes of decay, and the behavior of olives grafted on Ligustrum 
vulgare. 

O significado ecologico c flsiologico do sistema radicular a^reo da oliveira 
(Olea europaea L.) e da alfarrobeira (Ceratonia siliqua L,) [The ecologi- 
cal and physiological significance of the aerial root system of the olive 
and carob], J. V. Natividade (Agron. Lusitana, 3 (191,1), No. 2, pp. 85-91, 
pis. 1,; Eng. abs., pp. 89-90). — Physiologically, the cordlike growths or ribs on 
these trees are said to be aerial roots which, after making their way to the 
ground, aid in supplying nutrients and in consolidating the trunk and fixing 
it to the ground. The likeness in behavior of these two species, phylogorietically 
unrelated but both able to avail themselves of such conditions as dry gravelly 
soils and climates with low rainfall and high atmospheric evaporation, suggests 
that the formation of aerial roots may be an accommodation to xerophytic 
habitats whereby, within certain limits, the growth of roots proceeds In the ground 
independently of the conditions therein. The root-bearing swellings and the 
aerial roots also serve as true vegetative propagating organs. These trees form 
the transition between species which bear root initials on the aerial organs but 
which grow only under certain narrowly limited conditions, and those which 
bear typical aerial roots. 

Methods and instruments for use in measuring tree-rings, H. S. Gladwin 
(Olobe, Ariz.: Gila Pueblo, 191,0, pp. [2]+13, pis. R?). —Included in the discus- 
sion are collecting specimens of modern and ancient wood, handling cores in 
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the laboratory, preparation of wood and charcoal specimens, and measuring and 
photographing tree rings. 

Tree-ring analysis: Methods of correlation, H. S. Gladwin (Globe, Ari.::.: 
Gila Pueblo, 1[)JiO, pp. [/Ifjs. 20]).- This discussion includes exist in^^ 

methods; correlation of tree-ring plots; percentage of agreement; trials and 
errors; plotting variations of tree rings; station district, province, and plateau 
composites ; variable, double, and missing rings ; and tree-growth and cycles. 

Parthenocarpy : Natural and artilicial, F. G. Gustafson (Pot. Her., N 
(1942), No. 9, pp. 599-654). — This is a comprehensive review (174 references) with 
critical discussion of spontaneous and induced parthenocarpy. As to the latter, 
data are presented on the methods and chemicals used and on plants having 
produced parthenocan)ic fruit^s with chemical treatimuit. 

fHotanical studies], D. M. Weller (Hawaii. Pugar Planters* Assoc. Ptd. 
Rpts., 61 (I 94 I), Pxpt. Sta. Com. llpt.. pp. 42 - 46 ). — Brief summaries of progress 
are included on the effects of colchicine on sugarcane and on the anatomy and 
histology of the plant including the growing point. 

Certain abnormalities in millets induced by X-rays, N. Krishnaswami 
and G. N. Rangaswami Ayyangar (Indian Acad. Sd. Proc., 16 (19^2), No. 1, 
Sect. 1), pp. 1-0, pis. 4)- — Some of the recessive abnormalities induced by 
X-rays in Elrusinc coracana and Pennisetnm typhoidcs are described. There ar6 

20 references. 

I)isi>ersion of cellulose strands in cell walls, U. D. Preston (Nature [Lon- 
do7i], 149 ( 10)2), N(h 37S6, pp. 5S0-5H1).— -A bri<*f note. 

Cytological studies of toxicity in iiieristein cells of roots of Zea mays. — 
11, The effects of lithium chloride, J. K. Edwards (8. Dak. Acad. Sri. Proc., 

21 (10)1), pp. 65-67). — Continuing these .studies (K. S. U., 77, p. Id('l at 

0.01 M concentration proved toxic to meristem cells of corn root tips. The effects 
of different concentrations on th(‘ cytoplasm, nuclear material, and on cell 
division, with use of acid and basic tixative.s, are described. 

A staining rack for handling cover-glass preparations, T.-T. Cuen. 
(TTniv. Calif.). (Stai7i Technol., 17 (1042), No. 2, pp. 129-130, fig. 1). — A i)orce- 
lain staining rack devised for handling cover-glass preparations is described and 
illustrated, the design being along the general lines of staining racks for slides 
commonly sold by commercial houses. 

An electric recording marking counter for the consecutive counting of 
small objects, II. W. Wolf (Science, 06 (19)2), No. 2496, pp. 400-419, fig. 1 ). — 
The new counter devised for counting the projected cross sections of wool fibers, 
and here described, is said to show possibilities of further applications in science 
and industry where materials of small surface area are to be counted and identi- 
fied. With the projection apparatus used much of the eye fatigue associated 
with technics Involving direct scrutiny of minute objects through a microscope 
is eliminated. Utilization of this electric counter has greatly speeded up wool 
fiber analysis. 

GENETICS 

A new tetraploid wheatgrass from Nevada, J. H. Robertson and L. Weaver. 
(XT. S. D. A. et al.). (Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 69 (1942), No. 6, pp. 43)-437, 
figs. 2). — Data on a group of extremely large plants of Agropyron spicatum are 
presented. Considering the lack of definite evidence for hybridization ns com- 
pared with the occurrence of distinctly tetraploid morphological characters and 
the double number of chromosomes, it is believed most Mkely that these plants 
are a tetraploid form of the species. 

Self-incompatibility in polyploid forms of Brassica and Haphanus, IT. W. 
Howard (Nature [London], 149 (1942), No. 3776, pp. 302-303).— In B. rapa, B. 
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campestris, and R. sativns the aiitotetraploid and tlie diploid branches of colchi- 
cine-produced diploid-tetraploid sectorial chimeras obtained by the author are 
both reported always to have been self-incompatible. 

Cytogenetical studies in Xicotiana.- — II, Morphological features of Nico- 
tiana glntinosa and the hybrid between Xicotiana gliitinosa and X. tabacuni, 
T. S. Raghavan and A. K. Srinivasan (Indian Acad. 8ci. Proc., H (1^^)^ 
i, Sect. B, pp. pi. i, 43 ). — Continuing the series,® the microsporangial 

development in .V. glntinosa is described, the results of a comparative study of the 
embryo sac and embryo formation in tliis species and in N. tabaenm, the two 
parents of the hybrid, are presented, and the development and behavior of the 
megasi)ore in the hybrid is dosoribod and compared wn’th that of the parents. 
There are 24 references. 

Mutation of Phytoinonas stewartii by X-ray irradiation, R. E. Liivcon^ 
and J. W. CowKX. (Iowa Ex])t. Sta.). ((icnctics, 27 (1V)2), An. 4* pp. 
pis. 2). — Under X-irradiation at an intensity such that 100, 000, ()()() viabhi cells 
suspended in broth won^ rcduc(*d to about in 25 min., survival followed the 
simple exponential function — survival ration c where a is a constant and r 
is the roentgens to wliicb the bacteria are exposed. Mutations were observed in 
colony color, surface appt'araiice, and size. Tlie only difference obstu’ved bidween 
spontaneous mutations and those induced by irradiation was the increased fre- 
quency of the latter. The mutation pattern nl).s(M-ved in two widely difTerent 
stocks of P. stewartii was similar. Mutations in colony characters may be ac- 
companied either by increased or decreased virulenee for corn. Except for 
mutations to an unstable form, mutants appeared to be as stable as the parent 
strains. From the evidence i)rosented it would appear that the terms “mutant,” 
“variant,” “snltant,” and “dissociant” as applied to bacteria are synonymous and 
are applied to phenomena resulting from gene mutation. From this standpoint 
the physical basis of inheritance in P. stewartii is similar to that of higher 
organisms. There arc 15 n‘ferc‘nces. 

The inheritance of wavy-leaf character in the peach, I). II. Scorr and 
F. P. Ci'LLiXAX. (U. S. D. A.), t./oar. ifered., S3 (/;t//2), Ko. 8, pp. 203-205. 
figs. 2 ). — An unusual foliar character of dt'cply serrated, very wavy leaves, ob- 
served in a selfcd progeny of the Gold Drop ix'aeh, was found to be controlled 
by a single pair of all(ds, with the wavy character recessive to the normal smooth 
leaf. The wavy loaf condition is undesirable because plants possessing it tend 
to grow weakly, with a dwarf habit, and set fruit i)()orly. 

[E.\perinients in reproduction of animals and crossing swine by the Ohio 
Station] (Ohio Sta. But. 617 (1040). pp. 40-50. 70 ). — Results are briefly re- 
ported on damage to reproduction in farm animals of vitamin A deficiencies; 
and crossing three breeds of pig.s — INdand China, Hampshire, and Duroc-Jcrscy. 

Hybrid vigour in sheep as indicated by physiological characters, A. S. 
Karpov {('ompt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. Sci. U. R. S. S.. n. scr.. 31 (IO 4 I). Ao. 7. 
pp. 710-721 ). — Comparisons of rneasurenienls and physiological characters of 
20-30 purebred Romney and Tsigai ewes ovt'r 2.5 yr. of age with crossbreds 
between them showed that the crosses had rich(U' blood values than the parent 
breeds. Differences in body size and body weight were insignificant. The breed 
differences in blood factors were related to growth, development, constitution, 
and production of the breeds. Tlie higher blood value of the crosses is regarded 
as one of the physiological causes of hybrid vigor. 

Litter size and weight as permanent characteristics of sows, J. L. Lusii 
and A. E. Molln. (Coop. 13 expt. stas.). (U. S. Dept. Agr.. Tech. Bui. 836 
(IO 43 ). pp. figs. 4 )- — A statistical analysi.s based on variance methods is re- 
ported for the numbers of pigs farrowed in 7,415 litters, number WTaned in 4,920 

■Jour. Indian Bot. Soc., 20 (1041). No. 5-6, pp. 307-340, pi. 1. figs. 82. 
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litters, and the weaning weights of 2,144 litters of Poland China, Duroc-Jersey, 
Chester White, Hampshire, Yorkshire, Berkshire, Tamworth, and Danish Laud- 
race 1)1 ' (’(Is born at eight experiment stations and tlie Department in conjiine- 
tion wiili the Regional Swine Bnvding Laboratory projects. Litters were 
tabulated with reference to the ag(‘ of the sows at O-mo. intervals with correc- 
tion for litter size. It was found tliat additions of 1 pig to litters born to sows 
at 1-1.5 yr. of age removed most of the variance resulting from dams’ age. 
Litter sizes increased for sows up to ti.5 yr., l)ut aftc^r this period th(‘re were 
declines. The age of the sows bad much less effect on the number and weights 
of pigs weaned than on the number farrowed, and no whole number corrections 
seemed needed. Varianc(i between litters of the same sows was caused by gen- 
eral environmental changes from one farrowing season to another as indicated 
by a symmetrical block analysis. Such a method does not lend to determination 
of the effects of breed differences. In considering further plans for higher pro- 
ductivity, it is i)ointed out that sow.s’ future abilities will be only about one- 
sixth as faJ* above the average of the herd as past ri‘cords were found when 
selection was based on a single litter. Selection should i)e based on as many 
litters as possible produced by the sow'. Selection w'ill be 31 percent more 
effective on 2 than 1, and 50 ijerctMit more progn^ss will be made on 3 than on 
a 1 litter basis. Selection based on production of close relatives may belt), but 
the individual should receive at least thnai times as much consideration as the 
characteristics of the dam or each full sister. Pertinent and relat(‘d literature 
is discussed. 

Colour-variation in Wes.sex Saddleback pigs and its relation to the con- 
formation and the economic usefulness of the breed, T. M. Olbeyckt {Natl. 
PUj lircdiUrs' BhI. Z pp. S^h 0 ). — Both lieivdilary and non- 

her(‘ditary variations in the color and shape of the saddle of Wess(‘x Saddleback 
pigs w’ere observed in a study of 2,318 individuals from the record books of the 
breed born in 1937, 1938, and 1939. The width of the belt near the right shoulder 
of 328 registered pigs rang(*d from 0.1 to 16, averaging 6.1 in. Simple st^gre- 
gations were not found in the shape and size of the saddle, and therefore multiple 
factors and nonhereditary conditions were coiiMdered responsible. 'I'he main 
factor W, for wdiite belting, w'as dominant. Theri were plus and minus modifiers. 
The extreme effect of the modifiers wans re.spectively to produce all black and all 
white individuals. The so-called ginger color was r(‘cessive. The gene A, for 
white color, w’as dominant in the hair and recessive in the skin. In crosses of 
large white boars with Wessex Saddleback sows, there were produced 751 all 
white among 770 Fi pigs. Some of those that w'ci’e wdiite had irri'gular black 
siKJts in the skin, giving a bluish appearance. The relation of the genotype to 
economic superiority is discussed. 

The anomaly of a normal Duke’s and a very prolonged saline bleeding 
time ill swine suffering from an inherited bleeding disease, E. T. Mertz. 
(Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Amcr. Jour. Physiol., 13G No. 3, pp. 360-362, fuj. 

1 ), — In affected animals (K. S. K., 87, p. 3t)l) the saline bleeding time was sev- 
eral times that of normal nonbleeding swine. This test served to distinguish 
bleeders from normals. 

Chromosomes of the red fox, L. Wipf and R. Shackelford. (Uuiv. Wis. ). 
{Natl. Acad. Sci. Proc., 28 {10)2), No. 7, pp. 265-268, fiys. 5 ). — The chromosomes 
in red, black, and platinum-silver foxes from testes appeared similar in size, 
shaije, and other morphological characteristics, but varied in length. The num- 
ber was 17 in the haploid and 34 in the diploid. One poir of satellite chromo- 
somes was found. Reference is made to the lethal condition of the platinum- 
silver character in foxes. 

Studies on an anophthalmlc strain of mice. — HI, Results of crosses with 
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other strains, H. B. Chase. (Univ. 111.). {GeneticSy 27 {1942), No. 3, pp. 339- 
348 ). — Continuing this series (E. S. II., 80, p. 401), the gene cy is suggested as 
the recessive factor causing the eyeless condition in the strain of mice producing 
91 percent eyeless and 9 percent having an intermediate eye condition on one 
or the other side of 1,054 individuals produced in 17 generations of brother- 
sister matings. Crosses with four lines which at least produced some eyeless 
individuals gave only normals in the Fi. All i)ossible variations and asymmetry 
occurred in the Pa, Fa, and backcross generations. The left eye tended to be 
more normal than the right eye, and the eyes of c^s were nearer normal than 
those of $s. Modifiers lowered the exi>ectod percentage of normals. The second 
backcross generations from eyeless segregants mated back to the original eye- 
less parent produced 100 percent eyeless young or at least young with very small 
eyes. A considerable amount of nonhereditary variation seemed to exist. 

Tho crossbreeding of poultry, D. C. Warken {Kansas Sta. Tech. Bui. 52 
{1942), pp. 44 ) ‘ — Comparison of the morphological characteristics, egg produc- 
tion, and viability of recipr(jcal crossbred birds with purebreds of the Singlc- 
t'omb White Legliorn, Single-Comb Uhcxle Island Red, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rock, White Wyandotte, New Hampshire, Australorp, Black and White Minorca, 
Ancona, Light Brahma, and Jersey Black Giant breeds showed that cross-breeding 
seemed to stimulate the vigor of the progeny. A chart based on the 14,566 purebred 
and crossbred chicks showed cross-breeding tended to improve the hatchability of 
the eggs, viability of the chicks, rate of egg production, and growth. Greater 
variation existed in crosses of strains within the same breeds. There was a 
reflection in the offspring of the quality of the pui*ebreds used to produce the 
crossbreds. The extensive use of cross-breeding for broiler production is noted, 
as well as attention to chick and adult mortality, growth rate to 8 weeks of age, 
egg production, broodiness, egg color, and dressing percentage. 

The relative effect of environment and heredity upon body measurements 
and production characteristics in poultry. — 11, Period of egg production, 
H. S. Gutteridge and J. B. O’Neil {Sci. Agr., 22 {1942), No. 8, pp. 482-491, 
figs. 6 ). — Through an interchange of three strains of pullets between three loca- 
tions climatologically different, environment was found by variance analysis to 
be a much greater factor influencing egg production than heredity, thus confirming 
the studies on growth previously noted (E. S. R., 88, p. 37). Both environment 
and heredity were shown to enter into body weights and egg weights with nearly 
equal importance. 

Growth and development, with special reference to domestic animals, 
LIV, LV {Missouri Bta. Res. Buis. 349 {1942), pp. 11, figs. 7; 350, pp. 14, figs. 
5 ). — This series (E. S. R., 87, p. 265) is continued. 

LIV. Age changes in size, energy metaholism and cardio-respiratory activities 
of thyroidectomized cattle, S. Brody and R. F. Frankenbach. — Thyroidectomy of 
a Jersey heifer at 54 days of age was found to reduce mature body weight by 
over 50 percent and heat production per unit surface area about 40 percent, as 
contrasted with a normal control heifer. Both respiration volume and fre- 
quency were less than normal in the thyroidectomizod animal. The metabolic 
rate was increased to normal or better within a week by feeding an Iodized milk 
protein (thyrolactin). After several months’ feeding the hair coat was no longer 
rough, and heat was experienced with the development of the mammary gland 
and the horns. 

LV. Resting energy metabolism and ventilation rate in relation to body weight 
in growing Holstein cattle, S. Brody, H. H. Kibler, ai.d A. O. Ragsdale. — The 
resting heat production per square meter ot body surface area for 15 Holstein 
heifers at monthly intervals from birth to 24 mo. of age was plotted by month 
tgainst age and body weight. After 6 mo. the exponent h in the equation Y=aX^ 
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was about 0.6 for this breed as with Jer.seys (E. S. R., 87, p. 265). Inereasing 
body weight about 1 percent iiiereascvl riiaiiitenaiice about 0.6 percent. Resting 
maintenance per square meter of body surface was about 2,li0 ('alories in 
Holsteins, as contrasted with 2,000 Calories in Jerseys. The value of b for ventila- 
tion rate was 0.77. Increasing body weight 1 percMUil tended to increa.se ventilation 
rate about 0.77 percent. 

The influence of estradiol on the secretion of gonadotropic Iiorniono in 
adult parabiotic rats, R. K. Meyer and C. BiDDULrn. (Univ. Wis.). {Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., 13Ji {liPfl), No. 7, pp. Uil-Utd, Jitj. /).- In 14 parts of $ rats 
united parabiotically continuous vagina! oestrous w;is indiictui, an aviuage of .40 
days following ovariectomy of the other partner. The oestrous cycles of tlie 
normal $s persisted as long as tlie ovariectomized rat was injected with 
oestradiol. IIypophys(‘ctomy of ovariectomized partners and pairs in continuous 
oestrus caused replaccmient of the continuous oestrus of the normal partner by 
continuous dioestrus. Oestrogen seems to prevent liypei'secret ion of the gonado- 
tropic hormone of the pituitary gland of the adult (>vari(H'tomiz(‘d rat. 

Androgen production during pregnancy and lactaiion in the rat, M. W. 
Bubrill and R. R. Greene {Anat. Hoc., S3 (/0j2), No. 2, pp. 20U-227, pis. 2, 
fly. 1). — A series of 116 ventral prostates from $ white rats representing each 
day of pregnancy and lactation showed evidence that during days 1-.5 some $s 
produced a physiological effective quantity of androgen. The prostates showed no 
evidence of androgen in tin* period 6-10 days of pregnancy. There was an increase 
of androgen production during the last 4 days of gestation, and the prostates 
continued to show an effective dose during the first 15 days of lactation. The 
source of the androgen was not ascertained. 

Pituitary weight of growing male albino rat related to body weight, 
J. P. Mtxner and C. W. TrRNpat. (Mo. Kxpt. Stai). {Endovrinoloyy, 31 
No, pp. 261-263, fig. 1). — A correlation of 0.9^±0.01 was found between the 
pituitary weights and body weights in 185 albino rats weighiiig 60 38:3 gm. 
('orrelatiou was also shown by regression equations, all of which enipiiasized tin* 
desirability of varying the size of pituitary hormone iujt'ctions with the weight of 
the test animal for assay imrposes. 

Relation of thyroid to growth. — T, Effects of crystalline thyroxin upon 
rate of growth, food intake, and body composition of female albino mice, 
M. Roger, V. IIukst, and C. W. Turner. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Endocrinology, 31 
(191/2), No. 2, pp. 237-21/1/, fiy 1). Doses of 0.007-0.04 mg. of thyroxin per day 
or double the amount on alternate days wa*re administered subcut a m’ously to 
groups of 10-12 10-15 gm. virgin mice for 5 weeks. The thyroxin-injected animals 
consistently and repeatedly made about 28 iM*rcent greater gains and consumed 
25 percent more feed than controls during the 5 -week p(*riod. Thyroxin-treated 
mice stored more nitrogen and gained more than controls per unit of food intake 
After the first few weeks of rapid gains the controls made more efilcient feed 
utilization than the thyroxin-injected animals. 

Mammary growth in male mice fed desiccated thyroid, W. U. Gardner 
(Endocrmology, 31 (191/2), No. 1, pp. t21/-127).—A\\ except 1 of 14 intact $ mice 
fed 1.5 gm. of desiccated thyroid per kilogram of ration show'ed proliferation of 
the mammary duct system not apparent without the thyroid treatment. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth to forty-seventh day tlie thyroid-fed animals consumed greater 
amounts of feed, but the gains made w'ere equal to those of mice on normal 
diets. 

Some effects of thyroid and gonadotrophic preparations in the fowl, 
A. W. Greenwood and J. S. S. Blytii (Quart. Jour. Expt. Physiol, and Cog. 
Med. 8ci., 31 (1942), No. 3, pp. 775-785).— Anterior pituitary extracts and allied 
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preparations, together with powdered thyroid, were administered to Brown 
Leghorn hens 2-4 yr. of age at about the molting period. Studies were made of 
egg laying and the changes in the comb size. The hormones were administered 
subcutaneously, implanted, or given in pressure tablets, and the thyroid was fed 
in gelatin capsules or pills. Sheep, horse, and pig pituitary extracts and preg- 
nancy urine were mainly ineffective. Pregnant mare serum, however, caused 
cessation of egg production and moult in the laying hi‘iis in 5 days with an in- 
crease in the size of the combs. In nonlaying hens there was little effect. 
Ovarian stimulation seemed to result from thyroid feeding and some resumed 
egg production. Most of the hormones w'ere administered to groups of about 15 
hens. 

Pairing responses of free-living valley quail to sex-hormone pellet im- 
plants, J. T. Emlen, Jr., and F. W. Lorenz. (Univ. Calif.). {Auk, 59 (1942), 
No. J, pp. S(j9-^ViS ). — In two experiments four S and seven $ quail w^ere im- 
planted subcutaneously witli testosterone or stilboestrol pellets during the non- 
breeding season and the cffect.s on sexual behavior noted. The S s treated with 
testosterone became pugnacious and mated, but stillboestrol produced no meas- 
urable behavior resiionses. 

Action of diethylstilbestrol in the chick, W. R. Breneman {Eudoorinology. 
31 (1942), No. 2, pp. J79-186 ). — Continuing studies of the effects of $ hormones 
and limitations of rations on body, gland, and comb growth of chicks (E. S. R., 
87, p. 502), the administration of dietbylstilboestrol to cockerels had a marked 
inhibiting effect on comb and gonad development, similar to oestrogen. These 
studies were conducted with groups of about 15 cockerels, pullets, or capons on 
adequate and limited diets. 

Fertility in the male domestic fowl, J. E. Parker, F. F. McKenzie, and 
II. L. Kempster. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Missouri Sla. Res. Bui. 347 (J942), 
pp. 50, figs. 21 ). — The gross anatomy of the reproductive tract of $ fowls is 
described, and the ratio of testis weight to body weight is noted. The volume 
of semen from 14 New Hampshire s collected in the avian semen collector (E. S. 
R., 82, p. 324) varied from 0.05 to 1 cc. in 177 ejaculates made under observation 
in 15-min. mating trials. Such ^s w’cre allowed access to from 12 to 18 $s once 
each month, some being kept with the $s and others in individual breeding 
cages. Semen collections by the abdominal ma.ssagc technic of Burrows and 
Quinn (E. S. R., 77, p. 180) from 13 New Hampshire ^s kept in batteries ranged 
from 0.27 to 1.5 cc. Much variation existed in the number of sperm produced, 
but there was a tendency for some birds to produce consistently large numbers. 
Sexual activity and sperm production were greatest by those birds that were kept 
continuously in breeding i^ens. l>i general fowl semen was alkaline in reaction, 
ranging from pH 7.15 to pH 7,64 for high percentages of fertility. The mean 
volume, sperm concentration, and number of sperm decreased in succeeding 
ejaculates and the alkalinity increased. Seasonal variations in semen produc- 
tion were noted. Sexual activity was depressed during January, June, July, and 
September. Especially in the last month there was heavy molting, and such 
birds objected to being handled. l»y artificial insemination of New Hampshire 
hens fertilization with semen from Barred Plymouth Rock, White Leghorn, and 
New Hampshire gave about equal results. From mixed samples it was ob- 
served that about equal numbers of chicks were sired by the New Hampshire 
and Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, but fewer were sired by White Leghorn 
$ s. No fertile eggs were laid by hens on the next day after insemination. The 
highest percentage of fertile eggs was reached on the third, and the last fertile 
egg was laid on the twenty-fifth day after insemination. 

On the development of feathers, F. R. Lillie (Biol. Rev., 17 (1942), No. 3, 
pp. 247-266, figs. 5 )'. — The morphology and histology of feather development are 
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reviewed, including the effects of host and genotype of the transplants and the 
influence of hormones. 

A defect In the coagulation mechanism of swine blood, M. E. Muhukr, 
A. G. Hogan, and R. Bogart. (Univ. Mo.). (Atncr. Jour. Physiol., 136 {191/2), 
No. S, pp. 355-359). — The lieniophilialike condition previously descrii)ed in swine 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 361) was especially studied, and a diagnostic test was developed 
based on fibrin precipitation time of diluted plasma. The usual practices of 
ringing and castration were frequently fatal in this strain. The coagulation 
time of valuable experimental animals w'as reduced by injection of the blood 
globulin fraction as in hemophilia. 

Results of the haeniotologi<‘al study of the hogs at the all-union agricul- 
tural exhibition, H. F. Kushner and II. B. AncKRovKUt {Compt. Unid. (Doh.) 
Acad. 8ci. U. R. 8. 8., n. ser., 31 {19J,1), No. 7, pp. 722-72.^).— Study of the blood 
picture of boars and sows of the Large White (English) breed above 2 yr. of age 
showed the hemoglobin content and number of erythrocytes to be greater in boars 
than in sows. After 2 yr. of age the changes with age were insignificant. Differ- 
ences between the breeds based on 14 Large White (English), 4 White IJkraiiian, 
5 Br(*it, and 4 lavny sows were not consequential. These data on swine supple- 
mented the blood values of horses, cattle, and slieep i)reviously noted (E. S. R., 
86, pp. 313, 610, 611). 

A preliminary note on the tciiii»erature of the scrotal skin of the bull 
and its relation to air, skin, and body temperature, J. Quintan and G. 
Riemer Schmid {Ondersfepoort Jour. Vet. Sci. a7id Anini. Indus., 16 {Idl/l), 
No. 1-2, pp. 290-312, fiys. 5). — Measurements of the scrotal temperature of a 
Sussex bull showed direct correlation with skin temperatures, but no correlation 
was found between scrotal temperature and exijosure to simrays and air tem- 
I)erature. 

Studies of the metabolism of bovine epididyiiial spermatozoa, G. IIenle 
and O. A. Zitile {Atncr. Jour. Physiol., 136 {1942), No. 1, pp. 70-78, figs. 3). — 
Appreciable differences in respiration were found in sperm suspensions from 
individual bovine epididymis due to individual sanijile differences in concentration 
of sperm aiid pll, as well as the place in the testes from which the sperm were 
removed. Optimum respiration occurred in semen containing 406-800 million 
cells per cubic centimeter and at a pll of 7.5-8. Si‘minal spermatozoa showed a 
slower respiration rate than epididyiiial sperm. The drop in respiration en- 
countered in concentrated suspensions was ascribed to insuflicient diffusion of 
oxygen into the medium. Seminal fluid did not influence respiration rate. 

Experiments concerning supposed influence of cock’s head appendages 
on size of testes, W. Landaueb. {[Conn.] 8torrs Expt. 8ta.). {Endocrinology, 
31 {1942), No. 1, pp. 78-83). — Removal from cockerels of the comb and wattles, 
in part or in entirety, was followed by increased tt'slicular weights 7 mo. later 
There was no evidence for a specific effect of comb or whittles on the tester 
size, but the enlargement reported by Buckner et al (E. S. R., 71, p. 365) and 
others seemed to be due to the trauma. In the conduct of this study there were 
employed 7 groups of 44-53 chicks operated at 46 days of age. 

Sex inversion in the peafowl, T. H. Morgan {Jour. Hered., 33 {1942), No. 7, 
pp 24^-248, figs. 2). — Account i^ given of a peahen which changed partially 
from the usual drab plumage and egg laying of the $ to the characteristics and 
more vivid plumage of the $ . 

Hionomic studies on cattle in the senii-arid regions of the Union of 
South Africa. — TV, The ovarian cycle of heifers during summer, J. Quinlan, 
J. H. R. Bisschop, and T. F. Adelaab (Onderstepoort Jour. Vet. 8ci. and Anitn. 
Indus., 16 {1941), No. 1-2, pp. 213-241, figs. 16). — The duration of oestrus In 
heifers of the Afrikaner, Fries, Red-Poll, and Sussex breeds was determined 
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with aproned and teaser bulls at hourly intervals as 7.88, 11.67, 11.0, and 9.0 hr., 
respectively. Of those tested 94 percent i3t*rniitti‘d service for less than 18 hr. 
Variations in the sexual activity of the heifers during oestrus is described. 
Heifers receiving boneiiK'al were sexually more active than heifers which received 
no phosphate supplement. 

Studies on the nature of the onset of oestrus in ewes following a period 
of sexual inactivity, J. Quinlan, II. P. Stkvn, and D. De Vos (Ondevstepoort 
Jour. Yvt. Sci. and Anim. Indus., 16 (lO/fl), No. 1~2, pp. 2)3-262, figs. 2). — The 
average duration of On oestrous i)oriods in ewes, ascertained by willingness to 
mate with rams, was 8.2 hr., with the dioestrous period averaging 15.8 days. 
Irregularities in oestrus were noted. Weak oestrous periods were irregularly 
followed by ovulation. Seasonal conditions other than nutrition seemed respon- 
sible for the low genital activity in October and November. The study was 
bas(Ml on observations of 90 Merino ewes at 8-hr. intervals from November 20 
to December 20, 10.‘10. The post mortem characteristics of the genitalia and 
oestrous conditions of 16 ewes slaughtered are given. 

Tlie thecal gland in the guinea pig ovary, W. T. Staffoud, R. F. Coluins, 
and IT. W. JMossmax. (Tlniv. Wis.). {Aunt. Rcc., S3 (19)2), No. 2, pp. 193- 
207, pis. 2). — Changes in the thecal gland tissue of the guinea pig ovary were 
observed at, near, and during the oestral period in 10 individuals, which suggests 
that the gland is probably the most likely source of oestrogenic hormone. In 
the atretic follicles the theca interna never assumes the typical gland structure. 

Survival of spermatozoa in the female reproductive tract of the bat, 
W. A. WiMSArr. (Cormdl Univ.). (Anal. Rrc., S3 (1942), No. 2, pp. 299-307, 
pi. 1). — Even though isolated in Noveunber the i)resence of motile si>erm in the 
uteri was shown on autopsy as much as 5 mo. later in Mpotis 1. lucifugus. Devel- 
opment was evidently initiated in ova by .sperm of Eptesicus f. fuscus that had 
surviv(id the winter period. 

Normal and experimental mammary involution in the mouse as related 
to the inception and ce.ssation of lactation, W. L. Williams (A7ncr. Jour. 
Anat., 71 (1942), No. 1, pp. 1-41> ^)- — Histological study of involution of 

the mammary gland with and without suckling, hypophysectomy, and the admin- 
istration of hormoiu'.s to 116 $s showed that in the complete absence of suckling 
involution was rapid and secretion ceased within 24 hr. postpartum and the 
gland became atrophic?. Suckling influenct^d excretion from the alveolar cells, 
and when young were removed on the tenth day of lactation did not induce as 
sudden cessation of lactation as when the young were removed on the fourth day. 
Rapid involution followed normal removal of the young on the twenty-first day 
of lactation. These results largely agree with the findings of Turner and Gomez 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 349). Hypophysectomy accelerated involution of the mammary 
gland. 

Observations on artificial insemination of sheep with fresh and stored 
semen, .T. Quinlan, H. P. Steyn, and D. De Vos (Onderstepoort Jour. Vet. Rci. 
and Anwi. Indus., 16 (1941), No. 1-2, pp. 263-297, figs. 7).— The artificial in- 
semination of Merino ewes with .«!c»mcHi stored up to 12 hr. gave satisfactory 
results. Storage of semen for longer periods decreased in success, and no preg- 
nancies occurred with storage periods longer than 72 hr. In the conduct of the 
work 196 Merino ewes were artificially inseminated with .semen diluted by 
methods suggested by Winters et al. (E. S. H., 80, p. 330) and stored for 6, 12, 
18, 24, 48, 72, and 96 hr. and for longer periods. These results were compared 
with those of 18 normally mated ewes. In field observations 680 Karakul ewes 
were Inseminated with semen from 1 ram. Of those which suckled lambs 
66.2 percent became pregnant, but only 26.8 percent of the ewes not suckling 
lambs were settled. 
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Distin^uisliifij' sex of chicks at hatching, D. C. Warken {Kansas ISta. Bui. 
307 (10/f3), pp. 29, fi(/s. IS). — The general principles of sexing chicks at hatching, 
based on the behavior of sex-linked characters in breed crosses, especially gold 
X silver, barred Xnonbarred, and rate of featlieri?ig cresses arc reviewed. The 
antosoxing breeds and the vent method of sexing are not(‘d as other methods 
which have proven applicable and useful. 

PIEID CROPS 

[Kcsearch with field crops by the fieorgia Coastal Plain Station, lt>4<M- 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A., (la. Kxpt. Sta., Univ. (la., et al.). {(tconjiu Coastal 
Plain Sta. Bui. 32 {1941), pp. 72-77, U3-121, 128-133, fujs. Kidd 

crops exi)erirnents reported on (E. S. H., 80, p. 179) for KMO and for diff(*reiit 
periods of years included variety tests with cotton, corn and hybrids for yield 
and resistance to weevils, oats, wheat, rye, grain sorghum, sorgo, peanuts, sweet- 
potatoes, soybeans for seed and forage, cowpea.s velvetbeans, crotalaria, winter 
cover crops, pasture grasses, and miscellaneous summer forag(^ crops; a produc- 
tion test with Alyceclover; breeding work with corn, cotton, oats, peanuts, and 
pasture grasses; winter cover and green manure crops for cotton and coi'n ; 
control of pc'anut leaf .spot; cultural (including planting) experiments with 
coni, oats, wheat, peanuts, tobacco, and winter cover crops; and development 
of sea-i.sland cotton production. Fertilizer exiieriments included formulas and 
carriers of N, P, and K with cotton and sweetiiotatoes, and also fertilizer plac<»- 
nient for cotton and tobacco; N and K toj) dressings for cotton and sweetiM)tatoes ; 
secondary nutrient elements for cotton, sweet potatoe.s, and tobacco; K and 8 
relation, Ca and Mg, plant bed fertilizer, and acid, basic, and neuti*al fertilizer 
tests with tobacco; tobacco rotations; ratios of organic : nonorganic N with 
sweetpotatoes ; and experiments with corn, oats, and peanuts, mainly formulas 
and rates of application. Recommendations on soils, varieties, seedbeds, fer- 
tilizers, spacing and topping, and curing for flue-cured tobacco are again included. 
In addition to the above work with flue-cured tobacco, reports are also made 
on the progre.s.s of studies with cigar wrapper tobacco at the Shade Tobacco 
Substation near Attapulgus, comiirising fertilizer formulas, with variations in 
N, P, K, Ca, Mg, 8, R, and Cl, varying ratios oi nutrients and of N carriers, 
rates of stable manure, and organic N and P carriers; fertilizer placement ; plant 
bed fertilizers ; and seed production. 

fFarm crops research in Mississippi] {Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 
3 {1942), No. 10, pp. 1, 2, 3~4, 3, 6, 7, 8, faj. 1). — Experiments with field crops 
and related agronomic researcli are reported in articles entitled October Best 
for Planting Small Grains, by .T. F. O’Kelly (pp. 1, 7, S) ; Fall Seedings Begin 
Year-Round Program for Establishment of Permanent Pastures, by H. W. 
Bennett (pp. 1, 2) ; Delayed Harve.st of Starch Potato's Found Practical, by 
J. M. Lutz and W. S. Anderson (p. 2) (coop. U. 8. D. A.) ; Care in Handling, 
Storage, Needed to Keep Sweetpotato, by K. A. Currey (p. 7) ; Pho.sphorus and 
Lime Most Profitable Fertilizers for Producing Hairy Vetch, by J. L. Anthony 
and J. Pitner (p. 7) ; Inoculation Aids Necessary Growth of Winter Legumes, 
by W. B. Andrews (p. 8) ; and Fertilization, Early Seeding, Drainage Important 
in Growth of Winter Legumes, by C. D. Hoover (p. 8). Brief reports are 
also made by C. Dorman on agronomic work at substations, including variety 
tests with cotton, corn and hybrids, oats, wheat, barley, sugarcane (coop. 
U. S. D. A.), potatoes, soybeans and edible soybeans, cowpeas, and clovers; 
breeding work and strength tests with cotton ; a cotuparison of Alyceclover 
and Kobe lespedeza as maintenance feed for beef cattle; cultural tests with 
corn and oats; fertilizer experiments with cotton, corn, hairy vetch, pastures, 
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and summer and winter legumes ; growing seed of bur-clover and crimson clover ; 
other pasture studies ; yields of cotton after various green manures and sorghums 
V. commercial N ; soil improvement croijs for corn and cotton ; interplant iiig of 
corn with legumes; and crop rotations. 

[Agronomic investigations in Ohio]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Ohio 
Sta. Bui. 611 (IVm, pp. 7-9, 10-12, 13-15, 39-1,0, 69, 11, 12, figs. 5).— Brief re- 
ports are made on exi)erimentation (E. S. li., 83, p. iSO) concerned with progress 
of the corn breeding program resulting in 40 new hybrids ready for farm trial; 
wheat root strength as a guide to winter hardiness; limiting of sugar beet yields 
due to lack of air in soils; potato yields in response to right fertilizers; relation 
of fertilization and quality of potatoes; increase of potato yields by manure and 
fertilizer; tests of earlier soybean varieties; production of high tobacco yields 
in manured and fertilized rotations at the Southwestern Experiment Farm; 
superiority of timothy meadows on fertile soil at the Washington County Experi- 
ment Farm ; effects of day length on bluegrass ; improvejnent of grass growth 
by walnut and locust trees; need of sweetclover rotations for plenty of K; value 
of white clover in increasing N in pasture herbage and merits of different white 
clover strains for pastures; devcloi>ment of all-season pasture systems; eradica- 
tion of field bindweed with sodium chlorate; and killing weed seed in soil with 
chloropicrin (tear gas). 

[Agronomic studies in Rhode Island]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). 
(Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. (191,1], pp. 10-11, 23 -26, 21-30, //7) .—Reports of pi*og- 
ress are made (E. S. R., 85, p, 753) from variety tests with corn (and hybrids), 
potatoes, and lawn and turf grasses; fertilizer (‘xperimemts with potatoes, 
mangels, onions, carrots, parsnips, alfalfa, clovers, and lawn and turf grasses, 
particularly varieties and strains of bents; planting, spraying, fertilizer, and 
pll range tests with ijotatoes; r(‘sidual effects from different levels of fertilizer, 
as shown by yields of corn; effects of croiis on succeeding crops; B deficitmey 
in rutabagas and mangels; crop rotations; seasonal development of roots of 
Colonial bent; breeding work with bentgrasses for pasture; chemical weed 
control tests on closely cut turf and on fairways; endurance of grasses and 
grass mixtures on athletic fields and airports; seed production of bentgrass 
varieties and strains, esp(*cially in response to fertilizer treatments; comparisons 
of Sudan grass, millet, oats, and winter rye and wheat planted at various dates 
for supplementary pasture; and merits of different forages and mixtures for 
grass silage. 

An appraisal of range survey methods from the standpoint of effective 
range management, E. II. Reid, G. D. Picki'Ord, and N. T. Nixson (U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Forest Serv., Pacific Northwest Forest arid Range Expt. Sta., Range 
Res. Rpt. 2 (191,2), pp. [f]+y-f-(?d, pis. 3, figs. 21). — A field test comparing 
accuracy and costs of the two standard methods of estimating vegetation density 
and of the grid and aerial photograpli range type mapping procedures was made 
in 1939 to determine which combinations of metla)ds best fulfills requirements of 
a good range survey method in dependability of forage estimates, reliability of 
forage type maps, and cost. 

The type-sampling reconnaissance and type-sampling square-foot-density meth- 
ods and the grid reconnaissance method, conducted as in the study, appeared 
justifiable for use in range surveys from the viewpoint of uniformly dependable 
forage estimates. The type-sampling reconnaissance method is the cheapest and 
gives most dependable results of the standard range survey methods if films of 
aerial photographs and the completed planimetric base map are available without 
cost, but where these conditions do not prevail the grid reconnaissance method 
conducted at an intensity of two strips iier section is recommended on ranges 
with gentle topography. If, for reasons aside from obtaining dependable esti- 
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mates of amount and distribution of range forage, sampling characteristics of the 
type-sampling scpiare-foot-density method are preferred to those of the type- 
sampling reconnaissance method its use in range surveys is held justihable. 

Field work with the reconnaissance method cost 9.00 mills i)er acre when 
mapping directly on aerial photographs and 9.09 mills wlicn mapping with the 
grid procedure, with the square-foot-density method 11.58 mills per acre when 
mapping with type-sampling procedure and 9.N8 mills i)er acre when mapping 
with grid procedure. Aerial photography and drafting the planiinetric base map 
increased the survey costs about $5.11 per square niil(» or 7.98 mills per acre. 

Important plants on national forest ranges of eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington, K. IT. Reid ((I. S. Dept. Ag7\y Fot’est Serv., Pacific Northwest 
Fof'cst and Range F.vpt. 8ta., Range Res. Rpt. 1 (P0J,2), pp. — 

Simple keys, descriptions, and notes are given on the occurrence and forage value 
of important plants on the national forest ranges of eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington. Supploinentiiig the Range Plant Handbook (E. S. R., 77, i). 756), it 
includes only species that are important forage plants or that are unimportant 
as forage but are abundant on the range. 

Guides to determine range condition and proper use of mountain meadows 
in eastern Oregon, G. 1). PK’KFOrd and K. II. Reid {U. S. Dept. Agr., Forest 
Herv., Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Expt. 8ta.^ Range Res. Rpt. 3 
PP- [22], figs. 6). — Stressing the importance of mountain meadows to summer 
range forage production in eastern Oregon, this progress report gives general 
guides by which to judge the condition and the proper use of mountain meadow 
vegetation. 

The effect of different phosphatic fertilizers on the yield, plant popula- 
tion, and chemical composition of pasture herbage on Dunmorc and Emory 
soils, R. K. O’Brien and S. S. Obenshain (Virginia 8ta. Tech, Bui. 80 (1942) ^ 
pp. 31, figs. 7 ). — The relative etliciency of several P fertilizers in increasing 
yields and improving the N and mineral contents of old pasture sods was deter- 
mined, 19Jj4-40, at Blacksburg and at Glade Spring, both in the limestone valley 
region of southwest Virginia. During the first 8 yr. P fertilizers only were broad- 
cast on the surface annually in early spring at the acre rate of 50 lb. of PzOb. 
In following years 300 lb. of an 8-16-16 fertilizer were applied. One-half of 
each plat received ground limestone 1 ton iier acre every 4 yr. 

Herbage yields at Blacksburg rose steadily each year (except for the dry 1036 
season) from 1934 to a peak in 1938, then decreased sharply in 1989 due to 
drought. The sod also steadily improved during the first 5 yr. The peak in both 
yic'Jd and plant population was reached in 1988, and thereafter wliere plant food 
was adequate, both depended largely on projicr seasonal distribution of rainfall. 
The more readily available sources of P produced a marked increase in the aver- 
age yield of herbage at Blacksburg. On limed plats dicalcium phosphate pro- 
duced the highest average annual yield (air-dry) 4,307 Ib., and the limed check 
2,759 lb. ; on unlimed plats supiu-phosiihate produced 4,477 lb., dicalciurn phosphate 
4,436 lb., and the unlirned check 2,940 lb. Liming resulted in a slight reduction in 
yield in every case. The relative efliciency of the carriers on a P equivalent basis 
with and without lime was In the descending order dicalcium phosphate, super- 
phosphate, and triple, basic slag, tricalcium, and raw rock phosphates. Each P 
fertilizer used increased the weighted average percentage of N. P, and Ca in 
herbage, but with limed raw rock phosphate the increase was negligible, while 
several treatments gave very small increases in Ca. Limed and unlirned triple, 
dicalcium, and superphosphate treatments increased the average P content of 
herbage by 150 percent over the respective checks. Tiiming had no appreciable 
effect on average percentages of the constituents in herbage except with raw 
rock phosphate. The average annual uptake of P about equaled the amount (48 
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lb.) applied in the fertilizer where the more readily available P carriers were 
used, wiiile on check plats it was only about 20 lb. All P treatments gave de- 
cidedly higher annual uptakes of N and Ca than the checks. 

On fertile Emory silt loam at Glade Spring where the unlimed check averaged 
6,263 lb. of air-dry herbage per acre, there was slight response to P and 
none to liming, but there was marked response to most P fertilizers on the less 
fertile Dunmore silt loam. Although P fertilizers had little effect on the N and 
Ca contents of lua-bagcs certain materials appreciably increased the P contents. 
On Emory soil only triide, dicalcium, and superphosphate treatments gave appre- 
ciable increases, but on Dunmore soil all phosphates, except limed raw rock 
phosphate, produced rather marked increases in the P content of herbage. The 
annual utilization of p by lu'rbage on Emory soil usually equaled or exceeded that 
applied annually. With an uptake of about 40 lb. of i^hosphoric acid on the no-P 
plats, recovei y of applied P was in all cases less than 100 percent. On Dunmore 
soil where the percentage comj^osition of the herbage was lower and the yields 
were much lower, the annual utilization of P was only about one-half of the P 
applied. 

Red kidney beans in California, F. L. Smith (California Sta. Bui. 669 
(10 'f2), pp. 21, figs. 4). — lied kidney bean production in California is discussed, 
with siiecial emphasis on improvement of types, particularly Red or Western 
Red Kidney. The State grows only about 12 i)ercent of the national total for 
this variety, but furnishes seed for New York, which produces the most Red 
Kidney beans. Production in California is limited largely to river-bottom soils 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Cultural and harvesting methods 
common in the growing of the crop are described, with emphasis upon seed injury 
during threshing and recleanirig and upon its importance in seed production. 
Diseases and insect jiests and their control are discussed briefly. Details are 
given on the pedigree, yield, and rise to dominance in California of Red Kidney 
7811, a superior strain isolated by the station. 

Growing velvet bent grass seed in Rhode Island for commercial use, 
J. A. DeFrance (Rhode Island Sta. Misc. Pul). 12 (1942), pp. [f]4-5). — Sugges- 
tions for seedbed preparation, fertilization and liming, soil treatment, planting, 
care, maintenance, harvesting, threshing, and cleaning of velvet bentgrass to 
<»btain jmre seed, based extensively on research of the station, are outlined, 
together with directions by A. B. Stene for control of armyworm. 

Germination of cottonseed as affected by soil disturbance and machine 
placement of fertilizer, H. P. Smith, M. H. Bykom, and IT. F. Morris (Texas 
Sta. Bui. 616 (1942), pp. 29, figs. 21). — Effects of machine placement of fer- 
tilizer and of soil disturbance on the germination of cottonseed were studied, 
PJ30-40. Si?e also an earlier note (E. S. R., 78, p. 407). The best germination 
and emergence were obtained when cottonseed were planted on a Arm, undis- 
turbed soil, and better stands were obtained with fertilizer placed 2 in. to the 
sides of the seed and 1 or 2 in. below the seed level. The highest yield was 
obtained at College Station when fei’tilizer was placed 2 in. to each side and 
1 in. below seed level and at Nacogdoches when fertilizer was placed 2 in. to 
each side and 2 in. below the seed level, although fertilizer applied in any manner 
significantly increased yield at both stations. 

Cotton irrigation investigations in San Joaquin Valley, California, 1926 
to 1035, F. Adams, F. J. Vethmeyer, and L. N. Brown. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(California Sta. Bui. 668 (1942), pp. 98, figs. 41 ) • — Further Irrigation investi- 
gations and experiments with cotton (E. S. R., 68, p. 470) were made, 1931-35, 
at other locations in San Joaquin Valley on soils of heavier texture than those at 
Shafter. The soil moisture n»cord, 1927-35, is discussed in some detail for each 
year, with accompanying soil moisture charts for 1932-35, inclusive. The extent 
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to which the general objective of wet (tlie largest quantilies of water), medium 
(intermediate), and dry (un irrigated) treatments was reached is siimmaiiziid 
briefly. 

When the principal plant responses, 1932-35, wen^ considered as a whole, 
allowing soil moisture to remain at the permanent wilting percentage for extended 
periods in the upper 2 or 3 ft. of soil or allowing it to reach the i)ermanent wilting 
l>ercentage and remain there lor extended periods during the last part of the 
season reduced plant heights and yields. Kffe<*ts of withholding the lirst irriga- 
tion until August were not shown conclusively. Hot ween the principal wet and 
medium treatments yields of neilher group were* c()nsistently higher or lower 
than those of the other, lllossom counts (1032) and shedding of bolls and 
squares (3935) varied with irrigation rate, the highest count after the first peak 
of blossoming being in a wet treatnuait and the greatest shedding in a treatment 
receiving the least water. Data included on effects of irrigation on the quality 
of cotton produced w(‘re not considered conclusive. 

The records led to the conclusion that on either the heavy or lighter soils of 
the experiments, cotton in San Joaquin Valley will use the (jquivalent of about 
24 in. in depth, including both surface evaporation and plant transpiration, in 
producing normal yields. Data on water applied indicated that application of 
a depth of from 15 to 20 in. for heavy soils and from 20 to 25 in. on the medium 
and lighter soils is ample for cotton in this valley if there lias been a preirriga- 
tion to a depth of 5 or 6 ft. of soil. The depth of water necessary to apply to 
wet the soil to 5 or 0 ft. before idanting will depend in j>art on the depth of 
wetting by winter rainfall. If these soils are dry to ii depth of 0 ft., the maximum 
preirrigation required should not exceed a depth of about 14 in. for heavier 
soils or about 11 in. for medium or lighter soils. 

Varieties of flux that resist rust, T. E. Stoa (North Dakota Sta, Bimo. Bui., 
J (/.9>}2), No. /, pp. 29-31). — Varietal differences (K. S. R., 87, p. 217), especially 
in disease resistance and other agronomic characters, are restated for Buda, 
Viking, B. Golden, Smoky Golden, Walsh, and Biwing. Other varieties under 
lest and promising experimental varieties being increast'd are mentioned briefly. 

Annual lespedeza for Florida pastures {Florida Sta. Bui. 375 {1942), pp. 
22, fujs. 10). — This bulletin is in two section.s. 

For northwest Florida, J. D. Warner (pp. 4-10). Information is given on 
varieties, soils, and the fertilizer needs of lespedeza, and its use for permanent 
and temporary or rotated pastures in northwestern Florida. 

For peninsular Florida, R. E. Blaser (pp. 19-21). — Preliminary fertilizer, 
inoculation, and variety tests, 1939-41, near Gainesville, Brooksville, Orlando, 
and I.iargo are reported, with advice on varieties, fertilizer, and cultural and 
management practices. Gr(»wth and composition data showed that the soil 
must be supplemented with Ci\, P, and K to grow lespedeza. Good growth might 
be anticipated with a soil treatment of from 0.5 to 1 ton of lime and from 3(X) 
to GOO lb. of 0-16-8, 0-14-10, or similar fertilizer. In preliminary tests, high 
rates of rock or colloidal phosphates furnished ample P for lesi)edeza on sandy 
acid soils and also provided part of the (^a requirements, but liming gave im- 
proved growth. Treatment of basic slag and K, or lime, basic slag, and K 
resulted in satisfactory growth. Ca, P, and K contents of lespedeza were in- 
creased greatly by fertilization with those eleimuits, and when superphosphate 
or K was omitted from the fertilizer P or K deficiency symptoms occurred. Kobe, 
common, and Tennessee 76 lespodezas made excellent growth when inoculated 
seed was planted on fertilized soil in early spring or late winter, while Korean 
was found unadapted. 

Practical suggestions for establishing annual lespedeza pastures are appended. 

Sorghums for Kansas, A. F. Swanson and H. IT. Laudb. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). 
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(Kanfiaa 8ta. liul. 30 Jf pp. 63, figs, 0). — A revision and enlargement of 

Bulletin 266 (E. S. li., 71, p. 625) with the results of varietal experiments at 
the station, substations, and outlying Helds brought up to date. The better 
adapted grain sorghums in successive zones from east to west in Kansas include 
Standard Blackhull katir, Bed kafir, Pink kafir, Club, Western Blackhull, Finney 
milo, Wheatland, Early Kalo, Westland, and Colby, while feterita may be used 
as a catchcrop over much of the State. Among the better varieties suited pri- 
marily foi’ forage ai*e the larger, later, and high(?r-yielding sorts Atlas and Kansas 
Orange and the smaller, earlier types Early Sumac, Norkan, and Leoti Red. 
Sunrise is intermediate between forage and grain tyi>es. Kansas Orange appears 
best for sirup in eastern, southeastern, and south central Kansas, if planted at 
the normal time, and Atlas has also been used with success. Early Sumac and 
Leoti Red are good varieties in western and northwestern Kansas. Black Span- 
ish is the leading standard type and Scarborough the leading dwarf type of 
broomcoru. 

Soybean production in Kansas, .1. W. Zahnlky {Kansas Sta. liul. 806 (1942), 
pp. 31, figs. 7). — This revision of Bulletin 282 (E. S. R., 81, p. 643) reports that the 
varieties A. K., Hongkong, Illini, Manchu, and Pinpu currently are considered 
well suited to seed production in Kansas, and Laredo, Chiquita, Hongkong, and 
Peking have been good hay producers. Hongkong, A. K., and Laredo continued 
to be outstanding in southeastern Kansas in cooperative tests with farmers. 
Besides discussion of varieties, information is given on the adaptation and uses 
of the crop, utethods and practices of growing soybeans for seed and hay and 
with coi'ii, and on the control of rabbits, very destructive to young soybean 
plants. Yields of a few varieth's of cowpeas, mung beans, and tepary beans are 
included. 

Continuous wdioat culture versus rotation wheat culture, H. L. Walster 
and T. E. Stoa (North Dakota 8ta. liimo. Bui., 5 (1942), No. 1, pp. 2-8, figs. 2 ). — 
During the period 1016 41, on unmanured laud, wheat after corn averaged 24.4 
bu. per acre, after clover 22.9, after peas 22.1, after rye 20.2, and after timothy 
or millet 16.3 bu. compared to continuous wheat in 6-iu. drills ISul bu. The 
data suggested that the long-time effect of a crop seciuence or of a rotation can- 
not be prcdict(»d from the results of a single year, either good or bad. Yields 
and May-July rainfall and temperature during the 10 best years indicated that 
a relatively dry July following abundant precipitation in June, or the combina- 
tion of May and June, seems to favor high wheat yields, especially when asso- 
ciated with moderate temperatures that peiniit maximum filling. 

Production and quality of grain in Knoxville trade urea, C. E. Allrkd, 
B. H. Luebke, and IM. B. JoifNsoN (Tennessee Sta., Agr. Econ. and Rural 
Sociol. Dept. Monog. 141 (1942), pp. IV-\-24f figs. 14)- — The importance, trend, 
distribution, and possibilities of corn and small grain production in the 23 counties 
in the Knoxville area and the quality of grain received at the markets are re- 
ported from area surveys, and suggestions are given for improving the quality 
of the grain. 

Seed inspection in Kentucky, 1941—42, W. A. Price, M. Didlake, E. C. 
Vaughn, E. Dekn, H. Tilson, A. McDanieu, K. Fried, M. Morton, M. L. LmmiU, 
and L. Baugh (Kentucky Sta. Regulat. Ser. Bui. 33 (1942), pp. 35 ). — Germination 
and purity percentages and, when present, exce.ssive quantities of noxious weed 
seed are reported foi- 514 otlicial samples of agricultural seed obtained from 
dealers during the year ended June 30, 1942. 

Agricultural seed, A. S. Lutman (Vermont Sta. Bui. 497 (1942), pp. 15 ). — 
Germination and purity gimrauties and variations therefrom are tabulated and 
discussed from tests of 424 samples of field crop seeds and forage mixtures 
obtained from local dealers in Vermont during 1942. 
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Control of poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) by sprayinjc, A. F. Yeager 
and C. L. Calahan. (N. H. Expt. Sta.). {Amcr. Hoe. Ilort. Sci. Proc. .)1 {19Jf2), 
pp. 23Jf-236). — Ammonium sulfamate was found a much more effective killing 
agent for poison-ivy than was sodium chlorate. The applications were effective 
when made at any time during the active growing period of the i)lant. The soil 
was not so severely sterilized hy ammonium sulfamate as by sodium chlorate, 
and applications could be made to ivy growing on apple trees without injury to 
the tree provided the apple leaves were not sprayed. 

HORTICULTURE 

[Horticultural studies by the Georgia Coastal I'laiii Station] . (Partly 
coop. Ga. Expt. Sta.). {Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 32 {lOJfl), pp. 17-83. 
80-111, 135-139, fig. f).- -Herein are discussed the results of cultural and fer- 
tilizer studies with tomatoo.s, watermelons, lima beans, lettuce, and cabbage. 
Variety trials include the lima bean, snap bean, asparagus, }>cet, ('arrot, roasting 
corn, cantaloup, cucumber, peas, onion, and other vegetables, and among fruits 
the peach, pecan, pc'ar, grape, fig, jujube, citrus, and miscellaneous other species. 
Some work was done on the adaiitation of the bluc'berry and tung tree and the 
fertilizer and cultural needs of th(‘ pecan. 

[Horticultural activities by the Mississippi Station], C. Dorman (Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi Stn.^, 5 {191(2), No. 10, pp. J(-5, 5 0). — Included are 
^reports on the results of cultural and variety tests with \eg(‘tables and fruits at 
the Delta Substation ; cabbage variety trials at the South Mississippi Substation; 
fertilizer, variety, and propagation studies with tung trees at the Experimental 
Tung Field; and fertilizer utmI variety trials with vegetables at the Truck Crops 
Substation. 

[Horticultural studies by the Ohio Staton] {Oltio Sta. But. 617 {191(0), pp. 
28 31(, 3J(-30, 30-39, l(0-l(jf, figs. J(). — Included are progress I’cports on the follow- 
ing studies: Nutrient requirements of greenhouse tonuitoes; movement of potas- 
sium fertilizer in orchard soils; production of mulch materials in the orchard; 
effect of ringing on the fruit set of the apple; the most productive age of apple 
trees; proper time to pick red strains of apples: use of indolehutyric acid in the 
production of seedless tomatoes; fertilizers for greenhouse tomatoes; the rela- 
tion of soil fertility to the food value of the tomato; development of tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and lettuce varieties for gre(*nhouse culture; comparison of direct 
seeding and transplanting of tomatoes; relation of midsummer seeding on muck 
soil to stand of plants; fertilizers for early vegetable crops; gravel and cinder 
culture of greenhouse flowers; effect of excessive fertilizer applications on 
flowers ; culture of flowers in cloth houses ; solutions for prolonging the life of cut 
flowers; the use of growth substances in the propagation of ornamentals; the use 
of chloropicrin for sterilizing soil in the gj*eenhouse and in the field; and the 
effect of soil reaction on outdoor roses. 

[Horticultural studies by the Rhode Island Station] {Rhode Island Sta. 
Rpt. [191(1], pp. 17-23, 34-36, 38-1(0, l('^-49, 52-55). — Included are progress re- 
ports upon the following investigations: Fertilizer, variety, and cultural trials 
with vegetable crops (coop. Mass, and Conn. Expt. Stas.), the breeding of egg- 
plants for resistance to Phoniopsis blight, the effect of carbon black on germina- 
tion and yield of table beets, application of nitrate of soda to table beets, rota- 
tions for onions, relationship of glutamine and asparagine in vegetable plants, 
causes of “hollow stalk*’ in celery, use of hormone sprays to reduce the pre- 
harvest dropping of apples, soil management of the peach orchard, and apple 
growth as affected by sprays. 

Inspection, certification, and transportation of nursery stock in Ken- 
tucky, with a brief report for the year ended June 30, 1042, W, A. Price; 
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and H. G. Tilson {Kentucky Sta. Regulat. 8cr. Bui. 32 {19i2), pp. IS). — As usual 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 00), this contains administrative information relative to cer- 
tification, the status of certain insects and diseases, (*crtifiod nurseries, etc. 

Propagation by grafting and budding, H. G. Swautwout {Missouri Sta. 
Cir. 2Jfl {19i2), pp. 11, figs. 7). — Information is otlered on the art and practic(;s 
of various types of grafting and budding. 

Effect of fertilizer placement on snap beans, lima beans, and peas, M. M. 
Parkeb {Virginia Truck Sta. But. 107 {19^i2), pp. 1757-1781, figs. 5).— The 
largest average yields of snap and lima beans and peas were obtain(*d from 
placing fertilizer in bands 2 in. to each side and 2 in. below the level of the seed. 
'J'he smallest yields were obtained when the fertilizer was placed in a band di- 
rectly below the seed and when mixed with the surface soil at the time of 
planting. Intermediate yields followed the placement of the fertilizer on top 
of the row after planting or when used as a side dressing. The poorer results 
of placing fertilizer directly below the seed or mixing it with the surface soil 
were duo princix^ally to injury to the germinating seed and the young seedlings. 
Side applications were r(‘latively ineffective b('c;ms(‘ of the slowness with which 
the nutrients became available to tin* plants. In all idacements a 042-5 material 
was used at the rate of 1,0(K) lb. per acre. Injury was most severe in soils 
with a low moisture content during tin* period of gei nilnation. 

Dcptli-of-plaiitiiig studies witli asparagus in (California, G. 0. Hanna and 
IT. A. JOxNES. (Calif. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). {Amer. Soc. Ilort. Sci. Proc.. 
Jfi (191/2), pp. 1/98-500). — At Davis, (Jalif., Palmetto asparagus plants spaced 
2 ft. apart in the row and rows 7.5 ft. apart were idanted 8 and 12 in. deei). 
At Ryer Island plants were set 4 to 5, 7 to 8, and 11 to 12 in. d(‘ep. Yield records 
showed no advantage from deep planting at either location and an actual decrease 
from deep planting in the heavier soil at DavLs. There was a tendency for larger 
si)ears from deep planting at Ixdh locations. At Davis the shallower-planted 
crowns tended to produce a larger early croi) than did fh(> more deeply idanted 
crowns. 

The Penn State JIalllieud cabbage: Some lU’oblems encountered in Its 
development, C. E. Myers. {Pennsylvania Sta. Bnl. 1/SO {191/2), pp. [2]-|-,52, 
figs. Ij8). — A historical acc’ount is given of the development of a variety of cab- 
bage which has won wide recognition for its superior (pialitic's. Various diffi- 
culties encountered, such as the overwintering of mother idants and the induction 
of sati.sfactory sets of seed, are di.scussed in some detail, with a view to helping 
other plant breeders. The best method of overwintering, trenching in soil, Is 
described. (\)rnpai isons of line-bred and inbred strains with other crosses showed 
the possible use of the latter method to obtain increased yields of seed. Little, 
if any, correlation was found between shape and weight of heads. 

Sponges from a vine, P. Y. Morrison {U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Foreign Agr. 
Relat., Agr. in Americas, 2 {191/2), No. 11, pp. 215-216, figs. 2). — Information is 
presented on the culture, handling, and u.ses of the luffa, or “dishrag” gourd. 

A trial of new varieties of hops for New York, J. D. Harlan {New York 
State Sta., Better New York Hops, 3 {191/2), No. 1/, pp. 28, fig. 1). — This mimeo- 
graphed report presents the results of variety tests conducted largely in an 
experimental hopyard located in Oneida County. Information is presented on 
climatic conditions, cultural operations, yields, resins contents, and general 
characteristics of the varieties. 

Lettuce production under Mississippi conditions, L. R. Fabjsh {Missis- 
sippi Sta. Cir. 107 {191/2), pp. 8, figs. 5). — Informatioti is presented on the status 
of lettuce growing in the State, varieties, climatic recpilrements, soils, planting 
methods and practices, culture, and harvesting and marketing. 
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Weed control in onions with dilute-sulf uric-acid spray, A. G. Newhatx, 
G. H. M. Lawrkn('k, and (). L. .IrsncK ( [Ac/r York] Cornell Sla. liuL 78) 
pp. 27, jiijs. /9).--A iiKdliod discussed of sprayinj? onions in late May 
with dilute sulfuric acid to kill annual weeds with a niiniinum damage to the 
tnions. A cheap technical {'lade of acid, testing 00" 13., with a six'cilic gravity 
of approximately 1.84, was used. Tlie most satisfactory dilutions were from 
2 to 2.5 percent by volume, and the best quantity per single application was 
between 90 and 125 gal. of sfiray per acre. 'I’he most effective time to spray 
was on a warm day belw(*en the twentieth and thirtieth days following seed- 
ing, the exact date depending on the stage of develoijment of the plants. At 
least three factors governed the i)»‘iq)er timing, namely, the stage of development 
of the onions and of the w(‘eds and the })revailing weather. Dilute sulfuric 
acid was found more reliabh* and less harmful to the onions than iron sulfate, 
Atlacide, Sinox, or cyanami(l(‘. At the strengths and quantities recommended 
it was necessary to hold the nozzles close to the soil so that a strip of only 
from H to 4 in. wide was sprayed Considerable difference was noted in various 
weeds and grasses as to coverage. A certain amount of hand wc'cding was 
necessary to supplement the spray. 

Onion seed production in Idaho, G. W. Woodbi ry and C. F. Dietz {Idaho 
St a. Bid, 2Jf7 {lDJf2), pp. /.), 8).— Information is presented on the methods 

of producing onion seed, supi)orted by certain (‘xperimental lindings. In many 
locations in Idaho, onion bulbs may be set in the field in the fall, and such 
I)ractice is recommemhMl for the hardier kinds, such as Ehenezer, White Fortugal, 
and Yellow Globe. Ih'cords taken at Parma over the 4 yr. 1938-41 showed 
with few exceptions significant increases in seed yield in favor of fall planting, 
particularly in White Portugal and Ehenezer. Sweet Spanish, while not as 
hardy, surviv(‘(l most winters but entailed some chance wJien i)lanted in the 
fall. Comparisons of SeptembcT 15, October 15, and November 15 indicated 
that the ('arliest planting dale was desirable. Witli spring planting the early 
setting was also (h‘sirable. There was some evidimce that large-seized bulbs 
were more productive of seed than were smaller sizes. It was clear that bulb 
size was related directly to tin' numluu’ of fiower clusters produced. 

Irrigation of seed and cjiniiing peas in the Gallatin Valley, Montana, 
O. W. Monson {Montana Sta. Bui. {U)Ji2), pp. 23, fifj, 9 ). — Timeliness of 
irrigating was found to be important, with the largest yields of s(‘ed and canning 
peas being obtained when irrigation was d('ferred until the plants were in 
bloom. Earlier irrigations w(»re advisable ordy when soil moisture was low 
enough to check growth. Nothing was gained by applying more water than 
the soil could retain for the use of the crop. Frequent irrigation was unnecessary 
during years of average rainfall, but when a lack of soil moisture checked 
growth in the early season follow-up irrigations at intervals of 10 to l4 days 
were needed to maintain favorable growth. On clay soils flooding caused 
puvldling of the soil, and applications by the corrugation method were more 
effective. On loam soils, the flooding method was satisfactory. Heavy irriga- 
tions were not harmful w^hen good drainage conditions existed, but waterlogging 
was definitely injurious. Irrigation tended to cool the soil to a depth of at 
leas^ 16 in., and this effect was measurable for as long as 26 days. Canni?ig 
peas were found to contain calcium, iron, phosphorus, and nitrogen in various 
amounts. Irrigation l)efore bloom increased the contents of phosphorus and 
nitrogen; irrigations at early bloom Increased the iron content and irrigations at 
full bloom increased the amount of calcium. Heavy seeding tended to increase 
yields sufficiently to more than compensate for the increased cost of seed 
and at the same time the heavier stands of plants helpt^d to suppress weeds, 
which were chiefly wild oats and sweetclover. 
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The tomato, P. Wokk {New York: Orange Judd Puh. Co., 10 ^2, PP> 
figs, 21). — Prepared l)y a member of the staff of the [New York] Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, this l)ouk contains information relating to soils, fertilizers, cul- 
ture, varieties, control of pests, etc. A list of selected references to the litera- 
ture is included. 

Some new research phases in greenhouse tomato production, I. C. Hoff- 
man. (Ohio Expt. Sta.). {Veg. Growers Assoc. Anier. Ann. Rpt., lOlflj pp. 215- 
226). — Activities in breeding and selection of greenhouse tomatoes, testing of 
different types of soil, methods of .seed sowing and plant production, effect of 
different light intensities, methods of culture, pollination requirements, etc., 
are discussed. 

Use of chemicals to stimulate fruitfulness in tomatoes, F. S. Howlett. 
(Ohio Expt. Sta.). {Vcg. Growers Assoc. Amer. Ann. Rpt., lOJ^l, pp. 203-2Ht 
figs. 4). — Of various chemicals tested as agents for iniluencing the fruit set and 
development of tomatoes, indok'butyric acid was found outstanding. Through- 
out the exptiriinents the fruits i>roduced by this acid were as large as, or 
larger than, those produced in the .same cluster following normal pollination, 
with the greatest improvement occurring during the period from January through 
February when little pollen may be viable. Indolebutyric acid in lanolin 
paste at 0.3 percent concentration was a standard with which other materials 
and concentrations were compared. Almo.st invariably the effect of treating 
ilowers during February and March with indolebutyric acid was the develoi)- 
ment of gelatinous tissue within th<* locules, despite the absence of seeds. 
When the paste is used, the style must be largely removed and the material 
applied at the cut end, a proc(‘dure which restricts the commercial adoption 
of the technic. At present the procedure is largely employed as a means of 
supplementing ijollination and fertilization, since seedless tomatoes are not 
demanded by the trade, 'riiere was some indication that spraying might 
be the eventual method of application. 

Factors influencing shoulder brnhses of green-wrap tomatoes, J. M. Lutz. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Atner. Soc. ITort. Sci. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. 455-4^9, figs. 3 ). — 
Shoulder bruising, the most conuiion tyi)e of injury to packed tomatoes, does 
not appear serious on mature green fruits but becomes conspicuous as ripening 
proceeds. Such injury may be caused by the abrasive action of the rough sides 
and bottoms of field crates. The tightness of the pack had little effect on the 
amount of shoulder bruising. Pai)er wraps tended to rtaluce bruising in transit. 
The planing of the boards used in making boxes and the use of corrugated paper 
or o-ther protective materials tended to reduce injury. 

Time interval between full bloom and fruit maturity for several varie- 
ties of apples, pears, jicaclies, and cherries, H. B. Tukey. (N. Y. State Expt. 
Sta.). {Awer. 8oc. flort. 8ci. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. 133-140). — Data assembled 
from records taken by the station over a long period of years arc presented 
in tabular form, with discussion. The interval of elapsed time between blooming 
and maturity was more nearly constant for apples, followed in order by the pear, 
peach, and cherry. That the intervals of elapsed time between bloom and 
maturity in different seasons more closely approximated each other than do 
calendar dates, was true whether the seasons were early or late. There appeared 
to be a greater variation in total elapsed time from bloom to fruit maturity 
in early-maturing than in late-maturing varieties of a giv(*n species. The author 
suggests that the timing of orchard operations, such as fruit thinning, irrigation, 
spraying, and cultivation, might wtdl be based on the stage of development of 
the fruit rather than upon calendar dates. 

The orchard fertility problem during the war emergency {Pennsylvania 
Sta. Bui. 4S1 {1942), pp. figs. 10). — During 34 yr. of tests, legume sods, 
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kept under control by annual light liarronving and by mowing, and annual logumo 
covers worked down in the spring and inunediat(‘ly reseeded resulted in the 
production of as satisfactory apple crops without the use of commercial nitrogen 
fertilizers as nonlegiime sods or covers with added nitrogen. In the peach 
orchard a similar use of annual legume covers with moderate use of commercial 
nitrogen also proved desirable. Good legume covers required lime, phosphate, 
and potash. With nonlegumes, or with legumes too thin to supply nitrogen, 
applications of commercial nitrogen are necessary. During the present emer- 
gency, ring applications are suggested as a means of making more effective the 
smaller amounts of commercial nitrogen available. 

Quantitative distribution of nitrogen and carbohydrates in apple trees, 
A. E. Murneek (Missouri Sta. Res. Util. 348 (J942), pp. 28, figs. JO). — Eroin 
October to December, leaf samples were collected for amdysis from two trees 
each of the 18-yoar-old Grimes Golden, Jonathan, and Delicious. The trees were 
then dug and the tops and roots separated into various integral portions. The 
total weight of the trees ranged from 850 to 1,000 lb., of which from 20 to 
.*30 percent was in the roots. Approximately, from 62 tr) 65 perc(‘nt of the tops 
and from .5.3 to 57 percent of the roots was made np of dry matter. Roughly 30 
percent of the dry weight of the lops and 40 percent of that of the roots represented 
available carbohydrates, such as hemicelliilose, starch, niid sugars. There was 
about three times as much stjircli in the roots as in tln^ tops. The trees con- 
tained about 2 lb. each of nitrogen, of which 7.5 percent was in the above-ground 
portion. Autumn migration of nitrogen and carbohydrate's in the i)eriod between 
October and Deceinlu'r was clearly evident in the trees. Nitrogen moved from 
the leaves into the twigs, and thence into the older wood and roots. Alterations 
in and migration of carbohydrates in the fall and early winter were somewhat 
difficult to ascertain. There was a sharp increase in sugar concentration, 
throughout the tree, between the middle of October and the end of December with 
a corresponding reduction in starch, ascril)ed to hydrolysis of the starch caused 
by the relatively low temperatures. 

Comparison of certain varieties as pollenlzers for the Delicious apple, 
W. H. Griggs and A. L. Schrader. (Md. Expt. Sta.). (Ajuvr. Koc. Hort. 8ci. 
Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 81-90). — Several varieties, including Golden Delicious, 
Williams, Winter Raiiaiia, Jonathan, I.owry, Yellow Transpan'iit, Rome Beauty, 
Gallia Beauty, and York Imperial, were tested in 1940 as pollinizers for Delicious. 
Because of the apparent inadequacy of the data, the project was repeated in 
1941 with more replications using five pollinizers — York Imperial, Rome Beauty, 
Gallia Beauty, Jonathan, and Golden Delicious. In this second trial Rome 
Beauty, Gallia Beauty, and Jonathan gave slightly higher sets than did Golden 
Delicious and York Imiierial. As a result the authors recommend the first three 
for pollinizers for Delicious, and suggest that some of the earlier pollination work 
may have been misleading because of inadeqiuite replications or proi)er statistical 
treatment of the data. 

Gross morphology and histology of developing fruit of the apple, H. B. 
Tukey and J. O. Young. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). (Bot. Gaz., IO 4 (1942), 
No. Ij pp. 3-25, figs, 69). — The results arc presented of a study of the fruits of 
five apple varieties, Lodi (very early), Early Harvest (early), Twenty Ounce 
and McIntosh (midseason), and Rome Beauty (late), collected in the station 
orchard at various stages of development from ] mo. before full l)loom to maturity. 

Influence of boron application on preharvest drop of McIntosh apples, 
A. J. Heinicke, W. Reutheb, and J. O. Cain. (Coriiell Unlv.). (Amer. 80c. 
Hort. 8ci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 31-34)- — Records taken on a block of 20-year-old 
McIntosh trees in the Cornell University orchard indicated that borax applica- 
tions to trees susceptible to cork reduced the preharvest drop as well as the drop 
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through hnrvrst ns conumivd with tivos not receiving hornx. The nioxlernte 
application of boron to frees previously free from cork had no definite effect. 
Leaf analyses indicated that boron confent was relatively h^-w before application, 
even in leaves of trees showing no chdiciency symptoms. There was a definite 
increase within 6 weeks, especially on tret's which bore few or no apples showing 
surface cork. The boron content o-f the leaf tissues of normal trees tended to 
increase as the .season advanced. Determination of horoii in apparently healthy 
fruits from limbs of four trees having at least 5 percent of the apples with cork 
averaged 2.48 p. p. m. in the dry matter as compared with an average of 
5.43 p. p. m. f(.r fruits from limbs on the same trees on which none of the 
fruits showed deficiency sym[)toms. 

Some results in controlling the pre-harvest drop of apples, M. R. Hoff- 
man, L. J. Eixjeim'on, and A. Van Doren. (Cornell Univ.). (Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. Proc., J/O pp. 85-38 ). — Comparisons of naphthaleiieacetic acid applied 

as a .spray and as dust to Williams apple trees reveahal both types of application 
to be about etpially effective in re<lucing i)reharvest drop. In an exi)eriment 
with vigorous 16-year-old Mclnto.sh tri'es in the Hudson River Valley, the dust 
was fully as effective in drop control as was the liquid spray. With 18-year-old 
McIntosh trees in w(‘slerii New York the average drop for I he checks was 11.9 
I)ercent, single application of liquid 5.5, double application of liquid 3, single 
application of dust 5.2, and double application of dust 2.9 percent. There was 
some indication that the initial applications were souk' 4 days too early for 
optimum effects. In the case of Raldwin apples which had started to drop 
before attaining satisfactory color, dust and liquid reduced dropi)ing in about 
the same degree. Some evidence was obtained that naphthaleneacetic* acid was 
beneficial in reducing the dro]) of Northern Spy apph's. Weather conditions 
were apparently important in influencing the drop (►£ apples, and proper liming 
of sprays or dusts was important in determining their beneficial effects. 

Further studies on the control of preharvest drop of McIntosh, 1^. Soittii- 
wicK. (Mass. Expt. 8ta.). {Arncr. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc.^ JfO (PJ42), pp. 39-//1 ). — 
A comparison of sprays and du.st applied in equivalent amounts of active in- 
gredients to McTiito.sli trees indicated that the sprays w(‘re somewhat more 
effective than the dust in reducing the preharvest droj). In one trial, the use 
of a small amount of summer spraying oil to the licpiid failed to improve control 
to any significant degree. Unfavorable results were obtained where a satisfactory 
tyiie of .sticker was added to the standard spray. Good ri'sults obtained with 
a late spray gave some indication that hormone sprays, even when applied rather 
late, may be helpful in decrea.sing the subsequent dropijing of the McIntosh apple. 
This is a continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 80, p. 45). 

Further $tudie.s with proharvest sprayed McIntosh apples, L. M. Murphy. 
(R. I. Expt. Sta.). (Amcr. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., J^O (19Jf2), pp. ^2-fiJi, figs. 2 ). — 
All of three experiments, namely, one spray at 5 !>. p. in., one spray at 10 p. p. m., 
and two sprays 4 days apart and of 5 p. p. in. concentration each, reduced the 
preharvest dropping of McIntosh apples from trees 22 yr. of age and carrying 
an average crop of 10.2 bii. per tree. The differences between sprays were not 
significant. Of three spraying dates, namely, September 9, 11, and 13, the first 
was significantly more effective, emphasizing the imporlance of proiier timing. 
While the repeated application did not lengthen the effective period, this treat- 
ment gave better coverage and increased the chances of correct timing. This is 
a continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 86, p. 193). 

Temperature in relation to effectiveness of preharvest drop sprays on 
apples, L. P. Batjer. (U. S. D. A.). (Amcr. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), 
pp. 45-48, figs. 2 ). — In exiieriments with Williams, Delicious, and Stayman Wine- 
sap apple trees, in which preharvest sprays of naphthaleiieacetic acid were applied 
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at clifforont times of day when different temperatures existed, It was evident 
that sprays applied at midday were more effective in certain concentrations 
than when applied in early morning under cooler conditions. With Williams, a 
variety extremely responsive to hormone sprays, temperature differences were 
obtained only when the concentration was below 5 p. p. m. With Delicious and 
Stayman Winesap, both 2.5 and 5 p. p. m. sprays were generally more effective* 
when applied at the higher temperatures. Early-morning sprays i-ecpured nearly 
1 hr. to dry as compared with 0.5 hr. at noon. Apparently, however, absorption 
was much more rapid at the higher temperatures. Some work upon the effect 
of temperature on the persistence of sprayed leaf petioles suggested that approxi- 
mately 75° F. may represent the critical point above which temperature may not 
be an important factor. 

More or less water-core, W. A. Ituni. (Univ. 111.). (III. State Ilort. Soc. 
Trans., 75 {1941) j PP- 143-14^1)- — Water core is stated to be a serious problem 
with Duchess apples in the Ozark section of Illinois and with Willowtwigs in 
western Illinois. An examination of the fruit of seven Duchess trees at I'rbana 
showed more water core present in the crop of those trees bearing lightly. On 
all the trees, the well-colored apples and those with red-tinted ilesh tended to 
have more water core. There was no correlation between size of fruit and 
water core. Apparently a high leaf: apple ratio favored the development of 
water core, but various other factors were involved. 

External factors affecting water loss from apples in cold storage, S. A. 
PiENiAZEK. (R. I. Expt. Sta.). {Refrig, hhigin., 44 {1942), No. 3, pp. 171-173 ). — 
The rate of transpiration of apple fruit was found to be directly proportional 
to (he water pressure deficit of the air. The amount of loss per unit of vapor 
pressure deficit was constant within the ranges of temperature and relative 
humidity studied. The observations were true only when the transpiration rate 
was determined for short periods of time directly after the fruits were brought 
under controlled conditions. When apple fruits are transferred to high tem- 
peratures and the low ranges of relative humidity, the time factor became appar- 
ent. The effect of air movement on the rate of transpiration of appU‘s is 
negligible, amounting to about 5 percent at the most provided that temperature 
and relative humidity are uniform tliroughout the storage chambers. 

Mealiness and quality in Delicious api>les as affected by certain orchard 
conditions and storage techniques, D. V. Fisher. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). {Amer. 
Soc. Ilort. Sci. Proc., 4^ {1042), pp. 128-132 ). — Delicious apples harvested in a 
mature state had excellent flavor but were .susceptible to mealiness. Immature 
apples, although less susceptible to mealiness, did not develop the characteristic 
varietal flavor. Iodine tests showed a marked decrease in starch in apples 
harvested in the mature stage. Respiration rates at 00° F. were twice as great 
as at 40° and three times as great as at 32°. The disjippearance of starch and 
the hydrolysis of protopectin to soluble pectin were found useful indicators of 
the progress of ripening in the Delicious apple. The storage of apples in atmos- 
pheres containing 2.5 percent O 2 and 07.5 percent Ni at 32° or 40° inhibited 
softening and increased greatly storage life. Determinations of sugars, acids, 
and alcohol-insoluble residues, both at the time of removal from storage and 
after periods at 60° in air, failed to reveal any significant differences in chemical 
composition between fruits stored in air or in any of the modified atmospheres 
used. 

Influence of controlled-atmosphere storage on respiration of McIntosh 
apples, R. M. Smock. (Cornell Univ.). (Bot. Oaz., l'^4 {1942), No. 1, pp. 17S~ 
I 84 , figs. 4 ). — McIntosh apples respired approximately one-third as fi^t in con- 
trolled-atmosphere storage at 40° F. as in ordinary cold storage at 32% and when 
.504158—43 4 
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removed from storage in controlled ntmosphere did not respire as rapidly as 
those removed from ordinary cold storage. Apples held in cold storage at 32® 
evolved 2.5 and 3.0 times as much CO:: during the same period as did controlled- 
atmosphere fruits. 

Experiments with sprays in the control of preharvest drop of Bartlett 
pears in California, A. E. Davey and C. O. Hesse. (Univ. Calif, and U. S. 
D. A.). {A7ncr. 8or. Jlort. Proc., pp\ 49-58, fig. /). — Experiments 

conducted in two different years showed that preharvest sprays were successful 
in reducing the drop of Bartlett pears. Under all controls, an average of more 
than 3 or 4 days was necessary for the expression of the influence of the sprays. 
The drop after treatment with chemicals at the strengths of 10 and 5 p. p. m. 

was reduced to about 50 percent of that on untreated trees. In one instance 

where naphthah'iieacetie acid was used, flu‘ dmp was reduced to about 33 percent 
of that in the checks. 

Tnitintion of peach flower parts, B. S. Pickeit. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. 

Port. Sci. Proc., 40 (19', 2), pp. J/f-7/^).~In 1040, the buds of the Dr. 

Burton poach showed no signs of flowm- differentiation at Iowa Park, Tex., until 
August 10. In 1041, no differentiation was observed in Mayflower, Early Rose, 
Dr. Burton, Frank, Dee Lee Cling, Smith (a hoiu'y pc'ach), and an unknown on 
August 4. On August 15, flower parts were well advanced in Early Rose and 
were evident in Dr. Burton. On Septemi)er 3 the typical primary stage was 
seen in Frank, and on September 13 the varieties Dee liCe Cling, Mayflower, and 
tlie unknown showed flower primordia. Mayflower, one of the earliest to mature 
fruits, was among the latest to develop flower parts, suggesting an absence of 
any correlation between the time of fruit maturity and flower initiation. 

Comparative transpiration rates of peaches and citrus, R. F. Cain. (Tex. 
A. and M. Col.). (A7nrr. Soc. Port. 8ci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 79-83, figs. 2 ). — 
Transpiration readings taken on 2-year-old Marsh seedless grap(‘fruit, Valencia 
orange, and Southhaven and Texaborta peach trees, growing in 5-gal. cans con- 
taining Lufkin fine sandy loam, showed marked diff(*rences between species and 
between varieties. The moan daily absolute transpiration of the Texaberta 
p(*ach was over twice that of the Southhaven variety, and the transpiration of 
the grapefruit was higher than that of the orange. Orange plants ceased trans- 
piring 2 hr. earlier in the evening and resumed transpiration 1 hr. later in the 
morning than did the grapi'fruit. There was no evidence of time differences 
between the two peaches. The grapefruit and the peaches responded quickly to 
illumination, while tlie orange was much slower in response. 

Effect of nitrate of soda on development of the Halehaven peach, R. V. 
Lott (lilinois Sta. Pul. 493 (1942), pp. 321-384, figs. 11). — The seasonal develop- 
ment of the fruit from the time of full bloom to maturity was followed In two 
adjacent 6-year-old Halehaven peach trees, one of which was unfertilized and 
the other given two 5-lb. applications of nitrate of soda, one on March 28, 
17 days before full bloom, and one on June 4 when the stones were beginning 
to harden. Measurements of fruit diameters, volume, or fresh weight revealed 
three distinct pei'iods of development. The first, which ended 57 days after 
bloom, was characterized by a rapid increase in size and fresh weight of flesh, 
stone, and kernel; the second, which ended about 76 days after bloom, was 
characterized by a slow rate of increase in size of flesh, stone, and kernel ; and 
the third period, extending to the soft-riiie stage, was characterized by an ac- 
celerating increase in size and in dry matter of the flesh. The transition from 
one period to another was not abrupt. The effect of the nitrate on the fruit 
was not apparent until about 3 weeks before harvest, when the control fruits 
developed more rapidly for a few days and were then surpassed by the fertilized 
fruits. The nitrogen treatment induced greater vigor of growth, larger yields, 
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larger fruits, and more fruit biuls for (lie suc<‘eo(ling your. There were higher 
percentages of starch, dextrin, ash, and nitrogen jiml lower pereenlages of 
reducing sugars and heinicelluloses in the ilesh of the nitrated fruits. 

The relation between diameter and fresh weight of developing peach 
fruits, L. D. Davis. (Univ. Calif.). {Amer. I^oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc.^ 40 {1042), 
pp. 146-152, figs. 5). — Samples of 50 fruit.s, harvested at about weekly intervals 
from a few weeks before pit hardening until maturity, were weighed, and each 
of the diameters — suture, cross, and length — was measured. When the average 
cross or suture diameter was jdotteci against the average weight, a smooth curve 
resulted which became a straight line when the logarithms of the variables were 
used. The relation between average length diameter and the average weight 
was not as regular as that between the other two diameters iind the weight. The 
scatter of points about the calculated line of best fit was such as to suggest that 
50 fruits are adequate to r(*present tiie population, Tlu're was excellent agree- 
ment among the equations for replications within a variety, either from different 
locations in one season or many seasons. When compart'd with the weight the 
cross diameter has the greatest sea.sonal change of the three diameters, the 
suture next, and the length diameter the least. 

Propagating bt'ach plums by cuttings, W. L. Douan and J. y. Baiuky. (Mass. 
Expt. Sta.). (Atner. Nursn'yman, 76 (1042), No. 6, p. 7). — Softwood cuttings 
taken in mid-June and consisting of tMitire but short new shoots or laterals about 
4 in. in length, with the basal cul at the base of the currc'nt season’s growth, 
gave good results when treated with a root-inducing substance. The rooting 
medium was a mixture of two parts of sand and one part of peat moss. In one 
case 67-percent rooting was obtained in 25 days wliere tlie basal ends had been 
immersed in a solution of indolebutyric acid for 4 hr. prior to planting. Rooted 
cuttings transplanted to a sandy soil matle from 5 to 4 in. of new growth by 
the middle of August. 

The effect of delloratiiig or <lefriihi]ig ii|)oii blossom bud differentiation 
in the Sugar prune, L. D. Davis. (IJniv. Calif.). {Atnrr. Soc. Hart. 8ci. Pvoc., 
40 (1942), pp. 126-127). — At tlie approach of full bloom, flowers were removed 
from unringed branches of the Sugar prune, a variety that often alternates com- 
pletely. Very small branches, such as individual spurs and up to 1 ft. in length, 
formed no buds. Branches of intermediate size formed small percentages of 
flower buds. Branches from 1.5 to 2.0 in. in diameter formed 90 percent, and 
larger branches formed 100 percent flower buds following defloration. Where 
half of a tree was deflorated, the tr(*ated half produced flower buds and the rest 
of the tree none. Some of the deflorated portions remained out of phase with 
the rest of the tree for only a single season. In other cases, 4 or 5 yr. elapsed 
before normality was resumed. As to the m(>st eftective time for defloration or 
defruiting, flower buds were formed when treatments were applied within a 
period of from 30 to 40 days after full bloom, except in 1935 wlion the limit 
was 14 days. Ringing extended the duration of the effective period for defruiting 
on 2-in. branches. 

Note on the i>olliiiatioii of the Italian Prune, L. II. MacDaniels. (Cornell 
Univ.). (Amer. 80 c. Ilort. 8 ci. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. 84-8G).— Evidence obtained 
from self- and cross-pollinations, employing the branch-unit method, indicated 
that the Italian Prune as grown at Ithaca, N. Y., is at least partially self-fruitful, 
but that the set may be increased by cross-pollination with compatible varieties. 
In the 2 yr. 1938 and 1939 flowx'rs exposed to open-pollination set the highest jx'r- 
centage of fruits, and those crossed wdth varieties su'h as Stanley, Imperial 
Epineuse, and Agen set more fruit than did selfi'd blooms. 

Growing raspberries and blackberries, H. G. Swartwout and W. R. Mar- 
tin, Jr. {Missouri 8 ta. Bui. 4^0 (1942), pp. 32, figs. 16). — Information is pre- 
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senled on the status of production, locating the plantations, soils and their prep- 
aration, varieties, methods of propagation, planting, culture, fertilizer require- 
Jiients, pruning, training, control of diseases and insects, methods of harvesting 
and handling the fruit, etc. 

Fertilizing strawberries in North Carolina, R. A. Liiveuerry and E. R. 
Collins. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (North Carolina 8ta. Bui. 332 (1942), pp. 20, 
fly 8 . 11). — Nitrogen at approximately a 5-percenf level gave good results when 
used with 8 percent phosphoric acid and (> iiercent potasli. In three of the four 
trials, 8 iiercent phosphoric acid in the ratio produced higher yields than none 
or 4 ix}rcent. In one of the four trials, increased yields were obtained from 
tile potash contained in the fertilizer. As to time of application, no consistent 
increases in yield were shown for any specific time of applying a complete fer- 
tilizer, whether applied in a single or in split treatments. There was evidence 
that some of the fertilizer should be aiiplicd by September or October, during 
the fall growing season. Supplementary spring applications of soluble nitrogen 
increased total yields but delayed ripening and lowered keeping qualities. A 
lelationship was shown between soil reaction and plant survival, with a larger 
l^ercentage of loss associated with the more acid areas of individual fields. Ap- 
plications of sulfur and physiologically acid f(‘rtilizers increased the number 
of dead plants. Limestone applications increased yields on the fields included in 
the investigations. 

Growth and fruiting of the cranberry, R. H. Roberts and B. E. Stkuck- 
MEYER. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. 8oc. Jlort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 3^3- 
319, figs. <S). — Large yields of fruits were obtained when the average growth of 
the upriglit shoots was between 2.5 and 3.5 in., and when there were between 200 
and 300 of such uprights per square foot. As the number of uprights increased 
the length also increased, apparently caused by shading. The production of a 
good cranb(‘rry crop appeared to depend more uimn the set of blossoms than 
uiion blossom bud formation, which was usually abundant. Poor crops on strongly 
vegetative uprights in dense stands appeared to be due to both shading and poor 
ixillination. Apparently the agitation of the fiowers by some agent such as a 
breeze was sufficient for pollination, which is apparently brought about by wind- 
borne pollen. Insects function apparently by jarring the blossoms rather than 
contacting the stigmas. The pollen grain is a tetrad capable apparently of de- 
veloping into four functional pollen tubes. Fruits may form with very few seeds, 
in fact seedless fruits w(U’e not uncommon. Cranberry pollen does not shed 
readily when the blossoms are in damp situations. 

Effect of nutrients, media, and growth substances on the growth of the 
Cabot variety of Vacciiiium corymbosuin, A. Kramer and A. L. Schrader. 

(U. S. D. A. and Md. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Ayr. Res. [U. S.], 65 (1942), No. 7, 

pp. 313-328, pi. 1, fly 8 . 5). — Cabot plants grown in crocks containing quartz sand 
and quartz sand plus a top layer of peat were supplied nutrient solutions so 
modified as to cause deficiencies in various nutrients. With complete nutrients 
the plants grew vigorously and developed large green leaves similar to those 
of plants grown outdoors under optimum conditions. The plants in the peat- 
on-sand series were even more vigorous, and this was true both for those 
re(?eiving the full nutrient solution and those deprived of a single element, 
except K. Nutrient deficiencies of certain elements did not appear as early 

in the peat-sand as in sand alone. The absence of Ca, Fe, or of S did not 

cause deficiency symptoms in the peat-sand cultures throughout the life of 
the experiment. With the above exception!^, deficiency symptoms appeared 
after different lengths of time in both media in the following order: N, K, S, 
Ca, B, Mg, P, Fe, and Mn. The beneficial effect of peat was due partly to 
the presence of Ca, B, and S in the available form and partly to undetermined 
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cjiuses. The defieieiicles, particularly of N, K, B, S, Mg, and P, were siilficiently 
characteristic to be easily identified. The shoot: root ratio of plants in ix^at- 
on-saiid was increased greatly when Mg, Fo, Ca, B, or Mn was omitted and 
decreased when S, B, P, or N was withheld from the sand cultures. A lack 
of N increased significantly the rapidity with which terminal growing iwints 
aborted. Weekly applications of thiourea and vitamin Ih had no signilicant 
ofCect on deficiency symptoms, fresh or dry weight of the plants, or growing- 
point abortion. Eight other substances applied to plants growing in silt loam 
had no significant effect. 

Crown budding for healthy Ilcvea, H. G. Sorknskn (U. S, Dept. Agr., Off. 
Foreign Agr. Relat., Agr. in Americas, 2 (19/i2), No. 10, pp. 191-193, figs. 5 ). — 
The production of rubber in Latin America is impeded by the leaf blight fungus 
Dothidella ulei which is carried from tree to tree by wind-blown spores. The 
development of clones or strains of H. hrasiliensis with combined resistance 
and high yield is the ultimate object, but in the interim crown budding offers 
a workable means of utilizing imported clones that could not otherwise exist 
in disease-ridden areas. In crown budding, a disease-resistant crown is budded 
on a high-producing trunk which, in turn, has been budded on a seedling 
rootstock. The result is a three-part rubber tree consisting 'of a root, trunk, 
and top all derived from different sources. The technic of developing such 
composite trees is described in detail. In addition to aiding in disease control, 
crown budding is useful in breeding as the tops come into flower within 3 yr. 
as compared with G or 7 yr. when budded on ordinary rootstocks. 

Fertilizer results with tung trees and recommended cultural methods, 
W. D. Kimbrough, J. C. Mitxer, and W. F. Wilson (Louiftiana Sta. Bui. 352 
{19Ii2), pp. 16, figs. 3). — In connection with information on culture, propagation, 
methods of transplanting, harvesting, storage, etc., the authors present the 
results of fertilizer experiments. In a series of plats on Huston fine sandy 
loam near Bogalusa, there was noted a direct positive correlation between tli(‘ 
amount of fertilizer applied and increase in growth and yield. P and N were 
found to bo especially deficient, with no benefit from K. The need of N be- 
came more acute after the first crop of nuts was harvested. In another 
exiK?riment a complete fertilizer was found necessary for the best growth and 
highest yield, with indications that K, though beneficial, was less necessary than 
P and N. No consistent significant differences were found in the oil content of 
the nuts or in the quality of the oil attributable to differential fertilizer treat- 
ments. Records on yield of individual tn^s showed great variation under com- 
parable conditions. 

Effects of growth-regulating substances on shoot development of roses 
during common storage, P. C. Maetii. (U. S. D. A.). (Bot. Oaz., 104 U042), 
No. 1, pp. 26-49, figs. 14)- — Experiments conducted during two storage seasons 
indicated that growth-regulating substances will inhibit vegetative buds so that 
the plants remain dormant through the normal storage season. Three 
compounds, naphthalenemethylacetate, naphthalenethylacetate, and naphtha- 
leneacetonitrile, inhibited effectively the growth of buds for from 40 to 60 days 
in common storage. In general an application appeared to be most effective 
when a continuous supply was present at or near the inhibited buds. The 
food reserves (starch) of treated bushes were conserved while in storage, either 
by direct inhibition of the treatment on starch hydrolysis or by the prevention 
of shoot growth which utilizes the available reserves. As a result, treated 
plants after storage produced much greater root and top growth and more 
and better flowers than did the untreated controls. 

Growing ornamental greenhouse crops in gravel culture, D. C. Kiplinqer 
and A. Laurie (Ohio Sta. Bui. 634 U042), pp. figs. 3>}).'-This revision 
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of an earlier bulletin (E. S. R., 84, p. 765) presents, in the same general man- 
ner, information regarding the growing of greenhouse plants with nutrient 
solutions, with added facta relative to recent developments in methods and 
applications. 

Herbaceous perennials for North Carolina, G. O. Randall and J. G. Weaver 
(North Carolina Sta. Huh {1i)Ji2), pp. 40, fi(js. 35). — Information is presented 
on propagation by seeds, cuttings, division, and layerages; soils and fertilizers; 
planting and culture; and on various perennials which have been tested and 
found adapted to North Carolina conditions. 

An illustrated guide to identification and landscape uses of Mississippi 
native shrubs, F. S. Batson (Missiftsippi Sta. Huh 309 (f9//2)j pp. figs. 

60). — Information is presented on the growth and flowering habits and possible 
landscape? values of a nurid)er of J\Iississipi)i plants. 

rOEESTRY 

Farm forestry studies by the Delta Brandi Station, C. Dorman (Miss. 
Farm. Res. [Mississippi Stu.J, 5 (19Jf2), Ao. 10, p. Jf) . — Information is presented 
on timber stand improvement, planting trials, and fence post tests. 

[Forestry activities by the Ohio Station] (Ohio 8ta. Bui. 617 (1940), pp. 
73-78, figs. 2). — General information is presented with reference to forest pro- 
tection activities, recreational developments in the State forests, survey of 
forest plantations, etc. 

Se.x and vegetative propagation, A. G. Snow, Jr. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. For- 
estry, 40 (1942), No. 10, pp. 807-808). — (Sittings taken from male trees rooted 
better on the average than those from female red maple trees, although there 
were both high- and low-rooting clones in both se.xes. The possibility is sug- 
gested that this relationship is associated with nutritional factors conditioned 
by the increased drain on foods in the maturing seeds. 

Changes within the seeds of Jiiniperus scopulorum during the processes 
of after-ripening and germination, M. Afanasiev and M. Chess. (Okla. A. 
and M. Col.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 10, pp. 798-801). — Observations on 
the seed of J. scoputonm, a species which does not germinate during the first 
spring but does germinate freely during the second, showed the food reserves 
in the dormant se('ds to be in the form of fats and proteins. Neither sugars 
nor starch were detected. Peroxidase was found in small amounts, while oxidase 
was absent or inactive. Catalese activity was very pronounced, even in dormant 
seeds. The kernel of the seed was slightly acid, 6.4 to 6.9 pH. The changes 
recorded in afterripened seeds just before and during germinatiem were a rapid 
increase in moisfure, a slight increase in sugar and oxidase, an increase in 
peroxidase, and a marked increase in catalase activity. During germination 
starch appeared in the growing embryo, and the moisture content of the seed 
decreased slightly. Seeds treated with concentrated sulfuric acid and stratified 
at 60® F. for 53 days showed a marked increase in catalase activity, suggesting 
rapid progress in afterripcnirig. 

Value of small-crowned ponderosa pines in reserve stands in the South- 
west, F. H. Wadsworth. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 10, 
pp. 767-771, figs. 3). — A study of the growth of 25 formerly suppressed pon- 
derosa pines, located in an area on the Fort Valley Experimental Forest (Ariz.) 
which was logged for the first time in 1909, showed a marked effect of the release 
upon diameter increment. The 25 trees which ranged from 5 to 12 in. d. b. h. 
in 1909 were, after SO yr., between 12 and 20 in. d. b. h. The growth increases 
in percentage were nearly the same for each of the three decades following 
cutting. The rapid growth of old, small-crowned trees following release led 
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to the following deductions: Ground space and position in the crown canopy 
greatly influenced diameter growth; and, within the limits encountered, there is 
little relationship between age or crown size and diameter growth. Apparently, 
any subordinate tree, regardless of age, whose hole has the making of a high- 
grade butt log and whose crown shows no sign of physiological decline is worth 
releasing. 

The effect of openings In a young lodgepole pine forest on the storage 
and melting of snow, C. 11. Niedkriiof an(i E. G. Dunfobd. (U. S. D. A.). 
{Jour. Forestry, JtO No. 10. pp. 802-80/f, figs. h). — Snow” storage and the 

rate of melting were influenced by the size of crown openings between trees. 
Because of high losses from crown interceptions, small openings provided loss 
snow for storage. Where prolonged melting is d('sirable in addition to maximum 
winter accumulation, crown openings l)etw’een 1(> and 17 ft. in size api)eared 
optimum in the stands under study. (Sittings w”liich provide a inaximum number 
of shaded, sheltered oiicnings in young lodgepole pine stands should result in 
optimum conditions for snow’ storage and slow melting. 

Icc damage to slasii pine, longleaf pine, and loblolly pine plantations 
in the Piedmont section of Georgia, A. D. McKelear. (Univ. Ga.). {Jour. 
ForesU'y, JfO {llF/2), No. 10, pp. fig. J). — Observations in a iflantation 

of longleaf, slash, and loblolly pines near Athens, Ga., fo-llowdng a severe ice 
storm in January lt)4U showed significantly gn^ater damage to longleaf and slash 
pine than to loblolly pine. The final net loss resulting from broken stems, 
uprooted trees, and badly bent tr4‘t‘s that failed to r(‘c(/ver was 24 percent for 
longleaf, 29 for slash, and 4 for loblolly pine. The probable cau.se of the greater 
injury to the first two si3('cies was their denser and more persistent foliage, 
w'hicli accumulated a greater ice load. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

The Plant Disease Reporter, [November 1 and 15, 1942] {IJ. SI. Dept. 
Ayr., Bur. Plant Indus.. Plant Disease Rptr., 26 (/.942), Nos. 20, pp. 

21, pp. Ii41~/f68, figs. 2). — In addition to the host-parasite cheek list revision, by 
F. Weiss (No. 20, Thuja to Tsuga, and 21, Tuniera to Ungnailia) , the following 
are included : 

No. 20. — Soybean diseases in Iowa in 1942, by I. E. Melhus; tobacco diseases 
in Virginia in 1942, by S. R. Fenne; diseases of bright tobacco in Pittsylvania 
County, Va., during the 1942 season, hy W. A. Jenkins; and brief notes on the 
bad iK)tato late blight situation in the Upper JMi.ssissippi Valley, beet scab in 
New York fields, a canker disea.se of Croialaria .spectahilis in Texas associated 
with Sclerotium [Rhizoctonia] hataticola, and bitter pit in McIntosh. 

No. 21. — Fruit and vegetable diseases on the Chicago market in 1940 and 1941, 
by G. B. Ramsey; a single-virus streak disease of greenhouse tomatoes in Illinois, 
by M. B. Linn and II. W. Anderson; a latent virosis on Lombard plum in New 
York, by E. M. Hildebrand ; prevalence of tlelrwinthosporium leaf spot of oats in 
Arkansas in 1942, by H. R. Rosen; corn leaf blight (mostly Helmintliosporium 
turcicuni) very severe in Virginia, by S. B. Fenne; and Fiisarium monilifonne 
ear rot in sweet corn, by P. E. Hoppe. 

Bureau of plant pathology, D. G. Milbbath {Calif. Dept. Agr. Bui., 30 
{1941), No. 4f PP- 314-384)- — The work of 1941 is briefly summarized relative to 
control of white root rot {Dematophora neca(riw) on alfalfa, che.stnut blight, 
virus-induced western celery blight, peach mosaic, Pierce’s disease of grai3<\ 
bacterial wilt and virus dwarf of alfalfa, potato virus diseases, meadew” nematode* 
{Pratylenchus pratensis) on citi’us, and alfalfa stem nematode ( Dilylcnchus 
dipsaci). 
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[Studies in plant pathology by th ^ Georgia Coastal Plain Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A. and Univ. Ga.). iQeo7'gia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 32 
ilOil), pp. 83-86, 111-113, 122-128, 133-13J, 135, figs. 2).— Brief notes are given 
on the progress of studios in relation to seed reatments, sprays, spore dissemina- 
tion, physiological factors, and transi)ortation as they affect the spread and 
developmeiil of early blight {Alternaria solani) on tomato seedlings; bacterial 
wilt (Phytomonas solamiccai'um) and the shipping of tomato plants; tests of 
chemicals and hot water as nemacides, effect of root knot on plants, resistant 
peach trees, and root knot and cover crops in peach orchards; flue-cured tobacco 
diseases (downy mildew, root knot, damping-off {Rhizoctmia and Pythium), 
and various other diseases), including control of downy mildew by sprays, gas 
treatnnmt, and culture practices and root knot control in plant beds and tobacco 
fields ; and shade tobacco diseases, including downy mildew control, avoidance 
of root knot in plant beds and control by rotations and culture practices, chemical 
treatment of soil in tobacco fields for disease control, irrigation, dates of ifianting, 
and breeding for resistance to black shank and root knot. 

[Phytopathological studies by the Ohio Station] {Ohio Sta. Bui. 617 {PJ40), 
pp. 16-18, 16-23, 78-7^, fly. 1). — Reports of progress are included on control of 
cherry leaf spot by fixc'd coppers and bordeaux; bordeaux and fixed copper 
sprays or dusts in control of vegetable diseases, including Altmiaria and Scptoria 
leaf spots of tomato, early blight of celery, carrot diseases, bacterial wilt of 
cucumbers, and leaf spots of lima and snap beans; dependence of fungicide 
flow on density ; varying of copiKU* deposits from fungicides ; control of Ccrrospora 
leaf blight of sugar beets; outbreak of infection by n(*w form of tomato leaf 
mold fungus {Cladosporium) ; control of VcrticilHutn wilt of chrysanthemum; 
aster rust control by wettable .sulfur; insoluble coppers for Scptoria leaf blight 
of pompons; hot-water treatment failing to eliminate root knot on peony; devel- 
opment of corn hybrids resistant to various fungus diseases; bacteriophage sign 
of bacterial wilt resistan<!e in corn; and progress in white pine blister rust 
control (coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). 

I Work on plant diseases by the Rhode Island Station] {Rhode Island Sta. 
Rpt. \ldltl], pp. 26-27, Jf1-47). — Reports are given on progress relative to con- 
trol of turf diseases, including brown patch, dollar spot, snow mold, and pink 
patch ; vegetable seed treatment recommendations based on local trials ; a “pre- 
cleanup” conirol for tomato root knot in greenhouses and the effect of chloropicrin 
soil treatment and fungicides on fruit production; apple scab development in 
BJ41 and the relative values of fungicides for its control; survey of the apple 
black rot situation in 1941 ; seed and soil treatments for soi^d rot and root rots 
of sweet pea, and control of pow^dery mildew by fungicides and resistant varieties ; 
response of bleeding cankered maples to chemotherapy and fertilization; rose 
black spot and iK)wdery mildew conirol in commercial plantings; and a new 
aster disease, silver blight, of unknown cause. 

Check list of diseases of economic plants in Canada, I. IT. Crowell, E. 
Lavatxek, irr al. ([Ottawa]: Dominion Dept. Apr., 191/2, pp. [f]-f68). — This 
is a compilation of data on diseases of economic plants accumulated over many 
years in the literature and in the notes and records of many Canadian plant 
pathologists. An introductory statement in English and lYench is presented, 
and for each disease the English and French common names and the Canadian 
distribution are given. The arrangement is by scientific names of host plants 
and pathogens, and bacterial, fungus, and virus di.seases are included. English 
and French indexes to the common names of hosts are provided. 

Fungicides In relation to the national defense program, H. W. Anderson. 
(Univ. 111.). (III. State Ilort. Soc. Trans., 75 (1941), pp. 168-173). 
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Developments with fungous diseases and fungicides during the past sev- 
enty-five years, II. C. Young. (Ohio Expt. Sta.) {Ohio State Uort. Soc. Proc., 
7J {19Jf2), pp. J2o-13r)). — This is a brief review of progress in fruit disease con- 
trol over a 75-yr. i)eriod, divided into three phases, viz, (1) the time before the 
discovery of fungicides, (li) that of the discovery of bordeaux and of other 
fungicides following in rapid succession, and (II) the modern period of rapid 
development in control measures and in detailed information concerning the 
parasites themselves. 

A toxi metric study of some cradicant fungicides, J. R. Carpenter. (Wis. 
Expt. Sta.). (Phutopatholofjy, {10//2), Xo. 10, pp. 8J, 0-857, figs. 5).— The tox- 
icities of four potential eradicant fnngiciiles were studied in vitro by an agar-i)late 
method described, six test fungi luang us('d. Limited studies were made of the 
suppression by Elgetul of Vrnturui imirgualis ascosiM»res in overwintered apple 
leaves. Coccomyccs was constantly one of the more suscei)tible test 

fungi, followed in order by (dtlier 1'. inncginiU.s or Valsa c.incUi. Clndosporium 
mrpophilum, Coryneuni hcijcrinckii, and Sidrrotinia fruclicoJa i)rove(l more re- 
sistant. The relative* susceptibility of the fungi vaii(‘d with t'ach toxic prepara- 
tion. Each isolate of a fungus species reacted epiite' uniformly in a series of tests, 
differences among them not being noteworthy. Under tlie conditions imi)osed, 
Lignasan proved most toxic*. followcHl in order by a idienyl mercury oieate prepara- 
tion, Elgc'tol, and a toluc'ne dc'i ivativc* pr(*paration. These malt*rials usnaily killed 
at relativcdy low con(*«‘nt rat ions. Except Elgcdol, each had a toxic vapor at the 
concentration used, an advantage to be considcMcd in interpreting relative tox- 
icities. Specificity of toxic action was clearly shown oidy l)y the tolmme deriva- 
tive. Venturia inacqualis w. s killed within II hr. by Lignasan and within 24-48 
hr. by Elgetol at lh(‘ highest conc<‘nt rations used. C. hcijcrinckii jn’oved more 
resistant, and S. fruclicold was the most resistant to both fungicides. Although 
Elgetol killed more slowly than Lignasan, the apiiarmit difference in rate becomes 
less imixirtant if the relation between the minimum lethal dose and the con- 
centration used for each fungus and fungicide is consi(b*red. Five-temths percent 
Elgetol at 600 gal. per acre usually suppressed more than 99 percent of the 
ascospores of V. inacqualis in naturally overwintered apple leaves. Suppression 
was as comph’te 13 hr. after treatment as later. In these tc'sts it was possible 
to limit drastically the ascospore discharge* from i)erithecia containing ripe spores. 
The importance (»f tlio time recpiired for adecpiale suppression of the ascosporic 
inoculum of (MUMain fungi is discussed. The results obtained give additional 
evidence that Elgetol is capable of rapid and drastic suppression for V. inaequalis. 
"I'lierc* are 29 refenmees. 

The composition and field performance of some silver sprays, L. W. 
Nielsen and C. E. Willfamson. (Cornell Univ. and U. S. D. A.). {Phytopa- 
thology, 32 {19 'f2), Xo. 11. pp. 1020-1030). — In a Held experiment there was no 
significant difference betw’een silver-lauryl sulfate and bordeaux mixtures in 
controlling late blight {Septoria apii) of celery. The three silver sprays tested 
(comijosition and preiiaration given) were not so efficient as lx)rdeaux against 
late blight of potatoes. Roth the silver-lauryl sulfate and silver-manganous sul- 
fate mixtures were as good as bordeaux against tulip “fire” {Botrytis lulipac) in 
one season’s test. None of the silver sprays left an objectionable residue on the 
foliage. Judging from the tulip experiments, these sprays may be considered 
more promising as fungicides for certain plants that are susceptible to copper 
injury. 

Cliloropicrin as a disinfectant for plant beds, R. W. Leukel. (U. S. I). A.). 
{Phytopathology, 32 (/9.j2), Xo. 11, pp. 103/f-1036, fig. I).— Cliloropicrin soil 
disinfection effectively prevented “milo disease” of Colby milo in gr(*enhouse and 
outdoor beds infested with Pylhium arrhenomanes. 
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Fungicidal value of the salicylates, B. B. Clayton. (U. S. D. A.), (fifefewee, 
DG {10Jt2), No. 2Ji9Jf, p. 36G). —In the past 10-yr. search for sprays effective against 
tobacco downy mildew, the most promising results have been obtained with 
salicylates. The best so far tested is bismuth subsalicylate, followed by benzyl 
salicylate. Other materials showing i)roinise are butoxyethyl salicylate, 
dinitrosalieylic acid, and salicyl salicylic acid. 

The adherence of fixed copper fungicides as influenced by spray supple- 
ments, A. A. Nikitin and B. G. Andeuson {Phytopathology, 32 (l9Jf2), No. 11, 
pp. 933-961/, fiys. 5). — In studies of the performance of protein-containing sup- 
plements from the standpoint of their effects on the adherence and activation of 
basic copper sulfate, laboratory and field tests with soy and wheat flours, albumin, 
skim milk, and calcium (asinnate indicated that aecording to protein content 
they exert a dissolving action on the fungicide. The soluble Cii released is sorbed 
by the protein to form a gelatinous sorption comj>lex, which increases the ad- 
hesiveness of the spray deposit. A certain correlation was found to exist between 
the dissolving action of the supplement on the fungicide and the subsequent 
liberation of soluble Cu from the sorption complex. 

A comiiiciit on Dr. Johnson’s “Virus Nomenclature and Committees,’’ 
F. O. IIoT.MES {Chron. Bof., 7 (191/2), No. 5, pp. 201-202).— A critique of the paixir 
previously noted (E. S. K., 87, p. 5S0). 

Recent evidemeo regarding the nature of viruses, T. E. Rawlins. (Univ. 
Calif.). {Science, 96 (191/2), No. 21/97, pp. 1/23-1/26, 2).— From references 

to the literature and statistical studies showing that virus particles of a given 
rod-shaped virus (strains of tobacco mosaic) have various lengths and that the 
longer lengths do not appear to be multiples of the most characteristic length, 
it is believed that viruses are not molecules. Length-width proportions are com- 
pared with those of bacteria. 

The isolation and crystallization of plant viruses and other protein 
macro molecule.s by means of hydrophilic colloids, S. S. Cotien (Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 11/1/ (191/2), No. 2, pp. 3.33-362, pi. 1, fig. 1). — The author describes the 
applications of this read ion in (1) crystallizing tobacco mosaic virus and its 
strains, tomato bushy stunt virus, and a snail heinocyanin, (2) separating tw^o 
plant viruses, and (3) rapidly isolating crystalline tobacco mosaic virus from 
infectious juice. Tlie tomato virus assumed a new crystalline form in the 
presence of heparin. Precipitation of the tobacco and tomato viruses by heiiariii 
at pH 7 did not .seem to involve chemical combination. The effect of electrolytes 
and the elnirge of three colloids of .similar structure on the precipitation of the 
tobacco virus wns examined, and other iwoporlios of the colloids are considered 
in relation to its precipitation. There are 27 reft'rences. 

An alignment chart for the computation of ultracentrifugation results, 
H. K. ScHACiiMAN (Jour. Biol. Ghent., 11/3 (191/2), No. 2, pp. 395-1/02, figs. 2 ). — 
3 he chart constructed and luM'e described proved accurate, convenient, and ca- 
pable of effecting a considerable economy of time. 

The germination of fungous spores in relation to controlled humidity, 
C. N. Clayton. (Univ. Wis.). (Phytopathology, 32 (191/2), No. 11, pp. 921-948, 
figs. 8). — Using a method developed (and described) for accurately controlling 
high relative humidities for spore germination tests and with visible condensation 
precluded except to a limited degree at 100 percent, the following results were 
obtained: Sclerotinia friicticola conidia germinated well in redistilled water, 
but fail(‘d to germinate in 72-hr. tests on glass, paraffin, or quartz at relative 
humidities of 100 percent or below. It was demonstrated for the first time that 
ascospores and conidia of Venturia inaeqnalis could germinate on dry glass at 
09-100 percent. The moan germination percentage of urediospores of Puccinia 
coronata, P. graminis tritici (race 00) and P. graminis avenue (race 2) on glass 
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was high in water, lower at a relative humidity of 100 i)ercent, eonsidcrahly 
lower at 99, and practically zero at 98. It was shown for the first time that 
chlainydosp(jres of Usiihujo hordci and U. mida on dry glass or paraffin could 
germinate at 95-100 hut not at 93 percent or below. Long basidial hyphae of 
V. hordci were produced at rt*la(ive humi<liru‘s of 100-95 percent, whereas 
sporidia were produced from basidia of si)ores germinating on water. Enjaiplic 
polygoni conidia from red clover, cabbage, and e\(*ning primrose on dry glass 
germinated at 0-100 pei-eent, but tiie germ tubes and siirvivai time wer(‘ very 
short at low relative liumidities. There are 35 references. 

Studies in the genus Colletotrichuni. — I, Saltation in Colletotrichum 
capsioi (Syd.), T. S. IIamakrisi[nan {Indian Acad. ScL Proc., 13 (19/^1), No. 
i. Sect. B, pp. 60 -70, pi. 1). — A strain of C. capsid isolated from Carthamiis 
tmctoi'ius gave rise to six sal tan ts, four of which, studied comparatively, ex- 
liibited dilferences in growth characters, size of acervuli, piescmco or al)senco 
of setae, sporulation, and patliogenicity. it is suggc'sted that in creating new 
siM‘cies of tliis genus pathogenicity alone slioulcl be given little prominence. 

A new station for Orobanche ludoviciana, A. T. Guard and W. II. Silver. 
(Purdue Univ.). {Ind. Acad. Sd. Proc., 51 (/9//i), pp. 116-111, fig. 1). — In 
addition to Amhrosia trifida and N icotUnia iahanini as hosts of this angiospermic 
parasite, tlie authors report its occurrence in Imliana on A. chitiar, Lycopersicon 
pcrudamm, and Xanthium sp., believed to be new hosts. 

E.v peri men ts toward the control of the take-all disease of wheat and the 
Phyniatotrichiini root rot of cotton, F. E. Ceakk. {II. S. Dept. Ayr., Tech. 
Bui. 835 (19Jf2), pp. 21, figs. >}). — In greenhouse experiments, organic materials 
giving excellent take-all iOphiohoIus granuais) control (e. g., chicken manure 
and alfalfa tops) markedly increased the nitrate-N and available-P content in 
soils, when applied at adequate rates. When partially comimsted and fresh or 
noncomposted manures were comiuired, only the latter apiK'ared (‘ffective. When 
naturally infested soil in which wheat had been grown sueci‘ssfully under ade- 
quate fertilization was recropped to wheat under conditions favorable for O. 
graminis, failure of fertilization to eliminate the parasite was revealed but it 
was eradicated after maintenance for 3 mo. under moisture and temperature con- 
ditions favoring microbial activity and devoid of susceptible' roots. 

The activity of the saprophytic soil microfiora appeared essential fur destroy- 
ing P. omnivormn sclerotia in artificially infested organic-amended soil. Under 
suitable incubation conditions, sclerotia were destroyed with either low- or high-N 
types of amendments. Increasing the organic material ai)plied rendered non- 
viable greater percentages of sclerotia, and temperatures favoring general micro- 
bial activity w^ere more destructive than low-temperature incubations. Atten- 
tion was also given to the importance of favorable soil moisture and possibly 
also of aeration and soil reaction. Kecovery of p. omnivorum was more difficult 
from parasitized roots that had he(;n subjected to plant injury, and especially 
difficult from roots cut below the crown. From plants parasitized but not 
mechanically injured, Penidllimn and Trichoderma spp., Dematiaceae, and 
sterile mycelium types were encountered with greater, and Aspergillus spp. 
and Mucorales with less relative frequency. Following inlliction of mechanical 
injuries either above or below the crown, a similar shift in the fungus fiora of 
nonparasitized roots and an accentuated shift in the flora of parasitized roots 
was evident. 

Antibiotic effects are not necessarily the only contribution of organic amend- 
ments to soil sanitation. For take-all, antibiosis appeai.ed of prime importance 
only in the absence of the host plant. For wheat-cropped soil, the fertility 
contributions of organic manures appeared responsible for observed reductions 
in take-all following manurial treatment. Evidence is considered sufficient that 
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a root-roltiiig parasite can be eliminated from soil devoid of susceptible roots. 
Activity of the saprophytic soil microilora appeared responsible for the marked 
destruction of P. omnivorum sclerotia in orj>:anic-amended soils, and competition 
for N did not appear to be the factor limit iiij^ its survival in manured soil. The 
development of agronomic jirocedures exploiting microbial antagonisms is 
believed to offer a inaictioal line of attack against root-rotting parasites. There 
are 30 references. 

The take-all disease of cereals, S. D. (Iarrp:tt {Imp. Bur. Soil Sci. [Ilarpc^i- 
den], Tech. Conimuu. J^l iWJf2), pp. [3]-\-40, pi. /). — This comprehensive out- 
line of current knowledge (nearly thre<‘ pages of references) on the disease due 
to Ophioholus f/raminis considers early records, geogi-aphical distribution, eco- 
nomic importance, symptoms, and diagno.sis of the disease ; i>hysiology, mor- 
phology, pathogenicity, and life cycle of the fungus; field observations and experi- 
ments on the prevalence of the di.sease and on its origin and disper.sal; interpre- 
tation of some pot experiments; and a summary of control measures. 

The downy mildew disease of oats, caused by Sclerospora iiiacrospora, 
L. E. Miles and J. M. Epps. (Miss. Expt. Sta.). (Phytopalholoffp, 32 (101/2), 
No. 10, pp. 868-870, figs. 2 ). — This is Ixdieved to be the tirst record of S. macro- 
spora on oats in the United S-tates, as well as the lirst record of the disease in 
Mississijipi. The symptoms on oats are described and c()m]>ared with those on 
wheat. Affected oats plants are characterized by stiff, curled, and fleshy leaves, 
the rachis is usually short and twisted with few spikelets (mostly sterile), and 
many diseased plants fail to produce heads and apparently die early in the 
season. Spores are produced in all plant parts (‘xcept the roots but are much 
more abundant in the h'aves and glunu*s. The average diameter of 335 oospores 
from oats collected in Mississippi (.1930-40) was 55.0^. There are 30 references. 

Effective methods of inoculating seed barley with covered smut ( Ustilago 
hordei), V. F. Tapke and W. M. Bever. (Idaho Expt. St a. coop. U. S. D. A. 
and [N. Y.] Cornell Expt. Sta.). (Phytopathology, 32 (10 J, 2), No. 11, pp. 1015- 
1021, fig. 1 ). — The spore-suspension and vacuum methods of inoculating seed 
barley were devi.sed and tested under field condilions in Idaho and New York, 
both proving far more effective than the well-known t(‘chnic of inoculating seed 
by coaling the surface with siiores. By the two new methods (1) the seed Is 
first treated for 1 hr. with formaldehyde solution, then washed in water and 
dried, which eliminates superficially foreign Inoculum, loosens the hulls around 
the caryop.'^is, and matei-ially increa.'^es the effectiveness of inoculation; (2) the 
seed is covered with spores in suspension, .spores thus being carried beneath the 
hulls and coming to lie clo.se to the point of attack; and (3) inoculated seed is 
then stored 16-20 hr. while still moist, thus promoting .spore germination and 
spread of inoculum b(*fore the seed is dried and .sown. The vacuum method has 
been slightly superior in smut production, but with large-scale inoculations, par- 
ticularly in studies of iihysiologic races, the spore-.su.siiension method appears to 
be easier and safer to apply. 

Brown necrosis and Alternaria blotch of wheat, T. Johnson and W. A. F. 
IIaoborg (Sci. Agr., 22 (lOJ/2), No. 12, pp. 71/6-760, fig. 1). — Puccinia graminis 
tritici and A. tcjiuis were proved capable of inducing inelanistic discolorations on 
certain rust-resistant wheats derived from crosses with Hope and 11-44. Stem 
rust induced on the outer glumes the “brown necrosis” described by McFadden 
(E. S. R., 81, p. 659), resembling oacterial black chaff and with similar symptoms 
on lemma tips, rachides, peduncles, and on the internodes immediately below 
the nodes. Rust infection produced discoloration most readily in the first few 
days after heading. I’enetration of entrance hyphae into the sub.stomatal cavi- 
ties was found, but no further development. 

A. tenuis caused on the lemmas a grayish-brown discoloration resulting from 
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growth of tlK* fungus within the llorets. Mycelial growth commonly occurred 
on unextriided anthers but frequently also involved the ovary, in which case 
the floret was sterile and the whole lemma dise(dored. Lemma discoloration 
was apparently associated with floret sterility. Cultures isolated from diseased 
florets have failed to' produce floret sterility in the greenhouse but in some of 
the field tests have caused a signitieant increase in sterility. In discolored 
lemmas there was abundant mycelial growth along their iniaa* surfaces but 
very rarely any penetration. The discoloration is possibly due to (‘xcreted toxic 
substances from the fungus growth within the floret. 

Scab of wheat and barley and its control, J. G. Dicksox. (Coop. Wis. 
Expt. Sta.). {If. S. J)cpt. A(jr.y Farmera' Jiul. rev. pp. 11+22, 

19). — Information on the disease and its cause, Gihbcrella saubinetii, 
including occurrence, losses, use of scabb(‘d grain for feed, environal factors, and 
control, is given in this revision ( E. S. It., (‘>2, p. 

Observations on antagonism in inoculation tests of wheat with Hclniin- 
thosporiiini sativum P. K. ^ B., and Fusarium ciilmorum (W. G. Sm.) 
Sacc., It. J. L?:i)ix(jiiam (Sci. A(jr., 22 {19)2), ‘Xo. 11, pp. GS8-G91). — In inocula- 
tion tests by the jiutlKU' and others, each of tliese root rot fungi us(‘d alone al- 
most invariably caused a reduction in emergence and frequently in yield of 
wheat. On the other hand, in the tests here reijorted where the two pathogens 
were mixed, the injury as reth'cted in emergence and sometimes in yield as well 
was noticeably less, indicating antagonism. It was further shown that this an- 
tagonism was more marked where tlie oat.s-hull method of inoculation was used. 
In laboratory tests the germinal imi of 11. .mtirum conidia was reduced by the 
pH'sence of F. culmorum conidia. There are 21 i*('f(u-ences. 

Varietal resistance of alfalfa and sweet clover to root- and crown-rotting 
fungi in Alberta, M. \V. Coumack {Hci. Ayr., 22 {l9Jt2), No. 12, pp. IIG-IHG).— 
On the basis of i)re.seut information, including the results of this study, the patho- 
gens of alfalfa and sweetclover attacking in early spring are, in their order of 
destructiveness, Vylindracarpon ehroihergii, Sclerotinia HUtiva, and Fusarium 
avcnaccum. Similarly, those attacking growing plants of sweetclover are /*////- 
lophthora cactornm, F. c.ulmorum, F. arruaermu. and saiira. Alfalfa was 
markedly more resistant than sweetclover to all these fungi, excejit the unde- 
termined low-temperature basidiomycete from Alberta and Saskatchewan. Of 
the varieties tested for resistance to C. elirrnbcryii and K. satira, Mrdicago fal- 
cata stood highest, and Cossack and Viking ranked somewhat below it but 
probably only slightly above the other varietie.s, which included Grimm. Some 
resistance to the basidiomycete was probably indicated in the first three varieties, 
but present indications are that all sweetclover varieties are highly susceptible 
to it. Of the sweetclovers tested for resistance to S. sativa, varieties of Mclilotus 
alba were more susceptible than those of M. offieiuaJis. Redfield Yellow {M. 
siuwcolcns) ^vas only slightly less susceptible than varieties of M. alba. This 
vailety and Arctic {M. alba) were the only ones appearing to iwssess some re- 
sistance to C. ehrenbvrgii, and inconclusive results were obtained with F. avena- 
ceum. A strain of Alpha sweetclover (developed at Saskatoon) proved “quite 
resistant” to P. cactonim, the original Alpha variety was moderately susceptible, 
and Arctic and all other varieties tested were highly susceptible. 

Relative concentrations of two strains of curly-top virus in tissues of 
susceptible and resistant beans, C. F. Lackky. (U. S. D. A.). (Phytopa- 
thology, 32 (1942), No. 10, pp. 911-913). — The two virus strains 1 (virulent) and 
4 (much less so) were used to infect the two bean varieties Great Northern U. I. 
81 (resistant) and Bountiful (extremely susceptible). Nonviruliferous leaf- 
hoppers were fed on 5-percent sucrose solutions in which 20 root tips of each 
variety were macerated for each test. These vectors were then caged singly on 
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susceptible sugar beot seedlings or shoot tips. Virus strain 1 from the susceptible 
bean variety produced much more infection than when taken from the resistant 
variety. Strain 1 from the susct'ptible bean consistently produced a much 
higher ijercentage of infection than did the loss virulent virus strain 4. Virus 
strain 1 in the resistant bean appeared to be promptly inactivated or its multi- 
plication quickly inhibited. The reactions of virus strain 1 in the resistant 
and strain 4 in the susceptible bean are in direct contrast to their reaction in 
resistant and susceptible sugar beets. 

Fusariiini yellow.s of beans, J. H. Kewdrick and W. C. Snyder. (Univ. 
Calif.). {PhytopathoJogy, 32 (19//2), No. 11, pp. lOlO-lOllf ). — A vascular 
Fusarium disease of field beans characterized by gradual yellowing of the leaves 
from the base upward, dwarfing, eventual dropinng of the leaves, and final 
death of the plant is reported to have been present in the {j^acrainento Valley, 
Calif., since 192J). A form resembling the cowpea wilt organism {F. oxysporum f. 
trachfiiphihnn) in culture was consistently isolated from diseased tissues, but 
inoculations indicated it to be pathogenic only to varieties of common beans and 
not to lima beans, cowpeas, or soybeans. The causal agent of bean yellows is 
thus apparently an undescribed form of Fumrium and is designated as F. o.ry- 
spornm f. phaseoVi n. f. The pathogen is often transmitted with the seed and 
can be controlled by .seed treatment with Seme.san or Cere.san. 

Effect of diseases upon survival of white clover, Trifolium repens Jj., in 
Alabama, H. 11. Albrecht. (Ala. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 31f 
{10^2), No. 8, pp. 725-730, figs. 3 ). — Studies of white clover diseases in pastures 
and strain tests at several Alabama locations suggested diseases as responsible 
for much of the failure of this crop during summer. Thus far, 10 diseases have 
been recognized, of which southern blight {Sclerotium rolfsii) has proved the 
most destructive to date. Leaf .sjiots {^tagonospora mvUloti and Vvreospora sp.) 
and root knot {Hcferodcra niarioui) were also highly destructive to white clover 
in pastures. The tests indicated that some degree of resistance to most of the 
diseases occurs. Diseases IxH’ame most destructive after mid-June, when the 
main seed crop had matured. In overgrazed or sparsely vegetated pastures, 
white clover was not gcmerally severely attacked by diseast*. Only in pastures 
characterized by heavy growth were diseases found abundantly, the only excep- 
tions being root knot and Cercospora leaf spot, which occurred usually in late 
summer. The observations suggested that disease prevalence may actually have 
resulted from good pasture management. Heavy growths of winter weeds be- 
came established on all plats at Aulmrn which had suffered extensive stand 
reductions due to diseases. 

Hiological technique for the evaluation of fungicides. — II, The evalua- 
tion of seed disinfectants for the control of st^ed-bonic diseases of flax, 
A. E. Muskett and J. Colhoiin {Ami. Hot. [London], n. scr., 6 {1942), No. 22, 
pp. 219-227 ). — In continuation,® an account is given of field and laboratory 
methods devised for evaluating seed disinfectants for use against seed-borne flax 
diseases, Polyspora Uni (stem break and browning) and Collet otriclium Uni 
(seedling blight) being especially considered. The laboratory procedure, based 
on the Ulster method for examining seed samples for seed-borne parasites, can 
be completed within 7 days at any time of year. Statistical analysis of the results 
indicated a high correlation between the two tests. Thus the laboratory method 
may be regarded as reliable and accurate. 

Potash deflciency symptoms In Napiergrass, Pennisetum purpureum, 
G. W. Burton and C. L. Lefebvre. (U. S. D. A. and Ga. Coastal Plain and Ga. 
Expt. Stas.). {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 {1942), No. 4* PP- 372-375, figs. 2 ). — 
A reasonably dei)cndable index of K starvation in Napier grass consists in the 

« Ann. Bot. f London], n. ser., 2 (19381, No. 7. pp, 699-715, pi. 1. 
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formation of irregular brown spotting and sometimes “firing” of the tips and 
margins of the leaves. Probably because of its tremendous leaf production, this 
grass has a high K requirement and must be supplied with rather large amounts 
if the loss of loaves from K deliciency is to be avoided. That this species is an 
unusually strong feeder for K is indicated by the severe K-defieiency symptoms 
developed by velvetbeans following it in rotation. Very leafy strains of Napier 
grass developed K-deliciency symptoms earlier and to a greater degree than the 
less leafy types. 

Nomina do las enfermedades y pastes dc la papa cuya existencia sc ha 
coinprobado on el pais [List of diseases and pests of the potato known to 
be i)resent in Chile], F. IVIu.jica U. {liol. Sanid. Vcg. [Chile], 1 {lOJfl), No. 1, 
pp. 70-72). — Virus, baclerial, and fungus diseases and animal parasites (insects 
and nematodes) are included. 

La “altcrnariosis” de la patata [Early blight of potato], L. Rodriguk/. Lz 
{Bol. Inst. But., Univ. Cent. Ecuador, 1 No. 1, pp. 85-124, flijs. 7 ). — This 

is a general account of early blight {Altcrnaria sohini) of potato, with particular 
reference to the Sierra provinces of Ecuador. There are 26 references. 

Apical leaf speck of potatoes, O. B. Sanford (Sci. Apr., 22 {1942), No. 12, 
pp. 772-774, fi(j. 1 ). — A malady apparently due to certain soil factors favoring 
faulty nutrition of the plant is briefly described and named “apical leaf speck.” 
Numerous small black dots on the apical leaves, local necrotic areas in the pith 
of the upiM.*r half of the st(*m, and the absence of internal necrosis in the tubers or 
break-down during storage appear to distinguish it from internal rust spot and 
sprain. 

La “aiiguilulosis” de las paisas [Root knot of potato], L. Rodriguez Lz 
(Bol. Inst., Bot., Univ. Cent. Emador, 1 {1942), No. 1, pp. 160-168, fips. 4 )- — 
general account on Jlctcrodera radieivola on potato and its control. 

Potato scab gardens in the United States, F. J. Stevenson, L. A. Scitaal, 
(1. F. Ceark, U. V. Akelev, ei’ au. (IT. S. 1). A. and Expt. Stas.). {Phytopa- 
thology, 82 {1942), No. 11, pp. 965 971). ~ -The 22 potato varieties tested in 4 
potato-scab gardens exhibited highly significant differences in reaction to Acti- 
nomyces scabies for pustule-type and tuber-surf ac(? coverage. The pustule type 
and percentage of tuber surface covered with pustules were highly correlated, 
indicating that in the majority of cases the relative varietal reactions to infec- 
tion could be estimated by either criteria. In general, the varietal reactions were 
quite constant over the 2 yr. and four places involved, with the highly resistant 
varieties showing less tendency to vary btdween years or among places than the 
sliglitly resistant or susceptible. Interactions between variety and ijlace were 
significant and could bo due to environal factors or physiological forms or to 
both. The highly significant inti'raclion f<»r pustule ty])e between place and year 
indicated fhe infiuence of environment rather than of physiologic form. From 
th(‘ breeding standiMiint it would appear po.ssibh* to select varieties highly resist- 
ant to scab in Maine that would perform similarly elsewhere, but before general- 
ized statements are made they should be tested under a wide range of environal 
conditions. 

Effect of environment on the prevalence of soil-borne Rhizoctonia, O. IT. 
Elmer. (Kans. Expt. ISta.). {Phytopathology, 32 {1942), No. 11, pp. 972-977, 
fig. 1 ). — Wide differences were noted in the prevalence of soil-borne Rhizoctonia 
{Corticium vagum) in Kansas potato Ihdds during the 13 yr. under study. It 
survived in the soil only in those years when tliere was enough summer rainfall 
to prevent desiccation and death of the fungus in its mycelial stage. Sclerotia 
were absent during the critical suniiiier months, In^cause their formation requires 
cooler weather than usually occurs in Kansas during July and August. The 
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organism can persist parasitically on infected host plants during summers when 
the soil is so dry tliat it cannot survive saprophytically. 

An unknown potato disease (possibly virus in nature) {N. J, State Po- 
tato Assoc., Hints to Potato Grotvers, 2S (10//2), No. p. [ 4 ]). — Because of the 
urgency of determining the nature, (lestructiv(Mu*ss, juid control of this new 
disease observed on the Secpioia, Houma, Sebago, Katahdin, Chippewa, and 
Cobbler varieties near Vincentowii, N. J., the symptoms are suinmarized. Among 
them are a shortening of the internodes and iH'duction of the angle between i)etiole 
and stem, a mild thickening of the main st('m of the plant, and premature 
activity of many normally dormant buds. 

Eelworm disease of potatoes, A. Howakd {Qard. Chron., 3. ser., Ill {19Jf2), 
No. 2890, p. 207). 

Susceptibility of Solanuiii species to Fusariuni solani var. euiiiartii, K. W. 

(loss and J. H. Jensen. (Nebi*. Kxpt. Sta.). {I*liytopath(do(jy, S2 {19Ji2), No. 10, 
p. OlJf). — Sulannm sp. from Chile, P. 1. 129JS1, N. avoulc, S. ili’niis.'unn, S. cha- 
coense, S. conimcrsonii, and N. anliporiczli proved susceptible on soil inoculation. 

Pathology, J. P. Martin {IlaivaiL Suyar rianlrr.s' Assoc. Ptd. Rpts., (H {lOJfl), 
Expt. Sla. Com. Upt., pp. 28-Ji2). — This report presents a brief summary of work 
by the pathology deijartment, including, besides routine matters, studi(‘s of 
“foreign” sugarcane diseases and of diseases present in Hawaii (brown stripe, 
chemical and mechanical injuries, chlorotic streak, lightning injury, eyespot, 
leaf scald, malgrowtbs, pokkah boiMig, root r<ds, and pb 3 \siob»gical disorders). 

Internal breakdown of sweet potatoes due to exposure to cold, W. D. 
Kimbrough and M. F. Bell {IjonUiami Sla. Hul. 3,1// (19Jf2), pp. 9, fiys. 2). — It 
is concluded from the exp(n’imental evidence presented that swe(*t potatoes are 
injured by exposure to cold temperatures above the' freezing jioint and that the 
effects may Jiot become readily appari'ut for some time afterwards. Where the 
roots are severely injured vei y little latex or none will appear on the cut surface, 
which also has an abnormal appearance. A temix'rature of F. for 1 week 
proved injurious, and the indications are that punkiness appearing lat(*r in the 
storage season may be at least partly due to slight ('xposure to cold. Control 
of the minimum temperature in storage thus becomes highly important, and OO*" 
should be the lower limit. During some winters in southern Louisiana little or 
no artificial heating may be necessary, but in otlnns it becomes imperative if 
the roots are to b(^ kept successfully. 

Control of blue mold of tobacco by a new spray, V. J. Anderson. (Conn. 
[New Havenl Expt. Sta.). {Science, 96 {191/2), No. 21/96, p. 1/09). — Sensing a 
definite need for a simple, safe, inexpensive Imt effective spray or dust for con- 
trol of Peronospora tahacina in the beds a long list of chemicals were tested, 
among which one, ferric <limethyl dithiocarbainate (trade name “Fcrmate”), 
ai)iiears to fill the requirements, as based on the experimental results during one 
winter in the greenhouse and one spring in the sc'odbeds. The most successful 
dosage was 1.5-2 gin. in 1 liter of water, with an equal amount of lime added. 
With 100 percent infection the rule among controls, 95-100 percent of the sprayed 
plants were diseasc^free. Before drawing final conclusions, however, it is be- 
lieved this treatment should be repeated over several seasons and by practical 
growers in diffenuit sections. 

The molecular size and shape of the nucleic acid of tobacco mosaic virus, 
S. S. Cohen and W. M. Stanley {Jour. Biol. Chcni., 11/1/ {191/2), No. 3, pp. 389- 
598, fig. 1). — Data are presented on the electrophoresis, partial specific volume, 
diffusion, sedimentation, viscosity, electron microscopy, osmotic pressure, optical 
properties, and elementary composition of protein-free ribosenucleic acid and 
its derivatives, isolated from heat-denatured tobacco mosaic virus. Freshly 
isolated nucleic add had an average particle weight of 3()0,()()0 and was highly 
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asymmetric. It decomposed spontaneously to form asymmetric particles with 
a molecular weight of about 61,000. Both these molecules appeared to be too 
long to lie within the width of IGO a. u. of the virus molecule. These materials 
may be converted with cold alkali to particles with a molecular weight of 15,000 
and an axial ratio of 10. 1‘roblems of virus structure and properties of ribose- 
and desoxyriboseimcloic acid are discussed. There are 69 references. 

The fractionation of the amino acids of tobacco mosaic virus protein, 
A. F. Ross. {Jour. Biol. Ghem.y US {1942), Ao. S, pp. 683-693). — Of the amino 
acids previously reported in this virus protein, arginine, i)henylalanine, tyrosine, 
and proJine were isolated from its hydrolysates and, as expected, the amounts 
actually isolated were less than those jireviously found. In addition, the pres- 
ence of at least 5.3 percent glutamic acid, 2.6 aspartic acid, 6.1 leucine, 3.9 valine, 
and 2.4 percent alanine was established by isolation procedures. This brings the 
known constituents of tobacco mosaic virus to about 68 percent of the total. 
Thi‘re are 31 references. 

A comparison of the alkaline cleavage products of two strains of tobacco 
mosaic virus, C. A. Knight and M. A. Laufier {Jour. Biol. Chem., 144 {194^) y 
Ko. 2y pp. 411-411 )’ — Nucleic acid was removed by alkali from common and rib- 
grass strains of tobacco mosaic virus, and the nucleic acid-free protein com- 
lioncnts were examined in the Tiselius electrophoresis apparatus, analytical ultra- 
centrifuge, and electron microscope. Although it was shown that the protein 
components differ in amino acid composition, a mixture of the proteins at pH 
7.1 and pll 10 migrated in an electrical field as though composed of a single 
component. From these results it is concluded that the electrophoretic technic 
cannot be d('pendcd on to distinguish between biologically related but chemically 
different luoteins. Under certain conditions sedimentation constants were ob- 
tained, and thus estimates of the average size of the protein particles in several 
preparations could be made. The smallest and largest materials represented 
by different preparations corresponded to molecular w’cights of 5X10* and 
7x10®. Electron micrographs of the i)roteins showed particles of many sizes, 
some corresponding to those calculated from sedimentation data. 

The concentration and purification of tobacco mosaic virus by means of 
the Sharpies super-centrifuge, W. M. Stani.ey {Jour. Amer. Chetri. Soc., 64 
{1942), No. S, pp. I8O4-I8O6). — This apparatus, equipped with a regular clarifier 
bowl operating at 50,000 r. p. m. by compressed air proved satisfactory. It was 
found advantageous to use a cooling coil, a celluloid and a filter paper liner in 
the bowl, and a modi lied delivery jet constructed from a small hypodermic 
needle. Using the clarified juice from mosaicked Turkish tobacco plants as 
starting material, it was possible to prepare 10-15 gm. of virus suflacicntly pure 
for most purposes in 10 hours’ time. 

The effect of mosaic virus infection on the protein content of susceptible 
and resistant strains of tobacco, C. II. Hills and H. H. McKinney. (U. S. 
7). A.), {rhytopathology, 32 {1942), No. 10, pp. S5S-Sd7) .—Virus Infection 
caused a marked increase in the total-N content of susceptible tobacco (Wiscon- 
sin-Havana Seed) grown under conditions of low-, medium-, and high-N nutri- 
tion. Grown under a reduced-N supply, the resistant tobacco (T. I. 448A) showed 
a decrease in total N in the virus-infected plants, but when grown with a more 
adequate N supply no decrease in total-N content was found. Mosaicked leaves 
of the susceptible tobacco contained 30 percent less chlorophyll and had a lower 
chlorophyllase activity than healthy leaves, but there was no change in the 
chlorophyll or chlorophyllase of infected leaves of T. t. 448A. The oxidase ac- 
tivity of both resistant and susceptible strains was decreased by the virus, and, 
while the changes in enzyme activities caused by the infection were slightly 
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loss in the res^^>^nnt thnn In the siiseeptihle variety, it is evident that a very 
small amount of virus nucleoprotein was suflScient to produce measurable 
n Iterations in the metabolism of the resistant tobacco. There are 17 references. 

The preparation and use of tobacco mosaic virus containing radioactive 
phosphorus, W. M. Stanley {Jouv. Gcti. Physiol,^ ^5 (19^2) ^ No. 6j pp. 881'^890t 
pis. 2 ). — Normal and nioaaickod Turkish tobacco plants were grown In sand for 
several weeks while fed daily a complete nutrient solution plus disodium phos- 
phate containing radioactive P. Determinations were made of the distribution 
of radioactive P in different fractions such as the wash from the sand and roots, 
the press cake obtained on pressing the .Inlce from the plants, the protein and 
protein-free portions of the supernatant liquids obtained on nltracentrifugation 
of the juices, and the purified virus. Chemical analyses ns well as radiographs 
the normal and diseased leaves indicated them to contain the same amount 
(if P. Approximately 30 percent of the radioactive P absorbed by the diseased 
plants was combined with the purified virus isolated therefrom. Following 
inoculation of purified virus of high radioactivity to normal plants, most of the 
radioactivity was associated with nonvirus components of which about 40 per- 
cent was in the inoculated and 60 percent in the uninoculated portions. Although 
a small amount of radioactive virus was isolat'd from the uninoculatod portions 
of the plants, it was impossible, because of complicating factors (discussed), 
to draw from the results any reliable conclusions regarding the mode of 
repnjduction of this virus. 

Control of the common mosaic disease of tobacco by breeding, W. D. 
Valleau. (Ky. Expt Sta.). (Phytopathology, S2 (19Ji2), No. /7, pp. 1022- 
1025 ). — Though it has been known for 35 yr. that common mosaic of tobacco 
can be controlled successfully if the hands of workers are freed of virus before 
weeding and pulling plants (K. S. 11., 60, p. 54), growers have not always 
been successful in controlling hired help. The development of resistant varieties 
thus becomes especially to be desired. From his own experimental evidence, 
here briefly summarized, the author believes it safe to conclude that both the 
Ainbalema (A) and the glutinosa (N) types of resistance, either singly or to- 
gether, will prove satisfactory for practical control of tobacco mosaic if satisfac- 
tory commercial varieties containing these factors in a homozygous condition can 
be produced. 

Vegetable disease studies, C. Dorman {Mis.s. Farm Re^. [Mississippi fiftr/.], 
/> (1942) j No. 10, p. 6 ). — Drief progress reports are included with respect to the 
relation of soil fertility to wilt in tomatoes and the development of resistant 
varieties, early blight (AUernarin) susceptibility increased by wilt infection 
and its fungicidal control, cabbage seed treatment and seedbed fumigation 
against damping-off, and seed treatments of garden pea, spinach, and lettuce. 

The reaction of cantaloupe strains to powdery mildew, D. B. t^YOR and 
T. W. WniTAKEH. (U. S. D. A.). (Phytopathology, S2 (1942), No. 11, pp. 995- 
1004i fig- 1 )- — Cantaloup strains differing in resistance were Inoculated in the 
greenhouse with Erysiphe cichoraccarym (race 2) and the symptoms noted. 
Duplicate plantings of 18 cantaloup strains were made in the greonhonse and at 
three different dates In field plats, comprising selections from ITalc Best (stis- 
ceptible to mildew races 1 and 2), Powdery Mildew Resistant Cantaloupe No. 45 
(resistant to race 1 hut not to race 2), several strains believed tolerant to both 
races, and a strain highly resistant to both. In the greenhouse all strains 
(except the last) were very severely attacked. The majority of the tolerant 
strains were significantly better than No. 45 In the first field planting, several 
were superior in the second, and all lines except the highly resistant one were 
very badly diseased in the third. Data from individual-plant reactions in the 
groenhonse and from the same plants after sotting in the field Indicated the 
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greenhouse method to be much more reliable than t\eJd trials for sehioting highly 
resistant plants, provhled all TOa<*rosoopie leaf and stem symptoms an! taken 
into account. 

The influence of vitamin Bi on the development of cantaloupe powdery 
mildew, D. E. Pbyob. (U. S. D. A.). (Vhytoitailioloijy, 32 iI9Jt2), No. 10, pp. 
S86-896, flu. i). — When various concentrations of this vitamin were added U) 
soil in which cantaloup varieties resistant and susceptible to race 2 of Erusipim 
cichoraccarum were growing, the average number of fungus colonies on tln^ 
susceptible variety was 1.3-1.5 times that of the control, and the amount of 
necrosis on the resistant one was 2.1~2.8 times tliat of the control. When healthy 
leaves of the susceptible variety were excised, inoculated, and maintained on a 
sucrose solution to which various amounts of thiamin were added, there was 
no significant effect on mildew develoiJinent as compared with the control, hut 
there was a tendency toward increased mycelial development with the lower 
thiamin concentrations. Thiamin solution applied to soil supporting mildew 
free plants of the susceptible variety from which leaves were finally excised, 
inoculated, and maintained on a sucrose solution significantly increased mildew 
growth at 0.01 p. p. in., but higher concentrations were without significant 
effects. Various concentrations of thiamin added to soil had no signiiicanl 
effects on the green weight or height of cantaloup tops. 

Control of fungi in mushroom casing soil by sterilization with chloro- 
plcrin, A, M. Kliqman {Ehytopathologyy 82 (1942), No. 11, pp. 978-988, fly. 1 ). — 
Chloropicrin (2 cc. to 1 cu. ft. of soil) was found to kill spores of Mycoyom^ 
pemiciosa, Verticillium malthousci, and Davlylimn dciulrokles, and a method 
ia described by which sufiiciont soil for u standard house (contained in a bin 
i) by 11,5 by 3 ft.) can be sterilized willi 3 cc. to 1 cu. ft. Dln'Ct field sterilization 
was accomifiished by covering the treated area with canvas. The yield of 
chloropicrin-treatod soil was comparable to formaldehyde- and steam-treated 
soils. 

The value of Spergou us a seed protectant for canning peas, K. G. Suak- 
VELLE, II. C. Young, Jk., and B. F. Shema. (Minn. Expt. Sta..). (Phytopa- 
ttioloyy, 32 (1942), No. 11, pp. 944-^982, flys. 4 ). — Seed treatment witli Spergon in 
1940 resulted in an average increase in stand of plants amounting to 23 percent, 
New Improved Ceresan in one case gave the same increase, while nitrogen inocu- 
lation gave an increase in staml of 10 percent over the untreated plat. The 
increases in total vine length obtained in 1941 were statistically insignificant; 
those in 1940 were not. Boot development on plants from seeds treated with 
Spergon appeared to be stimulated materi«ally, and the incidence of root rot was 
greatly reduced. Increased yields of 300-800 Ih. of green shelled peas to the acre 
were obtained at three locations by treating seed with Spergon, the average in- 
crease amounting to 357 lb., or 18 percent, over controls in 1940. Pea root rots 
were present in epidemic iiroportions in the locations involved during both years. 
Besults obtained in 1941 substantiated the findings of 1910. 

Fusarium wilt of radish, J. B. Kendbick and W. C. Sntdeb. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Phytopathology, 82 (1942), No. 11, pp. 1081-1033 ). — A vascular Fusarium wilt 
of White Chinese Winter radish (Raphanua sativua longipinmlua) characterized 
by symptoms resembling those of cabbage yellows due to F. oxyaporum f. con- 
glutinaua occurred in a seed field in California (1934). The fungus was shown 
to be pathogenic also to common radishes, but to be distinct from the cabbage 
yellows Fusarium. It is here described as F. oxyaporum f. raphani u. f. 

Control of bacterial canker of tomatoes, H. h. B’-ood. (U. S. D. A. and Utah 
Expt. Sta.). (Canning Ago, 23 (1942), No. 4, pp. 221-223, fly a. 2). — A general 
summary on the disease due to Phytomonaa michiganensia and its control. 

Collar rot resistance in tomatoes, C. F. Andbus, G. B. Reynabu, H. Jobgen- 
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SEN, and J. Eades. (U. S. 1>. A.). {Jour. A/;r. Res. \U. S.], 05 {19^2), No. 7. 
pp. SS9-Si6, figs. 2).— Using a method (described) of dipping foliage of 4-week- 
old tomato seedlings in a water suspension of macerated Altcnuiria solani culture 
at the time of transplanting, 100 i)ercent collar rot was produced on the most 
susceptible varieties and 100 percent freedom from it on the most resistant. In 
this way a large number of standard varieties and clonal selections were rated 
according to collar rot reactions, complete resistance apparently occurring in 23 
varieties and accessions. This resistance is correlated with lessor degrees of 
susceptibility to Alternaria leaf spot. The method of determining collar rot 
resistance should facilitate the breeding of tomatoes resistant to defoliation. 

A now strain of the tomato leaf mold fungus (Cladosporium fulvum), 
L. J. Alexander. (Ohio Expt. Sta.). {Phytopathology, S2 {10/f2), No. 10, pp. 
902-905, fig. 1). — Leaf-mold lesions were observed on the second crop after 
introduction of the resistant tomato variety Globelle, .and observations indicated 
the presence of a new strain of the fungus. In cross-inoculation tests, Globe and 
three other standard varieties were used as susceptible, and the resistant parent 
Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium and the three resist.ant varieties (Globelle, Bay 
State, and Veto-mold) developed from It as resistant varieties. All plants of the 
standard varieties proved susceptible alike to both strains of the fungus. All 
plants of the resistant varieties were highly resistant or immune to the Globe 
strain of the fungus, but were all susceptible to the Globelle strain. Observa- 
tional evidence indicated Globelle to be less susceptible than standard varieties 
such as Globe. C. fulvum is not limited in its i)arasitism to the one host species 
L. esculentum. 

A strain of tobacco-mosaic virus causing a necrosis and shriveling of 
tomato foliage, S. P. Doolitti.e and F. S. Beecher. (U. S. D. A.). {Phyto- 
pathology, 32 {191/2), No. 11, pp. 9S6-994, figs. 2). — Greenhouse tomatoe.s in the 
vicinity of Washington, D. C., at times have been afft'ct(‘d by a virus causing r(»d- 
dish-brown leaflet necrosis followed by gradual shriveling of the older foliage, 
but without symptoms on stems or fruit. As far as determined, its physical prop- 
erties and host range are the same as those of ordinary tobacco mosaic, and the 
symptoms are the same on tobacco and on nearly all other hosts t(‘sted. Serologi- 
cal tests also indicated a relationship. On Nicoiiana sylvosiris, where the tomato 
virus produces lesions like those of aucubu mosaic, previous infection by tobacco 
mosaic virus protects against infection by the virus from tomato. Since all com 
paratlve evidence indicates that the virus causing leaf-shriveling of tomato is a 
strain of the tobacco mosaic virus, it has been classified as Marmor tahaci siccans 

II. var. Seed transmission has occurred in tomato seedlings grown from freshly 
extracted seed of infected fruits, but no such transmission has been noted from 
seed dried for more than 10 days. The virus has appeared sporadically in tin* 
greenhouse for several years, but the sources of primary infection remain in 
doubt. 

Apple blotch, F. M. Roles {Oklahoma Sta. Bui. 261 (191/2), pp. 15, figs. 4). — 
Pertinent data are iirescnted on the history, host plants, symptoms, cause (Phyl- 
losticta solitaria), dissemination, and control. There are 13 references. 

Eradicant sprays for apple blotch, II. W. Anderson and D. Powetx. (Univ. 

III. ). {III. State Hort. Soc. Trans., 75 (191/1), pp. 391-1/00). — On the basis of 
the one season’s experiments (1941) reported, it is believed that blotch control 
cannot be expected by use of an eradicant spray, such as Elgetol, without supple- 
mentary summer sprays. Since the eflaciency of Elgetol depends on the advanced 
stage of pycnidial development, it Is necessary to time the application just previ- 
ous to the opening of the buds. From a practical standpoint, it is believed doubtful 
if expensive eradicant sprays would pay unless they served other purposes. For 
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example, Elgetul is efl’ective in killing aphid eggs and an application at this stage 
would effectively clean up that pest. 

Studies of crown rot of apple trees, M. F. Welsh {Canad, Jour, Rea., 20 
(1942), No. 9, Sect. C, pp. 457-490, pis. 3, fig. 1 ). — The form of crown rot occur- 
ring in irrigated orchards of British Columbia is confined to the below ground 
l)ark tissues and has been encountered in trees of all ages and of all commercial 
varieties grown there. Definite proof of the causal relation of Phytophthora 
caetorum is presented. Isolation has been possible only from the margins of 
active lesions, and there is evidence that the fungus is inhibited in rotted tissues 
by the antagonistic elTects of one or more secondary organisms. The elTects of 
soil moisture and temperature on the disease seem to be interrelated, with the 
highest incidence in an almost saturated soil and at the highest temperature 
(3ii® 0.) imposed. The influence of soil moisture is exerted particularly in the 
subsoil rather than in the locus of attack. Certain apple varieties were found to 
differ in resistance. Deep wounds have proved necessary for bark invasion. 

Moldy core of apples in Wisconsin, J. B. Carpenter. (Univ. Wis.). (Phyto- 
pathology, 32 (1942), No. 10, pp. 897-901, fig. 1 ). — The symptoms in the Dudley 
and Delicious varieties are given for this disorder, which is of minor economic 
importance but occurs in a high proportion of the fruit of these varieties in 
Wisconsin. Size of fruit seemed to have no influence on the incidence of the 
trouble, but undesirable morphological fruit characters in these two varieties 
predispose them to infection. A fungus of the Alteniaria tenuis group pre- 
dominated, but species of other genera were found either alone or associated 
with it. Inasmuch as several fungus species w’cre found growing in the calyx 
basin on dead floral remnants, it seems that Altcrnaria sp. may be peculiarly 
adapted for entering the core and establishing itself 

Some factors influencing the epidemiology of apple scab, D. Powell and 
H. W. Anderson. (Univ. III.). (Ill State Ilort. Soc. Trans., 75 (1941)^ PP* 278- 
288, figs. 2 ). — From the observations reported, including the influence of climatic 
conditions and the elVcct of insecticides on primary inoculum, it appears prob- 
able that a spore may bo carried many miles, by chance lodge on the correct 
host, and, with moisture relationships conducive to development, cause in- 
fection. However, the greater number of spores were found to infect within the 
immediate vicinity of the point of discharge. 

The use of cradicant sprays for the control of apple scab in Illinois, 
1941 results, D. Powell and H. W. Anderson. (Univ. 111.). (III. State Hort. 
Soc. Trans., 75 (1941), pp. 195-212, figs. 3). 

Developments in iieach virus disease investigations, H. H. Thornberry. 
(Univ. 111.). (Ill Slate Hort. Soc. Trans., 75 (1941). PP* 326-343, figs. 5).— 
“The purpose of this paper is to bring to attention recent developments in 
research and control measures pertaining to peach viruses and to report the 
work in progress in Illinois.’' 

A progress report on western X-discase, a virus disease of peaches, E. L. 
Reeves and L. M. Hutchins. (U. S. D. A.). (Wash. State Hort. Assoc. Vroc., 
37 (1941), pp. 27-30). 

Russet and protuberances on prune fruit in 1041, E. E. Wilson. (Univ. 
Calif.). (Calif. Dept. Agr .Bui, 30 (1941), No. S, pp. 282-285, figs. 2). 

La antracnosis de la vid [Grape anthracnose], S. J. Tartakowsky H. and 
S. T. Arentsen S. (Boh Sariid, Veg. [Chile], 1 (194i), No. 1. pp. 7-18 ). — The 
authors discuss the geographical distribution of the disease due to Elsinoe 
ampelina, the conditions favoring its development, estimated damage caused 
in different parts of Chile, and methods of control. 

Anthracnosis de la vid cn Chile [Grape anthracnose in Chile], A. E. 
Jenkins and A. A. Bitancoubt. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Bol. Sanid. Veg. [Chile], 
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1 No. 7, pp. 7.9-55, figs. S ). — ^The authors present a detailed discussion 

of the history of grape anthracnose in Chile beginning with the eafly study of 
the disease In 1874 and Its definite diagnosis In 187(1. Including the original 
description of the disease and Its cause by U. F. LefeUvre, together with other 
pertinent landmarks in its early history and the taxonotny of the causal fungus 
FAsinoe ampelmn. There are 46 references. 

TiU lepra exploslva del naranjo [Orange leprosis], M. J. Fkezzi (8. Amer. 
Sci. Cong.. Washington. 1940. Prod., vol. 5, pp. 239-24i). — It is concluded from 
evidence presented that this disease is due to a virus transmitted by mites 
(acaro). 

Yeasts occurring on dates, E. M. Mrak, H. J. Phaff, and R. H. Vaughn. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Bact.. 48 (1942). No. 6. pp. 689-700) .—From California and 
Egyptian dates undergoing niicrohiological deterioration 67 yeast cultures were 
isolated, most of them being referable to Zygosavcharomyce.^. Honscninsporfi. or 
Candida. Other perfect genera obtained were Bncohnromyces. Pichia. and 
Ifansennln. In the genus Tornlopsis (throe cultures). T. dactylifera' ti. sp. is 
described. Detailed identities are presented, and the sugar tolerance of all 
yeasts isolated is compared. All cultures of Xygosacdiaromijccs were more 
sugar-tolerant than the other yea.sts isolated. There are 28 references. 

Structural and chemical factors in relation to fungus spoilage of dates, 
F. M. Turrets, W. B. Sinclair, and D. E. Bliss. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). 
(Date Growers' Inst. Rpt.. 17 (1940). pp. 5-11. figs. S). 

Chrysanthemum diseases curbed by propagating practices, P. P. Pirone 
(New Jersey Stas. Nursery Disease Notes. 15 (1942). No. 4, VP- 18-16). — Notes 
on control of the foliar nematode (Aphclenehoidcs rit^iemn-hos) and Vcrticilliutn 
wilt by propagating practices. 

The reaction of thirteen California species of Delphinium to powdery 
mildew, O. A. L. Mehlquist. (Unlv. Calif.). (Amer. Son. Jlort. Sci. Proc.. 39 
(191/1). PP- 4 f 1-475) —Resistance to Erysiphe polygoni was found to range from 
very high in D. scopulornm gtanenm to extreme susceptibility in D. uliginosum. 
Relatively high resistance was found in D. cardinalc — a fortunate circumstance 
since this species possesses several hortlculturally desirable characteristics and 
may thus prove valuable in the development of varieties particularly adapted 
lo the Soutlnvest. From Fi hybrids already obtained between D. enrdinnle and 
susceptible specie.s, It Was deemed evident that susceptibility lo this disease 
is a dominant character. 

Control of powdery mildew of roses in the greenhouse, W. D. McCrJiLrAN 
({New Yorfc] Cornell Sta. Bnl. 785 (1942). pp. 89. figs. 5).— Determining the 
toxicity of 50 fungicides to conidia of Sphaerothcca pannosa rosae on excised 
rose leaves by spore-germination tests, the marked superiority of sulfur-contain- 
ing over copper-containing materials was clearly demonstrated. Of 14 coppers, 
only ammoniacal copper carbonate, Palustrex Sulfonate-B, and Eau Celeste 
reduced spore germination 75 percent or more, whereas of the sulfurs a similar 
reduction occurred In all but one test. Of 20 miscellaneous materials, Hellone 
Green, Hclione Yellow, malachite green, and Shirlan D reduced germination 75 
percent or more. A method devised for comparing the toxicity of fungicides 
lo conidia on rose leaves involves the germination of spores from the same popu- 
lation on different portions of the same excised leaf. Testing 10 materials, in- 
cluding a particulate S, soluble and insoluble coppers, and Ag, on conidia on 
rose leaves, when the conidia were not wet by the fungicide only S reduced 
spore germination appreciably, but when wet for a short time the soltible coppers 
as well as S markedly reduced germination. In commercial greenhouses, S dust 
proved ineffective, but good control was obtained with the 5 wettable sulfurs 
and the 1 Cu material tested when they were used In a protectlve-spray program 
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In combination wlUi IN 438 at a concentration of 1 : 1,(X)U, but marlaMl differences 
between these and other itnaterialB occurred when used as eradicant sprays. 

Data are presented to show that surface tension and contact-angle ineasure- 
ments, when used as criteria of wetting agents, do not always rate wcitliig agents 
in the same order. Using a method described, the contact angles of 40 liquid 
materials on rose leaves were compared, and the age, surface, and variety of rost* 
leaf used were all found to affect contact-angle measurements. When rose leaves 
first unfolded they were not especially difficult to wet, but became increasingly 
so up to the sixth day, after which they gradually became easier to wet. Marked 
differences in toxicity were found when 15 spray sui)plements were compared, 
IN 181 being most toxic. When compared in combination with the san>e particu- 
late S In each test in an eradicant-spray program under commercial-greenhouse 
conditions, striking differences in mildew control occurred. In a preliminary 
study of S vaporisation for controlling mildew, it was found that although not 
enough S was deposited on rose leaves to inhibit germination, only 6.8 percent 
of the lesions remained active after a 3-day exposure to S vaporized at 112‘’-115‘' 
O., whereas 77.4 percent of the lesions remained active after a similar 3-day 
exposure to S vaporized at 85®. Data from a commercial greenhouse test showed 
that a considerable reduction in mildew can be obtained by syringing. The 
results of the whole investigation are presented in detail. An atipendix indicates 
the sources and composition of materials used in this study. There are 40 
references. 

Defoliation of American holly cuttings by Rhizoctouia, J. S. Cooley. 
(U. S, D. A,). {Phytopathology, S2 iPJJf2), No. 10, pp. 906-910, figs. 2). — The 
leaf drop of American holly {Ilex opaca) cuttings described was found due to 

R. solani. A restricted temperature range of the fungus in culture was indi- 
cated, with the optimum at 25®- 30® C. Prior treatment of contaminated cutting 
beds with disinfectants failed to give satisfactory control, but thorough sanitary 
measures were effective. 

Plant pathology in relation to northeastern forest wildlife cover, J. 
Pearce and P, Spauldino. (Uiiiv. Maine and U. S. O. A.). {Jour. Wildlife 
Mangt., 6 {19 'f2). No, 3, pp. 19^-202, pi. 1). — This contribution points out tbe 
significance of some common diseases of noiibeastern trees and shrubs used 
in wildlife management, and the important diseases of these plants that are of 
interest from this standpoint are tabulated and discussed. Mention is also 
made of the benefits to birds and other animals from forest fungi and insects. 

Crown gall on species of Taxaceac, Taxodinceac, and Plnaccae, as deter- 
mined by artificial inoculations, C. O. Smith. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). 
{Phytopathology, 32 {1942), No. 11, pp. 1005-1009, figs. 3). — From inoculations 
with Phytomonas tumefaciens on 21 different conifers, galls developed on (Tax- 
aceae) Podocarpus elongata, Taxus haccata crecta, T. hrevifolia^ T, media, and 
Toi'rcya calif ornica ; (Taxodiaceae) Cunninghamia lanceolata. Sequoia gigantea, 

S. sempervirens, and ScAadopitys vcrticUlata ; and (Plnaccae) AMcs cephalouica, 
J. concolor, A. firma, and A. holophylla. 

Recent advances in onr knowledge concerning the oak mildew disease, 
V. A. Miler. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). (7. West. Shade Tree Conf., Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1940, Proc. Ann. Mtg., pp. 64-10, figs. 3). — On powdery mildew of the coast 
live oak {Quercus agrifolia) and its control. 

An undescribed Atropellis on cankered Finns virgiiilaiia, M. L. i . oh man, 
E. K. Cash, and R. W. Davidson. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Wash. Arad. Sci., 32 
{1942), No. 10, pp. 296-298, fig. 1). — ^The fungus i described as A. apiculata 
n. sp. 

Muerte del tamarlsco, ocasionada por “ Retry osphaeria tmuarieis,” eii 
Corrientes, Argentina [Tamarisk canker due to B. tamaricis in Corrieiites, 
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Argentina], M. J. Frezzi (Rev, Argentina Agron., 0 (10J^2)y No . 2, pp. 110 113, 
pl8. 2, figs. 2 ). — This study concerns a canker of Tamarix gallica due to a 
fungus provisionally identified as B. tamaricis, which is described, along with 
its behavior in culture and on the host tree. 

Three now Cusciitas from Avcstern North America, T. G. Yuncker (Bui. 
Torrey Bot. Club, 69 (191/2), No. 7, pp. 51/1-51/3, figs. 2). — Two new species and one 
new variety of these phanerogamic parasites are described. 

A comparison of Diplodia iiatalciisis from stained wood and other sources, 
A. F. Verrall. (U. S. D. A.). (Phytopathology, 32 (191/2), No. 10, pp. S80-885 ). — 
Considerable variation was found among the isolates used in rate of growth at 
37® C., spore size, and general cultural appearance, but in no cultural charac- 
teristic studied did the isolates from stained lumber or logs differ materially 
from those from other sources. All of 13 isolates tested on pine and sweet gum 
sapwood were vigorous Stainers, the 14 tested on citrus fruit caused rapid decay, 
and all 11 isolates tested on cotton caused black boll rot. None of the 10 isolates 
inoculated into small tung trees was sufiiciently pathogenic to cause more than 
small temporary cankers. It thus seems that the 71. 7iatalrnsis causing stain in 
lumber and logs is, at least from a practical point of view, the same fungus as 
the strains secured from several other plants. Little fruiting of D. natalcnsls 
was observed on stained logs and lumber from which it was isolated. Ilecause of 
the similarities among isolates of this fungus from stained wood and other 
sources, it seems probable that some of the inoculum inducing wood stain in logs 
and lumber is derived from spores produced on such plants as cotton. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

Late fall and winter food of fox<‘R in central MMSsachiisctts, A. E. Mac- 
Gregor (Jour. Wildlife Mangt., 6 (191/2), No. 3, pp. 221-221 /). — A study of the 
contents of 70 stomachs and 1G4 droppings of foxes collected in and around the 
Harvard Forest, Petersham, during the fall and winter of 1987 and 1938, here 
reported upon, indicates that they were not of great importance in that locality 
as predators of game birds. They drain heavily on the cottontail rabbit popula- 
tion, but this is balanced by the number of field mic(' they destroy. 

Fluctuations in numbers of the muskrat (Ondatra zibethica) in Can- 
ada, C. Elton and M. Nicholson (Jour. Anini. Ecol., 11 (191/2), No. 1, pp. 96-126, 
figs. 21 ). — This contribution is presented with a list of 27 references to the 
literature. 

Parasitological survey of Louisiana iimskrats, G. H. Penn, Jr. ( Join . 
Parasitol., 28 (1942), No. 1/f PP- 348-31/9). 

Home range of the cottontail rabbit, A. O. Hal gen (Ecology, 23 (191/2), 
No. 3, pp. 354-367, figs. 6). 

Body weight and sex ratio of cottontail rabbits, W. IT. Eider and L. K. 
SOWLS. (Univ. Wis.). (Jour. Wildlife Mangt., 6 (191/2), No. 3, pp. 203-207, 

fig.i). 

The habitat distribution of the grey squirrel (Sciuriis caroliiieiisis) in 
Savernake Forest, M. K. Colquhoun (Jour. Anim. Ecol., 11 (191/^), No. 1, pp. 
127-130). 

The winter food habits of the short-tailed ^veasel [Mnstela cicognanii] in 
northern Minnesota, S. E. Aldous and J. Manweu^ek (Jour. Mammal., 23 
(1942), No. 3, pp. 250-255). 

Studies of waterfowl in British Columbia: BulHe-head, J. A. Munro (Canad. 
Jour. Res., 20 (1942), No. 6, Sect. D, pp. 133-160, pis. 2 ). — Record is made of 
the distribution, numerical status, and seasonal movements of Charitonetta albcola 
in British Columbia, where it Is a common summer visitant of the interior, as 
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well as its pliimase sequence, behavior, and food as determined through the 
study of stomach contents. Aquatic insects formed the principal food in the 
summer and autumn diet in much of the area surveyed. 

Protein requirements of bobwhitc quail chicks for survival, growth, and 
cfticieiicy of feed utilization, R. R. Nestiek, W. \V. T5ailky, and H. E. McClure. 
(U. S. D. A. et al.). (Jour, Wildlife Mangt., 6 (1942) j No. 5, pp. 185-193^ pi. i, 
ftys. 5). 

Ecological and mortality factors aifecting the nesting of the Chinese 
pheasant [Pliasianus colchicus torquatus] in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
C. R. Eklvnd. (Oreg. Expt. Sta. et al.). (Jour. Wildlife Mangt., 6 (1942) ^ No. S, 
pp. 225-230). 

Food habit trends of tlie wild turkey in Missouri as determined by drop- 
ping analysis, P. D. Dai ke, W. K. Ceark, .Tie, and L. J. Korsciigex. (Univ. ]Mo. 
et al.). (Jour. Wildlife Mangt., 6 (1942) ^ No. S, pp. 237-243, figs. 3). — Report 
Is made of a study of the food habits of the wild turkey, based upon data obtained 
from the examination of 3,244 droppings collected at random from wildlife refuges 
in the Ozark Mountains from September 1938 to October 1940. Trends in the 
seasonal food habits are shown to corresixuid with availability of the different 
classes of food. Plant foods coiniirised approximately 75 percent of the annual 
subsistence, grass seeds and blades and acorns being most important. Insect 
foods made up the remaining 25 percent of the diet, beetles, grasshoppers, and 
ants comprising nearly four-fifths of all the animals eaten. 

Earthworms of the northeastern United States: A key, with distribution 
records, T. H. Eaton, Jr. (Cornell Univ.), (Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 32 (19)2), 
No. 8, pp. 242 - 249 , fig. /).- This contribution includes a key to the ciu’thworms 
of the northeastern United States, distribution records, and a list of 32 references 
to the literature. 

A modification of zinc sulfate centrifugal flotation method for recovery 
of helminth ova in fornialinized feces, W. A. Summers (Jour. ParasitoL, 2S 
(1942), No. 4 , pp. 345 - 346 ). 

Applied entomology: An introductory textbook of insects in their rela- 
tions to man, H. T, Fernald and Jtl. II. Sir’PAur) (New York and London: 
McGrato-IIill Book Vo., 1942, 4- cd., [rer.J, pp. lX‘\-400, figs. 383). — A revised 
edition of this w ork (E. S, R., 73, p. 641). 

A device for marking fields on mic'rosoopo slides, C. Olson, Jr. (Mass. 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 27 (1942), No. 7, pp. 939-940, fig. 1). 

Tlie use of the square root transformation and analysis of variance with 
contagious distributions, W. M. UPiioLf. (S. C. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 35 (1942), No. //, pp. 536-543, figs. 2). 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 
(1942), No. 4 , pp. 507, 503-608, figs. 8).— Contributions presented (E. S. R., 88, 
p. 72) are: Mexican Fruitfly Found in Illinois, by C. L. Metcalf (p. 507) (Univ. 
111.) ; Notes on the Biology of Microbracon h chafer [Say], by A. W. Morrill, Jr. 
(pp. 593-594), Effect of Insecticidal Drift in Small Plots Upon Boll Weevil and 
Cotton Aphid (pp. 594-595) and Notes on the Control of Cotton Aphids (pp. 598-- 
599), both by G. L. Smith, A. L. Scales, and J. A. Fontenot, Notes on the Effect 
of Arsenicals Upon the Cotton Aphid, Predators, and Other Insects, by G. L. 
Smith and J. A. Fontenot (p. 596), Methods of Rearing the Pink Bollworm Para- 
sites Chclonus and Microbracon, by L. W. Noble and W. T. Hunt (p. 597), Lab- 
oratory Tests on the Toxicity of Insecticides to the Strawberry Weevil, by H. N. 
Pollard and W. A. Thomas (pp. 599-600), Effect of Sterile and Unsterile Foods 
on Rate of Development of Wirew’orms, by M. W. Stone (pp. 600-601), An Insect 
Rearing Box With Electric Barriers, by M. C. Swingle and A. M. 1‘hillips (pp. 
603-604), and Life-History of the Corn Sap Beetle in Rice, by A. I. Balzer (pp. 
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606-607) (all U. S. D. A.) ; An Amphipod HoiisiOiold Pepf syhmimis 

Haswell] iu California, by A. Mallis (p. 605), Aiubrosln irnoklnj? Dp 

oiduous Fruit Trees in California, by B. G. Llnsloy and (J 'nd (p. 601), 

and Some Quantitative Studies of Lygus Injury to Alfalfj y O. F. Mac- 

Leod and L. R. Jeppson (pp. 604-605) (all Univ. Calif.) ; Range JAzards as Insect 
Predators, by G. F. Knowlton (p. 602) (Utah Bxpt. Sta.) ; A New Pest [Teleo- 
nemia nigrina Champ.] of Snapdragon and Verbena, by E. Hixson (pp. GOS-GOG) ; 
An Additional Observation on the Biology of Erynnia nitida, S. E. Flanders 
(p. 607) (Calif. Citrus Sta.) (B. S. B., 84, p. 642); Some Observatic - s on the 
Effects of Sulfur Compounds Applied During Bloom on Bee Beluavior, by F. II. 
Shaw and A. I. Bourne (pp. 607-608) (Mas.*^. State Col.) ; and Prioiiiia laHcollis 
(Drury) in a Subterranean Wooden Duct fbr Telephone Cables, by A^^ B. Becker 
(p. 608) (Mas.s. Sta.). 

Kiitoinoiogical progress. III, assembled by (A 0. Eddy. (Partly coop. U. S. 
D. A.). {Louisiana Eta. Bui. 350 (1942), pp. 5^).— This third group of pa{)ers 
(E. S. R, 84, p. 357) presents results of station work on insect pest control 
in the State as follows: Cotton Flea Hopper Control in Dmisiana, 1040, hy I. J. 
Becnel (pp. 3 9) ; CiTolite as an Iri.seoticide, II (i)p. 9-11) (E. S. R., 84, p. 357), 
A New Practice for Red Spider Control on Strawberries (pp. 3i> 40), Peach In- 
sects (pp. 45-47), The Sand Wireworni (p. 51), and Potato Tuber Injury (p. 52), 
all by C. O. Eddy; Notes on (be Biology and Seasonal History of tbe Sweef 
Potato Weevil in Louisiana, by E. H. Floyd (pp. 12-16) ; Notes on the Bif)logy and 
Control of the Velvetbean Caterpillar (Aniicarsia gcmmatilis Hbn.), hy L. O. 
Ellisor (pp. 17-23) ; Insecticidal Tests Against Cabbage Caterpillars, by C. E. 
Smith and R. W. Brubaker (pp. 28-81) ; Losses Caused by Sugarcane Borer to 
Sugarcane in Louisiana in 1940, by A. L. Dugas and J. W. Ingrain (pp. 32-34) ; 

A Summary of Recent Investigations of Sugarcane Borer Conti’ol With (Jryolite 
and ether Insecticides, by J. W. Ingram and A. L. Dugas (pp. 31-39) ; Toxicity 
of Poison Baits to the Sweet Potato Weevil Oylas formirarius Fab., by E. H. Floyd 
and L. D. Newsom (pp. 40-45) ; and Notes on the Reaction of the S\Vi*ef Potato 
Weevil Under Different Qualities of Light (pp. 47-50). 

[Entoiiiological investigations hy the Ohio Station] {Ohio Eta. Bui. 617 
(1940), pp. 25-33, 69, figs. 5).— A progress report (B. S. K., 83, p. 618) noting 
new materials that control iDeach tree borer safely, ne\y sprays for apple aphids, 
development of potatoes resistant to leafhoppers, wireworm Investigations, insect 
control in relation to stiua.sh yields, iris borer killed by insecticide, tomato fruit- 
worm and corn borer invest igations, the two-queen hive system superior, and 
inlluence of suuilowers on wireworm populations. 

[Insect investigations by the Rhode Island Station] {Rhode Island Sta. 
Rpt. 11941], p. 27). — A progress report (E. S. R., 86, p. 787) noting attack of cut- 
worms and webworms and means for their control. 

Distribution and origin of some eastern oceanic insects, E. C. ZimmebmaN. 
(Univ. Hawaii et al.). {Amcr. 76 (1942), No. 764, PP- 280-307, figs. 10). 

Insect problems resulting from changes in agriculture in Arkansas, 
n. IsELY. (Univ. Ark.). {Jour. Eeon. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 4, pp. 473-477). 

Cotton insect investigations. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Georgia Coastal Plain 
Sta. Bui. 32 {1941), pp. 70-72). — Progress is again noted (E. S. R., 86, p. 216) 
on tbe control of boil weevil, bolhvorms, and aphids on upland and sea-island 
cotton. 

Calcium ur.senute with and without aphicides for control of boll Aveevil 
and cotton aphid, M. T. Young, G. li. GABRisoif, and R. C. GAmES. (U. S. D. A.) . 
{Jour. Econ. Eisit., 35 {1942), No. 4, PP- 400-492). — It was found in experiments 
with the boll weevil and cotton aphid near Tallulah, La., in 1941 that “calcium 
ar.^enate, zinc-safened calcium ai’senate, mixtures of calcium arsenate contain- 
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ing 0.5 percent of rotenope, and mixtures of calcium arsenate containing 0.5, 1. 
and 2 percent Of nicotine were equally effective against the boll weevil, and each 
was followed by significant boll weevil control over the checks. Zinc-safened 
calcium arsenate did not prevent the aphid infestation from increasing to in- 
Jnrlous numbers. The calcium arsenate and rotenono mixtures made from 
derris, cube, or timbo were equally eftective against the cotton aphid and gave 
highly significant decreases in aphid infestation and increases in yield when 
compared with oalcium arsenate alone. A mixture of calcium arsenate and 0.5 
percei ! of nicotine applied in the late afternoon gave better aphid control and a 
grea U‘i' yield than either a similar mixture or a mixture of calcium arsenate 
and roLepone applied in the early morning. Mixtures of calcium arsenate and 
nicotine gave better aphid control and a greater yield than a mixture of calcium 
arsenate and rotenone. Dust made with nicotine sulfate was more effective in 
controlling aphids than that made with free nicotine. Alternate applications of 
calcium arsenate and a mixture of calcium arsenate and 2 percent of nicotine 
were much more effective in controlling aphids and gave greater yields than 
ultornate applications of calcium arsenate and a mixture of calcium arsenate 
and 1 percent of nicotine or a mixture of calcium arsenate and 0.5 percent of 
nicotine,” 

Effect of boll weevil and cotton aphid control on yield as shown in a fac- 
torial experiment in 1041, R. C. Gaines. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour, Evon, Ent., 
35 (i,9//2), No. 4. pp. 40S-495). 

[Contributions on fruit Insects] (N. Y. ShUe Hort. Sov. Eroc,, 37 (1942), 
pp. 25-S4t 42-56, 170-172, 200-206, 291-80S), — ^Among the contributions presented 
at the annual meeting held in .lanuary 1942 are the following: Fruit Insect 
Problems in 1041, by J. A. Evans (pp. 26-34) (Ournell Univ.) ; Recent Develop- 
ments in the Use of Petroleum Oils as Insecticides, by P. J. Chapman (pp. 42-44), 
Control of Bud Moth and Rosy Apple Aphid, by F. Z. Hartzell (pp. 45-51), Latest 
Developments in Codling Moth Control, by S. W. Harman (pp. 51-56), The Status 
of Peach Tree Borer Control in New York Stale, by B. H. Smith (pp. 170-172), and 
Possibility of Controlling Oriental Fruit Moth With Insecticides, by R. W. Dean 
and E. n. Smith (pp. 200-202) (all N. Y. State Expt. Sta.) ; Early Season Vs. 
Summer Control Measures for European Red Mite (pp. 202-206) and Emergence, 
Migration, and Control of the Apple Maggot (pp. 291-205), both by R, W. Dean; 
and Making Codling Moth and Apple Maggot Sprays Effective, by O. B. Hammer 
(pp. 295 -303). 

Insects of the pecan in middle Georgia, T. L. Bisskll. (Oa. Expt. Sta.). 
(Southeast, Pecan Qrawerg Assoc. Froc., 36 (1942), pp. 54, 56-58). — Particular 
mention is made of the sliuckworm, black aphid, fall webworm, flat-headed borer, 
and twig glrdler as insects of importance in middle Georgia. Tables are given 
which show the damage caused by the shuckworm in this area in 1029, 1931, 
and 1932. 

Annual report of the forest insect survey, J041, A. W. A. Bbown (Canada 
Uept. Ayr., Forest Insect Survey Ann. Rpt., 1941% pp. 23, figs. 10). — ^A report of 
the occurrence of forest insects in 1941 accompanied by nine maps and a chart 
summarizing the occurrence of outstanding forest insects in ea<?h district and a 
tabulated summary arranged by hosts. 

Some notes on the integument of insects in redation to th<* entry of con- 
tact insecticides, V. B. Wigglesworth (Bui. Ent. Res., S3 (1942), No. 3, pp. 205- 
218, figs. 6) . — It was found that insects immersed in oils exude minute droplets 
of water over the surface of the cuticle. “These apper. j more rapidly in light oils 
than in heavy oils and are more numerous in young insects than in old. Immersed 
in mixtures of oils and alcohols which separate In contact with water, they 
show a vigorous effervescence at those regions where the mixture penetrates 
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most rapidly to the water in the cuticle. There is a dela> ui duration 

at different ports of the cuticle when heavy oils are used. This delay disappears 
if the lipoid layer is first extracted with petroleum ether. Factors controlling 
the rate of entry of pyrethrum through the cuticle have been studied by the 
application of pyrethrum in oil to a restricted area of the abdomen of nymphs 
and adults of Rhodtiius. Entry is more rapid in light than in licavy i)otroleum 
oils; it is much accelerated if the cuticle is first treated with petroU nii ether. 
Entry is very slow in vegetable oils. There are great individual variations, due 
chiefly to the thickness of the endocuticle, which in turn is determined by the 
size of meal taken before molting, the age and the amount of food taken after 
molting, and the dcgi-ee of stretching of the cuticle. There is evidence that 
the pore canals are important in the passage of pyrethrum through the endocuticle. 
Histological examination of the integument shows that in the iiympli of Rhodnius 
oils are taken up first by the epidermal cells in the zone around the bristles, 
later by the general epidermis. The uptake of oil is greatly increased if 5 percent 
of oleic acid is added to n'fined petroleum. In the adult Rhodniyf^ soon after 
molting, oils are taken up by the general epidermis. In old insects they are 
taken up solely by the dermal glands. There is no visible entry through I he 
sockets of the bristles. The entry of pyrethrum in oils is accelerated by the 
addition of oleic or other fatty acids.” 

A method for determining insecticidal effectiveness using A])]]is riimieis 
and certain organic compounds, W. Mooue and C. I. Buss. (Conn. [Now 
Haven] and [Conn.] Storrs Kxpt. Sta. et ah). (Jovr. Rron. Ent., 35 (19Jf2), 
No. i, pp. 5Jfi-553, flfjs. 2 ). — Report is made of the quantitative comparison of 
5 substituted glycinonitriles and a mixture of 1 of tim 5 with dioctyl fiimarate 
with a standard nicotine ins('cticide, following preliminary tests with more than 
400 chemicals in contact sprays against the bean aphid. “By a simplified pro* 
cedure, which is described, parallel dosage-mortality curves in terms of log- 
concentrations and empirical probits were computed for the three tests of all 
7 chemicals and from them the log-coneentratlon killing 'J5 percent of the aphids. 
The mean log-LD95 for each chemical was then correct'd for differences in the 
over-all susceptibility of the aphids between days. Tlie calculation of these 
relative toxicitios and their experimental errors is do.seribe(I in full. The 2 amyl 
phenyl glycinonitriJes were less than half as toxic as the dibenzyl, benzyl phenyl, 
and diphenyl glycinonitriles, which compart'd favorably with Black Leaf 40, a 
standard 40-percent solution of nicotine.” 

Compatibility of coi)pcr fungicides with nicotine bentonite insecticides, 

J. E. Fahey. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {19/, 2), No. /,, pp. 511-520).— 

A laboratory study was made of the effect of copper fungicides and nicotine 
bentonite insecticides on the water-soluble nicotine and water-soluble copper 
contents of the water phase of spray mixtures of these materials. The chemical 
analyse.s of 17 copper fungicides are roi)orted. Preliminary experiments show 
that a * Vm • 100 bordeaux mixture has a measurable effect on the water- 
soluble nicotine content of nicotine bentonite sprays. As the bordeaux con- 
coutration is increased there is a corresponding increase in the pH and the 
water-soluble nicotine content of the spray mixture. Copper fungicides that 
produce strongly alkaline (above pH 8.5) spray mixtures, alone or in combina- 
tion with nicotine bentonite insecticides, will result In a large increase in the 
soluble-nicotine content of nicotine bentonite spray mixtures. Nicotine bentonite 
insecticides that contain or are used with unaltered bentonite reduce the soluble- 
copi)er content of the copper fungicide sprays. A factory-processed nicotine 
bentonite insecticide was found to increase the soluble-copper content of the 
fungicide &q;>ray mixtures. It is pointed out that these results apply only to 
spray mixtures and should not be Interpreted as applying to spray residues. 
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Carriers of rotenone dusts, II. P. Wilson and R. L. Janes. (Univ. Wis.). 
(Soap and Sanit. Chetn.j 18 (1942), No. 4, pp. 108, 105). — A brief report is made 
of a study of 37 diliCerent samples of talc and pyrophyllite obtained from nine 
States. Five of the samides examined were classilied superior, G fair, and 
the remainder very poor. Of the 3 samples of pyrophyllite that were examined, 
1 was superior, 1 fair, and 1 very poor. 

Sooiiim fluoride, II. L. Sweetman and H. Laudani. (Mass State Col.). 
(Soap and Sanit. Chem., 18 (1942), No. 4f PP- 90-93, figs. 3). — The results of 
.studies of the toxicity of sodium lluoride for the American cockroach, including 
the lethal effects of injections into the digestive tract and the observed responses 
followiiig such injections, (he effects of sodium lluoride on American and German 
cockroaches after running through a runway dusted with the poison, and the 
relationship between the time required to kill and the amount of sodium fluoride 
observed on German cockroaches, are reported in tables. Sodium fluoride is 
shown to bo an active stomach poison in the gut of the American cockroach, 
hut those cockroaches aro repelled by food containing it. Neither the American 
nor (he German cockroach appears to swallow a lethal do.se din-ing the cleaning 
processes after running over surfaces dusted with the poison. The authors 
feel jnstilicd in concluding that in the practical control of thc.se pests it is of 
little or no value as a stomach poison, but that it Is effective as a contact poison. 
See also a previous note (E. S. li., 85, p. 87). 

Insecticidal action of .sonic jiyrrolines and iiycrolidincs on Thermobia 
donicstica, J. G. KiucnMat and C. II. Kiciiabd.son. (Iowa Expt. St a.). (Jour. 
Econ. Knt., 35 (1942), No. 4^ PP- 525-530). — In a laboratory study of 14 a-sub- 
stituted pyrroline and pyruflidine derivatives as contact insecticides against the 
flrebrat, tin' physiological action of these compounds was found to resemble that 
frequently observed for nicotine. 

Circulation of heniolyiiiph in the wing.s of the [German] cockroach 
(Blattella gerinaiiica L. ). — I, Jii normal wings; III, Circulation in the 
articular membrane: The signilicancc of this membrane, the pteralia, and 
wing folds as directive and speed controlling mechanisms in wing circula- 
tion, S. Cl\ke and O, E, Taureu, (Iowa Kxpl. Sta.). (loica State Col. Jour, 
ScL 14 (1940), No. 2, pp. 107-127, figs. 3; 16 (1942), No. 3, pp. 349-356, figs. 2). 

Circulation of licmolyraph in the wings of the [German] cockroach 
(Blattella gcrmanica L.). — II, Effects of cutting lieinolymph channels in 
the normal tegmen ainl hind-wing, S. Clu\ke and O. E. TAUBEit. (Iowa State 
Col.). (Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., 35 (1942), No. 1, pp. 57-67, figs. 4). — No. 2 of this 
series (see above). 

Circulation in the wings of the [German] cockroach (Blattella gcrmanica 
L, ) . — IV, Circulation in unsclcrotized wings under normal and c.xperi- 
mcntal conditions, O. E. Tauiur and S. Clxbe. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Amer. 
Micros. Soa. Trans., 61 (1942), No. 3, pp. 290-206, figs. 2).— A further contribution. 

Host distribution of lice on native American rodents north of 3Ie.\ico, 
W. L. Jelltbon (Jour. Mammal., 28 (1942), No. 3, pp. 245-250). 

Insecticidal control of legume hugs in seed alfalfa, II. A. PisriEu and W. B. 
Shull. (Idaho Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 4* PP- 503-507, 
figs. 4)- — ^The results of experimental control work with legume bugs, particu- 
larly Lygus hesperus Kugt. and L. rlisus Van D., which are a contributing factor 
to many of the failures in the production of alfalfa seed in the Western States, 
are reported. A dust mixture of Dry Pyrocidc and cube, containing 0.125 percent 
pyrethins and 0.50 percent rotenone, gave good kills of the nymphs and adults 
In laboratory experiments. Kills approaching 90 percent were obtained in the 
field with a py rethrum-cube dust, but the fields were soon heavily reinfested, 
and no benefit was derived from the control operations. A 20 percent sodium 
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arsenite dust gave good laboratory control of the insects and may be of value 
in field control. 

A new chinch bug from Argentilia (Hemlpterar Lygaeldae) , C. J. Drakit 
{Rev. Ent., 12 (19^/), 2fo. S, pp* 5H-6J5 ). — Under the name Blissus penningtoni 
description Is given of a new chinch bug from Argentina, the third species of 
the genus to be recorded from that country. *' 

Time of planting susceptible beans in relation to curly top injury in 
south-central Idaho, A. O. Lausoh and IT. C* HalLoi^k. (U. S. D. A. coop. Idaho 
Uxpt. Sta. et al.). {Jour. Econ. EnK 25 (1942), No. 4, pp. 565-569, figs. 2).- - 
The experiments reported have shown that garden bean varieties planted just 
before or at about the start of the spring migration of the beet leafhopper in 
the Twin Falls district of Idaho and in the district immediately east of Twin 
Falls should nearly always eseape severe injury from curly top disease. The 
planting of garden varieties, susceptible Great Northern, or pinto beans at any 
time in the west districts, such as beyond Filer and around Buhl, Castloford, and 
Clover, is all ended by a very high degree of risk, but some chance of reducing 
losses from damage by curly top is afforded by early planting. 

KoteiKine In combination with calcium arsenate for cotton aphid con- 
trol, C. F. Rainwater. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent.. 25 {1942), No. 4. PP- 
.')no~o03 ). — Kxperiments conducted at seven locations in six States during 1941 
in which rotenone was added to calcium arsenate for control of the cotton aphid 
are reported. Calcium arsenate plus 0.5 percent rotenone was found to he effec- 
tive in keeping the aphid population at or below that in untreated check plats 
and caused a significant Increase in yield over plats treated with calcium arsenate 
alone under conditions of heavy boll weevil injury. A mixture of equal parts of 
(‘alciiuii arsenate and sulfur plus 0.25 percent of rotenone was not significantly 
different in (ffectiveness from calcium arsenate plus 0.5 percent of rotenone, but 
the latter combination generally caused significant increases in yield over cal- 
(’inm arsenate alone, whereas the former did not. Less than 0.5 percent of 
rotenone in calcium arsenate and less than 0.25 percent in calcium arsenate- 
sulfur were not very effective in keeping the aphid population down. Calcium 
arsenate pins 0.5 percent of rotenone gave larger but not significant increases in 
yield and fewer aphids than calcium arsenate-sulfur plus 0.25 percent of rotenone. 
The records obtained at Tallulah, La., showed that derris, cube, and timho were 
equally effective as sources of rotenone. The records at Florence, S. C., showed 
that sulfur, diatomaceous earth, clay, pyrophylllte, and walnnt-shell flour were 
equally effective as diluents for calcium arsenate and rotenone. 

Relation of fertilizers to the development of the cotton aphid, R. L. 
McOarb. (U. S. D. a. coop. Miss. Expt. Sta. et al.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 
(1942), No. 4, pp. 482-483, fig. 1 ). — ^The author’s findings indicated that nitrog- 
enous fertilizer causes a definite increase in aphids when cotton is dusted 
with calcium arsenate, but that there Is no appreciable increase when this in- 
secticide is not used. 

Amphorophora osborni (Homoptera: Apliididae) , G. F. Knowlton. (Utah 
KXpt. Sta.). (Pan-Pacific Ent., 18 (1942), No. 2, p. 142, fig. 1 ). — new aphid 
found associated with A. ribiella (Davis) on the black currant in Utah is de- 
scribed as A. osbomi n. sp. 

Laboratory fumigations of the California red scale with methyl bromide, 
alone and with hydrocyanic acid, H. R. Yust, R. L. Bushet, and L. B. Howard. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 (1942), No. 4, pp. 521-524 ). — Female scales 
of all developmental stages and many different ages killed by methyl bromide 
fumigation were slower to develop visible characteristics of death than were 
those killed by hydrocyanic acid fumigation. "'Scales in the early second stage, 
early gray adults, and mature females were most difficult to kill. Scales In the 
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second molt, which are especially difficult to kill with hydrocyanic acid fiiinijca 
lion, were killed relatively easily with methyl bromide fumigation. Complete 
mortality was obtained upon fumigation with a methyl bromide concentration 
uf 40 nig. per liter for 3 hr. at a constant temperature of 77® F. A concentration 
that gave 09.6-percent kill of mature female scales at 77° gave only a 10.4-percent 
kill at 50° Fumigation with a mixture of hydrocyanic add and methyl bromide 
resulted in a synergistic action on the scales in the gray adult stag(‘ and an 
antagonistic action on the mature female scales. The difference in the reaction 
uf two developmental stages of the same insect suggests the importance of study- 
ing more than one stage in Insecticide tests. Prefumigatiou with a sublethai 
dosage of methyl bromide reduced the kill of the California red scale produced 
by hydrocyanic acid.” 

The life history of Pliyllophaga farcta and P. crassissinia, H. J. UKiNnAKo. 
(Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (19Ji2), No. pp. S'T 6-582) .—The lif(^ 
rycle of a generation of Pfiyllophaga farcia and l\ oraftsisswia in Texas is 
reix)rted upon, the details being given in tables. 

Symposium on wirevvorm investigations {Ann. Appf. BioL, 29 {I9J/2), No. 

2, pp. 1Jfi~196, fi(j8. 15). — Contributions presented at a symposium held on October 
10, 1941, Include Investigations on Wireworms — Introductory, by J. C. F. Fryer 
(pp. 144-149) ; Wireworms and Crop Production, by S. G. Jary (pp. 150 155) : 
Statistical Problems in Field Sampling for Wireworms, by F. Yates and D. J. 
Finney (pp. 150-107) ; Observations on Some Factors Influencing Growth in 
Wireworms of the Genus Agrioles Bseh., by A. C. Evans and IT. C. Ooiigh 
(pp. 168-175) ; Wireworms and Agriculture, With Special Reference to Agriotea 
obscuritft li., by H. W. Miles (pp. 170"18()) : and Observations on the Biology of 
Agriotes obsourna L. — The Adult Insect, by M. Cohen (pp. 181-190). 

Biological notes on the basswood h‘af-niiner Baliosiis ruber (Weber) , 
A. 0. lIousoN. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent.y 35 (191/2) y No. J/y pp. 
51 0-51 3 y figs. 2). — Observations of B. rubefy a beetle leaf miner which attacks 
the basswood {Tilia americana) throughout its range, are reported. 

Biology of two native coleopterous predators of the Tnountain pine beetle 
ill sugar pine, G. R. Sraunu:. (U. S. D. A.). (Pan-raciflo Ent.y 18 (191/2), No. 

3, pp. 91-101, figs. 3). — Two native important coleopterous predators of bark 
beetles commonly associated with Infestations in many conifers In the West, 
studies of the biology of which are here reixirted, are Temnochila virescens (F.), 
of the family Ostomatidae, and Enoclerua aphegeua (F.), of the family Cleridao. 
In sugar pine they are associated with infestations of the mountain pine beetle. 
Their habits and life histories with this host were investigated as a preliminary 
step to determine their Importance as control factors. 

Four new species of white-fringed beetles (suhgeuus Graphogiiathus) 
from the southeastern part of the United States (Ooleoptera: Curculi- 
onidae), L. L. Buchanan (Bui. Brooklyn Ent. Soc., 31 (191/2), No. 3, pp. 101- 
llO). — Four species of the genus Pantomorua (to which the white-fringed beetle 
belongs), all thought to be accidentally introduced from South America, a.re 
described as new. 

Further tests of dichioroethyl ether and of Jarring to control plum ciir- 
cplio, 0. I. SNAPr. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (191/2), No. i, pp. 511/- 
516, figs, 3). — Experiments in the laboratory and on caged peach trees have shown 
dichioroethyl ether to he effective against the plum curcullo in the soil. In a 
commercial peach orchard two applications of dichlorbethyl ether on the soil 
under the spread of the trees, plus 12 Jarrlngs, ga\e as good control of the 
plum curculio as the regular schedule of lead arsenate sprays on the fruit. No 
injury to vegetation under the spread of the peach trees or to any part of the 
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trees or folia;^e could be discerned from the two applications of dichloroethyl 
ether on the soil. 

Experiments on time to begin dusting with calcium arsenate and number 
of applications for boll weevil control, ]M. T. Young, G. L. Garrison, and 
R. O. Gaines. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent, 35 {19/,2), No. //, pp. m-^,86).^ 
Report is made of work conducted near Tallulah, La., in 1940 and 1941 with a 
view to securing information on the time to commence dusting with calcium 
arsenate and the number of applications for the most economical control of 
boll weevil in that locality, the details being given in a table. 

Boll weevil control with calcium arsenate applied at different times of 
day and at different time intervals, M. T. Young, G. L. Garrison, and R. C. 
Gaines (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {WJi2), No. It, pp. 487-489).— 
In experiments conducted near Tallulah, La., from 1934 to 1941, inclusive, 
during 6 of the 8 yr. applications of calcium arsenate applied during the early 
morning gave an average inert'ase over the checks of 309 lb. of seed cotton per 
acre, those applied near midday 311 lb., and those during the late afternoon 
264 Ib. From 1934 to 1941, inclusive, applications of calcium arsenate made 
at 4'day intervals gave an average increase over the checks of 208 lb. of seed 
(•otton per acre, those at G-day intervals 143 lb., and those at S-day intervals 
100 lb. 

Boll weevil hibernation, survival, Jind emergence under Soiitli Carolina 
conditions, F. F. Rondy and C. F. Rainwater. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 35 {1942), No. 4y PP- 495-498). — Studies made of the factors that influence 
the boll weevil’s abundance with particular reference to hibernation, survival, 
and emergence, conducted in the vicinity of Florence, S. C., are reiwrtcd. They 
included cage tests, examination of Spanish moss and woods trash, ami trap- 
crop emergence. 

Mopping, dusting, and combination treatments for boll weevil control 
in South Carolina, F. F. Rondy. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), 
No. 4, pp. 498-499). — The results of 187 field experiments conducted against the 
boll weevil at Florence, S. C., over a 14-yr. period, 1928-41, to determine the 
comparative value of (1) a 1-1-1 mopping mixture of calcium arsenate, molasses, 
and water applied to cotton in the presquare stage, (2) calcium arsenate dust 
applied after 10 percent of the squares had been punctured, and (3) a com- 
bination of these two trc'atmeiits are reported. The average increases in yield 
over comparable untreated check plats were 39, 286, and 331 lb. of seed cotton 
per acre, respectively, with average net profits of $1.10, $9.60, and $11.40 per 
acre for the three treatments. 

The pepper ivecvil, J. C. Elmore (17, S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 226 [1942], pp. 8, 
figs. 6). — Both larvae and adults of this weevil cause damage to peppers. Eggs 
are deposited in blossom buds where hatching occurs in 3 or 4 days. The small 
grubs feed inside the buds or among the seeds of the immature pods and reach 
maturity in from 8 to 10 days. After 4 to 6 days the pupae become adults, 
which crawl to the outside through round holes made in the rind of the pods. 
In California from five to eight generations develop annually. Two or 3 weeks 
are required for complete development in warm weather and 5 to 6 weeks in 
cool weather. Adults remain on green pepper, nightshade, or other hosts dur- 
ing the winter. Dusting plants at weekly intervals with cryolite containing 
50 percent sodium fluoaluminale is a suggested control. The control value of 
certain cultural, prfM^lces such as disking or plowing when the crop is harvested, 
destroying nightaji^B and other hosts not later than January 15, early plant- 
ing and the use of early-maturing varieties is mentioned. 

The influence of lime on the toxicity of lead arsenate to cabbage worms, 
G. E. R. Hervey and Q. W. Pearce. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 
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35 {19J/2), No. pp. 55Ji-55S, figs. 8). — The results of experiments in 1940 and 
1941 for the control of the cabbageworm, aimed at determination of the com- 
parative effectiveness of dusts containing hydrated lime, Loomkill Talc, Pyrax 
ABB, and Bancroft Clay as diluents and load arsenate sprays with and without 
lime, are reported. All treatments containing lime showed markedly lower 
control efficiencies. Data on the arsenical residue loads of the various treatments 
are presented to show that tlie effect of lime on control is not accounted for 
by differences In arsenical load but to an actual reduction in the toxicity of the 
lead arsenate. A brief discussion of the possible mechanism of this observation 
is included. 

Two treatments for the control of peach tree borer, T. 11. Jones {Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 5 (19)2), No. 10, p. 7). — A practical account 

Epicalliina coloradclla (Wals. ) , an inhabitant of x>crcnnial apple cankers 
in the Northwest, M. A. Yotiteks. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent. 35 (19J)2), 
No. J), pp. 573-57(i, figs. 3). — A study of the oecopliorid moth E. coloradella, one 
of the most common inhabitants of the perennial apple canker in the Wenatchee, 
Wash., district, made during the cour.se of a study of the woolly apple aphid. 

Ovicidal value of light mineral oils for the codling moth, U. L. Websteu 
and E. C. Carlson. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Eni., 35 (191/2), No. 1/, 
pp. 530-533). — The data presented indicate that light petroleum oils (viscosity 
50-55) with a high unsulfonatablc residue and at a concentration of 0.5 percent 
have a high ovicidal valmj (92 percent mortality or better) for the codling moth. 

Recent progrc.ss in codling moth control in British Columbia, I, II (8ei. 
Agr., 22 (191/2), No. 10, pp. 571-583). — Progress in control work with the codling 
moth as relates to killing of ^he mature larva is reported upon by A. D. Heriot 
(pp. 571-576) and to killing the adult, by A. A. Dennys (pp. 577-583). The 
laboratory and field control investigations with the adult, conducted at Vernon, 
B. C., have shown that a considerable measure of control can be obtained by 
the use of summer sprays that do not kill tlie larva but kill the moth itself. 
So far, two derivatives of dinitrophcnol have been used in the field, namely, 
ammonium dinitrocresylate and sodium dinitrocresylate. It is possible other 
compounds will prove more suitable. The effects of these substances may be 
additive to those of tlie customary larvicides. Very little material is used, so 
the cost is low. Substances such as lead arsenate or cryolite that are toxic to 
the larva seem to be relatively nontoxic to the moth. On the other hand sub- 
stances toxic to the moth at low concentration may be innocuous to the larva. 
Perhaps the fact that the reaction of the alimentary tract is alkaline in the 
larva and appears to be acid in the moth has some bearing on that point. 

The main experiment with the larvae heie described, which Involved 5.5 
acres, has shown that under conditions of heavy infestation and where the trees 
have not been scraped a single dormant application of an oil solution of dinitro- 
crcsol to trunks and main limbs is highly effective in reducing the degree of 
codling moth infestation at harvest. Such a procedure in fact appears to be 
a valuable supplement to the usual summer sprays. It has a serious fault, how- 
ever, in the tendency of the oil carrier to injure the trees, but this fault does 
not appear to be insurmountable, and further experiment along two lines is 
indicated. 

Manual Infestation of corn strains as a method of determining differen- 
tial carworm damage, R. A. Blanchard, A. F. SArrERTHWAiT, and R. O. Snhxit 
ING. (U. S. D. A. coop. 111. Nat. Hist. Survey and 111. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 

Ent.f 35 (I942), No. 1/, pp. 508-511). — Description is given of a method of MMD- 
trolled infestation of the corn earworm for use in investigational wo?k. 

Control of earworms in corn by birds, G. W. Barber. (U. S. D. A.). Jour. 
Econ, Ent., 35 (191/2), No. 4t PP- 511-513), — Description is given of a 5-acre field 
f)04158-~48 6 
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of corn In whlcli birds had ffed to an unusual extent uport Ijirvae the corn 
earworm and the fall arrayworm infesting the ears. 

The wheat held survey for 1042, T. H. Pasks and K. H. Davidson (Ohio 
Sta. Bimo. Bui 218 (191/2), pp, 156-159, figs. 2).— A continuation ot* this annual 
wheat field survey (J3. 8. R., 86, p. 216) as to hessian lly status. 

Breeding habits of a ripe field mosquito, W. R. IIorsfalt.. (Ark. Expt. 
8ta.). (Jour. Boon, Ent„ 35 (1942)^ No, 4, pp, 478-482), — A study of Psorophora 
oonfinnis (Ly. Arrib.), the dominant and most important pest in the rice-growing 
areas of Arkansas, is reported upon, the details of the abundanoc of the larvae in 
rice fields in 1940 and 1941 and in ditches in 1940 being given in tables. It occurs 
all summer as a general pest, and at times livestock suft'er severely. 

Observations on the inaoroscopic species — identification of larval Anoph- 
eles in Georgia, R. E. Bellamy (Jour, Panmtol, 28 (194^)^ No. 4^ PP- 
310). 

Mosquito studies in military establishments in tin? Seventh Corps Aren 
during 1041, S. J. Carpenteii (Jour, Boon. Ent., 35 (191/2), No. i, pp. 558-561, 
fig-D- 

Measuremeuts of larval populations of Aiioplicles qiiadriiiiaciilatus Say, 
M. H. Goodwin, Jr., and D. E. Eyt.es (Ecology, 23 (191/2), No. 3, p. 876). 

Observations on the biology of the carrot [riistl fiy (Fsila rosae Pub.) : 
Assembling and oviposition, P. T. Baker, I. E. Ket^feiunoh VM, S. P. V. P>h v>. 
and J. H. White (Ann. Appl. Biol., 29 (1942), No, 2, pp. 115-125, figs, (/).— Obser- 
vations on the movement and oviposition of carrot rust Hies in and near fields of 
carrots in north Lincolnshire led to the conclusion that there is no evidence to 
indicate migration. Dispersal is general and is influenced by the wind. When 
the wind Is not too strong some flies leave the hedges and when .'igaiti seeking 
shelter tend to fly down wind. This results in a temporary spread in the direction 
in which the wind is blowing. The flies remain assembled in large nimibcrs in 
the hedges surrounding the previous year's crop for a considerable period of time. 
Eggs are laid in Mj-l-in. crevices in proximity to the carrot drill row. 

Studies of fluctuations in insect population. — IX, The carrot-fly [carrot 
rust fly] (Psila rosae) in 1986-41, 11. F. Barnes (Jour. Anim.. EcoL, 11 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 69-81, pi. 1, figs. 5).— This ninth contribution (E. S. R., 86, 
p. 214) deals with the fluctuations in insect i)opulations studied in an outdoor 
unheated insectary, the previous eight having dealt with various species of gall 
midges. The data given cover the years 1936-41, inclusive. 

Filth flies as transmitters of Endamoeba histolytica, A. 0. Pipkin (Soc. 
Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 1/9 (194^)* No. 1, pp. 46-48). — From tlie evidence here 
cited it is considered highly probable that the live species of filth flies employed in 
the experiments, namely, Sarcophaga miaera, Phormia regina, the secondary 
screwworm, Lucilia palleaccna, and the housefly, play no important role as 
transmitters of trophozoites or cysts of E. hiatolytica by external carriage. How- 
ever, the viability of cysts for periods as long as 3.5 hr. after Initial ingestion and 
later dejection indicates a potential natural method of transmission. 

The effect of some organic halides on the housefly, L. D. Goodhue, W. N. 
Suluvan, and J, H. Pauss. (U. S. P. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 

If, pp. 533-536, fig. 1). — Description is given of a small chamber devised for test- 
ing aerosols on a laboratory scale, and determinations made of the toxiclties of 39 
orn^ic halides to the housefly are reported. Some of the more complex compounds 
auch.flfi 3-chloroacenaphthGne, 2-chlorofluorene, and 9-bromophenanlhrene were 
fovgi^c^fl effective at 0.01 or 0.02 lb. per 1,000 cu. ft. Some of the more volatile 
compoupds such as methyl bromide, which do not form aerosols, are not effective 
when applied by this method. 
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Contr* J of fltableily, oi* “dog breeding ih sboi^e deposits of bay 

grasses, \\ . 10. Dove nnd S. W. Simmons. (U. S. D. A.). {Joilr. Econ. Ef\i., 
S5 (J042), No. J>P. *‘jS 2-589, ftg^. S ). — A further report of studies of the stable- 
fly, eoiunioiily known in Florida as the dog fly (B. 8. R., 85, p. 798). In grass 
deposits along tl>e shgros of bays and sounds of northwestern Florida eggs were 
(^ommonly found at the rate of 1,000 per square foot of grass and larvae at the 
rate of 15.4 per square foot. Erom material in three rages 38.5, 22.3, and 25.7 
flies emerged per cubic foot of grass. Spray treatments of infested grasses with 
creosote in diesel oil resulted in a complete kill of eggs, larvae, and pupae, and 
there was no subsequent brtic dlng of the flies in the treated grasses. The creosote 
was observed to remain in tlic grass for 18 to 30 days, or long after the time for 
fermentatioii bad passed. Large-scale spray oi)erations reduced the fly popdln- 
tion in the treated area to less than 2 flies per animal on cattle. Predatory 
dragonflies identifl(?d as Ayinx jiniius (Drury), Pachydiphix longipmni^ (Biirm.), 
and Tramm larerata ( Hagen) were observed to feed on dog flies. 

Creosote oil with water for control of the stablefly, or “dog fly/’ in 
<lrifls of marine grasses, 8. W. Simmons and W. B. 1)ovr. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. 
Econ. Ent., .15 {19J/2), No. J/, pp. 589-592). — A further report on the control 
«‘f this pest (see above), which breeds extensively in tide drifts of grasses that 
are dep(^sited along the shores of certain bays, iidets, and sounds of north- 
w"(\stern Florida. Tests wltli 17,750 gal. of material on 14.07 miles of grass 
ride drifts have shown that a mechanically prepared creosotc-wMter emulsion 
can he used successfully and ecoiiomioally in treating bay grass for its control. 
Bay grass treated willi creosote and bay water remains treated for 1 ino., and 
grass once w(‘ll fn^ited does not subsequcaitly breed any dog flies. By elimi- 
nating the cost of diesel oil, by reducing transportation costs, and by speeding up 
spray operations, at least $15,000 can be saved by the use of the creosote-water 
tmuilsioLi Instead of creosote and diesel oil solution for a dog fly control program 
extending from Pensacola to Apalachicola, Fla. 

Ants os probable agents in the spread of Shigella infections, S. D. GaiF- 
FiTTs {Science, 96 (19J/2), No. 2490, pp. 27J-272). — In laboratory experiments in 
Puerto Rico, briefly noted, the tire ant transmitted Shigella flx‘.rner V from inoc- 
ulated food In a container to sterile plates 24 hr. after having fed upon or 
traversed the infected material. 

A new species of Tiplilo from Californio (Hymenoptera: Tiphiidae) , 
K. V. KaoMBKiN. (U. S. D. A.). {Pa7i-Pnci/ic Eyit., J8 {19^2), No. 8, pp. J39- 
J43 ). — Under the name T. shastenHs a species taken at Old Station in Shasta 
County is described as new, and a tablet is given separating it from T. rugulom 
Mallach and T. odontogaster Vlcreck. 

On tl)e blonoiiiles of Apbidiits motrleariae Hal., a braconid parasite of 
Myzus persicae Sulz., F. J. Vevai {Parasitology, 34 {1942), No. 2, pp. 141-151. 
figs, 6). — This study relates to an internal parasite of the green peach aphid, 
the most efficient vector of the potato viruses leaf roll and “Y,” also found 
parasitizing M. eiram/lcwtfs Buckt and Aulacorthnm solani Ralt. “The per- 
centage of aphids successfully parasitized increased with an increased number 
of strikes per iiost. A single female can lay up to 350 eggs, and one female 
successfully parasitized 309 M. persicae. The female parasite reaches its max- 
imum activity during the second or third day of oviposition, and this activity 
has no correlation with light intensity. The disappearance of supernumerary 
larvae due to cannibalism has been observed. The species Is arrbenotokous. 
Mating takes place from 2 hr. after emefgence. In the progeny of early mat- 
ings the females preponderated; In later matings the sex ratio wa.s approx- 
imately 1 : 1. The parasite appears to fly under the same conditions as those 
generally favorable for aphids. It Is generally disseminated by flight of the 
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adult itself and through localized movements of parasitized apterous aphids. 
The host is unable to reproduce if ‘struck* in the third instar or earlier.” 

Control work on European spruce sawlly in 1939, H. B. Peikson and R. W. 
Nash {Maine Forest Serv, Bui. 12 (191/0), pp. 19, pis. 2, figs. 2). 

The larval Trombiciilinae (Acarina: Trombldiidae) , with descriptions 
of twelve new species, C. D. Radford (Parasitology, 31/ (191/2), No. 1, pp. 55- 
81, figs. 106). — A catalog list of the recognized larval forms of Trombiculinae, 
with their known hosts, known localities of occurrence, and the number and 
arrangement of the dorsal setae and measurements of the 12 new species. A 
key to the genera of Trombiculinae, based on larval characters according to 
Ewing (B. S. R., SO, p. 377), and pen drawings of the dorsal seta(» of 106 forms 
are included. 

Lethal temperatures for Dermacentor aiidersoni Stiles and other ticks 
in British Columbia, G. A. Mail (Jour. L'con. Ent., 35 (191/2), No. 1/, pp. 562- 
564). — Experiments conducted have shown that unfed D. andersoni ticks have an 
average freezing point of between —10® and —14° C. except where exposed to 
unusually severe or protracted winters, when they appear to develop a greater 
resistance to freezing. Engorged ticks of several species have high freezing 
points, between — 5® and —7°. An exception is found in the bird tick, which 
normally overwinters in an engorged state. The average freezing point of five 
engorged bird ticks was —11.3®, so this tick exhibits a greater resistance to 
freezing than engorged ticks of most species. Eggs of D. andersoni freeze at 
—28® and seed ticks of the same species at about —23®. Macerated eggs freeze 
at-— S". Unfed Ixodes californkms Banks freeze at —12.5® and unengorged /. 
texanus Banks freeze about —23®. When engorged these two species freeze near 
— 7°. The lethal liigh temperature for unfed D. andersoni is between 45® and 
46.5®. 

Tick control witli special reference to Dermacentor andersoni Stiles* 
G. A, Mail (Bci. Agr., 23 (1942), No. 1, pp. 59-67). 

Note on a toxic principle in eggs of the tick Dermacentor andersoni Stiles, 
B. A. Steinhaus (Pub. Health Rpts. [U. 8.], 57 (191/2), No. 35, pp. 1310-1312).— 
In the experiments reported it was found that when large numbers of eggs of 
normal ticks (D. andersoni) were inoculated into animals characteristic toxic 
symptoms followed by death in 2 or 3 days usually resulted. The active prin- 
ciple was filtrable, resistant to drying, alcohol, and acetone, and apparently non- 
dialyzable. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION 

General science of livestock, M. M. Smith (Boeme, Tex.: Doerne Star, 
[1941], pp- [71+38/, [figs. 105]). — General descriptions of the breeds, manage- 
ment, and feeding of beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, goats, swine, and horses are 
presented. 

Livestock management, J. S. Coffey and L. B. Jackson (Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Go., [1940], pp. XI-\-500, [figs. 217]). — A presentation of the elements 
of production, management, and feeding of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry, and of disease control. 

[Animal husbandry studies by the Georgia Coastal Plain Stationl. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Georgia Coastal Plain 8ta. Bui. 32 (1941), PP- 4^- 
67, figs. 2). — Brief results are presented on seeds, management, and fertilizers for 
permanent and annual summer pastures such as soybeans, velvetbeans, lespe- 
deza, kudzu, and millet, and the annual winter pastures such as oats and 
vetch, abruzzi rye, and oats following lespedeza, for wintering and breeding 
native grade and purebred polled and horned Hereford beef cows ; creep feeding 
calves; steer feeding comparisons of velvetbeans, cottonseed meal, and peanut 
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meal as protein supplements for different grades of steers; the establishment of 
superior strains of Polled Hereford cattle; management and breeding of sows, 
gilts, and their suckling pigs; and hogging off oats, corn, soybeans, sunflowers, 
chufas, peanuts, popcorn, and sweetpotatoes. 

Herds and flocks at the North Dakota Agricultural College, J. H. Long- 
well (North Dakota Sta. Bimo. Bul.j 5 (1042) ^ No. 1, pp. S3-85) — General descrip- 
tion is given of the leading animals in the breeding sheep, cattle, and swine 
lierds of the station. 

[Exi)crimcnts in livestock produc tion by the Ohio Station] {Ohio Sta. Bui. 
017 (1940), pp. 51-55, 55-58, 59, 70, fig. 1). — lleporls of projects are given briefly 
on open-pollinated and hybrid corn for steeys; the prevention of apoplexy in 
lambs by the inclusion of cane molasses in the ration ; plant and animal proteins 
for pigs; removal of toxicity in cottonseed meal by iron treatment; liver meiil 
as a protein supplement for swine; the preference of pigs for hybrid and open- 
pollinated corn due to lack of moisture; protein poisoning and protein levels for 
swine; milk in chick rations; riboflavin needed by pigs; ultraviolet lights as a 
source of vitamin D for cliickens and turkeys; relation of humidity of holding 
rooms to market quality of eggs; rations and management for feeding laying 
hens; improved rations and management for poults; relation of ration deficien- 
cies to hog cholera immunization; studies of digestion in steers through windows 
in their sides ; and stage of maturity of corn for silage. 

Commercial feeding stuffs — report of iiisiMMtion, 1011, E. M. Baiu«:y 
(Connecticut [New JIaven] Sta. Bid. (1942), pp. 329-4^2). — There are pre- 
sented the guarantees and analyses of the 707 samples of commercial feeding 
stuffs and 42 samples of vitamin D carriers oflicially examined ; the results of 
examinations of SG specimens for poisons, by C. E. Shepard, D. C. Walden, and 

E. M. Bailey; and analyses of 45 samples of native seeds, grains, berries, etc. 

Commercial feeds in Kentucky in 1041, J. D. TL'RNku. S. B. Randle, W. G. 

Terrell, and J. J. Rose (KenHieky Sta. Regulat. Ser. Bui. St (1942), pp. 52).-- 
There is presented a summary of the chemical and microscopical analyses of 
1,001 samples of feeds otlicially examined (E. S. R., 87, p. 100) with appropriate 
comments. Pertinent facts on the feeds sold in the State are included. The 
calcium, phosphorus, and manganese, as well as the vitamin A, thiamin, and 
riboflavin in several feeds are presented. 

Inspection of commercial feediiigstuffs, 10 12, (). Smith and H. A. 

Davis (Netv Hampshire Sta. Bui. 342 (1942), pp. 58). — The guaranteed and found 
analysis and contents of 4(11 samples of feeds oflicially inspected during the 
year ended June 1942 (E. S. R., 86, p. 6G4). 

Feed control service ruling permits additional grade of cottonseed meal, 

F. D. Fuller and G. S. Fbaps (Texas Sta. Cir. 97 (1942), pp. 15). — ^To better 
comply wnth the lower protein content of some cottonseed a revision in the 
State feed law regulations was adopted to authorize a new grade of cottonseed 
meai and cottonseed cake containing not less than 41 percent protein and not 
more than 12 percent crude fiber. 

The use of wheat in livestock feeding, W. L. Quayle (^Vyoming Sta. Bui. 
256 (1942), pp. 11). — In a series of tests conducted over 6 yr. with pigs and for 
a like period with lambs, wheat fed singly or in combination with barley or 
corn proved satisfactory for fattening animals. Considering the wheat eaten 
from free choice, wheat was more palatable than corn for pigs. For lambs 
a 50-percent mixture of wheat and com was 88 percent as effleiont as shelled 
com alone and 99 percent as eflicient as barley alone in producing gains. In 
each of the pig experiments there were 3 lots of about 10 head each fed for 
56-80 days, and in the lamb experiments there were 50 head in each of 3 lots 
with feeding periods of 100-136 days. 
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Rlectrode potimtials in lul)oratory silage, R. H. Common and W. Bolton 
(Jour. Agr. Sci. [England^, 32 (1942), No. S, pp. 338-348, figs. 6). — Study of the 
electrode potentials of ordinary and molasses silages prepared in glass jars 
showed that they tended to assume values of the order —O.Ou to —0.1 from about 
the third day. The p^ of the silages was in the range of 4.0-r).5. The electrodes 
were buried in the grass silage, which was chopped in half-inch lengths, and 
treated with water, molasses, sugar, hydrochloric acid, or formic acid, an<l 
packed firmly in glass jars. 

The effect of heat and moisture on the feeding value of pilcliard meal, 
W. B. hANHAM, Jb., and H. W. Nilson {(J. S. Dept. Int., Eiah and Wildlife /Sfere., 
Kcs. Kpt. 3 (1942), pp. 11+10). — The inclusion of commercial and spoiled pilchard 
meal in the ration of rats and chicks for 60 days and 6 and 7 weeks, respectively, 
showed no significant differences in the rate of gain or gain per unit of protein 
supplied. The meal was spoiled by holding a paste f(n* 1 week at 50° C., and 
was incorporated in amounts as great as 31 percent of the ration without bad 
effects. A recommendation was made that pilchard meal may be successfully 
included in farm animal rations. The vitamin K content of the spoiled product 
was increased, and occurrence of some perosis in the chicks made it advisable 
that the rations be properly balanced with necessary minerals. 

Meat products in feeding program, H. K. Kkaybiil {Flour d Feed, 43 
(1942), No. 0, pp. 28-30). — Attention is called to the fact that meat products 
may provide certain deficiencies of proteins, minerals, and vitamins in rations 
from plant sources for nonruminants. 

Studies on carotene in relation to animal initrilioii. 111, IV', T. A. Skshan, 
and K. C. Sen (Jour. Agr. Sci. [England], 32 (1942), No. 3, pp. 275-293, fig. 1). 
Two papers in continuation of this series (E. S. 11., 88, p. 232) are presented. 

III. StaWity of carotene in plant material with Hpevial reference to hay 
making and storage (pp. 275-285). — Carotene destruction in green plants during 
storage was found to result mainly from oxidation, which was accelerated by 
beat, light, and moisture. In ordinary combinations carotene in bays was 
mainly destroyed by spontaneous oxidation. Studies were made of the carotene 
contents of fresh, heated, and vacuum dried grasses after different storage 
periods. Mold growths did not seem to increase the losses. 

IV. Carotene balance experiments with cows and hiillocks (pp. 2SU-293).* 
Complete carotene balance studies were conducted with four cows receiving 
Napier grass and berseem. Considering the 34-day tests the cows secreted milk 
with fair amounts of carotene, though they themselves were in negative carotene 
balances. With incrcas(ul amounts of carotene and vitamin A in the diet the 
quantity of these substances in the milk was increased. In four steers which 
were on low carotene diets for 6 mo. there was a consistently negative carotene 
balance. After two doses of fresh berseem there was a rise in the retention 
and the blood carotene. The negative carotene balances were thought to result 
from a withdrawal of body reserves. 

Ribofiavin : Its history and properties, T. S. Hamilton. (Univ. HI.). (Flour 
4 Feed, 43 (1942), No. 5, pp. 14 , 10-18). — ^This is a brief survey of the research that 
led to the discovery and identification of ribofiavin, determination of its prop 
erties, its distribution in natural products, and its differentiation from other 
vitamins of the B complex. The value of ribofiavin in the diet of the hen as 
related to egg production and the requirements of turkeys for this vitamin 
are also considered. Sixty- two references are given. 

Beef cattle for breeding purposes, J. R. Douglas ( U. S. Dept. Agr., FarmerF 
liul. 1916 (1942), pp- 11+18, figs. 7). — General directions for selection, manage- 
ment, development, and care of breeding beef cattle. 

Experiments in creep-feeding beef calves, B. R. TAYj.oii, O. S. Willham, 
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and L. E. Hawkins (Oklahoma 8ta. Bui. 262 (1942), pp. H, figs. .5). — From these 
and previous experiments (E. a. R., 79, p. 370), It is conolnded that creep-fed 
February, March, April, and May heifer calves produced 35-50 lb. extra weight, 
as compared with noncreep-fed steer calves. The creep-fed calves were rather 
liglit In weight for Klaiighler, and they made slower and more expensive gains 
during a subsequent linishlng period. During a 4S-day feeding iierlod the heifers 
made average dally gains of 2.15 lb. on ground shelled corn, soybean pellets, 
silage, and ground limestone. In free-choice feeding on shelled corn, whole 
oats, and 43 percent cottonseed meal the calves seemed able to properly balance 
the ration to conform with standard recommendations. 

Cystic pituitary in young cattle with vitamin A dcllcicncy, L. L. Madskn, 
S. K. llAix, and H. T. Convekse. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Nutr., 24 (J94^), No. 
U pp. pis. 2 ). — Continuing the studies of vitamin A deficiencies in cattle 

(E. H. K., 85, p. 2.13), 13 of 15 deficient animals varying in age from birth to 
787 days had cystic pituitary glands. Although cystic pituitnries were rare 
in cattle in general, the cystics persisted In spite of adequate carotene Intake 
following the deficiency feeding as long as over 600 days. There was little 
evidence of regeneration. Ilislologicnl study showed the cysts to occur either 
in the residual lumen or within the posterior lobe, and if large enough the 
glandulfir parenchyma was replaced or constricted to suggest partial hypo- 
physectomy. It sooiiis probable that the injury to the pituitary glamis results 
from the iiu'Chanism responsible for Injury to the optic nerve and central 
nervous system. 

Lucerne for fattening sheep, IT. P. D. van Wyk and W. A. Vebbeek (Farm- 
ing in So. Africa, I'll (J942), No. 7.97, pp. 601-505^ 526^ figs. 6). — The average daily 
gains of several breeds of sheep grazed for 05 days on alfalfa were 0.24 lb. 
When one-half were grazed for a further 56 dtiys on soybeans and velvetbeans 
the average daily gains were 0.198, whereas those continued on alfalfa grazing 
made gains of only 0.052 Ih. Tlie carcasses at the conclusion of the experiment 
had an attractive appearance, whereas at the commencement there was no fat 
(Over. In the grazing tc^st there were 35 purebred and crossbred sheep. 
lUoatlng was ol)servc(l on the alfalfa pasture, but it was not serious In most cases. 

The ciidogciious nitrogen metabolism of i)igs with special reference to 
the niaintenanee i>rotoin requirement, B. A. Du Toit and D. B. Smuts (Oft- 
derstepoort Jour. Vet. Sri. and Anim. Indus.y 16 (1941)* No. 1-2^ pp. 169-179, 
figs. 5). — The nitrogen excretion of nine pigs on a nitrogen-free diet showed a 
.sharp drop during the first day, with a slower decrease until the sixth day 
after which it continued apparently constant. The data showed clearly that 
the equation 7’~().81 w*^-^** Indicates the endogenous nitrogen production of the pig 
as previously shown for sheep (E. S. R., 73, p. 663). In this formula 1* repre- 
sents the protein in grams and W the weight in kilograms. 

The effect of season on the fattening of swine at various stages of growth, 
O. Dqnlop and A. West (Fmpire Jour. Expt. Agr., 10 (1942), No. S9, pp. 161- 
/d.S). — Analyses of gains and economy ()f gains of pigs fattened in the modern 
Scandinavian type of piggery showed that 3 weeks longer were required to 
reach bacon weight in winter and approximately 100 lb. more feed iK^r unit 
of gain than were needed by summer-fed pigs. The longer period of light under 
spring feeding conditions with increased metabolism and its effects on ihe 
pituitary ate noted. The studies were conducted with Individually fed pigs 
in the summer and winter of 1932-34, with group feedings of 202 animals in 
the summers of 1926-31 and 261 in the winters of these years. It was noted 
that pigs requirfM more feed i)er unit of gain as they increased in weight. 
There seemed to be a need for controlllrtg environment during long-term 
iinlritional experiments and in genetfcal studies. 
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Cacao by-products in pig feeding — cocoa-cake meal and de-theobrominizod 
cocoa-cake meal as feeding-stufTs for pigs, R. Braude and A. S. Foot (Empire 
Jour. Expt Apr., 10 (19ft2), No, S9, pp, 182-188, figs. 2).— In a groui) feeding ex- 
periment cocoa cake meal fed at a level of 8 percent to six U5-lb. pigs per 
lot for 126 days produced average daily gains of 0.99 lb., but cau^ied digestive 
disturbances and even death. Other similar lots made average daily gains of 
1.068 and 1.003 lb. with 8 and 16 percent cocoa meal treated to remove the 
theobromine. In a second experiment untreated cocoa meal was successfully 
introduced at a 10-percent level for 50 days to pigs averaging 130 lb. The 
average daily gains made by this group were 1.41 lb., as compared with 1.60 
lb. by a control lot. There was no evidence of liver enlargement, but the coats 
of the control pigs were smoother and cleaner. 

Futterungsversuclie iiiit Cirnentrockentrestcrn an Schweincn [Feeding 
experiments witli dried pear residue for swine], E. Crasemann and A . 
Tsohebniak (Landiv. Jahrh. Schiveh, 56 (191/2), No. 4, pp. 387-1/12; Fr, abs-, 
pp. l/l 1-412) .—Thu results of three experiments with 35 kg. pigs showed that 
dried pear residue waste might replace ground barley when proteins were 
supplied from meat meal, peanut meal, or skim milk, but the gains made were 
to a large extent fill because of the poor digestibility and large water content 
of the dried pear residue. In general this feed seemed effective to reduce the 
amount of roughages fed to the pigs, but a poor feed utilization may result. 
The pear residue feeding had no inilucnce on the quality of the pork. 

Pig-feeding experiment using dried Clostridium residue, K. Braude and 
A. 8. Foot (Jour. Agr. Sci. [Fngla7id), 32 (191/2), No. 3, pp. 324-329, fig. 1 ), — 
The spent liquor after distillation and drying from acetone and butyl alcohol 
manufacture by fermenting cane molasses with a pure culture of Clostridium was 
found to be an efficient protein for pigs. In these tests three lots of eight 
pigs on the control ration of cereals, meat meal, and minerals made average daily 
gains of 1.30 lb., whereas a comparable ration in which 9 percent dried Clostri- 
dium residue replaced the 10 percent meat meal in the ration made average 
daily gains of 1.35 lb. Another group which received 6 percent meat meal and 
5 percent Clostridium made average daily gains of 1.24 lb. The feed required 
per unit of gain on the different rations was similar. 

[Abstract.^ of papers on poultry production and breeding] (Poultry Sci., 

21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 465-1/66, 467-1/70, 1/70-1/79 ). — Abstracts of papers prepared 
for presentation at the 1‘J12 cancelled meeting of the Poultry Science Association, 
dealing with the results of experimental work, are presented as follows : Whey 
Solubles as a Source of Growth Factors in Chick Rations, by E. P. Berry, C. W. 
Carrick, R. E. Roberts, and S. M. Hauge (p, 465), Infiuence of Starting Rations 
Upon Subsequent Growth, by R. E. Roberts and G. W. Carrick (p. 477), Distillers’ 
Dried Solubles as a Vitamin Supplement for Cliick Rations, by R. E. Synold, 

C. W. Carrick, R. E. Roberts, and S. M. Hauge (p. 478), and Utilization of Fat by 
Chickens—A Method for Determining the Absorption of Nutrients, by D. Whitson, 

C. W. Carrick, R. E. Roberts, and S. M. Ilauge (p. 479) (all Purdue Univ.) ; 
Relation of Diet to Hatchability of Eggs Produced in Batteries and in Open-Front 
Houses, by H. R. Bird and J. A. Marvel (p. 465) (Univ. Md.) ; Crossbred Broilers 
and Layers Compared With Related Purebreds, by 0. H. Bostian and R. S. 
Dearstyne (p. 465), and Improvement of General Viability in Single-Comb White 
Leghorns Through Breeding, by C. H. Bostian and R. S. Dearstyne (pp. 465-460) 
(both Univ. N. C.) ; The Riboflavin Requirement of Turkeys for Hachability and 
Growth, by R. V. Boucher, H. Patrick, and II. C. Knandel (p. 466), Inheritance 
of Egg Shape, by D. R. Marble (p. 473), Inheritance in the Domestic Fowl of 
a Lethal Condition Affecting Both Mandibles, by D. R. Marble, E. V. Hammers, 
and J. A. Harper (p. 474), and The Nutritional Significance of Biotin in Chick 
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and Poult Nutrition, by H. Patrick, R. V. Boucher, R. A. Dutclier, and H. C. 
Knandel (v 476) (all Pa. State Col.) ; Nutritional and Economic Values of n 
Bluegrass i'osture for Laying Hens, by G. D. Buckner, W. M. Insko, Jr., and A. 
Harms (p. 400) (Ky. Bxi)t. Sta.) ; A Study of Modified Expressions of Sex-Linked 
Early Feathering, by M. I. Harrow (p. 4G8) (Kans. State Col.) ; The Effect of Soy- 
bean Meal on Hatchabilify, by L. E. Card (p. 407), Results of Hypoifiiysectomy in 
Growing Chickens, by A. Nalbandov and L. E. Card (p. 474) (Univ. 111.) ; The Im- 
portance of Livability to Wartime Egg Production, by C. D. Carpenter (p. 407) ; 
The Influence of Processing by Oiling on the Tntorir)r Quality of Shell Eggs 
After Storage, by J. S. Carver and R. J Evans (pp. 407-408), and The Calcium 
and Phosphorus Requirements of Single-Comb White Leghorn Pullets, by R. J. 
Evans and J. S. Carver (p. 409) (Wash. Expt. Sta.) ; Egg Production and Mor- 
tality of White Leghorns Fed High and Low Protein Rations, by T. B. Clark, 

T. D. Runnels, J. H. Rietz, and C. E. Weekley, Jr. (p. 408) (W. Va. Sta.) ; 
Sexual Activity in Guineas Subjected to All-Night TJght, by G. T. Davis and 
R. Penquite (pp. 468-409) fOkla. A. and M. Cnl.) ; The Experimental Induction 
of Ovulation in the Domestic Fowl, by R. M. Fraps and T. C. Byerly (p. 409), 
Growth Rate of Pullets in Relation to Production Characteristics and Viability, 
by C. D. G(»rdon (p. 470), Cow Manure as a Source of Certain Vitamins for 
Growing Chickens, by J. C. Hammond (p. 471), and The Composition of Turkeys 
of Different Bret'ds, by H. M. Harshaw, W. L. Kellogg, and R. R. R('ctor (p. 471) 
(all U. S. D. A.) ; Miscellaneous Observations on the A. O. A. C. Vitamin D 
Assay, by J. C. Fritz and H. R. Halloran (p. 409) ; Quantitative Requirement 
of the Hen for Pantothenic Acid, by M. B. Gill is, G. F. Ileuser, and L. C. Norris 
(p. 470), The Comparative Viahility of Unselccted Leghorns and Strains Bred 
for Resistance or Susceptibility to the Avian-Leukosis Complex, by F. B. Hutt, 
J. H. Bruckner, and R. K. Cole (p. 472), The Influence of Different Daily Periods 
of Illumination Upon the Body Weight of White Leghorn Males, by W. F. 
Lamoreux (p. 473), Factors Other Than Manganese Required To Prevent 
Perosis in Chicks, by J, McGinnis, L. C. Norris, and G. F. Heuser (]). 474), 
X-Ray Radiation in Detection of Fertility in Fresh Eggs, by A. L. Romanoff 
(p. 477), and The Relationship Between Body T( inperature and Genetic Re- 
sistance to Salmonella pullornm in the Fowl, by J. C. Scholes and F. B. Hutt 
(p. 477) (all Cornell Univ.) ; Study of Vitamin D From Different Sources and 
Its Effect on the Bone Ash Curve, by H. R. Halloran, E. V. Minasian, R. W. 
Collins, J. H. Hooper, and J. C. Fritz (p. 471) ; Further Observations on Vitamin 
D Stability, by J. L. Ilalpiii, J. H. Hooi)cr, E. II Kramke, and J. C. Fritz (p. 471) ; 
Observations on the Shank Pigmentation of Chicks, by V. Heiman and L. W. 
TIghe (pp. 471-472) ; The Feeding of Single Massive Doses of Vitamin D to 
Birds, by J. H. Hooper, J. L. Halpiii, and J. C. Fritz (p. 472) ; Strains of White 
Plymouth Rocks for Si)ecific Economic Pnri>oses, by R. G. Jaap (pi). 472-473) 
(Okla. Sta.) ; Acorns of the Willow Oak {Querem phcllos), A Source of Vitamin 
A Activity, by T. R. King and II. W. Titus (p. 473) (Va. A. and M. Col. and 

U. S. D. A.) ; Effect of Season and Heredity on the Incidence of Blood Spots, 
by 1. M. Lerner and W. R. Smith (p. 473) (Univ. Calif.) ; Hormonal Induction 
of “Broodiness” in Roosters, by A. Nalbandov and L. B. Card (pp. 474-475) ; 
Pastures for Developing Pullets and for Laying liens, by J. E. Parker and 
B. J. MeSpadden (p. 475), and Seasonal Variation in Semen Production in Male 
Fowls, by J. E. Parker and B. J. MeSpadden (p. 475) (both Univ. Teiin.) ; Corn 
Dried Distillers’ By-Products in Laying Rations, by R. T. Pa.khurst, C. R. Fellers, 
and J. W. Kuzmeski (p. 475), and The Nutritive Properties and Use of Crab 
Meal, by R. T. Parkhurst, J. A. Lubitz, M. S. Gutowska, and C. R. Fellers (pp. 
475-476) (both Mass. State Col.) ; The Value of B-Y Riboflavin Supplement for 
Replacing Dried Skimmilk in an All-Mash Laying Ration, by P. R. Record, 
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R. M. BetlikG, D. O. Keuuard, and V. D. Chamberlin (pp. 4Td-477) (Ohio Sta.) : 
Incubation Studies With Duck Kggs, by C. W. Upp and T. O. Culton (pp. 47S-479) 
(liU. Sta,) ; and Some Physiological and Morphologic^a] Comparisons Between 
Standard Bronze, Broadbreasted Bronze, and U. S. D. A. Small-Typo Turkeys, 
by A. G. Williams (p. 479) (Ohio State Univ.). 

Nutritional experiments with chickens, A. J. MAcl^oNAi^u (Indian Jour. Vet. 
Sci. and Anim. Unsh.. tl (Idil), No. S, pp. 201-238). — A mixed cereal ration sup- 
plemented with green feed and calcium fed to White Leghorn, Rhode Island 
Red, and desi chicks to 24 weeks of age gave poor growth, excessive mortality, 
and |K)or feed utilization. When this ration was supplemented with skim milk 
as a drink it proved satisfactory. The beat results were obtained when milk 
alone instead of milk and water were both provided up to 6 weeks of age. 
Soybean meal ns a supplement to the cereal ration Improved growth and egg 
production, but the results were not as good as when skim milk was supplied. 
This substance was especially important up to 6 weeks of age. The conclusions 
are based on the results of five experiments with about 100-200 chicks in each. 

Soybean meal in poultry feed, C. W. Carhick. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Flour 

Feed, (ldJ{2), No. 6, pp. J4-1.5 ). — In studies with young chicks (E. S. R., 
87, p. 697) soybean meal properly processed was found to supply a high quality 
of protein for supplementing corn, but it and corn were deficient in several 
mineral and vitamin factors which may be corrected by other common products 
or pasture. 

Observations on the value of whale-meat meal as a constituent of chick 
diets, with a note on the influence of added protein on the efficiency of 
utilization of the gross energy of a ration, B. T. Halnan (Jour. Apr. ISci. 
[England], 32 (19i2), No. 2, pp. 179-193). — Whale meat vacuum-dried at 80® C. 
and a sample dried at 145° were shown, when added to a cereal ration for 
chicks, to have high biological values as ascertained by slaughter tests. The 
nutritive values of the whale meat were less aCTocted by the lower temperature 
of drying, since the average weights of 26 chicks fed for 5 weeks with the 
vacuum-dried meal on a ration with a 17-percent protein level were 466.8 gm. 
as contrasted with 406.2 gm. for a group in which whale meal dried at 145" 
was substituted. Outbreaks of feather picking occurred In the whale meal 
i, roups for the same reasons us previously iioted for gizzard erosion (B. S. R., 
87, p. 262), The details and weights of the individual birds at 5-week intervals 
and the composition of the carcasses of individual birds are presented. 

The value of dairy products in nutrition, I, 11 (Poultry Set.. 21 (191^2), 
No. 5, pp. SSl-J^OG ). — Two papers arc presented. 

I. Basal rations for chick assays, R. A. Sullivan, B. Reeves, B. Bloom, and 
W. Rateike (pp. 387-395). — A basal ration of cereal products with casein and 
lactose was found to promote growth to an average weight of 232 gm. in Single- 
Comb White Leghorn cockerels at 8 weeks of age. When supplemented with 
filtrate factors, liver residue, factor W, and ribofiaviu, growth to 8 weeks was 
improved. With the combination of all these supplements the average 8 weeks’ 
weight was 678 gm. A mixture of dairy products consisting of dried butter- 
milk, dried skim milk, and dried whey gave equal results, but this was further 
improved by alfalfa meal, liver extracts, and liver residue to produce 8 weeks’ 
weights of over 700 gm. In a 6-week experiment 5 and 10 percent peanut meal 
as a supplement produced increased growth. In a further experiment a basal 
ration including 10 percent peanut meat was used in testing supplements of 
dried whey, yeast, and buttermilk. Each of these showed a definite Improve- 
ment, but the birds did not feather as rapidly or smoothly. Both yeast and 
buttermilk appeared to contain factors in addition to riboflavin. Several com- 
binations in basal rations were compared with chicks to 8 weeks of age. 
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In these tests more than 10 percent peanut meal without reducing the oat 
products and including alfalfa extract was tested. As a result a ration con- 
sisting of 20 percent oatmeal, corn meal 10, wheat bran 10, wheat middlings 10, 
ground oats 10, peanut meal 15, purified casein 10, lactosi* 5, salt mix 5, and 
oils (soybean oil, alfalfa extract, and cod-liver oil) 5 percent, was employed. 
Markedly subnormal growth was produced on the basal ration alone, but when 
supplemented with whey growth equal to that on a piacticnl ration was 
attained. 

TI. Growth factors for chicks^ R. A. Sullivan, R. Rloom, R. Reiwes, and W. 
Ratelke (pp. 596-400). — In experiments on growth of Single-Comb White 
Leghorn day-old chicks to 5-8 weeks of age, it was shown that dairy products 
contained in addition to riboilavin growth factors similar to a crude prepara- 
tion of the W factor needed in poultry mash. The presence in dairy products 
of a factor in yeast was Tided as a possible explanation of the extra growth 
obtained with the dairy products. Other experiments indicated that milk may 
contain an a^ yet unidentified member of the filtrate fraction. Pairy products 
seemed to be deficient in choline. The studios win-e conducted with chicks 
receiving heated and unh(*atcd rations comp<)urided as in the previous Investiga- 
tion, and with various supplements of dairy products, pantothenic acid, the 
W factor, and yeast and liver extracts and residues. 

The elfocts of feed supplements in the economy and efficiency of poultry 
feedUIng {Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt. [W4I], Pp. 3I-S2). — Results are briefly re- 
ported with six pens of pullets of the etfeets of buttermilk, cereal grasses, 
and grass Juice on the hatchability, percentage of thiek albumin, and yolk 
color of the eggs produced. 

A liver concentrate as a source of unrecognized vitamins required by 
the chick, L. R. Richardson, A. G. IIooan, and R. J. Karrasch. (Mo. Bxpt. 
Sta.). (Jotir. Nutr., 24 {1942) y No. /, pp. 65-72, fig. 1). — Chicks on n basal ration 
containing the known vitamins grew slowly and developed porosis (E. S. R , 85, 
p. 674), hut in further studies U was found that fuller’s earth at a pll of 1.0 
adsorbed unrecognized suhstanoos from a water extraction of liver and normal 
growth was promoted. Additions of water extract >f the liver plus 0.1 percent 
biotin or 1 percent fuller’s earth eluate furnished the needed supplement to 
the basal ration for groups of 10-22 chicks of each sex up to 6 weeks of age. 

Sunlight lamps for laying hens, P. E. Mussi ul and F. D. Yung (Nebraska 
Sta. Bui. 844 ( 1942 ) y pp. 5, figs. 5). — Single-Cornb White Leghorn hens were kept 
in good condition with comparable hatchability and egg production by furnish- 
ing daily 100 A. O. A. C. units of vitamin D per hen from fish oil or 2 hourjs* 
daily exposure of lots of 125 hens to S-1 or lamps placed 60 in. from the 
during the interval October 15 to March 15. 

Black rot in fresh shell eggs, A. R. Winter. (Ohio State tJniv.). {TJ. S. 
Egg end Poultry Mag.y 48 {1942) y No. 9y pp. 80G-509y 520). — Bacterial cultures 
of black rot eggs incubated at room temperature showed bacteria to be present 
iU 103 of 109 eggs cultured, while molds were present In the other C eggs. It 
was thought likely that these organisms had come from fecal material, soil, 
and water. It was assumed that the source of infection was dirt on the shell 
or water used in cleaning the eggs, and the black rot condition was prevented 
by producing cleah eggs. The genera and species of the bacteria found and 
the success in reculturing in fresh eggs are Indicated. 

Squab raising, A. R. Lee and K. IIaYnes {U. S. Dept Agr.y Earmers" Bui. 
684, (1942), pp. [2] +20, figs. 19).— A revision of the publication previously 

noted (K. S. R., 33, p. 872). 
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[Investigations with dairy cattle and milk products by the Ohio Station] 
{Ohio Sta. BuL GH {1940), pp. 41-iO, 50, 10, fig. 1). — Results of investiga- 
tions are briefly reported on feeds needed per unit of milk produced up to 
.‘350 lb. of fat per year; lowering the grain requirements of dairy cattle by 
hay and pasture feeding; ensiling carrots for milk production; wheat and 
alfalfa silage compared with alfalfa hay for milk production ; ground corn as 
a preservative for legume silage; irradiation of cows did not increase milk 
production but increased vitamin D in the milk; no difference in effectiveness 
on rickets of vitamin D from soft curd and homogenized milk; loss of vitamin 
C in milk prevented by cold temperature; carotene content of roughages 
reflected in milk; damage to reproductive organs from vitamin A deficiency; 
vitamin D content of milks ; and increased, use of roughages for milk i)roduction. 

[Pastures and feeding for dairy cattle by the (Georgia Coastal Plain Sta- 
tion J. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). {Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 32 {1941), 
pp. 61-'G9). — Permanent and annual pasture tests and grain feeding for daii-y 
cattle are briefly presented. 

Korean lespedt'za seed as a protein supplement for milk production, 

H. A. Hkuman and A. C. Raosdale {Missouri Sta. Bui. 451 {1942), pp. 7). — In 
two reversal feeding trials of 40 days’ duration each with 2 groups of 10 dairy 
cows, 188 lb. of Korean lespedeza s(vd satisfactorily rc'placed 75 lb. each of 
cottonseed meal and soybean meal for milk production and the maintenance 
of weight. The lespedeza-fed groups produced an average of 2fl.3t) lb. of 
fat-corrccl('d milk per day, while those on the normal ration produced aji 
average of 20.48 lb. Approximately equal amounts of grain, silage, and hay 
were consumed by the 2 groups. Digestion trials with 2 Holstein-Friesian 
heifers indicated that the ])rotcins of ground Korean lespedeza seed were equal 
to tliose of cottonseed meal and soybean meal. 

War eni<*rg<^‘ncy plans for rai.siiig calves aiul heifers, W. E. Krauss {Ohio 
Sta. Bimo. Bui. 218 (1942), pp. 149-155). — The nutritive requirement^ of calves 
are reviewed, wdth suggestions as to how essentials may be supplied with 
emergency feeds. 

The cow’s udder, W. E. Pkterhen {Minnesota Sta. Bui. 301 {1942), pp. 
16, figs. 10). — The cow’s udder is considered as to its growth, development, evolu- 
tion, external and internal structure, and circulation, and physiological func- 
tioning of milk secretion and milking. 

[Investigations of dairy bacteriology] {Jour. Bact., 44 {1942), No. 2, pp. 
255-250). — Th(i results of the following papers are abstracted; Observations on 
Bacteriological Condition of Creamery Water Supplies, by H. F. Long and 
R. T. Corley (Iow\a State Col.), and Influence of Growth at Low Temperature 
on Heat Resistance of Lactobacillus hulyaricus, by J. G. Voss and W. C. 
Frazier (Univ. Wis.). 

Bacteriological control of milk quality, L. Littt.e {Jour, Milk Technol,, 
5 {1942), No. 4, PP- 221-226). — Three samples of 10 cc. each were taken from 

I, 200 samples of milk collected at monthly intervals and tested by the methylene 
blue reductase test in comparison with the oval tube counts of Myers and 
Pence (E. S. R., 85, p. 6G1). When testing the milk with 6,000-20,000 and over 
20,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter approximately the same results were 
obtained, but there was an unbelievable difference between the grades of milk. 
The careless handling of utensils and milking machines was considered responsi- 
ble for the higher counts after pasteurization, but in many cases raw milk 
with low bacterial counts was responsible for high counts after pasteurization 
because of the presence of thermoduric organisms. Heat-resisting bacteria 
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were poor reducers for the methylene blue and resazurin tests, nnd therefore 
their presence with other bacteria may assist in their identification with un- 
sanitary production. The oval tube technic has proven its worth for replacing 
the standard plate count in routine control studies. 

The plate count and methylene-blue reduction test applied to milk, H. 
Baukwokth, J. O. Irwin, and A. T. R. iSlATTir^K {Jonr. Dairy Res. [London], 
12 (1941) f No. 5, pp. 265-S14, fig. 1). — Conii)arison of the plate counts of samples 
of milk showed this method to be slightly less discriminatory than the meth- 
ylene-blue reduction test observed every 5 min. but more sensitive than the 
methylene-blue test observed every half hour. Miscellaneous, special, and in- 
spected milk samples were investigated singly and in duplicate after different 
periods of treatment and when the plate counts were made on different kinds 
of media and for samples collected and stored for different intervals. The 
agreement between the methylene-blue test and the plate count was better tharj 
80 percent. Reduction time for a given plate count was affeeh'd by season 
(winter or summer), time of milking (morning or evening), and by age of 
the sample. Comparable results were obtained from the iilate count, the meth- 
ylene-blue test, and the fat test (Gerber) when the standard technic was rigor- 
ously adhered to. Comparable results of keeping quality as ascertained by the 
methylene-blue test at 15.5° C. were obtained between specific labf)ratories but 
not for general application. Minor changes in i)ro(liiction did not affect plate 
count or reduction time, but higher correlations were found in snimner than in 
winter milk. Addenda including statistical analyses of the different methods 
are included. Because of the case of conducting and repeating, the methylene- 
blue reduction test is preferred The studies were based on results obtained 
at four different laboratories. 

Dye reduction in milk related to Eli, pll and dissolved gases, J. M. Fkayior 
{Vermont Sta. Dul. 498 (1942), pp. 34, fig-^- 13 ). — Further study of dye reduc- 
tion in milk (E. S. R., 83, i). 810) led to the tentative conclusion that tht» high 
sensitivity of the resazurin dye reaction and the possible occurrence of color 
changes resulting from factors other than those attributable to a high bacterial 
content and physiological abnormalities indicated that the methy lone-blue test 
for milk quality is likely to give bettor results for the average milk plant 
operator than known modifications of the resazurin tost, especially without 
complete microscopic confirmation. Low count milk in bright sunlight acted 
the same to resazurin additions as poor quality milk. There was no relation 
between the moment of dye reduction and the pll. The Kh level at the 
resazurin pink stage was more variable than iliat occurring when the dye was 
fully reduced. In the interpretation of dye reduction tests it cannot be as- 
sumed that (1) all cell types in milk have the same inllueuce on dye reduction 
and dissolved gas depletion; (2) that oxygen is tlie only gas involved in the 
resazurin reduction; and (3) that all re.sazurin color modifications result from 
abnormalities deleterious to quality. The bacterial growth phase at the mo- 
ment of the test had much to do with the shape of the curve produced, and 
temperature was also a factor. Studies were made on divided samples of 
milk having different acidities, gas contents, cultures present, etc., in establishing 
the comparative time : potential curves. The studies made included colostrum, 
reconstituted milk, and milk from animals with mastitis. 

The freezing-point of milk. — The freezing-point and solids-not-fat con- 
tent of the milk of individual cows throughout a period of lactation, R. 
Aschaffenbubo and P. L. Temple (Jour. Dairy Res. [London], 12 (1941), No. S, 
pp. 315-321, figs. 2).— The relative constancy of the freezing point and solids- 
not-fat content of the milk from three Shorthorn cows over a period of 6 mo. 
was confirmed. No influence of state of lactation on the freezing iioint depress 
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Sion was observed, but ample supplies of spring pasture lowered the freezing 
point Extremes were not associated with different stages of the oestrous cycle. 

Thermodurio organisms in relation to high-temperature short-time pas- 
teurization, F. W. Fabian. (Mich. State Col.). {Jour, Milk TechnoL, 5 {19Wy 
No. 4, pp. 237-2 — Four groups of thernioduric bacteria were commonly found 
in milk which has survived pasteurization, namely, micrococci, streptococci, 
sarcinae, and bacilli. The cow’s udder and improperly cleaned utensils were 
the principal sources of thernioduric bacteria. The control of therinodurlc bac- 
teria is considered to be a producers* problem, while the control of thermophilic 
bacteria is a dealers’ problem. There is included a bibliography of 31 refer- 
ences on thermoduric bacteria and milk pasteurization. 

The influence of ammonia on the development of rancidity in milk, C. H. 
Oastell {Jour. Milk Teolmol,, 5 (1942), No, 4y PP* 195-201, fly. 1), — Small 
amounts of ammonia were found to lower the surface tension of milk and 
accelerate the development of rancid flavors at 5“ C. It seems doubtful if the 
c’onceutration of ammonia in tlie atmosphere of the barn where cows are being 
milked would ever be a major factor causing rancidity to develop in milk or 
cream. 

The “croam top” type bottle for laboratory sampling of homogenized 
milk, J. Levine and R. H. Feingou) (Jour. Milk Technol., 5 (1942), No. 4* PP. 
202-203, figs. 2). — Methods for sampling homogenized milk to comply with the 
regulations are presented. 

Problems incident to the production and use of homogenized milk, G. M. 
Tkout (Mich. Bxpt. Sta.). (Jour. Milk TechnoL, 5 (1942), No. 4, PP- 233-236). — 
A general discussion of problems arising from and the control of homogenization 
of milk. 

The rheology of butter, I-IIl, R. M. Dot3Y (Jour. Dairy Res. [Londoti], 
12 (1941) 1 No. 3, pp. 329-349, figs. 7). — Three studies in this series are briefly 
presented. 

I. Methods of measuring the hardness of butter (pp. 329-336). — The splitting 
or crumbling of butter samples caused a lack of reproducibility in the measures 
(tf hiTrdness of butter by the Srott-Blair apparatus (E. S. R., 81, p. 102). An 
improved method has been developed, based on resistance to different sized 
wires drawn through butter at different temperatures. 

II. The relation between rate of shear and shearing stress. The effect of 
temperature and of roAvorkivy on hardness and on stinctural viscosity (pp. 
337-343). — A practical measure for hardness of butter was furnished by the 
ratio of the rate of shear to the load. The viscosity of the butter decreased 
rapidly as the rate of shear increased at tomporatiires of 6°- 18" O. 

III. The effect of variation in buttermakiny condition.^ on the hardness of the 
butter (pp. 344-349). — Cream rapidly cooled after pasteurization made a harder 
butter than cream cooled less rapidly. The hardness of the butter was not 
influenced by the type of pasteurizer, temperature of cream during holding and 
churning, temperature of the wash water, and amount of working. 

A simplifleation of the Scott Blalr-Ooppen test for the pitching consistency 
of cheese curd, G. W. and M. F. Scott Blatb (Jour. Dairy Res, [London], 
12 (1941), No. 3, pp. 322-328, fly. 1). — Extensive study of the pitching test (E. S. 
R., 85, p. 813) .showed that m.ich less accuracy in timing is required to give 
satisfactory results In Cheddar cheese manufacture than was formerly thought 
necessary. 

The effect of dextrose and sucrose sugars upon the properties of Ice cream, 
W. H. B. Rfjt), K. R. Mineut, and C. W. Beckeb. (Univ. Mo.). ( foe Cream Rev., 
16* (1942), No. 2, pp. 18-21, 40, 50, figs. 5). — Batches of Ice (Team made up with 
10<-1S percent sucrose and 5-0 percent dextrose, respectively, showed that the 
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i*et>lacement of snrrosr had no signifioant effect on the acidity, pH, Tiscosity, 
or specific gravity of the mix, hut ice cream frozen in batch freezers gave a 
somewhat colder sensation than ice cream frozen in continuous freezers. 
Macroscopic study of the crystals showed ice cream from the continuous 
freezer to have a finer and closer texture than ir*e ci-eam from batch freezers. 
Ice creams containing dextrose wore slightly less sweet than samples made up 
entirely of sucrose. The resistance of samples of the ice cream melting-down 
remperature.s was related to the dextrose present. DilTcrcnces in the freezing 
point would in part explain the differences in the stability of ice creams contain- 
ing dextrose and sucrose. Smaller ice crystals were present in samples drawn 
from the continuous freezer at 22'* F. which contained sucrose than were 
present in dextrose samples. The crystalline structure was affected by the 
lemperaturc at which ice cream was drawn from the freezer. Tlie properties 
of the ice creams were not appreciably affected by variations in the freezing 
procedure in different types of freeztirs. 

A method for saving sugar in Ice cream manufacture, A. LEtoiiTON and 
<>. B. WiuaAAfS. (U. « D. S.>. (Tee Vreiiui Rev.. 2(i (/.9;;i). \o. 3. pp. 

^3, fifj. 1 ). — Study of methods of saving sugar in ice cream raaniifncture 
showed that less than 13 percent did not produce a sutficiently sweet i>rodu(*1. 
Four mixes containing 1.3 percent with varying ouantlties of fat and solids- 
not-fat showed the importance of con.sidering higher overruns to offset in- 
creased costs and employing high concentrations of sugar in the water of the 
mix. This allows the substitution of milk solids for sugar economically feas- 
ible. The substitution of otlier sweetening products for the sucrose is also 
j)roposed. 

Manual for dairy iiiaiiufacturing sliort courses (Ann Ardor, Mich.: EihvardR 
liros., 1940, pp. V+26(}, figs. S ). — ^This manual, prepared by the department of 
dairy manufactures of the Pennsylvania State College, contains much nsofnl 
information on the te.sting, inannfnctnring, and control of dairy products. 

VETERINAKY MEDICINE 

Approve<l laboratory teclinic: Clinical pathological, bacteriological, 
mycologicul, parasitological, serological, biochemical, and histological, J. A. 

Kolmee and F. Boekner (Acio York and Lojidon: J). Applclon^Century Co., 
[I 94 I], 3. ed.. pp. XXVJI~\-U21, pis. 12, figs. [38i]). — This work, prepared in col- 
laboration with 28 spe(!ialist.s and including laboratory methods to be u.sed 
by veterinarians, is presented in live sections. Section 1 (pp. 1~51), which 
consists of 3 chapters, relates to general laboratory methods; section 2 (pp. 
152-815), of 11 chapters, to clinical pathological methods; .section 3 (pp. 31(1- 
579), of 11 chapters, to bacteriological methods; section 4 (pp. 58CM)S8), of 6 
chapters, to serological methods; and section 5 (pp. 689-841), of 7 chapters, to 
chemical methods. Additional methods are given in an appendix (pp. 843-870). 

Veterinary surgery note.s, E. R. (Minneapolis, ]\linn.: Burgess J*uh. 

Co., 1942 , rev., pp. l2]+258, figs. 183). 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Ohio Station! (Ohio 
t^ta. Bui 617 (I 94 O), pp. 47, 58-59, 77-73).— The work of the year reported (E. S. 
li., 83, p. 540) relates to the failure of artificial sunlight to control Bangs 
disease, the shedding of mastitis germs by apparently normal cows, tetr;i- 
chloroethylene or a combination copper sulfate-nicotine sulfate the best control 
for gastrointestinal parasites of sheep, and the rotation of sheep and c.ittle 
on pasture as an aid In parasite control. 

(Work with animal diseases by the Rhode Island Station] (Rhode Island 
Sta. Rpt. [I 94 I], pp. 82-34). — The work of the year (E. S. R., 85, p. 815) reported 
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upon relates a^ain to infectious coryza {H[cmophilu8^ gallinarum) infection, 
infectious broucliilis, and autopsy examinations of fowl and small animals. 

Agricultural research in Great Britain — animal diseases (In Agricultural 
Research in Great Britain, London: Agr, Res, Council^ 19^2, pp. 64-7i), — A 
brief presentation of investigational work under way with diseases and parasites 
of livestock in Great Britain. 

[Contributions on eiidoparasitesl (Hclminfhol, Soc, Watih. Proc,y 9 (19i2)y 
No. 2y pp, 50-63y (}5-74y figs, 3), — Contributions presented include the following: 
Early Natural Infections of Suckling Pigs With Helminth Parasites, by J. S. 
Andrews and J. W. Connelly (pp. 56-57) , Observations on Fatalities in Sheep 
Caused Primarily by Heavy Natural Infections With the Stomach Worm Ilaemon- 
chus contortus, by K. C. Kates (pp. 57-GO), On the Survival of the Prcparasitic 
Stages of the Cattle Lungworm on Pastures, by D. A. Porter (pp. 60-G2), Death 
of Pigs Associated AVith the Presence in the Heart Tissue of Larvae of Strongg- 
tnidcs ransomiy by L. A. Spindler and C. H. Hill (pp. 62-03), New Host-Parasite 
Records (p. 65) and A New Nematode, Skrjahinema parva (Nematoda: Oxyuroi- 
dea), From Deer (pp. G6-G8), both by G. Dikmans, The Occurrence of Bartonella 
in Cases of Anaplasmosis and in Apparently Normal Cattle, by J. C. Lotze and 
G. W. Bowman (pp. 71-72), Earthworms as Possible Intermediate Hosts of 
Capillar ia caudhiflata of the Chicken and Turkey, by R. W. Allen and E. E. 
Wehr (pp. 72-73), and The Occurrence in the United States of the Turkey Ascarid 
Ascaridia dissimilis and Observations on Its Life History, by E. Wehr (pp. 
73-74) (all U. S. D. A.) ; and Inoculations AVith Trichomonas foetus (Protozoa) 
in White Rats and Mice, by B. B. Morgan (pp. 68-71) (Univ. Wis.). 

Studies on brucellosis in Mexico: Comparative study of various diagnostic 
tests and cIas.sitication of (he isolated bacteria, M. Ruiz Castaneda, R. Tovau, 
and R. Velez (Jour, Infect, DiseaseSy 70 {19J/2)t No, 2y pp. 97-102, figs, 2 ), — 
The classification of 150 strains of Brucella in 2G0 patients in Mexico revealed 
143 as B, mclitenslSy 5 B, ahortus, and 2 B. sui,s. 

Tlie Brucella complement fixation reaction, P>. AVise and II. AV. Cjiaio (Jour. 
Infect. Discixses, 70 (191^2), No, 2, pp. 147-151). — It is concluded that in general 
the Brucella compU'inent fixation reaction possesses no advantage over the more 
easily perfoianed agglutination te.st. However, because the appearance of com- 
plement-fixing antibodies frequently precedes tliat of agglutinins, comidement 
fixation may be occasionally useful for the diagnosis of acute brucellosis. Brucella 
polysacchari<le, brucellin, and brucellergin have been found to provoke the 
appearance of complement-fixing antibodies when injected intravenously into 
ral)bits and intracutaneously into humans. 

Studies on the transmjs.sion of lymphocytic choriomeningitis virus by 
arthropods, A. Milzer (Jour, Infect. Diseases, 70 (1942), No. 2, pp. 152-172, 
fig!<. 3). — In work with the guinea ing the transmission of lymphocytic chorio- 
meningitis by the yellow-fever mosquito occurred by bite when the mosquitoes 
were incubated at various constant temperatures ranging from 26® to 34® C., 
wliile no virus was detected in mo.squitoes incubated at 25® and lower or at 37°. 
Best results in transmission were obtained with mosquitoes kept at 28®, 30®, 
and 32®. Successful transmission occurred at periods of time varying from 7 
to 38 days following the infective blood meal. Six attempts to transmit lympho- 
cytic choriomeningitis from inL^cted to normal guinea pigs by the northern house 
mosquito and Aedes alhopictus incubated at room temperature (22®-25®) at 
intervals ranging from 5 to 15 days were unsuccessful. Successful transmission 
of lyttiphocytic choriomeningitis from infected to normal guinea pigs by means 
of bedbugs incubated at 22°-25® was obtained in 11 of 18 attempts at Intervals 
of time ranging from 10 min. to 85 days. In one instance transmission of the 
virus from an infected mouse to a normal guinea pig by bedbugs after 16 days 
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liad elapsed was demonstrated. Both male and female bedbugs as well as first- 
stage larvae were able to transmit the virus. Evidence was presented showing 
that bedbugs are unable to transmit infection by bite alone and that transmission 
usually occurs only when the bugs are allowed to defecate on the bitten area. 
Virus was detected in dried feces collected from infected bedbugs as long as 85 
days from the time of infection. Infection was also transmitted by rubbing 
infected bug feces on the lightly scarified skin f)f noi-mal guinea pigs. One cx- 
j)eriment was made showing that virus may ix'rsist through molting from first 
to second larval stages, but not when the same bedbug lot molted to the third 
and fourth larval stages. Transovarial transmission of the virus to subsequent 
larvae was demonstrated in one instance, but two attempts to repeat this ex- 
ixudment were unsuccessful. Attempts to transmit infection by forcing mice 
and guinea pigs to swallow living, infected bedbugs in gelatin capsuh»s failed. 
One successful transmission experiment was done umhu* conditions which 
approxiinat(‘d those occurring in nature. 

One attempt to transmit lymphocytic choriomeningitis from an infected to 
a normal rlu'sus monkey by uncontrolled feeding of rhesus monkey lice {Eiipcdi- 
cinuft Jongiceps (Paig(^r) ) failed. The virus, however, was shown to survive 
for at least 21 hr. in infected monkey lice incubated at 22°-2^)^ Four attempts 
to transmit lymphocytic* choriomeningitis by uncontrolled fcjoding of infected 
mites (AtricholarlapH glaagowi (Ewing)) incubated at room temperature on 
normal mice at intervals ranging from a few minutes to 25 days gave negative 
results. The virus, however, \vus shown to survive for at least 25 days iu infected 
mites. Successful transmission was obtained by forcing niice and guinea pigs 
to swallow living infected mites in gelatin capsules. 

Encephalomyelitis in Saskatchewan, IfMl (prcliininary report), K. O. 
D.wrsoN (Ctnuid. J*ub. Health Jour.^ S3 No. 8, pp. S8S-398, figs. 2 ). — 

An account of an epidemic of this disease in man in the summer of 1041 due to 
the western typo. 

Western equine encephalitis, G. D. W. Camkuon {Canad. Puh. llcallh Jovr. 
S3 U9/f2), No. 8, pp. 383-387 ). — A discussion of this disease, particularly as it 
applies to Canada. 

Mosquitoes and eiic<‘plialitis in the Yakima Valley, Washington, I— 
(Jour. Infect. Diseases, 70 (1942), No. 3, pp. 268-283, figs. 4). — This contribution 
appears in five parts. 

I. Arthropods tested and recovery of western cqiime and St. Lovis viruses from 
CiiJCiX iarsalis CoquiUclt. W. M. Ilammon, W. C. Reeves, B. Brookman, and E. M. 
Iziimi (pp. 26:1-20(1) (Univ. Calif., Wash. State Col., U. S. D. A., et al.).— During 
a 4-mo. period in the .summer of 1941, 15,(510 living arthropods, of which 12,466 
wore mo.sqnitoes, w(‘re collected, frozen, and inoculated into laboratory animals 
for the puri)ose of virus isolation. From C. tnrsalis three strains of St. Louis 
encephalitis virus and five strains of western equine encephalomyelitis virus 
wore isolated. No vims was i.solnted from other species of mosquitoes, though 
the samples of Aedes, Thcohnldia, and Anopheles wore of such order that, had 
inh'clion rates been equal to those of Culcx, isolations would have been probable. 
During the period of 41 days when all infected mosquitoes were caught at least 
1 of every 386 G. iarsalis was infected and at least 1 of every 813 of all mosquitoes 
caught. Final identification of viruse.'^ was by neutralization tests with specific 
hyperimmune serums. 

II. Methods for collecting arUtropods and for isolating tvestern equine and 
St. Louis viruse.% W. M. Ilammon, W. C. Reeves, and E. A. Izumi (pp. 267-272) 
(Unlv. Calif., Wa.sh. 8tnle Col., U. S. D. A., ct al.).— Methods for obtaining 
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suitable live specimens of certain arthropods lor virus isolation, together with 
methods of handling for identification, are described. 

III. Feeding hahits of Culcx tarmlis Coq., a mosquHn host of the viruses of 
ufesterti eqniyic and St. Louis encephalitis, F. B. Bang and W. C. Reeves (pp. 
1178 274) (Univ. Calif., Wash. State Col., U. S. D. A., et al.). — Through precipitin 
tests it was demonstrated that C. larsafis feeds in nature on cows, hoi'ses, man. 
pigs, dogs, chickens (other birdsV), and .sheep. It is i)ointcd out that if this 
species is demonstrated to be an efficient vector of western equine and St. Louis 
viruses of encephalitis this widespread feeding makes it possible for it to spread 
the infection among many mammals and birds. 

IV. A trap for collecting live mosquitoes. W. C. Reeves and W. M. ITaminon 
(pp. 275-277) (Univ. Calif.). — Description and illustrations are given of a trap 
that was designed for the collection of live mo.squitoes during an extensive held 
survey. 

V. Snmumry of rase against Culcx tarsalis Coquillctt as a vector of the St. 
Louis and western equine viruses. W. M. Hammon, W. C. Reeves. B. Bro<jkman, 
and C. M. Gjullin (pp. 278 288) (Univ. Calif., AVash. State Col., U. S. D. A., 
et al.). — The evidence here* reviewed indicates that C. tarsalis is the most 
important vector of western equine and St. Louis encephalitis viruses in (he 
Yakima Valley. Its po.ssible role elsewhere will have* to bo .iiidged on the 
basis of local observation.s. A summary of experimental ai'thropod transmission 
of the western type of the equine enceidialomyelitis virus given in tabular form 
reveals (1) its transmission by nine species of mosquitoes {Aedrs spp.), the 
bloodsucking conenose, and a tick {Dcnmicenfor andersoni) and (2) nontrans- 
mission by six other mosquitoes {Aedes three, Anopheles two, Culex one), a 
i-eduviid bug (Triatoma ruhida Uhler), three flics {Lgperosia, Tahanus, 8to- 
)noxys), the cat flea, and Diamanus montanus. 

Studies on ea.stern equine encephalomyelitis. — VI, Facilitation of infec- 
tion in the mon.se, L. S. King (Jour. Expt. Med.. 76 (/.9>}2), No. Jf, pp. S2r)-SS/f. 
figs. 2). — In continuation of these studies (E. S. R., 82, p. (>88) 50 p(*rcont glycerine 
inj('ctcd intraporitoneally, intramuscularly, or intravenously was found to 
crdiance greatly the activity of equine encephalomyelitis virus injected intra- 
muscularly, increasing its virulence up to a hundredfold. The same effect is 
produced by very concentrated .sodium chloride. Tlie re.siilt appeai\s due to 
dehydration of the nervous .system, .suddenly produced. Gradual withdrawal 
of body fluids, produced by depriving animals of drinking water, results in 
sharp concentration of the blood, equal to that produced by glycerine or salt, 
but such deprivation of water alone does not result in signitic.ant dehydration 
of the brain nor does it have any effect on virus action. The facilitation effect 
is jiot produced by drastic procedures involving shifts of electrolytes without 
lo.ss of total water from the brain. Glycerine has no facilitating action when 
the virus is administered intraiiasally or intra ocularly, siigge.sting a fundamental 
difference in pathogenesis between the.se routes and the intraransculnr. 

Search for sources and carriers of equine encephalomyfditls virus, R. 
Gwatkin and I. W. Moynihan (Canad. Jour. Res., 20 (19^2), No. It, Sect. 7), 
pp. 321-337 ). — Examinations were made of tlie brains of many fowl and mammals 
and the spleens of .several others, also many insects and ticks, but only two 
ground .squirrels were found infected with the equine encephalomyelitis virus. 
This is said to be the second occasion on which result.s have suggested the 
presence of virus in a very smal' amount in ground squirrel brains (E. S. R., 85, 
p. 824). 

Induced resistance of the central iic‘rvous system to experinientid infec- 
tion with equine encephalomyelitis virus. — I, Neutralizing antibody in the 
central nervous systf'm In relation to cerebral resistance, I. M. Morgan, R. W. 
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S0HLE8INOKE, and P. K. Outsky {Jour, Expt. Med., 16 {li)It2), No. J,, pp. S51~H6i), 
figs. 2). —Neutralizing antibody to equine encephalomyelitis virus was found in 
the spinal fluid of rabbits snflicieiitly vaccinated witli active or formalin-iuacli 
vated virus. Antibody was speciflc for tlie western or for the eastern virus. 
Neutralizing capacity of spinal fluid was equivalent to that of a 1:300 dilution 
of serum of the same animal and was of the same order of magnitude as that of 
pei-fused brain of a vaccinateil animal. Vaccinated rabbits which showed anti- 
body in the spinal fluid resisted intracerebral or intracisternal injection of active 
virus. This immunity was sijecillc, i. e., there was no cross-reaction between the 
(‘astern and western virus after vaccination with formalin-inactivated virus. On 
I be othtir band, lack of antibody in the spinal fluid, even when antibody was 
demonstrable in the undiluted serum, was associat(*d with lack of cerebral 
jesistance. 

The starling (Sturuus vulgaris L,) and foot-and-mouth disease, W. S. 
Huixough (Hog. jSoc. [Lo/idonj, J'roc., i^cr. B, 161 (19/^6), Ao. 86 , i, pp. 1-12, 
figs. 9). — Circumstantial evidence is presented which suggests the possibility of 
a connection between the starling and the occurrence of unexplained outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease. The starling is singled out as the one common succies 
of bird in the British Isles which is intimately connected with cattle, and it is 
shown that striking correlations exist between the migrations, movements, and 
distribution of this siX'cies and the geographical and munthJy incidence of the 
dis(‘ase. An attempt is also made to analyze* tin? position of foot-and-mouth dis- 
(^as(‘ in Finland, Sweileai, and Denmark, lii the case of Swedem, where the? 
starling is absent iu autumn and wiiiter, a graph is obtained which is the reverse? 
of that for the British Isles where, in autumn and winter, the starling is most 
numerous. 

Starling movements and spread of foot-and-mouth disease*, \V. S. 
Buixough (Nature [London], I 49 (191^2), No. 3790, pp. 68S-685, figs. 3). — This 
contribution is based upon the study above noted. 

K\perimt‘iital infection of the eliick embryo with the virus of pseudo- 
rabies, F. B. Bang (Jour, Expt. Med., 76 (1942), No. 3, pp. 263-270, pis. 2). — 
The chick embryo resixjiids to experimental infection with the? virus of jjseudo- 
rabies with a disease patte*rii simulating the? natural infection. Virus lesions of 
the membrane are followe?d by infection of all tissues of the ce?nlral nervous 
system. 

Studies on the Salmonella group : Methods of isolation and pathogenicity 
of strains occurring in the iiite.stines of chickens, W. L. AIallman, J. F. Ryef, 
and K. Matthews. (Alich. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 70 (1942), No. 3, 
pp. 253-262). — Methods used for the isolation of Salmonella from man were 
found by the authors to be applicable to av-an intestinal contents. A combined 
method using tetrathionate broth as an e*iiriclime‘nt medium and either MacCon- 
key’s agar or bismuth sulfite agar as diiTere?nlial media is described. The need 
of a selective medium to isolate Salmonella from intestinal contents and fews is 
ai)parent from the results (obtained where organisms of the Salmonella and 
Escherichia groups were mixed. The latter obscures or overgrows the Salmonella 
ejrganisms when no inhibitory agent is present. The following organisms were 
isolated from the intestinal contents or fences of chickens: S. aOerdecn, S. give, 
S. California, 8. loorthiugton, S. oranienhurg, S. jxiratyphi B, new hrunswick, 
8. urlana, S. hvittingfoss, S. muenchen, and S. pullorum. Of the species isolated, 
8 . California, 8 . urbana, 8. aberdeen, 8. give, and 8. hvittingfoss have not pre- 
viously been reported from chickens. A total of 204 birds were examined in this 
study using the recommended technic and media for isolation of Salmonella. 
From the intestinal tracts of 48 of these, 72 strains of organisms were isolated 
which were found to belong to the Salmonella group. Twenty-two birds carried 
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Salmonella othor than *S^. pullornm; 35 of the strains were S. pullorum. None 
of the salmonellas isolated from chicken intestinal contents or feces showed any 
pathogenicity for monkeys (Macaciis rheftns) when fed in excessive doses. 

A group of conform bacilli serologically related to the genus Salmonella, 
C, A. Peluffo, P. R. Edwards, and D. W. Bruner. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. 
Infect. Diseases, 70 {1942), No. 2, pp. 1S5-J92). — Description is given of a group 
of seven paracolon strains which iK)ssess llagellar antigens closely related to 
those of S. diisseldorf and 8. cerro. The seven strains, the majority of which 
were isolated from diseased animals, composed live serologic types whose anti- 
genic composition was determined. All the bacilli fermented lactose slowly and 
liquefied gelatin. They are Enterobacteriaceae whose biochemical proijerties do 
not coincide with those of any of the genera now recognized. 

New epidemiological aspect of spotted fever in the Gulf coast of Texas, 
L. Anigstein and M. N. Bader {Science, 96 {1942), No. 2494, PP- 357-358).- 
Report is made of several cases of spotted fever in an ar(*a of the Gulf coast of 
Texas, apparently transmitted by the lone star tick. 

On penicillin, K. Meymr, E. Ciiaffei:, G. L. llonny, M. 11. Dawson, E. Schwenk, 
and G. Fleisher {Science, 96 (1942), No. 2479, pp. 20-21). — Description is given 
of a method for the extraction from PenirilUum notatum of penicillin, a powi?r- 
ful antibacterial substance discovered by Fleming'^ in 1921). Compared to other 
naturally occurring bactericidal substances like pyocyanine, gliotoxin, grami- 
cidin, or actinoinycin, tlie isolatiou of penicillin proved ratlier difiiciilt. This is 
due to the great instability of the agent and to the simultaneous production 
by the mold of many yellow pigments of similar chemical prope]*ti(‘S which are 
practically inactive as bactericidal agents. Reference is made to the remarkable 
chemotherapeutic effect of purified penicillin, coupled with a low toxicity, as 
reported by Chain and his associates in 1940.* 

Activity of penicillin in vitro, G. L. IIobuy, K. Meyer, and E. Chaffee {So<\ 
Expt. Biol, and Mod. Proc., 50 (1042), No. 2, pp. 277-280). — The findings here 
reported confirm the observations of II. W. Florey et ah'* on the antibacterial 
activity of penicillin against gram-i)ositive organisms, rrepaj’ations have been 
obtained of such activity that 0.03y inhibits the growth of 2 to 4 million hemo- 
lytic streptococci. This represents an equivalent of 240-250 Oxford units pc*r 
milligram. 

Observations on the mechanism of action of penicillin, G. L. Hobby, 
K. Meyer, and E. Chaffee {Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 {1942), No. 2, 
pp. 281-285, figs. 3). — In continuation of earlier work (see above), it was shown 
that penicillin acts either as a bacteriostatic or bactericidal agent depending 
on the experimental conditions. The number of organisms decreases at a con- 
stant rate until 99 percent of the organisms have been destroyed. The rate of 
killing varies with different organisms. The action of penicillin on hemolytic 
streptococci is not accompanied by lysis of the organisms. No detectable amount 
of i)enicillin is destroyed or absorbed from solution by the organisms. It appears 
to be effective only when active multiplication takes place. 

Chemotherapeutic activity of penicillin, G. L. Hobby, K. Meyer, and E. 
Chaffee {Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 (1942), No. 2, pp. 285-288). — Peni- 
cillin has been shown to be highly effective against hemolytic streptococcus and 
pneumococcus infections in mice when given subcutaneously, intravenously, or 
intraperitoneally. When given in the form of oil suspensions or dry i)ellets, 
a single subcutaneous injection confers a high degree of protection. Penicillin 
is apparently non toxic within the range of therapeutic dosage*. 

^ Brit. Jour. Rxpt. Pathol. 10 (1029), No. pp. 22G- 22G, figs. 4. 

* Lancet [London], 1940, 11, No. S, pp. 22G-228. 

• Lancet [London], 1041, II, No. 7, pp. 177-188, 189, figs. 8. 
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Chronic toxicity of diplionylene sulfide to the albino rat, J. O. Thomas, 
V. Deeds, and A. ,T. Cox. (U. S. D. A. et al.). {Food Res.y 7 {19/, 2), No, 2, pp, 
161-169, fig. 1). — The continued feeding of diphenylene sulfide to young male 
albino rats for 165 days resulted in lessened growth rates on concentrations 
of 0.10 and 0.05 percent, but not on 0.025 percent, in the diet. Food consumption 
decreased as the slopes of the growth curves decreased and varied inversely 
with the concentration of diphenylene sulfide in the diet. Retardation of growth 
on the 0.05-percent dosage level was due to the decrease in food intake. Even 
on the diet containing 0.10 percent diphenylene sulfide inanition was chiefly 
responsible for the inhibition of growth. The spleens of the experimental ani- 
mals decreased in weight as the dose of the sulfide increa.st*d. The histology 
of the organ, however, remained normal. A liglit brown pigmentation of the 
epithelial cells of the proximal convoluted tubules of the kidneys was seen. There 
was no evidence of cell destruction or of blood injury. 

Control of sheep diseases, R. R. Dykstua, L. IM. Roderick, J. W. Dumb, 
11. Farley, and J. H. WurixocK {Kansas Sta. Cir. 212 {1942), pp. 19). — ^A prac- 
tical account of the diseases of sheep and their control. 

The occurrence of uncomplicated cobalt deficiency of slice]) in South 
Australia, I. W. McDonald {Austral. Vet. Jour., IS {191,2), No. 3, pp. 107-115, 
figs. 5). — Evidence is presented of the occurrence of a simple dietary deficiency 
of cobalt in shoe]) in South Australia. There wnis no evidence that a deficiency 
in copper was involved. 

The efficacy of cobaltized salt for the prevention of cobalt deficiency 
symptoms in sheep, J. E. Rowstead, J. P. Sackvllle, and R. D. Sinct^mb {Sci. 
Agr., 22 {191,2), No. 8, pp. 4'^9-4^1, fig. 1). — The feeding of cobaltized salt was 
as satisfactory as the feeding of cobalt chloride in solulion to thrifty sheep on 
a low cobalt ration, as evidenced by the similarity in average growth, reproduc- 
tion, and fleece weigh! s of the two groups. Under the conditions of the trial 
the use of a cobaltized salt mixture containing 4 oz. of cobalt chloride pox ton 
of salt provided 64 percent as much cobalt as wlu*n 8 mg. of cobalt in solution 
was fed weekly. This lower cobalt intake was sufficient to maintain the ewes 
in as satisfactory a condition as when larger amounts were administered in 
solution. 

Enzootic ataxia and copper deficiency of sheep in Western Australia, H. W. 
Rennetts and A. B. Beck {Austral. Council Sci. and Indus. Res. Bui. 147 {1942), 
pp. 52). — This summary of enzootic ataxia, a disease of the unweaned lamb 
characterized clinically by a failure of coordination of muscles of the hind 
limbs and pathologically by demyelination of the nervous system, a typical 
degeneration of the spinal cord being pathognomonic, is followed by a discussion 
of the effect of copper deficiency in adult sheep. A low copper status of the 
mothers (liver, blood, and milk) and of the affected progeny (liver and blood) 
has been constantly demonstrated in all ca.ses investigated. The disease is pre- 
vented by administration of copper supplements to the mother, and in the lamb 
the course of the disease is arrested by copper treatment. Copper promotes 
optimal growth in lambs and has a marked beneficial effect on the adult members 
of the flock, aiu'iuia and other signs of ill health being absent in the breeding 
ewe and wool growth being normal throughout. A list is given of 53 references. 

Urinary calculi in sheep: A short review of relevant literature, W. I. B. 
Beveridge {Austral. Vet. Jour., 18 {191,2), No. 3, pp. 127-132) .—This review is 
presented with 19 references to the literature. 

The parasitic worms of .sheep in Scotland and thtdr control, D. Robertson 
{Highland and Agr. Soc. Scot. Trans., 5. ser., 54 {191,2), pp. 51,-79, figs. 8). 

Survival of sheep nematodes in pastures, D. A. Shorb. ( U. S. D. A.). {Jour. 
Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 65 {191,2), No. 7, pp. 329-337). — The importance of pasture rota- 
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tion for the control of jjastrointostinal parasites of sheep led to the experimental 
work with their more important nematode parasites conducted at the Beltsville 
Research Center in 1938-30 here reported. In the first experiments on summer 
pastures it was shown that the time necessary for the pastures to become free 
from preparasitic sta^^es of the nematodes originally present was less than 
3.5 mo. The second experiment reduced this pi'riod tr> less than 2.5 mo. The 
third experiment showed that the time may be only 2 mo., and that even the 
presence of an abundance of shade and a heavy growth of grass may not protect 
the early stages of the nematodes. In the winter or late fall there was no 
development to infect ivity of i)reparasilic stages of ovine nematodes, but a small 
number of Ostertagia and Trirhosi rojigylits in the egg or preinfeotive larval 
stage survived and developed to the infective stage the following spring. There 
was evidence that i)reinfective stages of Nenuitodirns and Ontcrtagia survived 
the cold weather of early spring but did not become infective until late in the 
spring. Eggs of Trirhimft ovis survived on the pasture for as long as 3.5 ino. 
in summer. 

liistcrellosis in a goat, R. Gii-tord and D. F. Kvkt.etii. (Ark. Expt, Sta.). 
7o7/r. Amer. Yet. Med. AnRoc.y JOl (/.942), No. 738, pp. figa. 3). — Deserip- 

tiori is given of a ca.se of listeriosis, or “circling disease,” in a goat from 
northwestern Arkansas. Listeria, monocytogenes was isolated from the brain 
of this animal. Its morphology, motility, cultural characteristics, biochemical 
behavior, pathogenicity, and agglutination reactions are outlined in detail. 

Diseases of swine, (’. G. Grey and C. A. Dare (?/. <8. Dept. Agr., Farmers" 
But. 1914 {1942), pp. 32, figs. 7). — This practical account supersedes Farmers’ 
Ilulletin 1244 (E. S. R., 49, p. 787). 

A study of hemolytic streptococ ci from a horse treated with sulfanilamide 
after streptococcal baoteriemia developed during immunization, J. L. Hendry 
(Jour. Infect. Diseases, 70 (1942), No. 2, pp. 112-118, figs. 4). — “Hemolytic 
streptococci isolated fnaii tlie blood i.akon the day before death from a horse 
under treatment for 10 days with sulfanilamide for streptococcal bacteriemia 
were found to be considerably more resistant in vitro to the action of sulfa- 
nilamide than the standard culture with which the horse was being immunized. 
Those recovered from one of the heart valves at autopsy appeared to be defi- 
nitely less resistant than those from the blood but more resistant than the 
standard strain. The hemolytic streptococci from the spleen were found to 
be markedly susceptible to the action of the drug. Evidence was obtained that 
the resistance of the micro-organisms in the blood to sulfanilamide increased 
progressively during therapy. There was apparently no decrease after 14 
mouse passages in the resistance to the drug of the one culture tested. Sulfa- 
nilamide-inhibiting activity was demonstrated in broth filtrates of the standard 
strain as well as of the strepto<jocci from the blood, heart, and spleen. The 
inhibiting activity was produced sooner by the drug-resistant micro-organisms. 
The presence of a primary aromatic amine in the filtrates was not detectable.” 

Rabies, L. T. Webster (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942, pp. VI-{-168, figs. 8).— 
In part 1 at this work the diagnosis of rabies is presented in six chapters and 
in part 2 the prevention of rabies in four chapters. A 13-pagc list of references 
is included, and additional data, including tables on the immunizing latency 
of anti rabies vaccine, are given In appendixes. 

Estudios Inmunologicos sobre la pluralhhul dc los virus rabi<*os en Vene- 
zuela (Immunological studies on the plurality of rabies viruses in Vene- 
zuela) , V. Kubes and F. Galma (Hot. fn.sl. Invest. Vet. \VeMezuela^, 1 (1942), 
No. 1, pp. 49; Kng. abs., pp. 43~4h). 

Experimeutai nicotinic acid deficiency in tfi<* adult silver fox, A. Z. Hodso.v 
and J. K. I.kx)SL 1. (U. S. D. A., Cornell Univ., et al.). (Vet. Med., 37 {191/2), 
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No, /i, pp. figs, S). — “Nicotinic acid deficiency was pnaJuced exj>eri- 

inen tally in 10 adult silver foxes. The symptoms of the deficiency are infiamwl 
and pus-filled areas in the cheek and around the tooth- — more raroly on tho 
tongue, refusal of food, gastrointestinal htmiorrhago, and finally a collapse 
condition in which the animal has become completely relaxed and at least 
partially unconscious. Five animals which received oral administration of 
nicotinic acid before the collapse .stag(» of the deficiency was reached recovertMl 
completely. Five animals which reached the collapse stage, even though nico- 
tinic acid was given to 3 of them, died. Other than the collapse of the animal, 
there is no clear line of demarcation between the mild and severe deficiency, 
as the degree of mouth inflammation varies from animal to animal and often 
j*ecedes slightly in the collapse stage.** 

Spontaneous coccidioidal graniiburia in the lungs of wild rodents, E. T.. 
Asiibukn and C. W. Emmons {Arch. Pathol., 5^ (1942), No. 5, pp. 79I-H00, 
figs. 3). — A further report of findings in rodents trapped in tlie desert around 
San Carlos, Ariz. (E. S. 11., 8C, p. S2S). 

A serological study of some avian relationships, R. ,]. Dkfaloo. Hliitgers 
Univ.). (Biol. Bui, 83 (10 J, 2), No. 2, pp. 205-218, fig. 1). 

Th<^ immunization of fowls against mosquito-borne IMasmodiiim gal- 
Ihiaeeum by injections of serum and of inactivated homologous sporozoites, 
V. F. UXJSSIXL and H. N. IMoiian (Jour. B.rpl. Mrd., 76 (10J,2). No. 5, pp. ',77-yjrj, 
fig. 1). — Report is Tiiade of attempts to immunize domestic fowls against inosquito- 
horne infections (^f P. gal lino cc it m by means of (1) vaccination with inactivated 
homologous sporozoites, (2) injections of scrums, both normal sheep serum and 
serum from fowls chronically infected with homologous Plasmodium, and (3) 
combinations of both sporozoite vaccine and serum. “It was possible to reduce 
the normal malaria (U'ath late (55.4 percent) in these fowls by each of the 
above methods hut most markedly by the combined i)rophylactic treatment. 
Mortality rates were 21.1 percent in vaccinated fowls, 16.7 percent in serum- 
tn'atcd fowls, and 7.3 in those liaving the combined tri*atment. Intensity of 
infecftion was measured by counting the percentage of red colls infected each 
day. It was found that in each group of fowls having prophylactic treatment 
the average of highest percentages of red cells infected was less than in un- 
treated malarious fowls (30.1 percent). The average figure was 20.5 percent 
in vaccinated fowls, 17.0 percent in those having serum injections, and 15.0 
percent in those having combined treatment. The prepatent period was not 
markCMlly affected l>y any of the proi)hylactic procedures. It averaged 0.1 days 
in the untreated gnmp, 8.0 days in both the vaccinated and serum-treated 
groups, and 0.7 days in the group having combined treatment.’* 

Reciprocal traiisinission tests with Inieetious catarrh of chickens, mice, 
and rats, J. B. Nklson (Jour. Expt. ited., 76 (1042), No. 3, pp. 253-262). — In 
observations conducted over a period of 5 yr. infectious catarrh of chickens 
(fowl coryza of slow onset) was not transmissible to mice or rats by nasal 
instillation of the specific coccobacilliform bodies. Exudates were also inactive 
in both rodents on foot pad injection. The infectious catarrhs of the mouse and 
the rat were reciprocally transmissible by the nasal injection of exudates or 
tissue cultures of the respective coccobacilliform bodies and by direct contact. 
Exudates and cultures also produced an arthritic reaction in both hosts on foot 
pad injection. The coccobacilliform bodies of mouse catarrh were innocuous in 
chickens on nasal instillation, whereas those of rat catarrh were established 
locally but were maintained for only two passages. In the opposite host each 
of the two rodent forms of infectious catarrh reproduced the typical features 
of the naturally acquired disease, a highly fatal pneumonia being characteristic 
of the mouse hut not of the rat. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

I Agricultural engineering investigations by the Ohio Station] {Ohio StO- 
liuL 617 {low, PP’ 67-68) —Tlmse included work on corn storage, showing, 
among other results, that corn dried to less than 14 percent moisture content 
should be placed in tight bins to prevent reabsorption of moisture, although 
ample ventilation is necessary to prevent molding of green corn (coop. 11. S. I). A.) ; 
and barn curing exi)cri merits, showing that alfalfa hay will undergo about 
three-fourths of the lu'cessary moisture reduction in about 4 hr. of good held 
drying, after which the remainder of the necessary drying can be done by 
means of air dl•i^en hy a jiressure fan through suitahle air tines in the barn, 
with improvement in the nutritional quality of the hay. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1940, parts 1, 3, R, 5, 8; 
1941, parts 7, 9, 10, 13-14 (U. 18. Oral Survn/, W(ttcr-l8upi>J}j Papers 801 
(19//2), pp. IX-i-567, pi. 1: 802 {WJ,2), pp. VIII+//',1, pi. /; 803 (t0'/2), pp. /X-|- 
662, pi. 1; SOr> ( 10^,2), pp. Vir-p:jJ,0, pi. 1; 808 HOW, pp. Vlll+W, pi. 1; 927 
{low. PP- pi. 1: i)20 {low , pp. 1 pi. /; 030 ( 10J,i). pp. lV-\-123. 

pi. 1; 032 {low. PP- V+2lJf, pi. I; 033 {10 W, pp. \I-\-2'j6, pi. /; 03', {10', 2), 
pp. V-f-2-,^0, pi. 1),~ Tliese i)apors record uieasunniaMds of stream How, No. Shi 
covering the North Atlantic slope basins, No. 802 the Soutli Atlantic slope and 
eastern Gulf of Mexico basins, No. 893 the Ohio River Paisin, No. SOo the Hudson 
Ray and ui)per Mississippi River basins, and No. S98 the western Gulf of Mexico 
basins for the year ende<l September 30, 1940; ami No. 927 the lower Mississippi 
River Basin, No. 929 the Colorado River Basin, No. 930 the Great Basin, No. 932 
the PaciOc slope basins in Washington «and upper Columbia River Basin, No. 933 
the Snake River Basin, and No. 934 the Pacitic slope basins in Oregon and lower 
Columbia River Basin for the year ended September 30, 1941. 

Surface water supply of Hawaii, July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1910 {V. i8. 
Qeol. Survey, Waler-Supply Paper 005 {10 Wf PP- IV +136). — This report presents 
measurements of stream and ditch flow in the Territory. 

The elfect of wall-friction on gravity- waves, M. P. O’Biuex and A. I). 
Chafi'^in, cTr. (Univ. Calif.). {Amcr. (Jeophys. Union Trans., [23] {10W, pt. 1, 
pp. 8', -87). — The authors show the dovelopmont of a formula to predict the width 
of channel necesary to obtain inappreciable energy losses through wall friction 
for a particular combination of depth and period and length of wave, together 
with experiments showing that the theory is sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose. The expression arrived at is given in the form Pi—P-— (A/7') dx, in 
which Pi is the power transported into the reach at a?=0 and P 2 is the power loav- 
ijjg at jy—J, N is the dissipation of energy per cycle i)or nuit-longth of channel, 
and N/T is the average rate of dissipation. Since the pow(?r loss is intended to 
be small, the equation may be rewritten as AP/Pi=(Ni/TPi) I, in which {AP/Px) 
is the fractional permissible power loss and Nx is the loss per cycle i)er unit-length 
of channel at the first station. 

Canal lining cured by sprayed coats of white-pigiiiciited compound, O. G. 
Boden {Jour. Amer. Concrete Inst., 13 {191,2), No. 5, pp. 1,1,9-451, fig. 1). — The 
beat-reflecting characteristics of a white-pigrnented compound kept concrete 
temperatures as low as when the clear-coated concrete was burlap shaded. 

Fuel consumed and work performed by farm tractors, A. B. Buodijj. and 
AI. R. Cooper {U. S. Dept. Ayr.. Bur. Ayr. Econ., 101,2, F. M. 32, pp. 1 214-2, V).- 
This report summarizes the findings on fuel consumption, acreage plowed, width 
of plows used, and total time of tractor use in 1940 in the study previously 
noted (E. S. R., 88, p. 108). 

Simple control system for cooling x><)tuto storages, T. B. IjONU {North 
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Dakolfi NVa. Bimo. Bnl.j 5 (19^2) , No. 1, pp. 8-12, figs. 5 ). — The author describes 
a set-up including a differenlial thermostat of which the elements are placed 
one in tin? coiling inside the storage space, the other outside the building with 
sotting of the thermostat such that the fan is operated whenever the outside 
temperature is lower by 2® or 3® than that inside the building. A frost-preven- 
tion thermostat with sensitive elements in the air intake stops the fan motor 
when the incoming air roaches a temperature low enough to cause freezing. The 
wiring arrangements are shown. 

Fai-in buildings, D. G. Caiher and W. A. Foster {New York: John Wilcg 
tf* Sons: London: Chapman d Hall, JOfiU S. ed., rewritten, pp. IX-{-J,0/f, figs. 
222). The lliiial edition of this l)ook has been, like the second (E. S. R., 59, p. 
S83), very fully nwisod and rewntten. A series of problems for further study 
has been added. The contents of tlie new edition are: Economics and costs of 
farm l)uildings: building materials — lumber and logs; concrete— -other masonry; 
misc(‘llaneons building materials; structural re«iiurcments ; the structure of 
farm buildings; cost and quantity calculation; arrangement and location of 
faian buildings; environmental conditions in farm buildings; farm barns — 
geiieral pui-pose barns; dairy barns; .si)ecial purx30se barns; poultry housing; 
swine housifig; silos; giain and hay storage; storage and service buildings; 
farm housing conditions and needs; farmhouse idanning; kitchens and storage 
equipment; house construction — gcmeral problems; specifications — details of 
Jious(‘ construction; and liouse reniodeling. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

fPapers and notes on agricultural economics] {Jour. Farm Econ., 2Jf 
(19/i2), Nos. 2, pp. .3()9-929, figs. 2; S, pp. 557-70S, figs. 8). — No. 2 includes papers 
('ll: L('gislalive and Administrative Ih'asoiiing in Ei'oiiomics, by J. R. Commons 
(pp. 3Gl)-31)l) (Univ. Wis, ); Foidy Years of Farm Management Research, by 
J. A. Hodges (pp. 392-101) (Kans. Expt. Sta.) ; Proposal for Revision of Agri- 
cnllural Slafisiic.^, by N. Jasny (pp. 402-419) ; The Scale of Operations in Agri- 
cnlliin\ by R. W. Rudd and D. L. MacFaiiane (pp. 420-433) (Univ. Ky.) ; The 
Disposal of Agi-ieultural Surpluses, by J. B. Condliffe (pp. 434-446) (Univ. Calif.) ; 
Olistacles to Agricultural Production Expansion by R. Schickele (pp. 447-462) 
(Iowa Sia.) ; and Schisms in Agricultural Policy — The Shift in Agricultural Pol- 
icy Toward Human Welfare, by M. Ezekiel (pp. 463-470) (U. S. D. A.), Agricul- 
liUT' as a Commercial Industry Comparable to Other Branches of the Economy, 
by M. R. Bciu'dict (pp. 470-490) (Univ. Calif.) ; and Rescue Programs and 
Managed Agricultural Progress, by J. B. Canning (pp. 4J1G-511), with a discussion 
by T. W. Schultz (Iowa State Col.) and A. B. Wolfe (Ohio State Univ.). Notes 
are included on An Economic Analysis of Length of Feeding Period in the Pro- 
duction of Hogs, by R. E. Meiize (pp. 51S-523) (Iowa State Col.) ; Relation of 
IncouK^ to F/irin Capital, by A. B. Lewis (pp. 523-528) (U. S. D. A.) ; and An 
Investgatioji on Comploimmtarity Relations Between Fresh Fruits — ^A Rejoindtu*, 
by S. Hoos (pp. 528-529). 

No. 3 includes papers on: Agricultural Price Policies in War Time, by H. 
Woi-king (pp. 557-570) ; Now Frontiers of the Groat Plains, by C. F. Kraenzel 
(pp. 571 -588) (Mont. Expt. Sta.); Stabilization Operations of the Commodity 
Credit Coiixiration, by G. Shepherd (p. 589-610) (Iowa Sta.) ; Conservation 
Expend i lul l's on Federal Land.^, by A. Z. Nelson (pp. 611-020) (U. S. D. A.) : An 
Aneieiit Experience With Price Control, by H. Kirchbergor (pp. 021-6:16) ; A 
Method of Delormining Feasible Irrigation Payments, by U. E. Selby (pp. 637 - 
(546) (U. S. D. A.) ; and Rationing Objectives and Allotments, Illnstratcd With 
Sugar Data, by J. J. Kaplan (pp. 617 064) (Iowa Sta.). Notes an* included on: 
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Economic Aspects of Artificial Insemination of (Commercial Dairy Cows, by A. A. 
Dowell and L. M. Winters (pp. (5G5-(>76) (Minn. Sta.) ; The Dnva Statutory Pi*o- 
visions for Automatic Eease Renewal, by V. R. SulUiin (pp. G77 G84) ; Peasant 
Farming in India, by I. W. Moornaw (pp. (>8r» (>1)4) ; Determinanon of Relative 
Risks Involved in Growing Truck Crops, by W. KMng (pp. Cy4-Gtl8) (U. S. D. A. ) ; 
and What Wo Eat, by L. and P. AVilliamson (pp. *4)8-703) ((’ornell Univ.). 

I Investigations in agriniltiiral economics by the North Dakota Station I 
{Xorfh Dakota f^ia. Bimo. But., 5 No. I, pp. 15-20, 3^-33).— Included 

are articles. Land Values and Transfers in Norih Daknla, by M. H. Taylor (pp. 
15-18), making analysis ef the land transfei's in Traill and Ward (k)untios during 
the second quarter of 11)42 and brielly discussing tlie factors alTecting land values 
in North Dakota (coop. U. S. D. A.) ; and Ellicient Transportation Now a Neces- 
sity, by P. V. Ileini)hill (pp. lS-2()), brielly discussing (he present transportation 
conditions in the Stab* and outlining means by which transport ation facilities 
can be conserved. The usual tables of North Dakota farm price's are brought 
<lown through August 1342 by Hemphill. 

[Tnvcstigatioii.s in agricultural economics by the Ohio Station, IDilOl. 

( Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Ohio Sta. Bui. d/7 ( Hf'/O), pp. (U-fUi ). — Brief general 
finding.s are reportt'd on studies of methods of reining farm lands in the State, 
the legal aspects of laiullord-ti'iiant relationships, the relation of retail prices to 
(piality of fresh and canned fruits and vogetabh's, and the iirincipal types of egg 
and poultry handling by cooperative associations. Also included arc tables show- 
ing the percentage by months of the annual farm income' received from different 
products and the average rab's charged for the transiiortation of hogs to Oleve'- 
land by mile zoik's, 1037-33, by motortriu'ks and by railroads. 

rinvestigations in agricultural <‘Conomics by the Ohio Stationl (Ohio 
Sta. Bimo. Bui. 218 (191,2), pp. 160-t62).~An article by C. W. Ilanck and J. K. 
Samncls based on data for <S7 independent retail grocery stores in (Mncinnati in- 
cludes and discusses tables showing the relation of pt'rcemtage of margin to sates 
of fruits and vegetables and between attractiveness of display and sales. The 
table of index numbers of production, prices, and income by J. I. Falconer is 
brought down through .Inly 1342. 

rinvestigations in agricultural economics by the Rhode Island Station] 
(Rhode Ifiland Sta. Rpt. 119^,1], pp. S-10). — General findings are reported for 
studies of (1) the Rhode Islnnd receipts of canned milk in 1340 as compared with 
13.33-38 and 1321-25; (2) tlie rc(‘eipt of fluid milk .and consumption in Newport 
in 1343 as compared with the period 1335-33; (3) the trucking of milk to Provi- 
dence, which includes receipts, sources of supplies, .average number of producers 
per truck, quantity per producer, hauling charges, ywssible s.avings in mileage and 
costs under a proposed reorganization of the trucking system, etc. (camp. U. S. 
D. A. et .al.) ; (4) the trends of agriculture* in Providence and Bristol Counties: 
.and (5) the production and marketing of potatoes in the Slate. 

An economic analysis of farming in the Cedar Creek Soil Coiiservaiioii 
Demonstration Are.a, Franklin County, North (Carolina, IDJio, R. E. li. 
Grkrnk. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (North Carolina Sta. Tech. Bui. 10 (191,2), pp. 
.12, fif/s. 7).— This report is based on data for the croj) year 1335 for 172 farms 
in the west central part of Franklin County. The .area is included in the 
eastern two-thirds of the Cedar Creek Soil (Conservation Demonstration Area 
established in 1935. The phy.sical, economic, and social characteristics of the 
(•ounty are described, and analy‘=iis is made of vaiaous factors. 

The average size of farm in 1335 was 1.34 acres, with 43 acres in croi)s, 14 in 
idle cropland, 5 in open pastures, and 73 in woods and waste. No definite 
cropping rotation was followed. In 1335 about 70 percent of the land in corn 
:ind foba<*c() jind 30 percent of tliat in cotton liad Imcn in row crops in 1034. 
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Livost()< k prodncCon in the area was small. The average labor income in 
19.35 was .$554 per farm. Of the farms, 14 percent had ;i minus labor income, 
.17 a labor income of less than .$2.50, and only 19 percent an income of over 
.$1,90U. The avei-age labor income increased from $209 for farms using less 
than 200 man-work units to .$1,181 for thos(» using 600 or more work units 
As the acreiige in crops increased from less than 25 to 100 or over, the labor 
income increased from .$;3G4 to .$1,286. The farms with a crop index of le.ss 
than 85 had an average labor income of .$176 as compared with $895 for those 
with a crop index of 100 to 114. Wilii ii‘ss liian 1.5U work units per man, the 
labor incoiiu? was $30.> as conii)arcd with $1,013 with 300 or more units peJ‘ 
uaiJJ. »^ixly-six percent of the operators, in<‘luding cropj[it*rs, wei’e teiiant.s. 
Tenants had onJy about one-half as many acres in crops as owners and part 
owners. They had lower labor efficiency, lower crop yields, and a slightly 
higher iK*rcentage of tiie crop area in row crops and a smaller percentage in 
soil-improving (Tops. 

Kooiiomics of soil eoiiservatloii in AWst Virginia, K. O. WmzKU.. (Cooj^. 
U. S. D. A.). ( West Vinjinia Sta. Bui. S05 (19Jf2), pp. 00, fiy. i).— “This study 

concerns the economic feasibility of a (k'tinitely planned program of soil con- 
servation on lU’ivately (nvnod farm lands which lias b(‘im demonstrated by the 
Soil Conservation Sei'Vicc*. Data for five successive years (193.5-39) covering 
apiiroxiinaUdy 906 farms in six an‘as of West Virginia h;iNe boon studied to 
determine (1) changes in land use, (.ropping practices, and livestock programs 
as a result of the conservation jilans; (2) some problems of management 
associated with conservation on farms of various types; and (3) the economic 
feasibility of the adoption of indicated soil consiawation plans by self-sufficing 
jind by commm'cial farmers.” 5'he deinonstr.ation program, the movement for 
soil conservation districts, jnd the general factors affecting conservation are 
discussed. In tlio analysis of the changes in agriculture during the 5 yr. of 
the conservation effort, the farms are divid<?d into cooperating and noncooperat- 
ing and beef cattle, dairy, general, and small subsistence farms. An analysis 
is made for the years 1935, 1937, and 1939 of th(‘ types of farming, land use, 
crop production, feiTility practices, crop yields, livestock iirodudiOTi, and farm 
receipts and income. In appi’aising the feasibility of cons(*rvatiou, three farms 
in each of the four types of farms were select »'d for ease analysis. Planning 
for conservation is discussed. 

In general, the program of the Conservation Service did not greatly alter 
the agriculture of the various areas, although st)ine noteworthy changes took 
place. Botl) cooperating and noncooperating farms reduced their cropland, 
particularly the corn and wheat acreages. The reduction was greater for the 
cooi>erating farms. Cooiicrating dairy, het ( cal tie, and general farms increased 
their acreages of alfalfa. Coopeniting farms appeared to be increasing the 
quality of cropping systems somewhat more than noncooperating farms. The 
acreages of both crop and pasture lands tre^ited with lime and fertilizer were 
greatly increased. Small self-sufficing farm.s did not cooperate in any of the 
public programs to any appreciable extent. The numbers of livestock on both 
cooperating and noncooperatiiig farms were increased, the increase being greater 
on the cooperating farms. “The greatest problem of soil conservation in West 
Virginia is the small size of farm units and poor management. Low incomes 
as a result of small farms, and lack of intensity in business organization, 
discourage and prohibit conservation. Consumption requirements are greater 
than net income ; hence resources are exploited.” 

The author suggests that the following major conclusions might lu? derived 
from the study: “(1) The various agencies seeking to aid conservation should 
adapt their programs to fulfill the most urgent needs of the several types of 
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farming; let them differentiate between self-suilieiiig and commercial units in 
particular. The causes for depletion and exploitation must be removed b(*fore 
subsidies for fertility practices and similar programs will give permanent 
improvement. (2) Many farm units are too small and of such low quality 
that exploitation is inevitable as a result of subsistence pressure. Such units 
need to be enlarged or relocated; and the production program of many units, 
both large and small, must be more intensively organized so as to produce a 
volume of income sulTK'ient to satisfy family, capital, and conservation needs. 
(3) Less attempt to make conservation a type of public works and direct 
subsidies, and more effort toward teaching farmers the nature of their resources 
and how to manage them without burdensome cash outlays, would probably 
result in greater understanding and appreciation of tlie land and in more 
permanent soil conservation. (4) It would be unreasonable to compel the 
application of land-use measures under the police power authorized by the soil 
conservation district law unless the measures are economically feasible in terms 
of the farm business to which they are applied.” 

More food through conservation fariiiiiig, A . T. Skmpt.k i:t al. ( U . /<. J ) rj ) t . 
Agr.y Farmers' Bui. 1909 (19Jf2), pp. l2\~\-54, fiijs. 47). — “This bulletin discusses 
in general the ways in which conservation measures increase crop production, 
improve pasture and range, and maintain the productivity of tlic soil.” 

Farm income and expenses of Farm Security Administration borrowers: 
Summary report, all regions, J940, C. A. Stokstad (U. S. DrpL Agr.. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., 1942, F. M. S3, pp. [l'\-\-10, fig. 1). — Tables show by Farm S('curity 
Administration regions and by States in each I’egion the averages per farm 
per crop, livestock and livestock product sales, other farm income, otli(»r income 
not from the farm, total farm and family operating expenses, cash value of 
living from farm, capital expenditures, and debt payments for 1 0,191 Farm 
Security Administration borrowers. 

Mountain farming in the Ozark area of western Arkansas, Avith i)arti(*iilar 
reference to goat dairying as a use for low-grade land, G. Townsknd ( O. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., 1942, F. M. 31, pp. [2}-\-31, figs. 2). — This study 
was made “to ascertain the sources and the level of income obtained by a 
representative group of ‘mountain farmers’; and to develop and analyze data 
describing the production requirements and returns for each of the more 
important farm enterprises common to tlie locality.” The data were obtained by 
interviewing 30 farmers in the northwestern part of Newton County. “The 
lirst section describes various aspects of farm organization, op('ralion, and 
(warnings in 1940. The second section presents the usual, or typical, handling 
practices, production requirements, and i)roduction rates for milk goats and 
the three other livestock enterprise's [dairying, liogs, and slK'ep] from which 
the income of most of the farms is derived. The third section compares the 
four livestock enterprises in terms of their suitability as major farm CMiterprises. 
The final section is devoted to an OAer-all consideration of opportunities for 
expanding goat dairying and some facts bearing upon the feasibility of cheese 
manufacturing as a possible means of improving market outlets for goat’s milk.” 

Farm-adjustment opportunities in Washington Parish, Louisiana, K. L. 
Bachman and R. J. Savitxe. ((’oop. La. Expt. Sta.). iU. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Agr. Econ., 1942, F. M. 34, PP- W-\-73, figs. 7). — The present agricultural situa- 
tion in the parish — the historical development, climatic conditions, soil resources, 
the farming, types of farm organization, and income from different types of 
farm organizations; and the farm adjustment opportunities — long-time adjust- 
ments in size of farms, alternatives for present farm organizations, the possi- 
bility of added income from farm forestry, and of tung production — are dis- 
cussed. A pattern for better farm living is outlined. 
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Farmer experience willi tlie beef cattle enterprise in Louisiana) F. Mek- 
RiCK and .T. N. JOfkkkson {Louisiana Hta. Ihd. 353 (J9^2)y pp. 31, fig. 1 ). — 
Detailed records for th(» year ended August 1940 were obtained by interviews 
for 197 farms having at least 20 h(*ad of breeding stock. The farms were 
iOCat(‘d in tlu^ eastern general farming, the central mixed farming, the Missis- 
sippi Delta cotton farming, the rice farming, and the southwestern cut-over 
areas. Analysis is made of the operating costs, the overhead costs, gross 
returns, net operating returns, and the relations of size of herd, calving per- 
centage, hours of man labor per head, mortality rate, capital turn-over, and 
quality of cattle to costs and returns. 

The md operating returns per farm and per head of cattle were: Eastern area 
$•^28 and central ar(\a .$077 and $4.30, Delta area .$003 and $4.05, rice area 

$070 and $4.41, (Uit-over area .$208 and $2.50, and all farms $576 and $4.18. 
Dverln'ad costs per head were .$5.19, $0.2(;, $0.20, .$5.00, and $1.79 in the respec- 
tive areas. For all farms the net operating returns less overhead costs resulted 
in a net loss of .$140 i)er farm or $1.0(5 i)er head of grown stock. Net operating 
rKuriis head on farms ahov(‘ and below the average for different factors 
were: Small herds (av(‘i*age 79 h(*ad) ,$3.49 and large herds (average 2.S8 head) 
.$4..57 ; low calving i)ercentage (average 47) .$2.72 and high percentage (average 
74) .$5.70; low amounts of mar! labor per cow (average 4.1 hr.) $4..54 and high 
amount (av(‘rage 12.3 hr.) .$3.70; low mortality rate (average 2 percent) $5.35 
ami high rate (14 peurent ) .$2.51; low capital turn-over (average 12 percent) 
.S3.(;5 and hig:h turn ovm* (33 iiercent) $4.79; and low value per head ($26) 
$2.91 aud higli value ($30) ,$5.22. “The most favorable net returns per farm 
and per lu'ad w(M’(* found for farms with larger- than-average-si zed herds; 
calving p(M*cen(agc of more than 60 percent; more efficient use of labor, horses, 
aud pasture; low mortality rates; a relatively high capital turn-over; and high- 
quality cows.” 

Area aiial.ysis and agi iciiltnral adjustments in Nemaha Coiint,y, Kansas, 
W. H. Ptne. (Poop. r. S. I). A.). (Kansas Kta. Bui. 305 ( W/2), pp. figs. 6).— 
“The primary purpose^ of this study was to determine desirable agricultural 
adjustments for Nemaha County, Kansas. Secondly, methods of analyzing an 
arr.a and det(*rmiiiiiig adjustmeiils were tested. This publication emphasizes 
the adjustments, hut a brief description of the method adopted is presented 
for the bmielit of those who may ho intorcstod in applying the general method to 
ether counties. 

“In this study it was attempted to relate a number of variables which affect 
the success of individual farms and an area as a wliole. A number of factors 
W’cre also studied which indicate the success of the agricultural economy in 
tlic area. Included among these factors were items such as condition of farm- 
steads and tax delinquency. An exhaustive analysis of the influence of any 
one factor was not attempted. 

“The analysis began with an inventory of (1) the physical resources, (2) 
present land utilization, and (3) the indicators of the degree of success of the 
agriculture of the (*ouiity. Based upon the data in the inventory, the county 
was divided into 25 agricultural areas. While all factors wore considered, flve 
were used principally in the delineation process: (1) Land type (soil), (2) 
physical land use (crop or pasture), (3) size of farm, (4) condition of farm 
finance, and (5) condition of tlie farmstead. 

“Suggested adjustments for an area were determined by (1) comparing the 
area with the other areas in the county with respect to resources, the uses 
of the resources, and the relative success of the agricuHure; and (2) preparing 
budgets for various systems of farming and sizes of farms.” 

Trends in agriculture?, Providence and Bristol Counties, Rhode Island, 
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1850-1040, J. L. TK.NNANT {Rhode Inland Sfa. Misr. Puh. 10 [/.97/2], pp, [21*f 
figs. 17 ). — Tables and graphs arc Included with brief discussions showing for 
the State, l^rovidence County, and Bristol County by th(' IJ. S. Census of Agri- 
culture periods th(' changes in population (ItSOO-llMO) and in acreage, numbers, 
or production of hay, corn, potatoes, dairy cows, milk, blitter, chickens, eggs, 
hogs, sheep, hoof catth*, pear, pi'aoh, and apple tre(‘s, grapevines, and vegetable 
crops. The beginning dates for the tables, other than that for population, vary 
from isno to 1900. 

A study of land use in thirty-one towns in Aroostook County, Maine, 

A. E. Watson {Maine Sfa. Bui. {B)fj2). pp. \S]-]-5S-106, fign. /I).— The 
purpose of this sindy is to provide some fund.-unenlal data wliieli may he used 
as a basis for developing an adequate and feasible land-use progiam within 
the area studied. The agricultural development and agricultural trends ot the 
area, the soils and topography, roads, and in*esent land use, etc., are described. 
The land in the area was classified into five classes “according to its present 
intensity of use, and the probable future use or uses, after consideration of 
its physical characteristics and various economic factors.” A map shows the 
location of the various land classes. The farms were classified as good, fair, 
]V)or, or abandoned, largely on the basis of size and eonditions of the buildings; 
size, shaIH^ and topography of the fields; and the general state of cultivation 
of crops being grown. The situation in a problem area is described, and policies 
appearing to have potentialities of practical application in the area are discussed. 

Land class V (the best agricultural land) included 12.8 percent of the land; 
class IV (areas under good cultivation, Imt the agriculture not so intensive as 
in class V) 20; class III (agriculture in state of decline or nearly defunct) 3.4; 
class TI (practically abandoned for agriculture) 0.2; class I (permanent forests) 
53.9; and nonagricultural uses 3.7 percent. “The better land classes had a 
larger percentage of road mileage improved, more farms located on Caribou 
loam, a wider distribution of electricity and tebqdiono services, and larger 
farm units than was found in the poorer areas. The averag(? general property 
tax per farm was highest in land class V. The highest tax delinquency occurred 
in the better agricultural areas. Overassessment, size of the farm, and a heavy 
debt load undoubtedly have contributed to this situation.” The program sug- 
gested for handling the marginal and submarginal areas is development of 
resources within the ai’ea, relocation of isolated families, and the development 
of town forest areas. 

Egg production in Maine, O. i\ Dow {Maine 8ta. Hal. If 12 {I9J/2), pp. [31 -f- 
'7/, fign. 10 ). — This is the first rej>ort of a series planncMl on the economics of 
Ihe production and marketing of poultry and eggs in Maine. The informal inn 
contained includes “the general set-up of poultry production in the State, care 
and handling of egg.s, breeds of layers, size of flocks, seasonal variation in egg 
production, date of hatching pullets, mortality and disease problems, and the 
utilization of eggs.” The marketing of hatching eggs and hahy chicks, the 
sale of market eggs, and the marketing of live and dressed poultry are to be 
included in the later reports. Most of the detailed information was obtained 
through interviews obtained from 86 poult rymen in different sections of the 
State for the year ended June 30, 1941. The size of flocks studied varied from 
about 200 to 4,833 layers. Of tin? SG farms studied, 51 receiv(*d at least 90 
percent of their total farm irmome from their poultry flocks. 

Thirty years of farming in Tompkins County, New Voi-k, E. G. Misnki: 
(\New Yorfc] Cornell Stn. Bui. 782 {19^2), pp. 5.9, fign. 3). — This bulletin brings 
together and compares soni(» of tin* results obtained in a farm-management study 
for the crop y(\‘ir 1907 (E. S. R., 25, p. 594), a study of 250 farms in Dryden 
Township for the crop year 1917, a study (in cooperation with the U. S. Dci)art- 
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incut of Agriciilhirc) of lahor-iiicome records of 016 farms in six townshiiis 
for the year 1927 (E. S. It, 71, i>. 867), and a shidy of tin* (;rop year 1937 of 
r>44 farms in live townships (E. S. H., S3, p. COO). 03ic comparisons incliido 
weather, prices, tenure, classification of the land, operator’s liistory, types of 
farming, size of farms, capital, assets and liabilities, receipts, (‘xpciiscs, labor 
Income, farm privileges, and cost of living. The factors alTccting labor income 
are analyzed and discussed. The business-analysis factors for a wcll-organize<l 
and successful dairy farm, a dairy and poultry farm, a dairy and cash-crop 
farm, a cash-crop farm, and a specialized farm arc given and discussed. 

The production and inai*k<‘ting: of cahhag<‘ in New York, It. W. Hokcki.k 
([Acio York] Cornell Sta. Bui. ISO pp. 51, fujs. 26*).- “The purpose oi 

this bulletin is to assist growers, dealers, kraut manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
others in determining elective methods of cabbage production and marketing. 
It is based on data from various sources, and on information obtained in a special 
study of cabbage production and marketing.” 

The section on cabbage production describes and discusses the types of farming, 
acreages, yields, and cultural practices in the different cabbage areas of tin* 
JState, the factors affecting pr(aluctioii, iirict^s received by Now York growers, 
and factors affecting such ijrices. Marketing by New York prodm^u’s — methods 
of disposal, returns per ton in 19-tO, storage, and types of buyers — and lb»‘ 
marketing of Now York cabbage by shipiiers - -types of transportation, sea- 
sonality of sales, storage, cost of handling stored cabbage, destination of ship- 
ments, and freight rates — are discussed. Wholesale prices in New York City and 
retail prices are also briefly discussed. A section on cabbage for sauerkraut 
manufacture discusses the production, prices received by growers, the manu- 
facture of kraut, and the f. o. b. factory and retail xirices of sauerkraut. 

Trends of iiiuskiiielon production and prices by areas, with particular 
reference to Northeastern States, W. Kli.no {U. N Dejd. Ar/r., Bur. Af/r. Kcon., 
1942, F. M. 56, pp. fif;n. 9). — The inuskinelon-iiroducing areas of the 

United Stales are described. The past and ijrospective trends and priee factors 
in the different areas, and the eomiietition in the nortla'astern area are discussed. 
Suggestions are made for improving the quality of the melons. 

Farm tenure law in Kansas, 11. A. Hocklkv and II. ITowe (Kauf^as Stu. Bui. 
SOS {1942), pp. 27). — “The objectives of this study were threefold: (1) To learn 
of the problems of farm tenancy that are related to, or affected by, laadlord- 
tenanl law, (2) to analyze and interpret the ijreseut status of the law, and (3) to 
suggest possible improvements.” Tlie material is presented in sections on 
security of tenure, conservation and improvements, collection of rents, and 
settlement of disimtes. An apijendlx lists the Kansas statutes dealing with land 
lord-tenant relationships. 

The stock-sliure lease, J. H. MeCcy and W. E. Gkimks (Kamaa SUi. Cir. 
21 S {1942), pp. S9). — This revision of Circular 155 (E. JS. R., 63, p. 483) includes 
uew sections on factors affecting the contributions of the landlord and tenant, 
cqultabillty of the stock-share lease, and customary arrangements of the stock- 
share lease and test of fairness. Some of the sections have been enlarged. 

Standards and procedure for classification and valuation of land for as- 
sessment juirposes in Montana, H. 11. Uord, S. W. Voelker, and L. F. Gieskkeb 
(Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Montana 8ta. Bui. 404 {104^)f PP- 25).— “The purpose of 
this bulletin is to set forth standards and procedure for the systematic assess- 
ment of agricultural land by which assessments can be made to reflect the 
productivity value of the land. The proposed method consists of grading land 
according to productivity within use classes and th^ determining of relative 
values of these grades.” The determination of use classification of land and the 
grading of land according to productivity, yield histories, soil survey s, and otluT 
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sources of productivity information are discussed. The rciiuireinents for ciussiti- 
cation and grading of land for assessment are described, witli statenicnls of land 
••lassilication gradt's used by the station for farming, grazing, and irrigated lands. 
The factors affecting land assessment valuations and methods of arriving at such 
valuations are discussed. A program for reassessment in a county — organiza- 
tion for reclassilicatioii, classifying and grading land, and determination of 
revaluation schedule — is discussed. 

\cw Hampshire rural towns’ comparative road burdens and road services, 
W. R. Parks and J. C. Holmes. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Aeto Hampshire Sta. 
Hill, '339 pp. ^/-f [^^^])- — This study “was undertaken at the recpiesl, and 

under the auspices, of the State Agricultural Planning Committee.” It describes 
briefly the rural road system of the State and its impact on the rurai part of the 
State. The inade(iiiacy of the rural road system is analyzed and disiaisst'd in 
sections on (1) unequal town burdens in construction and maintenance of town 
(class V) roads, dealing with the comi)arative ability of towns to maintain 
town roads. State aid to class V roads, and the extent to wbicli town road aid 
and Duncan aid (State aid for mainteimnce of class V roads) equalize class V 
road burden; (2) maintenance of uneconomic roads and misclassilicalion of town 
roads; and (3) unequal town burdens in the completion of secondary (SxVO) 
mileitge, dealing with the construction aids to the State secondary highways and 
problems of completing SAG mileage in low-valnation towns. A program 
of action is outlined and discussed under sections on revision of Duncan aid 
formula, State supervision of Duncan aid exijcndituros, reclassliication of town 
roads, alleviation of low- valuation towns’ burdens in SAD construction, utiliza- 
tion of rural resources data in projecting secondary bigliways, and town dt^velop- 
ments of priorities in local road improvement and maintenance. “Now that 
through routes are nearly completed, the planning for future construction should 
be based ou a thorough study of its relation to restoring, conserving, and improv- 
ing the agricultural and timber resource's of the State and also its recre'utional 
advantages.” 

Price administration, priorities, and conservation of supplies alTecting 
agriculture In the United States in 1917—18, A. G. Peterson {U. Dept. 
Agr., Agr. Hist, Scr, No, 3 (lOJfl), pp. [2]+16*).~T]ie 1017-18 wartime activities 
of the Department, the regulation of i)rices, i)riorities, and consorvaliuii meas- 
ures pertaining to farm machinery and equipment, f(*rtilizors, insecticides and 
fungicides, leather goods, and foods are described and discussed. 

Variations in flue-cured tobacco prices, S. L. Clement {North Carolina 
ma. Tech. Bid. 00 {10/^2}, pp. 38, figs. 7/).--The main purposes of this study 
were “to determine the extent of daily variations in jjrices paid for tiie same 
quality of tobacco on the same market; and to measure, or iiulicate, ilie influ- 
ence of some of the factors responsible for those variations.” The tobac'co 
auction procedure, the Federal inspection and market news service, and the 
company grading systems are described. IMost of the analyses aiay based on 
data regarding 66,344 lots of tobacco sold on the Farmville, N. C., juarket dur- 
ing the 1938-39 season, and records of farmers’ rejections and resales of 908 
lots in the 1939^0 season. Analysis is made of the daily variations in prices 
for individual lots of a given grade in relation to U. S. grades and selected 
company grades, the factors associated with price variations, the day-to-day 
and seasonal variations, and the financial results of resales by growers. A 
study was also made of the grades of tobacco purchased by the “Big Three” 
cigarette companies. 

“The average of daily spreads between high and low pricois paid for 14 
representative U. S. grades in 1938 amounted to $15.33 for 100 lb., or 63.5 per- 
cent of the season average prices of these grades. Even when the effect of 
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extreme chance variations had been removed by the elimination of 10 percent 
of the poundage at each extreme of the price range, there remained an average 
spread of $8.07 per 100 Ib., or 33.4 perc(Mit of the season average pi ice. . . . 
For the 16 company grades selected tlie weighted average of daily spreads 
was $7.72, or 28.81) pei’cont of the season average price, and the avt'rage of 
daily spreads between the tenth and ninetieth percentiles was $3.r)3, or 13.21 
percent of tlio season average price.” “The analysis of 15 representative com- 
pany grades bought in 103,8 on one market indicated that on tlie average 24.4 
percent of each company grade consisted of tobacco classitied in one U. S. 
grade, 38.6 percent in two U. S. grades, and 18.4 percent in thre(\” In the 
IJ. S. grades of averagt; or better quality, prices tend(id to iiuTeasf* as size of 
lot increased up to at least 400 lb- Interviews with growers sngg<'st(‘d strongly 
that personal relationship betwetm growei's and buyers intluenccd prices to a 
considerable extent. When a number of grades were considered it did not 
app(»ar that any day of the w(‘ek had an advantage over olher days as to 
prices. The studies show(‘d that the three cigarette conq)anies were i)urchas- 
ing the same grades of tobacco at the sann‘ time in 1038 on the Farmville 
market. 

Twelve years of farm accounts in Illinois, P. E. Joiinsion and H. C. M. 
Fask {Illinois Sta. Bill. Jfit {10/^2), pp. 185-271, figs. 30 ). — “The reactions of 
progressive farm operators to a wide variety of physical and economic condi- 
tions is shown by an analysis of nearly 18,000 records kept in cooperation with 
the Extension Service of the University of Illinois from 1026 to 1037. These 
records show llie land use on the accounting farms during these years, and 
how invcstimmts, incomes, expenditures, and earnings differed from year to 
y(‘ar and between farming-type areas. Tlie records were also grouped to show 
differences in farm organization and income resulting from differences in size 
of farm and in sources of incom(\ The farms from wliicli tliese records were 
taken were bettcr-tliaii-average farms. They were larger tlian the average 
farm in their locality and had better managers.” The data are presented and 
discussed under the following headings: Prices for the period J!)26-37 ; clianges 
in investments, incomes, and expenditures; investments, income, and expendi- 
tures by farming-type areas; land use on accounting farms; inllnence of size 
of farm on farm organization and income; and variations in farms due to 
source of income. 

Inspection and control of weights and measures in the United States, 

G. W. Heuvey and R. kS. IIadsetx (f7. S. Drpt. Agr., i^onsum. (Jouiisd Bcr. Pul). 
7 {lV7i2), pp. [2] -j- F//+67;, figs. 6 ). — “The subject matter of this report deals 
largely with the results of a survey of systems of weights and measures ad- 
ministration, conducted by the Consumers’ Counsel Division in the spring of 
1038 in various States, cities, and counties. Due consideration is given to 
existing differences between a model law pr(‘pared by the National Conference 
on Weights and Measures (association of weights and measures enforcement 
officials) and the corresponding laws of each class of jurisdiction.” “In addi- 
tion to the information acquired through the survey, this report contains a 
discussion of the historical background of the subject of weights and measures, 
and a brief review of relevant details of an inquiry into chain-store marketing 
and distribution, begun in 1928 by the Federal Trade Commission. A tabular 
summary of Federal laws and regulations pertaining to welglits and measures 
and a .selected, annotated bibliography are also included.” Api^endi-xes in- 
clude an outline of tlie essentials of the model law recommended by the Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and Measures and the National Bureau of 
Standards and the two survey schedules used. 

504158—43—8 
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T!ie Uooh-Sinith Resolution: A study o£ a congressional mandate on 
transportation, K. O. Malott {U. Dept, Agr., Agr, Ilist. 8er. No. 4 {194^), 
np. T7-j-/y7).— “This research aimed to study the effectiveness of a legislative 
direction on rate making to a regulatory commission. In the course of the 
study many attitudes and opinions bearing upon the subject were noted and 
these are given as quotations to avoid; if possible, an incoraidete statement of 
views.” The Hoch-Smith Resolution (43 Stat. SOI) was passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President in January 1925 and is still on the statutes, without 
amendment. This report, in addition to an introductory chapter, includes chap- 
ters on the legislative history of the resolution, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion activity under the resolution, interpretations and accomplishments of the 
resolution, reasons for its failure to accomplisli stated objectives, and lessons 
for the future. The text of the resolution is included in the appendix. 

A preliminary study of cotton ginning costs in North Carolina, S. L. 
(.Element {North Carolina Sta. Tech. Bui. 71 (1942) y pp. 23, figs. 6'). — The ginning 
industry — number of gins, volume of cotton ginned, number of gin saws, gin 
capacity, kinds of power, gin ownership, and present value of gins — is described. 
Data for 63 gins obtained for the 1940-^1 season are analyzed to show the 
average cost per bale for different items of ginning exiieiise, the frequency 
distribution of gins on the basis of average cost per bale, and the relationship 
of volume of ginning and number of gin stands to ginning costs. 

The number of active gins in the State declined from 2,625 in 1914 to 324 
in 1940, but the number of bah*s per active gin practically doubled. The aver- 
age number of saws per gin increased from 80 in 1906 to 211 in 1940. The cost 
of ginning per bale in the 03 gins studied ranged from $2.42 to $6.54, averaging 
$3.16. The average costs for different items were: Administration 42 ct, gin- 
ning labor 55, repairs and upkeep 18, i)Ower and fuel 38, bagging and ties 81, 
and depreciation 46 ct. Average costs per bale declined as the number of bales 
increased up to 1,501-2,000 bales. Some relationship was found between ginning 
costs and the fvx) charged the grower for ginning. The estimated average 
receipts per bale from ginning fees, assuming fees were collected for all bales 
ginned, were $3.37, being 21 ct. in excess of the average costs of ginning. The 
costs were in excess of the estimated rectupts for approximately 43 percent of 
the gins. 

Some factors affecting the quality of ginning services in South Carolina, 
J. M. Stepp ahd li. A. White. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). {South Carolina Sta. Bui. 
:J44 (1942), pp. 15, fig. 1). — “This study was undertaken in an attempt to discover, 
if possible, what factors affect the quality of ginning services in South Carolina. 
Its purpose was to assist farmers in choo.sing a ginner who can and will do a 
good job of ginning, and to aid giniiers in discovering what to do to improve 
their ginning services.” 

Data for 1941 were obtained by a survey of 49 gins located in 20 counties 
of the State. Some of the findings were: Of 29,392 bales ginned by the 49 gins 
8.4 percent was reduced one or more grades because of gin damage. Ten per- 
cent of the gins accounted for 47 percent of the gin-damaged cotton, and one- 
fifth of the gins for two-thirds of the damaged cotton. A high percentage of 
rough ginning was done in gins operated by merchants and a low percentage 
in those operated by oil mills There was no consistent relationship between 
experience of gin matiagers and quality of ginning. Experience of the ginner 
and quality of ginning were related. The gins with the highest and lowest 
volumes of output had the lowest percentage of gin damage. In general, there 
was a relationshii) between age of gin stands and quality of ginning. Gins witli 
driers usually did the better ginning. The relationship between cleaning equip- 
ment and quality of ginning was not so obvious. 
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Anierican tobacco types, uses, and markets, C. E. Gac.k (U. ,S'. Dept. Agr. 
nr. 249, rev. (1942), pp. 129, pi. 1, flgx. 45).— This revision (E. S. K., «K, p. S4R) 
brings the tables, charts, and other data up to J94(l in most eii ,s('S. Soino sof- 
tioiis are somewhat enlarged and now data added. 

Market classes and grades of livestock, L. B. Bi kk and C. V. Whaltn 
{U. 8. Dept. Agr. liul. 1360^ rev. (19^2)^ pp. 30, jigs. IS). — This completely n'vised 
bulletin (E. S. R., 05, p. 5G2) outlines and hrielly explains the United Slates 
stiindards for market classes and grades of <atlle, calves, swine, and sheep 
and lambs, and defines or discusses the standard market terms associated with 
such classes and grades. 

Trucking milk to I*rovidoiice, Rhode Island, A. MArUEOD, J. L. Tennant, 
and W. J. Jr. (ff. S. Dept. Agr.. Dur. \gr. Dr(/n., HD,.:!, pp. |.)'| f fig.<i. S; 

also [Rhode Island Sta. Mise. Pnh. II (I9Jf2), pp. J])- — This con- 

tribution to the regional program of research in milk marketing sponsored by 
the New England Research Council on Marketing and Food Supply describes 
the trucking of milk to Providence as of May 1041 and discusses the problems 
affecting milk hauling and chargevs in the Providence milkshed. l.>ata arc pre- 
sented as to the number of truck routes, size of trucks, nuleage traveled per 
day, charges, estimated costs of operations, etc. A reorganized system of truck 
routes is outlined, and estimates made of the number and size of trucks needed, 
mileage that would be traveled, costs, etc. An appendix contains data as to the 
cost of operating motortrucks, i)ublishod by the [Connecticut] Storrs Kxptn-iment 
Station (E. S. R., 87, p. 873). 

In May 11)11 there were 50 commercial milk routes, the trucks traveling 4,017 
miles and the rate charged averaging 34.4 ct per hundredweight of milk. Under 
the reorganized sytom the r.umher of trucks would be reduc<Ml to 25 large and 
6 smaller trucks. It would reduce the total distance traveh'd to 2,258 miles and 
the estimated average cost per 100 Ih. of milk to 20.7 ct. Of the reduction in 
cost, truck operation accounted for less than one-third and the balance would 
result from the elimination of unnecessary profits, reduction of “services” other 
than hauling milk, etc. 

The grain milling industry in Knoxville trade area, C. E. Allred, B. H. 
liiJKBKE, and M. B. Johnson (Tennessee Sta., Agr. Econ. and. Rural Sorinl. Dept. 
Moriog. 1 42 (1942), pp. /V-f2,9, figs. 9).— “This report deals with the functions, 
buying problems, operating problems, and efiiciciiey of mills, in relation to pos- 
sible greater service to farm communities.” It is based on data secured in the 
summer and f.all of 1941 by visits to 45 mills in 23 counties. It describes and 
discusses the types, location, and milling capacity of the mills, the grain storage 
facilities, the competition for grain supplies and (ho problems of procurement, 
the mill equipment, and the mill efliciency and possibilities. 

Marketing tho Illinois peach crop, V. A. Ekstrom (Illinois Eta. Bui. 402 
(1942), pp. 273-320, figs. 16). — The peach imlustry of the United States and of 
Illinois is described. Ihe competition of lllimds peaches witli those of other 
States and the outlook for the peach imlustry in Illinois are discussed. The 
liarvesting, prepjiration for market, and methods of transporting tho Illinois 
crop to market are also described and discussed. Some analysis is made of tho 
proportion of the crop shipped by truck, kinds of truckers, kiinls of markets to 
which the crop is trucked, and length of truck hauls. 

Surveys of 126 growers in 1938 and 192 growers in 1939 showed that 63 and 
80 percent, respectively, of the crops were shipped by truck. Of 361 truckloads 
included in the 1939 survey, 60 vercent moved 201 to 450 miles. A special survey 
in August liM2 showed fur tlie 240 trucks iucludfHl tlmt the estimated ptTiod 
before repJticoment of the poorest tire was under 3 ino. for ;i3.8 percent of the 
trucks, fr(nn 3 to 6 mo. for 25.1 ixM-ccMit, and that ‘a>nly 18 percent of tin* ti-ncks 
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will probably be in condition for hauling Illinois peaches in 1943 if tbe tires 
are used meanwhile at the same rate as in 1941 and arc not replaced.” 

An economic study of commercial fruit and vegetable canneries in 
Soutfi Carolina, X M. Stepp (South Carolina Sin. BuL Sfi2 (1942), pp. 55, 
fiffs. lo ). — This is a companion bulletin to the one on community canneries In the 
State (E. S. R., 87, p. 441.) All (20) of the commercial canneries were visited, 
and records were obtained regarding the facilities and operation of each can- 
nery. Vegetable and peach production in the State is described. The types, 
locations, organization and ownership, capital investment, indebtedness, etc., 
of the canneries; the quantities of different fruits and vegetables canned; the 
length of the canning season and the quantity of different products canned in 
1940; the .sources of, prices paid for, and methods of purchasing raw materials; 
labor utilization ; and the marketing of canned goods, including sales outlets, 
destination of shipments, and transportation arc among the topics discussed. 

The 20 canneries were located in 14 counties and were operated by 13 linns. 
The 18 canneries for which data were available canned 339,356 No. 2-oqiiivalcnt 
cases in 1940, but had a total capacity of 1,473,620 cases. The total volume of 
raw materials processed was approximately 8,000 tons, and the total value 
was about $112,000. “With every cannery of fruits and vegetables in the State 
operating at its normal level of outi>ut, employment in 1940 would have been 
somewhere betw(‘en 941 and 1,272 workers.” Tlie average value of products was 
$1,453 i)er case, and the cost per case was $1,383, consisting of raw products 31 .9 
ct, cans and cases 53.6, labor 20, miscellaneous variable costs 15.5, and fixed 
costs 17.3 ct. 

Selling fresh fruits and vegetables cooperatively, J. II. Hfxkman (TJ, S. 
Dept. Agr., Farm Credit Admin. Bui. 49 (J941), pp. y//-f78, figs. i6‘).- ‘‘The 
purpose of this study is to present a gtmeral picture of the selling methods 
used by cooperative associations handling fresh fruits and vegetables during the 
period 1028 to 1038. It will discuss the variations among associations in mar- 
keting practices for dilTerent classes of commodities and for different types of 
buyers. It also will deal with tlie many changes that have occurred in the 
distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables within the last few years. These 
chfinges include developments in trun.sixjrtation, r(‘frigera(ion, inass-bnying, and 
other important factors wliich have brought about modifications in the sales 
programs of cooperative associations marketing perishable products.” The 
data, which cover 100,737 car equivalents for the years 1928, 1933, and 1938, 
were obtained from 55 cooperative associations in 26 States. The sales prac- 
tices — methods of sale, types of sales, types of buyers, etc., are described and 
discussed for fruit and vegetable, fruit, vegetable and potato, potato, vegetable, 
western fruit, peach, and strawberry associations. Another section deals with 
sales policies — working relations with buyers, future sales, time of sale, pricing, 
pooling, billing and collecting, development of trade territory, etc. Buyer prac- 
tices when purchasing from cooperatives — purchase methods, purchase types, 
and methods of transportation — are also described. 

Pchydration of fruits and vegetables by farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions, H. C. ITknsley (V. S. Dept. Agr., Farm Credit Admin., JI942, WC 1, pp. 
[2]+54, figs. 54). — The activity of cooperatives in the production of dried fruits 
and vegetables is briefly discussed. Desirable location and size and type of 
dehydration plants are discussed The equipment for and procedures of cabinet, 
tunnel, drum, spray, and rotary types of dehydrators and vegetable preparation 
are illustrated with photographs. The prospects for post-war demjind for de- 
hydrated foods are briefly discussed. Maps are included showing the major 
vegetable areas in the United States. Copies are included of (1) Information 
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Sheet on Dehydrated White or Irish Potatoes and (2) Tentative FSCC Speci- 
fications for White (or Irish) Potatoes, Dehydrated. 

Foreign Agriculture, [October 1942] (U. S. Dept. Agr., Oft. Foreign Agr. 
Relat.y Foreign Agr.^ 6 {19Ji2)y No. 10, pp. fig. 1). — Included are 

articles on The Agricultural Resources of Mozaiiihiquo, by B. Merdian (pp. 
^142-358), describing tlie climate, vegetation, pcjpulation, and economy of the 
(\)lony and discussing the factors affecting agricultural development, the 
present and potential agriculture, and the foreign trade; and Britain Creates 
Central PJaiining Autbority, by M. Ogdon (pp. .3.^9 3(14), describing the Minis- 
try of Works and Planning Bill passed by the House of Commons on June 2, 
11>42, and the functions of the new Ministry. 

The agricultural resources of Madagascar, B. Merdian {U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Off. Foreign Agr. Rclat., Foreign Agr. Rpt. 1 (i.9i?), pp. [21+21, figs. 6‘).~The 
people, the physical factors affecting the agricultural development, and the 
foreign trade are discussed, as are also the extent of the agricultural industry, 
the surplus food produced, the crops grown for export, and the forest products. 

The International Wheat Agreement (U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Foreign Agr. 
Relat., 1042 , pp. [I] +32). — This rejjort was prepared by the Wasliingtou Wheat 
Mi‘eting, July ItMl-June 1942. It ineludes the announcement, July 2, 1942, by 
the Govornnients of Argentina, Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
the United Slates of the meinoranduin of agreement, the niomorandum, the 
draft convention, the minutes of the final session of the meeting, notes of 
approval by the Governments, lists of all delegates and aides, and the organi- 
zation of the International Wheat Council. A statement prepared by G. P. 
Boals (pp. 21-31 ) on the significance of the agreement is also included. 
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The social economics of agriculture, W. Gee {New York: Maemiilan Co., 
/.9.J2), rev. al, pp. Ar//+7’29, figs. 10). — This is a revision of the first edition 
(E. S. K., 68, p. 693). 

[Investigations in rural sociology by the Rhode Island Station] {Rhode 
Island Sta. Rpt. [19/fl], pp. 55-57).— Topics discussed include the European im- 
migrant in rural Rhode Island and land use and rural living on the urban 
margin (coop. U. S. D. A.). 

The physical status and health of Farm Security clients in southeast 
Missouri.— Preliminary Report Ao. 1, Results of blood tests for hemoglo- 
bin, C. E. Lively. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). {Missouri Sla., 19^2, pp. [/]+9, 
__Oue in 3 of the 1,667 whites examined showed less thau SO percent hemo- 
globin and more than 3 in 5 of the 992 Negroes examim'd fell below SO i)ercent. 
The whites had a definitely smaller proportion under 60 percent add under 70 
IKTcent than the Negroes. On the other hand, the whites placed 2% times as 
many as the Negroes at 90 percent or above. 

A smaller proportion of males than females were suffering from secondary 
anemia. “With respect to ago, it may be said that those persons aged 45 or 
over were in better physical condition with respect to blood hemoglobin than 
either of the groups aged 10-24 or 25-44. The youth group, those aged 10-24, 
showed the poorest record in this respect.” 

The physical status and health of farm tenants and farm laborers in 
southeast Missouri.— Preliminary Report No. 2, The pliysioal defects of 
adult males, C. E. Lively and H. F. Lionberoer. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). 
(Missouri Sta., 1942, pp. [I] +21, fios. ii).— Diseases of the digestive system 
accounted for 44.6 percent of all defects found among the 1,115 males examined. 
This study revealed that the male population examined possessed relatively good 
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teeth, but there was evidence that dental care was inadequate. More than a third 
(35.2 ijcrcent) wore in i)ossession of a full set of teeth. The corresponding per- 
centages were 34.7 for whites and 30.1 for Negroes. Of all the males examined, 
34.8 percent had either gingivitis or pyorrhea; 14.6 were found to possess hernias, 
so defined as to include enlarged rings. Fourteen cases of ulcers of the stomach 
and intestines were found among males aged 25 yr. or over. Ten of these cases 
were among whites. Diseases and defects of the res^^iralory system accounted for 
21.2 percent of all physical defects. Detlnitive tonsils were found in 54 percent of 
both whites and Negroes. Of all white and Negro males between the ages of 15 
and 24 yr., 71 i)ercent had deftK-tive tonsils, as compared with approximately 40 
percent of those aged 45 or over. Defects of the nasal fossae, most of which were 
tleviations of the nasal septum, were found in 47 percent of the whites and 23 
IKircent of the Negroes. Less than 3 i)ercent of the total group of males examined 
had adenoids. Approximately 2 percent of the white and Negro males had 
sinusitis. All of the 17 cases of pulmonary emphysema were found among males 
above the age of 25 yr., with 14 cast's occurring after the age of 45. Sixteen of 
th(' cases occurred in the white population. 

For every 100 males examined, 18 cases of diseases of the eyes were found. 
Negroes placed fewer cases at all ages than did the whites, although the difference 
after age 44 was slight. Defective hearing was found to be three times as prtwa- 
lent among Hit* white males examined as among Negro males, with 2.3 percent of 
the whites and 0.7 percent of the Negroes so classified. Twenty cases t)f anemia, 
obesity, goiter, and diabetes pt'r 100 wbito males examined and 51 cases per 100 
Negro males examiiu'd wore found to occur. It w'as found that 41.8 percent of the 
Negroes and 14.4 percent of the whites were suffering from secondary anemia. 
The status of numerous other relatively minor ailments is also presented. 

The physical status and health of farm tenants and farm liiborer.s in 
southeast Missouri. — Preliminary Keport No. The physical defects of 
adult females, 0. L. Livkly and II. F. Liomieiwieh. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). 
(Missouri Sta., pp. [/]+28, 10).- This report dealt with the physical 

defects found among 1,00*1 females (670 white and 31>4 Negro) aged 15 yr. and 
older. Of these 32 percent were attributed to diseases and defects of the di 
gestive system, with 84 per(!0nt of these accounted for by defective conditions of 
the hH'tli. Both whites and Negroes sh<nved 210 such defects per 100 persons. 
Of other diseases and defects, the relative proportions for whites and Negroes 
were respecti\ely as follows: Urogenital 21.3 and 10.8; respiratory 14.7 and 11.5; 
nutrition and endocrine gland 10.8 and 14.8: circulatory 0.3 and 0.5; organs of 
perception 13.5 and 7.5 ; and others 3.1 and 4.6 ijercent. 

Culture of u contemporary rural community: Sublette, Kansas, K. H. 
Bell (U. Dept. Apr., Bur. Agr. Boon., Rural Life Studies No. 2 (1942), pp. 
14] 113, figs. 10). — This is a report on another of the six communities studied 
contemporaneously as to community stability during 1040 (E. S. R., 88, p. 271). 
Many of the data arc presented on a eouiity basis for Haskell County, southwestern 
Kansas. 

Community organization for war and for peace, D. Sanderson. (Cornell 
Univ.). (Social Forces, 21 (194"^) f No. 1, pp. i-7).- -The author concludes that 
community planning must be the foundation of any sound system of planning for 
larger units. Community orgariizat ion will become increasingly necessary if we 
are to prosecute tliis war successfully, and it will be equally necessary after the 
war if w’e are to win the peace. 

POODS-HUMAN NUTRITION 

Food and beverage analyses, M. A. Bridges and M. It. Mattxce (Philadelphia: 
Lea F. Fehiger, 10 '/.I, 2 cd., rev., pp. 344). — Thesi* tabh*s, now in tlie second edi- 
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lion, bring together (Inhi from many sources bearing on the proximate, mineral, 
and vitamin content of foods and beverages, inclufling not only natural foods but 
also special food products, designated by trade names, and certain prepared foods. 
The data are presented to indicate the ix^reentagti composition of the foods as well 
as the amounts of the specific nutrients in average serving j^ortions. Various 
classifications of foods, for example, according to carbohydrate, protein, or fat 
content, and brief discussions concerning tin* inin(‘rals and vitamins in foods are 
included. New data in this ('dition inHnde “tabh‘s on llie acidity of foods, their 
fiber content, the occurrence of sulfur, bromine, calcium, oxalate, pbytins, purines, 
available carbohydrates, and ionizable iron. The reaction of foods is covered by 
a table of pH values which embodies all tin* common and many uncommon foods. 
There is a table of organic acids in fruits, vegetables, and a few miscellaneous 
items. Extensive information is given on the acid a<:li and alkaline-asb factors.” 
It is pointed out that this book is not int(mded as a source of material for the 
scientist in the field of nutrition, but as material for convenient reference of 
dietitians, nurses, etc. An extensive bibliography to the source material used is 
api>ended. 

The natioii\s food. IV, (Vroals as food. Ilf, The chemical composition 
and nutritive value of oats and oatmeal, II. ('. Moia {Chnn. atid Tridns., G1 
{1942), Ao. 2, pp. 11-21 ). — This summary pre.sents data from many sources on 
the proximate composition of oats and oat products. A few data on mineral 
eontent, on the constitution of the protein, on the physical and chemical constants 
of oat oil, on enzyme activity, and on thiamin content arc .also given. The 
nutritive value of oats is discussed in the light of these data. 

Cereal cellulose, a roughage material suitable for experimental animal 
diets, E. U. Hardtn(5 (/SVa'cacc, ,9.T {1942), Xn. li'iGI, p. 224 ), — A corea.l cellulose, 
derived from rice linlls by a bigii-pressurc chemical process of liaaitment to- 
gether with extensive* washing, is reported to have been satisfactorily used 
at a fi-percent level for roughage in animal diets. The product contains no 
prot(*in (0.043 percent N) or fat, is devoid of thiamin, riboflavin, and T' and 
contains only 0.022 ]x*rcont Ca, an amount so low as to permit f)f use in ordinary 
studies of this element. The material is iinsuit.ablo, however, for us(* in diets 
designed to study Fe availability, sinct* the Ft* content amounts to O.UOl per- 
cent, due to the material being dried in a steel rotary drier. The celliilosic 
ingredients include 70 percent a-cellulose, with the rest made up of simpler 
celluloses and hydrocelluloses. It is noted that the cereal cellulose is to be 
made available through one of the larger scientific supply houses. 

Modern bread from the viewpoint of nutrition, II. C. Sherman and C. S. 
Pearson {Xew York: Macmillan Go., 19^2, pp. “Tt is pointed out 

that the developments within tlie pa.sl century in wheat production, milling, and 
baking have resulted in a highly develoi)cd technologically standardized staple 
white broad which is not much different from the breads of a decade or a 
century ago in the matter of energy value (about 1,200 calories per pound), 
hut which is an impoverished product from the stimdpoint of protein, minernl, 
and vitamin values. Whole-wheat bread, bread made with skim milk powdei*, 
and bread which contains a significant proportion of wheat germ have a more 
satisfactory protein value tlian a bread made from white flour and water. 
The calcium value is raised by the milk now commonly used in bread making 
or by calcium enrichment of the white flour. Improvement in tla; iron value 
of bread intiy ho tittained by iron enrichment of the white flour, by the use 
of wholo-whetit flour, or by the use of flours specially milk'd so as to he freed 
from the very coarse portion of the wheat, a ronghag portion that might be 
irritating to some pc'ople, and yet to retain practically all of the nutrients 
rejected in tin* making of white flour. Vitamins of the 11 group may ho rc 
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tained by tlio use of whole-wheat Hour or of lorij; extraction flours, or may 
bo replaced by the incorporation of wheat germ or by the use of milk solids 
and vitamin-rich yeast. Breads nutritionally modernized in any of these ways 
justify larger use in the diet than nutritionally impoverished bread. It is 
believed that the nutritionally improved breads can now safely be utilized to 
supply ns much as 40 percent of the calories of the normal diet, and that this 
more prominent place will frequently be physiologically, as well as economically, 
advantageous. 

Use milk, an essential food (Nebraska Sia. Cir. 71 (19/f2), pp. 15, figs. ^). — 
This publication, pointing to the value of milk in reinforcing the diet with 
many excellent food nutrients, furnishes information on ways to utilize more 
milk in the home and c.specially the farm home. Consideration is given to the 
handling of milk in the home; to the use of milk for drinking and cooking and 
in frozen desserts (for which several recipes are given) ; to the use of cream; 
the use, making, and storing of butter; and the making of various cheeses. 

Is there need for the fortification of milk? E. V. McCollum (Amcr. Jour, 
Pub. Health, 32 (PM2), No. 1, pp. 80-81/). — Because there is no advantage in 
making any .single food a complete food ; because it is more advantageous for 
a family to buy more ordinary milk than to buy a lesser volume of so-called 
“improved” premium milk ; because publicity ncc('5^sary to create demand for 
a fortilied milk would do a disservice to the consumer by creating the im- 
Xjrossion that ordinary milk may not be after all the sui)erior food, the economical 
purchase, and the best single supplementary article of diet among the pro- 
tective foods; and because fortification of milk other than with vitamin D 
would impose the burden of added official supervision and inspection — because 
of all these considerations, it is concluded that it is unwise to permit fortifica- 
tion of milk other than with vitamin D. 

Staphylococci and Salmonella control in foods, I-IV (Food Res., 7 (101/2), 
Nos. 1, pp. 1-15, figs. 2; 2, pp. 00-103). — Four papers are presented. 

I. Effect of ultra-violet radiation and ozone on hakcru custard, and cream fill- 
ings, W. H. Cathcart, II. E. Ilyberg, and A. Merz (p]). 1-0). — When custard prod- 
ucts were exposed for various intervals to an atmosphere of the test organism, 
both with and without simultaneous exposure to ultraviolet radiation or to an 
atmosphere of ozone, the ultraviolet rays (2,000-2,050 a. u.) served only as an aid 
in maintaining a sterile atmosphere and were of no value in sterilizing products 
contaminated before the bacteria were killed. Ozone in the concentration in 
which it could be used had a low rate of killing and was ineffective in helping to 
control the staphylococci and the EaJmoncUa bacteria in cu.stard and cream fill- 
ings. An off-aroma developed in samples exposed to ultraviolet radiation for 
2 hr. or nvore or to the atmosphere of ozone. 

II. Effect of pure fruit fillings, li. K. Ryberg and W. II. Cathcart (pp. 10-15). — 
Custard fillings with additions of ground fruit thoroughly mixed and cooked with 
the rest of the mixture were inoculated with known numbers of the test organ- 
isms and incubated 24 hr. at 08®-i)9® F. The growth of the organisms in this 
period was found to bo effectively inhibited in lemon, orange, pineapple, apricot, 
and strawberry fillings of the type described. This inhibitory action appeared 
to be greater on the ilalmonclla organisms than on the staphylococci, the amount 
of inhibition being at least partially controlled by the pll of the filling but also 
determined in part by a relationship between the pH and the types of acids or 
other substances present. The addition of milk reduced the inhibitory action, 
probably because of the buffering effect. The concentration of lemon juice re- 
quired to exert an inhibitory effect was so high as to make the flavor of tin* 
resultant custard unsati.sfactory. 

TIT. Effect of chocolate and cocoa fillings on inhibiting growth of staphgloeorci, 
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W. H. Cathcart and A. Merz (pp. DO 99). — The growth of Staphylococcus aureus 
in chocolate and cocoa flllings inoculated with the organism was observed. Water 
rather than milk was used in the formula of the mix, which was varied by the 
use of different kinds and quantities of chocolate or cocoa and by the use or 
omission of egg yolks. The fillings made with the natural chocolate or cocoa wen^ 
found effective in inhibiting growth of S. aureus in comparison with a standard 
custard. The effectiveness of the chocolate and cocoa was greatly increased by 
eliminating eggs from the formula. The inhibitory action was assumed to be due 
in part to the pH of the filling, but the n>ain inhibitory action appeared to be due 
to the nonfat jjortion of the chocolate or cocoa. 

IV. Effect of cooking bakery custardSy W. II. Cathcart, A. Merz, and R. B. Ryberg 
(pl). 100-103). — A bulk custard made by a standard formula was inoculated with 
the test organism (Staphylococcus aureus or Salmonella cntcritidis) by adding 
the prepared culture of known bacterial content to the thickening mix and bring- 
ing the batch to a second boil, where it was held for the desired length of time. 
In other tests the uncooked inoculated custard mixture was filled into raw pie 
shells, the pies then being baked for 25-35 min. at 246° C. Bacteriological ex- 
amination of the cooked custards showed that they were rendered sterile of the 
test organisms in the one case by merely bringing to the second boil and in the 
other case by the baking. Since the experiments were conducted under commer- 
cial conditions with aseptic precautions, it is expect ('d that properly prepared 
custards in normal practice will be essentially sterile with respect to these two 
organisms. 

Production of staphylococcus cntcrotoxin in canned corn, salmon, and 
oysters, E. Davison and G. M. Dack (Food Res., 7 (J0/f2)y \o. 1 , pp. 80-8Jf). — 
Prom tlie studies describCMl, it is concluded that “certain staphylococci can elab- 
orate enteroloxin in experimentally inoculated cans of corn and of oysters. This 
was demonstrated by intravenous injection of monkeys and feeding of human 
volunteers. We were unable to demonstrate staphylococcus enterotoxin in inocu- 
lated canned salmon. The salmon was assayed by intravenous injection into 
monkeys and by feeding of human volunteers. Concentration of enterotoxin from 
foods by precipitation from saturated (NIh)L*SO» solution can be accomplished, 
but it does not give a high enough percentage of positive results to be used as a 
practical routine method of assay.” 

Home canning, W. V. Cruess and A. W. Christie, revised by W. V. Cruess 
(California Sta. Cir. 276, rev. (1642), pp. ^8, figs. 15). —This revision of an earlier 
publication (E. S. R., 51, p. 808) describes and summarizes approved canning 
methods for fruits, vegetables, and meat, and gives general information on the 
principles of canning and vitamins in canned foods. A section on food poisoning, 
by K. F. Meyer and J. C. Geiger, is also included. 

[Pood preparation and vegetable studies], D. DiciaNs (Miss, Farm Res. 
[Mississippi Sta.], 5 (1042), No. 10, p. 2).— Progress is reported on a survey of 
methods of food preparation among owner and cropiier white and Negro families 
in two counties of the State, and on laboratory studies of losses of vitamin C in 
various methods of storing and cooking turnip greens. 

[Studies in foods and nutrition by the Ohio Station] (Ohio Sla. Bui. 
617 (1040), pp. 40, 56, 6*5).— Progress reports (for 1938-39) are given on a study 
of the vitamin O content of muskmelons (p. 40), the antigraying factor for rats 
(l). 55), and the food needs of young adults (p. 60) (E. S. R., 83, p. 562). 

[Nutrition studies by the Rhode Island Station] (Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. 
[IO 41 ], pp. 40-51). — Progress is reported on a continuation of studies (E. S. R., 
85, p. 853) on vitamin A metabolism of human subject*? and nutritional status 
with respect to vitamin C. 

Annual review of physiology, IV, edited by J. M. Luck and V. E. Uajs 
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(Stanford Vnivemily, Calif.: Amer. Physiol. Soc. and Ann. Rev.^ Inc., IdJtZ, vol. 
4, pp. y III -^109, Jlfjs. 2). — Among the 23 reviews comprising this publication 
(K. S. K., 8<>, p. .S5(>), tht' following deal with topics of nutritional significance: 
Dovelopmeiital IMiysiology, by IT. Ij. Hamilton and B. H. Willier (pp. (>7-88) ; 
Water Metabolism, by J. P. Peters (pp. 8i>-114) ; Growth, by G. S. Avery, Jr, 
(pp. ll.j-loS) ; Energy Metabolism, by W. H. Chambers, E. Shorr, and S. B. 
Barker (pp. 139-170) (Cornell Univ., Univ. Tepn., et al.) ; Blood, by H. P. 
Smith (pp. 21i>“272) ; The Digestive System, by E. J. Van Liere (pp. 273-296) 
(W. Va. Univ.) ; and Metabolic* Eimelions of the Endo(*rine Glands, by C. N. H. 
Tj<ni^ (pp. -l(»r>-502). 

'riie i*valuation of nutritional status, E. N. ToDHUNTEat (Jour. Amer. Dietet. 
Assoc., IS (PJJt2), No. 2, pp. 7y-S2). — A summary, with 20 references to the litera- 
ture, of recent progress in the development of methods for evaluating nutritional 
status, i^articularly witli reference to individual nutrients. 

Nutrition for national defense (a summary), V. Phillips. (Wash. State 
Col.). (Wash. State Col., hist. Dairying Proc., IS (1941) f pp. 67-60). — This brief 
discussion of the problem of insuring adequate nutrition stresses the fact that 
the tirst requirement toward attaining higher nutritional standards is a better 
distribution of income. Tlie second is a better distribution of food money among 
different types of food, in otlier words more intelligent selection of food. 

Nutrition and national defense, R. ]M. Wjldkk (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 
IS (1042), Nu. 1, pp. I-S). — In this address, delivered at the 1941 convention of 
ihe American Dietetic Association, the author summarizes evidence in the litera- 
ture of the extent of precritical malnutrition in this country, including among 
011101*8 reports from the State agricultural experiment stations of Florida (E. S. 
R., 83, p. 274), Maine (E. S. K., 84, i>. 096), Minnesota (E. S. R., 86, p. 555), Oregon 
and three other western stations cooperating in an investigation of ascorbic acid 
metabolism (E. S. R., S4, p. 424), and Pennsylvania (K. S. R., SO, p. 858). 

lle.search in Army subsistence, R. A. Iskkr (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 
IS (1042), No. J, pp. 20-22). — In this address the author describes the work of 
(he subsistence rtisearch laboratory of the Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, 
with special reference to the develoijinent of a held ration for the use of highly 
mobile units such as mechanized or parachute troops. The ingredients of the 
three units of the daily ration, having a net weight of 32.86 oz. and providing 
3,726 calories, are listed, with individual weights and calories furnished. 

The importance of nutrition in the xirenatal clinic, J. IT. Ebbs and W. J. 
Moyle (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., IS (1942), No. 1, pp. 12-15).- Essentially 
noted from anothei- source (E. 8. R., 87, p. 593). 

Infant nutrition: A textbook of infant feeding for students and practi- 
lioiiers of medicine, W. ]M. MAKKiaiT, revised by P. C. Jeans (St. Louis, Mo.: 
C. V. Moshy Co., 1941, 3. cd., rev., pp. 475, figs. L32]). — ThiB book, originally 
written by W. M. Marriott, has been brought up to date in the present revision 
by P. C. Jeans, who ixiints out that the purpose of the book remains the same, 
namely, to bring together such facts and ideas as have a practical bearing on 
infant nutrition and to present them in such a way as to make them useful to 
the practitioner and student. 

Iniluence of diet on the uric acid excretion of young children, J. E. 
Hawks and G. Everson. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 
62 (1941), No. 5, pp. 955-966). — In three long-time balance studies conducted 
with preschool children by the method noted previously (E. S. R., 77, p. 725), 
data were obtained on the urinary uric acid excretion. In the first two experi- 
ments the children were placed on a diet furnishing 3 gm. of protein per kilogram 
of body weight; later the protein was increased to 4 gm. per kilogram. In the 
third experiment the change in the diet involved a calorie increase of about 
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20 percent The change from the 3- to the 4-gin. pi-otein level incrensed the nrie 
acid elimination in all cases, although purino-free protein (egg wliite and gelatin) 
caused a smaller increase than meat protein. There was a better correlation 
between the values of uric acid and ammonia than between uric acid and other 
urinary nitrogenous substances, suggesting that there was a relation between 
the production of uric acid and that of ammonia. 

The iron requirement of children of the early school age, F. A. Johnstox 
and L. J. Roberts {Jour. Nutr., 23 (r9/f2). No. 2, pp. JHJ-193).' -The procedure 
employed to determine the iron reciuiroment of the children was that of finding 
the lowest iron intake required to produce and maintain a good hemoglobin 
level, namely, 13—14 gm. With this method in view, the plan of the present 
study involved the selection of subjects, 12 boNs arul 9 girls from 8 to 11 yr. 
of age, who had been living IVm at least 2 yr. in an irjsJitulion where the 
diet was fairly uniform in order that their la»mf)glohin levels could be considered 
a product of that diet. On this institutional diet, which wms good in all diet 
essentials, the total daily intake of iron averaged 12.0 mg. in the 2 -week period 
at the beginning of the study in which aliquots of the food were analyzed. In 
general the intakes of the boys were liigher tlian those of the girls. The hemo- 
globin levels and red cell counts were determined at the hegiiining of the study ; 
the hemoglobin level of the 21 children then averaged 12.9 gm., with 19 of them 
between 12 and 14 gm., and the red cell counts averagts^l 4,100,009, with no 
significant differences betwei'n the sex<'s. At the end of the 2-week preliminary 
period, the children wore matched in groups of 3, one child of each group 
being given a daily supplement of 4 mg. of iron, another 2 mg., and the 
third none. After iron supplementation had been continued for 7 mo., hemo- 
globin levels were again determined and the data examined to find the lowest 
intake that gave good hemoglobin levels. Such examination indicated that 
11.4 mg. of iron per day, or 0.35 mg. per kilogram, sntTiced to maintain 
good hemoglobin levels whofi the rest of the diet was }ulequat(\ The licniu' 
globins of children given the 2- or 4-mg. supplements over the 7-rao. period did 
not rise, Indicating that the higher intake of iron was not needed. “It is possible 
also that lower intakes, had they been tried, might have been found to serve 
just as well.” 

Successful roaring of a second generation of mice on an artificial diet, 
L. K. Rogers, L. W. McElroy, and (k R. Cowgim, (8f fc/a*c. {19)2), No. 2)(W, 
pp. 203-204). — In this preliminary report the basal ration on which suec('ss 
was achieved is described qualitatively as consisting of “Laheo easeia, c('rnlose, 
Oisco, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture with added zinc carbonate, agar, wlieat 
germ oil, and 3 percent rice polish filtrate factor II. Tins basal mixture was 
supplemented with cod-liver oil concentrate, thiamiTi, ribofiavin, pyridoxin, 
nicotinic acid, calcium pantothenate, choline, p-aminohenzoic acid, and inositol. 
During the past month linoleic acid has been added.” 

Rate of hemoglobin regeneration in blood donors, W. M. Fowler and A. P. 
Barer {Jour. Anver. Med. Ahsoc., IJ8 {1942), No. 6, pp. Two 

hundred normal male subjects donating from 500 to 000 ec. of blood showed a 
drop in blood hemoglobin content varying from 1.2 to 4.4 and averaging 2.3 gm. 
per 100 cc. In 105 of these men in whom hemoglobin recovery was followed, 
the recovery iieriods ranged from 18 to 98 days, and the average time required 
for the blood hemoglobin to return to its original level was 49.G days. The 
longer recovery iicriods wore associated with a greater drop in heinciilchifj and 
could not be correlated with the initial blood hemoglobin values. With a smaller 
donation there was a smaller drop in blood hemoglobin, and tHe recovery period 
was shorter. Henioglobln was r<?generaled in the men at the rate of 0.049 gm. 
per 100 ec. In a group of 13 women donors the average drop in hemoglobin 
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was 2.2 gui. and tho average daily increase in hemoglobin amounted to 0.04 gm. 
per 100 cc. Observations following subsequent donations suggested that these 
may be given with safety as soon as the blood hemoglobin has returned to its 
original level, but that an interval of 3 mo. should be allowed if the hemo- 
globin of the donor is not determined regularly. The rate of hemoglobin regeu- 
eration after subsequent blood donations did not seem (») be slower than after 
the first donation. 

“The administration of 1 gin. of iron and ammonium citrates per day in- 
creased the daily hemoglobin regeneration by 49 percent and shortened the 
recovery period from 49.6 to 35.2 days during the first period of its administra- 
tion. It had progri‘ssivoly less effect after subsequent blood donations.” 

The concentration of the substance in blood which is stimulatory for 
Lactobacillus casei €, R. E. Feeney and F. M. Strong. (Univ. Wis.). {Jour. 
Biol. Chem., H2 A'o. 2, pp. 061-962). — Fat-soluble preparations which 

simulate the stimulatory action of blood, as observed in the recovery of ribo- 
flavin added to blood by the method of Snell and Strong (E. S. R., 82, p. 587), 
were obtained from beef and dog bloods by continuous ether extraction. Further 
purification, accomplished by partitioning between ether and water and between 
dilute alcohol and petroleum ether, gave preparations showing marked stimula- 
tion at a level of approximately 75y per 10 cc. of medium. Tliis stimulatory 
effect indicated that the active material had been concentrated from 500 to 
1,000 times. 

The use of radioactive copiier in studies on nutritional aneinia of rats, 
M. O. SenuLTZE and S. J. Simmons {Jour. Biol. Chon., J//2 {10^/2)^ No. 7, pp. 
01-106, fig. 1). — Radioactive copper, soCu^^ with a luilf life of 12.8 hr., wns pre- 
pared, extracted, and concentrated, and the radioactivity counted, all by methods 
noted. This isotope, having properties suitable for physiological studies, was 
fed, in amounts of from 100 to 150 mg. per rat, in a small amcnint of milk to 
young rats made severely (k^icient in iron or copper on a milk diet. After from 
24 to 48 hr. of copper therapy, the animals, which had been kept in metabolism 
cages, were sacrificed, and the distribution of the copper in the tissues was 
determined. The copper-deficient rats retained more of the single tlieraiieutic 
dose of copper than did iron-deficient rats. In both types of animals only a 
small fraction of the copper fed was retained. The kidney, the liver, and the 
hone marrow showed the highest relative retention of copper. The entrance 
of therapeutic copper Into the bone marrow of the copiKir-deficient rats was 
demon.strated. 

The influence of nutritional supervision on dental caries, P. R. Howe, 
R. L. White, and M. D. Elliott (Jour. Amer. Dent. Asaoc., 20 {1042), No. 1, 
pp. 38-43, fig. 1). — This investigation was concerned with the incidence of new 
caries in a group of 189 children from 3 to 12 yr. of age under the super- 
vision of the medical-nutrition department of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
for Children for an average period of 3.3 yr. as compared with the incidence 
in controls, children who were also dental patients at the infirmary but who 
received no dietary advice. “A significant reduction was found to have 
occurred in the average number of new cavities per child per year in each age 
group of the supervised children as compared with the controls. The average 
decrease in new cavities for all age groups was 56 percent. These findings 
Indicate that the progress of dental caries in children can be substantially 
reduced by an intensive educational program in nutrition.” 

Graying of hair produced by ingestion of phenylthiocarbamide, C. P. 
Richteb and K. H. Cmsby {Hoc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 48 { 104 I), No. 3, 
pp. 684-687, figs. B). — Of 23 black rats given as their sole drinking water a 
solution of phenylthiocarbamide in increasing concentrations from 0.001 per- 
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cent at the beginning to 0.1 i)ercent, representing daily doses increasing from 
1.3 to 14.1 mg., all but one showed definite graying of the fur, beginning as 
early as 27 days and becoming very distinct after 58 days. In most cases the 
graying took place in essentially the same pattern, which is d(\scribed and 
illustrated by photographs. In all instances the top of the head remained 
black. In 5 of the grayed rats which were given tap water in place of the 
l)henylthiocarbamide solution, the hair turned black again over the entire 
body in the reverse order of the graying, the return of the color being com- 
plete in 83 days. 

These findings are considered of particular significance as showing that 
gi-aying may result from a positive factor in the diet, as well as from a de- 
ficiency of some factor, although the possibility is suggested that the pheiiylthio- 
carbamide may combine in the body with pantothenic acid or some other factor 
and thus produce an actual deficiency. 

Kecent advances in vitamin knowledge: Vitamins and microorganisms, 
E. N. ToDHUNTEit {,1our. Home Econ., 3Jf No. 2, pp. 109-112) .—This review 

of the literature is presented under the headings microbiological assays, 
synthesis of vitamins by micro-organisms, and vitamin C and micro-organisms. 
A list of 10 references to the literature is appended. 

Absorj)tion, metabolism, and storage of vitamin A and carotene, with 
some remarks on the vitamin A requirement, T. K. With (Kobcnhavfi 
(Copenhagen) : Einar Munksgaard; London: Uurnphreg Milford^ ID/fO, pp. F///-f 
263). — This work, translated from the Danish by H. Anderson, presents details 
of studies carried out in the State Vitamin Laboratory, Kobenhavn (Copen- 
hagen), in 1937--I39. The scope of the work is indicated by the chapter 
headings as follows: Chemistry of vitamin A and the carotenoids, structure 
of vitamin A and the carotenoids — its connection with their biological ac- 
tivity, comparison between biological estimation and chemical measurements 
of vitamin A—coiiversion of measured results and older vitamin A units to 
International Units, Carr-Price reaction of the carotenoids and its significance 
to chemical measurement of Vitamin A, technic of analysis, studies on the 
carotenoid and vitamin A contents of serum, studies on the excretion of 
vitamin A and carotenoids with feces, studies on the vitamin A content of 
the liver in man, studies ou the absorption and conditions for depositing of 
vitamin A in the rat, studies on the vitamin A consumption of chicken em- 
bryos, and ou the vitamin A requirement of man and warm-blooded animals. 
An extensive bibliography and protocols of the experiments are presented in 
separate chapters. 

Vitamin-A and the biologically active carotenoids, R. E. Huntkb (Chem. 
and Indus., 61 (1942), No. 8, pp. 89-9 't) .—This review is concerned with the 
chemistry and the physiological activity of vitamin A and the members of 
the carotenoid group with which it is actively associated. 

Changes of vitamin A distribution in choline deficiency, II. Poppkr and 
H. Chinn { 8 oc . Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942), No. 2, pp. 202-204 ). — 
Young rats placed on a low-choline, low-methionine, high-cystine diet supple- 
mented with carotene and the crystalline vitamins developed fatty livers of 
varying degrees within from 2 to 10 days. Examination of the tissues for 
vitamin A under the fluorescence microscope or by chemical analysis showed 
the livers to bo poor in vitamin A. The kidneys, showing characteristic 
hemorrhagic changes on about the sixth day, were extremely rich in vitamin 
A. In control animals, receiving 25 mg. of choline chloride daily, the livers 
were rich in vitamin A and the kidneys did not contai^' the excessive amounts 
of the vitamin. 

An investigation of simple methods for diagnosing vitamin A deficiency 
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by meusureiiieiits of dark adaptation, D. J. Dow and D. M. Stkven (Jour, 
PhysioU 100 (IO 4 I), No. 3, pp. 256-262, fuj. i).— This study, conducted on two 
well-nourished subjects in good health, was concerned chiefly with the relation 
between recovery times (the time required to pt^rceive a field of constant 
brigldness during dark adaptation following a period of liglit adaptation) and 
the final threshold of rod vision, as determined with the adaptometer and tech- 
nic described by Steven and Wald (E. S. R., 87, p. '113). The final rod thresholds 
did not vary witli the individual tests and were identical for the two subjects, 
but the ivcovi‘i*y times were less constant and unlike for the two. As the level of 
vitamin A mitrifiuii was optimal for botli, it is emphasized tliat there is no 
ground for stating that the longer recovery time indicates a poorer state of 
vitamin A nutrition, and it is concluded that although tests of the recovery 
time type will probably detect a severe case of night blindness, they are not 
sufficiently sciisilive to give unequivocal data on the course of dark adaptation. 

“In certain circumstances a ‘recovery time’ test may be of use. It may be 
important to measure the initial speed of dark adaptation of aviators, seamen, 
or other nocturnal workers. Such tests may be of value in these cases, especially 
when the complete course of dark adaptation is recorded also by an accurate 
method, but they must be considered ad hoc tests of the speed of dark adaptation 
and not a method of diagnosing vitamin A deficiency.” 

Vitamin (thiamine hydrochloride) . — Annotated bibliography supple- 
ment (Rahway, N. J.: Merck d Co., 19^2, pp. i2]-{-62). — A second supplement 
(E. 8. U., 8(j, p. 708), dated August 1942, to this bibliography (K. S. K., 80, p. 423). 

Studies of the average American diet. —1, Thiamine content, H. 1^. Lank, 
E. Johnson, and R. R. Williams (Jour, Nulr., 23 (1942), No. 6, pp. 613-624). — 
This paper deals with the thiamin content of a series of diets formulalt'd to 
contain all the more imi)ortant foodstuffs of the American dietary, as indicated 
primarily by the compilation of Stiebeling and Phipard (E. 8. K., 81, p. 142), 
and in proix)rtions corresponding to the annual p(*r capita consumption of each. 
Representative samples of these foods, including cereal products, dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, fats and oils, and vegetables and fruits, were analyzed for thiamin 
))y the tliiochroim? method of 8chultz, Atkin, and Frey noted on page 2b‘3. The* 
figures for individual foods were used in calculating the thiamin content, per 
2,b00 calories, of the various diets formulated ; these calculated values were 
checked by actual analyses of the various diet mixtures. The results showed 
that the tliiamiii content of the average American diet is about 0.8 mg. per 2,500 
calories, and that the principal contributors of thiamin to the prevailing diets 
are lean poi*k, bread, and milk. It is estimated that universal substitution of 
enriched Hour and bread for the corresponding uuenriohed products would in- 
ci-case the average thiamin intake about 04 percent to about 1.3 ing. per 2,r>t)0 
calories. 

Preliminary trials of the thiochrome ujethod in comparison with the rat 
curative uudhod indicated tliat the former tended to give low thiamin values 
for cooked flesh foods on account of incomplete extraction. This error was prob- 
ably of significance, however, only in estimating the contribution of lean pork 
to mixed diets. It was also shown that flesh foods desiccated at low temperature 
by boiling with xylene gave thiochrome assay values that were much too low. 
4ffie data presented on the thiamin content of foods as purchased would i)ermit 
approximate calculation of thiamin yields of other diets as cooked and served. 

Thiamin content of various milks, N. Kendall (Jour. Fed., 20 (1942), No. 1, 
pp. 65-13, fig a. 3). — The method described for determining thiamin in milk 
involved incubation of the milk with takadiastase ; oxidation of the thiamin 
to thiochrome by the addition of potassium ferricyanlde, followed by sodium hy- 
droxide; extraction of the thiochrome with isohutyl alcohol; and measuremen{ 
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of thp fluoroscoiico of this solution in tho flnorimpter. A blank, run with each 
si)eciine!i of milk, was treated similarly, except that the reagent was omitted, 
and the fluorescence, representing that of the rojigents and of nonthiochronu' 
substances in the milk, subtracted from that of the sample. The raw cow’s 
milk tested contained from 41 to 48 j^g. of thiamin ihm* 100 cc. ; from 10 to 20 
percent of the thiamin content was lost in pasteurization. The several samples 
of market milks tested contained from 35 to 40 /tg. of thiamin per 100 cc. Evap<»- 
ration of milk appeared to destroy from 25 to 50 ix-rcent of the thiamin, since 
the 3 brands of evaporated milk tested contained but from 18 to 27 fig. of thiamin 
per 100 cc. after reconstruction to simulate fresh milk. Most of the recon- 
structed dried milks assayed contained from 30 to 60 percent less thiamin than 
fresh cow’s milk. Thiamin values for 63 specimens of human milk obtained 
from 32 w'omen from 1 to 10 days post partum varied from 0 to [) /xg. ptn* 100 
cc., the gradual rise occurring during the first few days of lactation. 

The variability in the thiamin content of western Canadian hard red 
spring Avheat of the 1940 crop, 11. JohxNxNson and C. E. Kicii ((Jerral Chrm., 
19 (]9)2), No. 2, pp. 308-3/3, 3). — Wheii 2t>5 samples of hard red spring 

wheats taken from comim*rciul car lot.s from shipping i)oints in iManitoha, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta wore assayed for thiamin content by the modified 
thiochrome method of the authors (E. S. R., 87, p. 8), the values, expressed 
as micrograms per gram on a 13.5-percent moisture basis, averaged 3.03, with a 
range from 2.2 to 8.0. The means for each province were not significantly dif- 
ferent, but the western part of the area showed a greater range in values. 
A map showing areas with wheats of similar tliiamin content (at four different 
levels) indicated a random arrangement, with no relation to soil type. Areas 
according to thiamin distribution were found also to be unrelated to areas based 
on the ash and protein content of the wheat each produced. 

The measurement and metabolism of thiamin and of a pyrimidine stimu- 
lating yeast fermentation found in the blood cells and urine of normal 
individiial.s, A. T, Gorham, J. C. Arkls, A. U. Ronixs, and i). P. Ritoads (Jour. 
Clin, Ifircftt., 21 (19//2), No. 2, pp. J(U-17G, //>/.<?. The te(*hnics used, which 
are described in detail, were adaptations of the fcMTiKMilalion method of Atkin, 
Schultz, and Frey (E. S. R., 83, p. 444). The average thiamin levels of the 
normal white cells was found to be about 10 times that of normal erythrocytes, 
a distribution similar to that of riboflavin and of ascorbic acid, as recently re- 
ported. It is suggested that this higher concentration may he explained by the 
fact that, of the several blood constituents, the white cells most closely resemble 
actively metabolizing tissue. 

The intravenous administration of 5 mg. of thianjin to three female and two 
male adult subjects was followed within 3 hr. by increases in the levels of true 
thiamin in the colls, ranging from 80 to 132 and averaging 100 percent above 
their original values, and also by increases in PAYE (pyrimidines accelerating 
yeast fermentation), ranging from 41 to 180 and averaging 143 percent of the 
( riginal level. With one exception, the values tended to return to base levels 
within 24 hr. The 24-hr. urinary excretion of both comi)ounds was significantly 
increased by the test dose of thiamin. Similar injections of PAYF were fol- 
lowed within 3 hr. by a marked increase in the white coll level of PAYF, while 
there was an increase in thiamin in only one ease within that time. The uri- 
nary excretion of PAYF after its intravenous administration was considerably 
less than after injection of the thiamin. That the excretion of PAYF cannoi, be 
explained by spontaneous decomposition of thiamin wms shown by the dmnon- 
stration that the administration of thiamin to a leukemi * patient is not followed 
bv any Increase in the content of PAYF in the urine It is concluded that in 
the course of its metabolic nefivify llnninin is i>roh.Mhly hrokcMi down to the 
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pyriniidino compound. This is in line with the observations of Wertz and 
Mitchell (E. S. R., 87, p. 314). 

Pathological variations in blood and spinal fluid pyruvic acid, E. Rurding, 
H. WoKTis, and M. Stekn {Jour. Clin. Invest.^ 21 {19^2), No. i, pp. 8J-S9y figs. 2 ). — 
in an effort to determine tbe clinical significance of pyruvic acid levels in blood 
and cerebrospinal fluid, determinations of both by methods previously described 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 603) were made on a group of 41 normal individuals and sev- 
eral groups of patients with various disorders. 

Blood values for the normal subjects ranged from 0.77 to 1.23 mg. percent, 
with an average of 1.02, or well below the 1.30 mg. percent considered to be the 
highest normal level (E. S. R., 85, p. 852). In the various clinical groups 
tested, 45 out of 48 whose condition was classified as acute i)eripheral neurop- 
athy and 22 of 35 with miscellaneous conditions accompanied by elevated 
temperature showed an abnormal elevation of both blood and spinal fluid 
pyruvic acid Normal fasting levels in both blood and spinal fluid were found 
in cases of chronic peripheral neuropathy, chronic alcoholism without objective 
evidence of nutritional deflciency, various psychiatric and medical disorders, 
and certain cases with fever 

It is emphasized that a normal fasting pyruvic acid may not be an invariable 
evidence of thiamin adequancy. Occasional cases with normal fasting blood 
pyruvate have shown an abnormal pyruvate curve following glucose ingestion. 
“This suggests that the pyruvic acid curve following glucose ingestion may 
prove to be a more sensitive index of thiamin adequacy than the fasting blood 
pyruvic acid level.” 

The authors had the t(‘chnical assistance of D. Estur(»nne. 

Nicotinic acid, R. F. Griggs {Science^ 95 (1042) ^ No. 21^59, p. 171). — Acceptance 
for popular usage of “Niacin” and “Niacin Amide” as synonymous with nicotinic 
acid and nicotinic acid amide is recommended by the food and nutrition board 
of the National Research Council. The committee which made the recommen- 
dation (C. A. Elvehjem, W. H. Sebrell, and T. D. Spies) also recommends, liow- 
ever, that the terms nicotinic acid and nicotinic acid amide be used in scientific 
literature, and that the new terms be used only where there may be objection 
from the public, as, for example, objection to the enrichment of bread with 
nicotinic acid which in the lay mind is confused with the poisonous alka- 
loid nicotine. 

Studies on the urinary e.xcrctioii of pantothenic acid, R. II. Siiber and 
K. Unna (Jour. Biol. Chou., H2 {19^2), No. 2, pp. 623-628). — Simultaneous de- 
lerrninatioii.s of pantothenic acid and riboflavin in the urine and blood of dogs 
during diuresis before and after oral and intravenous administration of calcium 
pantothenate and sodium rihoflavinate are rejwrted. Tlie 2-hr. excreotion of two 
dogs before the administration of the calcium pantothenate contained an aver- 
age in four experiments of 7.5 pg. of pantothenic acid and 9.2 pg. of riboflavin. 
After an oral dose of 1 rng. of calcium pantothenate per kilogram of body 
weight there was no significant increase in the excretion of the pantothenic 
acid, but when the dose was increased to 4 mg. there was a distinct increase 
which reached a peak at from 60 to 100 min. and amounted in 2 hr. to from 
0.9 to 5.0 percent of the dosage. When the same doses were given by intra- 
venous Injection, from 22 to 31 percent of the 1-mg. dose was excreted in 
the urine, with the peak within 40 min., and from 41 to 57 percent of the 4-mg. 
dose with the peak within 20 min. One of the dogs was finally given 4 mg. per 
kilogr^ of calcium pantothenate and in another test the same amount of 
sodlunji^ihoflavinate by intravenous injection, and the content of both panto- 
thenic^ and riboflavin determined in the blood and urine at stated intervals 
for 2 hr. The blood level of pantothenic acid rose within 5 min. from 2.2 /tg. 
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to 26 fig.y but returned to normal within the 2 hr. The peak in urinary excre- 
tion occurred in 20 rnln. With riboflavin the blood level of riboflavin reached 
a peak in 11 min. and returned to nearly the original level in 2 hr. The peak 
in excretion occurred at 40 min. The administration of calcium pantothenate 
had no appreciable effect on blood or urinary riboflavin and vice versa. This 
is contrary to the report of Spies et al. (E. S. R., 85, p. 133) that intravenous 
injection of pantothenic acid in human subjects is followed by a temporary 
rise in the riboflavin concentration of the blood, and that similarly the injection 
of riboflavin produces an increase in the pantotheni(? acid content of the blood. 

A supplementary growth factor for Uactobucillus casei, M. F. Clarke,. 
M. Lechycka, and A. E. Light (Jour. Biol. Chem., 142 (1942), No. 2, pp. 957- 
958 ). — Rice polishings concentrate assayed for pantothenic acid by the method 
of Pennington et al. (E. S. R., 85, p. 442) promoted acid production by L. casei 
well beyond the amounts formerly considered maximum. The factor involved 
seemed to bo present in two commercial yeast concentrates in much smaller 
concentration than in the rice polishings concentrate and to bo absent from 
the yeast extract (Difeo, Racto) ased as a component of the basai medium. 
The effect of increased acid production was not removed by one treatment of 
the rice polishings concentrate with fuller’s earth at pll 4, and was only 
partially destroyed by incubation overnight at 50° [C.] with takadiastase, but 
was destroyed by autoclaving at 15 lb. for 30 min. in NaOII at pll 12. 

Ulboflavin.— Annotated bibliography supplement {Rahway, N. J.: Merck d 
Co., 1942 , PP- |2i-f27). — A .second supplement (E. S. R., 87, p. 151), dated 
iiJeptember 1942, to this bibliography (E. S. R., 85, p. 703). 

The quantitative relationship of riboflavin to cataract formation in rats^ 
11. M. Baum, J. F. Miciiafxree, and E. R. Brown (Science, 95 (1942), No. 21/53, 
pp. 24-25 ). — The inconsistency in cataract formation in rats fed on riboflavin- 
defleient diets, as reiiorled by various observers, is explained as being due to 
differences in the freedom of the basal diet from riboflavin. The Rouniuin- 
Sherman diet was found to contain enough riboflavin so that on th(‘ basis of 
average consumption the rats re<*eived 0.57 yg. of riboflavin on the basal diet 
alone. When the vitamins of the B complex other than riboflavin were fed 
as the crystalline vitamins in place of the SO percent alcoholic extract of the 
Bouniuin-Sherman diet, only 14 percent of the animals contracted cataract 
as compared with 90 percent on the less highly purified Bounpiin-Sherman diet. 
When the more highly purified diet was suiipleinented with from 1 to 3 yg. of 
riboflavin, cataract develoi)ed. On another modification involving Crisco as a 
source of fat instead of filtered butterfat, none of the rats developed cataract. 
If is concluded that rats on a diet comifletely devoid of riboflavin do not 
develop cataract, and that minute amounts of riboflavin induce cataract, while 
rations c*ontaining more nearly adequate amounts are noncataractogenic. 

Distribution of biotin and avidin in hen’s egg, V. Gyoroy and C. S. Rose 
(Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., //,9 (1942), No. 2, pp. 294-298).— Quantitative 
deieriiiinations of biotin and avidin in whole egg in which the white and yolk 
were thoroughly mixed invariably showed an excess of avidin. This finding- 
was confirmed by separate analyses of the white and yolk for free and bound 
biotin and for free and bound avidin. Determinations of the content of biotin 
in egg yolk subjected to various treatments suggested that biotin is present 
In egg yolk in combination with a larger molecule, probably a globulinlike 
constituent of the egg yolk. This compound was precipitated by cold distilled 
water (partly also by acetone), was soluble to a large extent in cold saline,, 
and could be split, with simultaneous liberation of hio^^u, by steaming for a 
short time. The high molecular biotin compound was found to be nondialyz- 
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able. The bound biotin in egg yolk was physiologically available, however, to 
rats as well as to yeast. 

Preliminary observations on **egg white injury” in man and its cure 
with a biotin concentrate, V. P. Sydbnstbickeb, S. A. Sinoal, A. P. Briggs, 
N. M. DeVaughn, and H. Isbell. (Univ. Ga. et al.). (Sciencet 95 (1942) f No, 
2459 , pp. 176-177).— This preliminary report describes briefly the production in 
four adults of signs and symptoms strikingly similar to those of spontaneous 
avitaminosis on a diet in which approximately 30 percent of the total calories 
was supplied by desiccated egg white and which was supplemented with thiamin 
chloride, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, calcium pantothenate, ascorbic acid, 
vitamin A, ferrous sulfate, and calcium lactate. During the third and fourth 
weeks all of the subjects develoi^ed a line scaly dcsiiuaiuation without pruritus, 
disappearing in from 7 to 10 days. No other skin disturbances developed until 
the seventh week, when one subject developed a maculos(|uamous dermatitis of 
the neck, hands, arms, and legs. During this and the following week, all of 
the subjects showed a pronounced gray pallor of the skin and atrophy of the 
lingual papillae. During the ninth and tenth weeks, the skin of all of the 
subjects became increasingly dry, with reappearance of the fine scaly (k'squema- 
tion. No ocular or genital lesions were obst'rved. Afler the llfth week 
symptoms very similar to those of experimental thiamin deficiency appeared. 
The blood hemoglobin, erythrocytes, and volume of packed red cells decreased 
definitely, and there was a slight Increase in bile pigments and a striking in- 
crease in serum cholesterol. 

Treatment with an injectable biotin concentrate in doses of from 75 to 300 /ig. 
daily, administered in three aliquots,, was successful at a level of 150 fig. and 
above. The symptoms similar to those of thiamin deficiency disappeared in 
from 3 to 5 days and the ashy pallor of the skin in 4 days, and there was a 
reduction of serum cholesterol in 4 days. Immediately after the administration 
of 150 fig. of biotin, the urinary excretion of biotin rose to about 55 fig. and 
remained at that level until the dosage was increased to 300 fig., when the 
excretion promptly rose to from 140 to 150 fig. 

Pathologic aspect of nutritional deficiencies in rats. — 1, Lesions produced 
by diets free of vitamin Ba (pyridoxine) and the response to vitamin 
B«, W. Antopol and K. Unna (Arch. Pathol., 33 (1942), No. 2, pp. 241-258, 
figs. 9 ). — This paper discusses In detail, with numerous photographs and micro- 
photographs, the pathology and histology of the deficiency syndrome occurring in 
rats on diets free from pyridoxin, differentiating the specific from the nonspecific 
signs and symptoms, and the changes following administration of pyridoxin and 
other vitamins of the B complex. “The hyperkeratosis and acanthosis of the cars, 
paws, and snout, together with the edema of the corium, are considered character- 
istic of vitamin B« deficiency in rats.” 

Acido ascorbico (vitamin 0) en 26 muestras de Jugos de uvas [Ascorbic 
acid (vitamin 0) in 26 samples of grape Juice], H. P. Tomeo Ibarra (Univ. 
Repub. [Montevideo], Rev. Facult, Agron., No, 25 (1941), pp. 109-115) .—Twenty- 
two of the samples were of Uruguayan origin and these contained from 1.3 
to 4.7 mg. ascorbic acid per IDO cc. 

Vitamin 0 content of fresh, canned, and dried guavas, L. Goldberg and L. 
Levy (Nature [London], 148 (1941), No. 3749, p. This is a preliminary 

report of results obtained with guavas from the Transvaal and Cape Province, 
Africa, analyzed for ascorbic acid by Indophenol titration of a 2-percent meta- 
phosphorlc add extract of the material. Fresh guavas, as whole fruit, at the 
green and hard, ripe and firm, and overripe and soft stages, contained, re- 
spectively, 250-350, 300-450, and 60-100 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. 
Varietal and regional variations were not wide, but white-fleshed guavas were 
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usually slightly richer in ascorbic acid than those with pink flesh. The con- 
centration of the vitamin decreased from skin to outer pulp to inner pulp in 
the proportion 12:5:1. When Arm ripe fruit was canned, the ascorbic acid 
in the canned product (fruit and juice) reached 20a-3(X) mg. per 100 gm.; 
the use of soft fruit reduced the content to as low as 18 mg. per 100 gm. 
Pulping and overcooking also greatly reduced the vitamin content. Drying 
the fruit at low temperature most succe.ssfully preserved the ascorbic acid con- 
tent. The procedure devclopt'd involved removal of stones and central pulp 
from the quartered unpeeled fruit, blanching of the residue for 2 min., followed 
by drying at 130® F. for from 10 to 32 hr., and powdering of the dried fruit. 
The iKJWdered guava thus prepared contained 2,5(M>-;3,t;0() mg. per 100 gm. in 
the white varieties and 2,000-2,500 mg. in the pink -fleshed varieties. Failure 
to blanch the fruit resulted in lower values. 

Further analysis of the role of ascorbic acid in phenylalanine and tyrosine 
metabolism, R. R. Sealook, J. D. Perkinson, Jr., and D. H. Basinski {Jour. 
Biol. Chem.^ HO {Iditl), No. 1, pp. 15S-160, figs. 2). — Similar effects to those pre- 
viously reported for ^-phenylalanine (E. S. R., 85, i). 572) wen? obtained when 
phenylpyruvic acid was fed to vitamin C-dclicient guinea pigs, hut the feeding 
of the p-hydroxy derivative of idienylpynivic acid under the same conditions 
resulted in the excretion of metabolites only slightly affected by the adminis- 
tration of ascorbic acid. 

Effect of controlled ascorbic acid ingestion upon urinary excretion and 
plasma concentration of ascorbic acid in normal adults, C. A. Stobvick and 

H. M. Hauck. (Cornell Univ.). (Jour. Nutr., 23 (J042), No. 2, pp. 111-123, 
fig. 1). — In continuation of the authors’ studies on vitamin C motabolism and 
requirements (E. S. R,, 82, p. 428), two men and four women served as subjects 
for daily determinations after a preliminary saturation period of ascorbic acid 
in the blood plasma and in 24-hr. urines during 21 experimental periods of 
28 days each on stated l(‘vels of ascorbic acid 

The mean daily urinary ascorbic acid excretions diff(‘red for the various 
subjects on the same intake. On 200 mg. the values for the women ranged 
from 354 to 104 mg., and the values for the two men were 135 and 130 mg. 
Similar variations occurred on the lower levels. The fasting plasma values 
were characteristic for each individual, with no charactei-istic sex differences. 
The mean values for the six subjects on the 200-mg. level ranged from 1 07 to 

I. 58 mg. per 100 cc. Although in general higher values were obtained on 
high(»r intakes of ascorbic acid than on lower, the range of values on each 
level was so wide as to indicate that a single plasma determination is of limited 
value as an index of vitamin C nutrition. Two criteria were used in estimating 
from the vitamin C contefit of the urine following test doses the minimum 
requirement for saturation--( 1 ) the hmvst individual response to a 4(Hl-mg. 
dose following a preliminary saturation period and (2) the excretion within 
24 hr. of at least 50 percent of the test dose. According to (1), the dally 
requiremt'iits of the two men were 100 and 150 mg. and of three of the women 
lOO-h, 75, and 125-f- mg. daily; corresponding values by criterion (2) were the 
same for' the men and DO, 65, and 90 mg., respectively, for the women. These 
quantities were in addition to approximately 10 mg. of ascorbic acid in the 
basal diet. 

The acliiiinistratioii of vitamin C in a large institution and its effect on 
general health and resistance to infection, A. J. Glazebbook and S. Thomson 
(Jour. Ilyg. [London^, 42 (1942), No. 1, PP- 1-19, figs. 3).— From observations on 
the diet and cooking practices at a training school for about 1,500 boys from 
15 to 20 yr. of age and from vitamin G determinations on some of the foods 
eaten, it was estimated that while the diet was liberal in calories (over 4,000) 
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and contained good sources of vitamin C, prolonged cooking times and delays 
before serving reduced the total Intake of ascorbic acid to from 10 to 15 mg. 
per student per day. 

Following a single dose of 300 mg., none of Tf) of the boys tested excreted 
appreciable amounts of ascorbic acid. The resting levels of excretion of the 
boys in the absence of a test dose ranged from 5.6 to 1.1 mg., with an average 
of 2.5 mg. per 24 hr. In attempts to saturate a group of 350 boys by adding 
sufileient ascorbic acid to the milk and cocoa to furnish a total intake (with 
that of the regular diet) of 200 mg., 8 days were required to bring the resting 
level of excretion to that of normal adults and 22 days to complete saturation. 
By adjusting the levels of intake following saturation, excretion levels considered 
normal were reached on 25 mg. of ascorbic acid twice daily. The same figure 
was reached in a group study in which 24-hr. urine samples were pooled. 

The incidence of common colds and tonsillitis was the same over a period of 
several months in two groups of adolescents at the institution, one of which 
received large suppl(*ments of a.scorbic acid and the other did not. The average 
duration of colds was the same in the two groups but of tonsillitis longer in the 
control than in the test group. Itheumatic* fever and pneumonia occurred in the 
control but not in the test group. 

.The ascorbic acid requirements of children, O. A. Bkssky and R. L. White 
{Jour. Nutr., 23 (1942), No. 2, pp. 193-204, fig. 1). — The blood plasma ascorbic 
acid levels of 93 healthy city children receiving various amounts of ascorbic 
acid in their diet were ifiotted against the dietary intakes as calculated from 
dietary histories to locate the minimum intake which would give the average 
maximum post-absorptive blood plasma level. 

Of the children wlio re<‘eive(I 3 oz. or more of orange juice daily or an 
equivalent amount of a.scorbic acid in citrus fruits arid tomatoes, 80 percent 
iimintained blood plasma lev(‘ls of ascorbic acid indicative of a liberal intake. 
The amount of ascorl)ic acid available from otlier sources was considered to be 
insufficient to inlluence the blood idasma values. “This finding emphasizes the 
necessity of a regular consumi)tion of citrus fruits or tomatoes if an optimal 
postabsorptive plasma value is to he maintained. Furthermore, it suggests that 
in taking nutritional histories the evaluation of the citrus fruit and tomato 
intake is a simple, practical, and accurate means of determining ascorbic acid 
consumption, at least as far as the optimum range is concerned.” 

Experimental vitamin I* deficiency, S. RusznyAk and A. Benk6 (Science, 
94 (1941), No. 2427 , p. 25). — It is noted briefiy that rats can be used to study 
vitamin P deficiency and the effectiveness of citrin preparations, for while rats 
do not develop signs and symptoms of vitamin C doiiciency on an ascorbic acid- 
free diet, they do show lowered capillary resistance within 5 or 6 weeks, and 
this respond.''’ to treatment with from 3 to 4 mg. of citrin daily administered 
subcutaneously. 

Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. — XXX, Role of p-amino- 
benzoic acid and inositol in lactation: Preliminary report, B. Sube. (Ark. 
Kxpt. Sta.). (Science, 94 (1941), No. 2433, p. 167), — In this preliminary report 
evidence is summarized confirming the suggestion made in the preceding report 
of the series (E. S. R., 87, p. 592) that p-aminobcnzoic acid is essential for re- 
production and lactation in the rat. Evidence is still inconclusive concerning 
inositol. 

TEXTILES AND CI0THIN& 

The chemical analysis of fibre mixtures, F. Howlett, M. J. Morley, and 
A. R. Ubquhabt (Jour. Textile Inftt., S3 (1942), No, 6, pp, T75-T104, figs, 2 ), — 
Following an introductory review of published work on fiber analysis, it is 
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pointed out that the methods used, although accurate, have had too limited a 
field of upplicabillt3^ “The present paper is an attempt to widen the field of 
use of a few chosen methods so as to include many more fibers, and to explain 
how far modern linishes can be dealt with. No one previous method has been 
accepted and modified, but fiom the well-known solubility data of the more 
common fibers a series of suitable treatments has been selected so as to cover 
most of the known fiber mixtures, the accuracy of the methods being greater 
than the certainty of accurately spinning the mixtures. The only mixture of 
possible importance that has not been considered is that of wool and casein.” 
Information is given concerning the general principles of the methods selected, 
the technic and apparatus, and solutions required, and detailed consideration 
is given to exi>erimental methods used and results obtained in separating and 
identifying pairs of fibers and triple mixtures. Fifty-four references are given. 

A comparative study of four methods for the quantitative determination 
of wool in mixed fabrics, L. E. Weideniiammkr. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer, Dye- 
stuff Rptr.j 31 {10Jt2)j No. 19, pp. . — The four methods, described briefly 

and including the caustic hoil, aluminum chloride, sulfuric acid, and flotation 
methods, were applied to two wool and cotton and two wool and spun viscose 
rayon fabrics manufactured fur exiHudmental purposes and to two commercial 
blanket fabrics. Known mixtures prepared from all-wool, all-cotton, and all- 
viscose rayon faludcs, finely cut and intimately mixiMl, were also analyzed by the 
four methods. The results of the analyses were tabulated and the data analyzed 
statistically by the irndhod of analysis of variance. The sulfuric acid method 
was found in general to give higher results than the other methods, which did 
not differ greatly among themselves. Except for the flotation method, the various 
procedures used had a high d(‘gree of la-ecision. The caustic boil method was 
very accurate when the correction factor (necessitated because of the solution 
of some cellulosic material along with tlie wool fraction) could be accurately 
determined; in the present tests a correction allowing for about percent loss 
of cotton and 5 percent loss of rayon seemed to be about right. Tho aluminum 
chloride method tended to give results that were too low by about the same 
amount as the sulfuric acid results were too high. Calculations indicated that 
for routine analysis two samph»s were probably sufficient for any of the four 
methods. It is pointed out that the caustic boil method, while quick and con- 
venient, requires the use of a correction factor, and that further work is needed 
to det<»rmine the extent to which various cotton and rayon materials are dis- 
solved under tlu? conditions of the test. The flotation test, althought somewhat 
unreliable, has the advantage of retiiiiring but a small sample and of permitting 
both components to be recovered. The aluminum chloride method, although 
precise and reasonably accurate, is tetlious, time-consuming, and deleterious to 
oi)erator and equipment. The sulfuric acid method, also precise and accurate, 
requires fairly large quantities of 70-p<^rcent sulfuric acid that may not be 
available during wartime. 

An e.\aniination of the relation between wool quality and fibre diameter, 

J. L. Stoves {Jour, Textile Inst., 32 (tVlfl), No. 12, pp. T221-T226, figs. 3).— 
This is a review of published studies on fiber fineness and wool quality and on 
methods of measuring fiber diameter. Nineteen references are given. 

Dependence of the Indlgestibility of wool protein upon its polymeric 
structure, W. B. Geiger and M. Harris {Jour. Res. Natl. Bur. Standards 
[V. S.], 29 (1942), No. 4, pp. 271-277, fig. i).— “The resistance of wool to diges- 
tion by enzymes is probably due to a unique structure, consisting of iK'ptide 
chains Joined by disulfide cross links to form a three-diT ^ensional polymeric net- 
work of extremely high molecular weight. This conclusion is substantiated by 
a study of a series of derived wool proteins similar in composition but expected 
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to differ in molecular weight. The proteins were prepared by first ‘depoly- 
merizing’ wool by reducing its disulfide cross links to sulfhydryl groups, then 
making a series of solutions of this protein of widely varying concentration, and 
finally rebuilding the disulfide cross links by reoxidation. An investigation of 
the rates of digestion by pepsin of a series of such proteins showed that those 
preparations expected to be of low molecular weight were rapidly digested, 
whereas those expt'cted to be of greatest molecular weight were almost as 
resistant to digestion as untreated wool.” 

A fiber identification stain, H. L. Davis and H. J. Rynkiewicz (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed.^ I 4 (1942), No, 6, p. 4’^2). — A stain containing 
acid fuchsin (Color Index No. 692) 6 gm., picric acid 10, tannic acid 10, and 
National Soluble Blue 2B Extra (Color Index No. 707) 5 gm., dissolved in 
hot water and made up to 1 1., was found to be a versatile and selective stain. 
Momentary immersion of the fiber in the hot stain or immersion for some- 
thing over 2 min. for cold dyeing, followed by thorough rinsing, completes the 
test. With this stain, vegetable fibers, such as cotton or linen, are colored 
light blue. Of the synthetic fibers, acetate or Nylon is colored pale greenish 
yellow; cuprammoniuin, dark blue; viscose, lavender; and Vinyon, very pale 
blue. Of the animal fibers, wool is stained yellow; raw silk, black; and de- 
gummed silk, brown. Some dyed textiles may be identified without previous 
bleaching by treating with the stain in the usual way, rinsing, and pressing 
while wet between absorbent papers. A dye mixture characteristic of the color 
which would have been shown by the undyed fibers is transferred to the papers. 
The stain is also useful In the identification of films of cellulose acetate or 
viscose (Cellophane). 

Cloth strength testing (Jour, Textile Inst,, SS (1942), No, 6, pp. 87-8S9, 
figs, 2). — Reports by members of the general technical committee A (physical 
testing) of the standardization section of the Textile Institute [British] are 
presented as follows: Introductory Review of the Committee’s Work (pp. S7-S8) 
and Note on the Variability of Tensile Strength Tests on Cotton Fabric (pp. 
S22-S23), both by A. W. Bayes; Comparison of Fabric Tensile Test Results 
Obtained in Different Laboratories, by B. D. Porritt, J. R. Scott, and W. H. 
Willott (pp. S9-S2] ) ; Some Theoretical Notes on the Constant Rate of Tra- 
verse Pendulum Type Cloth Tester, by J. G. Martindale and H. J. Woods (pp. 
S24-S33) ; The Measurement of Machine Rate of Load on Constant Rate of 
Traverse Type Cloth Testing Machines, by J. G. Martindale (pp. S34-S37) ; 
Methods of Calibrating Textile Strength Testing Machines, by E. Bowen (p. 
S38) ; and Method of Calibration of Horizontal l*endulum Type Fabric Tensile 
Testing Machine, by N. Goodbrand (p. S39). 

The breaking strength of fabrics, P. Larose (Jour. Textile Inst., 32 (1941), 
No. 9, pp. T167-T178, figs. 7). — Data showing the relation between the grab test 
and the strip test are presented, and a now test method ])ossessing the ad- 
vantages of the strip and grab methods is proposed. This test, designated 
tentatively as the “half-grab” test, “consists in taking a strip of cloth 2 in. 
wide and raveling only one side of it by removing a few yarns so as to leave 
a well-defined edge and protruding cross yarns as in the ordinary strip test. 
The strip is placed in the test machine fitted with jaws 1 in. wide so that the 
raveled edge is in line with one side of the jaws, as illustrated. On the 
other side, the strip will extend beyond the jaws for about 1 in. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this method are that less material is required than for 
the grab test, perfect alignment of the yarns in the Jaws is possible, thus 
increasing the reliability and accuracy of the results, and at the same time 
the preparation of the sample involves less work than for the strip test, since 
only one side is raveled and no measurement of width is necesvsary.” Results 
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presented for tests by the throe methods show that not only is the strip test 
more accurate on the whole than the grab test, but that the half-grab test is 
even more reliable. A correlation is worked out by statistical methods show- 
ing that a direct relation exists between the breaking strength results obtained by 
means of the strip method and those by one of the other two methods. 

A service study of three blanket fabrics made from various blends of 
wool and mohair, R. E. Rogers, M. B. Hays, and J. I. Hardy. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Awer. Dyestuff Rptr., 31 (1942), No, 13, pp. 318-324, fig. f ) .—“Blankets were 
manufactured from good-quality new Corriedale wool blended with new Cor- 
riedale wool of poor quality, with reworked wool, and with mohair. They 
were put into use in a Government hosjntal, and tost blankets were withdrawn 
from service at intervals in older to measure the deterioration due to wear 
and laundering. As measured by laboratory tests throughout service, the 
fabrics would rate in general in the following order of decreasing use value : 
Fabric 1, all new wool ; fabric 3, containing new mohair ; and fabric 2, containing 
reworked wool. The differences between fabrics, however, are smail, and in 
heat transmission these differences are not even mathematically significant. An 
analysis of variance shows that fabric 1, containing poor-quality now wool, differs 
significantly from fabric 2, containing reworked wool, as measured by filling 
breaking strength both strip and grab, warp strength as determined by the 
strip method, air permeability, alkali solubility, and methylene blue absorption. 
According to these tests, fabric 1, part poor-quality new wool, is superior to 
fabric 2, part reworked wool. Tests for fiber quality on new blankets rated the 
two fabrics in the stirao order. Fabric 3 differs significantly from fabric 1 in 
strip breaking strength, air permeability, cystine sulfur content, and alkali solu- 
bility. Fabric 2 differs from fabric 3 in the warp breaking strength by both 
strip and grab tests, in filling strength by the strip method, sulfur and methylene 
blue. Fabric 3 is deteriorated more than fabric 1 but less than fabric 2. Tests 
for fiber end damage and length of fibers on unlaundered blankets, however, show 
that fabric 3 is least damaged. 

“The breaking strength determined by the strip method showed more signifi- 
cant differences bewteen fabrics than by the grab method. Also there were more 
significant differences in the filling direction than in the warp. As shown by 
laboratory analyses, significant changes were produced in blankets by service, 
but increasing amounts of wear and laundering did not produce progressive 
changes in the various properties. In this study none of the blankets were 
worn out after 48 or 60 launderings representing 96 and 120 weeks of wear, 
respectively.” 

A study of four classes of sheets during service, M. B. Hays and R. B. 
Rogers. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour, Horne Econ., 34 (194^), No. 2, pp. 112-117, 
«r) — The serviceability of percale, fine-count, two brands of mediumweight 
muslin, and one construction of heavyweight muslin sheets was studied by 
determining weight per square yard, thickness, warp and filling count and 
biuiking strength, and shrinkage in length and width of representative sheets 
from each lot tested when purchased and after various intervals of actual 
service. The sheets were put into service in a Washington hotel where they 
were used for about 2 yr., after which they were reissued to homemakers. 
The data obtained indicated that “as wear progressed, each lot of sheets de- 
teriorated progressively. The amount of service given by these five groups of 
sheets is closely related to their filling breaking strength. The heavyweight 
sheets intermediate in price were in general heavier, stronger, and less chem- 
ically tendered than the other classes originally and during service. The 
percale and fine-count sheets which were most expensive of those studied did 
not last so long as the heavyweight muslin, but they had a finer, softer texture. 
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Although the percale cost more than the fine count, it wore no longer than 
the latter. In this study the medlumweight muslin sheets which were lowest 
5n price gave the least service.” 

A study of oxygen absorption and catalase production during growth 
of Chactoinium globosum on cotton fiber and yarn, D. E, Klrmme. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour, Bact. iS (1H2), No. 2, pp. 171-180, figs. J).— Sea-Island cotton 
fiber and yarn manufactured from it were sterilized and Inoculated with a 
strain of C. glohosum, isolated from mildewed canvas, and incubated for 28 
days in a Warburg apparatus of the seven-manometer, refrigerated type. The 
modified Warburg technic developed for studying the growth of the micro- 
organism on cotton is described. The growth of the organism was followed 
by daily measurements of oxygen consumption and by determination of catalase 
production as measured by the amount of hydrogen peroxide decomposed. In 
general the rate of growth of the organism on the fiber and on the yarn 
increased during the first 11 days, as indicated by the increased daily rate of 
oxygen consumption, after which it decreased. The amount of oxygen absorbed 
by the fungus growing on the filler was significantly greater than that absorbed 
by the fungus growing on the yarn. Likewise, the amount of catalase produced 
by the fungus on the fiber was greater than on tlie yarn. These results indi- 
cated that, in general, raw cotton would deteriorate more readily in a moist 
atmosphere than would yarn or fabric, and more care, therefore, should be 
taken in storing the fiber. The accumulated amount of oxygen absorbed by 
the organism was estimated by adding the amount absorbed each day to the 
amount absorbed on previous days. The total amount absorbed by tlie fungus 
growing on 1 gm. of the fiber for 28 days was 0.32 milliequivalent and on 1 
gm. of yarn 0.21 m. e. By the method of least squares a fourth degree poly- 
nomial equation was found for the accumulated absorption values for the fiber 
and another for the yarn. 

Clothing supplies of socially participating white farm families of Missis- 
sippi, A. Bowie and D. Dickins (Mississippi Sta. Tech. Bui. SO (10^2), pp. [2]-f 
51, figs. 6). — This study presents an analysis of the clothing owned by members 
of socially participating white farm families in G poor and 6 better agricultural 
areas in the State. The socially participating family was considered as one in 
which all members attended daytime preaching at least once a quarter. (Noth- 
ing inventories were obtained from such families in all of the 70 churches in 
the 12 areas involved. “Ratings based on the modes for sex and activity 
groups wore set up and given each individual clothing inventory. Somewhat 
more of the wardrobes of individuals in the poorer than in the better agricul- 
tural areas were classed as minimum supplies, while somewhat iintre of the 
wardrobes of those in better areas were rated as average and above. That 
there was not a greater difference was because more members of the poorer 
area families had gifts of clothing, or made dress garments at home.” The 
composition of the minimum wardrobes for social participation in cither area 
is noted for various family members in terms of Iieadwear, outer garments, and 
footwear. These minimum wardrobes, it is pointed out, do not represent the 
minimum desirable for social participation in these areas. The families whose 
clothing supplies were ranked as minimum were also the ones who made up 
the majority of the, group with the lowest social participation. These clothing 
types appeared to lack warmth and social acceptability. Clothing supplies 
with the characteristics most common to the entire sex and activity group 
were from the standpoint of comfort and social adequacy the best for the least 
cost. 

Minimnm clothing supplies, D. Dickins (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 
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fifta.], 5 No, 10^ p, 2), — A list of the minimum clothing supplies discu^ssed 

in the publication noted above. 

Performance during wear of women's and children’s wearing apparel 
fabrics {Rhode Island 8ta, Rpt, pp. 51-52), — A progress report on a 

cooperative project of six of the northeastern stations. 

British develop clothing standards as result of rationing program {Indus. 
Standardization^ IS {19J§2)t No. 7, pp. 207-208). — It is noted that four British 
war emergency standards for women’s clothing have been issued by the British 
Standards Institution “‘to provide good coupon vnlue’ ’’ for rationed garments. 
The four standards, covering women’s dresses, underwear, blouses, and boots 
and shoes, specify methods of manufacture, including minimum allowance for 
seams, minimum number of stitches iM‘r inch and per button and tyi^e of seam 
to be used, in addition to the series of standard sizes qualified according to 
hip, bust, and waist measure. The standard provides that a siz<‘ tag indicating 
the size si)ocification to which the garment conforms must be attached to the 
garment, (’harts for each series of sizes give more di‘taili‘d measurements, in- 
cluding cross back, cross chest, armhole circumference, etc. The Board of Trade 
for which the BSI prepared the standards has authority to make these manda- 
tory for the manufacture of all garments in the classifications covered. This 
has been done in the case of women’s underwear and blouses. 

A comparison of the efficiencies of home and commercial laundry proc- 
esses, E. Lovktj., .1. Roberts, and .1. Bkodie {Amn\ Rpt r.. SI itOJtZ), No. 

ISy pp. SO 1-306^ S2ff, fig. 1). — Standard cotton test bundles consisting of (1) 
high-grade unsized tarantulle sheeting for the determination of tensile strength 
and fluidity, (2) a standardly soiled heavy weight drill and a standardly soiled 
tarantulle sheeting for the determination of detergency efliciency, and (H) a 
white cotton duck for the determination of whiteness retention were laundered 
by a controlled commercial process and by homo processes involving various 
coml)iiiations of gyrator and vacuum-cup washing machines with wringer or 
spinner and with drying indoors or outdoors. Tlu* home supplies consisted of 
water containing 0 gr. of hardness per gallon, a pure soap flake, sodium carbon- 
ate to soften the water, and a bluing. The commercial process used permutite- 
softened water and a multiple suds formula approved by the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering. Five series of 20 bundles each were washed by the domestic 
and the commercial processes. Five bundles from each series were removed 
after 10, 25, 50, and 100 washings for determinations of tensile strength and 
fluidity and of whiteness retention and soil removal. 

“By a statistical analysis of the data it was found that in the washing of 
cotton for soil removal the commercial process is superior to all domestic 
processes. For tensile strength loss the commercial process compjires favor- 
ably with the domestic processes in which samples were dried outdoors, but 
loss in strength is greater in the commercially washed samples than in those 
washed domestically and dried indoors. Chemical degradation is least when 
Clothes are dried indoors as in the commercial method and in the domestic 
proce.ss using indoor drying. The gyrator and vacuum cup gave similar results 
for degradation and tensile strength los.s. The detergency efficiency of the 
gyrator in most cases was slightly superior to the vacuum cup. The wringer 
aids materially in soil removal and is superior in this respect to the spinner 
extractor. From the standpoint of wear indoor drying is preferable to outdoor, 
but for whiteness retention outdoor drying is preferable.” 

The language of fashion: A dictionary and digest of fabric, sewing, 
and dress, M. B. Picken et al. {New York and Londo Funk d Wagnalls Co., 
[1939], PP- XV+175, figs. 580). —Definitions are given for about 8,000 words 
associated primarily with wearing apparel and accessories and whatever goes 
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into the making of them. The words are defined from the fashion point of view 
and are assembled in groups for comparison and quick reference. Important 
stitches, laces, embroideries, and weaves are described; fabrics and leather 
are defined and their suitability for garments and other articles specified; 
furs, real and imitation, are noted; and hundreds of types of garments are 
given, with Important identifying silhouette features and often notes regarding 
origin. Fashion names and terms from past eras, as well as those in current 
usage, are given, and trade terms, important trade marks, and copyrighted 
names are included. For the most part only the preferred spelling and pro- 
nunciations are given, but alternates are noted occasionally. 

Glass curtain fabrics studied (Ohio 8ta, Bui. 617 (1940), p. 61 ). — progress 
report for the year 1938-39. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 

Rural family living with supplemental farm incomes (Rhode Island Sta. 
Rpt. il941'[, p. 52 ). — ^This progress report on a study of family living under a 
combined rural-urban situation (residence in the country and employment in 
the city) deals with food consumption habits as determined by records covering 
2 weeks obtained from over 1,000 families. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Twenty-first Annual Report [of the Georgia Coastal Plain Station] ^ 
1041, S. H. Starr (Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. S2 (1941) t PP- 759, figs.. 
12 )}^ 

Progress of agricultural research in Ohio: Fifty-eighth Annual Report 
of [Ohio Station], 1939, E. «ecrest (Ohio Sta. Bui. 617 (1940), pp. 91, 
figs. 21).^^ 

Fifty-fourth Annual Report [of Rhode Island Station, 1941], B. E. 

Gilbert (Rhode Island Sta, Rpt. [1941^, PP- 62).^^ 

“The experimental work reported Is for the most part referred to elsewhere in this 
issue. 



NOTES 


Tuskcgee Institute.— Dr. George VVushiiigton Carver, associated with the 
agricultural research work of the institute since died January 7. The 
following extracts from an editorial in The [Waiihin(jton] News summarize his 
remarkable career: 

*‘Dr. Carver was born about 79 years ago — he never knew the date — in a 
primitive Missouri cabin. He was a slave and the son of slaves. ... A war 
gave him freedom of body, but he freed his own intellect, overcoming almost 
insuperable obstacles of poverty and prejudice to gain learning and under- 
standing. He devoted his life to the education and advancement of his race and 
to creative science. His discoveries of new uses for familiar substances, espe- 
cially for the products of southern agriculture, are a rich legacy to his country 
and the world.” 

Arkansas University and Station. — Dr. S. B. Locke, assistant professor of 
plant pathology, has resigned. Dr. M. A. Sprague and L. B. Schweiger, instruc- 
tors in agronomy and bacteriology, respectively, have entered military service. 
B. D. Matthews has been appointed associate professor of agronomy. 

California University and Station. — According to a note in California Fruit 
News, the campus of the School of Agriculture at Davis and most of the facilities 
were to be taken at the end of the semester by the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 
for training purposes. Some of the instruction courses are being transferred to 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, but it is expected to maintain the research and experi- 
mental field facilities under the supervision of the (Allege of Agriculture. 

Colorado College and Station. — Research on wool baling has shown that 
wool can be baled with liulf the amount of war-short burlap recpiired when wool 
is marketed in bags. Tough wrapping paper supplements the burlap in baling 
in a cotton press. 

The sections of home economics and mechanical engineering have planned 
and built an experimental dehydrator, in which about 20 Colorado fruits and 
vegetables have been tested. In cooperation with the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, the station also is investigating the suitability of various varieties 
of Colorado fruits and vegetables for quick freezing. 

Dr. N. A. Christensen, dean of the division of engineering, has been granted 
leave of absence at the request of the War Department. Dr. H. H. Stonaker has 
been appointed assistant in animal investigations, and Eugene Bertone, wool 
technologist. 

Connecticut [New Haven] Station.— Dr. John W. Heuberger, plant patholo- 
gist, has resigned to engage in commercial work. He will continue his research 
for the Crop Protection Institute on organic fungicides at the Subtropical 
Experiment Station at Homestead, Fla. 

Purdue University and Indiana Station.— A 623-acre farm, located near 
Carmel, has been given to the university for the use of the station by Charles J. 
Lynn of Indianapolis, together with his herds of 170 breeding Shorthorn cattle, 
60 Porcheron horses, 510 Berkshire hogs, and 100 head of feeding cattle. The 
farm, which is fertile and well equipped, will be used primarily as a source of 
seed stock for breeding animals. 
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The station was recently awarded a ^rant by the Nutrition I'oundatlon, Inc., 
to investigate problems concerned with the vitamin C c(>iit(*iil >omatoes and to 
determine the infiiiencre of bret'ding and selection upon tin -' aracteristics in 

existing strains of tomatoes as weil as in the new strains wbi< i e resulted from 

hybridization of commercial strains of the wild species ito. The work 

will be under tiie direction of the botany and agricultural y departments, 

and Dr. J. \V. Porter and G. M. Kohler have been added t< to carry it on. 

At the northern Indiana Muck Soils Experimental Fan lions are being 

completed in cooijeration with the U. S. I). A. Soil Consei \ . t rvice as a part 

of extensive studies on the influence of water levels in these soils upon such 
factors as crop production, fertility, and soil subsidence. L. B. Dumm has been 
given charge of the engineering phases of the project and Kent Ellis of the 
horticultural phases. 

A cooi)erative project between the station and the U. S .D. A. Bun .iiis of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine and Plant Industry has recently been initiated 
which will be concerned i)rincipally with the development of resistant strains of 
c^>rn and the testing of existing strains for resistance to the coi n borer. The 
project is coordinated with a program approved by the station directors of the 
north central region to investigate problems concerned with corn borer control. 
Six men have been transferred to Lafayette from the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine to work on this program, and the corn breeding has been 
similarly transferred by the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Dean Eni(‘ritus iMartin L. Fisher died December 1. 11M2. at the age of 71 years. 
A native of Indiana, lu* was graduated from Purdue in BI08 and r(‘ceived the 
M. S. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 11)12. He join(‘d the Purdue 
staff immediately on graduation and had served continuously until his retirement 
in 11)42. Beginning as instructor in agriculture, he became professor and assist- 
ant dean of agriculture in 1920 and was made dean of men in 1926. 

Leave of absence has been granted to Dr. R. E. Nichols, as.sistant professor 
and associate in veterinary science, to enter military service and to four a.ssistant 
agronomists, A. P. Bell, Sutton Myers, G. IL Robinson, and P. T. Veale, to work 
on a guayule i)roJect in California. Resignations from the station include R. L. 
Witz as assistant in agricultural engim*ering and Dr. E. D. Walter, R. L. Henry, 
and D. L. Johnson as assistant chemists. J. B. Kohlm(‘yer has been appointed 
associate in land-use planning; P. C. Brown, assistant in veterinary science; M. A. 
Ewan and D. R. Bowman, assistants in agricultural chemistry ; and T. L. Canada, 
technical assistant in agricultural economics. 

Kansas College and Station. — A fiT-acre tract in tlie Kansas River Valley, 

6 miles from the college campus and adjoining a soil conservation nursery, has 
been purchased under a State appropriation of $15,000 for the department of 
horticulture. The new farm will he used for student instruction and research 
in vegetable crops and pomology. 

Leave of absence to enter the armed forces has been granted to Don E. Cnim- 
baker, assistant in charge of the bindweed exiK»rimGnt field ; Wilbert Greer, super- 
intendent of the college poultry farm; and H. D. Hollemheak, assistant in 
cooperative experiments in agronomy. Dr. J. W. Faith, head of the department 
of chemical engineering, has re.signed to accept a similar i>ositlon in the 
University of Iowa. 

Kentucky Uiiiver.sity and Station. — Leaves of absence have been granted for 
military service to Charb^s B<.rtner, assistant in agronomy; Dr. D. W. Bruner, 
associate bacteriologist in animal pathology; Donald W. MacLaury, assistant in 
animal industry; and J. R. Todd, analyst In agronomy. The resignations are 
noted of Dr. R. H. Allen, associate professor of farm economics ; Florence P. Meier, 
technician in animal pathology ; Merton D. Oyler, assistant professor and assist- 
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ant in farm economics; Dr. J. T. Spencer and Hugh G. Myers, assistants in 
agronomy; and Emmett Dozier, Jr., inspector in creamery license. Recent ap- 
pointments include R. W. Pifer as assistant professor in animal industry, E. S. 
McConnell as instructor and assistant in animal industry, Dr. J. R. Hardison 
as assistant In agronomy, and W. C. Stammer as assistant chemist and spectro- 
scopist in chemistry. 

Montana College and Station. — Harold G. Halci’ow, assistant professor of 
agricultural economics, and T. S. Aasheiin, assigned to the agronomy department 
as research project leader of the U. S. D. A. Soil Conservation Service, have 
resigned to enter the armed forces. The latter has been succeeded by Ralph A. 
Cline of the field operations division of the Soil Conservation Service. Dr. 
Royse P. Murphy has been given leave of absence to l)ecome geneticist in the 
Califon. i guayule emergency rubber project. 

CoriH-ll University and Station. — Dr. Henry M. Munger, instructor and re- 
search investigator in the breeding of vegetable crops at the University of Wis- 
consin, has returned to Cornell as assistant research professor of plant breeding 
and vegetable crops and will carry on. research on the improvement of vegetables 
by breeding and selection under a si)ecial appropriation lecently provided by 
the State legislature. 

North Dakota Station. — Dr. Bruno Vassel has btn^n api)ointed assistant 
agricultural chemist . 

Ohio Station. — Recent additions to the staff include H. R. Moore as asso- 
ciat(* in rural (‘conomics and sociology, Alfred Van Wagenen as associate in 
animal industry, and Lois Jones as assistant in dairy industry. 

Oklahoma College and StiPion. — Dr. A. E. Darlow, chairman of the animal 
husbandry department at the Wisconsin University and Station, has returned 
to Oklahoma as head of the department of animal husbandry vice W. L. Blizzard, 
who continues as dean of agriculture. Horace S. Smith, agronomist in charge 
of the Oklahoma farm wheat improvement ijrogram, has been granted military 
leave. 

Puerto Rico University Station. — Dr. Arthur II. Rosenfeld, special tech- 
nologist for cane investigations from 11)23 to 1926 and wid(‘ly known as an author- 
ity on various phases of tin* sugar indu.stry, di< (l in Washington, D. C., on 
October 6, 1942, at the age of years. A native of Virginia and a graduate 
of Virginia Polytec'hnic Institute, he had held numerous commercial i)Ositions 
and served as assistant in the State (h*op Pest Commissions in Virginia and 
Louisiana, as State horticultural inspector in Illinois, as special field agent of 
the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and as entomologist 
and director of the Sugar Experiment Station of Tucuman, Argentina, and from 
1932 to 1912 as sugarcane technologist for the EgM)tian Ministry of Agriculture. 
At the time of his death he was under appointment with the Dominican Republic 
Settlement Association. 

Rhode Island College and Station.— The resignations are noted of Quirino 
A. Trementozzi, research assistant in chemistry, and William R. Gordon, rural 
sociologist, the former to engage in commercial work and the latter to accept 
a pf)sition with the extension service of the Pennsylvania College. John W. 
Stephenson has been appointed assistant agronomist; Harry L. Keil, assistant 
plant pathologist; Ix^onard P. Pepkowitz, assistant chemist; and Josephine 
Gardner, assistant home economist. 

Utah College and Station.— D. C. Tingey, associate professor of agronomy, 
has been given leave of absence to accept a position with the IT. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Plant Industry as senior agronomist in the guayule production projt»ct in 
California and other Southwestern States. Leroy Van Horn and Dr. Irvin F. 
Edwards have been appointed assistant professors of animal husbandry, the 
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former for sheep and wool work and the latter for meats and beef cattle teaching 
and investigations. 

Vermont Station. — Collection of data on milk assembly has been completed 
lot the State, and recommendations for changes in the interest of conservation 
of tires and trucks have been worked out. A copy of the recommendations for 
each plant has been sent to the plant manager or a representative of the pro- 
ducers, and maps of the assembly routes havef been furnished where requested. 
The State representative of the Office of Defense Transportation has indicated 
his interest in this work, and it is believed that it will also bo of substantial 
value in promoting understanding and acceptance of a central program by 
farmers and truckmen. 

A tentative outline for a course on labor-saving methods in doing dairy barn 
chores has been preiwired for use in the production courses which are given 
under the supervision of teachers of vocational agriculture. Additional ma- 
terial on causes of farm fires in Vermont has been furnished to the extension 
service and used by it in news releases urging fire prevention. 

New Journals. — Two volumes per year are being issued of Archives of Bio- 
chemistry, published at 125 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. The 
initial number contains the following articles: Synthetic Peroxidases, by E. C. 
GJessing and J. B. Sumner (pp. 1-8) (Cornell Unlv.) ; A Method for Measure- 
ment of Yeast Growth in Bios and Vitamin Investigations, by I-. Atkin, A. S. 
Schultz, and O. N. Frey (pp. 9-16) ; The Carotenoid Pigments of the Fruit of 
Celastrus scandens L., by A. L. LeRosen and L. Zechmeister (pp. 17-26) ; Heat 
Capacity and Bound Water in Starch Suspensions, by M. E. Freeman (pp. 27-39) 
(Mass. Bxpt. Sta.) ; The Metabolism of Crotonic Acid, by P. Lipmann and O. E. 
Perlmann (pp. 41-50) ; The Inverse Ratio Between Fluoride in Food and Drink 
and Dental Caries, by J. F. McClendon, W. C. Foster, and G. C. Supplee (pp. 
51-57) ; Carlx)n Monoxide Inhibition of Nitrogen Fixation by Azotohacter, by 
C. J. Lind and P. W. Wilson (i)p. 59-72) (Uriiv. Wis.) ; Environmental Tempera- 
tures and B-Vitamin Requirements, by C. A. Mills (pp. 73-81) ; Visoosimetric 
Studies on the Tobacco Mosaic Virus Protein, II, by V. L. Frampton (pp. 83-02) 
(Cornell Univ.) ; (B. S. R., 81, p. 662) ; Some Sulfanilamide Antagonists as Growth 
Factors for Lactic Acid Bacteria, by E. E. Snell and II. K. Mitchell (pp. 93-101 ) ; 
The Activation of Papain, by E. M. Scott and W. M. Sandstrom (pp. 103-109) 
(Minn. Sta.) ; Interference Between Bacterial Viruses — I, Interference Between 
Two Bacterial Viruses Acting T^pon the Same Host, and the Mechanism of Virus 
Growth, by M. Delbriick and S. E. Luria (pp. 111-141) ; and Essential Steps 
in the Enzymatic Breakdown of Hexoses and Pentoses, by J. C. Wlrth and F. F. 
Nord (pp. 143-153). 

Bole fin del Departamento de Sanidad Vegetal is being published semian- 
nually by the Ministry of Agriculture at Santiago, Chile. The initial number 
contains much statistical and tabular data on the occurrence of plant and insect 
pests in Chile and several original articles, among them La antracnosis de la 
vld [Anthracnose of the Grape J, by S. J. Tartakowsky H. and S. T. Arentsen 
S. (pp. 7-18) ; Antracnosis de la vid en Chile [Anthracnose of the Grape in Chile], 
by A. E. .Tonkins and A. A. Bitancourt (U. S. D. A. et al.) (pp. 19-53) ; La 
nosemosis, enfermedad de las abejas [Nosemosis, a Disease of Bees] by L. DurAn 
M. (pp. 54-60) ; and Contribucion prellminar al estudlo de la polilla del frejol 
[The Pea Moth], by G. Brlicher E. (pp. 63-69). 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGRICULTUEAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

The respiration and storage behavior of soybeans, P. E. Ramstad and W. F. 
Geddes. (Cooij. U. S. I>. a. and 11 oxijl. stas.). {M innesota Sfa . Tech , liul . 
156 pp. 5Jij fujs. H ). — This presents an liislorical review and a full account 

of a detailed experimental investigation of the effects of moisture content, tem- 
perature of storage, and micro-organisms upon the respiration, seed viability, 
and resistance to spoilage of whole beans, and the behavior of split beans and 
oil meals in storage, together with the production of carbon monoxide by heated 
beans. Among nunierous conclusions recorded, the authors note the observation 
that an electrical resistance moisture meter which had been calibrated and used 
for official grading gave signilicantly low results, especially at higher moisture 
contents, as compared with a method involving drying under reduced pressure 
after air drying. The two-stage “vacuum” oven method (the oven being used at 
not over 25 mm, pressure) gave the ligure 15.0 percent, for example, for a sample 
which showed only 14.3 percent by the moisture meter method. At this moisture 
content soybeans were observed to lu\‘it when stored at laboratory temperature 
(25®-26® C.). “Since the permissible moisture limits for grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 are 13, 14, 10, and 18 percent [imder figures J, n‘spectively, grades Nos. 3 and 4 
involve a great storage risk except for relatively short periods at low temper- 
atures.” The electric method has subsetiuently been recalibrated. 

High carbon dioxide production and loss of viability appeared to be due, in 
large measure, to micro-organismic activity. Both high carbon dioxide produc- 
tion and heavy loss of viability were found associated with spoilage by molds 
and souring. 

Carbon monoxide was detected by cpialitative tests in the gas drawn from 
heating soybeans both in the elevator bin and in the small adiabatic respirometer. 

Butyl-acetonic fermentation of Jerusalem artichokes, R. T. Wendland, 
E. I. Fulmer, and L. A. Underkofler. (Iowa State Col.). {Indus, and Enym. 
Cnetn.y S3 (1941), No. 8, pp. 1078-10S1, fig. i).— The authors show that the 
levulans of the Jerusalem-artichoke are converted to levulose by milk acid hydrol- 
ysis. After the acid is neutralized the resulting hydrolyzate is a suitable raw 
material for fermentation by the butyl acetone organism, Clostridium acetohuiyh 
icum. To secure maximum yields of products from the fermentations, it is 
necessary to add additional nutrients, in the form of corn meal or soybean meal, 
to the Jerusalem-artichoke hydrolyzate.s. Hydrolyzates prepared from extracts 
of dried Jerusalem-artichoke chips ferment somewhat more satisfactorily than 
hydrolyzed aqueous pulps of the dried chips or the fresl. tubers. The solvents 
formed by the butyl acetone organism from fermentations of Jerusalem-artichoke 
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extract hydrolyzates are identical with those from fermentations of corn mash 
and are produced in al)ont the same ratio. 

Effect of rate and extent of freezing on texture of asparagus, M. A. Joslyn 
and S. B. Kilner. (Univ. Calif.). {Quick Frozen Foods, 4 {FJJf2), No. 12, pp. 
H-lo, 35, fiijs. 3 ). — Texture before and after cookin^^ and the loss of weiji^ht due 
to “drip” in a 16-hr. defrosting period were compared in 2 ', 2 -lh. samples of aspara- 
gus subjected to slow freezing in air at -5'^ F. and to (piick freezing at —25° for 
periods of 3, C, and 14 hr. The samples were tested alter storage at —5° for 6 
days and for 6 mo. After each of tliese storage intcu-vals the t('xtun> of the slowly 
frozen sample was marktdly inferior to that of the quick-frozen sami)l(‘S, and 
the lo.ss of weight due to drip amounted to about 32 percent in the former as com- 
pared with about 24 to 26 percent in the latter samples. The c^xteiit of quick 
freezing from 3 to 14 hr. had no effect on t(‘Xture; if anything, the completely 
frozen sample (14 hr.) was h'.ss desirable in texture than were the partly frozen 
samples. 

Methods of regulating the inetho.xyl content of pectins, (1. L. Baker. 
(Del. Kxpt. Sta.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vineyar Indus., 22 {Ilf'/2), No. 
I, pp. 10-12). — Most manufacturers are interested in producing as high a grade 
of pectin as po.ssible, regardle.ss of any other charact(‘ristic, such as a fast or slow 
set. These makers should regulate the methoxyl content of their iK*ctins to 
approximately 8 percent. Some manufacturers now wish to produce iH'ctin 
preparati(uis which can be standardized to produce^ low-.sugar or nonsugar jollies 
with calcium, however, llesetirch up to the present indi(*ates tliat the better 
products for this purpose' contain between 4.5 and 5.5 pe'rcent nu'tlioxyl. In 
either instance the value* e)f the re'gulation e)f methe)xyl content in the commercial 
manufacture e)f pectin is unque*slionabh?. 

Demethylatiem e)f ix'ctin withemt exe-essive* h)wering of grade inquires a tem- 
IK'rature bele)w 60° C., a high acielity (le>w II-ie)n ce)ncentration ) , and a rela- 
tively long period of time. The ee»ne.*entratioji e»f pe'e't in-e*ontaiidng material 
(l)omace, albedo, or undiluted pectin) in the mixture eluring the elemethylation 
reaction is e)f little inq)ortane*e. Great care and exaedne'ss must be e'xercised 
in controlling the variable factors affecting demothylation, as otherwise duplica- 
tion of results is impossible. Extraction and deim'thylation in dilute solution 
has produced pectinic acids of the highest grade but is, in general, impractical f(*r 
commercial use. A process of high temperature extraction, concentration, and 
adjustment of methoxyl conteid after concentration is outlined and is considered 
c<>mm(*r(*ially feasible. In tin* enzyme method of regulating the methoxyl con- 
tent of pectinic acids, the i)ectaso must bo comparatively fi’oe of p('ctinase, the 
pectin degradation enzyme, otherwi.se jellying valu(*s are mim'd. The ease and 
accuracy of controlling demethylation of pectinic acids with jH'ctase gives this 
method, theoretically, a distinct superiority over the acid im'thod, but the product 
thus far actually obtained has been found inferior in jelly grade and calcium tol- 
erance. The calcium tolerance of the* pectin, or the sensitivity to calcium, in the 
preparation of calcium pectinate gels has b(*en low. Optimum concentrations of 
calcium for gelation are also found to He in a very narrow range. The method 
is impractical for producing p(*ctinic acids of 8 p('rcent methoxyl content for 
ordinary G5 percent soluble-solids jelly purp<eses. The data obtained thus far 
favor the acid-demethylated products, becau.s(* llu'se products appear to be able 
to make satisfactory jellies in a much wid(*r range of calcium content. 

Wliether a pectinic acid has had its methoxyl content regulated by acid or 
enzyme treatment and whether it has be(*n precipitated by alcohol or metallic 
salt, at a similar methoxyl content, as the .soluble solids in a jelly are reduced, the 
calcium requirement is increased, the optimum pH of gelation is increased 
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slightly, the time of set is increased, the temperature of set is decreased, the 
melting temperature is decreased, and the tendency for marked syneresis 
increases. 

Promoting the oxidation of fats and oils: Hclative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent bands of the visible spectrum, G. R. Gbkknbank and G. E. Holm. 
( U. S. D. A. ) . ( / )i(lus. and IJiujin. Chvm., SA ) , No. 8, pp. lOoS-tOCO, jUj. / ) . — 

The effectiveness of diff(*rent hands of light of the visible spectrum in promoting 
the oxidation of corn oil, cottonseed oil, lard, and hutter oil was determined by 
the use of light hands obtained with filters and a monochromator and adjusted 
to ('qual intensity in each im*asij) ement. 

The results indicate that thi‘ (‘ffectiveness increases with a decrease in the wave 
lengths employc'd. Tlu? energy of ihe blue eml of the spi'ctriim was most effective 
in promoting oxidation. Light ahsorpti<»n data upon samples of oils of the typt'S 
ns(‘d indicate tliat tla* light energy ahsorhial in the yellow, erange, and red rt‘gions 
(0,400-7,500 a. u.) of the sp(‘ctrum is practically constant for each oil and ex- 
ceeds 5 iiercent only for lard. Irradiation with light in these r(‘gions produced 
relatively small amounts of peroxides. With light of wave lengths shorh*r than 
5,400 a. u., the light ah.sorption and tin* quantity of peroxides formed increased 
progrcssivi‘ly with decrea.si* in the wave length. The magnitude of tlu*se in- 
creases varied with the type of oil used. 

The LuiiclegArdh aiqmratus: Its con.struction aiidi use, J. A. C. McCletj^uVNI) 
and II. K. Whaujcy {Jour. lAoc. Chon. Indua., TranH., GO {VJJtl), No. 11, pp. 
288-291, fUjs. ;i). — “An account of the LnndegArdh apparatus for the examination 
of flame emission spectra is given. Ihdails of the construction are included 
which would enable other laboratories to build a similar apparatus, for whicdi 
there appears to he a d(*mand; tilso of the interpretation of the siH.‘ctrograms 
ohttiined and aijplicatioii of tlu* flame techruc which will give some indication 
of tln^ type of problems that such an apparatus would solve in a spectrographic 
laboratory.” 

Colorimetric mierod<*teriniiiatiou of iron, C. P. Sideris. (TTniv. Hawaii). 
{Indus, and Unpin. Chon., AnaJffi. Ed., Ilf {191f2), Ao. 9, pp. 7o6~75S, fuj. 1 ). — 
“Ferrous iron forms with nitroso R salt (l-nitroso-2-hydroxy-3,G-naphthalene 
disodinm sulfonate) ttt favorable range of pH \alues (8 to 10) a green pigment 
which is in direct proport i(/n to the amounts of fcTroiis iron present in the 
solution. The sensitivity of the reagent is very great, reaching the low limits 
of 0.2 /Ag. of ferrous iron per cubic centimeter and ranging between 0.2 and 50 /zg. 
or more. Hydroxylamine sulfate was found highly satisfactory for the reduc- 
tion of ferric to ferrous iron and sodium acetate or ammonium hydroxide for 
obtaining a satisfactory pH i-ange for the development of tin* green pigment. 
Iron may be determined by means of a photoelectric colorimeter with the use 
of appropriate light filters.” 

Modifled methods for the chemical and biological determination of 
choline, R. W. (Ala. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., lU U042), 

No. 8, pp. 701-710).— The chemical method, described in detail, involved pro- 
longed and reixaited extraction of the sample of biological material (containing 
from 4 to 8 mg. of choline) with 30 cc. portions of absolute methanol : evaporation 
of the combined extracts to near dryness under reduced pressure ; hydrolysis of 
the residue with saturated barium hydroxide solution at 100® [C.] for 2 hr. 
fallowed by neutralization and filtration; precipitation of the choline from the 
hydrolyzate as the reineckate; solution of the precipitate (washed with small 
portions of cold ethanol) in acetone; and determination of the concentration 
of choline reineckate by means of a photoelectric colorimeter, the L value being 
referred to a standard curve obtained from readings on 12 solutions containing 
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varyinj? concoiit rations of pure choline chloride. The biological assay consisted 
Id comparing the amount of protection afforded by pure choline chloride (4 mg. 
daily) and by the food material (at levels supplying 4 mg., more than this, 
and less tlian this, daily) in prevention of kidney hemorrhages in weanling Utter- 
mate rats on the choline-defleient diet previously developed (E. S. R., 86, p. 420). 
The chemical method gave reproducible results and satisfactory recoveries and 
was specific in that other possible reineckates* failed to precipitate under the 
conditions of the test. 

Results by this method were determined for different strains of yeast, liver 
from different mammalian species, peanut meal, soybean meal, and mature 
soybeans. In general the values for yeast and livers were from 30 to f)0 percent 
higher than those reported by other workers. The bio-assay procedure gave quite 
uniform results when comparisons were restricted to rats within a litter and 
was highly sensitive, since variations of 10 percent in the test food material 
could be detected. The bio-assay apparently determined total choline value, since 
the protection afforded by certain materials (dried beef liver, for example) was 
greater than could be accounted for on the basis of the choline content as 
determined chemically. 

Determination of choline: A photometric modification of Reattie’s 
method, M. H. Thornton and F. K. Broome. (Ind. Expt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A. 
et al.). {Indus, and h'ngin. Ghern., Analyt. Ed., 14 {101/2), No. 1, pp. 39-1/1, 
ftg. 1). — Choline is precipitated as the reineckate, and the transmittancy of the 
red-colored acetone solution of this precipitate is measured by means of a photo- 
electric photometer. The value (log L/l) :-L, which is the negative log of the 
transmittancy of the solution divided by the length of the cell in centimeters, 
is read against the standard curve established with choline reineckate solutiems 
prepared from varying amounts of a known solution of pure choline chloride. 
Quantities of choline varying from 0.6 to 16.0 mg. in a concentration range from 
0.3 to 6.5 mg. per cubic centimeter can be estimated with a maximum error of 
2 per cent. 

Determination of beta-carotene and neo-beta-carotene with the visual 
spectrophotometer, F. P. Zschkile and B. W, Beadle. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). 
(Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 11/ {191/2), No. 8, pp. 633-631/). — The 
authors who successfully applied a photoelectric spectrophotometrlc method to 
the carotene analysis of certain vegetables, employed a double monochromator 
with the radiation from an iiicande.scent source of continuous radiation. Since 
this type of optical equipment is not generally available, a study was made of 
the adaptation of this method to simpler and less expensive instruments. It 
was found that )8-carotene and neo-/3-caroteue could be determined in properly 
purified solutions from spinach extracts by means of a visual spectrophotometer, 
preferably with a type A-n4 mercury lami). A photoelectric filter photometer 
did not isolate suiliciently narrow spectral regions for accurate analysis of the 
carotenoid mixture. The total carotene was calculated from the absorption at 
4,358 a. u. and the percentage of either carotene from the absorptions at 4,358 
and 4,916 a. u. 

Studies on the carotenoids, — II, The isomerization of /3-carotene and its 
relation to carotene analysis, B. W. Beadle and F. P. Zscheile. (Ind. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., 11/1/ {191/2), No. 1, pp. 21-33, fig. I). —Extracts of 
carotene prepared from fresh plant material differed spectroscopically from 
fresh solutions of pure ^-carotene, the differences consisting of relatively 
decreased absorption toward the red and a slight shift of maxima toward the 
blue. When pure j9-carotene was heated by refiuxing in hexane, its absorption 
curve became similar to that of the plant carotene fractions. The same type 
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of spectrum was observed in a study of the mol her liquor from n'crystallized 
pure ^-carotene. Solutions of these three types could not be cliroinatoji^raphically 
resolved on a column CMunposed of equal parts of inagmisium oxide and Hytlo 
super-cel, but were resolved into two zones on an alumina column. The j3-caro- 
tene fraction eluted from this type of column possessed an absorption spectrum 
like that of the reference standard, while the pignuMit eluted from the brownish- 
yellow zone immediately below the fi carotene gave maxima that were close 
to those of a-carotene as far as wavelength was concerned, but not in relative 
intensities. This second component, designated as neo-/:i-carotene, is an isomer 
of ^-carotene. The quantitative absorption si)octrum of neo-jS-carotene was 
obtained and employed as a reference in carotene analysis. The conversion of 
^-carotene to ne()-/3-carotene was found to b(‘ reversible. Thus the conversion 
of ^-carotene in hexane at 30" C. in the dark progre.ssed gradually, as much 
as 25.1 percent of neo-/l-(‘arotene being formed in a period of 101 hr. Similarly, 
there was a reversion of neo /5-carotene to /3-carotene in hexane in the dark at 
40°, as much as 32.3 percent of /3-carotene being present in the solution after 
72 hr. Carotene fractious of a number of vegetables were found to contain 
from 79 to 90 percent of /3-carotene, the rest being essentially the neo-/3-carotene. 
Blanching of spinach for 30 sec. did not alter eithei* the total carotene content 
or the iDercentage of /3-carotene. Cooking in boiling water did not alter the total 
carotene, but decrcJisod the i)ercentage of /3 carotene from 80 to 81 percent. The 
loss of carotene and the amount of isomerization during the routine analysis 
were found to be small. 

Studies on the carotenoids. — TIT, Distribution of pure pigments between 
immiscible solvents, J. W. Wuitf:, .Tu., and F. P. Zschetle. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Amer. Chem, Soc., d// {19J/2), No. 6, pp. fig. i).— The results of 

a quantitative study of the distribution of /3-carot('ne, cryptoxanthol, and zeaxan- 
thol betw’cen solvent pairs are pn'sented for throe different pairs of solvents, 
namely, iiexane and aqueous solutions of methanol, diacetono alcohol, or 
2-methyl-2,4-peritanediol. Curves were obtained showing tlie effect of water 
content of the alcohol solvent upon the partition ratios (ratio of concentration 
in epIphasG to concentration in hypophase) of the throe carotenoids for each of 
the throe solvent pairs. From these curves values were selected for the 
optimum water content of the hypopliasic solvent for separation of the several 
pigments. In the absence of cryptoxanthol it appeared that the partition of caro- 
tene-zeaxanthol mixtures hetwt'en lawane and diacetone alcohol solutions (94.5- 
77.0 percent diacetone alcohol by volume) should be satisfactory for the separa- 
tion of these two classes of pigment. In the presence of cryptoxanthol, extrac- 
tion by 78.5 percent diacetone alcohol gave satisfactory separation of the 
carotene plus cryptoxanthol from tlie dihydroxycarotenes. Extraction of a 
hexane solution by a 92.0-porcent solution of 2-methyl-2,4-pontaiiodiol in water 
gave fair separation of cryptoxanthol from carotene, as shown by analysis of 
corn grain pigments. 

[Studies on the carotenoids.— IV], The carotenoids of yellow corn grain, 
J. W, White, Jb., F. P. Zscheile, and A. M. Bbunson. (Ind. Expt. Sta. and 
U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc.y 6Jf {19Ji2)y No. ii, pp. 2603-2606, figs. 
4).— The carotenoids of corn grain were Investigated by methods involving 
chromatography, partitionment between selective solvents, such as those noted 
above, and speetrophotometric examination of the pigments with a soositivo 
photoelectric spectrophotometer. Luteol, y-carotene, and a compound tentatively 
identified as a hydroxy-a-carotene were found for the f st time In yellow corn. 
A compound having some properties like those of the K carotene of Fraps and 
Kemmerer (B. S. R., 87, p. 8) was also separated. Preliminary quantitative 
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absorption spt^etra of iioocryptoxaiithol and two iu‘Ozeaxantliol isomers are 
presented. 

Studies on the earotenolds. — [V], Speetrophotonietric determination of 
the carotenoids of yellow corn grain, J. Whitic, Jr., A. M. Brunson, and 
F. P. ZscHEiLK. (liul. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). {Indufi. and Chrm., 

Analyt. Ed., H {19^2), No. 10, pp. 708-801, fill- J )- — pigments were ex- 
traded from ground corn (mature or immature) with acetone, from which they 
were extracted with ether. Tlie nonsaponifiable portion of the ether extract 
taken up in acetone was treated with the solvenis, as noted above, for S('para- 
tion of tile pigments into three groups — carotmie, cryptoxantliol, and carotenol. 
Pigment concentration was ('stimated spectrophotoinetrically. “The analysis of 
the carotene and cryptoxantliol fractions of corn-grain carotenoids in terms of 
normal and nootypo pigments was not highly successful, but it is pr(>bable that 
analyses of the fractions for total pigment content are reliable at 4,1125 a. u. 
for the carotene frai'tion and at 4, *175 a. u. for the cryptoxantliol fraction. 
Analysis of the carotenol fraction for luteol. zeaxanthol, and total ncocaroteiiols 
W’as mad(^ by spectroiilioloinetric methods. Analysis foi* total pigmmit in this 
fraction was made at 4,275 a. u. Four inbred corn liiH‘s were studii'd. Varia- 
tions in content of inatun* grain w(*re as follows: Total carotenols twofold, 
total carotenes fourfold, total cryptoxanthols sixfold. lii(‘tol fourfold, and zeaxan- 
thol twenty-fivefold.” 

Activation of dicalciiiin phosphate for the cliromatographio <leteriiiina- 
tioii of carotene, L. A. Mooue. (Mich and Md. Ex])t. Stas.). {hiduH. and 
Engb\. Chem., Aoalgt. Ed., /'/ {10)2), No. 0, pp. 701-708 ). — (%*rtain lots of 
dicalcium phosphate, previously pro]K)sod as an adsorbent for the chromato- 
graphic removal of noncaroMme iiigmerits in the determination of carotene from 
plant materials (E. S. U., 80, p. 580), w(‘re encountiwed which were not good 
adsorbents. A study was made*, then*fore, of the elTect of various proc(‘dures in 
activating these ina(‘tiv(‘ lots. Boiling an inactive* dicalciuni phosphate with di- 
sodium phospliat(‘, trisodium ])ho.sphat(‘, or iiota.s.sivim hydroxide increased the 
activity of the adsorb(*nt, as judg(*d by tin* (piantity of chlorophyll adsorbed from 
a petroleum ether (‘xtract or dehy(lrat(‘d alfalfa h‘af meal. Of these, potassium 
hydroxide was the most effective, indicating that alkalinity was the primary 
factor for the activation process. The filtration rale was decreased by the 
activation procedure, although certain grades, i)articularly M(*rck’s n'agent with 
a coar.se granular crystalline structure, could bt» highly acfivat(*d and yet re- 
tain a fairly rapid rate of filtnition. Where a filter aid was needed to .siMvd 
up the filtration process, Dyno, a commercial dextrosi*, was found efft'Ctive, 
Neither the length of time of boiling nor the (piantity of water used, in amounts 
from 500 to 1,500 cc., had appreciable elTect on the aedivation process. The 
procedure finally adopted involved the addition of 5 gm. of KOII in 1 1. of water 
to a weighed (piantity (less than 100 gm., since more usually caus(‘d bumping), 
of the inactive dicalcium phosphate in a 2-1. Erh'iniM'yer flask. After boiling for 
from 15 to 110 min., the contents of the (task were transf(*rr(Ml to a Biichner funnel, 
w^ashed with from 0.5 to 1 1. of wat(*r, tlmn placed in an (waporating dish and 
dried for 24 hr. at 1(K)° (1, and finally broken in a mortar r(*ady for use. 

Vitamin Bi (aneurinc) a.ssay in white flour, J. R. Niciiolls, R. (1. Booth, 
D. W. Kent-Jone.s, a. j. Amos, and H. II. Ward {AnaJgHt, 67 {lOJ/2), No. 700, 
pp. 15-17 ). — This report outlims the methods at present employc'd by the four 
control laborat()ri(»s that from time to time ch(*ck the thiamin contimt of white 
flour enriched ai'cording to the British plan with 0.2 gm. of thiamin per 280 lb. 
of flour. The procedure outlim^l in detail involvc's extraction of the thiamin, 
without the necessity of enzymic digestion, by the use of dilute HCl, and oxlda- 
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tion of tho extracted vitamin by potassium ferricyaiiide added after tr(*atmeiit 
<»f the extract with methyl alcohol and 3t) percent NaOH. The thiochrome formed 
is extracted with isohiitanol, and Oio intensity of fluorescence of the solution is 
measured eith(*r photoelectrically, usiiu? the Spekker fluorimet(‘r, or visually 
afj;ainsl a standard thioclirojrK' solution. The method of calculation is given, 
and a tew gemu-al points applying to the nietluKls are not(‘d. 

The natiirt* of the iiit<*rfei*iiig chroiuogens encountered in the deterinina- 
tion of nicotinic acid in cereal products, E. B. Brown, J. M. Thomas, and A. F. 
Bina (Cereal Chein.^ to {IO'/2), Ao. J/, />/>. in order to establish tlu* 

caus(‘ of the wide difference's obtained by different chemical proc(*dures of analysis 
of nicotinic acid, exi)eriments were idanned to include determination of the nico- 
tinic acid content of tlu* same materials by different i)rocedures The n*sults 
showed that the diffenaices obtained wer(‘ du(‘ mainly to tlu' method of hydrolysis 
used in the preparation of the extracts. Extracts of cereal i)roducts or milk pre- 
pan'd by strong acid or alkaline hydrolysis contained interfering chromog<*ns. 
'I’hest' were not present, however, in similar extracts of yeasts. These chromogens 
were not removed hy the dec'olorizing t(‘chnics (‘inployed by th(‘ diffcTcnt procedun*s 
for trc’atiiKMit of the extracts, with th<‘ exc(‘plion of the hydrogen i)eroxide treat- 
nuMit. The use of hy(lrog(‘n p(M‘oxid<‘ was not so desirable, how(‘V(‘r, because of 
tin* (lifli(‘ulty in rtumuing the (‘Xc(‘ss peroxide. The chromogiai, colorh'ss in solu- 
tioji prior to tn'atment with cyanogiai bromide and the aromatic amim*, produced 
a dark brown color wlnai metol was used as th(» amine and a lemon-yellow color 
with anilim*. d'lu* color complex produced hy the action of th(‘ (hromogem with 
p-annnoac(‘toi)henon(‘ and cyanog(‘n bromi<le was not soluhh* in ethyl acetate 
and henc(‘ was not extract<‘d by this solvent in the procedure emphjying it to 
<*xtract the color produc(*d liy thes(‘ reagents with nicotinic acid. The us(* of 
p-aininoac(*tophenone and ethyl acedate gav(‘ consistent results with (*ereals (and 
milk and yeast) subj(‘cl(‘d to hydrolysis with strong acid or alkali, and tin* values 
obtained were in accord with the low antipellagric iiroperties found by aidmal 
exp(*riinentation. Tlu' alt('rnalive method for obtaining such results with cereal 
products involved extraction by autoclaving a water suspension and suhsecpK'ntly 
treating with takadiastase. Mild acid h.vdrolysis was suflhaent to convert com- 
pletely any amide present in such extracts to tlu- acid without the production of 
interfering chromogens and with a minimum of color in the extract. 

Hiboflaviii estiniatioii in fruits and vegetables, (1. Mackinney and J. M. 
SrniHARA. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Atner. rhein. Noc., 67, (lOIi?.), A'o. «, /;/>. 
JOSO-IOSt)- Tin* method of Conner and Straub (E. S. R., S7, p. 10) was used in 
extract iiig and preparing the sample, except that, in the case of fruits, pectinol 
was used in addition to the clarase, the pectinol being absolutely necessary 
in th(» (‘ase of prunes, jipricots, dales, etc., to pioduce a satisfactory solution. 
Because of the unavailability of Supei*sorb, adsorption and the following step, 
elution with ijyridine-acetic acid, w<Te omitted, and the determination was 
^•ontinued instead on the acpieous buffered solution, which was treated with 
KMntb for destruction of int(M-fering substances, decolorized with ILOa, and 
after tillering compared with buttered standards at pTI 6.0 in a Coleman 
fluorophotometer. The B 2 filter for the exciting light (mercury arc) cut out 
completely above 4,f)00 a. u. and for the fluorescent light below 5,100 a. u., 
thus eliminating any effect due to quinine sulfate and thiochrome. In the 
plant extracts tested there appeared to be no other interfering water-sohible 
compounds. Results obtained with a number of fruits and vegetables (as- 
paragus, broccoli, peas, spinach, rice bran, apricots, prunes, dates, and grass, 
including some fresh and some dehydratcMl samples) showed values which, 
with two exceptions (i>eas and grass after dehydration), were sliglitly higher 
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than those obtained for the same samples by the adsorption procedure of 
Conner and Straub. The same samples measured after 20 hr. in tlie laboratory 
away from direct lijjlit showed the higher light stability of the aqueous 
extract. It is considered, therefore, that the simpler procedure is worth 
consideration where the adsorbent is unavailable, since comparative variations 
are reflected with accuracy in the figures; where absolute values must be 
considered, however, it is necessary to be mora cautious. 

Some factors that affect the microbiological method for riboflavin, M. I. 
Wegnkb, a. U. Kkmmerer, and G. S. Fraps. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Biol. 
Chem.. 1/f 'f (1942), No. 3^ pp. 731-735). — Extracts of whole-wheat flour, of rice, 
and of bran were prepared by autoclaving these materials with 0.1 n HCl for 
15 min. at 15 lb. pressure. The whole-wheat flour extract, made alkaline and 
subjected to photolysis to destroy riboflavin, stimulated acid production by 
Lactohacillus casei in the microbiological method for riboflavin. The addition 
of such an extract to the basal medium did not, however, remedy the diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining the true riboflavin values of cereal products. 
The concentrated extracts of rice bran, wheat bran, or whole-wheat flour 
pa.ssed through florisil to remove the riboflavin and then added to tubes 
containing riboflavin stimulated acid production by L. caaei well above the 
present maximum, thus indicating the presence in the brans and the flour 
of some stimulating substance other than riboflavin and different from the 
sub.'^tance producwl by alkaline photolysis. The addition of these extracts 
to the basal medium was not feasible, owing to the inability to standardize 
the response when the extracts were present in the medium and to obtain 
a usable curve. Treatment of tlie wliole-wheat flour extracts with takadi- 
astaso and papain did not destroy the stimulating factors. 

Determination of thiamine in vegetables, J. C. Moyer and D. K. Tkessler. 
(N. Y. State Expt. Sta.), (Jndua. and Enyin. Chem., Analyt. Ed.y 11/ { 191/2) y 
No. 10 y pp. 78S-790y flg. 1 ). — The vegetables used included peas, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, and spinach, freshly harvested and held in freezing storage after 
blanching and freezing in a Birdseye multiplate froster; and commercially 
frozen asparagus, cut corn, string beans, and lima beans. Thiamin was deter- 
mined by (1) bio-assay procedure, using the growth technic and the basal diet 
of Chase and Sherman (E. S. R., 60, p. 410) ; (2) a thiochrome chemical 
procedure simpler than that of Conner and Straub (E. S. R., 87, p. 9) and 
involving acid and then enzymic digestion of the sample, base exchange 
purification of the extract, and production of the thiochrome; and (3) the 
fermentation procedure of Schultz et al, (E. S. R., 85, p. 727) involving the 
sulfite cleavage modification. In general, the results of the procedure of 
fermentation after sulfite cleavage were in good agreement with the thiochrome 
values. These thiochrome values In the case of lima beans (0.89 /ng. per 
gram), cauliflower (0.43), and broccoli (0.88) were somewhat lower than the 
values obtained by bio-assay, these latter agreeing better with the fermenta- 
tion values before sulfite cleavage. Bio-assay values for peas were appreciably 
higher than the thiochrome (2.00) or fermentation values. It is suggested 
that the basal diet of the animals might have been deficient In some known 
or unknown members of the B complex and that this deficiency was supplied 
by lima beans, cauliflower, broccoli, or peas, thus accounting for the higher 
response. Thiochrome values for asparagus (2.04 /ig. per gram), corn (1.17), 
snap beans (0.64), and spinach (0.55) were somewhat lower than the bio-assay 
values except for spinacli, in which case these two values were similar. 

A possible vitamin D assay technique with radioactive strontium, L. H. 
Weissbeboeb and P. L. Harris (Jour. Biol, Chem.y m (191/2) y No. f, pp. 287-288, 
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fig, 1). Radiostrontium, which has been shown to follow the same course In the 
body as radiocalcium, was chosen for use rather tlian radiucalcium, which is hard 
to piepare, or radiophosphorus, which exerts an action similar to that of vitamin 
D. Radioactive strontium was administered by stomach tube to rachitic rats, 
to normal litter-mate controls, and to rachitic rats fed vitamin D. The amount 
of radioeiement retained was determined indirectly by determining the amount 
excieted, through radioactivity measurements on the excreta (urine and feces). 
In normal animals the amount of radiostrontium excreted over a 5-day experi- 
mental period amounted to from 40 to 60 percent of the dose administered, while 
in rachitic negative controls nearly 100 percent was excreted. Rachitic rats 
receiving one dose of 1.3 units of vitamin D 2 given 3, 2, or 1 day prior to or at 
the same time as the strontium excreted 30, 31), r)2, and TiO percent of the ingested 
strontium. The vitamin 1) apparently acted rapidly in promoting retention of 
the strontium (calcium), since the amount of strontium excreted was roughly 
proportional to the length of time elapsing between vitamin and isotope adminis- 
tration. In another series animals receiving graded doses of vitamin Da 
(0.25-8.0 U. S. P. units) 48 hr. before radiostrontium administration excreted 
between 57 and 24 percent of the dose. These observed relationships suggest the 
possibility of using the procedure for vitamin D assay. 

The commercial dehydration of food in wartime {Fruit Prod. Jour, and 
Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 (1942), No. 12, pp. 372-374). — This is a brief general 
discussion of dehydration, its possibilities, limitations, and requirements, 
including some illustrative examples of fruit and vegetable processing. 

Swift puts moat dehydration on a production basis, K. S. Stati i.ku {Food 
Indus., 14 {1942)f No. 10, pp. 47-4^, figs. 6 ), — The method, developed as the result 
of montlis of experimental work and expanded from the experimental pilot-plant 
stage to industrial proportions, is described in some detail as to operations, 
equipinont, and lay-out of the production line. The process is one of continuous 
operation and involves precooking of the coarsely cut beef with barely enough 
water to prevent sticking and with constant agitation under steam pressure of 
from 3 to 10 lb. and a temperature not lower than 165° F. nor higher than 175° 
for 30 min. After this process, which inactivates the enzymes, coagulates the 
meat juices, reduces total water, and permits the b(?ef to absorb the water, the 
batch is transferred by conveyor to a fine grinder, and the finely ground beef is 
fed directly into the rotating drum of a horizontal drier where air headed to about 
300° is forced at a velocity of about 800 ft. per minute through the bed of moat. 
To speed up the removal of water vapor and to aid in keeping the meat in a fine 
state of division, the heated air is directed through the tumbling meat mass by 
louverlike vents as it moves lengthwise of the rotating drum to the discharge end. 
By tlie time the meat reaches the discharge end of the drum and after 2 hr. of 
drying, the moisture content is reduced to below 10 percent. The dehydrated 
meet is forced under a pressure of about 2,000 lb. per square inch into airtight 
containers and sealed under a 22-in. vacuum for export shipment. The com- 
pressed dehydrated beef requires only about one-tenth of the shipping space 
needed by its equivalent In the carcass state and one-third that required in the 
fresh boneless state. A further saving in space results in that refrigeration in 
shipping and storage is not required. 

The product contains about 55 percent protein, 30 percent fat, 10 percent 
moisture, and may have added not more than 3% percent salt. The mineral 
content of the meat is entirely retained, and the proteins are considered to be 
affected no more than in household cooking. Relatively short exposure to atmos- 
pheric oxygen and light keeps fat deterioration low, and samples are i-eported 
to have remained wholesome over the test period of 5 mo. It is noted that some 
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production and puckagiiif: difficulties are yet to be worked out in the dehydration 
of pork, which presents a greater problem than bw^f in the matter of fat stabilza- 
tion, and for the accomplishment of this a tentative two-step process is outlined. 

Develops dehydrating method for small meat plants, 10. S. Sta 1 1 lkr {Food 
Indus., {1942), No. 11, pp. 52-53, fig. /). — A method developed by h. L. Grillith 
and S. L. Komarik and still in the experimental stage is de.scribed for use in the 
production of dehydrated pork, beef, veal, lamb, or mutton. The process involves 
salting, curing, and precooking of the meat. This step is carried out in numerous 
small plants that transfer the meat thus processed to a ctuitral dehydration plant 
where it is further processed a ml packaged for export. 

Method developed for grading a dehydrated food, 11. V. Wilson and II. M. 
Slosukru {Food Indus., i4 {1942), No. 9, pp. 55-53, figs. 6). — The proc<*dure 
adopted after testing various methods of preparing and cooking samples of dried 
eggs involved the addition of 12 gin. of whoU? egg jiowder to oO cc. of distilled 
water in a 2 by 4!L*-in. wide-niouth bottle, followed by from 10 to 15 min. of 
shaking in a nie<'hani(*al shakei*. When numerous samples were prepared at one 
time they could ho held at rr)oni tcunperature for .several Iiours or in a r(*frigerator 
at 40° F. for 24 hr. without elTec't on the final sc(»re, providing the reconstituted 
sample was shaken by hand Cor a few minutes just jirior to cooking. The re- 
constituted (‘ggs were cook(‘(l (without tin* addition of fat or salt), above water 
kept gimtly boiling in an aluminum lioiisehold egg poacher of the type having 
four small s<juar(* trays sniiporled above the wajer level. Tin* cooked eggs were 
scored for flavor according to a numerical .score system beginning with 10 and 
descending to 1 as flavor decreased in the following stages: lOxcellent, very good, 
good, slight storage llavor, storage flavor (lhe.s<‘ 5 suitable for housidiold use), 
slight off-flavor, delinite off-flavor, old and unpleasant llavor (these latter not 
acc(*i)t}d)le for liousehold use), v(M*y old and unpleasant llavor, and inedible. By 
this system judgi's were able to check th(*ir own results, and the scores of various 
judges usually showed close agreement. 

Tlioiights on the dehydration of fruits and vegetables, W. V. Cruess. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Funner, 95 (/.9'/2), N<». 15, pp. 12-12). — This paper emphasizes 
the necessity of blanching vegetables preliminary to dehydration and of properly 
packaging the tinished product to ])revent absor])tion of moisture. 

Deliydration methods used in California, K. M. Mkak. (Cniv. Calif.). 
{Food Indus., /) {1942), No. 3, pp. 50-52, figs. 2). — This paper is concerned with 
dehydrators originally designed to handle prunes, raisins, apples, and other fruits 
in commercial practici' on the west coast, and with their suitability for dehydrat- 
ing v(‘getables. How these dehydrators are di'signed and operated (methods of 
heating, temperatures used, ami air flow) is discussed, and a few observations con- 
cerning proi>er storage are iiresented. 

Notes on the dehydration of vegtdahles — past and present, W. V. (^ruess. 
(TTniv. Calif.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Anicr. Vinegar Indus., 21 {1942), No. 12, 
pp. 353-870, fig. 1). — The author outlines the history of the process and points 
out some past experiences which should be taken into consideration in the i^resent 
use of the (h'hydration process in the preparation of foods for military purposes. 

Simple tests reveal improper hlaiiehing, B. K. Proctor {Food Indus., 14 
{I942), No. 11, pp. 51-52, fig. /). — The importance of checking the adequacy of 
the blanching process in the (hdiydration of vegid.ables is stressed, and the readily 
applicable catalase and peroxidase tc*sts as applied to dehydrated vegetables in the 
control of tliis step are described. 

Composition and utilization of the beach plum, S. G. Davis and A. S. 
Levine. (Mass. Expt. Sta.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and A7ncr. )’inegar Indus., 21 
{I942), No. 12, pp. 351-354).— Products made from the fruit of the beach plum 
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(Prtinus rnarituna) have long boon on the mark^^ and favorably received in the 
Cape Cod region of Massaclnisetts, and the manufacture of beach plum products 
has b('f*oine an expiniding indust^’y. The pleasing, characteristic flavor of these 
prodn( IS is developing a broad reputation, and to meet the increas('d demand, 
sev(‘i.il (‘ommercial manufacturers have estabbsluHl facilities for handling the 
fruit in large quantities. In 1941 the estimated crop of beach plums in Massa- 
chusetts was approximately 35,000 bu. 

In the investigation here reported upon, determinations of the composition of 
the beach plum were mad(‘, together with some studies of its vitamin content. 
Information conciu’ning the jireparation and standardization of various fruit 
products from the beach plum is offered. 

Dill pickles Avith more “eye appeal.” (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (North Caro- 
lina Rpt. 11) 'it, p. 48, /ip. 1). — Packing of dill pickles in a clarified brine in 
glass containers to improve their aiqiearaiice is noted. 

Debitteriiig of apricot kernels, W. V. Crukss. (ITniv. Calif.). (Fruit Prod. 
Jour, and Amcr. Vincpar Indus., 21 (1042), No. 12, p. 36o). —Tho bitterness (due 
to amygdalin) could he removed by a few minutes’ luxating in wat(‘r at 140° F., 
r(‘moving the skijis, afid furtlu*r heating with water. Temperatures below 140“ 
caus('d discoloration before completing the removal of the bitter flavor. At 140° 
the reaction was rapid and the product of light color. Higher temi>eratures 
S(‘emed undesirable. Lye tn'atments (0.5 1.5 percent sodium hydroxide) and 
treatiiK'iit with dilute sodium silicate solutions were also successfully used, the 
silicate being more ra])idly leached out after the treatment than was the 
hydroxide. 

Causes of darkening of packaged orange juice, E. L. Moork, W. B. Essfi.en, 
Jr., jind R. Fioi.lkrs. (Mass. State Col.). (Cannrr, 03 (10)2), No. I(),p. 13 ). — 
Tlie deterioration of packaged orange juice was found to be markedly influenced 
by heat, esiiecially in the presence of oxygen; light had an additive effect too 
small to be of significance under commercial conditions. Tin* decomposition of 
the ascorl)ic acid in the juice was directly associatinl with the darkening. It is 
sugg(‘Sted, therefore, that the best means of controlling darkening in orang(‘ 
juice is to utilize laickaging methods and storage conditions which l)est prevent 
the oxidation of ascorl)ic acid. 


Production of a bland sirup from apples, M. A. Rkvdsh.vw and II. II. 
MomoRN. (U. S. D. A.). (Fruit Prod. Jour, and .\inn\ Vinc(/ar Indus., 2/ 
(1042), No, 12, pp. 356-338, fig. /).— The process described consists essentially 
in the sorting, 'wasliing, grinding, and pressing of the apples, the liming of tlie 


juice to pH 8, followed by lieating to 375° F. and Altering, acidifying to a 
pH value between 5.0 and 5.5, an optional activated carbon and filtration treat- 
ment, and finally evaporation under diminished pressure to 75“ Hrix. 

At ii concentration of 75 iiercent solids the sirup was found to have an 
average content of levulost^ 40 percent, dexti-ose 13, sucrose 14, and nonsugar 
solids 8 i)erceut. It is bland, without distinctive flavor of any sort, and is very 
sweet It is of a light amber color. As a sweetening agent, this apple sirup will 
be superior to corn and sorghum sirups, about equal to maple sirup, and some- 

what less effective than invert sirup and honey. 

Homemade sorghum syrup, I. J. Duncan and E. J. Wellhausen (West 
Virginia Sta. Cir. WS 5 (iO/,2). PP- [«]. fl'J- i)--TWs circular points out th.at a 
eood cron of sorsluuu should yield about 100 gal. of sirup per acre and that he 
average family could use about 50 gal. per year. The circular very briedy dis- 
cuss^ the handling of two varieties and takes up th. processing pressing, 
settling, and evaporating of the sirup, construction of the evaporating pans. 
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determination of the end point of the concentration by ' point of the 

sirup, the need for a suitable furnace, etc. 

Bulk fermentation process for sparkling cider, D. K. Trksslkb. R. F. 
Celmkr, and E. A. Beavens. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). { Indus, 
and En(jin. Chem., 3S (10^), No. 8, pp. i02t-108t, figs. 8 ). — Semicommercial scale 
experliiietits on the production of sparkling cider by the secondary fermentation 
of cider in glass-lined pressure tanks indicated that the . 4 )eed of carbon 
dioxide formation can be accelerated greatly by the addition of r; flier apple 
juice or a concentrate prepared therefrom and a small amount of ammonium 
monohydrog(‘n phosphate to the cider. Fermentations proceed more rapidly at 
70® F. than at either a slightly higher or a slightly lower temperature. The 
choice of the strain of wine yeast is of great importance in determining the 
rapidity of carbon dioxide production. If the yeast food and supplements sug- 
gested are added to cider inoculated with a rapidly fermenting starter of the 
proper strain of champagne yeast, secondary fermentation occurs rapidly, 90 lb. 
per square inch carbon dioxide pressure developing in 3 h 1 days. Cliilling and 
bottling require another 24-3G hr. Thus, the entire process of converting cider 
to sparkling cider requires only about 5 days. The flavor of the product is 
improved by the addition of tannin to the cider before fermentation and of a 
small amonint of invert sugar and apple brandy at the time of bottling. 

Efl’ect of storage on sulfur dioxide in wine, D. R. Mills and E. H. Wiegand. 
(Oreg. Expt. Sta.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 22 {10Jf2), No. 
1, pp. r>-9, figs. 2). — A direct iodine titration was found to determine suifur 
dioxide comparatively accurately in all tjqjes of wine. The dilTerences in alco- 
holic concentrations encountered in wine had no influence on sulfur dioxide loss 
during storage in full sealed containers. The relationship between free and 
combined sulfur dioxide during storage of wine was found to vary both with 
type and with different samples of the same type. The quantity of sulfur 
dioxide that may be lost during the storage of wine was affected by the original 
concentration of the reagent in the wine. The percentage of loss of sulfur 
dioxide during storage varied inversely with the sugar coricentration in wine. 

The curing of vanilla, A. K. Balls and F. E. Arana. (U. S. D. A. and P. R. 
Expt. Sta.). {Indus, and Fngin. Chem., 33 {lO/fl), No. 8, pp. 1073-1075, fig. 1; 
Span, trans.. Rev. Agr., Indus, y Com., Puerto Rico, 34 {1942), No. 2, pp. 167- 
172). — The authors find that the traditional methods of curing vanilla beans to 
produce the required aroma cause a noticeable increase in tlie proportion of 
carbon dioxide formed in the tissues. Chilling the beans has the reverse effect. 
Oxidation does not always generate carbon dioxide in the curing process, how- 
ever, and oxidation may be brought about by enzymes of the peroxidase type. 
Vanilla beans contain much peroxidase, and a complicated peroxidase system 
(phenols, peroxide, and enzyme) is present even after the completion of the 
curing process. 

It Is suggested that vanillin may be an intermediate product in the develop- 
ment of the desired aroma, and that products resulting from its oxidation may 
contribute to the final odor and flavor. 

£1 nso de la sal cn la destilacion de hojas de malagueta: Datos utiles 
para ayudar a los dcstiladores a elaborar un producto mas uniforme y 
estimular su interns cn la produccion de otros aceites esenclales [The use 
of salt in the distillation of oil of bay: Data useful to the distillers in 
elaborating a more uniform product and to encourage their interest in 
the production of other essential oils], N. G. Abbillaga and M. A. Jones. 
(P. R. Expt. Sta.). (Rev. Agr,, Indus, y Com., Puerto Rico, 34 (1942), No, 2, pp. 
129-137, figs. 6). — It was found that the addition of sodium chloride and other 
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salts to the water in the still improved both yield and quality of the essential oil 
distilled by steam from bay leaves. Sodium, potassium, and calcium chlorides, 
postassium and ammonium nitrates, and sodium triphosphate, carbonate, and 
sulfate were all treated. Five times normal sodium carbonate and all con- 
centrations of the triphosphate proved excessive, and the contents of the still 
turned black. Of the three concentrations of calcium chloride, the 5-n solution 
caused the content of the still to turn dark after the distillation had continued 
Jong < iiough, and thereafter no more oil was obtained. This effect is attributed 
to the i)resence of carbonate in the calcium chloride. The nonalkaline salts in- 
creased the yields to a greater extent at the higher concentrations, up to 5 n, 
potassium nitrate giving the largest increase. 

Kffect of mill operations on the number of bacteria found in paper and 
paperboard products, .T. li. Sanborn. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). ( [Tech Assoc, 
Pulp and Paper Indus,], Ttch. Assoc. Papers, 25, scr.. No. I pp. SSG- 

3^0). — Many mills have found bacteriological count standards for paper and 
paperboard products to be useful guides for eflicieiit mill opeuation and satisfac- 
tory quality. Studies have revealed important sources of microbiological growths 
which, unless properly controlled, may frequently be responsible for high counts 
in pulp, paper, and paperboard. Where micro-organisms are allowed to develop 
at one or more focal points, many varieties and species are usually encouuterd 
in stock systems which may also be found in linished paper and paperboard 
products. Various physicochemical and biological factors in mill systems exert 
a protective action on micro-organisms which enables them to resist the lethal 
effects of chemicals and heat. These factors are still not well understood and 
should receive careful and critical study. 

AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 

.Pliysical elements of geography, V. C. Finch and G. T. Tkewaktha [New 
^ork and London: McOraw-Ilill Book Co.^ 2. ed., pp. pis. lOy figs. 

\[37I ]). — This book is designed to supply textual material covering the physical 
celeinents of geography in a form particularly suited to classroom discussion in 
'beginning courses of college geography. Of special interest to agricultural me- 
iteorology are the following chapters: Air temperature (including isolation) 
»(pp. 33-57) ; atmospheric pressure and winds (pp. 58-112), atmospheric moisture 
and precipitation (pp. 93-110) ; storms and their associated weather tyiies (pp. 
111-154) ; the tropical rainy climates (A) (pp. lGO-176) ; the dry climates (B) 
(pp. 177-193) ; the humid mesothermal climates (C) (pp. 194 217) ; the humid 
microthermal climates (D) (pp. 218-238) ; polar climates and highland climates 
(pp. 239-252) ; plains in dry climates (pp. 374-38G) ; water resources of the land 
(pp. 4G5-482) ; and the appendix on supplementary climatic data for selected 
stations (pp. 601-G02). 

Physical climatology, H. Landsberg (State College: Pa. State Col.y 10/^2, 
2. ed.y rev.y pp. XII-\‘2S3y figs. 79).— A slightly revised edition of the work 
previously noted (E. S. R., 86, p. 294). 

Xerothermic theory, P. B. Sears (Bot. Rev.y 8 {19Jf2)y No. 10, pp. 798-759).— 
This comprehensive review (80 references), after defining the theory and sug- 
gesting its Importance, discusses its origins, the periods of dispute and of critical 
reexamination, current Judgment, and the xerothermic theory in North America. 
The main assumption of the theory is that there was at least one segment of time 
since the last major glaciation during which the climat was drier and warmer 
than at present. 
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Aerobiology, edited by F. 11. Moui.ton {\ Laficustc.r, l*n.: Scicncr- Press Ply. 
Co.\, PI). \ lO]-\-.2S!), pf/.s. [i.%*]).- Tills syiiiiiosiiuii on aerobiology was 

presented at a meeting of the Aineriean Assoeiation for the Advancement of 
Science, Clii<'ago, 11)12. Tlie individual jiaiKM-s, most of them provided w'ith lists 
of literature referen(*es, are as follows: 

llvtnunural. — 'I'lie Field of Extramural Aerobioli'gy, by E. C. Stakman (pp. 
1-7) (Univ. Minn, and IT. S. 1). A.) ; Atmosplu‘ric Pollen, by U. P. Wodehouse 
(pp. S-.Sl ) ; Air-llorne Fungus Sjiores as Allergens, by O. C. Durham (pp. 32-47) ; 
Mieroorganisms in the Ppper Air, by 15. E. Proctor and 15. W. Parker (pp. 4S-r>4) ; 
Microorganisms in Marine Air, by E. ZoHell tpp. oo-OS) (Univ. Calif.) ; Local 
Aerial Dis.senii nation of Plant Patliogen.s, by G. W. K(*itt (pp. 63-77) (Univ. 
Wis.) ; Long Distance Dissemination of Plant l^ithogens, by J. •!. (3iristensen 
(pp. 7S-S7) (Minn. Expt. Sta.) ; and Insect Population and Migration in the 
Air, by P. A. Click (pp. ScS-aS) (IT. S. D. A.). 

Intrainurdl. — Air-Ilorne Inf(‘<*(ion as a Basis for a Theory of Contagion, by 
AV. F. and M. W. Wells (jip. 09-101) ; Behavior of Microscopic Particles in the 
Air and in the Respiratory System, by T. F. Hatch (pp. 102 -100) ; Atomizing of 
Mouth and Nos(‘ Secri'lions Into tin* Air as Ibwealed by High Speed Photography, 
by M. W. Jminison (pp. lOO 12S) : Disinfection of Air by Air Conditioning Proc- 
esses, by C. P. A'aglou and U. Wilson (pp. 129-132) : The Shite of Suspension of 
Bacteria in the x\ir as Measured by Set( ling Kates, by E. B. Phelps (pii. 133-137) ; 
Standardization of Ultraviidt Lamps U.sed as Sources of Germicidal Radiation, 
by W. W. Coblentz (pi). 13S-141 ) : 3'he Physiological ElTecIs of Ultraviolet Radia- 
tion, by H. Laurens (jip. lt2-lo5) ; Abiotic and Sublethal Effects of Ultraviolet 
Raditition on Microorganisms, by A. Hollaender (pp. 156- 165) ; Production and 
Control of Bactericidal Ultraviohd Radial ion, by 11. (.’. Ri'iilschler ( pp. Ui6-17()) ; 
Characteristics of Some Low Voltage Type Germicidal Lamps, by L. J. Buttolph 
(l)p. 171-180) ; Practical Consid(‘rations in the Design and Maintenance of Ultra- 
violet Air Sanitation Eiiuipmenl, by F. W. Robinson (pj). lSl-183) ; (Jharacter- 
istics of Sperti, Inc., Ultraviolet Lamps, by J. Kruetzkamp (pp. 181-1S5) ; The 
Importance of Air-Borne Pathogenic Bacteria in tht‘ Opiuating Room— A Method 
of C^introl by Slerilization of the Air With Ultravioli't Radiation, by D. Hart 
(pp. 186-192) ; The Growth-Promoting Role of Ultraviolet in Wound Healing, 
by L. G. Nutini (pp. 193-196) ; Clinical and Laboratory Observations in thi‘ Use 
of Ultraviohd Radiation in Surgery, by C. J. Kraissl and D. A. AV. and M. H. 
AAhlson (pp. 197-205) : Environmental (Amtrol of Epidemic Spri'ad of (^)ntagion, 
by AV. F. and M. AV. AVells and T. S. AA^ilder (i)p. 206-211) ; The Spread of Pneii 
inococcal and Streptococcal Infections in Hospital AVards and in Families, by 
M. Finland (pp. 212-222) ; On the Control of Cross-Infections in a Children’s 
Hospital, by E. C. Robmdson and AI. E. Doyle (pp. 22.3-227) ; Studies of Cross- 
Infection in th<‘ Infants’ Hospital in Bo.ston, by G. L. Brooks, U. AVil.son, and K. D. 
Blackfan (pp. 228-232) ; Effect of Irradiation of Air in a Ward on the Incidence 
of Infections of the Respiratory Tract With a Note on Varicella, by L. H. Baren- 
berg, 1). Greene, L. Greenspan, and B. Greenberg (pp. 23.3-236) ; Studies on the 
Aerial 3Tansmission of Hianolytic Streptococci in a Rheumatic Fever Hospital, 
by S. M. Wheeler and T. D. Jones (pp. 237 241) ; Observations on the Control of 
Re.spiratory Contagion in tlie (hadle, by I. Rexsenstern (pp. 242-250) ; The Con- 
trolled Physical Environment for the Premature and Older Infant, by C. C. Chap- 
pie (pp. 251-2.53) ; The Control of Cro.ss-Contamination by the Use' eif Mechanical 
Barriers— I, Ih-inciples anel In.sirumentatlon for Abseilute and Partial Control 
AVith Fixed anel Circulating Hosts, by J. A. Re'yniers (pp. 2.54-259) ; The Cemtrol 
of Cre).ss Contamiuatiem by the Use eif Mechanie'al Barrie‘rs--II, Testing the* EflS- 
ciency of Mechanical Systeans for Controlling Creiss-In feed ion, by J. A. Reyiiiers 
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and P. C. Tr(*x](*r (pp. ; The Ba(*terici<lal Effects of Daylij^lit and Sun- 

light on Chained Gnini Positive* Cocci in Simulated Room Environment — Tlico- 
retical and Practical Considerations, by h. Riichbinder (pp. :iG7-270) ; St(‘rili- 
zation of Air by Means of (hM-micidal Aerosol Mists and Vapors, hy O. H. liolM*rt- 
son, E. Bigg, T. T. Puck, B. P. Miller, and Z. Baker ( pp. 271-280) ; Re'cent Ex- 
periences in England With Spe'cial Refereau'e to the* Importance of Dust, hy M. 
Van Den Ende and C. II. Anelrevve*s (pp. 281-28.‘D ; and Air-Borne* Infection and 
Exi)erimental Air-Be)rne Disease*, hy W. F. and M. W. We*lls, S. Mudd, M. B. 
Lurie*, and W. Ilende (pp. 284-280). 

[Reports, perniunent l•c^searcll-colnmittees, section of hydrology] (Auirr. 
Qcophyff. Union Tracts., 22 (Um), pt. 3, pp. 600-605, 007-13 'f, 000-015, 9','f-0i5, 
053-1005, 1020, fiijH. 2d).— Tlie follejwing are of intere'st to agrieailtural mete- 
orology; Inte‘rce*ption of Rainfall by Mature* L)elgei)oh‘-Pine, hy II. G. Wilm and 
(\ II. Nioele*rhof (pp. OOO-OO.I) { IJ. S. D. A.) ; Considerations on an IneU*x te) 
Measure Effective Rainfall, by J. G. Monte*s (pp. (>07-702) ; Long-Term Constancy 
e)f Rainfall, hy C. E. Me'rrlam (pp. 702 707) ; Me‘asure'nients of the Fall-Velocity 
e)f Wate'r-Drops and Raindrops, hy J. O. Laws ( pp. 700-721 ) (U. S. D. A.) ; Ex- 
tending till* Forecasts of Temperature for the Pri*eliction of Stream-Flow From 
Snow-Medt, hy R. K. Linsle*y (jip. 722-720) : and ITye]roini*le‘oiology of the San 
Juan River Basin, Mexii'o, hy A. G. Quintero ( pp. 720-724). R(‘por(s of pe*rma- 
nent re'se*arch eoinmitte*es include Re‘i)e)rt of CommittiM* on Transpiration .‘ind 
Evaporation, 1040-41, hy J. Kittreelge (|)p. 00t»-0ir>) (TJniv. Calif.); Report of 
Coinmitt(*e* on Rainfall, 1040 41, hy M. Bernarel (jip. 044-04r>) ; Annual Report eif 
the (\)inmitte‘e on Snow, 1040-41, hy J. E. Church (i)]). 07)3-070) (Nev. Expt. 
Sta.) (with appe‘ndix, List of Current Vuhlications on Snow and Ice, hy C. Elgcs, 
R. W. Burhoe*, and L. Jacchia (jip. 081-1005) (Xev. Stti. et al.) ; and Report e)f 
Resi*are.‘h-C()mniitle*e of Eastern Snow-Conference*, l)y G. A. Hathaway, C. F. 
Merriam, and J. Sweet (]). 102J)). 

Regionalization of tln^ United States on a i)recii)ltation basis, S. S. Visher 
(Ann. A.sso(\ Amrr. (Icoq., 32 (101^2), Xo. pp. 355-310, fiffs. 27).---The main pur- 
pos(*s of this article are to make more readily available the essence of numerous 
detailed precipitation maps, to offer a nuinher of new pr(*cipitat ion maps, and 
to present concisely for each of the regions facts concerning the precipitation, 
many of which have not been generally known. There are many bibliographic 
footnotes. 

Rainfall and rtinofV in the upper Santa Cruz River drainage basin, II. C. 

SciiWALKN (Arizona ^ta. Tech. liuJ. 05 (101i2), pp. [2] pU. 2, flys. 16).-- 
The area as here considered includes that of the Santa Cruz River and its 
tributaries above Rillito Station on the Southern Pacific Railroad, contains some 
3,r)(X) sq. miles of which 280 are in Mexico, and varies in elevation from 2,(X>0 ft. 
above sea level at Rillito Station to over 0,000 ft. on several of the mountain 
peaks. There are tw'o distinct rainy seasons — one from the latter part of June 
and through September and the other through December to March, inclusive. 
In general, the summer rains comprise over 50 percent of the total and (K*cur 
almost entirely in the middle or late afternoon as thundershowers. They are 
usually local, of short duration, and sometimes torrential in character, hut the 
entire drainage area is usually subject to rainfall. Winter rains result from 
general cyclonic storm movements passing eastward, are usually of wide areal 
extent, several days’ duration, and slow, steady intensity, and are not as depend- 
able in amount or time c/f occurrence as the summer rains. The mean annual 
rainfall varies from a minimum of about 11 in. in the * alley to over 27 in. at 
8,000 ft. In the mountain areas with marked relief the rainfall in general 
increases directly with elevation. The mean annual rainfall for the drainage 
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area was found to be 10.5 In., or equivalent to about 3.1 million acre-ft. per year. 
Variations at individual stations have been from less than 50 to more than 
200 percent of the moan annual rainfall. 

The Santa Cruz Uiver and its principal tributaries are purely ephemeral in 
character. Floods from summer rains are short-lived, but those from winter 
rains are in j;eneral of longer duration with lower flood crests. The minimum, 
maximum, and mean annual discharges and the peak discharges of the Santa 
Cruz Uiver and Rillito Creek are presented. Frequency studies indicate that 
there is about a 1 pei-cent chance of occurrence of a flood peak of 10,500 sec.-ft. 
in the Santa Cruz River and of 32,000 sec.-ft. in Rillito Creek. 

But for years of exceptionally high rainfall and runoff, an extremely low per- 
centage of the total rainfall was found to ai)pear as runoff in the lower portion 
of the drainage area. However, the ratios of runoff to rainfall for individual 
storms, seasonal periods of excessive rainfall, and for small drainage areas at 
high elevations are much higher. It is apparent that the storm area, duration 
and intensity of the rainfall, topography and slopes of the drainage area, and 
the amount of water stored in the soil are the factors determining the amount 
of runoff and resulting runoff- rainfall ratio. The total amount of rainfall 
without consideration of these factors shows but little correlation with the runoff. 

The weather of Scotland in 1 04 1 , W. A. Harwood (Highland and Agr. Soc. 
Scot. Trans., 5. ser., 5^ (19Jf2), pp. 205-227). — This consists of a general descrip- 
tion of the weather from month to month and a selection of rainfall returns In 
which each county of Scotland is represented by one or more stations. Tempera- 
ture readings, unless otherwise stated, are from thermometers exposed in the 
regulation “Stevenson Screen.” 

sons— FERTILIZERS 

Tho soils that support ns: An introduction to the study of soils and their 
use by men, C. E. Keixogo (New York: Mactnillan Co., 1.9)/, pp. XI +370, figs. 
30). — This is a popular discussion in which “technical discussions and words have 
been avoided in order to deal with the main principles simply.’* Despite 
this avoidance of technicalities, however, much of the modern science of the 
soil is outlined for the general reader. The contents are arranged under 
the headings: In the first place, the building material for soils, life and the 
soil, the parts of a soil, the rains come and go, soils of little places and of big 
places, soils of the grasslands, soils of the desert, soils of the forested lands 
(temperate), soils of the forested lands (warm and tropical), men use 
the soil, soils for different crops, plowing and digging, fertilizers and lime, 
control of water on the soil, when do soils “wear out,” planning the use of 
the soil, and soil and our future. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations by the North Carolina Station]. (Partly 
coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (North Carolina Sta. Rpt, 191^1, pp. 60-66, figs. 2 ). — 
These included the following subjects: Effect of grade of tobacco rows on drain- 
age and erosion cwitrol; effect of heavy summer rain on soil losses from culti- 
vated land; value of ground cover for controlling erosion; effect of compost, 
woods litter, and manure on soil losses and yields from cotton areas; a flood 
control study made in the mountains; soil acidity relationships as an aid in 
the classification of soils; the downward movement of lime in soils; effect of 
potash and magnesia losses on soil acidity; the necessity of boron for truck 
crops produced in the Wilmington area ; value of copijer on soils in southeastern 
North Carolina ; increased yields of lespedeza and oats by lime and phosphate 
at the Piedmont {substation,: and superiority of fertilizers neutralized with finely 
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ground dolorniitic limestone as compared with those neutralized with coarsely 
ground llinestone. 

[Soil investigations by the Vermont Station] {Vermont Sta. Bui. 495 {19 42), 
pp. 16-19). — Reported upon by A. R. Midgley are the effect of amendments In 
conserving the fertilizer value of cattle manure, the addition to which 10 lb. 
of boric acid per ton prevented nitrogen loss by volatilization for a period of 
fully 5 or G weeks and practically eliminated the fly population of the manure; 
effect of lime and organic matter on boron fixation and availability in soils; 
pasture improvement studies; effect of slope, plant cover, and contour tillage 
on soil erosion and water runoff; maintenance of permanent hay lands; and 
phosphorus fixation and unavailability in podzolized soils. 

Nomograms for rapid cah'ulatioti of soil density, water content, and total 
imrosity relationships, G. H. Booman. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Amer. 8oc. 
Afjron., 34 {1942), No. 10, pp. 8S3-S9S, fujs. S). — Two nomograms and a table are 
pn^simted in an attempt to facilitate calculations involving some of the most 
simple and elementary properties of soils in relation to water content and 
well-established empirical observations concerning penetration. 

Volume-frec‘zing-point relations observed with new dilatometer tech- 
nique, A. B. C. Andkrson and N. E. Edlffsen. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). {Soil Sci., 
54 {1942), No. 3, pp. 221-232, figs. 4). — Irreversible changes in the volume- 
freezing-point relations of a soil containing more water than is required to 
saturate it are produced by the presence of large quantities of dissolved air 
in the soil moisture. The dissolved air is expelled to form throughout the 
soil moisture great numbers of entrapped air bubbles, of which the volume 
(U'ponds on tlieir temperature at the moment of entrapment. A new dila- 
tometer teclinic permitting the elimination of the dissolved air is described. 
Seemingly Irreversible changes were produced by the formation of minute water- 
vapor cavities around each soil particle whenever the temperature of the 
frozen water-soil mass was raised. This gave rise to a family of parallel 
curves (repre.senting the volum(»-freezing-point relations of the soil under all 
conditions), the initial points of which all lie on a locus which is believed to 
represent the true volume-freezing-point relations of the soil in the absence 
of cavities. This locus is quite different, however, from that previously taken 
to repre.sent the true volume-freezing point relations of a soil more than satu- 
rated. Two methods for obtaining this locus are presented, together with a 
theoretical explanation of the reproducible family of curves representing the 
true volume-freezing-point relations of a soil under all conditions. 

Elcctrocbeniical relations between the root system and the soil, H. Lundr- 


gArdh {Soil Sci., 54 {1942), No. 3, pp. 111-189, figs. 5).— The surface layer of the 
protoplasm called the Z-layer, an amphoteric colloid with predominatingly acidic 
properties in contact with a solution containing ions, exhibits on both sides of 
the boundary an electrical double layer of opposite signs, such that the magni- 
tude of the charge, in terms of H-ion concentrations, is shown by the equation 

[//+)o 

in which l/n« is the concentration of H ions in the Z-layer and [/F]o is the con- 
centration of H ions in the medium, and R, T, n, and F have their usual respective 
significations. As between the soil and the cell wall and liquid interphase, a simi- 
lar relation exists and may bo expressed by replacing the quantity \1F]^ by the 
quantity [//+]• iu the equation just stated. The difference between P. D., and 
P. D.,, respectively, between the Z-layer and the interphase and between the soil 
colloids and the interphase can, therefore, be expressed as 


50911:8—43 2 
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a qiiaiifit.v whicli wns dotorininod by moans of a dovico using a oathodo-ray 
oscillograph as a voKmoter and a componsatlon circuit for calibration. A theory 
of the (doct ro(*lH luical properties of the surface of living roots, which control 
the absorption of nutrient ions, is developt'd and extemhal to the boundary be 
tween the roots and the soil. A miinb<‘r of dideriiiinations of the potential of 
cereal plants, grown in soil to which nutrituit salts or commercial fertilizers 
were added, are discussed in relation to tlu^ theoretical considerations. 

Field study of response of the electrical resistance of 2- and 4-electrode 
plaster of paris blocks to variations in soil moisture, X. K. ICimKFSEN, A. 11. C. 
Andkrsox, and \V. B. Maiuutm. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). (aSo/7 Sci., 54 (1942), A'o. 4, 
pp. 275-279, fip.'i. 2 ). — Plaster of paris blocks containing two tdectrodes (E. S. R., 
83, p. 307) hav(‘ Ix'cn compared by two of the ])resent authors with d-electrode 
blocks (E. S. R., 88, p. 161) in laboi*atory experiments. The work here noted 
extended the trial to field conditions with ilit* .'^ame comparative result, namely, 
that the 2-electrode blocks gave practic'ally the same degret* of reproducibility 


as did the 4-electrode system. 

From results both in tin' laboratory and in the field it is conclud(‘d that at 
field capacity and higher moisture contents, for all the soils sludic'd, the resistances 
of the 2-electr()de blocks are nearly constant, having a valm‘ between 41)0 and 660 
ohms, whereas the ri'sistances when all tin* readily available moisture is used are 
in the neighborhood of 500,(){X) ohms. The fact that the blocks, in all the soils 
tested, have approximately the same resistances at the permanent wilting per- 
cenlag(» makes them especially useful as indicators of n(‘ed for irrigation. The 
resistanct* increases v(‘ry rapidly with changes in moisture content in the neigh- 
borhood of the permanent wilting p(*rcentage. 

l^reseiit and future agricultural us<‘ of ground- water in a ])ortioii of the 
Southwe.st, n. P. Bitkleiuu. (U. S. D. .A.). (Amcr. Gcophyn. Union Trans., 
1942, pt. /, pp. 15-19 ). — It is iiroposed to divide tin* ground-water areas in 
the Southwest into the two g(*neral classes (1) ground waters occurring in th(‘ 
relatively narrow alluvial channels along rivers, their major source of recharge 
being usually the surface discharge of the river coursing over the alluvium; and 
(2) ground-water areas in which the acpiifer is expos(*d or underlies areas of 
considerable and irregular extent, and the major source of recharge usually is a 
portion of the rainfall. In class 1 ground-water areas there is a possibility of 
dcweloping additionai ground water, with an assured e(iuivalent annual recharge, 
at a rate tliat probably will not exceed 122,000 acre-ft. annually. In three of the 
major areas of class 2, namely, the Winter Garden ari'a, the San Luis Valley, 
and the Roswell Artesian area, total feasible development probably has been 
reached, as additional developiiKMit appears i)recludcd for legal and (‘conomic 
reasons. In the Estancia Valley area a probable total of about 20,(KK) acre-ft. 
can be developed. In the other two major areas, tln^ Doming area in New Mexico 
and th(‘ various districts on the High Plains, the rate' of development is entindy 
dependent upon the rapidity with Avhich the water table is lowered beyond the 
point of profitable pumping, for in these areas pumped water comes from partial 
storage. 

It is pointed out that major well-irrigation develoi)ments in the Southwest occur 
under conditions whereby the wat< r table will eventually decline below tlie point 
of profitable pumping. It is, theref<*re, important that, as (piickly as feasible, re- 
search efforts in the field of hydrology be intensified. Too little is known of the 
precise eflbct that varying rales of recovery will have upon the rate of decline 
of the water table. With a knowledge of the probable rates of lowering of the 
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wat(*r tablo, it is possible lliat laor** effective us(‘ of available water supplies 
would be made. In tbe field of ai;rienltural researcb, knowledj^e tliat will k‘ad 
to a nK)ro t‘ff(H*tive ratio between npxdicat i<tii nnd the actual consumptive require- 
ments of crojjs must be attained. Application of ground water tbrouj^hout the 
Southwest to croi)s that are not compatible with the geiuTal economy must be dis- 
couraKed, and the application of ground water to crops most in harmony with 
the agi’icultural economy of tin* region inu.st be encouraged. 

Kvuporatioii and eoiisuinptive use of water empirical formulas, fl. F. 
Hlanky and K. V. Moktn. ( T. S. 1). A.). {Ainrr. ficophijs. In\in 7 i Trans., 

pt. i, pp. 76-83, /iff. /). — ^Tho authors show the development, in connection 
with the IVcos River joint investigation, of (*ini)iiical formulas for estimating 
unit annual values of (*vaporation from free-w^ater surfaces and c<»nsuinptive use 
by native ground-water vegetation when n*<‘ords of tenqa'rature, daytinn*, and 
humidity are available*, 'riie formulas are de\ eloped for areas in which there 
is amide water to take* ctire of evaiM)ration and transix>rtation. Of their use, the 
authors note that the (‘vaporation lormnla may Ik* us(*(I to (‘stimate* annual evai>o- 
ration when a f(*w monthly eva])oration i»an rt'Cords may be missing, but monthly 
te‘mp«*rature and humidity data are* available* for the* entire yeai-; anel that the 
e‘onsumi)t ive*-use formula is be'st adapte*d to native* ground-wate*r ve*ge*ttition but 
may be use*d in estimating ce)nsumptive use by irrigated (*re)ps having ae*cess to 
an ample* wate*r supply, su<*h as alfalfa, whe*n some* e.\'p<*rim«‘ntal evaporation 
transi)e)rtation elata for the croj) an* available, together with ree'ords of evapejra- 
tiem, temperature*, and humielity. 

Some evidence i*(*gardiiig the kind and quantity of sediment transported 
by density-currents, II. S. lb i.i,. ( l\ S. D. A.). (Anicr. Gvophys. Vnuni Trans., 

lOJf*, pi. 1, pp. 67-73). — ()bse*rvatie)ns of numerenis authors are e*iteel as 
she)wing that both aque‘ous anel atme)si>herie‘ elensity currents can anel eb) trans- 
pe)rt e*norm(»us quant itie*s eif fine se‘eliment. Analyses e)f various elust falls and 
loess anel botteun depeisits are* tabulateel. It is ne)t('d, howeve'r, that thest^ elata 
are ne)t adequate fe)r making eh her than ve*ry remgh estinnite*s of the te)tal vedume 
of sediment me)veel in this manne*r, anel the ne*eel for fullen* inlormation for use 
in the sedutie)!! ed’ silting and se)il loss predde*m is e Tiqdiasize'd. 

Scour-control and scoiii-resj.sfaiit design for hydraulic structures, R. T 
Mokris. (U. S. 1). A.). (.l///rr. Gr(tpinjs. Vnion Tratis., [^31 pt. i, pp. 

60-67, fiffs. cS). — The* author aelvoe*ate*s h.\draulie* laboratory study e)f specitie* 
sce)uring preddems and analysis e>f the ge*neral pred)lem as a phase of the nu*e‘han- 
ics of seeliinent tran.si)e)rtatie)n. The factors controlling the ability e>f a stream to 
scour and having a signiticant bearing upon the preddem are listed as (1) the 
amemnt of sediment brought into the ivgion of se'onriiig actie)n by the stream, (2) 
the sediment-carrying e*apae*ity of the llenv in the de)wnstream channel, (8) the 
resistance of the heel and bank materials to dislodgment anel entrainnumt, (4) the 
mixing e)r se^diment-snspeneling peuver of the eelelie*^ proeluce*d in the scour zone, and 
(5) the vele)city eff flenv thre)Ugh the se*our zone. 

In experiments here described and illustrate^d by photographs and drawings, a 
jet wa.s directed vertically de>wnward onto a submerged bed of well-sorted sand. 
It was shown that, regardless of the ultimate intensity of the jet, during the first 
instant of jet flow the jet was simply deflected as if by a slab of masonry (0 0.0 
sec.). In the corner the velocity energy of the stream produced a stagnation 
pressure, tending to hold tin* sand grains down. Only through fluctuations and 
eccentricities of velocity and pressure distribution could grains be loosened under 
this stabilizing force. Away from the corner and downstream, the pressure 
gradient and the high velocities were soon able to move grains along the bed. 
The suspending action of the eddies resulting from the shock loss at the bend was 
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relatively unimportant. Particles were transported a short distance and de- 
posited close to the corner. The removal of even a few grains of sand changed 
the outlines of the flow, however (25 sec.). The jet then entered a rounded pit 
and had to turn more than 90° in order to leave over the growing dune of de- 
posited material. More intense eddies were produced and still the stream was 
carrying only a small amount of bed load. As the pit deepened (47-00 sec.) the 
face of the dune of deposited material steepened. When the angle of repose (tip- 
proximately 30°) was exceeded, sliding took place (70 sec.), the direction of bed 
load motion reversed, and suspension became the only phase of transportation 
capable of removing sediment over the dune crest (HO sec.). The mixing system 
holding particles in suspension was composed of the eddies produced in the scour 
pit. The rate of growth of the scour hole became the rate of removal of particles 
suspended by the eddy system. 

These experimental results are analyzed, and the application of their indications 
and of the five scouring control factors above enumerated to the design of struc- 
tures are discussed. 

Mechanism of water attack on dry cohesive soil systems, H. F. Wtnticr- 
KORN {Soil Sci., 54 (1942) t No. 4, pp. 250-273, figs. 2). — The mechanism of water 
attack on dry cohesive soil systems was aualyz'‘d theoretically and on the basis 
of data obtained in experiments on five natural soils and on their homoionic 
modifications prepared by elutiiation with the chlorides of the H-, Na-, K-, Mg-, 
Ca-, Ba-, A1-, and Fe-ions, respectively. Two main factors appeared to govern 
the consequences of the water attack : (1) The driving force or the affinity of the 
internal soil surface for water, and (2) the cohesive forces holding the system to- 
gether. The relative magnitude of these forces was found to determine the gen- 
eral nature of the reaction. On the other hand, the speed with which the partic- 
ular reaction occurs was shown to depend to a groat extent on the permeability 
of the soil system and on the ease with which free and adsorbed gases may escape 
from the pore space. If this escaije is prevented, a type of failure similar to an 
explosion, although liberating loss energy than is usually associated with this 
term, may occur. The concept that the driving force is the affinity of the internal 
surface for water explains the behavior of certain moist cohesive soil systems 
which may be exposed to free water for any length of time without observable 
change. The affinity for water is satisfied in such systems, and no driving force 
for the water attack is left. 

The experimental data obtained apppeared to substantiate the developed 
theory as far as the erosive soils are concerned. With respect to the nonei’osive 
soils the experimental technics available did not furnish all the information 
necessary for testing, but no fundamental objections to the general theory 
appeared. 

Runoff, percolate, and leaching los.se8 from some Illinois soils, R. S. 
Stauffer. (111. Expt. Sta.). {Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 {1942), No. 9, pp. 
830-835).— A continuation of work reported earlier (E. S. R., 78, p. 454) on runoff 
and percolation studies made with erosion-type lysimetors for several Important 
soil types of Illinois. The soils were kept bare and not cultivated. Any growth 
was removed with as little disturbance of the soil surface as possible. There 
was found to be considerable variation in runoff and plant nutrients removed 
from the soils by leaching from the different soil types. 

Controlling coastal sand dunes in the Pacific Northwest, W. T. McLaugh- 
lin and R. I^ Bbown (17. 8 . Dept. A{tr, Cir. 660 {1942), pp. [2]+46, figs. 24).— 
A compreheltSlTe account of the development, extent, and methods of control of 
coastal sand dune areas in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Iiiniictice of the chemical composition of organic matter on the develop- 
ment of mold flora in soil, T. L. Martin, D. A. Andkhson, and K. Goatks (Soil 
C)Ji No. J/, pp. 207-302, fl(j8. 4 ). — The authors’ experiments showed that 

the higiier the percentage of readily decomposable carbohydrate materials, i. e., 
sugars, starches, and some hemiceiliilose and cellnlosic materials, the greater 
was the prodominaiice of species of Mncor and Ithizopus in proportion to other 
molds present in a soil-organic-matter mixture. When a stable hemiceiliilose and 
cellulose fraction had been produced in the soil, little of the more easily 
decomposed carbohydrate material remaining, such molds as Penwillium glaucum 
and A.spcrgillus nig(r predominated. When lignin was the chief constituent 
remaining of the originarplant material, species of GJadosporium, Alternaria, 
and Aspergillus minutis were found in the greatest numbers. 

Distribution of antagonistic actinomycetes in nature, S. A. Waksman, E. S. 
IlouNiNQ, M. Wklsch, and H. B. Woodruff. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). {Soil 8ci., 
54 {10)2), No. L PP' 281-200 ). — From various soils, 244 cultures were isolated. 
Of these, lOG cultures or 43.4 percent possessed some antagonistic properties, and 
49 cultun^s or 20 percent were highly antagonistic toward bacteria and fungi. 
Similar relations were observed by examining a large series of well-identified 
organisms kept for a number of years in a type culture collection. Although 
antagonistic forms were also found among the genera Proactinomyces and 
Mkrmnmospnra, they were most abundantly represented by members of the 
genus Aetinomyees. 

Some of the more active cultures were studied in detail, and several antibiotic 
substances were isolated. These antibiotic substances were found to vary 
greatly in their chemical composition and in their mode of action. They were 
shown to bo highly selective in nature, affecting diffenmt organisms in a different 
manner. They were not only bactorio.static but also bactericidal. Some were 
highly bacteriolytic, a property widely distributed among certain types of 
actinomycetes. 

The microbiological oxidation of animonia in desert soils. — I, Threshold 
pH value for nitratifleation, A. B. Caster, W. P. Martin, and T. F. Bup:hree 
{Arizona Sta. Tech. Bill. 06 {104^), PP. [3]-f-}75- JiO, figs. 6 ). — A laboratory in- 
cubation study was conducted with six typical but widely separated desert soils 
of varying texture to obtain information on the rate of microbial oxidation of 
ammonia in comparison with other types of nitrogen fertilizers commonly used. 
The results given in this publication are concerned mainly with the pH relation- 
ships involved in nitrification. 

Dependence of the rate of corrosion of buried iron on the oxygen supply 
of the soil, H. Vine {Soil Set., 54 {1042), No. 3, pp. 159-176).— The author de- 
termined the loss of weight, due to corrosion, of strips of iron driven to various 
depths in the soil at a number of points in Trinidad, B. W. I., during the rainy 
sea.son and removed, cleaned, and weighed after 2, 4, or 6 weeks. The measure- 
ments were replicated, and the statistical significance of the results was cal- 
culated. The loss in weight decreased very markedly with increasing depth, 
especially during the wettest periods. Except at one site, where, it is believed, 
pH values of 4.4 and 4.7 in tlie top and second 4-in. layers of soil may have 
been the cause of a high degree of corrosiveness, the losses in weight were 
independent of acidity and were closely related to the oxygen supply as indi- 
cated by texture and drainage. None of the soils were saline, calcareous, or 
gypseous. Manoraetric observations and gas analyses three portions of a 
mixture of sand and clay, virtually free of organic matter and adjusted to 
different pH values, in which pieces of iron were allowed to corrode, showed 
that oxygen absorption predominated over hydrogen evolution when the oxygen 
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supply was plentiful, but that the latter also played a part; that it alone might 
be responsible for corrosion in anaerobic conditions ; and that its rate increased 
with acidity. 

Deterniiiiation of active iiiaiigaiiese in soil, (1. I). Siiiokman, ,I. S. Mc IlAmnn:, 
and W. S. IIodgkiss. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). (Soil ScL, 5Jt (1942), No, 4, PP- 
257). — The active manganese in the soil is defined as including the readily avail- 
able manganous manganese and th(‘ easily reducahle manganic manganese. The 
manganoii.s-manganic manganese exists in an oxidatioiereduction equilibrium 
reflecting the state of oxidation of the soil. The status of the manganous- 
manganic manganese equilibrium was found to ))e establishahle by a measure- 
ment of the active manganese*. In a procedun* d('scribed, the forms of active 
manganese are determined in the leachates from successive extractions of the 
soil with distilled water, neutral normal ainnioniiiin acetate, and neutral normal 
ammonium acetate solution containing 0.2 percent hydrocpiiiione. It is claimed 
that this procedure for determining the active manganese will identify (1) 
neutral to alkaline soils that are manganese-deficient for i)laiit growth, (2) 
strongly acid soils that will bec'ome manganese-deficient with liming, and (3) 
soils with high and low cai)acity to <»xidizi‘ addc'd manganese salts. 

Significance of Donnan equilibria for soil (*olloklal systems, L. E. Davis. 
(Tniv. Dalif.). {Soil Svi., )•> (//*12), No. d, pi>. pifx. 2).— -In this i)aper 

emphasis is ifiaced (mi an exact th(*rmodynamic treatment. The customary dis- 
cussion, with reference to (day .system.s, is found to be insufiicient. A brief 
description of Donnan systems and Donnan equilibria is followed by a critical 
discussion of the thermodynamics of Donnan (‘(piilibria. The application of these 
principles to ideal and to r(*al syst(*ms and the signifi(.*ance of Donnan ecpiilihria 
with respect to soil colloids are considered. The expression Donnan equilibria 
is applied only to equilibria between phases ui)on whicli measureimaits can be 
made and not to equilibria b(*tw(*(‘n microregiotis in a susjxmsion sindi as the 
“micellar” and “int(*rmicellar” n^gions. Eor r(*al systems, smdi ai)i)roximate 
generalizations as the ion conccuitration product principle are shown not to be 
adequate. It is pointed out, however, that nothing is gained by substituting the 
term “activity” for “concentration” in a discu.s.sion, iiidcss the (piantities which 
have been measured are actually activities rather than concentrations. 

Upon the basis of the conclusion that, although activiti(^s of electrolytes are 
rheniiodyiiamically definable, the individual activities of ions are not, it is sug- 
ge.sted that the use of the concept of ionic activities be avoided: also that the 
importance of the Donnan equilibrium as a regulative ])rinciple in soil chemistry 
has been greatly ovenunphasized, although investigation of the Donnan equilib- 
rium can be used experimentally in the .study of certain soil colloidal properties. 

Forest soils: Origin, jiropcrtics, relation to vegetation, and silvicultural 
management, S. A. Wildk (Madison^ Wis.: Author, 1042, 2. ed., rev., pp. 319, 
figs. 6*5).— A comprehensive treatment of the subject of forest .soils intended to 
meet some of the needs of men engaged in forestry and related branches of land 
use. An extensive listing of publications related to tlie subject is given. The 
five parts of the mimeographed publication include genesis of forest soils, soil as 
a medium for tree growth, analysis of forest soils, forest soils in relation to 
silviculture and forest management, and management of forest nursery soils. 

Soil-freezing and forest-cover, K. T. Belotelkin. (U. S. D. A. et al.). 
(Ajner. Oeophys. Union Trans., [22] 1941, pt. 1, pp. 173-175, fig. i).— Measure- 
ments of depth of frost in the ground were made at the Gale River Experimental 
Forest in northern New Hampshire. Under forest canopies soils did not begin 
freezing until continuous low temjieratures set in about the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Moisture present in the litter, humus, and upper layers of the mineral 
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soil foniK'd snowliko crystals, enablinjc the soil to inaint.'iin a good degree of 
permeability far into tlie winter. Soils in the open field, on the other hand, 
l)egan losing tlndr pernieal)iiity in early November, when they began freezing 
solidly for sevt^ral da.\s at a time. Observations made during and after a heavy 
rain in I)(‘C(‘inb(T 11)37 showed that under the forest canopies most of the frost 
left the ground. What froz(*n patches reinaitUMl in tlui forest were saturated 
with fnM^'ly moving water. In the op* n field water nauained standing in slight 
depre.ssioiis or ran freely along tlie i.lope. Under tlie for(*st r(>ver no traces of 
free water weie observed on the suifact^ during or afU'r the rain. Thawing began 
and was coinideted earli(*.st in the liardwood stand. The open field ranked second 
in this resf)ect, followed by the sprucr fiat and spruc(‘ swamp in the order named. 
Snow cover affects soil fn*(‘zing to such an extent tliat even slight trampling of 
the snow, tlu‘n*l)y increasing its conductivity, was found to affect the next re- 
nieasunamait gn‘ally if this were taken loo mair the trampled jirtai. Thawitig 
of the ground from tin* surfact^ was found not to liegin until the sin)w has melted; 
that from the hottom starts somewhat earlier. Forest litt<‘r i)rotects the soil from 
fr(*t‘zing and d(‘layt‘d the ptMU'trat ion of tlie frost. Under softwood stainls frost 
remained in the ground tong(‘r than in tlie open or in hardwoods. From 5 to 10 
days (in the swamp evmi mor(‘) hefore the last vi'stige of frost has disappeared, 
however, small patclu's with no frost may be found which would provide channels 
for infiltration of w^ater. 

In poorly drained soils frost was found to penetrate deeper and to stay in the 
ground longer than in soils with better drainage. In their inliueiicc on soii 
freezing, fine-textured soils resembled poorly drained soils. Coarse-textured soils 
resembled b<‘tter-drained .soils. 

The relation of various types of vegetative cover to soil drift* A. E. CoLiv 
WELL, U. U. Lokwfn, and (\ .1. Whitfield. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour, Amn\ Soc. 
Affron., ,{'f Xo. 8, pp. 702-710). — Ue.sults from wind erosion investigations 

an* giv(*n for two areas in the vicinity of Dalhart, Tex., as determined from meas- 
uring erosion conditions along .straight lines of comparatively great lengths, 
cro.s.sing fields with different covers, ('hanges in elevation of ground surface were 
measured from year to year. The recorded changes in elevation, caused largely 
by wind erosion, wen* found to vary greatly under different conditions of vege- 
tative cover. 

Utilization of absorbed phosphate by cotton and oats, II. Coleman. (Miss. 
Expt. Sta.). {Soil Sri., .I'/ {t0'i2), Xo. pp. 227-2'iG, fitjs. 2). — Cotton and oats 
supplied with a nutrient .solution but with only that pho.sphate which had 
been adsorbed by the clay against acid and alkaline extracting solutions grew 
well on relatively small (piaiitities of adsorbed phosphate whether it was held 
by the kaolinitic or the montmorillonitic day, and the plants utilized a large 
percentage of the adsorbed phosphate pre.sent. Of the methods studied, Truog’s 
(E. S. R., (14, p. 313) was the most effective in removing the readily available 
pbosphate from the clays, but it failed to remove much phosphate that was 
available to the plants. 

Crop response to potash fertilization on important Ohio soils in relation 
to plant available potassium, S. R. Olsen {Ohio Stotc Uuiv., Ahs. Doctoral 
Diss., Xo. S8 ( I9Jt2), PP- 211-219). — The response of corn to ix)tash w as determined 
for six Ohio .soils from 1031) to 1041. Available potash in each soil was 
determined by ciiendcal, Mit.scherlich, and Neubauer methods. Field response 
to potassium was of the same order as w^as indicated fro’u amount of available 
potiissiuin iiK'iisurod by all of the methods. 

Potash available to crops unless lost by erosion, C. 1). Hoover {.]fiss. Farm 
Res. [Afississippi Sta.], 5 {t9Ji2), Xo. It, p. 7).— Removal of i>otash in harvest 
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crops and losses from leaching are small In comparison with the amount of 
potash applied in the average mixed fertilizer. Most serious losses of potash 
take place from erosion, effective control of whici) would, therefore, result in 
buihling up the supply of soil potash. 

Relation of liining to efficiency of fertilizers, W. R. Paden. (S. C. Expt. 
Sta.). Fvrt.y 65 {JOJ/2), No. 5, pp. 22-25).- Kxporlmciitiil results lend 

further support to the idea that liming acid soils increases the efficiency of 
fertilizers. The author points out that at the present time, when fertilizers 
are difficult to obtain and when efficiency is so important, every possible 
effort should be made to apply limestone to soils having moderate to strong 
acid reactions. 

Effect of dolomitic limestone on soils and crops when used as a neutraliz- 
ing agent in complete fertilizers, E. R. Coin ns and J. J. Skinner. (N. C. 
Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Amer. Soc. Apron., 3^ No. 10, pp. 

894-901, fig. /). — Non-acid-forming fertilizers made with dolomitic limestone 
produced significantly higher yields of cotton, sweet potatoes, and Irish potatoes 
than were obtained with acid-forming fertilizers urider coastal plain soil con- 
ditions in North Carolina. Neutralizing the fertilizer with dolomitic limestone 
maintained soil pH at approximately the original level, increased total mtig- 
nesium in the plant and the available magnesium in the soil of the root zone, 
and increased total calcium in the idant with no appreciable change in the 
ultimate available calcium content of the soil or the potash content of the 
plant, indicating no appreciable liberation or fixation of the soil and fertilizer 
potash. 

Many soils, crops, may require boron for highest yields, R. Coleman (Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.]. 5 {t9'i2). No. 11, p. 7). — Results of soil analyses 
showed that many soils in Mississippi may need tipplictttions of boron. This 
was found to be especially true in the southern part of the State. 

The selenium content of vegetation and the mapping of seleiiiferous soils, 
O. E. Olson, D. F. Joenun, and A. L. Moxon. (S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. 
Amer. 8oc. Agron,, 84 H942), No. 7, pp. 607-615, figs. 2). — The selenium content 
of Agropyron smithii was reported as being a relative index to the amount of 
selenium in soils which is available to common range plants. 

Inspection of commercial fertilizers for 1942, T. O. Smith and II. A. Davis 
{Neio Uampshire Sta. Bui. 343 {1942), pp. [i]-f7). — A summary of analysis of 
84 brands of fertilizer and fertilizer materials sold in New Hampshire in 
accordance with the provisions of the State fertilizer law. 

Commercial fertilizers — Concerning nitrogen sujiplies in war time, L. S. 
Walker and E. F. Boyce {Vermont Sta. Bui. 496 (1942), pp. 27). — A statistical 
summary of the usual fertilizer analyses. There is also included a discussion 
of nitrogen supplies in wartime, as well as suggestions on fertilizer usage and 
a discussion of acid and nonacid fertilizers. 

Wartime recommendations on the use of commercial fertilizer, 0. T. 
Coleman and A. W. Klemme (Missouri Sta. Cir. 242 (1942), pp. [4], fig. 1). — 
Fertilizer recommendations based upon analyses selected by the U. S. War 
Production Board are given for the principal crops of Missouri according to 
previous land use of the area to be used. Suggested rates and methods of 
application are also given. 

Delta soils vary in fertilizer needs for cotton growth, R. Kuykendall 
(Miss. Farm Res. [Mississipi Sta.], 5 (1942), No. 11, p. 2).— The importance of 
the proper program of fertilization for obtaining maximum yields on soil types 
of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta is pointed out. The most profitable practice 
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was found to be winter legumes followed by cotton and fertilized with 20 lb. 
per acre of commercial nitrogen. 

A fertilizer triangle for small whole number fertilizer ratios, C. S. Slater. 
(Md. Expt. Sta.)- {Jour, Amer, Boo. A{/ron., SJ/ {1942), No. 10, pp. 955-95T, 
figs. 2). — Two figures are presented to show the location of small whole-number 
ratios at each intersection of three ratio lines and the distribution of small 
whole-number ratios that can be expressed in numbers not greater than six, 
using a modification of the equilateral triangle commonly used to illustrate 
ratio relationships. 

ATailability of adsorbed ions to plants growing in quartz sand substrate, 

F. S. SCHLENKEU. (11. I. Expt. Sta.). {Boil ScL, 54 (1042), No. 4, pp. 247-251, 
figs. 6). — ^The author has previously shown (E. S. R., 84, p. 306) that when 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium permutites and nitric, sulfuric, and idiosphoric 
acid aniline blacks are suspended in water, solutions of inns that will support the 
growth of plants are produccMl. The present paper reports experiments which 
further show that when the adsorption complexes are mixed with quartz sand 
and the whole mass is adjusted to an adequate moisture content, the adsorbed Ions 
become available and support growth. A comparison of ecpial quantities of soluble 
salts and adsorbed ions showed that the adsorbed ions produce the greater plant 
growth. In general, crop yields, whether measured in terms of fresh weight or 
height, paralleled the fertilization. 

Factors alTecting the interaction between organic matter and mont- 
morillonite, L. E. Knsminqer. (Idaho Expt. Sta.). {Boil Bci., 54 {1942), No. S, 
pp. 191-197). — The combining capacity of gelatin was found to increase with 
acidity, at least to pll 0.5. The basicity of albumen increased with acidity to a 
pH value between 2.8 and 1.5 and remained constant. The equivalent combining 
weight of the gelatin cation was greater for montmorillonite than for hydrochloric 
acid. The equivalent combining weight of the albumen cation was about the same 
for montmorillonite and hydrochloric acid. The base-exchange data indicated that 
12 percent of the nitrogen in gelatin and 8 percent of that in albumen are basic 
at pH 2.8. Composting increased the sorption of straw and alfalfa leaf meal by 
•montmorillonite. Grinding increased the sorption of alfalfa leaf meal and its 
composts but had little effect on the sorption of straw. Organic materials con- 
taining alfalfa were sorbed to a greater extent than was straw. Acidity increased 
the sorption of composted alfalfa leaf meal more than it did that of the original 
material. The addition of lignin to gelatin decreased the basic properties of the 
gelatin. 

Influence of leguminous plant addition.s on the organic matter content and 
available nutrient supply of southern soils, F. Moser. (S. C. Expt. Sta.). 
{Jour. Amer. Boc. Agron., 84 {194^)^ No. 8, pp. 711-719, fig. 7).— Plant materials 
were added as green manures, hay mulches, and incorporated with the soil to 
determine the effect of the method of addition on the organic matter content, 
available soil nutrients, and crop yields. While the average content of organic 
matter in the cultivated soils of the Piedmont section of South Carolina is about 
I percent, the organic matter added by growing vetch, lespedeza, and crimson 
clover raised the percentage to 1.5. Growing lespedeza continuously on the same 
area for a number of years increased the organic matter to about 2.5 percent. 
Adding the leguminous plant materials increased the nitrate, acid-soluble phos- 
phorus, and replaceable potassium contimt. The leguminous soil tn^atmeiits also 
gave Increases in yield with sorghum and rye used ns the indicator crops. 

Phosphate reserves of Utah, revised estimate, J. S. Wiluams and A. M. 
Hanson {Utah Bta. Bui. S04 {1942), pp. 24, figs. 2).— As a supplement to work 
previously reported in Bulletin 200 (E. S. R., 82, p. 156), this publication presents 
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a revised statement of Ctah’s reserve of phosphate l>y areas, by counties, and 
by quality of rock. 

Chemical properties of various commercial superphosphates before and 
after ammoiiiatioii, K. W. Harvkv and L. V. IIohnkr {Amer. Fert., 97 {19/f2), 
No. «S, pp. 5-6, 2'j~26), — qiie P-Oo reversion htdiavior of ammoniated commercial 
suiK*rphosphates diirinjj: storage at various temperatures may dilfer markedly 
from product to prodmd. Variations in tlie Ihiorine, iron, aluminum, and moisture 
contents of tluse products may be factors contributing to those dilTerences in 
behavior, lluwevt'r, tlier(‘ an* no consistent corn*lations b(*lween tlu* contents of 
any of these and the content of revert(‘d IMb after ainmoniation and storage at 
different temperatures. In general, a significantly lower (‘itrate-insolubb* content 
w^as indicated by tlu* use of the d.S-gm. nuihod than by tlu* 1-gin. method of 
determination, q^lu* <‘xtenl of this n*duction varied appri'ciably with tlu* composi- 
tion of the ammoniated superiihosphate and with tlu* storage conditions. 

This study has lud produced data which s(*rve to simplify tlu* prol)lem of 
reversion, rather it raises questions relative to the validity of any explanatiojis 
which attribute t'eversion iirimarily to any one constituent, e. g., formation of 
3[0a:dPO4)2].(^aF2. 

Waste pond phos])hate compared with rock phosphatt* and siiperphosj)liate 
a.s a fertilizer, G. W. Volk. (Ala. Kxpt. St a.). (Jour. Amcr. »sVk*. Afjron., d// 
(I9Jf2), \o. 9, pp. S2J~S2i^).- (Ireenlioust* and lield experiments indicate (bat 
suiK*ri)hospbat(* is far superior to waste [waal or rock plu)S[)h;jlt* as a source of 
phosptu»rus for the growth (»f cott(»n, sorghum, hairy vetch, and Austrian Winter 
peas. Waste* pond and rock phosphate* w(‘re found to be* about e*qual in their 
ability to supply phosi»l:orus for plant growth. Increasing the aiqtlication of 
waste ponel or rock phosj)hale* from to 884 lb. e>f IM).-, per acre* did not result in 
tuiy appre*ciable increase* in crop yield. 

AGRICULTUKAL BOTANY 

Division of Agricultural and Food riiemi.stry of the American Chemical 
Society: Abstraets of pape*rs presented at Memphis, Tenn., April 20 to 24, 
1042 (Amcr. Chem. Soc. Mtg., 102 (1942), Ah.s. Pape/.s, pp. / J-d7.1 ) The fol- 
lowing, of in^er^^st t<i botany, are inchid(*d: Tlu* Etleet e)f Some Minor Element 
("ompemnds em the Yield and Mine’^al C\)ntent e»f Oats, Wlu‘at, and l»otatoe‘s, by 
J. S. MelTargue*, R. II. llageman, G. I). Sherman, W. S. Heulgkiss, and E. S. Hodge 
(pp. 3-4) ; Zinc in Animal and Plant Nutrition, by E. Hove (pp. 5 d) ; The Effect 
of Source on Magiu*sium Abs<irptioii by T^Oniee-o, by T. II. Swaubae*k (pp. 13-11) 
(Conn, [New Ha\e*iil Expt. Sta.) ; Waxy Maize Starch ~A Possible (k)iu}K*titor 
for Tapioca, by li. M. Hixon and G. K. Spragne (p. 10) (Iowa Sta.) ; The Struc- 
ture of Starch and tlie Mechanism of Its Formation, by W. Z. Hassid and li. M. 
McCrcady (pp. 16 17) and Studies on Photosynthesis Using the Radioactive and 
Stable Isotopes of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen, by S. Ruben, AI. D, Kaiiien, 
W. Z. Hassid, M. Randall, and T. H. Norris (pp. 17-18) (both Univ. Calif.) ; and 
The Fluorine Content of (Vrtain Plants as Affected hy Various Fertilizer Treat- 
ments, by W. 11. Macintire, S. H. Winterherg, and J. G. Thompson (p 21) (Tenn 
Sta. et al.). 

Abstrac:ts of dissertations presented by candidates for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, autuiiiu quarter, winter quarter, 1041—42 (Ohio 
State. Univ,, Aha. Doctoral Diss., No. 38 (t9f,2), pp. VIA-286, fif/s. 35).~-The follow- 
ing are of interest to agrieullural botany: A (Vitieal Study of the Avena Test 
and Extraction Methods Used in Plant Hormone Investigations and T\w\v Ap- 
plication to C.’ertain Hofticultiiral Problems, by W. P. Judkins (pp. 61 - 68 ) ; The 
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Effect of Culture Filtrates on Fhotosynthesis and Uesi)iratioii in CJilorrMa vuU 
f/dria, by C. A. Swanson (pp. 2r)7-2b2) ; and T1 h‘ Formation of Adventitious Roots 
in Forsjftliia auHinnim, Ribrs alpiuum, and (Utnujann arborcacf'ns^ by J. C. 
Swartley (pp. 2(»3-2GS) (coop. Cornell Univ.). 

Proceedings of local branches of the Society of American Bacteriologists 
(Jour. Hart., JfJi (li)/f.i), \o. ,f, pp. Abstracts of the following papers 

are includ(‘d: Some Exiieriinents on (In* Excretion of Nitrogen ComiM)und.s From 
l.eguine Jtoots, by H. (J. Myers (i). 3SS) ( Ky. Expt. Sta. ) ; A Study of (^*rtain 
Factors Which lntluenc(» the Apparent Heat Kesistaiic(‘ of Bacteria, by F. E. 
Nelson (p. 381)) (Kans. Sta.); (lalaettironic Acid, a Constituent of a Bacterial 
Gum, by C. E. Georgi, W. E. Militzer, K. B. McCall, and I ). A. Bixlcr (p. 390), and 
Utilization of Twt'Uty-om* Broprietary Beplones by Representative Aerobic and 
Facultative Bacteria, by M. ^McMaster and (\ E. Georgi (p. 391), (both Univ. 
Nebr.) ; The Effi‘ct of Gramicidin and Tyrocidine on Vai ioiis Bacteria, by C. M. 
Downs (j). 392) ; and ObserNations on the Anti bacterial Action of Surface Active 
(^jitions, by E. 1. Valko and A. S. DuBois (pj). 394-393). 

Validity of the genus Alcaligenes, H. J. Conn. (X. V, Stab* Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Hart., JfJf (/9-)2), .Vo. S, pp. ,io,i MiO ). — On the basis of evidence pr(‘sented 
it is iK)int(‘d out that the suppoM‘d similarity of .1. fa(ralis to et*rtain soil bacteria 
may not actually exist. It is beli(*ved that this gejuis can be retained only if 
its type siK‘cies can lx* r(‘cogniz(*d, which cannot now be done. At i)resent there 
are five intestinal inhabitants listed under it which might well make a genus 
by tlnanselves. Th(‘ only soil organism now placed h(*re is .1. radiobactrr, which 
is plainly out of phu'c if the tyiK* speci(\s is the intestinal organism which re(iuires 
organic N. For this, the h'guii.e bacteria, and the crown gall and related phyto- 
l>athogenic and saprophytic organisms tin* name \ffrobartcrium n. gen. is pro- 
posed, with A. t uuirfurU'uft n. comb, as the typ(‘ specie's. It is hoped that the 
new gt'iuis will prove* a convenie*nt plae-e for semie* forms whie*h eh) not fit well into 
any of the genera r<*e‘ogniz(‘el in past editions of B(*rge*y’s manual (E. S. R., 81, 
p. 489), anel that worke*rs aelding sp(*cie\s to the ge‘nus will include only the)se types 
oe)vere(l by the definition he*re pre*se*nte*d. 

DifTerentiation of the* “iiite'rmediate” coli-Iike bacteria, R. H. V.vigiin 
and M. Lkvinu. (Iowa Stale Ce)l. and ITuv. Calif.). {Jour. Bart., Jf) {l!)Ji2), 
No. 'f, pp. J/HI-dO ')). — On statistical base's, twe) sp(*cie^s of intorme'diate colilike 
bae'te'i’ia were rece)gnize'd undt^r the ge*nus E.srherichia. 

The status of Bacillus subtilis, including a note on the separation of 
precipitinogens from bacterial spores, C. Lam.vnna. (Ore'g. State Col.). 
{Jour. Bart., U (/9'/2), No. pp. (ilt-lUl). 

Studies on the himinous bacteria.- I, Nutritional requirements of some 
species, with special reference to inetliioiiine. II, Some observations on 
the anaerobic metabolisni of facultativcdy anaerobic species, M. DoriMumtF. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Bart., /,// (/fl//2), No. //, pp. .-Photo- 

bacteriutn fifivhrri, P. spicudiduw, P. ncpiar, and Arhromobacter harreyi were 
studied in these contributions. There are 25 references. 

Entrance of iion-motile bacteria and chemicals into water-soaked to- 
bacco leaves, S. Dia(Uiun, W. 1>. Valj.kau, and E. M. Johnson. (Ky. Expt. 
Sta.). {Jour. Hart., U (/^^^"), Fo. S, pp. .iS7-S88). 

Oxygen demand and o.vygeu supply, O. Rahn and G. L. Richardson. (Cor 
nell Univ.). {Jour. Bart., U {tH2), No. 3, pp. 321-332, figs. 6‘).— The multipli- 
cation rate of most bactei’in remains constant only for a few hours because the 
dissolved Oa of the rnediuin is soon exhausted; from then on the rate is constant 
only at the surface where air is available. ExiMU-iiuents permitted the calcula- 
tion that Oa does not pemetrate deeper than 2 mm., below which facultative 
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anaerobes multiply more slowly while strict aerobes do not multiply at all but 
usually decrease. Aeration does not necessarily increase the multiplication rate, 
but it maintains it constant for a long time and so ensures a inucli larger bacterial 
crop. The delayed start of aerated cultures is explained by the assumption that 
a solution saturated with 0* is harmful to resting cells whose enzyme mechanism 
is not w^orking at tiie rate normal for multiplying ."ells. An old cell in a new 
environment establishes a zone of optimum conditions in its immedate vicinity, 
probably at the exixmse of reserve materials. If this is constantly disturbed 
the cell finally dies from exhaustion. The goctl growth on agar may be due 
to the prevention of convection currents. There are 14 references. 

Pyridoxine nutrition of lactic acid bacteria, N. Bohonos, B. L. Hutchinos, 
and W. H. Peterson. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Bact., 4^ (19^2), No. 4* PP- 
479-^85). — iMCtohavillua vasci was shown to store pyridoxine in amounts 
greater than necessary for growtli. Its requirement dopendt‘d on the Oa tension 
of the medium. Three of the six species of lactic acid bacteria studied did not 
require pyridoxine for grow’th and acid proilnction, and they were all shown 
to synthesize the vitamin when cultured on a medium not containing it. The 
response of L, casci to a number of pyridoxine analogs i)arjilleled rather closely 
the autidermatitic effect of these same compounds on rats. 

The production of active resting cells of streptococci, A. J. Wood and I. C. 
Gunsalus. (Cornell TJniv.). (Jour. Bact., 44 (1942), No. S, pp. S3S-S41, 

5). — Besting streptococcic cell suspensions of higli pliysiological activity, low 
endogenous respiration, and fair stability w’erc produced by growth in a well- 
buffered medium, rich in N and accessory factors and low in carbohydrate, 
followed by washing in neutial phosf»iiate hulTer. Resting suspensions of cells 
grown under these conditions w’ore shown to possess strong dehydrogenase 
activity. The cells should be harvested near the logarithmic growth phase from 
a medium not allow^ed to bocoine more acid than pH 0.8. Methylene blue was 
not toxic to resting cell susix*nsions of groupdi strei)tococci at 1-20,000, which 
(or less) is therefore satisfactory as a H acceptor in ch'hydrogonase studies. 

Production of active and inactive catalase by Proteus vulgaris, T. L. 
Swenson and H. Humfeld. (tJ. S. J). A.). (Jour. Ai/r. Res. [U. <8.], 65 (1942), 
No. 8, pp. 891-403, fuj. 1 ). — From experimental data presented, it is believed that 
except during the lag phase P. vuluaris produces catalase throughout its growth. 
Two forms, active and activable, are developed, the latter capable of change to 
the active form by an activator. KolmoFs cholesterinized antigen, used as acti- 
vator, produced approximately a fourfold increase in active catalase. When a 
culture was treated wdth O 2 up to 300 percent, concentrations up to 75 percent 
induced a progressive increase in catalase production, i)ossihly attributable to 
the stimulating effect of O* on the number of viable cells. No activation occurred 
at 0° C. up to GO mill., hut marked activities took place at 37.5° in 5 min. In 
explanation of this, a correlation of bacterial activity ami rate of activation is 
suggested. Instability of the enzyme at the higher temperature was indicated 
by the decrease in activity after 8 min. The activable form could not be ex- 
tracted by acetone and therefore may be regarded as an integral part of the 
living cell, i. e., a desino enzyme. When the viable cells were destroyed, tlie 
activable catalase was either destroyed or could not be activated in the absence 
of viable cells. There are 57 references. 

Thiamine production by Actinomyces viridochrumogenus, J. A. Hebrtck 
and C. J. Alexopoulos (Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 69 (1942), No. 8, pp. 569-572 ). — 
When this organism was grown on an alkaline liquid medium, the cultures were 
filtered, and the filtrate was acidified and autoclaved, it supported a heavier 
growth of Stereum gausapatum than control media not having supported the 
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actlnomycete. Similar but more proiKmneed results wcM'e obtained when 
Phycomyces hlakesleeanus was substituted for Slercum. When P, hlakesleeanus 
was grown on agar plates previously inoculated with the actlnomycete, 
Phycomycea produced a much denser mycelium and a crop of sporangiophores in 
the vicinity of the actinomycete colony. Sinc(i the growth of P. hlakesleeamis 
is a recognized assay for thiamin, it is concluded that A. virldochromogenua 
produces this vitamin in culture. 

Bacterial morphology as shown by the electron microscope. — III, Cell- 
wall and protoplasm in a strain of Fusobacteriiim, S. Mudd, K. Polevitzky, 
T. F. Anderson, and C. C. Kast (Jour. Bart.. U {1DJ,2). No. 3. pp. 361-366. figs. 
7). — Continuing the series (F. S. R., 86, p. .W)), bacteria are found to be cells 
with solid cell-wall and fluid or potentially fluid inner protoplasm distinct from 
the wall. Electron micrograidis of cells of a sti‘ain of Fusobarterium showed 
striking differences in density within the protoplasm, rorrelation of the sig- 
nificance of the diirorentiations observable by this tecimic with tliose seen by 
microchemical and staining methods is believed to present a challenging problem. 
There are 13 references. 

A study of Thiobacilliis thiooxidans with the electron microscope, W. W. 
Umbreit and T. F. Anderson. (Univ. Wis. et al.). (Jour. Pact.. U (10Ji2). No. 
3. pp. 317-320. figs. C).— The cells were found to imssoss a thin cell wall dilTer- 
entiated from the internal protoplasm and to be differentiated morphologically 
and cytologically into three categories. The possible physiological interpreta- 
tions of the observed structures are discussed. 

Selective antibiotic action of various substances of microbial origin, S. A. 
Waksman and II. 13. Woodruff. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Jour. Bad.. (19//2). 
No. 8. pp. 373-384. fig. 1). — In a comparative study of the bacteriostatic and 
bactericidal properties of various known substances of microbial origin, their 
action was compared with that of egg-white lysozyme and different common 
chemical disinfectants, using different test organisms and media. For example, 
3-10 times as much actinomycin or strop tot brie in was necessary to cause the same 
inhibition in brain-heart-infusion agar as in nutrient agar, and inhibition by 
the slightly soluble products of Barillns brevis was more marked in nutrient broth 
than in the agar media. Striking differences in selective action on bacteria were 
also observed. Gramicidin was most s:pecilic, acting piimarily on gram-negative 
micrococci. Actinomycin, tyrothricin, tyrocidine, purified penicillin, gliotoxin, 
and the chemical detergent lauryl sulfate acted in low concentrations on gram- 
positive bacteria and only to a limited extent on gram-negative organisms. 
Pyocyanase, pyocyanin, and crude penicillin were similar in action over the whole 
range of test organisms used. Streptothri(?in was unique in being highly active 
against certain gram-negative bacteria and having no action against certain 
gram-positive organisms. On a weight basis, these microbial substances were 
much stronger bacteriostatic agents than the chemical antiseptics used. Marked 
differences were also obtained in the selective bactericidal action of the different 
preparations. Certain substances possessing high bacteriostatic properties were 
not necessarily also highly bactericidal. 

Relative inhibition of microorganisms by glucose and sucrose sirups, L. 
Tabkow, C. R. Feli.ers, and A. S. Levine, (Mass. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Bact.. 
44 (1942). No. 3. pp. 367-372). — The results of a study of the effects of 30, 40, 
and 50 percent aqueous solutions of glucose, sucrose, and mixtures of the two on 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae and Aspergillus niger are pres nted. In almost all 
cases the equal part mixture of both sugars yielded results intermediate between 
those of either sugar alone when used at the same concentration. 
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Cultural characteristic's of Pcnicillium notatuin in relation to the produc- 
tion of antibacterial substance; Indication of the dual nature of the anti- 
bacterial substance, W. Kochoi.aty (Jour. Hurt., //Jf A'o. //, pp. 

figs. 4)> — Aiiion^ live strains of J*. notaiinn IosUmI, at least throe — all varying 
widely in their production of antibacterial substance — sc'cinod to produce two 
substances differing in antihaetorial action. Using optinuini (so far as known) 
conditions, a strain was found to produce an antibacterial substance which in 
amounts of 0.01 cc. of the crude culture filtrate added to 10 cc. of ti’yptose agar 
prevented growth of HruccUu ahortus. The J>iff(‘n*nce between purilied ijeni- 
cillin and the substance found in the crude' culture filtrate is discussc'd with refer- 
ence to the possibility of the dual nature of the antibacterial material formed by 
the nv>ld. 

Mutpilite reqiiireiiieiits of osiiiopliilic yeasts, A. G. hoeiriii An and G. 15. 
Landkrkin {Joiu\ N(t. 3, pp. 343-331, fuju. 

charomyrCH (23 strains of 18 spedes) was stndic'd with respect to rcMpiirements of 
inositol, biotin, pantothenic acid, thiamin, and pyridoxin, added to a basal solu- 
tion of inorganic salts and 10 per cent gluc(»se. liiotin provc'd essential to growth 
of «all, and on their need for pantothenic acid they could be dividt'd into three 
groups on the basis of its Ix'ing essential, stimulating, or relativcdy unimportant. 
jQ-Alanine w’as abb* to replace pantothenic acid in tiroviding the combined growth 
factor effect. Inositol was ess(*nti;d for optimum growth oT 3 species, and in 
yeasts not recpiiring it th(‘ combined growth factor effect could be obtaiiu'd wdth 
biotin and pantothenic acid. In some cases thiamin (‘Xiu’ted slightly stimulating 
or detiressing eff**cts, and pyridoxin was still les.s important. Strains ])reviously 
considered specitically identical on ilu' basis of morphology and fernamtative 
capticity showed good agreianent in nutrilite roipiirements, suggesting the value 
of the latter as a ciassifieatory aid. There are 31 r(‘f(‘r(‘tices. 

John Torrey: A story of North American botany, A. I). Kodokhs, HI 
(\Pri7iccfoti, A". f/.J; Priticrtofi Vnir. Press; Lomhni: Oxford Oniv. Press, 13)3, 
pp. XI-\-3r)3, [pis. 21).- In the foreword, by S. AV. Geisor, it is stated that “John 
Torrey’s life in a sense epitomizes the history of botanicai exploration in North 
America during the last century.” This biography is thus a contribution to that 
history. 

Navajo fiuliaii medical cthnobotaiiy, L. C. Wyman and S. K. Harris 
(N. Mrx. TJtiir. Pul., Anthropol. Per., 3 {1341), No. 3, pp. 7f;).~AIaterial for this 
study consisted of over l,2d0 plant specimens belonging to SO families, 28C> genera, 
and 515 species. Each specimen was named and its m(‘dicinal uses explaim'd by 
1-4 informants. Only plants used in medicine were collected, since others have 
published lists of plants used for food, dyes, or other economic purposes. The 
data were obtained by going into the fiehl accomp.anied by an informant and 
(where necessai’y) an interpreter, and recording the names and uses of each 
specimen. The Navajo plant classilication syst(*m is discussed in some detail, 
and the three main parts of tin* publication comprist*, resi)ectively, the Navajo 
name list, the botanical list, and the uses of the plants considered. 

Taxonomy and phytogeny, I-.TII, W. R Turrill {Pot. Rev., S {1042), Nos. 4, 
pp. 241-210; 8, pp. 47^-532; JO, pp. 6o5-701). — In this mo.nographic review the 
author is concerned mainly with the results of botanic.al studies, with stress 
on “the general problems of taxonomy and of phylogeny and the actual, supposed, 
and possible relationships between them.” Emphasis is given to such subjects 
as seem in need of more study or the critical consideration of which might well 
lead to marked improvement in taxonomy or advance in knowledge of phylogeny 
or both. 
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Part 1 is introductory, presenting the scope of the paper, derivations and 
deflniLions of terms, and data on tlie historical development of plant classitica- 
tion. Part 2 considers the taxonomic and phyloKen(*tic concei)ts and criteria, and 
data used in classilication and phyloj;en(‘tic studies. Part tak(*s np the dassi- 
lication and phylogeny in tin* major plant groups from bacteria throngli mono* 
cotyledons. Supplemental iimtter includes “logical” as opposed to “i)hylog(*netic” 
classilication, phylogenetic diagrams, and gtmeral conclusions. “The task of the 
systematist is twofold: To prepare as many sptrial classilicatioris as are mvded 
for sptM'ial biological investigations or to make available' materials for others to 
construct such siHM'ial classifications, and to make* a ge'iieral classilication which 
shall express as far as possibk* in rational e>r(U*r all that is known concerning 
plants and animals. This last ... is an ide*al gre'ate'r than the phylogenetic 
ideal which is included in it and one which in the i)i*ocess e)f attemiptexl attain- 
m(*nt must make taxonomy what it should he, the focal i)e)int e)f hieelogy.’’ There 
ar(‘ 5011 referimces. 

The botanieail, erosion control, and econoniic signilicaiice of white poplar 
ill Maryland, S. Gkoufu {Md. rniv. Off. Puh.. dit A'o. /d, pp. H-IS ). — An 

abstract. 

Corniis sericea Ij. (C. stolonifera Michv. ), F. U. Foshkrg. . (U. S. D. A.) 
(liul. Torvnj Hof. (Huh, OH So. <S, pp. JSd JS !/). — A taxoue)mic study e.>f 

fe)rms centering around this spe'cies eef elogwood. 

Trends in the developnieiit of g<‘ograpliic botany, II. M. Uaup (Aaa. Assoc. 
.\njrr. Orof/., .12 (/.T)2), So. J/, pp. d lU-do//) . — This paiH*r is cone:erned ne)t so 
much with tlu* details e)r imdhods as with senne treaids in what might he called 
the logical approach to plant ge'ography. The* discussions are gre)uped around 
the following: Theophrastus to llumhedelt — lleudstic idant g(‘ography, Humboldt 
te> Dai’win, curre*nt tre*nds, the deveh>pme‘nt of ge'ography as a whole, and the 
nature of plant geography. There* are about four page's ed‘ refc'ivnces. 

The plant coiiiniiinities of the* Welaku ai'<*a, witli special reference to 
correlations between soils and vegetational succession, A. M. L.vksst.e (F/a. 
Vnir. Pub., Biol. Sci. Scr., Jf {IH'f.i), Ao. /, pp. J'/d, pis. i J, fif/s. Jff ). — This mono- 
graphic ecological e*oiit rihution was made e>n the* I iiive*rsity eef Florida Conser- 
vation Ue*se*rve (2, ISO acre's) in Putnam County. The^ study involved Some ToO 
plant species. There are* ne'arly twe) page's eef re'fe*re*ne*e*s. 

Hiocheinical nitrogen fixation studie's. — lY, l']xpe*rinients with excised 
legiiine nodules, F. K. Aiuson, S. K. llewniR, and F. W. Minor. (U. S. D. A.). 
{Bot. Ge/.c., 10'f So. /, pp. (li-ll ). — In furthe*r sliielif'S eef this series (E. S. 

II., 85, p. .‘117), using culture's eef neeeluh's from swe'etclove'r, e*e)wpe'a, cre)wn vetch, 
soybean, and hairy vetedi with N fixation de'termined by thre'e methexls, no lixa- 
tieni was observed with whole or crushe*d neulule's in Warburg ve'ssels at 28° C. in 
varie)us gas mixture's and in a mineral-eailture .sejlutiem cemtaining sue*re)se\ glu- 
eeise*, or mannite. A 1-5 perce'iit increase in N was noted in a few case's where 
ne)duh's were ke'pt in thin layers e)f a mannite'-glucose medium tit 4°-12° for 
days. Pure Rhizobium cultures faile'd to fix N when supplied with oxalacetic 
acid, nud ti few te'sts with e*xcise'd noduh's gave negative or inconclusive results. 
Furthermore, in 15 series e)f te'sts in ivhich many variables were considered, 
there wtis no evidence tlmt juices extra<-ted from nodules tind sterilized by filter 
candle passage could fix atmospheric N when incubtited in rninerti 1-sugar solu- 
tions. There are 15 references. 

Effects of growth substances on reserve starch, S. C Bausor {Bot. Oaz., 
104 {1042), So. /, pp. 11l)-121, figs. S). — Indoleacetic or /3-naphthoxyaceric acids 
in lanolin induced sttirch depletion in tomato cuttings kept G days in darkness 
in a mineral nutrient containing sucrose; controls still had an abundance. In 
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media containing maltose, levulose, dextrose, or lactose in place of sucrose, 
cuttings responded in the same way to the acids, and N deficleut plants also 
showed starch depletion under similar treatment. Starch was deposited in 
the root caps of priinordia which resulted from treatment. Starch digestion 
was inhibited in thin sections by aqueous solutions of 0.02 or 0.002 percent in- 
doleacetic acid; in controls starch depletion occurred rapidly. Lower acid con- 
centrations were ineffective. On the other hand, in intact stems 0.02 percent 
indoleacetic acid in aqueous solution accelerated starch hydrolysis. 

The extraction of auxin from plant tissues, 11, K. V. Thimann, F. Skoog, 
and A. C. Byer {Amer. Jour. Bot.y 29 (1942), Ao. 8, pp. 598-606^ figs. 4). — Con- 
tinuing the series (E. S. R., 85, p. 26), the yield of auxin from Lenuui and from 
tobacco leaves was greatly increased by short incubation with chy mo trypsin or 
trypsin, and ficin had a similar but smaller elTect. Though yield was greatly 
decreased by boiling, treatment with proteolytic enzymes raised the yield to that 
of unboiled material. It Is concluded that auxin in green material is bound to 
protein or a proteinlike substance, and that the effect of boiling is in the main to 
destroy the enzyme system that lil)erates it. Prolonged incubation of plant ma- 
terial to allow autogenous enzymes to act is not a practicable method of extrac- 
tion because of auxin production by bacteria which cannot be completely overcome 
by adding bactericides. The disadvantages of other methods with various plants 
are discussed, and suggestions are presented for a simplihed procedure which is 
said to determine the bulk of the total auxin in green plant material with a mini- 
mum nuuiber of extractions. 

Total auxin extraction from wheat, G. S. Avery, Jr., J. Berger, and 
B. Shaluoha (Amer. Jour. Hot., 29 {1942), No. 8, pp. 612-610). — Total auxin 
yields from high and low protein wheals were about the same whether samples 
were extracted for 45 hr. at 22^ (J. or for 15 min. at 120°. The highest yields 
were obtained when exliacLions were made at pll 0.3-10.5, and lower ones at 
pH 4, 7, and 11.5 (but more at 11.5 than at 7). Marked auxin destruction from 
5 or 6 samples tested occurred on 15-inin. autoclaving with 1.0 n NaOH, in con- 
trast to the alkali-stable auxin in corn kernels; thus 70 percent or more of tlie 
total auxin is a compcjund other than indoleacetic acid. Auxin yields were 
apparently unrelated to protein content. Auxin yields from wheat samples of 
different protein content differed in size as much as fourfold. The probable 
presence was established of two precursors whicii are converted into two auxins 
on hydrolysis at pH 10.5 ; they differed markedly in stability in presence of alkali. 

Biochemistry of salt absorption and accumulation by plants with special 
reference to the role of ether soluble organic acids, B. C. Pierce {Md. Univ. 
Off, Pub., S9 (1942), No. 13, pp. 19-20).— An abstract. 

Effects of platinum chloride on bean and tomato, C. L. Hamner. (U. S. 
D. A.). {Bot. Oaz.^ 104 {1942), No. 1, pp. 161-166, figs. 2). — Beans grown in 
sand at concentrations of 15 ^ 0““, 3~® H2PtCl8H20 were inhibited in growth, had 
smaller leaf area, higher osmotic pressure, and a lower transpiration rate, 
resisted wilting much longer than controls, and were also less succulent. Beans 
grown in sand in the dark at concentrations of 15-“, 0-“, 3-“ were Inhibited in stem 
and hypocotyl elongation. Those grown in soil to which a 15““ concentration was 
added failed to show any response. Tomatoes grown in sand at concentrations of 
15“*, 9"*, and 3"* were inhibited in growth, had chlorotic lower leaves, and resisted 
wilting longer than controls. When the cut ends of severed bean or tomato 
plants were placed in dilute concentration they soon showed symptoms of toxicity 
and were killed. 

Volatile sulphur content of black mustard plants, S. V. Eaton {Bot. Oaz., 
104 (1942), No. 1, pp. 82-89) .—Brassica nigra leaves contained more volatile S 
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than the stems; results on roots were inconclusive. The leaves contained more 
when the plants had been grown in sand with a complete nutrient solution than 
in soil. S and N are both components of allyl mustard oil. Growing plants in a 
minus-S nutrient solution caused an almost complete loss of pungency of the 
loaves. Miiius-N leaves w(‘re somewhat more pungent than plus-N leaves. Young 
leaves contained more volatile S than older ones. More pungent were the upper 
leaves than the lower, and the leaves of plants grown for a short time than those 
of plants grown a longer time. Tissues of high water content contained less 
volatile S than those of lower water content. There are 16 references. 

Effect of nutritional levels on the elaboration of rotenone, II. H. Moore. 
(P. R. Expt. Sta.). {Rev. Agr., Indus, y Com., Puerto Rico, 31/ (1942), No. 1, 
pp. 111-113). — The results of the experiment reported indicate that derris, un- 
like sugarcane, develops its highest commercial value when growing vigorously, 
which means that the formation of rotenone and total extractives is favored by 
ample water and fertilizer. 

The response of Achras zapota in latex yield to wounding by tlie ibidem 
method of tapping, J. S. Karlino (Bui. Torrey Hot. Club, 69 (1942), No. 8, pp. 
5fi3-5G0, figs. 4)- — Tapping tests with A. zapota (principal source of chicle) in 
British Honduras involving application of the method (“ibidem”) commonly used 
on Ilcvca brasiliensis indicated a lack of response to the stimulus of wounding. 
The initial oblique incisions in the cortex drained the latex from an area about 
10-14 in. above and below, and daily parings of the lower margin of the incisions 
within such areas yielded no additional latex. These results indicate that this 
species cannot be tapped profitably by this method, and that successive incisions 
in the cortex must be spaced about 14-16 in. apart to secure the maximum yield 
per tapping. There are 19 references. 

The effects of 1-prollne on proliferation of cells and differentiation of 
protoxylem in roots of cotton and bean, E. S. Bargiioorn, Jb. (Growth, 6 
(1942). No. /, pp. 23-31). — In cultured cotton seedlings and excised bean root 
tips, 5/160,000 M and 2/100,000 m concentrations of prolinc tended to retard root 
growth in length, whereas 1/100,000 m. had no apparent influence. There was 
some evidence that this retarding effect is roughly proportional to the molecular 
concentration of proline in solution. No clear-cut evidence was obtained to show 
a specific effect of proline on the rate of protoxylem differentiation. Possible 
traumatic effects in excised roots must be considered in any conclusions drawn 
from such material. 

Susceptibility of Oolchicuni and Chlaiiiydonioiias to colchicine, I. Cornman 
(Hot. Gaz., 104 (1942), No. 1, pp. 50-62, figs. 8). — Excised Colchicum roots cul- 
tured in small vials proved immune to 1 percent colchicine. Mitosis in excised 
roots of C. byzantium w^as partly disrupted by 2.5 and entirely blocked by 5 
percent colchicine, and in C. autumnale it was first disrupted and finally com- 
pletely blocked by 10 i>ercent. It is concluded that immunity results from an 
extramitotic protection, not from a difference in the mitotic mechanism. As 
judged by the reproduction rate, Chlamydomonas pseudococcus w^as resistant to 
both colchicine and acenaphthene. This immunity was not specific for colchicine 
and may represent the type of resistance in organisms not naturally containing 
it. There are 27 references. » 

Plant tissue cultures, P. R. White (In Annual Review of Biochemistry, JI, 
edited by J. M. Luck and J. II. C. Smith. (Stanford University, Calif.: Aim. 
Rev., Inc., 1942, vol. 11, pp. 615-628).— A critical review with 129 references. 

Device for measuring entry of water into roots, H. E. Hayward, W. M. Blair, 
and P. E. Skaling. (U. S. D. A. et al). (Bot. Gas., m U9m, No. 1, pp. 15Z-- 
160, figs. 11). — A potometfic device for quantitative determination of water 
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movement in roots is described and illustrated which can be attached to any 
part of a root. Tests with young corn roots indicated that the rate of entry 
increases from the zone proximal to the root cap to a point 10 cm. from the 
root tip. In most cases the rate decreased above this level in roots over 10 cm. 
long. Lateral entry into older i)arts of citrus roots proved measurable, and 
they lU’obably provide the major avenue of entrance during some seasons of 
the year. The root lenticels may be structures through which water most 
readily enters older parts of the root. 

Water uptake by excised root systems of ili(‘ tomato due to iioii-osmotic 
forces, J. VAN Overbeek {Aincr. Jour. Boi., No. 8, pp. 6‘77~()8J, /b/.'f. 

6 ). — The osmotic pressure of the exudate of decapitated plants gi*own in cul- 
ture solution was considerably lower than that witli which the i*oo(s absorbed 
water. The latter pressure (root pressure) was determined as the osmotic 
pressure of a mannitol solution placed around the roots which reduced the 
exudation rate exactly to zero. It is concluded that the i)ressure with which 
healthy root systems of decapitated tomato plants absorb water is made up of 
two components — an “active’* i)ressure and a x>ressui‘e of osmotic origin. Hoots 
kept in distilled water during the test develoxx'd an average root pressure of 
1.4 atmospheres, of which 71 percent w'as active pressure and 29 percent pressure 
of osmotic origin. Roots kept in lloagland .solution during the test ab.sorbed 
water with an average ijrossure of 2.0*8 atmospheres, 48 percent of which was 
active. The active comi)onent of the root i)re.ssure could be reversibly eliminated 
by KCN. 

Chloroplast .substance of spinach leave.s, L. Comak. (Tnd. Exj)!. Sta.). 
(Bot. Oai:., lOIf No. /, pp. 122-127). — Preparations of chloroplast sub- 

stance isolated by fractional centrifugation exhibited less protein contamination 
than by the methods of llocculation by ClaCL or freezing. The chloroplast 
substance of spinach leaves contained about 54 percent protein, 34 percent lipoid, 
5 percent chlorophyll, and 7 pcu’cent ash. About 11 i)ercont of the total N was 
accounted for by chlorophyll. There are 10 references. 

Effect of light quality on growth and mineral nutrition of bean, L. M. 
UoiiRBAuoH (Bot. Gaz., lOff (1042), No. 1, pp. 133-151, fifjs. 9 ). — Using equal 
amounts of incident energy, the lengths of red kidney bean hypocotyls and lirst 
internodos were least in plants r<‘ceiving light from nearly all parts of the 
visible .spectrum and light from daylight and blue tubes produced very little 
differences in the plants. Considering only the plauls grown under lamps and 
filters emitting light from rather narrow regions of the spectrum, the effective- 
ness in inhibiting elongation was great(*st in the red and least in the blue 
regions, and the average leaf area was least in the green and slightly greater 
in the red than in the blue. Average leaf area and dry weight production 
were greatest with more balancc'd radiation. Visible flower buds developed 
earlier in green than in other light, but many of these buds abscised. No 
significant differences in total ash or in amount of K or Mg therein were found 
under the different lamps. The amount of Ca in the leaves was closely cor- 
related with dry weight and was highest with radiation from most of the visible 
spectrum and lower when narrower regions were used. High Ca content of the 
leaves was correlated wilh low Ca content of the* stems, and vice versa. The 
amounts of P in plants under (he more balanced light of daylight and pink 
and blue tubes without filters were almost equal. It was higher in plants 
receiving no radiation in the blue and in tho.se rec(Mving none from the red 
end of the .spectrum, and still higher when light from both ends was absent. 
There are 28 references. 
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Effects of photoperiod on mlcrosporogencsis In Biloxi soybean, C. S. 
Niklsen {Bot. Oaz.j 10/f No. i, pp. 99-106, fifjs. 19 ). — In three experi- 

mental series, photoinductive treatments of 2-10 cycles were given consisting 
of 8 hr. of natural daylight followed by 10 hr. of darkness, after which series 
1 and 2 were placed on cycles of long photoi)eriod (21 hr. light and 3 hr. dark- 
ness) and series 3 on cycles of 16 hr. light and 8 hr. darkness. Of the fhree 
control types, one group was kept on lung photoperiod, none flowering ; tlie other 
two groups, kept on natural and short pholoperiods, respectively, both flow- 
ered. In the second and third control groups floral d(*v(dopineiit was normal 
and ineiosis was as described by previous workers. In all the experimental 
groups the floral structures dcve!oy)ed normally until sporocyte differentia- 
tion in the anthers bad occurred, following which various meiotic abnormali- 
ties were observed. With 5 or fewer photoinductive cycles the sporocytes 
might begin to enlarge, accompanied by mark(‘d vacuolization of the cytoplasm 
and flnal disintegration of nuclei, and only a few sporocytes attained meta- 
plia.so in meiosis 1. With 0 or mon^ photoinductive cycles of short plK)toix*riod 
microsporocyte degeiunai Ion in some atithers occurred, but in others meiosis 
was a])pareiitly normal and four gnuips of chromosomes were formed. In some 
cases degenerative changes occurre<l at this i)oint before ch'avage into micro- 
spores, in others cleavage was follow(‘d by degemu-ation luTore tin' diweloin 
ment of normal microspores, whereas in a very small proportion of cases appar- 
ently normal inicrostKtn's were' formed. With (‘ven its many ;is 10 pbotoinduc- 
tive cycles of short pbotoiu'riod, a high iiorcentage of degenerated microspores 
were observed. The long i)ostinductive photoix'riod used appeared to have 
played a significant role in inducing the d(‘generative changes found and in 
suppressing mature-flower developnn'iit. 

An analysis of the wood of t!ie three coininereial species of Avhite pine, 
E. B. Matzke tind R. L. Hulbaky (Bnl. Torrey Bot. Clnh, 60 (191^2), No. 8, pp. 
573-682, fifjs. 5). — In the course of work on lund)er, it became necos.sary to dis- 
tinguish microscopically betw(*(*n the wood of three species of pine. The pits 
of the ray parenchyma cells in contact with the tracheids proved to be large and 
oblong in Finns slrobus, somewhat smaller and lemon-shaped in P. lamhcrtiana, 
and intermediate in F. inoniicola. In ray parenchyma pit characters the last 
siKicies is a little closer to P. lamhcrtiana than to P. strobiis, but in other fea- 
tures, gross and microscopic, P. monticola also is intermediate between the other 
two. The series thus formed on the basis of v/ood characters coincides with 
that appearing in the manuals and conforms to the distribution of these three 
species in nature, though other species undoubtedly also belong in this series. 

Developiiieiit of the gainetop bytes and fertilization in Caniassia, F. II. 
Smith. (Oreg. State Col.). (Amcr. Jour. Bot., 29 (191/2), No. 8, pp. 657-663, 
fifjs. 30 ). — This paper was prepared to give more extensive descriptions of the 
development of the gametophytes and of the fertilization processes in Caniassia 
and to recommend its use in the cla.ssroom in place of L ilium to demonstrate 
the development of the anglosperm gametophyte. 

Microsporogenesis and development of seed in Lobelia cardinalis, G. O. 
Cooper. (Univ. Wis.). (Bot. Oaz., 101/ (191/2), No. 1, pp. 72-81, figs. 40). 

Development of the macrogaraetophyto of Miersia chilensis M. S. CAm 
(Univ. Calif.). (Bot. Oaz., 104 (191/2), No. 1, pp. 185-187, figs. 10). 

Development of the node in Kicinns communis, M. E. Reynolds. (Univ. 
Calif.). (Bot. Oaz., 101/ (191/2). No. 1, pp. 167-170, figs. 9). 

Development of the pistillate floiver and structure of the fruit of tiing 
(Aleurites fordii), L. P. McCann. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 
65 (191/2), No. 8, pp. 361-378, pis. 4, figs. !/)• — This study was undertaken to 
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determine the general morphological and developmental characteristics of the 
fruit, many particulars of which were hitherto unknown. This information 
is particularly important as a basis for further studies of the origin of the oil 
and the nature of its elaboration, and details of the results ol)tained are pre- 
sented. The species is commonly monoecious and predominantlv ynot'cious, but 
trees producing preponderantly staminate or pistillate inflon ^ «*nccs are not 
uncommon. Pistillate flowers are initiated from late May to laic Ocl<'i)er, and 
development of the inflorescence is basipetal but that of the individual flowers 
is acropetal. From setting to maturity, growth of the fruit can h divided 
into two major periods: (1) Growth in size of structural elements of i alls and 
seed coats and (2) structural and physiological tilling of seeds by a <>wth of 
endosperm and embryo, the latter initiated about the time maximu size of 
fruit is attained. Tung fruit is morphologically distinct and not rr.idily allo- 
cated to any specific conventional classification such as dry drupe or capsule. 
There are 29 references. 

GENETICS 

Wheat phylesis and wheat breeding from a cytogenetic point of view 
(cytogenetic indices for the role of interspecifle hybridization in the origin 
of wheat species and for applying Interspecific hybridization in producing 
valuable wheat forms) , D. Kostoff (In Bibliofjraphia Ocnciica. ’.s (}ravcnhage 
{The nague): Martinus Nijhoff, 19Jfl^ vol. 13, No. 2, pp. Ilf9-22i, figs. [7]). — In 
this monograph the genus Triticum and allied genera are dealt with, but the 
principles outlined are said to be successfully applicable to other genera. AJl 
wheat species from tetraploid and liexaploid groups studied were found to have 
originated by chromosome doubling in species hybrids, i. e., they are all allopoly- 
ploid species. Cytogenetic investigations show that plant breeding work cannot 
be successfully carried out when interspecifle and intergeneric hybridization is 
employed without knowledge of the phylogeny of the species and genera crossed, 
hence cytogenetic and phylogenetic investigations are solid bases on which such 
breeding work may rest. Knowing the cytogenetic behavior of the Fi species 
hybrids, the behavior of their ainphidiploids and some other iwlyploid forms may 
in many respects be predicted. There are nine pages of references. 

Awn Inheritance In barley, J. L. Myler. (Calif. h]xpt. Sta.). {Jo\n\ Agr. 
Res. [U. S.], 65 (191/2), No. 9, pp. 405-412, fig. 1). — Awn inheritance in Atlas 
X Awnless was found due to the factors Lklk and Lkdkx; long-awned plants 
carry both dominants, short-awned plants have Lk dominant and Lkx recessive, 
and awnletted plants have Lk recessive and Lkx dominant, while plants carrying 
both recessives are awnless. This two-factor explanation also held true in 
Black Hull-less X Awnless and C. I. No. 5628 X Awnless. In the two-rowed, long- 
awned, Redrachis X Awnless a two-factor difference with a 15 : 1 ratio was 
shown. In Nepal X Awnless the varieties differed by three factors for awn 
development. Nepal carries LkLk and LkxLkx and KK for hood development. 
Awnless carries the three recessives. Development of hooded plants requires 
the presence of both dominant awn factors and the hood factor. KK, in a few 
cases, tends to flatten and to cause a bend or twist near the end of the short awns, 
and also tends to cause a minute fork at the tip of the awnlet of a few central 
spikelets in awnletted segregates. 

The problem of haploidy (cytogenetic studies on Nicotiana haploids and 
their bearings to some other cytogenetic problems), D. Kostoff (In Bihlio- 
graphic Oenetica. *8 Oravenhage (The Hague) : Martinus Nijhoff, 1941, vol. IS, 
No. 1, pp. 14 s, figs- 40)-— In this monograph, haploid N. langsdorffi, N. sylvestris, 
N. rustioa, and N. triplex as well as haploids of the type of Fi hybrids from the 
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amphidiploids N. rustica-paniculaia^ N. sylvestris-tomentosiformis, and N. glaucor 
langsdorfl are described. The bibllograi)hy covers nearly 14 pages, and an author- 
subject index is provided. 

Asynaptic Gossypium plants and their polyploids, J. 0. Beabley and M. S. 
Brown. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 65 (19/f2), No. 9, pp. 421- 
427, fig.^ J). — An Fa progeny of American upland (G. hirsutum) X sea-island 
(O. lari .dense) cotton included sterile asynaptic plants in a ratio of 15 fertile: 1 
sterile. The fertile plants at first metaphase had the normal 26 pairs of chromo- 
somes, \\liile asynaptic plants averaged from 6 to 12 pairs. Doubling chromo- 
some niiiJiber by colchicine treatment of grafts of sterile asynaptic plants failed 
to restoi <■ normal chromosome pairing and fertility. 

Chronosome degeneration in relation to growth and hybrid vigor, D. F. 
Jones, i i^oiin. [New Haven] Expt. Sta.). (Natl. Acad. 8ci. J*roc., 28 (1942), No. 
2, pp. 5S-Jf4). — This is a discussion of underlying principles ajid theoretical 
aspects. 

Studies on the cytology of Vaccinium species, G. M. Harrow, W. H. Camp, 
U. E. Fischer, and H. Dermen. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. 
Rroc.. 41 (1942), pp. 181-188). — Information is presented on the chromosome 
complements of a large number of blueberry seedlings. In general, the tetraploid 
species were taller and more vigorous, had larger leaves, flowers, and berries, 
and suckered less freely than diploids. No triploids were discovered. A vigorous 
pentaploid, similar to V. amoenum, was collected in the wild in southeastern 
Georgia. Pentaploids were easily produced by crossing the tetraploid V. australe 
with the hexaploid V. ashei. Apparently species with the same number of 
chromosomes hybridize easily in nature. 

Colchicine induced univalents in diploid Antirrhinum majus L., A. H. 
Sparrow (Science, 96 (1942), No. 2494. pp. 36S-864)- 

Colchicine-induced tetraploidy in Oenothera^ A. IIfcht (Ind. Acad. Sci. 
Proc., 51 (1941), pp. 81-93, figs. 8). — Tetraploids were obtained on about 14 
races and hybrids following colchicine treatment of the germinating seeds. They 
differed from the diploids in general enlargement of all parts and in several other 
characters peculiar to the individual species. Whereas pollen grains from diploid 
Oenothera are three-lobed, many of those from corresponding tetraploids were 
at least foiir-lobed. If the diploid configuration is a circle of four chromosomes 
that of the tetraploid tends to be a circle of eighi, but not all cells form circles 
as large as this. The bivalents tend to become tetravaleiits, but some of the 
associations of four fail to do so. The evolutionary significance of polyploidy 
in Oenothera is briefly discussed. 

Breeding new tetraploid grape varieties, II. P. Olmo. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Amcr. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 41 (t942), pp. 225-221). — A study of various tetra- 
ploid grapes showed that most of these varieties have certain defects, such as 
poor growth. Irregular setting of fruit, and low yields. Because of the incon- 
sistent behavior of tetraploids, some being satisfactory and others not, the author 
concludes that it is impossible to predict the effects of doubling the chromosomes 
of a given variety. The particular genotype of the original variety appears to 
determine the behavior of the new tetraploids more than the simple doubling of 
the chromosomes. Crosses between tlie tetraploid Muscat of Alexandria and a 
tetraploid Sultanina yielded three seedlings, two of which were pentaploid and 
one triplold. A later cross of the same two tetraploids yielded 10 tetraploids 
with a range in chromosomes of 76 to 76 ±4, and with material differences In 
growth habit and fertility. 

[Genetic studies with violets by the Vermont Station]. (Vermont Sta. 
Bui. 495 (1942), pp. 27-28).— Progress reports are presented on studies by A. 
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Gershoy of polyploidy in violets, fertility relations amonj? violet speeies, effect 
of colchicine treatments, and pollen tube developnu*nt in the violet. 

Breeding and improvement of farm animals, V. A. Rice (New York and 
London: MeChraw-Hill Book Co., S. cd., pp. XX-7oO. fipa. 21^i ). — This book 
(E. S. R., 72, p. 311) has luvn enlarj^ed and revised into four sections. In section 1 
the present status of animal breeding is given with the origin of both man and 
animals and the broader aspect.s of the evolutionary process. Section 2 deals 
with the mechanisms of reproduction in animals from the theoretical and practi- 
cal standi)oint, with the addition of chapters ofi the endocrine basis of repro 
dnction and lactation and artificial insemination, by F. N. Andrews. Section 3 
is devoted to the mechanisms of heredity and brings into use genetic principh*s. 
In section 4 the application of gemdic prima’i^lcs (o practice in the breeding of 
livestock is described. 

Hydrocephalus, a lethal in cattle, C. li. Gole and Jj . A. Mooiu:. (Mich. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Agr. Bes. [ TJ . .S'.], (15 (/0^i2). No. 10. pp. ligR. 5).— Among 

27 calves produced in matings of their sin* to his daughters there were 5 lethals 
manifesting an internal hydrocephalus and several casc's of asymnu*try. Abnor- 
malities of the skull and malformations of the humeri and femurs of the lethal 
animals were also noted. In this groui) there were 2 with a marked lack of mus- 
cular coordination and control. I’lie (hr<‘e conditions are thought to he recessive 
and nonlinked. The probability that a single sire would carry the three rare 
genes seems very small. 

[Breeding and cross-breeding studies with c*hlc‘kens and turkeys by the 
North Carolina Station | (North Carolina Sta. Bpt. lOJft. pp. figs. 3 ). — 

Results are briefly given on tla* d( v(*lopni(*nt of Barred Plyimaith Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds of superior growing and breeding (piality; superiority of 
crossbreds between the sev(‘ral breeds and pur<‘br('(ls of the Barn'd riyrnouth 
Rock, New Hampshire, and White Leirhorn for egg and broil(*r i)roduction; and 
improvement of turkey families for laying and viability. 

Breeding Rhode Island Reds for rapid feathering, F. A. Hays and R. San- 
BORX (Massachusetts Sta. Bui. 396 ( 19)2). pp. 2). pis. (>).— Over 30,000 chicks bred 
in three lines in 10 generations were exaniimul at S we(‘ks of age as follows: 
(1) (A)mplete back feathering at 8 wwks; (2) absence of back feathering at 8 
weeks; and (3) control line selected for high fecundity regardh\ss of rate of 
feathering. There appeared to be an important relationship between the reces- 
sive sex-linked gene si for rapid feathering and the developnuwit of tail feathers 
at 12 days of age and the degr-ee of feathering ovc*r the back at S weeks of age. 
A dominant autosomal gene X seemed to oxeil a cumulative effect with si to 
produce complete feathering over the back at 8 weeks of age, and essentially 
eliminated sex-dimorphism in the rate of featluM-ing in the rapid feathering stock 
of Rhode Island Reds selected for sev<*ral gem rations. No relation was found 
between the rate of feathering and egg production. In nine feather tracts, it was 
noted that head, leg, and abdomen were slowest to complete feather development. 
The most rapid feathering occurred in the shoulder and thigh regions in which 
feather development was completed at rather early ages. The relation of tail 
feathering at 12 days and back feathering at 8 weeks was ascertained for birds 
of the different genotype.s. Illustrations are presenled to show the feathering 
of chicks of different genotypes at 12 days and 4 and S weeks of age. 

Hereditary chondrodystrophy in the fowl, W. F. Lamoreux. (Co‘rnell 
Univ.). (Jofir. Ilered., 33 (191,2), No. 8, pp. 275-283, figs. Among 1,713 
chicks from heterozygous pai’ents there occurred 22.5 percent ehondrodystrophic 
progeny which seemed little affected l>y the clnange of seasons. Tlie condition 
behaved as a simple autosomal recessive factor, with the symbol ch suggested. Sex 
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did not s om to cause a significant difference in the occurrence of chondrodystro- 
phy. In its expression it ranged from normal to birds with short curved beaks 
and shortened and l)ent tibiae and tarso-melatarsi. The viability was low. The 
occurrence of the condition was attributed to descendants of a single S • 

Form and function in Frizzle fowl: The interaction of hereditary poten- 
tialities and environmental temperature, W. Landauer. ([Conn.] Storrs 
Kxpt. Sta.). (In Biolof/ical Symposia, VI, edited by J. Caitell. Lancaster, 
Pa.: Jacques Cattcll Prc.ss, vol. G, pp. 121-tGG, fujs. 27). — The reactions of 
the Frizzle fowl to temperature variations are presented much as in a previous 
publication (F. S. R., To, p. 7fi4). 

On the lopping of combs in White Leghorn females, C. D. Mueller and 
F. B. IIUTT. (Cornell Univ.). {I'oullry Sri., 21 ili)'/'2), No. 5, pp. JfSO-l/SG, fiy. 
1). — In four strains of SingI(?-Comb White Leghorns, involving G,625 pullets 
having loppt'd combs, perc(‘nt showed a tendency to lop to the right, but there 
was no relation to age, body w’eight, viability, or number of eggs laid to 500 days. 
Although differences \vcrc shown in different ^ears, 5.;] i^ercent having erect 
combs tended to be inferior to Ilnur loiipt'd-comb sisters. 

The developmental mechanics or hereditary abnormalities in the chick, 
V. IlAMmiROER (In Bio]o(/i(’al Sipnpo.^ia, 17, editiul by J. Cattkix. TMucastcr, 
Pa.: Jaqiirs Cattcll 7bc.s‘.s', vol. 6. pp. S/1~3GG, pis. 2, fiys. It ). — Embryonic 

development of th(‘ creeper fowl (E. S. R., S.5, p. i)05) is described for homozygous 
creepers which die on tin* third or fourth day of imuibation, homozygous creeix?rs 
which survive, and hotorozygote.s. Limb transplantations were made between 
these classes and with normals. All from the heterozygous embryos showed 
symptoms characteristic of chondrodystrophy. Transplants from homozygous 
donors develoiied all charactiuMsIics of yihocomelia, and s»)mc were viable. In 
creepers there was shown to be an effect on (Sirly yolk sac circulation, disturbance 
of o.ssification, and eye abnormalitie.s, resulting from disturbances of the head 
mesoderm tind effects on growth. The creeper gene was complex and needed the 
combined interpretation of the genetici.st, embryologist, and physiologist. 

Further progress with artificial selection, n. D. Goodale (Amer. Nat., 
70 (191f2), No. 7GG, pp. 315-319 ). — The author de.'^cribes progress made in the 
development of four stocks of mice with dilToreni amounts of white. All were 
descended from five foundation animals previously noted (E. S. R., 78, p. 610). 
One stock was characterized by a few white hairs and continued by random 
breeding. In another stock the few white hairs were eliminated. The third 
and fourth stocks werci selected for total white, but no progress seemed to have 
been made for the appearance of widte in exact locations. Under wild conditions 
tlu'se stocks might constitute new sp<‘ci(‘s or subspecies. 

All aberront ratio in Peroinysciis, R. R. IIukstis and V. Piestrak {Jour. 
Hcral.. S3 {19Jt2), No, 8, pp. 28.9-2.0/).— Significant deviations in the ratios of 
silver Hexed tail mice occurred in the F 2 of crosses involving these genes with 
the normal. The situation was considei’ed to result from differential viability 
with some overlapping of the Hexed tail class with wild type and linkage between 
silver and flexed tail genes. In the I* was less than 0.001. The greate.st 

deviation was 1 in the double recessive class \Yhon 67 were expected among over 

1,000 F 2 S. 

The physiological genetics of coat color of the guinea pig, S. Wright (In 
Biological Symposia, VI, edited by J. Cattkll. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattcll 
Press, 1942 , vol. 6, pp. 337-355, figs. 3). — ^There seems no logical limit to the 
degree of complexity of organization which may arise i’ an orderly way in the 
embryo of a largely contained system. An example showing this is taken from 
the color factors in the guinea pig (E. S. R., 76, p. 775) . 
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A case of parallel embryonic development in the rat and Its bearing on 
the question of superfetation, C. K. Weichkrt {Anat. Rec.^ 83 (19^2) y No. Jh 
pp, 511-519, pi, /).— There is described tlie parallel development of two sets of 
embryos in a 9 rat suckling nine young and inseminated during the post-partum 
oestrus. Only one ovulation had occurred, but the embryos were 4.5 days apart. 

Studies on experimental teat and niaminary development and lactation 
in the goat, S. J. Folley, H. M. S. Watson, and A. C. Bottomt.ey {Jour. Dairy 
Res. [London], 12 (/.9^/), No. S, pp. 21,1-261^ pl- h 12).— Tent growth in 

live castrated and three normal goats was shown to be isometric relative to the 
general body growth, thus indicating that the testers were not responsible for 
maintaining isometric growth of the teats as in the guinea pig (E. S. R., 80, 
p. 753). Oestrogen administration either from the natural or synthetic material 
caused the teats to grow allometrically even at 41 days of age in vii'gin 9s. 
Teat growth ceased during rutting. Applic.ation of diethylstilhoestrol or Its 
dipropionate by inunction caused an increase in udder growth and artificial 
lactation. Photomicrographs of the mammary glands are presented. 

Mammogen and unilateral mamniapy gland growth in the rabbit, A. A. 
Lewis and C. W. Turner. (Mo. Kxpt. Sta.). (Endocrinolofjy, 30 {191/2), No. 6, 
pp. 985-989). — Percutaneous treatment with oestrone dissolved in olive oil of 
mammary glands and teats of S rabbits after shaving the hair showed that 
oestrogen seemed to possess characteristics and proptu'ties not present in skin 
irritants such as turiientine. It was noted, howev(*r, that the.se irritants caused 
l<;cal subcutaneous hyperemia. 

Studies concerning the mechanism controlling the initiation of lactation 
at parturition, I-IV, J. Meites and C. W. Tukneu (Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Endo- 
crinology, 30 {1942), No. 5, pp. 111-133, fly. 1; 31 {101/2), No. 3, pp. 31/0-31/1/, flg. 
1). — Four studies in this series are presented. 

I. Can estrogen suppress the lactogenic hormone of the pitiiitaryf (pp. 711- 
718). — The amounts of lactogenic hormone in the pituitary of lactating rats were 
not decreased by the daily administration of 2 mg. of diethylstilhoestrol or 
testosterone propionate for (1 days, although 38 and 11 percent, respectively, of 
the young died during the first week after birth. The lactogen content of the 
pituitaries of S guinea pigs was increased in spite of the administration of 
100 mg. of diethylstilhoestrol per day for 10 day.s. D(‘creases in milk production 
are thought due to a decrease in the other pituitary hormone.s. 

II. Why lactation is not initiated during jn'cgnancy (pp. 710-725). — Study of 
the lactogen content of the pituitaries of immature 9 guinea pigs showed that 6 
days* administration of 25-2(X) I. U. of oestrone caused increases of 11-112 i)er- 
cent in the lactogen production. No increase was produced by progesterone 
alone or with oestrone, and there was indication of inhibition in lactogen produc- 
tion. Progesterone is considered to explain the failure of lactation during 
pregnancy. 

III. Can estrogen account for the precipitous increase in the lactogen content 
of the pituitary follomng parturition f (pp. 72(>-733). — The subcutaneous injec- 
tion of $ guinea pigs with 0.3 mg. of oestrone over periods of 1-30 days showed 
that oestrogen was capable of exerting a remarkably quick stimulus on lactogen 
production of the pituitary. This mechanism is considered responsible for milk 
secretion in the rat, guinea pig, and rabbit 2-5 days post partum. The study was 
carried out with 40 $ guinea pigs, divided in groups of 5 each, receiving the same 
total amounts of oestrone over different periods. The increases after 10 days 
were not significant. Studies with 4 rabbits showed that there was an Increase 
in the lactogen content of the pituitary 5 days after hysterectomy on the twentieth 
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day of gestation, further supporting the role of progesterone inhibiting the 
lactogen production by the pituitary. 

IV. Influence of HUcUliny on lactogen content of pituitary of postpartum 
rabbits (pp. 34(J-344). — The act of nursing in the rabbit seemed to stimulate 
milk secretion and the lactogen content of the pituitary. The study was conducted 
with 72 New Zealand White rabbits, one half of which were allowed to suckle their 
litters after birth, and the litters of the others were removed immediately. Con- 
siderably more secretion was found in the mammary glands of rabbits allowed to 
suckle their young than was present in does from which the young were removed 
at birth. 

Lactogenic hormone content of anterior pituitary gland of albino mouse 
as compared to other species, V. Hurst and C. W. Turner. (IMo. Expt. Sta.). 
(IMdocrinologUj 31 (19^2), No. S, pp. 33 Jr 339, figs. 2). — The lactogen content of 
the pituitary glands of $ mice assayed in pigeons was relatively low in the virgin 
animal, but increased 88 percent by the tenth day of pregnancy with an additional 
63 percent after parturition. By the fifth day post partum the peak lactogen 
content was reached, with a decline thereafter. The curve for lactogen content 
of the pituitary follow(^d in general the results from other si)oeies. The pituitary 
lactogen content per unit weight was not altered by ovariectomy or thyroxin 
injections administered alone. 

Selection of nipples by suckling rats and its etfcct upon mammary system, 
G. K. Weichert {Endocrinology, 31 {191/2), No. 3, pp. 31/9 -353, figs. 3). — Observa- 
tions on suckling in 07 lactating rats with litters of 1-6 showed a tendency to 
select the nipples in the anterior-iK)Sterior sequence, with the smaller litters con- 
fining themselves to the anterior pectoral region. Mammary tissue of neglected 
nipples retrogressed. 

Progesterone-like activity of some steroid compounds and of dicthylstil- 
bestrol in stimulating mammary lobule-alveolar growth, J. P. Mixnee and 
C. W. Turner. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Endocrinology, 30 {191/2), No. 5, pp. 706- 
710, fig. 1). — The lobule-alveolar responses of ovariectomized virgin mice, using 
progesterone as a standard according to the technique recently developed (E. S. R., 
80, p. 071), showed that when injected with uestrone pregneninolone had an 
activity of approximately one-half, desoxycorticosterone acetate and dehydro- 
androsterone of one-third, diethylstilboestrol of one-fourth, acetoxypregnenolone 
of one-sixteenth, and methyl testosterone of one twenty-fifth that of progesterone. 
Testosterone and testosterone propionate failed to stimulate lobule-alveolar growth 
when administered in doses of 10 rag. There were employed for each dose level 
from 2 to 12 animals. 

Influence of thyroxine upon mammary lobule-alveolar growth, J. P. 
MrxNER and C. W. Turner, (Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Endocrinology, St {191/2), No. 
3, pp. 31/5-3 //8). — The percentage of castrate 9 mice responding with lobule 
alveolar growth to progesterone and oestrone administration was significantly 
increased with optimum doses of thyroxin. On the other hand, thyroidectomy 
inhibited these responses. 

Effects of purified pituitary preparations on the nonproteiii nitrogen 
constituents of blood, J. and H. Fraenkel-Conrat and H. M. Evans. (Univ. 
Calif, et al.). {Arner, Jour. Physiol, 137 {191/2), No. 1, pp. 200-212). — Studies 
of the changes in the blood composition of about 650 normal and 120 liypophysec- 
tomized rats resulting from purified hormone injections indicated that thyrotropic 
hormone lowered blood urea directly as well as th'*ough stimulation of the 
thyroid, and controlled the amino acid level by direct action. The decrease in 
blood urea appeared due to a decreased production of urea in the liver. The 
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changes produced by the pituitary hormones on the blood nonprotein nitrogen of 
normal and operated animals are summarized. 

Premature expulsion of eggs by hens following injection of whole poste- 
rior pituitary preparations, W. U. Bukrovvs and T. C. Byl:rly. (TJ. S. I>. A.). 
(Poultry ScLj 21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 416-421). — Studies of premature expulsion 
of eggs from hens following injection of pituitary preparations by ditterent routes 
(E. S. R., S4, p. 510) are reported. Intravenous injection of obstetrical pitiiitrin 
caused premature expulsion of the eggs in about min. after they had entered 
the uterus but not at higher oviducal levels. Administration by intravenous 
means was about 10 times as effective as subcutaneous, intramuscular, or intra- 
peritoneal routes. The expulsion of soft-shelled eggs required greater dosages 
than hard-shelled eggs. 

Experiments on the source of ovarian androgen in the mouse, 0. A. 
Pfeiffkr and C. W. IIookkr (Anat. Rcc., 83 (1042), No. 4, PP> 543-311, pis. 2).— 
When mice were castrated and litter mate ovaries grafted in tin? ears with 
daily treatment with pregnant mare serum, there was distinct stimulation of the 
seminal vesicles, but no such androgenic effects followed injection with ijregnancy 
urine, pituitary powder, follicle stimulating hormone, luteinizing hormone, 
progesterone, or smaller amounts of the pregnant mare sc'rnm. The androgen is 
thought to he secreted by vacuolated einthelioid cells derived from the old corpus 
luteum. The possibility is discussed that two factors may be involved — one in the 
formation of the granular cells, and aiiother caus-ing the vacuolation. In the 
conduct of the study 59 3 s were castrat(*d, and there were administered various 
gonadotropins with studies of the effects of androgens on the seminal vesicles. 

Effect of testosterone propionate on spermatogenesis in Iiypophysecto- 
niized rats following tlie injection of gonadotropins, J. II. Lk.\tiikm (Anat. 
Rev., 83 (19^2), No. 4i PP- 579-585, pi. 1). — Spermatogenesis was maintained for 
80-35 days in hypophysKvtomized rats by testosterone propionate administrations. 
Testes weight was maintained in the androgen-treated rats, and many si>ermatozoa 
were present in the epididymides. Normal litters were sired by two hypophy- 
.sectomized treated for 80 days with androgen injections. 

Changing concei>ts of the antisterility vitamin (vitamin E) , K. E. Mason 
(Yale Jour. Biol, and Med., 14 (1942), No. 0, pp. 605-617, pi, i).— The role of 
vitamin E and its synthetic product, the tocoidierols, in the prevention of sterility 
and muscular distrophy is noted in different classes of animals. 

On the sex ratio in cattle, , 7 . W. (Jowkn. (Iowa and Maine Exi)t. Stas.) 
(Jour. Hercd., 33 (1942), No. 8, pp. 299-301, fig. /).- -In 8,559 catlle births there 
were 1,799 c5s and 1,790 $s. Within sires’ and dams’ progeny and the effect of 
age the distribution of sexes was essentially at random. 

Albinism in the Virginia deer, II. B. Keixouo, Jr. (Jour. Hercd., 33 (1942), 
No. 8, pp. 274, ^84, fig. /). — A note is given of a tiaa* albirio Virginia d(H*r found 
in Wisconsin. 

The decline in annual egg production with age, D. V. Zander, I. M. Lerner, 
and L. W. Taylor. (TTiiv. Calif.). (Poultry Bei., 21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 455- 
461, fig. 1). — Data on 3 years’ egg production pauses and i)ersisteney of 117 
Single-Comb White Leghorns were analyzed statistically. These data showed 
general declines in the several components of egg production, all of whicli seemed 
to indicate that this decline as age advanced was not due to oocyte exhaustion but 
rather to the effects of senescence, as expressed by those component factors of 
annual production, and noted by Brody et al. (E. S. K., 50, p. 577). The major 
factor In the reduction in variance was accounted for by shortening of the length 
of the laying year with the decline in the rate, making a small but significant 
contribution to the decrease. 
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A “slide rule” for determining time intervals, D. MacLaury. (Ky. Expt. 
Sta.)* {PottUry ScL, 21 (i.9^2), No. 5, pp. Jf62-Jf63j fly. 1 ). — An ingenious slide 
rule method for indicating age* at first egg, age at death, and other time intervals 
is illustrated and described. 

FIELD CROPS 

[Fiehi crops research in North Carolina, 1D4 I], (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. 
et al.). (North CaroUna Sla. Rpl. pp. H~2U 22-21, 28-31, 32-38, fly a. 

10). -Pn»gn'ss reixn-ts .an* m.ide on exix*i*iincnl.‘itif)n (K. S. U., 80, p. 33) con- 
(*(*rncd with produ<*tion (;f their own hybrid corn seed by farmers; suiK^riority of 
loc.ally developed corn hybrids; poor adaptation of Corn Belt hybrids ; increase of 
quality of table corn hy sweet corn hybrids; increase of corn yi(‘lds by turning 
under legumes; increase* of cotton quality in North Carolina; improvements in 
yield and quality by recf*nt developmeiits in cotton hnnaling; bn'eding cotton for 
strength ; variation of liber (lianiet(*r in improved varieties of cotton ; intlueiice of 
w.at(‘r relations within the cotton pl.ant on fiber qu.ality; number of cotton fibers 
as determined by growing conditions at blooming; imixirt.ance of seed purity in 
all new c(dton varieti(*s ; (lis(‘as(*-r(‘sistant varieties as the best control for cotton 
wilt; obtaining inoi-e cotton s(‘e<llings from reginned and acid-delint(‘d sc'cd; 
search for more efiectivi* inat(‘rials for treating cottonsee<l ; K n(*i*ds of cotton in 
rotation with peanuts; the value of lime .and P in improving quantity ainl quality 
of f(‘«*d and in increasing carrying cai)acity of pastnn's; stressing of better soil 
f(*rtili(y in cooiH*rative p.astun^ d(»monstr.‘itions ; profitable pasture iinprovena'iit 
in Prardclin Coimty; h‘sped(‘za as a croi) to precede grasses on iM)or land; better 
grassland plants for North Carolina; Ladino clover as a promising leguim* in 
lower coastal pl.ain pastures; improvement of carpet grass pastures by disking and 
legumes ; small grains .as good grazing crops; a wide v.ariety of grazing crops used 
in tlu* coastal id.ain ; fe(*ding of soybean silage to heifers; B as essential for good 
production of alfalfa ; control of leafhopper on alfalfa by delayed cutting; cutting 
sericea lespedez.a .at corri‘ct time for good hay; need of red clover for lime, P, and 
K; nutrient deficiency symptoms in peanuts; resiionse of peanuts to lime and K; 
IK'anuts as a soil-depleting enq) ; increase in i)etiinP yield due to early planting and 
seed inoculation; yic'ld differences among peanut varieties and strains; varieties 
of soybeans f(<r seed ; low small grain yields resulting from poor cultural and fer- 
tility practic(*s; value of applying P to small grains in western North Carolina; 
Sunrise, a n(?w winter barley for North C.arolin.a; release of oats resistant to cold 
and disease to North Carolina farmers; development of rust-resistant wheats; 
introduction of new vjirieties of Hue-cured tobacco; gains in tobacco quality and 
yield as due to fertilizer placement, more K, and rye cover crop; poorer root 
growth of tobacco on extnunely acid soils ; need for less fertilizer on tobacco plant 
beds; controlling weeds and disease in tobacco plant beds; rotations as factors in 
control of tobacco root diseases ; and Fumrium wilt of sweetpotato as also attack- 
ing tobacco. 

[Crops for wartime farming] (West Virginia Sta. Cirs. WS 1 (i.942), pp. 
[8]; WS 2, pp. [8], fly. 1; WS 3, pp. [8], flys. 3; WS 1,, pp. [8], fly. 1; WS 9, pp. 
[8], flys. 7). — The circulars in this group are entitled Plant Hybrid Corn for 
Victory, for Profit, by E. J. Wcllhausen; Supplementary Pastures, by F. \V. 
Schaller and H. O. Henderson; Soybeans, by R. O. Weibel ; Grass Silage for West 
Virginia, by H. O. Plenderson, E. A. Livesay, and A. H. VanLandinghara ; and 
Winter Barley, by K. O. Weibel. Practical information is given on varieties, 
cultural methods, and management and harvesting practices. 

Pastures for the Coastal Plain of Georgia, J. L. Stephens. (Coop. U. S. 
D. A.). (Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 27 (1942), pp. 57, pi. 1, figs. 8). — 
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Methods for establishing lowland and upland permanent and winter 

and summer pastures are outlined; the merits and adaplauuns ol! native and 
introduced grasses, lespedezas, clovers, bur-clovers, and kiidzu are set forth; 
and seed mixtures are indicated for different situations. The information is 
based largely on studies in grass nurseries and grazing tests on lowland 
(mainly Plummer sandy loam) and upland (Norfolk and Tifton sandy loams) 
soils. 

For lowland permanent pasture, a seed mixture of carpet grass 10 ii>., Dallls 
grass 8, common lespedeza 12, and white clover 5 lb. is recommended. In 
fertilizer tests on lowland pasture such a mixture gave the highest gain in 
beef per acre on a G-12-6 complete fertilizer. Growth of white clover and 
lespedeza was best on pastures receiving P fertilizer. On lowland pastures 
gains in beef per acre were most rapid in early spring and diminished soon 
in late summer, which indicated the desirability for supplemental summer 
temporary pastures. The ratio of grass yield to beef gains has varied with 
different fertilizer treatments. 

Kudzu has given excellent gain in beef per acre when grazed continuously 
throughout the summer if not overgrazed. Best results have been obtained on 
heavy type soils when stable manure (1- 2 gal. per hill) was used at the time 
of setting out the crowns. The growth of kudz]i after 5 or 0 yr. of grazing 
could be invigorated by applying from 2 to 5 tons per acre of manure during 
winter, then in late February, when crowuis are ordinarily planted, the field 
plowed deeply with a two-horse turn plow. 

For upland pastun*, Bermuda grass and common lespedeza have given best 
gains. New selections of Bermuda grass, e. g., *‘Tift” Bermuda, are upright 
in growth and heavy yielders, promising for hay when fertilized or for grazing. 
Maintenance of Bermuda grass pasture by breaking with a turn plow at intervals 
about every 3 yr. appeared to be very importtint. Centipede grass has not 
provided satisfactoiy grazing even wdien fertilized. Oats, mixed with hairy 
vetch, has given highest beef gains on winter temporary pastures, and oats or 
Abruzzi rye also have been good winter temporary pastures. The best summer 
temporary pastures tested were cattail millet, lespedeza, and soybeans. In 
fertilizer tests Bermuda, carpet, and centipede grasses responded most to N on 
semiupland soils previously in cultivation, but the maximum yield came from 
complete fertilizer. Pasture's on soils never in cultivation have responded well 
to P, especially when legumes were included in the seed mixture. From 400 
to 600 lb. per acre of G-12-0 fertilizer on carpet grass have given most economical 
increase in yield. Application of all fertilizer in spring gave the best distribution 
of grass growth through the summer and also gave a greater total yield of grass 
than split applications. 

1039 and 1940 reports of the uniform alfalfa nurseries, H. L. Westoveb 
and H. M. Tysdal. (Coop. 41 expt. stas.). (17. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., 
1940, pp. [S]+59; 1941, PP- [2] +27). —Resembling previous reports (E. S. R., 
82, p. 177) in general scope, those publications give detailed data on characters 
of alfalfa strains concerned with forage and seed yields, disease resistance, and 
stand longevity, as well as on various growth characteristics as reported from 
stations in 31 States and one Canadian Province in 1939 and in 29 States and 
one Province in 1940. 

Smooth bromegrass in Missouri, B. M. Brown. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Mis- 
souri 8ta. Cir. 24S (1.9 }2), pp. [2]).— Brief recommendations are made on soils, 
choice of strains, seeds mixtures, companion crops, seedbed preparation, and 
planting practices involved in growing smooth bromegrass (Bromns inermis) 
for hay, pasture, and seed in Missouri. 
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Yields of corn hybrids harvested for silage, and methods to determine best 
time to harvest, W. B. Nevens and G. H. Dunoan {Illinois Bta, Bui 494, (1942), 
pp, 385-41^1 flffs, 2). — Yields of hybrid corn for silage were compared with those 
of open-pollinated corn, and certain Illinois hybrids were compared for silage 
with commercial hybrids at the station 1935-41. Hybrid corn surpassed open- 
polllnaft (1 corn in quantity and quality of forage produced. The Illinois hybrids 
and ooitiiiiercial hybrids were equally satisfactory for silage purposes, and both 
were Mi[)erior to the open-pollinated variety used for comparison. 

JStatioii Yellow Dent, an open-pollinated variety found in previous trials to 
be high yielding for both grain and forage and used as the check entry from 
1935-39, had a lower percentage of ears and fewer tons of dry matter than 
most of the hybrids. It showed more lodging, and this probably was partly 
responsible for the lower yields and a smaller percentage of ears than the 
hybrids. Most of the Illinois hybrids tested proved satisfactory for silage 
purposes, their performance in terms of yields of dry matter, percentage of 
ears, and lodging resistance asually equaling or surpassing that of Station 
Yellow Dent and of Funk Hybrid G-94, the commercial hybrid used as a check 
entry 1940-41. Only a few Illinois hybrids were considerably below average 
in performance, and their lower ratings were due largely to poor adaptability 
to the region where they were grown and in a few instances to their tendency 
to lodge. The best Illinois hybrids for use as silage in central Illinois, ac- 
cording to these tests, are Illinois Hybrids 206, 44R, and 863. Ratings of hybrids 
for adaptability to different sections of Illinois, for yields of forage for silage, 
and for yields of grain are tabulated. 

Wlien the corn crops in this study contained about 30 i)ercent dry matter (a 
suitable silage-harvest stage), the ears contained from 40 to 50 percent and the 
stalks about 20 percent. Since the leaves had about the same percentage as the 
entire crop, tin; suggestion was that the dry matter content of the leaves can be 
used with nearly as good results as the dry matter content of the entire crop, as 
an index to the best liarvesting time for silage. Earlier recommendations of the 
station were conllrmcd by these; trials, i. e., a dry matter content of 30 percent 
ill the corn crop is a good stage for silage harvest. Kinds of corn which usually 
mature the grain should be chosen for silage purposes. Practical directions for 
finding dry matter content are outlined. 

Leoti for starch, R. L, Cushing (Nehrask^i Sta. Cir. 69 {19fi2) , pp. WD - — 
Lootl sorgo, a popular sorghum giving satisfactory yields in most parts of 
Nebraska and also suitable for sirup, has a waxy endosperm found to produce 
starcli with properties similar to those of tapioca starch. Experimental data 
indicate that on the average, Leoti may be expected to yield about 70 percent as 
much as Early Kalo, the most widely used grain sorghum variety in Nebraska, 
while in areas where sorghums are best adapted, particularly in the central and 
South-central area, Leoti may be expected to compare favorably with corn in grain 
yield. Cultural practices and harvesting methods permitting saving of the grain 
and utilizing the forage efficiently arc set forth briefly. Suggestions on how to 
produce Leoti grain for the starch industry call for planting only seed proved 
by chemical test to have pure waxy endosperm, avoiding cross-pollination by other 
sorghums, and treating sorghum seed for control of kernel smut. 

The station recommendation is that “if a farmer is planning to grow some 
forage sorghum anyway, he might plant suitable seed of Leoti. In this way he 
will be satisfying his forage requirements and should r^so have some grain to 
sell, should the market materialize. At the present time, no expansion of the 
Leoti acreage is encouraged solely for the production of grain.” 
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Gibson and Patoka soybeans, G. H. Cutler and A. II. Probst. ( Coop. IT. S. 
D. A.). {tndUnui Sta, (Ur. 210 (1942), ;>/). .S, flys. ^i).— (Jibson is n new yollow- 
seedod variety selected from Diiiifield X Midwest and Patoka a pare line yellow- 
seeded seUH!tion from P. I. 70218-2. Data are given on their adaptations, 
agronomic and chemical characteristics, and yields in comparison with standard 
varieties. Gibson, ripening in about 145 days, and l^atoka, in from 1.38 to 141 
days, are later than the available standard yellow-seeded varieties, as Dunfield, 
mini, Manchii, Mandell, and Richland, give higher yields of botter-tpiality grain, 
and are generally better adapted to the important soybean producing area of 
southern and southwestern Indiana. These two varieties have companMl favor- 
ably with Kingwa in tonnage but do not produce hay of as line (piality. 

Las habiehuelas soyas^ un nuevo ciiltivo para Puerto Kico ISoylnnins, a 
new crop for Puerto KicoJ (Ayr. [tUicrto Riro Univ. *Stn.l, 2 {1942), Xo. 

4, pp. [12^, fiys. 9). — Practical information on growing soyb(*ans in Puerto Rico, 
based in part on experiments by the station, deals with varieties; cultural and 
harvest practices; value of soybeans as food, feed, and forage and green manure, 
and for industrial purposes; and composition of soybc'ans compared with other 
legumes and cereals. Productive adapted vari(‘ties include Mammoth Yellow, 
U. S. I). A. 82284, Tokio, Arisoy, Biloxi, Pee Dee, Otootan, Cleinson, Avoyelles, 
Macoupin, Richland, and Palmetto, and the edible types Easycook and Roknsun. 
Recipes for edible soybeans (E. S. R., 87, p. 740) are included. 

Results of seed tests for 1942, B. G. Sanborn {N('ir IJamp^^liU'c N7a. Jiul. 
S41 {1942), pp. — Germination and purity ptn-centages are tabulated for 

298 official samples of field and forage crop seed collected from dealers in New 
Hampshire during the year ended June 30, 1942. 

Coco or nut grass can be eliminated by persistence witli plow, hoe, culti- 
vator, O. A. Leonard {Mias. Farm Res. \M i.^si.^^.sippi Sta.], a {1942), Xo. 11, pp. 
y, 8). — Effective control of nntgrass by cultivation is r(‘portcd. 

HORTICULTURE 

[Horticultural studies by the North Carolina Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. 
D. A.). {North Carolina Sta. Rpt. 19)1, pp. 39-40, 4^~'Fi 40, 49-30, Jiys. 8). — 
Among studies, the progress of which is reviewed, are the storage r)f apples in 
modified atmospheres, the use of nematode-resistant Shalil peach rootstocks, the 
use of chloropicrin and other chemicals for disinfecting soils from which old iieach 
trees vvei'e removed, chemical control of peach tree borers, the nutritive require- 
ments of the strawberry, the time factor in fertilizing strawberries, vitamin C 
in sun-ripeneil v. sbade-rip(»ned strawberries, the renovation of strawberry beds, 
the breeding of carnations, and the development of a now po(‘an named Cape Fear. 

[Horticultural studies by the Veriiiont Station] {\'(;nno)ii Slu. Rul. 493 
(1942), pp. 29-30, 31, 32-34, /?//• !)• — Among studies by M. B. Cummings and 
C. II. Blasberg, the progress of which is reviewed, are fruit setting and progeny 
fertility in pears, nature and causes of bitter pit in apples, methods of preventing 
biennial bearing in the apple, spraying apple trees with naphthalene acetic acid 
and its derivatives, and fertilization of apple trees. 

An accurate fertilizer applicator for field test plots, J. P. F.mrbank and 
P. A. Minges. (Univ. Calif.). {Amer. Soc. Ilorl. Sri. Proc., 41 {1942), pp. 310- 
314 , fiffft. 3). — The construction and operation of an effective machine are dis- 
cussed. 

A summary of starter solution experiments on tomatoes and cabbage at 
State College, Pennsylvania^ E. M. Rahn. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). {Amcr. Soc. Ilort. 
Sci. Proc., 41 (1942), pp. 805-309). — As a result of 4 years’ work with tomatoes 
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and 1 year witli cabba??(\ the conclusion is reached that certain starter solutions 
are effective in incroasinii? yields, particularly early yields of both vegetables. 
There were indications that phosphorus is probably the most important element 
for the tomato and nitj-ogen for early cabbage, but that starter solutions con- 
taining nitrogen, pliospiiorus, and potassium should he used in general practice. 
Certain effective formulas arc outlined. Treatment of roots of tomato trans- 
plants with 10 p. p. 111 . solutions of indolebutyric acid and vitamin Bi did not 
increase yields, and in one season the indolebutyric acid reduced total yields. 

The influence of irrigation water on the yield and quality of sweet corn 
and tomatoes, with special reference to the time and number of applications, 
11. B. (\)Ki)NKK. (Okla. A. and M. Col.). (Awrr. Sor. Hort. Stn. Pror., JfO 
pp. fifja. 2). — Yields of sweet corn and tomatoes when grown in north 

central Oklahoma may be increased substantially by a f(*w well-time<l irrigations. 
With sweet corn, irrigations applied at silking lime and later when the ears were 
developing w’ere most helpful. Presilking irrigations appeared to promote vege- 
tative growth without benefit to yield of ears. With tomatoes, light irrigations 
which undoubtedly caused marked variations in surface soil moisture were 
actually detrimental to fruit set. In most cases increased yields obtained from 
irrigated tomatoes wcr(‘ attributable to increased plant size and not to increased 
fruit si't. Irrigations applh'd during the preharvest period were most beneficial 
to fruit pi'oduclion. In certain plats irrigated during the harvest period, the per- 
(•('ntage of fruits alTcct('d with blossom end rot was increased. The greatest yields 
were obtained wlaai the tomato was irrigated throughout its entire growing season. 

Influence of photoperiod on the time of flower primordia differentiation 
in the Perfection pimiento (Capsicum fnitescens L.) , II. L. Cochean. (Ga. 
Bxpt. Sta.). (Aw/cr. *S'oc. Hort. Sci. Proc., JfO {19)2), pp. Jf93-)97, fi(j, J). — Per- 
fection pimiento pi'ppers grown in C-in. pots filled with fertile iK)tting soil were 
given different periods of light exposure. No [lower bud differentiation occurred 
in plants under the 0- and G-hr. day lengths, but it did take place under 8-, 10-, 
14-, 18-, and 21-hr. jjeriods and in normal (iLMir.) days. DifTerentiation occurred 
first in the normal-day plants, 23 days after they emerged from the soil. A total 
of 2G, 26, 27, 2S, and 31 days was required und(*r the S-, 10-, 14-, 18-, and 24-hr. 
treatments, respectively. With but one exception, the time of appearance of the 
[irst visible buds occurn'd in the same order under the various photoperiods as 
tlic primordia were differentiated. Growth <»f the plants at the time of primordia 
diff(*ri*ntiation, as nu*asnn‘d by height and green weight, varied directly with the 
photoperiod under which th(*y were grown. 

Field plot technique studies with tomatoes, J. I). H.\rtman and E. C. Stair. 
(Purdue Uuiv.). {Amcr. Soc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., J)t {PH2), pp. 315-320) .—CixV 
culaticms based on uniformity trial data with tomatoes showed that when one 
treatment or variety is to he compared rather accurately with a few others, and 
when c(»inparisons between any two of these other treatments or varieties are of 
secondary imiioi’tancc, the use of long alternate row check plats seems to he an 
(efficient and practical design. From alternate check plats the data should be 
analyzed as differences between the yields of rows of treatments other than the 
check and the moans of the two adjoining check rows. The use of smaller plats 
with 24 complete blocks did, however, give more reliable means for treatments 
than did the alternate row check method. With complete blocks, of course, all 
comparisons were eiinally accurate. 

Even with only 16 different varieties or treatments, the arrangement of 5 
replicates of single-row plats 96 ft. long in balanced incomplete blocks produced 
a standard error of a mean difference as small as could have been obtained with 
7 replicates had the plats been grouped only in complete blocks. For either 4 or 
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16 different treatments, single-row plats 06 ft. long seem preferable to 4-row plats 
24 ft. long wlK'ii rows are spaced G ft. apart. This statement Is true when plats 
of each shape are arranged in designs best adapted to their shapes. 

Correlation between fresh weight and area of tomato leaves, F. A. Romshe. 
(Okla. Kxpt. Sta.). (Amer, Soc. Hort. Bci. Proc., (10^2), p. ^82), — The fresh 
weight of tomato leaves in plants grown in the greenhouse proved to be an accu- 
rate measure of relative leaf area and could be used in comparative studies involv- 
ing this factor. The ratio of area to weight of the leaflets was 5.7 : 1 and for the 
entire leaves 3.4 : 1. 

Sand culture studies of the effects of various concentrations of added 
salts upon the composition of tomato plants, R. F. Wall and E. L. Hartman. 
(Okla. A. and M. Col.). {Amer. Soc, Hort, Sci. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. 460-1/66, 
figs, 6). — The results of investigations with Miirglobe tomatoes grown in fine 
quartz, supplied with a nutrient solution to which various salts were added, 
indicated that the coordinated effects of temperature, light, relative humidity, 
transpiration, and respiration as they affect salt absorption must be considered 
in adequately defining salt toxicity, as salt absorption (and therefore salt in- 
jury) parallels the transpiratioual and respirational processes of the plants 
and the variations so produced are very large. Salt toxicity is apparently due 
to high ionic concentration, reduction in availability and/or absorption of the 
other ions, and the effect of the induced pll. The pH toxicity exceeds the other 
toxic factors with NaHCOa; with other salts the pII effect is subordinate. 

Experiments in plowing under coarse organic matter for tomatoes, J. D. 
Hartman and E. C. Stair. (Purdue Univ.). {Amcr. Soc, Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 
{1942), pp. 4 yi- 4 '^ 4 )' — comparatively light-colored Crosby silt loam and silty 
clay loam tomato soils of central Indiana rarely produced as well as the 
darker Brookston silty clay loam, even when supplied with relatively large 
amounts of fertilizer. Tlie addition to Crosby soil of large quantities of organic 
matter and sufficient nitrogen to make a nitrogen to carbon ratio of 1:20 in 
the added material failed to increase significantly the yields of tomatoes. This 
was true when organic matter was added to the soil in spring and when it was 
grown on the ground the summer preceding the tomato crop. There was, in 
fact, some indication of a detrimental effect of plowing under large amounts 
of coarse organic material. 

Effect of nutrient root media on loss in weight and amount of rot in stored 
tomatoes, J. H. MacGillivbay. (Univ. Calif.). {Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 
41 {19 42), pp. 289-292). — Best of All tomatoes grown in various soil and nutrient 
media were picked at the usual greenhouse-rii)e stage and stored at 55® and 77° 
F. All of the plants had made average or better growth, but analyses of the 
leaves and fruit showed certain compositional differences associated with the 
nutrient supply. Fruit yields indicated a somewhat greater variability In 
physiological state than did the analyses. As to behavior In storage, the 
various media did not materially affect the amount of rot or weight loss of the 
fruit. 

Studies of gray-wall of tomato^ O. A. Lorenz and J. B. Knott. (Univ. 
Calif.). (Amer, Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 445-454, figs. 2).— “Gray- 
wall,” manifested in a grayish discoloration of the surface, is due to the de- 
velopment of a dark chlorophyll layer in the parenchymatous cells of the wall 
tissues. Since the wall on the side of the fruit which was exposed to the sun 
may be less than one-third as thick as that on the unexposed side, the 
authors suggest that the name “ thin-wall ” would be more descriptive than 
gray-wall. In severe cases over 20 percent of the tomatoes may be discolored in 
the packing sheds. It is believed that the trouble results from the high light in- 
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tensity prevailing in California. The heat effect accompanying the high light 
is believed to cause the thin-wall condition. In fruits that (h'velop to tiieir ap- 
proximate size in the shade of the vines and are then exposed, sunscald usually 
develops without pronounced symptoms of thin-wall. The authors recommend 
the use of varieties that produce an abundance of foliage to protect the fruits 
and the protection of plants from defloration. Fertilizers that promote vigorous 
growth are desirable. 

Wheel injury to tomatoes during spraying and dusting operations, J. D. 
Hartman and R. W. Samson. (Tnd. Expt. Sta.). {Ame7\ Soc. Jlort. 8ci. Proc., 
J/O (1942) f pp, flg, 1 ). — Wheel damage to tomato vines during spraying 

and dusting operations resulted in an average reduction in yield of 5 percent 
in rows which were injured on one side oidy and 8 percent on rows injured on 
both sides. All wheels were ecpiipped with vine shields. Th(‘ degree of injury 
was practically the same whether the plants wen; sprayed or dusted five times 
or received only two delayed applications. WIkmi the total yield from all rows 
covered by the boom was considered, the average reduction in yield for a G-row 
sprayer was 2.3 percent. For 8-, 10-, and 20-row out tits the average reductions 
were computed at l.S, 1.4, and 0.7 percent, respectively. 

Pruning, fertilization, and spraying are necessary for successful home 
orchards, E. A. Currey (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 8ta.], o (1042), No. 11, 
p. 1 ). — Information is presented on the pruning, spraying, and fertilization of 
fruit trees. 

Dormant sprays for scale insects and orchard diseases, T. II. .Tonks (Miss. 
Farm Res. [^lississippi 8ta.], 5 (1942), No. 11, p. 8 ). — Information is given on 
the preparation and application of various sprays for the control of such 
pests as San Jose scale, peach leaf curl, etc. 

Choice of parent as influencing seed germination in fruits, H. P. Olmo. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Amcr. Soc. Uort. Sci. Proc., 41 {t942), pp. i7i-/7.5).— Poor 
seed germination in cultivated fruit may be avoided by proper selection of the 
mother parent. The Pearl of Csaba grape, when selfed or crossed, yielded less 
than 2 percent of fertile seeds. Pearl of Csaba pollen applied to Champion stig- 
mas yielded many set'dlings. Other cases of good results from the use of ovule 
parents with high seed viability are mentioned. A similar situation was ob- 
served in the peach, where Mayflower (ovule parent) was crossed vwith 
Lukens (pollen parent) and yielded a high i)ercentago of fertile seed, while the 
reciprocal yielded none. Seed abortion of some fruit varieties, since it is 
largely determined by the genotype of the maternal tissue and not so much by 
hybrid! ty of the developing zygote, must be attributed to the abnormal growth 
or nutrition of the maternal tissues, the abortion of the embryo or endosperm 
being a secondary reaction. 

Studies of alternate bearing in the apple, M. J. Dorsey and R. L. McMunn. 
(TJniv. 111 ). (Arner. Soo. llort. Sci. Proc., 41 (1942), pp. 37-44 )- — Yield records 
on young trees of Grimes Golden, Jonathan, and Delicious showed a marked 
persistence of biennial bearing following the first heavy crop. The trees were 
neither fruit thinned or treated in any special manner and thus represented 
the normal picture of fruiting in apple trees. Fruit removal studies indicated 
that varieties respond differently to such treatment. Timeliness of defrulting 
was a definite factor, with evidence that after a certain period it is probable 
that not even the complete removal of the fruit will result in suflicient fruit 
bud formation to produce a crop the succeeding season. Complete crop loss at 
any time up to full bloom resulted usually in a heavy bloom the next season. 

Root-inducing substances effective on apple cuttings taken in May, A. E. 
Hitchcock and P. W. Zimmerman (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 
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202-297, figs. 2). — Cuttings of Mclntosi), Griinos Goldon, > 

Island Greening, Stayinaii Winesap, and Yellow Transpare 
various root-inducing substances gave relatively high per* 
from 5 to 6 weeks when the cuttings were collected in the 
3. Better success was attained during this period wdien ciaiing.^ were placed 
in sand than when in a sand-peat mixture. The detrimental effect of peat was not 
shown by cuttings taken in June and later. Treated cuttings rooted satisfactorily 
when the air was about 70 F. during the day and when cheesecloth was placed 
over the cultings. It is suggested that apple cuttings should he nM<le when* 
the ^ew shoots are from 4 to 7 in. long, treated with an 8 mg /gm. powd* i prepara- 
tion of indolebulyric acid, and then planted in sand in shad(*d greenhouse benches. 

Trunk diameters of young apple trees on clonal stocks, J. K. Shaw. (Mass. 
Exi)t. Sta.). (A?fif‘r. Soc. Hart. >SV/. Proc., iO (10^2), pp. 200-271). — Data are 
]>r(*s(Mitod on the diameter of the trunks of several varieties of apples grown on 
clonal rootstocks. There apixvired to be no correlation between the known vigor 
of the top variety and the enlargement at the bud union. In all cases the diam- 
eter below the union was larger than that above. Apparently the behavior 
at the union of the young trees in their tirst 3 yr. in the orchard gave little 
evidence upon which to base orchard value. 

Growth and yield of Steele Bed apple trees as influenced by tlie use of 
various double-worked interstocks, F. N. Hewktson. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amrr. Sac. Horl. Svi. Pruc.. Jp) {10 'i2), pp. 264-26S). — Red Canada (— Ste(*h‘ 
Red), a variidy with a reported lack of vigor, was top-worked r)n a number of 
intermediates including Faimnise, llaa.s, Jonathan, Northern Spy, R(*d Astrachaii, 
Tolman Sweet, Virginia Crab, and Yellow Bellflower. Trees on Red Canada and 
sr'edling interstncks were introduccxl for comparison. Tr(‘es on Northfun vSpy 
intermediates were among the largest as w^ell ns the most productive. Fameuse, 
Haas, Jonathan, and Red Astrachan appeared to invigorate the top but not 
neces.'^arily the yields. In fact, Rod Astrachan interstocks reduced yields to a 
significant degree. Virginia Crab resulted in the .smallest trees but by far the 
highest yield.s. 

Further observations on a iiarroAV-leaf variation of the apple, A. V. 
Fhkxch and L. Sot tiiwick. (Mass. Expt. Sta.). {Aiticr. Sor. Hort. Sri. Proc., 
JfO (101/2), pp. 2’/5-21/7, figs. 2).“ In this second ])aper (E. S. R., 72, p. 335) there 
is discussed the? growth of young nur.sery trees i)ropagat(‘d fi’om narrow-leaf 
branches of Baldwin, McIntosh, and Red Astrachan. With Baldwin, from a 
total of 50 successful buds only 2 produced entirely normal Baldwin growth 
and 3 both normal ami abnormal parts. The normal growths on the.se trees 
originat(‘d always as laterals near the ba.se of the whip. Attempts to obtain en- 
tire trees of the narrow-leaf type by reiieated iiruning of the normal shoots were 
unsucce.ssful, with indications that the normal tyixj of tissue would apparently 
eventually iwevail. 

Prelluiltiary observations on the fruiting of varieties other than Grimes 
on Virginia Crab stocks, J. A. McjClintock. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Awer. Soc. 
TIort. Bci. Proc., 1/0 (101/2), pp. 27o-276). — Among tret's of .several varieties top- 
worked on Virginia (-rab and planted in 1036, Golden Dt'licioiis was first to 
come into production with some fruit in J030. Tuidey and Gallia Beauty bore 
fruit in 1010. Grimes Golden, I\TcIntosh, and Blaxtayrnan fruited first in 1041, 
while Blackjon Jonathon, Richnred D(*liciou.s, and Slarking Delicious had not 
I)roduced at all through 1041. 

Hespiration and oxidase and catalase activity of apples in relation to 
maturity and storage, B. D. Ekell and F. Gebhardt. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour, 
Ayr. Res. {JJ. aSM, Oo (101/2), No. 10, pp. 1,53-471, figs. 12).— The effect pf ipati^ 
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rily on the rate of aspiration and on the oxidase and the catalase activity of 
apples was studied. Kespiration decreased during the early part of the growing 
season and reached a maximum prior to the commercial harvesting of the fruit. 
The time intervening between harvest and the measurement of the respired car- 
bon dioxide may determine whether or not a later increase is shown. Oxidase 
activity decreased during the growing season and may or may not increa.s^* 
if the fruit is left on the tree past the normal harVSSt 860^^* Catalase activity 
increased from July to November. Fruit harvested when fully muttl/P USU^]])' 
showe ) a higher respiratory activity, a higher catalase activity, and a lower 
oxidase activity in storage than did fruit picked when less mature. 

Orchard identification of stone fruit rootstocks, L, II. Day. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Amcr. *Sfoc. llort. Set. Proc., JfO (19i2), pp. 27J~27>}, fig. 1). — The author points 
out some of the distinguishing morphological and color characicristic s of the 
roots of the apricot, Myrohalan plum, almond, peach, and mahaleb and mazzard 
cherries that would he useful in identification of the rootstocks upon which 
orchard trees had been propagated. 

Overgrowth produced by edible cherry on Sargent cherry (Prunus sar- 
gentii Uehd.), L. E. Jolky. (U. S. T). A.). {Amcr. Hoc. Hart. Hn. Proc., Jfi 
{JV^2), pp. 217-27S, fig. J ). — In a test of the Sargent cherry as a possible root- 
stock for edible cherries, .successful unions were obtained in most varieties, but 
ill all cases the scions quickly overgrow the stocks. This overgrowth was .so 
striking, even in young nursery trees, that the author concluded that the Sargent 
chiTry is not adapted as a rootstock for cherries. 

Rest period roqiiireiiieiits for blueberries, G. M. Dakrow. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Awer. Soc. Hurt. Hci. Proc., pp. I89~19/j, figs. 3 ). — Tests of the length 

of rest period requirements of the standard highbush blueberry varieties in 
coinpari.son with the rabbitoye species of north Florida showed none of the 
highbush varieties to grow at all when introduced into tlu' greenhou.so either 
on October 15 or November l.l. On the other hand, the rabbi teyo variety Pecan 
did not start well in the October 15 lot but grew vigorously when brought in 
on November 15. In the December 15 lot, the highbush vttrieties all made 
more or less growth of flower buds, with vacations in vegetative develop- 
ment. The January 15 and February 15 lots started both flowers and vege- 
tative buds freely. In the following season, determinations were made of 
the approximate number of hours of chilling required. Pecan appeared to 
have completed its rest after 250 hr. of chilling. Weymouth, Kancocas, Ware- 
ham, and Cabot appeared to have iiartially completp<l their rest after 650 hr., 
but did better after 800 lir. For all others, except Jersey, 1,060 hr. appeared 
adequate. 

Klfect of renovation of beds after harvest on yield and grade of straw- 
berries, E. B. Morrow and G. M. Harrow. (N. C. Expt. ISta. and U. S. D. A.). 
{.Uncr. Soo. Hurt. 8ci. Proc., 41 (1942), pp. 19o-~197, figs. 4 ). — Data presented on 
the renovation of strawberry beds showed that 2-year-old beds produced greater 
yields than renovated bods. The 1038 yield for Blakeniore was 61 piucent 
greater than for the old double row, 22 percent for the old triple row, and 
57 percent greater for the old matted row. In 1941 the 2-year-old beds out- 
yielded both the renovated and 1 -year-old beds for Blakomore and Fairmore. 
The berries were larger and the percentage of No. 1 fruit was greater on the 
1-yr. plants. Howewer, the differences in size and grade wore nut enough to 
make up for the considerably lower yields in comparison with the old beds. 

Examples of incompatibility between grape varieties and rootstocks, 
II. E. Jacob. (Uiilv. Calif.). (Amcr. Soc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., ;/ (1/^2), pp. 201- 
203 ). — Among examples of serious degrees of incompatibility ’ wore Emperor. 
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Molinera (Reel ^lalaga), Palomino, and Aramon on the stock Berlandlerl X 
Rupestris 57-RicIiter. Not a single successful bench graft was obtained, al- 
though buds succeeded normally when placed on otlier roots. Other failures 
were Grenache on Berlandlerl X Uiparia 5-A (Telekl) and Cortese and Barolo 
on Aramon X Rupestris No. 1 (Ganzin). Tinta Ainarella on Mourvedre X 
Rupestris 1202 (Couderc) failed after a brief period. 

Nitrate content of grape leaf petioles as an indicator of the nitrogen 
status of the plant, A. Unaicii. (Univ. Calif, et al.). {Amcr, 8oc. TTort. 8ci. 
Proc,^ 41 {1942), pp. 213-218 ), — Significant differences were recorded in the ni- 
trate, soluble, and total N contents of leaf petioles In favor of the N-treated 
plats on each sampling date. With insoluble N, significant differences were 
recorded in the May 14 and September 3 samples, but not in the July 10 

samples. When hog manure was used as a fertilizer, the yields were not in- 

creased the first season but later equaled those of plats receiving ammonium 
sulfate. The nitrate content of the leaf petioles failed, however, to equal that 
of the ammonium sulfate plats. Applications of grape pomace to vines over 
a 3-yr. period did not appreciably increase yields or the nitrate content of 
the petioles. The nitrate content of grape leaf petioles from the most recently 
matured leaves reflected the N status of the vines to a greater degree than 

did the nitrate content of the blades or the soluble, insoluble, and total N 

content of the petioles or blades. 

Potassium content of grape leaf petioles and blades contrasted with soil 
analyses as an indicator of the potassium status of the plant, A. Ut.ricii. 
(IJniv. Calif, et al.), (Amer. 8og, Ilort, 8ci, Proc., 41 if942), pp. 204-212, figs, 
2 ). — Analyses of leaf samples collected periodically from grapevines growing on 
two different soils with approximately the same K content, as shown by the 
Neubauor and replaceable methods, reflected more closely the true K status 
of the vines than did the soil data. The yields for three consecutive summers 
were directly related to the K contents of the leaf petioles, and petiole deter- 
miiiatiorrs were more satisfactory than those made on leaf blades. The 
earlier the occurrence during the growing season of minimum K values in 
grape leaf petioles, the greater was the possibility of a response from K appli- 
cations. 

Storage of grape pollen, II. P. Olmo. (Univ. Calif.). (Anirr. 80c. Ilort. 
Sci. Pror., 41 {1942), pp. 219-224 )^ — Pollen of three vinlfera grapes, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Sultaninn, and Monukka, maintained viability best at a tempera- 
ture of —12° C. (10.4° F.) and a relative humidity of 28 percent. One lot of 
Monukka pollen following an initial germination of 34 percent showed 21 
percent viability after 4 yr. Pollens showing 3 percent or loss germination 
in vitro were practically worthless, while those of 6 percent or higher may 
give berry sets equivalent to normal. Pollen stored under the most favor- 
able conditions gave, after 4 yr., berry sets equal to fresh material. Seed- 
lings grown from pollination with 3-year-old pollen appeared as vigorous as 
those produced with fresh pollen. 

Pollen germination in the avocado, C. A. Schroedeb. (Univ. Calif.). 
{Amer. 80c. Ilort. Sci. Proc., 4i {1942) ^ pp> 181-182 ). — Numerous attempts to 
germinate avocado pollen by ordinary technics using sugar solutions failed, 
apparently because of the lack of some essential substance or condition nec- 
essary to growth. The addition of yeast, vitamin Ih, and crushed stigmatic 
tissues did not affect germination. Satisfactory germination was obtained 
by placing pollen grains directly on the stigmas at temperatures of 40° P. or 
above. Pollen of the Leucadia variety germinated readily after storage for 
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32 days at 40° in a desiccator over calcium chloride. Fuerte pollen germi- 
nated after 153 days at 59°. 

Nut tree culture in Missouri, T. J. Talbert, {Missouri Sta. Bui (1042) y 
pp. 32y figs, 16). — Information is presented relative to the several nut species 
that grow in Missouri, cultural requirements, propagation by grafting and 
building, handling of the scions, uses of nut trees, value of nuts for food, uses 
of the wood, etc. 

rOEESTRY 


[Forestry studies by the Vermont Stationl (Vermont 8 ta. Bui. 405 (1042), 
pp. 25-21). — Included are reports on studies by G. P. Burns and W. 11. Adams of 
photosynthesis in forest trees, tlie effect of tree spacing on diameter develop- 
ment, natural reproduction in forest plantations, and thinning and related 
silvicultural practices in natural -seeded and planted forests. 

The virgin upland forest of central New England: A study of old growth 
stands in the Pisgah Mountain section of southwestern New Hampshire, 
A. C. Cline and S. H. Spurb (Harvard Forest Bui. 21 (1042), pp. 58, figs. 12 ). — 
This is a study of sixjcies, succession, and iniluence of various factors such as fire 
and streams. 

Effect of thiamin and niacin on growth of jack-pine seedlings, D. W. 
Benseni). (Minn. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (IO 42 ), Fo. 11, pp. 883- 
884)- — Seedlings grown in jars of sterile sand supplied by irrigation from be- 
low with a standard balanced cultural solution were treated differently with 
respect to thiamin and niacin. Under the conditions of the experiment neither 
sul)stance had any eff(‘ct on the root or stem growth of the seedlings. There was 
no significant difference in the thiamin content of the seedlings receiving or not 
receiving thiamin, suggesting that Jack pine, if given the proper raw materials, 
can synthesize enough thiamin for its own use. 

Early responses to weedings in some eastern mountain hardwoods, A. A. 
Downs. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 11, pp. 865-872).— 
Analyses of repeated measurements on permanent study areas in the southern 
Appalachians showed that weeding was generally beneficial except for a negative 
reaction in the dominant crown class of yellow i)oplar. Weeding stimulated diam- 
eter growth particularly in the lower crown classes, increased height growth 
somewhat in the lower crown classes, and reduced mortality. Weeding was 
particularly beneficial in raising or maintaining the crown class of released trees, 
thus preventing suppression. Response to weeding differed between species, 
increased with lower crown class, and increased with better vigor. 

Results of second remeasurement of Adirondack cutting plots, A. B. 
Recknagel and M. Westvelu. (Cornell Univ. and U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 
40 (IO 42 ), No. 11, pp. 831-840). — An analysis of measurements taken in the fall 
of 1940 on a series of five 28-acre plats established in 1930 and measured in 1941 
(E. S. R., 70, p. 341) led to the conclusion that in mixed spruce-hardwood stands 
of the character involved no net increase in merchantable volume of spruce and 
fir would probably occur for a period of at least 9 or 10 yr. after cutting. Follow- 
ing cutting In mixed spruce-hardwood stands, the unmerchantable size class is 
the major softwood-contributing component. Advance conifer reproduction, usu- 
ally plentiful prior to cutting, may be reduced seriously during logging. When 
stands are cut for conifers only, the remaining hardwoods are likely to impede 
the development of understory softwoods for many years unless girdled or removed. 
In young growth, the usual predominance of spruce over fir is reverscid and future 
pulpwood crops will have a greater proportion of fir than did the original stand. 
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DISEASES or PLANTS 

[Abstracts of papers on plant diseases and their control] {Assoc. t<outh. 
Agr. Workers Proc., JiS {n)J,2), pp. 113-llh. 202-201, 203-209, 2i(?).--The 

following are included: Results Obtained in Breeding Disease-Resistant and 
Hardier Oats for the South, by T. R. Stanton, P. A. Coffman, and H. C. Murphy 
(pp. 40-47) (II. S. D. A.) ; Disease Studies With White Clover in Alabama, by 
II. R. Albrecht (p. 4S) (Ala. Expt. Sta.) ; Seed Treatment Studies of Vegetable 
and Ornamental Plants, by L. H. Person and S. J. P. Chilton (pp. 48-49) (La. Sta.) ; 
Effects of Certain Cropping and Cultural Treatments on Cotton Root Rot, by C. H. 
Rogers (p. 49) (Tex. Sta.) ; Recent Developments on the Control of Cucurbit Dis- 
tases, by C. J. Nusbauin (p. 17.‘») (S. Sta.) ; In)n D(*ticiency of Tung in Florida, 
by R. D. Dickey (pp. 173-174) (Fla. Sta.) ; Varietal Rating of Plums With Refer- 
ence to Canker Resistance, by W. S. Flory, Jr. (p. 174) (Tex. Sta.) ; Breeding 
Tobacco for Black Root-Rot Resistance, by R. G. Henderson (p. 202) (Va. Sta.) ; 
Results of Seed Treatment Tests on Peanuts, by L. Shaw (pp. 21)2-203) (Univ. 
N. C.) ,* Results of Cottonseed Treatment Tests in 1941 in Texas, by C. II. Rogers 
(p. 203) (Tex. Sta.) ; Studies on Soil Sterilization With Urea and Calcium Cyan- 
amid, by R. G. Henderson (pp. 203-204) (Va. Sta.) ; Chemical Control of Root- 
Knot, by A. L. Taylor (p. 204) (U. S. D. A.) : Results of Preliminary Experiments 
on the Ccmtrol of Root Diseases of the Pcsach, by L. Shaw (pp. 204-203) (Univ. 
N. C. ) ; Further Studies on the Reaction of Commercial Cotton Varieties to Root- 
Knot Nematode, by A. L. Smith (p. 205) (U. S. D. A. and Ga. Sta.) ; Root-Knot Re- 
sistance of Five Soybean Varieties, by A. L. Taylor p. 205) (U. S. D. A.) ; Popula- 
tions of Root-Knot Nematode Larvae in Two Kern County, California, Fields, by G. 
Thorne, M. W. Allen, J, Hare, and M. A. Lindsay (pp. 205-206) (U. S. D. A. et al.), 
and Observations on the Distribution of the Root-Knot Nematode in High Ridge 
Plantings of Potatoes and Tomatoes, by G. Thorne (p. 206) (U. S. D. A.) ; Cotton 
Seed Treatments and Angular Leaf-Spot Control, by V. H. Young (p. 207) (Ark. 
Sta.) ; Oospore Production in Cabbage Seedlings by Peronospora parasitica (Pers.) 
Fr., by F. J. LeBeau and X A. Pinckard (p. 207) (Miss. Sta.) ; Cottonseed Treat- 
ment With Dust Preparations Containing Hormones Alone and in Combination 
With Ccresan and Spergon, by S. G. Lehman (p. 208) (Univ. N. C.) ; The Effect 
of Depth of Planting on Fuzzy and Acid-Delinted Cotton Seed, by W. W. Ray 
(p. 209) (Okla. -V. and M. Col.) ; The Importance of Determining the Concentration 
of Carbon in Plant Extracts in Diagnosing Mineral Deficiencies by Plant Tissue 
Tests, by E. M. Emmert (p. 209) (Univ. Ky.) ; and Performance of (.V)i)iit*r Dusts 
From the Standpoint of Their Inert Ingredients, by A. A. Nikitin and E. G. Ander- 
son (p. 210). 

[Papers on plant protection] (Internatl. Crop Impr. As.soc. Ann. Rpt., 2S 
{IHl), pp. fig. 1 ). — The following are included: Opportunities in Seed 

Certification, by A. L. Clapp (pp. 8-11) ; Seed Certification a National Asset, 
by R. I. Throckmorton (pp. 11-15) (Kans. State Col.) ; A National Policy 
on Plant Disease Control, by C. R. Orton (pp. 15-21) (W. Va. Univ.) ; Effect 
of Seed-Borne Micro-organisms on Germination, by W. Crosier (pp. 22-25) 
(N. Y. State Expt. Sta.) ; Disease Infection in Hybrid Seed Corn, by B. 
Koehler (pp. 26-31) (111. Sta.); and Transmission of Diseases on and in 
Cotton Seed, by W. N. Ezekiel (pp. 32-38) (Tex. Sta.). 

Division of Agricultural and Food Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society: Abstracts of papers presented at Memphis, Tenn., April 20 to 24, 
1942 (Amer. Chem. 8oc. Mtg., 103 (191/2), Abs. Papers, pp. 1A-27A).— The fol- 
lowing, of Interest to plant pathology, are included : Sulfur Dusting for T^eaf- 
Spot Control— A Major Factor In Peanut Production, by L. I. Miller (pp. 9-10) 
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(Va. Expt. Sta.) t nnd Cotton Diseases and Their Control, by 11. F. Poole (p. 11) 
(Clcmson Agr. Col.). 

[Phytopathologlcal work by the North Carolina Station] (Ao/7/i ('arolina 
8ta, Rpt» 19^/ If pp. Sl-32f JiO-J/Jf 4'^^ 4^~49 ). — Brief reports are included on 
current exixudmental work, including peanut leaf spcjt control by Cu-S dusts, 
emergence improvement by seed trealiiient, and root, sttan, and fruit decay asso- 
ciated principally with fungi; apple bitter rot control by split lime-sulfur and 
bordeaux spray program; leaf burn of blueberries caused by high S fertilizer; 
potato diseases in the State; lettuce damping-off (princiiKilly Rhizorionia) con- 
trol by Cu and Ilg fungicides; tomato suscepti!)ility to Granville bacterial wilt: 
and cucumber leaf disease control by Cu dusts. 

[Plant disease work hy the Vermont Station] {Vf'rmont 8(a. Hul. Jf95 
i1942)y pp. 10~20f 30f 34~35). — Potato nutritional studies (ijarticularly with P) 
in relation to leaf roll, by A. li. Midgley; proprietary spray materials for apple 
scab control, by M. B. (himmings and C. li. Blasb(‘rg; and the pathology of potato 
scab, and factors influematig the de\elopment of virus diseases in basic strains of 
seed potatoes, by B. F. Lutman, an; noted. 

l*rincipales cnferinedades parasitarias cpie fueron objeto do ( onsiilta en el 
primer semestre (enero-jimio) de llUl [l*riiicipal parasitic diseases of 
plants, January-Jiinc, 1941J {liol. 8anid. \eg. [Chile], 1 [191^1] , Xo. /, pp. 
79-82). — An annotated li.st. 

Principalcs entermedades no parasitarias quo fueron objeto de consulta 
en cl primer semestre (encro— jiiiiio) de 1941 [IVincii>al nonparasitic 
diseases of plants, <lanuary~Juiie, 1941] (Bol. Satiid. ^ eg. [Chile], 1 {1941), 
No. 1, p. 83). — An annotated list. 

Diseases of village crops in Ceylon, M. Park and M. Fkrnando (Colombo: 
Ceylon Qovt. Press, 1941, PP- yi-\-72, pis. 32). — This manuaJ, writttai in rela- 
tively nontechnical language, is intended as a textbook and geiu'ral reference 
work. 

The virus: Life’s enemy, K. At. Smith (Cambridge, Eng.: Vnir. Prtss, 194E 
pp. Vlll-{-17G, pis. 9, fig. 1). — In this semipopular account of the virus diseases 
of both plants and animals, the eight chapters aie concerned wiili their discovery, 
methods of study, their iiatun', how they get about, the? relationship between 
viruses and the insects which spread them, the virus and the living cell, important 
virus diseases, and their prevention and control. An appendi.x lists some im- 
portant virus diseases, and an index is provided. 

Progresses teciricos e pratieos no eanipo da virologia [Theoretical and 
practical progress in the Held of virology], K. Sii.BKi:S(UtMiDT (Bol. Eor. 
Brasil. Agron., 5 (1942), Xo. 1, pp. 78-83). — A review of recent virus research, 
with special reference to plant infections. 

Influencia da temperatura no desen volvimento e fruitllca^ao do Coryncum 
longistipitatum Berl. et Bres. [Inlluence of temperature on the develop- 
ment and fruiting of C. longistipitutumj, A. Cokukiko Zagali.o (Ag/on. Lusi- 
tana, 3 (194 1), PP- 121-127, pis. 2, figs. 2; Qer. ahs., pp. 126-127).— Tho 

conidia germinated in culture at 2°-28'’ C., with the optimum at 22\ At no 
spores germinated, but they retained their power of germination up to 30“. At 
the optimum tempt'rature 97.8 percent of the s])ores germinat(‘d after 9 hr., but 
the percentage decreased as the temperature was lowiM'od from that point. The 
mycelium also grew best at 22°. The conidia were developed from r>“ to about 
22°, with optimum at Below 5“ and above 22" the mycelium remained 

sterile. 

Notes on Oklahoma Cercosporao, Tl, W. W. Ray. (Okla. A. and M. Col ). 
{Mycologia, 34 (f942). No. 5, pp. 558-562). — Continuing the series (E. S. R., 85, 
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p. 357), descriptions are givca for the following new leaf-infecting species : Cercos- 
pora cocculicola on Cocculus carolintis, Ca corpora kolkwUziac on Kolkvyitzia 
ainaWls, G. phy^ocarpi on Physocarpuit hractcatuSy and G. corylina on Corylus 
rostratd. A list of 20 sp('cies placed in the local herbarinm is given. 

Moiiilinia amelaiichieris, K. E. Honey. (Univ. Wis. ). (Mycologia, 34 (1942) , 
No. 5, pp. olTy-dlfS ). — This is described as the perfect stage of Monilia amelan- 
chicris pathogenic on six'cies of Amclanvhicr. 

Nuclear behavior in the 31ucorales. — II, The llhizopus, Phycomyces, and 
Sporodinia patterns, V. M. Cutter, Jr. (Cornell Univ.). {Bui. Torrey Bot. 
Glubj 69 {1942), No. 8, pp. 392-616, figs. 21). — A continuation of the cytological 
study previously noted (E. S. li., 88, p. 310). 

Two new chytrid genera, A. J. Whufen. (Univ. N. C.). {Mycologia, 
34 {1942), No. 5, pp. 343-331, fig.s. 32). — Soluioparics pytliii n. gen. and sp. para- 
sitizing Pythium sp. and Scpto.Hperma rhizophUlii n. gen. and sp. parasitizing 
Rhizophidiuni mavrospoynm and *s'. anownla n. comb, are described. 

Host-parasite relationship in a seed-borno disease of barley caused by 
Helniinthosporiiini sativiini Paiiimel, King, and llakke, II. W. Mead, {Ganad. 
Jour. Res., 20 {1942), No. 10, Sect. G, pp. 501-323, pis. 3, figs. 6). — A hulled barley 
kernel is a caryopsis enclosed by tightly adhering floral glumes. The testa, 
formed from the inner integument of the ovule, becomes iiicn^asingly resistant 
to fungi. Spikelets may become parasitized during flowering and afterwards by 
air-borne spores and mycelial fragments of II. sativum, which may cause blight- 
ing, shriveling, and discoloration of the spikelets and maturing kernels, the 
injury depending on the* time of inoculation. Irregular dark thick-walled myce- 
lium may become masse<l in the parenchyma of the glumes, pericarp, and 
lodicules, and ungerminated spores between the glumes and i)ericarp. This 
dormant mycelium remains viable for 2-5 yr., germinating when the kernel 
germinates and infecting the young tissues of the plumule and radicle as they 
expand and force their way through and past the infected tissues. It also 
colonizes the nearby soil to a limited extent. Embryo blight and pre- and 
postemergence blight with malformation, stunting, and lesioning of the seedling 
may follow infection, the ajuouiit of each depending on certain environal factors. 
There are references. 

Kelatloii of loose smut to yield of barley, W. Semeniuk and J. G. Ross. 
(Univ. Minn, et al.). {Ganad. Jour. Res., 20 {1942), No. 10, Sect. G, pp. 491- 
500, figs. 3). — To study the effect on yields a simple technic was developed to 
inoculate barley with IJ.stilago nuda, and the infected st'cd lots were mixed in 
different proportions with normal seed to provide at least six levels of infection 
from zero to the maximum. No significant correlations were found in the 1939 
trials, but in 1940 a direct linear relationship was obtained between the per- 
centage incidence of loose smut and yield reduction. For evei-y 1 percent increase 
in smut, yi^d was reduced 0.85 percent at St. Paul, Minn., 1.4 percent at Edmon- 
ton, and 1.2 i)ercent at Fallis, Alta. Smut did not affect tillering noticeably. 
Similar infections were obtained at all stations for comparable seed lots, and 
higgler infections were noted as tin* rate of seeding was increased. Smut inci- 
dence at Edmonton was the same on the basis of smutted spikes as on that of 
smutted plants. 

Variation In reaction of Anthony oats to stem rust, Puccinia graminis 
avenae, I. W. ^Peuvkt and II. Hart. (Minn. Expt. Sta. et al.). {Phytopathology, 
S2 (1942), No. 12, pp. 1087-1090, fig. 1). — In 1939 and 1940 many plants of the 
stem rust-resistant Anthony oats at Crookston, Minn., wore found susceptible 
to stem rust, isolations from the pustules invariably giving race 5, which is 
common in the Mississippi Valley and one to which Anthony oats is usually 
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resistant. No morpliologicul differences wore found in susceptible and resistant 
plants of Anthony oats. Greenhouse attempts to rend(U‘ this variety susceptible 
to stem rust by varying the light, temperature, and moisture wore unsuccessful, 
as also were field tests made with both major and minor fertilizing elements, 
in all cases about 15 percent of the plants becoming severely rusted. The progeny 
of seed from rust-susceptible plants were also susceptible. It is concluded that 
there are two strains of Anthony oats, indistinguishable mori)hologically and 
spectroscopically but differing in reaction to stem rust race 5, and that the lots 
of Anthony oats in use in Minnesota contain up to 15 i)ercent of stem rust 
susceptible plants. 

The production of grey speck of oats in purified sand cultures, R. H. 
IIaqeman, J. S. McHargue, G. D. Sherman, and E. S. IIodge. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). 
{Jour. Amor. Soc. Agro7i., S/f (1042)^ No. 8, pp. 1S1-1S5, fig. !). — Oats developed 
gray speck when grown in Mn-fn^^ sand enltiire. The chemicals used in un- 
purified nutrient salt solution contained suflacient Mii to prevent the trouble 
from becoming serious. Culture solutions containing 2 p. p. m. of Mn produced 
normal growths of oats. The gray speck produced on these sand cultures was 
identical with that occurring on Mn-deficient soil. There are 13 refer^pces. 

Relative resistance of alfalfa species and varieties to rust caused by 
Uromyces striatus, J. M. Koepper. (Kans. Plxpt. Sta.). (Phytopathotogy, 32 
{1042), No. 12, pp. 104S-1057t figs. 4)- — Using simple Inoculating technic de- 
veloped for obtaining heavy rust infection, laboratory, greenhouse, and field 
tests showed marked differences In the resistance of varieties and species of 
Medicago to TJ. striatus. M. ruthenica carried the highest form of resistance, 
while Turkestan and Hairy Peruvian proved most susceptible. A plant selec- 
tion of Ladak exhibited the most resistance of any strains or varieties of the 
M. saliva group. 

Treatment of sheared beet seed, L. D. Leach, (Univ. Calif.). {Sprcckels 
Sugar Beet Bui., 6 {1942), No. 11, pp, 65, 63). — Pythium and Rhizoctonia were 
found effectively controlled on sheared seed by seed treatment with Ceresan or 
New Improved Ceresan, but other fungicides tested proved less satisfactory. 
Seed treatment failed to control water mold {Aphanomyces) , but early planting 
avoided infection. 

A study of the nature of resistance of dent corn to Diplodia zeae (Schw.) 
Lev. stalk rot, A. D. Hoadley {Md. Univ. Off. Pul).^ 39 {1942), No. 13, pp. 11- 
13 ). — An abstract. 

La humedad de la semilla del algodonero relacionada con su poder 
germinativo y con la presencla del Aspergillus wentil [Moisture content 
of cottonseed in relation to germinability and the presence of A. wentil], 
M. A. Di Fonzo {Argentina Min. Agr., Junta Nac. Algoddn, Bol. Mens. No. 85-86 
{1942), pp. 156-168, figs. IS). — The germinability of the seed was lowered and 
the pathogenicity of the fungus was increased by high moisture content. Control 
measures are suggested. 

Epichloe typhlna on imported fescue seed, C. C. Webnham. (Pa. State 
Col.). {Phytopathology, 32 (1942), No. 12, p. 1093 ). — The author describes an 
outbreak of “choke” iu fescue plantings originating from systemic infection of 
seed of Festuca i-uhra genuina and F. ruhra nemoralis imported from Hungary 
in 1939. 

Las enfermedades del lino [Flax diseases], G. Garcia Rada {[Perul Min. 
Fomento, Dir. Agr, y Oanad., Infonne No. 54 (1942), pp. 11-19, pis. 4).-—A brief 
conspectus including Rhizoctonia disease, pasmo, rust, wilt, and dodder, with 
control measures. All except wilt are illustrated in color. 
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La “fusariosis” o marchitaniiento del lino en la Republica Argentina 
debida al “Fiisariiiiii lini” Rolley [“Fusariosis” or wilt of llax in Argentina 
duo to F. linij, C. J. M. Carkeha {[Anjimtina] Min. Agr., Dir. Propag. y Pubs., 
Pub. Misv. yo. 113 {19^2), pp. Ji, pi. J ). — An inforinatory leaflet 

Breeding flax resistant to rust, A. C. Diixman. (U. S. D. A.). (Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Rplr.. 11^2 (19', 2), No. 17, pp. 3, /,0B, fuj. /).— This note discusses the 
serious reduefioiis of fhe 1912 crop from rust and the suc(*(:\ssful development of 
rust-resistant varieties of flax yielding high-quality oil by the North Dakota and 
Minnesota Experiment Stations. Seed of these varieties is being increased as 
rapidly as x)ossible. Koference is also made to similar work at the Montana 
Station. In the meantime, recommendations are given on sanitary measures 
for use with tin* rust-siisc('ptible Bison variety. 

Compilation of results in control of potato ring rot in 1941, T. P. Dykstra. 
(U. S. D. A.). (A/ncr. Potato Jour., 19 (191,2), No. 9, pp. i7;7-/.06*).— The results 
of the reports presented indicate that PJnjtoniona.'i Hcp('donica does not spread 
from hill to hill or from row to row. It may overwinter in tubers in the soil, but 
tests as to overwintering in the soil itself gave negative results in practically all 
cases. The outstanding effectiveness of IlgCh and acidulat(vl IlgCh was con- 
Mrinod, and iodine was almost as effective in disinfecting cutting knives, whereas 
nearly all other chemicals tried were unsatisfactory. Boiling water at h, 19, and 
in sec. exposures gave good results and offers possibilities for ring rot control. 
?>ome of the best results in controlling si^read between healthy and infected seed 
pieces followed use of HgCh (1-500). Acidulated llgCh and Cinnex Special also 
gave very satisfactory control. Injury to seed pieces from lh(\se treatments varied 
from serious to practically none. Many disinfectants used as sprays gave highly 
satisfactory results in disinfecting pieces of wood contaminated with the pathogen, 
hut fumes of the chemicals tested were mostly iiu'ffective. The ultraviolet 
method of detecting infected tubers continued to give satisfactory results but 
must he operated under proper conditions. 

Potato scab in relation to calcium, soil reaction, and the use of acid-form- 
ing and non-acid-forming fertilizers, II. T. Cook and T. J. Xuoi nt ( Virginia 
Truck 8ta. Bui. 108 (19/, 2), pp. / 78^-/ 7,95). —Scab index data analyzed on the 
basis of kind of fertilizer used indicated that in 9 or 4 yr. significantly more 
scab developed on potatoes from plats treated with non-acld-forming than with 
acid-forming fertilizers. Thi.s result is acccninted for by the fact that most of the 
samples from acid-forming fertilizer plats had soil reaciions unfavorable to 
scab, whereas the reverse was true for the non-acid-forming fertilizer plats. 
Divided on the basis of soil reaction there was a significantly larger amount of 
scab on potatoes from sections of plats with higher soil reactions (pH) than 
from those with low'er reactions. This relationship was found when samples from 
both acid-forming and non-acid-forming fertilizer plats were analyzed together, 
as well as when analyzed separately according to kind of fertilizer. Addition of 
extra Ca to the soil as gypsum caused no important change in soil reaction or 
significant differences in amount of scab with either type of fertilizer. It is 
concluded that the amount of scab is closely correlated with soil reaction and 
only indirectly with fertilizer reaction or its Ca content to the extent that the 
fertilizer may change the soil reaction. It is also concluded that Ca has no effect 
on scab development and that Ca compound.^ affect it only to the extent that they 
may change the soil reaction. Concrete fertilizer recommendations are given. 
There are 25 references. 

Sample size and reliability, D. Folsom. (Maine Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Potato 
Jour., 19 (191,2), No. 9, pp. 197-199). — Potato tubers are sometimes planted in 
the greenhouse and in the South to determine as early as possible how much 
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virus disease is present in tlie seed stock rei)resciitod. The larger the number of 
tubers used, the more reliably will (hey forecast the disease incidence in future 
tield plantings, but increasing (he number of samples also increases the cost of 
the tests. The decision as to the best compromise* Indween reliability and ex- 
pense may be made easier by the availability of a table pres(*nted which shows 
the minimum samph* size* that may l)e exptvled to give i-eliability of a certain 
degree. The use of such a table is explained in detail. 

The pathogenicity and genetics of some sorghum smuts, S. Vaheeduddin 
(Minnesota Sta. Tech. liuL, 15Jf pp. Mi, pin. G, fitjs. Jf ). — Since there are 

four smut fungi attacking sorginun, it seemed d(*sirabh* lo ascertain to what 
extent new biolypes might arise in nature as a result of intraspccific and inter- 
specific or intergeneric hybridization. 

A study of Sphncclothcca sorghi revealed it to comprise a great many haploid 
biot>pes differing in sex and cultun* cliaracters. "^I'lie 74 haploid dcriviitives from 
28 cblamydospores grouped themselves into about !(> types on the basis of culture 
characters, and then? were appartudly at least do sex gr()U])s among them as 
determined by the Rauch test. Wiien bai)loid lin(‘S wen^ sexually compatible, 
they hybridized fre(*ly and produced new morpliologic and physiologic types. 
Reridial coloi* and color of smutted In^ads appear to be duo to genetic factors. 
When monosporidial lines from cblamydospores obtained from brown bonds were 
crossed tin* smutted h(*ads were brown, and when llu* l)r(*wn X hi*<»wn ci*()ss(*s 
were continued to the sixth generation only brown heads ai)p(*nr(*d. However, 
when haploid lines from chlnmydosporos of the gi’ay lyix^ were crossed two 
types of heads resulted, brownish gray and gray. When a brown x gray 
cross was made the Ft head type was brownish gray, and crosses between haph)id 
lines therefrom i)rodu<‘ed brown, brownish-gray, and gray head types. Of tlie 
thrt*e possible exidanatioiis of this situation, the most likcdy is believed to he 
that the factors for brown and gray in brown X gray dienryophytes may have 
been so delicately balanced as to account for considerable variation in (he color. 

Conclusive evidenc(» was obtained that dicaryophyle.s with dilTerent patho- 
genic capabilities may arise as a result of the union of liaidoid lines, ami it is 
thus well to be prepared for changes in varietal resistance. It was found for 
S. sorghi that early planting, when soil temp(U’ature is likely to be low, tends 
to decrease tlie amount of smut. In 2-yr. tests of a large number of fungicides 
it was completely controlled by seed treatment with Naw Improved (Vresan, 
and Ceresan, Kopiiers “Flotation” sulfur, wettable sulfur, pmvdered flowers of 
sulfur, gas sulfur, and Kolo dust were also effective without seed injury in any 
case. 

When 5 haploid lines of S. cnicnta were paired with 7 haploid linos of Soro- 
sporium rcilianum in 18 combinations, all of them producfKl infection and the 
hybrids were fertile. Some of the Fx sori resembled one parent, others the 
('Hier, and some w(»re intermediates, but, most remarkable, there wei*o a number 
resembling those caused by Tolgposporium fiHfvrum and accom])anied by pro- 
nounced hypertrophy of the affected host tissues. The Fi cblamydospores were 
intermediate between those of the iianmts but germinated at high teinporaiures 
better than those of either, in this respect also resembling T. fiHfcrum. There 
was marked evidence of heterosis in promycclia, sporidia, and liypbal branches 
from the promycelia. The promycclia and sporidia of the hyiirid were much 
larger than for the parents. Furthermore, some of the haploid lines from Fi 
cblamydospores tolerated ammonium pliosphate far bettor than any of those 
of the parents. Studies of the Fa geueration substantiated, in general, the find- 
ings for Fj. 
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The results show clearly that there are many freely interbreeding haploid 
biotypes within the species of sorghum smuts studied and that hybridization 
between biotypes of different genera can take place readily. Different mor- 
phologic types of smut sori and dicaryophytes differing in pathogenicity may 
result; consequently, hybridization may have far-reaching implications in the 
taxonomy and palhogtmicity of these fungi. 

New fungicides and reduced fungicide dosages for the control of kernel 
smut of sorghum, U. W. Leukicl. (U. S. D. A.). { Phytopathology ^ S2 

No. 12, pp. 1091-1093). — In replicated tests at seven stations (1942), Spergon, 
Thiosan, Dubay 870, and morpholine thiurain disulfide improved the emergence 
and controlled kernel smut in Sharon kafir when applied at 3, 1.5, or 0.75 oz. per 
bushel. Captax proved effective at the 3-oz. dosage, but Sanoseed was relatively 
ineffective. Smut in the controls ranged from 7.8 to 43.4 percent. 

Quantitative measurement of a strain of tobacco-etch virus, P. O. Holmes 
(Phytopathology, 32 (1942), No. 12, pp. 1058-1067, figs. 3).— Under some environal 
conditions, conspicuous necrotic primary lesions were produced in leaves of 
Physalis peruviana 5-10 days after inoculation with the severe-etch strain of 
the virus. Assaying this virus by using the number of lesions resulting from 
each inoculation as an index of infectivity, several hosts were compared as 
potential virus sources, Nicotiana glutinosa apparently being the best among 
them. Tobacco and tomato furnished less infective extracts but were fairly 
satisfactory sources 10 days after initial inoculation. Virus activity in ex- 
pressed juices of tobacco reached a maximum about 10 days after inoculation 
and then rapidly declined. Severe-etch virus withstood drying for at least 
10 days in juice samples or diseased leaves, although in both cases there was 
a reduced infectivity with time. It retained activity well for at least 10 days 
in acid-buffer solutions at pH 4.5-6 held just above or just below freezing. It 
retained some infectivity after heating for 10 min. at 53® C., but was completely 
inactivated in 10 min. at 55'’ ; it was still viable to some extent after 30 min. 
at 51®, but was wholly inactivated at 53® for 30 min. There are 21 references. 

Vegetable diseases in Nebraska, J. E. Livingston (Nebr. Agr. Col. Ext. Cir. 
1801 1^19421, pp. 36, figs. 15). — ^A general account. 

1042 vegetable diseases as affected by the weather (New Jersey Stas. Plant 
Disease Notes, 20 (19)2), No. 6, pp. 23-26). — Notes are presented relative to 
weather effects on tomato defoliating diseases, anthracnose, and shoestring 
disease; bacterial blight of lima bean; and Helminthosporium blight of sweet 
corn. 

Notas sobre une doen^ de virus em feijao de porco (Canavalia ensi- 
formis, I). C.) e outra em feijao comum (Phaseolus vulgaris L.) [Notes 
on virus diseases of Chickasaw lima bean and of common bean], K. Silber- 
SOHMIDT and N. 11. Nobbega (Biologico, 8 (1942), No. 5, pp. 129-133, pis. 2; Eng. 
abs., p. 133). — The disease of C. ensiformis, characterized by intervelnal chloro- 
sis and vein-banding of young leaves and a mosaic pattern without blistering, 
was transmitted by sap inoculations to healthy plants of this host as well as 
to 8o}a sp., sweet pea, and garden pea, but not to several other leguminous and 
solanaceous species tested. The bean disease, exhibiting mosaic patterns on 
young and medium leaves and slight wrinkling and savoylng of older leaves, 
was transmitted in the same way to certain varieties of bean and pea but not 
to other varieties or to cowpea. 

1942 sweet corn hybrid tests (New Jersey Stas. Plant Disease Notes, 
20 (1942), No. 7, pp. 27-30). — Further variety and hybrid comparisons (E. S. R., 
87, p. 815) are discussed and tabulated with reference to their reactions to 
bacterial wilt and smut 
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Diseases of greenhouse cucumbers, L. W. Koch {Canada Depl. Agr. Pub, 
741 am), pp. 12, figs. r,). 

Doen^as das sementciras da cebola [Seed-bed diseases of onions], O. A. 
Drummond {Ceres [Minas Qeraes^, 3 {101/2), No. 16, pp. 251-25S, pis. 2).— An> 
thraciiose and other diseases and their control are considered. 

Spinach wilt caused by Fusarlum sp. {New Jersey Stas. Plant Disease Notes, 
20 {191/2), No. 5, pp. 10-22). — This disease, reported to have been gradually in- 
creasing in incidence in northern New Jersey during recent years, was found 
limited to fields continuously in spinach and to be largely dependent on seasonal 
conditions. The above-ground and root symptoms are described. Pending 
further research, indirect control measures are suggested. 

Control of discuses attacking vegetable crops, R. S. Kirdy. (Pa. State Col.). 
{Veg. Growers Assoc. Amer. Afin. Itpt., 101/0, pp. 113-187). — A brief conspectus 
for the principal tomato diseases. 

Control of spotted wilt of tomatoes, C. J. Maoke, W. L. Morcjan, and A. N. 
Johnson {Jour. Austral. Inst. Agr. Scl, 8 {191/2), No. 3, pp. 115-117). — Spraying 
the plants with tartar emetic bait greatly reduced the number becoming infected 
in the two stiries of treated plats reported upon. These results were supported 
in tests by commercial growers, and parls green also showed promise. 

A ring-spot type of virus disease of tomato, R. W. Samson and E. P. Imle. 
(Ind. Expt. Sta.). {Phytopathology, 32 {101/2), No. 12, pp. 1037-101/7, figs. 2 ). — 
This disease, found in field and garden iilantings throughout Indiana, is charac- 
terized by intricate patterns of necrotic rings and sinuous lines on young leaves, 
streaks on the stems, and concentric, brown, necrotic rings on the fruit. Infected 
tomato plants outgrow the necrotic phase and subsequently show either no de- 
tectable symptoms or only a vague mottling, but the virus is still present in the 
symptomless parts. Transmission tests with Thrips tabaci were unsuccessful 
and inconclusive. In the greenhouse development is more rapid and destructive 
at 80® than at 70° or 62® F. The susceptibility of 78 species in 27 families was 
tested, disease symptoms being produced on 2 species of the Amaranthaceae, 
1 of the Martyniaceae, and on 19 species and varieties of the Solanaceae. It was 
recovered, by return inoculation to jimsonweed and tomato, from Amaranthus 
tricolor and from 16 species and varieties of the Solanaceae. Studies of the 
properties of the virus in tomato-plant extract are reported. Differences in symp- 
toms, host ranges, and properties clearly indicated that the tomato ring spot 
virus is distinct from those of tobacco ring .spot and potato ring spot and ring 
mosaic. The symptoms on tomato are highly suggestive of those produced by the 
spotted wilt virus, but it has a more restricted host range and a higher thermal 
death point. Tomato plants affected with tomato ring spot were not protected 
from Infection by a suspected culture of the spotted wilt virus. 

Resistance of watermelon to the wilt disease, A. E. Braun. (Univ. Idaho). 
{Amer. Jour. Bot., 29 {191/2), No. 8, pp. 683-681/). — In this study more acetic 
acid was found in the Citron, a variety of watermelon loss susceptible to Fusarium 
oxysporum niveum, than in the Kleckley Sweet, a more susceptible variety. Fur- 
ther investigations, however, will be needed to prove definitely that the acetic acid 
is the basis of resistance. 

Algunas enfermedades de las plantas en la zona frutera de Boyacd [Some 
diseases of the fruit zone of BoyacA], R. Orreg6n Botebo {Rev. Facult. Nac. 
Agron. [Colombia], 5 {1942), No. 19, pp. 594-633). — Special consideration is 
given to diseases of apple and peach and their control, including listings of 
varieties found resistant. 

An apple rot fungus morphologically related to a human pathogen, L. P. 
McColloch. (U. S. D. a.). {Phythopathology, 32 {1942), No. 12, pp. 1094- 
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1095). — The author’s study of the apple-rotting fungus Sporotrichum malorum 
resulted in its transfer to Phialophora malorum. S. carpogenum Is considered 
synonymous with P. malorum and treated as a strain of that species. The apple- 
rotting fungus aligns itself with the form-genus Phialophora, strictly in a morpho- 
logical sense. 

Boron deficiency in pear trees, J. R. Kienholz {Phytopathology, 32 {191f2), 
No. 12, pp. 1()S2-10SG, fig. 1). — Boron applications to the soil around pear trees 
corrected a condition characterized hy fruit pitting, especially near the calyx end, 
and by superficial cankers on younger branches. Without treatment, dieback of 
twigs follows and the trees gradually die. On fruit the symptoms resemble those 
of the virus-induced stony pit. It i.s .suggested that the pear disease variously 
termed “crinkle,” “bitter pit,” and “internal cork” in Australasia is the same as 
stony pit. Black end of the fruits, attribuPMl to stock and scion relations, was not 
coriected by boron. 

Peach twig blight hits orchards hard, O..T. McWtiortkr. (Oreg. State 
Col.). {Ilcttcr Fruit, 37 (19}2), Ao. Jf, p. 3). — A note on the epidemic propor- 
tions of twig blight and brown rot in unsprayed orchards (1042), with production 
of clean fruit where recoin mended precautions \v(‘re carried out. 

The effect of certain added materials on bordeanx nii.xtiire in the control 
of peach blight and leaf curl, K. E. Wii.son {Hilgardia [California 8ta.], 1/f 
(191/2), No. 9, pp. 1/91 515, figa. 3). — For adc<piate protection of peach trees 
against attack by Corynrum hcijrrinckii the twigs must be protected by a fungi- 
cide weather-resistant throughout the winter. Used in sufficient amounts, a dor- 
mant-type iietroleum oil was found to imTea.se the tenacity of bordeanx and its 
resultant control of blight. Neitlier bentonite nor cotton.soed oil appeared to 
affect the tenacity of bordeanx or its control of twig infection. xXoiie of the added 
materials affected the elliciency of bordeanx for control of leaf curl (Taphrina 
deformans) , a single fall application, with or without supplements, effectively 
reducing the dis(*ase. 

In lal)oratory tests, with a constant volume of spray applied by an atomizing 
apparatus onto vertical surfaces of cellulos(‘ nitrate, when bordeanx and bordeanx 
plus 3 percent of oil emulsion were applied until the liquid showed signs of run- 
ning down the surface the latter mixture deposited an average of 37 percent 
more Cu. With both types of bordeanx the deposit was greater at the runoff than 
at the drip stage. As to the length of time to produce runoff, oil-bordeaux was 
found to require the longer period. On coming in contact with a surface during 
application, the area covered by the siiray droplets was largely determined by 
the wetting properties of the liquid. ►Since bord(*aux wetted the surface some- 
what better than oil-bordeaux, the droplets of this material occupied the larger 
area. As fe\ver were required to cover the surface, less bordeaux than oil-bordeaux 
was required to produce runoff and hence le.ss was retained by the surface. When 
application was prolonged until liquid had drained from the surface and the 
retained precipitate was dried, the oil-bordeaux was found more evenly dis- 
tributed than the bordeaux. An apparent explanation is given. Though inade- 
quate to explain the different problems encountered in the field, these laboratory 
results contain suggestions that would account for wide variabilities in deposits 
between years, or among applications made by different individuals. 

In laboratory comparisons of the two types of bordeaux to spores of C. 
jerinckii and Sclcrotinia frurtivola, those at 8-8-100, with and without oil, were 
of such uniformly high toxicity as to be indistinguishable in this respect, but 
when successive dilutions were made bordeaux appeared somewhat more toxic 
than oil-bordeaux. Another as.say method coiisi.sting in germination of the spores 
in elongated drops of water, placed on slides with one end of the drop resting 
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over a dried film of the fungicide and the other extending over clean glass, gav(‘ 
similar results. In artificial weathering tests 2 percent or more of oil emulsion 
was found to reduce the loss of Ca and sulfate from dried bordeaux films. Tn 
tests of wash water from weathered bo-rdeanx and oil-bordeaux films more solu- 
ble Cu was found to escai^? from the latter, but it was determined that most of the 
soluble Cu was held by oil which escaiK'd during w(*athering. Oil extracted from 
thoroughly dried oiM)ord(‘aux films by anliydrous ether contained considerable 
amounts of soluble Cu, l)ut the presence <;f this oil-held soluble Cu did not appear 
to increase markedly tlui toxicity of the wa<h water to fungus spores. 

Diseases of small fruits iii Idaho, E. C. BLODoiriT {Idaho 8ta. Bui. 2Jd> 
{1042)^ pp. 27, figs. 20 ). — This is a conspectus of parasitic (including virus) and 
nonparasitic diseases of brambles, bush fruits, grain's, and strawberries, with 
control measures. 

lllueberry cane canker, J. D. Dkmakke and M. S. Wilcox. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Phytopathology, 32 (lOU), No. 12, pp. 1003-1015, figs. fhis disease is said 
to be of considerable economic imi>ortance in the southeastern United Stales, hav- 
ing been observed in cultivated plantings in Alabama, Florida, G(;( 7 rgia, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina, and in wild blueberries in Florida and North Carolina. 
The evidence shows the causal fungus {Physnlospora coriiris n. sp. ) to bo indig- 
enous on wild bluolu'rries in the South and to have* spread from tliem to culti- 
vated plantings. 

Seca dos galhos da (igueira fFig canker |, O. A. Dkijunfond (Cens {Minas 
Gcracs], 3 {lOJtt), No. 15, pp. 102-104, pis. 2; Eng. abs., p. lO'f ). — This serious 
disease due to Phomopsis cinaascens found attacking fig branches in Brazil is 
described. This is helic'ved to be the first report from America. 

Yeasts occurring in souring figs, E. M. Mhak, il. .1. Pji.vff, R. II. V.MJonN, 
and II. N. Nansen. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Bad., 44 (10 't2), No. 4^ PP- 441- 
45O ). — Of the 115 yeasts isolated from 3 \ari(‘ties oC souring figs most wore 
Saccliaroinyccs or Candida species (listed and discussed). Others included were 
species of Picliia, Zygopichia, Hansen iaspora, Klocclcra, Torulopsis, Zygosac- 
chai'omyccs, Ilanscnula, and a new siM*ci<\s of Debar yomyces. The sugar toler- 
ance of the organisms was h/w, most of them growing in 40° hut md in 50° Ball, 
fig sirup. Volatile and fixed ticid pro<lnction was low and insutlicient to cause the 
sijoilage termed souring. Evidence is lU'esented to show that adaptive lactase 
formation occurs in organisms termed N. fragills. Most of tlui fig souring appears 
to result from the aSMxdative action of yeasts and acetic acid bacteria. There are 
24 references. 

A diagnose do delich'mcias niitrltivas iia oliveira pela injt^c^Tio dc solu^ocs 
sallnas (Diagnosis of nutritive deficiencies in the olive by injecting saline 
solutions], F. J. de Almuda (Agron. Lusitana, 3 (1941). No. J, pp. 59-70, pi. /, 
fig. 1; Eng. abs., pp. 671 - 761 ).— B('c*ause of the low negative pressure of the sap, 
injection trials proved ditlicult to carry out and were limited to experimental 
conditions. By methods described KNO 3 , K 2 HPO 4 , and NH.HaP 04 were used, but 
the volume of liquid absorbed was very small. In these preliminary tests branches 
supplied with N in the form of ammonia yielded more normal fruits of large size 
and with more pulp. On the same branches a large proijortion of the fruits fail- 
ing to develop normally took on a rounded fi)rm and remained longer on the trees. 

Notas sobre o Gloeosporium olivarum Aim., R. V. de Garcia Cabral (Agron. 
Lusitana, 3 (1941). No. 1, pp. 40-58, pis. 2, figs. 2; Eng. abs., pp. 56-57).— O. 
olivarum causes a widespread disease of olive fruits wlr‘-h seriously affects the 
crop, in some years causing almost total failure. The disease appears on fully 
developed fruits or those approaching maturity and shows up as sunken areas 
covered by tiny orange 10 orange-brown acervuli ; later the fruits become wrinkled 
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and are easily shed. Successful inoculations were made on cultivated and wild 
olive fruits, but not on leaves, petioles, twigs, or branches. The incubation 
period was shoi-ter on mature than on unripe or green stages of the fruits. The 
fungus grows rapidly, its optimum temperature being 26° C. Between 22° and 
27° spore production was abundant in culture. 

Phytophthora cinnamomi and wet soil in relation to the dying-back of 
avocado trees, V. A. Wager. (Coop. Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). {Uilgardia 
[Califor7iia 8ta,], (7942), No. 9, pp. 519-532, figs. 3). — Dying-back or decline 

of avocados in southern California appears to be commonly associated with ex- 
cessive moisture. The roots are fretpiently blackened and dead, and the larger 
ones may exhibit brown lesions. P. cimtamotni and Pythium vexms were com- 
monly isolated from such roots. The first had previously been recorded from 
avocados only in South Africa and Puerto Kico. Inoculation tests Indicated 
that if the plants were watered normally Phytophthora cinriamomi could be pres- 
ent in the soil for at least C mo. without serious effect, but if the roots and soil 
were flooded or submerged for 1-3 days the fungus caused root injury followed 
by rapid wilting and death of the plants. Controls without the fungus could 
withstand such flooding for as long as 9 days without subsequent harm. Results 
of tests with Pythium vcxang indicated that it does not injure the roots, probiibly 
growing only in weakened or dead tissues or in those already attacked by Phy- 
tnphthora cinnamomi. 

Enferniedades del banano [Banana diseasesl, J. R. Johnston {Rev. Agr. 
y Com. [Panama], 2 (101i2), No. 8, pp. 15-16). — A brief note on banana wilt 
(Fusarivm cubcnsc) and other diseases. 

Witches* broom disease investigations. — II, Notes on the susceptibility of 
of I, C. S. selections at River Estate to witches* broom disease of cacao, 
R. E. D. Baker and S. II. Crowdy (Trap. Agr. [Trinidad], 19 (1942), No. It, pp. 
207-209). — A continuation (E. S. R., 86, p. 203). The observations here reported 
were obtained from young trees and no account was taken of pod resistance. 

Early diagnosis of magnesium deficiency in Florida citrus, B. R. Fudge. 
(Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Citrus Indus., 23 (1942), No. 9, pp. 1, ^-J, 14, figs. 4).— 
When the first visible symptoms of Mg deficiency ai>pear in grai)<?frnit foliage it 
is too late to apply Mg fertilizers to trees for prevention of further development 
of severe deficiency conditions. The experimental data presented definitely indi- 
cate that it is possible to determine by chemical analysis of the new spring foliage 
the probability of the occurrence of Mg deficiency 4-5 mo. later, and it should be 
possible by amending any deficiency indicated by the spring analysis to prevent 
the impending development of further symptoms. The practical use of this 
Information is limited by the lack of a reliable quick method for Mg determina- 
tion. Probably the most Important practical point contained in the results 
relates to the Incorporation of Mg in mixed fertilizer on a unit basis in what may 
be considered a maintenance program that will control Mg deficiency in the tree. 

Tizon gomoso de las ramitas de los citrus [Brown rot gummosis of citrus], 
H. A. Speroni ( [Argentina] Min. Agr., Dir. Propag. y Pubs., Pub. Misc. No II4 
(1942), pp. 4, pis. 2). — This is a brief account of the disease as it occurs in Argen- 
tina on citrus fruits and branches (illustrated in color), with suggested control 
measures. Phytophthora citrophthora and P. parasitica were the principal fungi 
encountered. 

Phytophthora root rot of citrus, L. Fraser (Jour. Austral. Inst. Agr. 8ci., 
8 (I942), No. 3, pp. 101-105, figs. 3). — Following a brief historical account of 
gummosis and foot rot of citrus, the author discusses P. citrophthoraAndueed 
collar rot, foot rot, and root rot in New South Wales and varietal reactions to the 
pathogen. 
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Pythiaceous fungi on citrus, V. A. Wagneh. (Coop. Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). 
(Eilgardia [California 8ta.], H (19//2)f No. 0^ pp. 535~5J^H, figs. 2). — Cultures 
from fibrous dead roots of orange and lemon tn*Gs in various southern California 
localities exhibiting a dying-back or decline yielded Pyihium ultimuni, P. dc- 
baryanfium^ P. vexans, P. rostraium, Phyiophthor'a citrophtJwra, and P. para- 
sitica, the first being most frequent and the last very infrequent as compared with 
Fusarium solani, which was found on alniosi every root. Inoculations on orange 
and lemon fruits with the Pythium species listed, with P. irregulare, and with all 
the Phytophthora spt'cies that have been isolated from citrus {P. citrophthora, 
P. parasitica, P. palmivoru, P. syringac, P. cartorum, P. cinnamomi, and P. mega- 
spernia) are reported upon. The distribution of the Phytophthora species and 
descriptions of the morphological characters of the Phytophthora and Pythium 
species which have been recorded on citrus are giv(*n. 

Infec^'oes perenais da Traiizschelia pruni-spiiio.sae Pers. na Anemone 
coronaria [Perennial infection of A. coponaria with T. pruni-spinosae], 
H. d’Olivkira and M. la*; L. V. Boiw.is (Agron. LusiUina, 3 No. 1, pp. 

71-77; Eng. abs., p. 7t/). — Infected conns planted early in the fall gave rise to a 
large number of leaves during winter, but the rust did not api)ear until late 
in March. The first signs w'cre the appearance of pycnia on the lower margins 
of the leaves; aecia developed only on later formed leaves. The mycelium in- 
fecting the conns w^as always uniuucleated, the binucleated condition occurring 
only on the green parts. By breaking the conns into small pieces, each with 
one bud, it was possible to obtain plants infected wuth one sex only. Kept 
free of insects, these infections develoiied pycnia and sterile aecia. By inocu- 
lating such plants with spermatia from different sources of sterile rust it be- 
came possible to induce fertilization, thus showing that the rust is heterothallic. 
Temperature apparently controls development of the rust, 34® C. for 4 days 
providing suflicierit to kill the fungus without harming the host plant. 

Bulb rot diseases of lilies, E. P. Imle. (Cornell Univ. et al.). (A7uer. Lily 
Yearbook, PJ7f2, pp. 30~Jfl, figs. 10). — A brief conspectus of diseases of bulbs 
while developing in the soil, including control. 

Um virus das Liliaceas eiii Portugal [A virus of the Liliaceae in Portugal!, 
M. DE L. D’Oliveira {Agron. Lusitana, 3 {19Jfl), No. 2, pp. 115-120, pi. 1; Eng. 
ahs., p. 110). — A virus disease of onions is rei)orted to have occurred in the 
vicinity of Lisbon since 1939, the symptoms being those of the American “yel- 
low dwarf” and the (Jerman “Gelbstreitigkeit.” Using the carborundum-leaf 
rubbing method, the disease was transmitted to a low percentage of inoculated 
plants. Other local spontaneous hosts included Musrari comosum and Narcissus 
Uizctta. In view of the methods of onion culture prevailing, it is not believed 
that the disease will become widespread in Portugal. 

Severity of narcissus basal rot Increased by the use of synthetic hormones 
and bases, N. W. Stuart and W. D. McClei.t.an. (U. S. D. A.). {Scioice, 97 
{1943), No. 2505, p. 15). — A preliminary report on increased severity of bulb 
infection and stimulation of growth of the fungus Fusarium' oxysporum narcissi 
in culture by various growtl) substances and nitrogen bases. 

Insect transmission of the virus causing narcissus mosaic, F. S. Blanton 
and P. A. Haasis. (U. S. D. A. and fN. Y.] Cornell Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Agr. 
Res. [U. S.], 65 {19^2), No. 9, pp. 413-419). — Among all the insects collected 
from field-grown narcissus plants and tested exiKU- 1 mentally, the following 
aphids transmitted the narcissus mosaic virus: Mac^'osiphum solanifoUi, M. 
rosae, M. pisi, Aphis rumicis, Myzus convolvuli, M. cerasi, and Anuraphis roseus. 
These aphids transmitted the virus to 904 of 1,558 plants of the varieties Sir 
Watkln, King Alfred, Minister Talma, Spring Glory, and Victoria. Miscellaneous 
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insects and mites, including five species of leafhoppers, two of thrips, one of 
springtails, and two of mites gave negative results. There are 14 references. 

The aerosol-hypochlorite technique for the sterilization of orchid seeds, 
II. Castle and L. G. iNickell {Amei\ Orchid 8oc. BuL, 11 {191/2), No, 6, pp. 200- 
201). — Although this note deals primarily with the detailed technic of steriliz- 
ing and sowing orchid seeds, a suggestion regarding choice of culture medium 
is included. The method as described was developed in connection with studies 
on the germination of orchid seeds, but it is believed it could be applied with 
success in the sterilization of spores and other minute resting reproductive 
bodies. 

Phytonionas poinsettiae n. sp., the cause of a bacterial disca.se of poin- 
settia, M. P. Stabr and P. P. Pirone. (N. J. Expt. Stas, et al.). (Phytopathol- 
ogy, 32 (19^2), No. 12, pp. 1076-1081). — The authors describe a serious disease of 
Enphorhia pulcherrima, proved due to P. poinsettiae n. sp. It is recommended 
that this species be included in the Corynehacterium group of phytopathogeiiic 
bacteria. 

Hybrid rose understock resistant to nematode {Amer. N iirscryman, 76 
(191/2), No. 8, p. 21). — A note on the resistant understock Rosa multiflora X R. 
Uanda developed by the Iowa Experiment Station and its performance in Texas. 

Damage to catalpa due to recreational use, D. J. Weddkix. (Univ. Ga.). 
(Jour. Forestry, 1/0 (191/2), No. 10, p. 807. /ig. /).— A note on cardeers associated 
with the catalpa worm (Ccratomia caialpae) and the fungus Hypoxi/Um ruUginr 
osum, arising from bark injuries. 

The effects of various concentrations of boron on the growth of pine 
seedlings in water culture, W. V. Ludbrook (Jour. Austral. Inst. Agr. 8ci., 8 
(191/2), No. 3, pp. 112-114). —The growth rate of Pinus radiata seedlings in 
water culture increased with the concentration of H in nutrient .solutiori up to 
a concentration of 0.05 p. p. m. of added B, but concentrations of 0.5 p. p. m. 
and over gave no further increases. Marked deficiency symptoms developed 
at 0.C05 p. p. m. of added 13 and very .slight symptoms at U.Ol p. p. m., but none 
occurred in solutions containing 0.05 p. p. m. or over. Toxicity symptoms de- 
veloped in older seedlings grown in solutions containing 10 p. p. m. or over, 
but not in those containing 5 p. p. m. or Less. Needles of B-deficient seedlings 
tended to contain less starch than those receiving adequate supplies, but there 
was no obvious difference in chlorophyll content. 

White pine blister rust control policies in New York State, H. T.. McIntyre. 
(U. S. D. A. et al.). (Jour. Forestry, 1/0 (191/2), No. 10, pp. 782-785). 

Bli.stcr ru.st control in Washington State (Jour. Forestry, 40 (I942), 
No. 10, pp. 806-807). 

Fused needle disease of pines, W. NmnsoN-JoNKs (Empire Forestry Jour. 
[London], 20 (191/2), No. 2, pp. 151-161, pis. 2). — The occurrence of fused needle 
disease is reported in England on Corsican pine, Mountain pine, and Scots pine, 
species not hitherto recorded as susceptible. Observations and experiments 
indicated that recovery occurs immediately by providing conditions favoring 
short root production and establishment of a normal mycorhizal system, that the 
Incidence of the disease is associated with the arrest of short root development 
and mycorhiza formation rather than with consistent poverty of inycorhizas, 
that it is not transmitted by grafting nor is it due to Zn or B deficiency, and 
that the degree of incidence is reduced by phosphatic dressings, probably as a 
result of direct stimulation of fungus activity. A new hypothesis is presented 
in which appearance of the disease is ascribed to a sudden water shortage at the 
time the leaves are beginning to expand, the deficiency arising from greatly 
reduced root absorption owing to failure of the root system to provide functional 
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short roots and mycorhlzas at this critical period of the life cycle. Careful 
studies of the distinct phases of growth associated with root and shoot activity 
in different pine species and the effect of disturbance of normal correlations in 
this respect are called for to determine how far the arrest of short root develop- 
ment and mycorhiza formation observable in all pine trees showing symptoms 
of fused needle is responsible for the development of such symptoms. The work 
of others is discussed (14 references). 

Willow blight in West Virginia, J. A. Kuckkt and J. G. Leach. (W. Va. 
Plxpt. Sta.). {Phytopathology, (1042), No. 12, pp. 1005-1006). — It is shown by 
inoculation that this disease, apparently spreading from infected ornamental 
plantings to native willows, is due primarily to Physalospora miyabeana. 
Fusicladium saliciperdum, though universally present in young lesions, appeared 
to be of secondary importance only. Old lesions were sometimes invaded by 
Macrophoma sp., considered a secondary saprophyte. 

Fungi associated with typical true wood decays observed in Victorian 
forest trees, G. Parkin (Austral. Forestry, 6 (1042), No. 2, pp. 82-86). — In this 
study the fungi causing decay in 23 different specimens of wood were established 
and the results are tabulated and discussed, with the conclusion that a par- 
ticular type of decay may be caused by any one of the several fungi associated 
and, vice versa, that one fungus does not necessarily produce only one type of 
decay. 

Longevity of the spores of some wood-destroying Hymenomycetes, C. H. 
Harrison (Phytopathology, 82, (1042). No. 12, pp. 1006-1007). The spore longev- 
ity of six fungi was determined by suspending the spores in sterile water, 
streaking on agar slants, and observing for growth with a 10 X hand lens. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

Biology handbook (U. *Sf. Dept. Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., 1942, [Region 5], 
PP- [d]+73, [p/.?. 12]). — This handbook is intended as an aid in the production 
of wildlife on 33 million acres of wasteland, so called because it cannot be more 
intensively used without waste and is properly designated wildlife land. It 
takes up the objectives and planning procedures (pp. 1-4), importance of ani- 
mal life to agriculture (pp. 5-14), essential requirements of wildlife (pp. 15-16), 
wildlife conservation practices (pp. 17-12), establishment of conservation prac- 
tices (pp. 43-60), and control of wildlife damage (pp. 61-68). A list of co- 
operating State and Federal agencies and of 50 references to the literature cited 
and a subject index are included. 

The mole, its life-history, habits, and economic importance, R. S. Mao- 
DOUGALL (Highland and Ag?'. Soc. Scot. Trans., 5. ser., 54 (1942), pp. 80-107, 
figs. 8). 

Rabbit raising, G. S. Templeton, F. G. Ashbrook, and C. E. Kellogg (U. S. 
Dept. Int, Fish and Wildlife Serv., Conserv. Bui. 25 (1942), pp. II-\-6S, figs. 
35). — ^This supersedes Farmers| Bulletin 1730 (E. S. R., 72, p. 375). 

The animal parasites of the fox squirrel (Sciurus niger rufiventer) and 
the gray squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis carolinensis) , J. Uhrich and 
E. Graham (Anat. Rec., 81 (1941), No. 4, 8up., p. 65). — Examination of 100 fox 
squirrels from southeastern Kansas resulted in the finding of the following 
parasites: Einieria sp. in 65 percent; an unidentified sporozoan 1; an unidenti- 
fied amoeba 1 ; Catenotaenia sp. 2 ; cysts of Taenia pisiformis 1 ; HcUgmodcndrium 
hassalli 15; Trichostrongylus calcaratus 7; Rictularia sp. 1; Ascaris sp. 1; 
Uoplopsyllus affinis and Orchopeas tmekhami 63 ; Neohaematopinus sciurinus 47 ; 
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Dennacentor variahilis 7; an itch mite, family Sarcoptidae, 1; and Troinhicula 
sp. and AtricholacJaps gJasgowi in 15 percent. 

A survey of the endoparasites of the di^jestive and respiratory tracts of 
the Hunfiiiriiin partrid^fo (Perdix perdix perdix Linn.) in Whitman 
County, Washington, L. Bruggek. (Wash. State Col). (Anat. Jicc., 81 (iP-ff )• 
No. 4* Sup., p. 134)- — The examination of 10 i partridges collected between 
October 11)40 and September 1941 revealed an incidence of 3.9 percent of 
Jletcrakis gallinae. Protozoan parasites were not found. Check specimens 
of Chinese pheasants (Phasianus colchicus torquaUis) and bobwbite quail 
{Colinus virginionua texanns) showed both //. gall mac and species of Eimeria. 

Breeding woodcock populations, A. T. Studiiolme and It. T. Noreis. (Pa. 
Expt.Sta.et ah). {Auk, 50 (1942), No. 2, pp. 220-233). 

Food of toads in Oklahoma, C. C. Smith and A. N. Brago {A7iat. Rcc., 81 
(IO 4 I), No. Sup., p. 111). — Rei)ort is made of (he findings in the stomach 
contents of several hundred toads representing Jinfo amvricunns a^nericanus, B. 
cognatns, B. couipactilis, and B. iroodhousu woodhousii. 

The fauna of forest-huiiius layers in Xcav York, T. II. Eaton, Jr., and R. F. 
Chandler, Jr. {[New York] Cornell 8ta. Mem. 247 (1042), pp. 26, figs. 2).— 
The i)rimary mechanical factors in converting forest litter to the organic por- 
tion of humus layers are apjLarently arthropods and earthworms. Fine mull 
and the inor humus layers (onsist Largely of fecal material, while coarse mull 
in northeastern second-growth hardwood forests consists largely of mixed organic 
and mineral matter which has passed through earthworms or associated arthro- 
pods. There appeared to be no distinct faunal difftu’cnces between fline mull, 
matted mor, granular mor, and greasy mor, and earthworms are normally absent 
from these, but the arthropod population is large. Arthropods are most active in 
the surface of humus layers and present in declining numbers through all hori- 
zons containing organic matter. 

Index VI to the literature of American economic entomology, January 1, 
1035, to December 31, 1939, compiled by M. Coixord, edited by E. P. Feilt 
and S. W. Bromley {College Park, Md.: Amer. Assoc. Econ. Ent., 10 42, pp. 
[IP] +815). — A continuation of this index (E. S. R., 80, p. 222). 

An apparatus for obtaining interval collections of insects, W. R. Horsfall 
and A. V. Tulleb. (Ark. Expt. Sta.). {Ent. News, 53 {IO42), No. 9, pp. 253-258, 
figs. 5). 

On the preparation and preservation of Insects, with particular refer- 
ence to Coleoptera, J. M. Vatj:ntine. (U. S. D. A.). {Smithsn. Misc. Collect., 
103 (1042), No. 6, pp. [n+16, figs. 5). 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1042), 
No. 5, pp. 673, 701, 780-704, 2 ). — Contributions presented (E. S. R., 88, p. 

361) are: Ixodes dentatus From Iowa, by C. R. Joyce and G. W. Eddy (p. 673) 
(Iowa State Col.) ; A Further Note on Wood-Boring by the Drugstore Beetle 
[Weevil], by E. G. Linsley (p. 701) (Univ. Calif.) (E. S. R., 88, p. 72) ; Control 
of Flea Beetles on Potatoes at New Church, Virginia, in 1941, by L. D. Anderson 
and H. G. Walker (pp. 780-781) (Va. Truck Expt. Sta.) ; Toxicity of Certain 
Acid Amides and Their N-Substituted Derivatives to Codling Moth Larvae, by 

E. H. Siegler and C. V. Bowen (pp. 781-784), Toxicity of Sulfanilamide and 
Related Compounds to the Codling Moth Larvae, by E. H. Siegler and H. L. 
Haller (p. 784), Refrigeration Test of Transforming Codling Moth Larvae, by 

F. W. Carlson (p. 787), Effect of Certain Larvicides on the Overwintering Larvae 
of the Clear Lake Gnat, by C. C. Deonler and A. W. Lindquist (pp. 738-789), 
Mixing Poisoned Bait for the Tobacco Budworm, by F. S. Chamberlin and A. H. 
Madden (pp. 789-790), Two Activators for Pyrethrlns in Ply Sprays, by B. R. 
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McGovrun and W. N. Sullivan (p. 7J)2), and Thu Naturu of “Coljall” Onrc? Recom- 
mended for Control of the Tobacco Ilornworin, by R. II. Carter (pp. 71)2-71)3) 
(all U. S. D. A.) ; The Present Status of Parlatoria chinensis Marlatt in St. Ijouis, 
by J. A. Denning (pp. 784-785) ; A Continuation of the Studies of the Relative 
effects on Insect Metabolism of Temperature Derived From Constant and Varied 
Sources, by T. J. Headlee (pp. 785-78G) (N. J. Stas.) (E. S. R., 85, p. 500) ; The 
Introduction and Recovery of Trifmolcus mnrganiine Ashm. in California, by 
P. De Bach (p. 787), and The Resistance of Citrus Thrips to Tartar Emetic-- 
Sucrose Treatment, hy A. M. Boyce, C. O. Persinji;, and C. S. Barnhart (pp. 7U0- 
791) (both Calif. Citrus Sta.) ; A Killing and Preserving Fluid for Immature 
Insects, by J. M. Hutzel and A. Peter.son (p. 788) (Ohio State Univ.) ; Brasaiva 
rampestris L. and llnplianus raphanialrum L. as Breeding Hosts of the Green 
Peach Aphid, by W. A. Shands, T. E. Bronson, and G. W. Simi>son (pp. 71)1-792) 
(U. S. D. A. coop. Maine Sta.) ; The Median L(‘thal Do.se of Calcium Arsenate for 
the Honeybee, by O. H. Graham (pp. 71)3-791) (Tex. A. and M. Col.) ; and The 
Vetch Bruchid in Georgia, by J. L. Weimer and T. L. Bissell (p. 794) (U. S. D. A. 
coop. Ga. Sta.). 

[Contributions to a ta.xononiic symposium] (Jour. Econ. Ent., S5 (19Jf2), 
No. 5, pp. 752-767).— Contributions presented at a Taxonomy Symposium held in 
California in 1941 are: The Needs of Systematic Entomology, by G. F. Ferris 
(pp. 732-738) ; The Signiticance of Taxonomy in the General Field of Economic 
Entomology, by E. O. E.ssig (pj). 739-743), and The Pre.sent Status of Ento- 
mological Nomenclature, by E. G. Linsley (pp. 758-791) (both Univ. Calif.) ; 
The Relation of Taxonomy to Biological Control, by C. P. (3ausen (pp. 744-748), 
and Fundjimeutal Taxonomic Problems in Quarantine and Nursery Inspection, by 
C. P. W. Mueseheck (pp. 75iI-758) (both U. S. D. A.) ; and The Significance of 
Economic Entomology in the Field of Insect Taxonomy, by T. H. Prison (pp. 749- 
752) (111. Nat. Hist. Survey). 

Connecticut State entomologist, forty-first report^ 1941, R. B. Fuiend 
ET AL. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. et ah). (Connecticut [Nexo Haven^ Sta. Bui. 
//6/ (19Jf2), pp. Vi'^-5Jf8+[3], fws. 9).— A progress report (E. S. R., 86, p. 64) 
noting studies by M. P. Zappe, L. A. Devaux, J. T. Ashwortb, H. A. Merrill, R. C. 
Botsford, P. Gannan, W. T. Brigham. ,T. C. Schread, G. R. Smith, J. F. Townsend, 
N. Turner, R. L. Beard, J. P. Johnson, R. B. Friend, H. H. Chaml)erlin, P. P. 
Wallace, G. II. Plumb, and A. DeCaprio on control of the gypsy moth, Dutch 
elm disease, rodent and mosquito control, parasiti' work, alternate hosts of the 
parasites of the oriental fruit motii, apple maggot and European red mite con- 
trol, nonsulfur sprays with special stickers compared with standard materials 
for control of apple insects, European corn borer, squash vine borer, white grubs, 
pales weevil injury to white pine plantings in New England, elm bark beetles, 
and miscellaneous insects, as well as reports on conference of Connecticut 
entomologists, nursery and apiary insi)t?ction, and Japanese beetle quarantine 
enforcement. 

Tho tenth annual Insect population summary of Kansas, 1940, R. C. 

Smith and E. G. Ketxy. (Kans. Expt. Sta.). (Kans. Acad. Sci. Trans., 44 
(19 41), pp. 241-^56 ). — A continuation of this annual summary (E. S. R., 84, 
p. 495). 

[Entomological studies in Mississippi], C. Lyle (Miss. Farm Res. [HHssis- 
sippi Sta.], 5 (1942), No. 11, pp. i, 8). — These pages include Protection of Corn 
From Weevils (p. 1) and Control of Cattle Grubs or Warbles (p. 8). 

[Entomological investigations by tho North Carolina Station] (North 
Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1941, pp. 40, -Ji, 45-40, -{5). —A progress report (E. S. R., 86, 
p. 66) which contains notes on the influence of warm spring evenings on codling 
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moth activity; the woolly apple aphid; dusting for control .berry mites; 

the blueberry mite, a new pest of blueberries; and control of pickleworms by 
dusting. 

Proceedings of the Entomological Society of British Columbia (Ent. Soc, 
Brit. Columbia Proc. 39 pp. 55).— Contributions prescMiinl (E S. R., 87, 

p. 90) include: Biology of the Klamath Midge Chirwwmus ntahensi\ (Diptera: 
Chironomidae), by D. E. Bonnell and D. C. Mote (pp. 3-7) (Oreg. Expt. Sta.) ; 
The Black Witch Moth Erehus odora (L.) in British Columbia (pp. 7-9) and 
Notes on Some Wood-Boring Beetles of Saanich, Vancouver Island, B. C. (CoU'op- 
tera: Cerambycidae and Buprestidae) (pp. 9-13), both by G. A. Hardy; The 
Apple Sawfly Hoplocampa testudinca Klug. on Vancouver Island, British Co- 
lumbia, by W. Downes and H. Andison (pp. 13-10) ; The Advance of the Codling 
Moth in British Columbia, by B. Hoy (pp. 10-19) ; Eff('ct of Lime and Lime- 
Sulphur on the Larvicidal Value of Cryolite, by J. Marshall (pp. 19~li0) ; A 
Xotee on Laclius sp., a Parasite of the Carpet Beetle {Anthrcnna scruphularidc 
(L.) (Hymenoptera : Bethylidao) ) (pp. 21-22) and Insects and Other Arthropods 
in Buildings in British Columbia (pp. 2.3-29), both by G. J. Six^ncor; The Results 
of Further Work Done on the Control of (Jrain Mites in British Columbia, by 
H. F. Olds (pp. 29-32) ; and Notes on the Laboratory Rearing of Some Canadian 
Ticks (Acarina), by J. D. Gregson (pp. 32-35). 

Insect and other pests of 1941, A. E. Cameron {HighUind and Agr. Soc. 
Scot. Trans., 5. ser., 54 {1942), pp. 108-130, figs. 25).— This annual review 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 353) considers the status of insects and other pests aff(*cting 
stored products. 

Recent quarantine adjustments giving increased consideration to bio- 
logical findings, T. L. Aamodt and A. G. Ruggles {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), 
2^0. 5, pp. 765-770). 

The requirements of parasites for more than hosts, G. N. Wolcott. 
(P. R. Univ. Expt. Sta.). {8cic7ire, 96 {1942), No. 2492, pp. 317-318). 

Synthetic organic compounds as potential insecticides, L. K. Smith. (U. S. 
D. A.). {Indus, and Engin. Chem., 34 {1942), No. 4i PP- 499-501). — Attention is 
called to some of the synthetic organic compounds that have been tested and 
found to possess suflicient insecticidal value to warrant more exten.sive trial. 

Insecticidal properties of 1,3-indandiones — effect of acyl groups, L. B. 
Kilgore, J. H. Ford, and W. C. Wolfe {hidus. and Engin. Chem., 34 {1942), No. 4, 
pp. 494 - 497 , fig. 1). — The acylated 1,3-lndandiones have been found to be very 
toxic to houseflies when tested according to the Peet-Grady insecticide bio-assay 
method. The profound effect of the various acylations upon the insecticidal 
properties of this series of new compounds provides an opportunity to study the 
relation between organic chemical structure and insect toxicity. The insect 
toxicity of the acylated indandiones was increased as the number of carbon atoms 
in the acyl radical was increased from 2 to 5. Thereafter the activity toward 
flies decreased. The isomeric valeryl-l,3-indandiones exhibited powerful insecti- 
cidal action approaching that of the pyrethrins, but their action is not sufladently 
rapid for use alone in contact fly sprays. Accordingly, their applications appear 
to be as a sub-stitute for the major portion of pyrethrum extractives, especially 
in the more concentrated insecticides. The laboratory preparation of these new 
compounds is described, as well as the details of the biological evaluation against 
houseflies. 

Free nicotine in arsenical and cryolite dust mixtures, E. H. Floyd, I. J. 
Becnel, and C. 0. Eddy. (La. Expt Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, 
pp. <?2d-625).— Experiments with concentrated nicotine dust mixed with various 
diluents and insecticides are reported. A combination with cryolite and basic 
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copi)er sulfate gave perfect control of aphids and the other Insects attacking 
cucumbers and the yield of fruit was significantly greater than that secured from 
the plats treated according to the established method of control with bordeaux, 
lead arsenate, and nicotine sulfate spray. The yield of squash was nearly doubled 
where Mils form of nicotine was used in a dust treatment which consisted of 
cryolht, basic copper sulfate, nicotine, and Pyrax, as compared to the same 
treatment where 05 percent free nicotine was used or where no nicotine was 
used in the dusts. It was the most effective aphicide used in calcium arsenate 
mixtures in controlling the cotton aphid in field experiments, and it was as 
effective as nicotine sulfate in calcium arsenate for reducing the aphid population. 
In laboratory experiments it was compatible with and effective in killing cotton 
aphids when tested wifh 10 different diluents. 

The influence insecticides added to soils on growth and yield of certain 
plants, D. B. Scott, Jr., and E. H. Karr {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (19^2), No. 5, pp. 
702-708, figs. }). — Rei>ort Is made of observations on high concentrations of lead 
arsenate, natural cryolite, and calcium arsenate in sandy loam and clay loam 
soils and their effect upon the growth and yield of bush lima beans and bell 
peppers grown in treated soils. “Lead arsenate and calcium arsenate at all 
concentrations employed in the soil resulted in a considerable reduction of the 
plant growth, yields, and root development. Natural cryolite in the soil, however, 
had little effect upon the plants other than slight reductions in the length of the 
tap root in the 8,000 lb. per foot-acre concentrations in sandy loam. Soluble 
fluorine in the soil, derived from the addition of natural cryolite, was noticeably 
reduced after the experiment as revealed by the soil analyses at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment. Determinations of the soluble arsenic in the 
soils support previous reports by other investigators that arsenic remains in the 
soluble toxic form in certain types of soil for a number of years.” 

Insecticides to control bollworni, boll weevil, cotton aphid, and cotton 
flea hopper, K. P. Ewing and R. W. Morel.\nd. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Ecm. 
Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, pp. 025-629). — In the experiments reported, basic copper 
arsenate mixed with sulfur or lime produced higher yields of cotton than calcium 
arsenate, lead arsenate, or cryolite for the control of the bollworm and the boll 
weevil and higher yields than sulfur or sulfur-arsenical mixtures for the control 
of the cotton flea hopper. The increase in aphids following dusting with basic 
copper arsenate and sulfur was less than half as great as that following dusting 
with calcium arsenate or zinc-safened calcium arsenate. On cotton dusted with 
calcium arsenate there were 3.6 times as many apliids when 0.5 percent of 
rotenone was added as when 1 porc^ait of nicotine was added. Calcium arsenate 
containing zinc sulfate did not show much promise in holding down aphids. 

The control of pillbugs and sowbugs, R. M. Bohart and A. Mallis. (Univ. 
Calif.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 5, pp. 654-658). — Laboratory experi- 
ments were conducted with 26 different materials with a view to determining their 
relative toxicity to ArmadilUdium vulgare (Latr.) and sowbugs {Porcellio spp.). 
At a concentration of 5 lb. to 1,000 sq. ft. the materials found ineffective were 
basic lead arsenate, tartar emetic, sodium fluoride, natural cryolite, dlcyclohexyla- 
mine dinitro-o-cyclohexylphenate, nicotine bentonite (5 percent nicotine), nicotine 
sulfate dust (10 percent nicotine sulfate), derris dust (two mixtures), phenothia- 
zlne, sulfur dust, and hydrated lime. Partially effective (64 to 83 percent mortality 
after 3 weeks) were acid lead arsenate, copper carbonate, sodium fluosillcate, and 
P 3 rethrum dust (0.2 percent pyrethrins). Highly lethal at 5 lb. to 1,000 sq. ft. 
and arranged in descending order of toxicity based on lOwer dosages were mer- 
curic chloride, sodium arsenlte, paris green, mercurous chloride, sodium arsenate, 
manganese arsenate, calcium arsenate, copper cyanide, and white arsenic. Of 
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these, calcium arsenate appears to be the most practical from the standpoint of 
cost, availability, nnd plant injury. 

In a separate laboratory experiment with three insecticides it was observed 
that par is green and copper cyanide were capable of causing considerable mor- 
tality purely by contact with the under surface of the body. Calcium arsenate was 
the least toxic of the three as a contact poison. 

Field tests using calcium arsenate (3 to 5 lb. to 1,000 sq. ft.) gave satisfactory 
results. 

Insecticide tests for cotton aphid and boll weevil control during 1041, 
I. J, Becnel and E. II. Floyd. (La. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), 
No. 5, pp. 623-626). — Experimtaits conducted in two localities with calcium arse- 
nate alone and with other inalerials to determine their effect upon the cotton aphid, 
the boll weevil, and upon tlie yield of seed cotton are reported, the results being 
analyzed statistically. The cotton aphid and boll weevil infestations were lowest 
on plats receiving calcium arsenate plus 1 percent nicotine, the average yield 
increase over the checks being 35t) lb. of seed cottori per acre ; with calcium arsenate 
plus 10 percent sulfur and 0.5 percent rotenone 1(»8 lb. ; with calcium arsenate plus 
10 percent sulfur and O.li percent pyrethrins 258 lb., and with calcium arsenate 
alone 323 lb. 

Control of insects in fourteen ttioiisaiid corn bins, M. D. Farrar and W. P. 
Flint. (111. Nat. Hist. Survey, 111. Expt. Sta., and U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 35 (19^2), No. 5, pp. 615-619). — Of 12 fumigating mixtures tested at several 
dosage levels to determine their re.spective toxicity to grain insects, those offering 
the most promise as highly toxic fumigants for shelled corn in steel bins are ethyl- 
ene dicbloride-carbon tetrachloride (3-1) -methyl bromide 10 percent, propylene 
dichlorlde-carbon tetrachloride (, ‘1-1) -methyl bromide 10 percent, and Ethide- 
carhon tetrachloride and chloropicr in-carbon tetrachloride. Satisfactory if suffi- 
cient dosage is used are ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride (3-1), carbon 
bisulfide, carbon tetrachloride-carbon bisulfide (4-1), and similar proprietary mix- 
tures. Methyl bromi<lo when used alone was not a satisfactory grain fumigant 
in steel bins. 

Stem galls of sugar-cane induced witli insect extracts, J. P. Martin, 
(Hawaii. Sugar Planters’ Expt. Sta.). {Ecicncc, 96 (/.9//2), No. 2480^ p. 39 ). — 
Reference is made to the production in ItioG of stem galls of sugarcane, for the first 
time, by artificial inoculations of extracts of the green leafhopper Draeoula- 
cephala moUipcfi, and evidence is presented indicating that the stimulus to gall 
formation is chemical in nature. In studies in 1941 galls were produced with an 
extract prepared from adults of the corn leafhopptT Percyrinus maidin and the 
pink sugarcane mealybug Triovymuif sacchari. It was shown that stem galls 
(hwelopod when extracts prepared from the corn and green leaf hoppers were ster- 
ilized at 15 lb. steam pressure for 20 min., thus indicating that the stimulus to gall 
formation is chemical rather than biological in nature. 

Tbo use of frass in the identification of forest insect damage, R. F. Morris 
(Canad. Ent., 74 {1942), No. 9, pp. 164-167, fig. 1). — This contribution Includes a 
frass key for the identification of certain spruce defoliators. 

Lice and some other external parasites of domestic animals and poultry 
in the Province of Quebec, W. E. Whitehead {Mavdonald Col., McOill Univ., 
Farm Bui. 7 {1942), pp. 27, pis. 6, figs. 2). 

The nymphal development for the [American cock] roach (Periplaneta 
americana L.) , J. T. Griffiths and O. E. Tauber. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
N. Y. Ent. Soc., 50 {1942), No. 3, pp. 263-272, llg. 1).—At a temperature of 20® 
C. (84.2® F.) the female American cockroach generally required 11 and the male 
12 Instars before reaching maturity. More stadia are necessary for some indi- 
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vlduals. It is suggested that this increase may be due to unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions or bodily injury. The males averaged 276 (range 196-346) jiiul 
the females 251 days (range 171-360) to complete their development at 20°. Sim- 
ilarly, at room temperature the females became adults sooner than did the males. 
Under laboratory conditions and at room temperature a complete reproductive 
cycle (“egg to egg”) may be passed in about 243 days, but normally it takes about 
15 mo. The entire life span (egg to “natural” death ) usually extends over a period 
of about 630 days, but may last for more than 1,200 days. The regeneration of 
certain parts, such as portions of lost appendjiges, is possible throughout nymphal 
development. 

The compound 4,6-dinltro-o-cresol as a cockroach poison, J. B. Gauan. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {19Jf2)t Eo. 5, pp. 669-673 ). — In toxicity 
tests against the American cockroach 4,6-dinitro-o-cresol was found to be more 
toxic and to kill more rapidly than either sodium fluoride or pyrethrum within a 
3-day period, being more elective at a 5-percent concentration than pyrethrum 
at 5 i^ercent or sodium fluoride at 50 percent. Exi^osiire to the air in a room for 
7 days did not destroy the toxicity of a 10-percent dust. In tests designed to 
eliminate the possibility of ingestion the compound was highly effective as a 
contact insecticide. Of seven materials tested as diluents, talc and redwood bark 
flour were found to be the most effective. 

Tartar emetic for thrips control on greenhouse carnations, R. D. Eicumann 
{Washington Eta. Bui. 417 {1942), pp. 35, figs. 10 ). — The onion thrips and the 
gladiolus thrips injure carnations in Wasjiingion groetdionst's by rupturing the 
petal surface and ingesting the pigmented plant juices and by so doing produce 
decolorized areas. Since thrips spend most of the time inside the flowers bait type 
sprays are superior to contact insecticides. From 1 to 1.5 lb. of tartar emetic 
plus 3 lb. of white sugar per 100 gal, of spray gave excellent results. The varieties 
less susceptible to evidence of thrips damage have proved valuable to carnation 
producers. 

Control of the tobacco thrips on shade-grown tobacco in Connecticut, 
A. W. Morrill, Jr. (U. S. D. A. coop. Conn. [New Haven] Expt. Sta.). {Jour. 
Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, pp. 646-649, fig. i).— The results of experiments 
conducted with shade-grown tobacco at Windsor, Conn., from 1936 to 1941, in- 
clusive, for the control of the tobacco thrips are reported, the details for 1938-41 
being given In table form. 

Control of plant bugs in citrus groves, J. R. Watson. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). 
{Citrus Indus., 23 {1942), No. 11, pp. 4~^) 

A study of leafhopper feeding injury to food manufacture and water- 
vapor loss of grape leaves, H. W. Brody, N. F. Childers, and G. E. Marshall. 
(Ohio State Univ. and Purdue Univ.). {Amer. Fruit Grower, 61 {1941), No. 8, 

pp. 6, 14, fins. 4)- 

The place of concentrated sprays in the pea aphid control program, 
H. Glasgow. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta. et al.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), 
No. 5, pp. 649-653, figs. 3).— Ileport is made of work conducted during the past 5 
yr. with a view to determining the practicability of using highly concentrated 
sprays for pea aphid control. 

The summer host of Aphis fabae Scop., M. G. Jones {Bui. Ent. Res.. 33 
{1942), No. 3, pp. 161-169 ). — Experiments have shown that when spring migiants 
of A. fahac from Euonymus europaeus and Vihumum opulus are given a choice of 
summer host plants enclosed by a muslin cage they col nize bean first and then 
sugar beet. Dock, poppy, and Chenopodium are colonized in no very definite 
order, but thistle is the last plant to be infested. Further infestation of sur- 
rounding plants takes place rapidly by means of apterae, which migrate actively 
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and colonize plants at random. The total number of aphids on the summer host 
plants is of the same order as the times of colonization. The effect of parasites 
and predators is proportional to the numbers present and to the size of the colony. 

Propagation of black scale on potato sprouts, S. E. Flanders. (Calif. 
Citrus Expt. Sta.). {Jour, Econ. Ent,, 35 {li)J,2), ISo. 5, pp, 687-689, figs, 2),— 
An account of the use of green potato sprouts for the mass propagation of black 
scale, which use is now as well established as is the use of bleached sprouts for 
the production of mealybugs. 

Control of hemipterous cotton insects by the use of dusts, J. R. Eyeb 
and J. T. Medler. (N. Mex. Expt. Sta. et al.). {Jour, Econ, Ent., 35 {1942), 
No, 5, pp, 630-634, fig. 1). — Of the pentatomid and mirid plant bugs that injure 
cotton in the irrigated valb'ys of southern New Mexico, Adciphocoris supcrhns 
(Uhl.) and species of the genera Lygus and Chlorochroa are the most important. 
In a block experiment conducted at State College in 1941 a snb.stantial incroa.se in 
the yield of cotton was found to result from the use o.'* dusts of paris green and 
sulfur and (‘alcium arsenate and sulfur. These arsenical-." ulfur combinations also 
produced relatively high mortalities in the case of three spec'ies, i. e., Say stinkbug, 
L, hesperus, and A. superhus, confined in large field cages. 

Cooperative distribution of organisms causing milky disease of Japanese 
beetle grubs, R. T. White and S. R. Dutky. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 
35 {1942), No, 5, pp. 670~68J). — Report is made of the progress of colonization 
work conducted by the V. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 11 
States and the District of Columbia in the distribution of milky di.sease organisms 
with a view to accelerating their natural spread. 

Laboratory tests of organic fumigants for wirevvorms, R. S. Lehman. 
(U. S. D. a. coop. Wash, and Idaho Expt. Stas.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), 
Ao. 5, pp. 659-601). — In a series of experiments conducted for the purpose of 
determining the effectiveness of various liquid organic compounds, 114 in number, 
as fumigants against wireworms, particularly the Pacific oast wireworm and the 
sugar beet wireworm in the soil, the median lethal concemtration of 57 was 
determined. In this .series allyl Isothiocyanate prov(‘d to bo the most toxic com- 
pound tested. When it was u.sed in air alone in earlier experiments by the 
author (E. S. R., 70, p. 511) practically the same results were obtained. Of all 
the fumigants tested in these experiments 10 showed median lethal concentra- 
tions lower than carbon disulfide and 4G higher. “Of the 9 compounds that were 
more toxic than carbon di.sulfide in air alone, only 3 were more toxic in the soil, 
and the relative toxicity w^as much less. The soil evidently ab.sorbs much of the 
fumigant, making it less available to the Insect. It is also true, as other (unpub- 
lished) tests have shown, that in the field diffusion plays an imix)rtant part. 
Thus chloropicrin, which is 14.3 times as toxic as carbon disulfide in soil in the 
laboratory, is only twice as toxic in the field. Allyl isothiocyanate, which is 29.3 
times as toxic in the laboratory, has about the same toxicity as carbon disulfide 
in the field. The greater toxicity of carbon disulfide to wireworms in the field 
is probably due to its ability to diffuse and its small loss by absorption in the 
soil.’’ 

The relative toxicities of some of the compounds tested as compared with car- 
bon disulfide, when used both in soil and in air alone, are presented in a table. 

Control of flea beetles on cigar-wrapper tobacco with cube dust In the 
Florida-Georgla area, F. S. Chamberlin and A. H. Madden. (U. S. D. A. coop. 
Fla. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, pp, 634-637),— Report is 
made of experiments conducted at Quincy, Fla., 1938^-40, to determine the proper 
schedule and number of applications of a cube root and tobacco dust mixture 
containing 1 percent of rotenone for the control of the tobacco flea beetle on 
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cigar-wrapper tobacco. The results indicate that the most profitable schedule 
may be expected to vary from season to season. One application per week, with 
a total of 11 applications for the season, gave the most economical control 
under conditions of heavy infestation, while 1 application every 10 days, with 
a total of 3 applications per season, was sufficient with a very light infestation. 
The authors are led to conclude that 1 application per week from transplanting 
time until the crop approaches maturity will normally give adequate protection. 

Toxicity of acrylonitrile, chloroacetonitrilo, ethylene dichloride, and 
other fumigants to the confused flour beetle, II. H. Richardson and A. H. 
Casanges. (U. S. D. a.). {Jour, Econ. Ent., 35 {19/f2), No. 5, pp. 66Jf-0G8, 
figs. 2). — Laboratory tests of the toxicity of certain chemicals as fumigants 
against the confused flour beetle in 5-hr. exposures at 25° C. are reported. 
Small volumes of chemicals as volatile as carbon disulfide were conveniently 
measured by use of a small hypodermic syringe attached to a micropipette. 
Acrylonitrile and chloroacetonitrile were the most toxic chemicals and appear 
worth further study as fumigants. They were also very toxic to the bedbug. 
“Other chemicals tested are listed by groups approximately in the order of decreas- 
ing toxicity, as follows: (1) Methyl bromide, 1,1-dichloro-l-nitropropane, and 
1,1-dichloro-l-nitroethane, (2) methjd allyl chloride, methyl allyl bromide, and 
ethylene oxide, (3) carbon disulfide, and (4) ethyl bromide. Ethylene dichloride 
was found to have a delayed killing action which increased mortality consider- 
ably over a period of about 20 days after fumigation. A noninflammable mixture 
with carbon tetrachloride (3:1 by volume) also showed a latent effect, but the 
carbon tetrachloride added little or nothing to toxicity. Judging only from the 
mortality produced after 20 days, ethylene dichloride is not far below methyl 
bromide in the toxicity scale. However, beetles fumigated with these low con- 
centrations of ethylene dichloride may lay viable eggs before death, and the 
dosages must be increased to prevent egg laying.” 

Three ciirciilionid pests of the oiticica nut, L. Pyenson (Jour. Econ. Ent., 
35 (1942) f No. 5, pp, 715-718, figs. 2). — Report is made of observations on three 
curculionid pests of the oiticica tree {Lieania rigida), namely, Conolrachelus 
licaniae Marsh, and two undetermined or possibly new species of the genus in the 
river valleys of Brazil. It is pointed out that recently the nuts of this tree have 
become of commercial imiiortance as a source of a fairly light colored oil which 
greatly resembles tiing oil in odor and in many of its other physical and chemical 
properties. 

Life history, habits, and control of the beanstalk weevil Sternechus 
paliidatus in the Estancia Valley, New Mexico, J. G. Shaw and J. R. Douglass 
( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 816 (1942), pp. 36, figs. 19).— 8. paludatus (Casey), a 
new pest of bean plants, is found in the foothills of the Manzano Mountains which 
border the Estancia Valley on the west. In the spring most of the weevils leave 
their natural host. New Mexican locust {Roiinia neonwxicana) , to feed on young 
bean plants in nearby fields. Damage or destruction of both hosts occurs from 
oviposltion scars, larvae feeding within the stems and leaf petioles, and external 
feeding on tender areas by the adult. Life history studies revealed that the 
weevil has only one generation, and only the overwintered females oviposit. 
Eggs are deposited from May through August. Young bean plants were used 
for developmental studies, and sections of stems containing eggs and subsequently 
larvae were held in test tubes for observation. Full-grown larvae enter the soil 
to pupate, and to observe subterranean development a special rack to hold soil 
was constructed. The ends and bottom, made of wood, supported parallel pieces 
of glass, and adjoining these plates cells were molded to accommodate each 
larva. The developmental period from egg to adult required from about 50 to 
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70 days, and the rate of development compared with the average mean tempera- 
ture suggests a linear relationship. Adults hibernate successfully in litter in the 
ponderosa pine and nut pine forest zones. Temperature seems to be the sole 
factor in influencing emergence from hibernation. Activity begins at about 
45® F. The only known Insect enemies of tliis weevil affect the egg stage, 
namely, a thrips and nymphs of the insidious flower bug Ovirn^ insidiosiis (Say), 
llest control with insecticides under laboratory conditions was obtained with 
barium fliiosilicate and zinc arsonite, the former having an immediate effect 
and the latter a much more delayed oiie. 

Certain plume moths of economic importance in California, W. H. 
Lanok, Jr. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., So (1942), No. 5, pp. 718-724, 
figs. 6). — Report is made of the study of live spe<*ies of Pterophoridae of the 
genus PlatypiiUa, which cause damage of economic importance in California either 
to agriculturally grown plants or, in one case, to plants of importance as sources 
of nectar for honeybees, namely, P. cardnUlactyla (Riley), P. antirrhina Lange, 
P. uHlUamsii Grinnell, P. fuscicomis Z(‘ller, and certain races of P. pica Wlsm. 

A survey of biological destruction of cactus on Nebraska range land, 
M. W. Pedfbsen. (Nehr. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amvr. Soc. Agron., 3j (194^)f No. 
8, pp. 769-770).— A survey of the destruction of cacti (Opuntia hemifusa and 
O. frngilis) on the range in the hard lands and sand hills near Valentine, Nebr., 
the caterpillar of a pyralid moth of the genus McHtara, thought to be M. den- 
taia, is reported. The author’s observations indicate that in the areas covered 
the spread of these cacti is being effectively controlled by this caterpillar. Wliile 
the ecology of this insect has not been worked out for this area, observations 
indicate that its activity should he taken into consideration in range management 
of short-grass vegetation. 

Supplementary control measures for codling moth, A. M. Woodside (Vir- 
ginia 8ta. Bui. 342 ( 1942 ), pp. 1.9, figs. 6). — Increasing diflieulty in the control of 
codling moth by sprays has stimulated de'mand for information on the effective- 
ness of packing shed and general orchard sanitation, scraping of the trees, treat- 
ing cavities and decayed places, proper pruning practices, chemically treated 
hands, and bait traps. This publication notes that a tightly constructed packing 
shed traps many moths escaping from orchard crates and storage. Cocoons in 
boxes can be killed by submergence in boiling water for 1 min. Prop poles should 
be stacked outside the orchard. Thinning in heavily infested orchards kills 
many larvae if this fruit is destroyed properly. Hibernating worms may be 
killed by scraping off the rough bark and burning It during the winter. Experi- 
mental results show that proper banding will reduce infestation 35 to 50 percent. 
Reductions of about 50 percent in fruit infestation have been obtained where a 
bait trap was used in each tree in time to catch the earliest of the spring-brood 
flight. 

[Codling moth control] (Vermont Sta. Bui 495 (1942), pp. SO, 31, fig. 1).— 
The result.*? of further studies on moth flight by M. B. Cummings and C. H. 
Blasberg (E. S. R., 86, p. 358) are reported. 

A study of codling moth oviposition in a mixed pear orchard, C. C. 
Hathnoh (Jour. Ent. Soc. South. Africa, 5 (1942), pp. 137-146). 

Biological control of the codling moth in South Africa, R. I. Nel (Jour. 
Ent. Soc. South. Africa, 5 (lOWy PP- 118-137). 

Methyl bromide fumigation to control oriental fruit moth on dormant 
nursery stock, A. C. Johnson, E. M. Livinc.btone, and J. W. Butoeb. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 5, pp. 674-677, figs. 2).— In the search 
for a quick and economical method for the treatment of nursery stock hosts of 
the oriental fruit moth tests were made of trichloroethylene, ethyl formate, 
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methyl bromide, a mixture of ethylene oxide and ethylene dichloride, and ethylene 
dlchlorlde alone, and methyl bromide was selected as the most promising. All 
stages of the Insect were tested, the eggs and larvae being the most resistant. 
Dosages of 1.6 lb. of methyl bromide per 1,000 cu. ft. for a period of 4 hr. at 60° F. 
or 1 lb. at 70° were found to be lethal to overwintering larvae (the stage occurring 
on dormant nursery stock) in atmo‘^‘plieric fumigations. Recommended dosages 
for commercial use were 3 lb. pi'r 1,(X)0 cu. ft. for 4 hr. at 60° or 2 lb. for 4 hr. 
at 70°. 

Investigations on tlie control of the Kuropean corn borer (Connecticut 
[New Haven] Sta. Bui. 462 (1942), pp. 549-591, figs. 16). — This contribution is 
presented in two parts, as follows: 

/. Biological aspects, R. L. Beard (pp. 551-566). — Research conducted in 
1!)40 and 1041 indicated that during the egg-laying i)eri()d of the European 
(orn borer moth eggs are dt'posited on plants smaller than the inidwhorl stage. 
When eggs are deposited on plants smaller than the late whorl stage few of 
the emerging larvae bt'comc established. Beyond this stage of plant growth 
a gradient of survival increasing in the older plant stages appoar.s. Due to 
escape from oviposition and inability to support larvae, plants smaller than 
the late whorl stage at the time of moth flight are not likely to be severely 
infested. The principal primary infestation is in the ta.ssel in plants larger 
than the midwhorl stage and smaller than the early silking stage. Tlie tassel 
in plants larger than the early silking stage does not support larvae, and the 
borers which were residtait there secondarily infe.st other parts of the plant. 
Stalks absorb the principal part of the secondary infestation. Developing ears 
are the preferred location in plants of the early silking stage or larger. The 
borer attack in the ears, therefore, is due more to a primary infestation than 
to the migrants from the previously infested tassel. 

ll. Studies of insecticides, N. Turner (pp. 567-591). — Continuing earlier work 
(E. S, R., 77, p. 665), no definite advantage w^as found, in tests covering the 
period 1936-41, for the addition of spreading agents to ground derris or cube 
root for corn borer sprays. Dusts containing 1 percent rotenone in pure ground 
derris root were not as effective for European corn borer control as dual-fixed 
nicotine containing 4 percent nicotine. Inert materials impregnated with ex- 
tracts of pure ground derris or pyrethrum flowers were not significantly le.ss 
effective than rotenone dust. At lower p(»rcentage nicotine, idcoiine bentonite 
was more toxic than dual-fixed nicotine, but the reverse was true when the 
nicotine content was increased. With nicotine bentonite approximately 11 per- 
cent nicotine would be required to be as effective as 4 i)ercent nicotine in dual- 
lixed nicotine. Dust applications with hand dusters were more effective than 
by means of a power duster. Moditications of the standard schedule of four 
treatments at 5-day intervals for control of the first generation were less effec- 
tive than the standard. Data indicate that in tlie tests made, wliere treat- 
ment was confined to the hatching period, number of treatments was more im- 
portant in general than any of the timing tried. For control of second genera- 
tion larvae four treatments appb4»d at. 7-day intervals w\as almost as effective 
as five treatment sat 5-day intervals. 

Factors determliiiiig the reduction in yield of field corn by the European 
corn borer, L. H. Patch, G. W. Stiij., jM. Schlosbkbo, and G. T. Bottgkr. 

(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], 65 (1942), No. 10, pp. 413-4S2, fig. I ). — 
Field com plats were infested by hand with egg mass^js of the European corn 
borer to obtain different levels of population of borers. The reduction of yield 
within cornfields was linear up to 22 borers per plant. Data from 18 plantings 
of the Clarage variety in various localities in northwestern Ohio from 1929 
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through 1933 showed that the rates of yield reduction were 2.C8 and 4.86 per- 
cent per l)or(»r per plant when normal yields were 8.1 and 28 hii. per acre, re- 
spectively. Yield from plantings of hybrids was reduced 3.02 percent per borer 
per plant when the normal yield was 85 bu. and 3.93 per(?ent at a yield level of 
105 bu. During drought the damage per borer at a given yield level appears 
to be increa.sed. Soil types or fertility levels appeared to have no direct effect 
on the rate of yield reduction per borer. For a 4-yr. period the average normal 
yield of 85 bu. per acre for corn planted on the average date of May 9 was 
reduced 2.85 i^u-cent per borer compared with 4.71 percent for the same hy- 
brids giving about the same average yield but planted 23 days later. Plants 
of the later plantings although infested at the same time as early plantings 
were in a relatively early stage of development and were more severely dam- 
aged because of the longer period of bori‘r feeding before the critical period 
of ear production and tin? consequent weaker condition of the plants and the 
larger average size of borers during the i)eriod of ear production. Attempts 
to tind hybrids able to maintain their yields in the presence of a given levtd 
of borer population to a greater degree than would other hybrids of equal 
yielding ability were without much success. 

Development of synthetic food media for use in nutrition studie.s of tlie 
European corn borer, G. T. Bottgkr. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Af;r. Res. [U. S.], 
65 (J942)f AVj. 10, pp. J^OS-oOO ). — information from various nutritional studies on 
the European corn borer was used in conducting a series of tests for rearing 
larvae on a synthetic food medium. Twenty food mediums formulated to 
approximate the composition of green corn tissue were placed in rearing re- 
ceptacles and infested with newly liatehed larvae. As many as 36 percent 
of the larvae confined to synthetic food survived to maturity. In one trial 30 
percent and in four others 20 pc^rcent or more of the larvae pupated. Casein 
appeared superior to zein as a source of protein, whiJt^ a 2:1 ratio of glucose 
to sucrose apix»ared to satisfy (lie carbohydrate requirement of growing larvae. 
The tests Indicated that vitamins A, Bi, and E are of nutritional value to 
European corn borer larvae, particularly in the absence of a sufliciently high 
concentration of casein in the food medium. 

Development and use of sugarcane varieties resistant to the sugarcane 
borer, R. Matues and J. W. Ingram. (TJ. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., S5 
(1942), No. 5, pp. 638-642). — Work under way from 1936 to 1941, inclusive, on the 
resistance of common varieties of sugarcane to the sugarcane borer, the com- 
parative susceptibility to sugarcane borer injury of several promising new 
varieties of sugarcane potentially suitable for release to growers, and new 
varieties resistant to the borer is considered, accompanied by tabulated data. 

Tomato fruitworm control, J. L. IIoebneb. (Colo. Expt. Sta.). (Canning 
Age, 23 (1942), No. 10, p. 533). 

Results attained in the biological control of Diatraca saccharalis (F.) 
in Florida, L. C. Scaramuzza and J. W. Ingram. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Jour. 
Econ. Ent., 35 (1042), No. 5, pp. 642-045), — The work of introduction and coloni- 
zation of sugarcane borer parasites is reported upon. 

Catalogo sistematico y zoogcografico dc los lepidopteros Mexicanos.— I, 
PapilionoJdea. II, Hesperioidea. Ill, Sphingoidca y Saturnioidca [System- 
atic and zoogeographic catalog of the Lepidoptora of Mexico, l-III], C. C. 
Hoffman (An. Inst. Biol. [Univ. Nac. Mex.], 11 (1940), No. 2, pp. 639-739, figs. 
2; J2 (1941), No. 1, pp. 237-294; 13 (1942), No. 1, pp. 213-256).— The several parts 
of this catalog deal with the Papilionoidea, Hesperioidea, and Splilngoidea 
and Saturnloidea, respectively. An index to the genera and species accom- 
panias each of the parts. 
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Notes on mosquitoes in Nebraska (Diptcra: Culicidae) , H. D. Tate and 
W. W. WiBTH. (Nebr. Expt. Sta.). {Knt. News, 5S (1942), No. 8, pp. 211- 
215), A list is given of 19 species of mosquitoes collected in Nebraska, accom- 
panied by localities in the State in which they have been collected. 

Simple tests for estimating the suitability of mineral oils as mosquito 
larvicides, W. A. L. David {IM. Enl. Res., 33 (191,2), No. 3, pp. 195-203). 

Biology of the narcissus bulb tly in the Pacific Northwest, C. F. Doucette, 
R. LA'fTA, c. H. Martin, R. Schopp, and P. M. Eide ( U. S. Dept. A(jr., Tech. Bui. 
609 (19^2), pp. 67, fif/s. 28). — The narcissus bulb fly is a major pest of narcissus 
in the Pacific Northwest. Eggs are deposited at the base of the foliage or in 
the soil nearby and batch in from 10 to 12 days. Larvae enter the bulbs in 
late May and June and develop through three instars to mature size by late 
September or October and overwinter in the bulbs. These leave the bulbs 
in early spring and pupate close to the soil surface, and adults emerge in 
May and June. Development of some larvae is retarded so they pass the 
first winter as second or third irislars, reach maturity the second summer, 
and pupate the next spring. Larvae cause damage usually by entering through 
the basal plate and burrowing upward into the scale region, eventually con- 
suming a large part of the bulb. Average infestation of narcissus in the 
Pacific Northw'est has ranged between 2.5 and 4.5 i>f*rcent, and the value of 
Infested bulbs is estimated at from $80,000 to $100,000 each year. Natural 
larval mortality in commercial stocks has averaged between 25 and 51 per- 
cent of the larvae successfully entering the i>ulbs. In the Pacific Northwest 
natural enemies have not become important. 

Toxicity of parudicliloroboiizeiie to third-instar larvae of the houscfty, 
H. C. Manis, a. L. Dugas, arid I. Fox. (Iowa Slate Pol.). (Jour. Eeon. Ent., 
35 (191,2), No. 5, pp. 662-604, fio* !)• — In tests of the toxicity of paradi- 
chlorobenzene to the tliird-instar larvae of the housefly it was found that con- 
centrations above 249.4 mg. per 100 gm. of treated food are quite toxic to the 
larvae, and at a concentration of 1,234.0 mg. iier 100 gm. of treated food 100- 
percent mortality was obtained. The median lethal concentration of para- 
dichlorobenzeiie was found to be 430.5 mg. jjer 1.00 gm. of treated food. Con- 
centrations corresponding to 407.5 and 1,234.6 mg. per 100 gm. of treated food 
resulted In 100-percent mortality in oiien and closed garbage pails when applied 
as a layer over the top of the food. The toxic action of paradichlorobenzene in 
these experiments is apparently due to its combined actions as a fumigant and 
a stomach poison. 

Waste celery as a breeding medium for the stablcfly or “dog fly,” with 
suggestions for control, S. W. Simmons and W. E. Dove. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (191,2), No. 5, pp. 709-715, ftps. 2). —It has been found that 
In Florida waste celery is an important breeding place for the stablefly, more 
commonly known in that State as the dog fly. “At Sanford, Belle Glade, Sarasota, 
Wiersdale, and Island Grove the present methods of disposing of about 180,000 
to 270,000 cu. yd. of waste celery have resulted in severe localized outbreaks. 
The maximum density of dog fly breeding was calculated at 54,402 files per 
cubic foot, and in selected places the housefly breeding was even more dense. 
Soon after exposure green strippings became Infested, and in a little less than 
18 days they produced adult dog flies. Where infested strippings were plowed 
under, third-stage larvae and pupae continued to produce flies. One cage contain- 
ing 36 sq. ft. of plowed uiider strippings produced a total of 11,653 dog flies in 
5 days. For the treatment of infested litter some eftective Insecticides were 
found, but on account of the expense and time involved in treating the huge 
quantities it is suggested that the waste be crushed at the washing plants and 
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tliat the pulp be conveyed automatically tlirou^jh a vat of diluted creosote or 
^as condensate. It appears that the saving from treating tlie smaller quantity of 
waste would more than offset the cost of the crushing inachiriery and insecticide.” 

The cabbage maggot in North Carolina, B. B. Fulton {North Carolina Sta. 
But, SS5 {1942), pp. 2h fifjs. 7).— Tiie cabbage maggot, a pest in the mountains of 
North Carolina, has throe generations each year, but only the first Is destructive 
to cabbage. Winter is spent in puparia in the soil. Flies emerging gradually 
Increase until the mountain laurel starts to bloom and then decrease rapidly. 
Three applications of mercury insecticides gave good control of maggots in 
seedbeds. Late planting reduces or eliminates the need for insecticidal pro- 
tection, for example maggot injury is greatly reduced if plant bed seeding is 
delayed until flowering dogwood is in full bloom. Proper location of seedbeds, 
washing roots of plants before setting, and elimination of fall hosts such as 
cabbage stumps and turnips aid in the reduction of infestations. Radishes as a 
trap crop proved of little value. Cabbage flea beetle injury is sometimes severe 
in seedbeds and is confused with cabbage maggot injury. 

Plague flea, Xenopsylla cheopis, in Kansas, A. W. Gbundmann, II. P. Boles, 
and J. E. Ackkrt. (Kans. Kxpt. Sta.). {Katis, Acad. 8ci. Trans., If 4 {1941), 
pp. 238-240). — A more detailed account of the oriental rat flea than that noted 
{K. S. R, 85, p. 511). 

Pollen grains in nectar andi honey, F. E. Todd and G. H. VANScrx. (U. S. 
D. A. coop. Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, pp. 728-131).— 
The data presented in tables include the pollen grains in hand-collected nectar, 
the freciuency distribution of the number of pollen grains in the honey stomach^ 
of bees 15 min. after feeding as compared with the number immediately after 
feeding, the number of pollen grains in three types of food before f(»eding and after 
storage by the bees, a comparison of pollen counts in nectars from nine plants 
when collected by hand and by the bees, and the pollen content of bee-collected 
nectars arranged in order of increasing number of grains. 

Damage to highways by the mound-building prairie ant, R. F. Fritz and 
W. A. Vickers. (Kans. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, pp. 
725-727, fig. 1). — An account of the mound-building prairie ant Pogonomyrmex 
Occident alls Cress., which is abundant throughout central and western Kansas, 
especially along roads and highways, where conditions are favorable to its 
existence. Every year these ants do considerable damage to highway shoulders 
and surfaces because of their custom of clearing the shoulders of soil-binding 
vegetation and of building nests beneath the road surface. Control of this ant 
can be accomplished by evaporating carbon disulfide und(»r a galvanized tub 
inverted over the mound. 

Some preliminary observations on the effect of sweetened ant poisons 
on bees, F. Shaw. (Mass. State Col.). {Cleanings Bee Cult., 70 {1942), No. 9, 
pp. 538-539). 

On a new species of Ephialtes (Hym.; Ichneumonidae) parasitizing the 
codling moth, J. F. Perkins {Bui. Ent. Res., 33 {1942), No. 3, pp. 171-174 ). — 
An ichneumon id parasite of the codling moth reared in the south of France is 
described as new under the name E. cydiae. 

Effect of dormant sprays on parasites of the San Jose and terrapin scales, 
J. A. Cox. (Va. Expt. Sta.). {Jour, Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 5, pp. 698-701, 
fig. 1). — In the laboratory insecticides commonly used in dormant sprays for 
orchard pests were quite toxic to parasites of the San Jose and terrapin scales, 
The parasites reared from the San Jose scale were Prospaltella perniciosus Tower, 
P. diaspidicola Sllv., Physcus varicornis How., Marietta camesi How., Anagrus 
epos Oir., and Aphytis mytilaspidis Le Baron, and from the terrapin scale 
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Coccophagns fnscApes How., C. lycimnia Wiilk., P. varivorma How., Chciloneurinua 
mitrophagua Mayr; Thyannua pulchra Gir., M. rneximna How., Tctraatichua 
belpyri Ashm., Aphycua atnmachoana Gir., Aphycua sp., and Asteropaena sp. 
It is apparent from the information gaimMl that the present spray practices have 
a tcMulcncy to n'duce the parasites in .si)rayed orchards. 

Mctaphycus htdvolu.s, an cncyrtid parasite of the black scale, S. E. 
Flanders. (Calif. Citrus Kxpt. Sta.). (Jovr. Econ. Ent., 35 {19/f2), No. 5, 
pp. 690-608, fig a. 2). — Observations of M. helvolua (Comp.), an encyrtid parasite 
of lecanine scales introduced into California from Africa in 1937, are reported. 
The importance of this parasite in tlie control of the black scale in South Africa 
was obscured by the influence of the Argentine ant on the relative abundance 
of the parasites of this scale, but since the establishment of M. helvolua in Cali- 
fornia in 1937 it has become a dominant factor there in the reduction of the black 
scale over wide areas. Its effectiveness is, in part, an effect of the predatory 
habits of the female adult, its excei>tionally long oviposition period, its short life 
cycle, and its solitary parasitization of the stages of the host having the longest 
period of exposure. M, helvolua, Coceophagua trifasckiius Comp., and M. louna- 
huryi (How.) are compared ns to certain biological characteristics. Insecticides 
tend to decrease the effectiveness of M. helvolua directly by destroying the female 
adults at a time when there is a scarcity of hosts harboring the immature par- 
asites, or indirectly by bringing about an even-hatch condition of the host gen- 
erations so that there is a lack of food for the parasites. 

A note on technique for routine e.\aiiiinatlons of parasitic hymenopterous 
larvae, G. (1 Uli ykti' and J. S. v. d. Mfrwe (Jour, Ent. Soe. South. Africa, 5 
(19Jf2),pp. lJp-151). 

The di.strihution of the European spruce sawfly Diprion polytomum 
(Htg.) in the Scandinavian and eastern Baltic countries, W. F. Sellers. 
(IT. S. I). A.), {lua. Ent. Rea., S3 (19/j2), No. 3, pp. H9-J59, pi. 7, fig. 1).—A 
survey of the Scandinavian and eastern Baltic countries has shown the most 
favorable habitats of the spruce sawfly in Europe, as noted by Re(?ks and Balch 
et al. (E. S. R., 80, p. 813) to be in one-geiieration areas under conditions which 
provided a maximum of sun heat, moisture, and shelter near to the upper limits 
(»f spi-iice growlh. The least favorable habitats are the drier, less humid places, 
esi)ecially in the two-generation areas. Sawflies were found everywhere on 
spruce from the German-Danish border in Denmark and in southern Norway to 
the northernmost spruce forests of Sweden and from far above the Arctic Circle 
in Finland southward through the eastern Baltic countrie,^ of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. The range of distribution covered in this survey was from 
approximately latitude 55® in Denmark and Lithuania to latitude 68®45' in Fin- 
land. This includes most of the Scandinavian Peninsula, Fennoskandia, and the 
eastern Baltic countries. Spruce comprised from 25 to 40 percent of the pro- 
ductive forest Ifiiid of this large area. 

An analysis of the biological control of the European spruce sawfly In 
New Hampshire, with particular reference to predators, J. G. Conklin 
(Ohio State Vniv., Aba. Doctoral Dias., No. 31 {19Jf2), pp. 63-73). — The marked 
reduction in the sawfly population during the years of the investigation here 
reported could not be attributed to the activities of predators, it being caused 
chiefly by an unidentified disease that affected the larval stages. 

Diapause and egg into.xication in Diprion polytomum Hartig, A. R. Gobeil 
{Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 5, pp, 677-679). 

A new Olesicampe parasite of Pikonema sawflies (Hymenoptera: Ichneu- 
monidae), G. S. Wallet (Canad. Ent., 14 (1942), No. 10, pp. 193-194).— An 
ichneumonld parasite reared from two sawflies of the genus Pikonema (P, 
509128—43 6 
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alaskenMs (Rohw.) and P. dimmockii (Cress.)) is described as new under the 
name O. pikoricmac. 

The insect-food and hymen opterous parasites of the South African 
poisonous “button spider” Latrodectus indistinctus Camb., A. J. Hesse 
{Jour. Ent. 8oc. South. Africa, 5 {19i2), pp. figs. 3). 

Influence of leaf age and feeding Injury on the citrus red mite, C. F. 

Henderson ami J. K. Holloway. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {19^/2) , 
No. 5, pp. 683-686 ). — Leaf Injury caused by the feeding of the citrus red mite, 
rendering the loaves unsuitable as food, is shown to be a factor capable of caus- 
ing the rapid reduction in mite populations that often occur when climatic con- 
ditions are apparently favorable and natural enemies are extremely scarce. 
Two reactions of the mite to leaf injury have been observed, namely, a high 
reduction in egg production accompanied by a slight increase in mortality. This 
would indicate some form of nutritional influence which had a more pronounced 
effect on egg production than on mortality. This reduction in egg production 
associated with leaf injury was not due to any toxic condition transmissible from 
one portion (»f the leaf to another. The numbers of eggs produced on young and 
medium-age leaves were significantly greater than on old leaves. Feeding injury 
Influenced egg production to a much greater extent on flush-growth leaves than 
on older leaves. 

The season's experiments with red mite control, C. R. Cutright. (Ohio 
Expt. Sta.). (Ohio State Ilort. Soc. Proc., 75 {19Jf2), pp. 32-44 )> — A late-spring 
dormant application of ijetroleum oil is recommended as a spray for red mite 
control, experiments having showui somewhat better results to be obtained when 
a 4 percent oil is used rather than a 3 percent oil. Application just before 
the leaves appear is more effective than when applied while the buds are dormant. 
If necessary to apply an emergency spray against the mitc's during the summer 
months use of a rotenone spray with summer oil or a good slicker is recom- 
mended. It is pointed out that ground derris root (5 percent rotenone) can be 
used at 2.5 lb. p(*r 100 gal. plus 0.5 percent oil or a good sticker. 

Antricola new genus, Aniblyomma gertschl new species, and notes on 
Ixodes spinipalpis (Acarina: Ixodoidea), 11. A. Cooley and G. M. Kouls 
(Puh. Health Rpts. [U. S.], 57 (19/, 2), No. /,6, pp. 1733-1736, pi. 1, fig. 1). 

Notes on the biology, toxicity, and breeding of Ixodes holocyclus 
(Neumann) , 1). T. Oxer and C. L. Ricardo (Austral. Vet. Jour., 18 (19i2), No. 5, 
pp. iP ^-195).- -Observations of the toxicity of larvae of I. holocycUia as well as 
that of the nymphs are reported. Under laboratory conditions larvae were kept 
alive for 1(12 days and nymphs for 275 days. These periods are considered to 
be longer than any previously recorded for the viability of larvae and nymphs. 
Several dogs were actively immunized against the adult tick. A brief description 
is given of methods adopted for the rearing of ticks. 

The microbial flora of the Rocky Mountain wood tick Dermacentor ander- 
sonl Stiles, E. A. Steinhaus (Jour. Bad., U (19^2), No. 4, pp, 397-404 ). — ^A 
study of the internal microbial flora of 2,502 specimens of D. andersoni, ob- 
tained from various sources, yielded 77 strains of bacteria, 2 of yeasts, at least 
1 riclfitttsia (that of Rocky Mountain spotted fever), 1 rickettslalike organism, 
and 1 strain of bacteriophage. No acidfast bacteria, molds, splrochaetes or 
motile protozoa were observed in any of the ticks examined. Each of the 77 
strains of bacteria was studied in detail with respect to their cultural, morpho- 
logic, physiologic, and pathogenic characteristics. Of 2,016 unfed adult ticks, 
only 1.6 percent harbored bacteria, but of 486 recently fed ticks, bacteria were 
IPund in a minimum percentage of 9.1. One possible explanation of the greater 
number of bacteria In recently fed ticks is the experimental finding that feeding 
ticks can ingest bacteria from the surface of skin to which they are attached. 
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The design of animal husbandry experiments, E. \V. Crampton {Jour, 
Anim, Sci.^ 1 {19Ji2)^ No, Jf, pp, 263-276). — Attention is called to the importance 
of design in setting up animal husbandry experiments to make it possible through 
variance analysis to get answers to more ijroblems with fewer animals than 
would be necessary if single factor designs were set up. A multiple factor 
arrangement has the advantage of greater comprehensiveness. An exaniple with 
six primary treatments on high and low protein rations with and without fish 
meal for winter and summer pigs of the two sexes, and with and without yeast 
and skim milk fed separately and combined, is presented. The maximum loss 
in precision from a single factor design was calculated tit about 1 percent. 
Examples of uses of variance analysis for digestion, feeding, and other (rials 
are presented. The number of independent variables which may be studied by 
this method is limited oidy by practical considerations of time and the facilities 
required for the calculations. 

[Abstracts of papers on livestock production and feeding for the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Society of Animal Production] 
{Jour. Anim. Sci., 1 {W,2), No. 7/, pp. 3J,0-S50, 351-352, 353-358, 358, 

359-360 ). — Tlie following papers \vere summarized: 

Effect of Supplying Phosphorus to ('attle, Grazing a Phosphorus-Delicient 
Range, Upon Beef Production, by W. H. Black, N. K. Ellis, and J. M. Jones (p. 345) 
(U. S. U. A. and Tex. Expt Sta.) ; Relationship of Milk Production of Milking 
Shorthorn Dams to the Carcass Quality of Their Sttvr Progeny, by A. C. Cook, 
W. H. Black, B. Knapp, Jr., and R. W. Phillips (p. 345), The Muscle-Bone Ratio as 
an Index of Merit in Beef and Dual-Purpose Cattle, by 0. G. Hankins, B. Knapp, 
Jr., and R. W. Phillips (p. 351), Ear Metisuremeiils in Relation to Pelt Thickness 
and Fur Characters of Karakul Lambs, by J. 1. Hardy and V. L. Simmons (p. 35C), 
Fineness of Fiber in Eight Sampling Areas on Yearling Ramhouillet Ewes, by 
E. M. Pohle and R. G. Schott (p, 356), Clean Wool Yield Variation Among Regions 
of Ramhouillet Fleeces, by E. M. Pohle, H. W. Wolf, and C. E. Terrill (pp. 356- 
357), Estimation of Clean Fleece Weight From Unscoured Fleece Weight and 
Staple Length, by C. E. Terrill, E. M. Pohle, and L. 0. Kmik (p. 357) , A Study of the 
Fiber Density of the Fleeces of Ramhouillet Sheep, by II. W. Wolf, W. M. Dawsou, 
and B. M. Pohle (pp. 357-358), The Value of Legume Hays in the Rations of Fall 
Farrowed Pigsi, by N. R. Ellis, J. H. Zeller, and J. X. King (p. 35S), and The 
Relation Between Growth Ratos, Weights and Scores for Pigs at Market ^Maturity, 
by A. E. Molln (pp. 356-.3G0) (all U. S. D. A.) ; The Laxative Nature of Soybean 
Oilmeal in Rations for Fattening Cattle, by I. F. Edwards, R. R. Snapp, and W. 

E. Carroll (pp. 345-346), Using Protein Supplements as a Partial Substitute for 
Corn in the Rations of Fattening Cattle, by F. C. Francis and W. E. Carroll (p. 
346), and Distillers’ By-Products in Swine Rations, by J. L. Krider, B. W. Fair- 
banks, and W. E. Carroll (p. 359) (all 111. Sta.) ; Comparison of Protein Supple- 
ments for Yearling Steers, by R. B. Hinman, F. B. Morrison, J. I. Miller, C. S. 
Hobbs, and J. J. Wanderstock (p. 346), and The Relative Efficiency for Ruminants 
of the Protein Furnished by Common Protein Supplements, by J. I. Miller and 

F. B. Morrison (p. 353) (both Cornell Univ.) ; The “Penny-A-Pig” Program, by B. 
F. Ferrln (pp. 349-350) (Minn. Sta.) ; Measuring Results in Extension Work, by 
E. T. Robbins (p. 350) (Unlv. 111.) ; Factors Effecting Farm Horse Power Efficiency, 
by R. S. Hudson and L. H. Blakeslee (p. 350) (Mich. Sta' Col.) ; The Relation of 
Ultra-Violet Light and Temperature During Aging on Quality of Beef, by M. E. 
Ensmingcr, J. Sotola, J. A. McIntosh, C. C. Prouty, and J. Roberts (p. 351), and 
Fiber Diameter Studies of Different Body Areas, by M. E. Ensminger (pp. 356- 
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356) (both Wash. State Col.) ; The Preparation of Muscaihir Tissues for His- 
tological Study in Normal and Frozen Meal, by E. Johnson, F. N. Andrews, and 
C. L. Shrewsbury (pp. 351-352) (Purdue Univ.) ; The Effect of Fasting on the 
Yield and Carcass Grade of Spring Lambs, by C. M. Kincaid (p. 352) (Va. Sta.) ; 
The Effect of Diet on Brood Sow Performance, by O. B. Ross, P. II. Phillips, and G. 
Bohstedt (p. 353) (Univ. Wis.) ; The Experimental Design Necessary to Obtain 
Relative Net Energy Values From Group Feeding Experiments Has Proved to 
Have Several Advantages, by B. R. Taylor and W. L. Blizzard (pp. 35.‘l-354), and 
Some Factors Encountered in Evaluating Feeds For Fattening Lambs From 
Feeding Experiments, by H. M. Briggs (p. 355) (both Okla. Sta.) ; Tlu' Digest- 
ible Nutrients in Blucgrass Molasses, Alfalfa-Molasses and Corn Silages, by R. 
B. Hallmark and W. P. Garrigus (p. 354) (Univ. Ky. ) ; I’asture Adjustmenls in the 
War, by R. H. Lush (pp. 354-355) ; Chemical Composition, Grazing Value, and 
Vegetative Changes of Herbage in a Typical Plains Pasture, by W. N. McMilh'u, 
Q. Williams, and W. Langham (p. 355) ; Vitamins Rc'quired by Growing Pigs, by 

V. F. McRoberts and A. G. Hogan (p. 350) (Univ. jNIo.) ; and Studies in Ft‘eding 
Soybeans to Pigs, by W. J. Peterson, E. H. Host(‘th‘r, and A. O. Shaw (p. 350) 
(N. C. Sta.). 

[Investigations with livestock by the North Carolina Station 1 (North 
Carolina Sta. Hpt. JVJfl, pp. 51-5S, 5Ji-56, figs. 2 ). — Brief results are reported on 
forest grazing with beef cattle ; cottonseed meal proving a profitable supplement to 
reeds for finishing yearling steers; cottonseed meal as a more* profitable supple- 
ment than corn for wintering beef cattle; creep-feeding for beef calves; tankage, 
peanut meal, and fish meal as supplements to corn for fattening pigs; minerals 
with hogged down soybeans; native ewes of Hampshire breeding more j)rnfi;ablc 
than western ewes of Rambouillot-Hampshire crossing for lamb production; and 
a mineral mixture to increase lamb production for Hampshire ewes. 

New developments In bovine and poultry nutrition, R. M. Bktiikk. (Ohio 
F"xpt. Sta.). (North Amer. VeL, 23 (19/f2)y No. 9, pp. 380-583). — Developments In 
the nutrition of cattle and chicks are brkfly reviewed. 

The fluorine problem In livestock feeding, H. 11. Mitciiixl. fill. Expt. Sta.l. 
(Natl. Res. Council, Reprint and Cir. Srr., No. US (19Jt2), pp. [2] -f /d). -The 
Committee on Animal Nutrition of the National Research Council recommended 
that the permissible levels of fluorine in the total dry feed be considered tenta- 
tively as 0.003 percent for cattle, sheeij, and swine, and 0.01 for chickens. In the 
total grain rations for cattle and sheep there wore recommended 0.004 and 0.006 
percent, respectively. The levels are based on the results of other investigators, 
of which an extensive bibliography is presented. These suggestions allow for a 
considerable margin to take account of Individuality in reactions and length of 
time over which the fluorine is fed. 

Vitamins for livestock, A. G. Hogan (Missouri Sta. Bui. 7^53 (1942), pp. 23, 
figs. 6). — ^There are compiled the vitamin requirements of the various chisses of 
livestock and poultry, including the various sources of vitamins A, D, thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin, and choline in the several feeding stuffs, and the amounts of 
these feeding stuffs needed to supply vitamins for the several classes of animals. 

Length of feeding period and number of animals required to measure 
economy of gain in progeny tests of beef bulls, B. Knapp, Jb., R. W. Philups, 

W. H. Black, and R. T. Clark. (U. S. D. A. and Mont. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
Anim. 8ci.t 1 (197^2), No. 4$ PP- 285-292, figs. 2 ). — Data on the efficiency of gains 
of 62 individually fed steers sired by 3 purebred Hereford bulls from purebred 
and high grade Hereford cows showed that a feeding period of 168 days was 
suflaclent to Indicate differences between progeny groups provided the data were 
adjusted to differences in the initial weights. These findings were based on an 
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analysis by variance and covariance methods. The slope of the mean weight and 
efficiency {xnalyzod by least scjnares showed that five to six 28-day periods were 
needed. Differences in initial weight of 100 lb. were responsible for affecting 
one market grade, and differences of 100 lb. in total gains caused two-thirds of a 
market grade change. The first 8 progeny of a bull were considered to Indicate 
his ability to transmit efficiency of feed utilization, and little additional informa- 
tion was gained from records on further progeny. 

Non-randomness of variations in daily weigtits of cattle, G. A. Bakkr and 
H. R. Guilbeut. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Anim. Sci., 1 (/942), No. 4, pp. 203- 
299, flij. J). — Daily W’eights in two periods of 33 and 32 days each, of seven 
heitors and one steer and fed on a ration of alfalfa hay, rolled barley, raisin 
pulp, and cottonseed meal, showed that wdien free access was allowed to feed 
and water there was a positive correlation betwwn deviations in the daily weights 
and the environmental temperature, but when w\ater was limited at night there 
was no correlation with variations and daily tcmi^eratures. The studies indi- 
cated that in feeding trials adequate adjustment periods are necessary, and that 
in (‘xperiments w’oighing of more rather than less animals at the sjxme time of 
day increased the accuracy. 

Cattle for the Tropics, A. O. Riioad (17. K. Drpt. Apr., Off. Foreign Apr. RrJat., 
Apr. in AmcricaR, 2 (1942), No. 12, pp. 220-231, fip.9. 2). — A review of progress and 
expected develoiurient of cattle in the W’arrner climates for bet'f and milk 
production. 

The influence of feeding low-nitrogen ration.^ on the reliability of bio- 
logical values, J. I. Mtlleb and F. B. Morrison. ([N. Y.] Cornell Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Apr. Res. \U. 8.]. 65 (1942), No. 0, pp. 420-451, figs. (>).— Data w’ere sup- 
plied in three nitrogen balance experiments with 14 whether lambs. Methods 
employed in previous investigations (E, S. R., 81, p. 02) were employed. There 
were used high- and low-nitrogen rations winch included dried skim milk, linseed 
meal, .soybean meal, corn gluten meal, alfalfa hay, and timothy hay. It w^as 
apparent that a preliminary period of 10-12 days was siiflSfient for lambs to 
reach a more or less stable level of urinary and fecal nitrogen excretion on a 
low-protein ration. The additions of about 10 percent protein to low-protein 
rations of about 2.75 percent increased palatability and resulted in less loss of 
body weight. When dried skim milk was fed with or without linseed meal, 
urinary nitrogen losses were greater than win*n fed with the basal ration alone. 
The nitrogen of the dried skim milk did not appear to be completely utilized at 
the low nitrogen levels, but the fecal nitrogen showed it to be completely digested 
and that it did not affect the metabolic nitrogen losses. For about 30 days 
following a low^-nitrogen feeding period of 20 days, nitrogen was more efficiently 
utilized but the protein w^as less well digested. Biological values were generally 
higher after a low-nitrogen period than were obtained by the same lambs prior 
to the low-nitrogen period. 

The effect of adding large amounts of cottonseed meal to a lamb fatten- 
ing ration, H. M. Bbigos and V. G. Heller. (Okla. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
Anim. 8ci., 1 (1942), No. 4, pp. 277-28>})— Digestion trials with 16 wetber lambs 
on rations similar to those employed (B. S. R., 87, p. 101) showed for rations 
with the higher content of cottonseed meal a greater protein digestion co- 
efficient, 77.3 percent as an average for three periods, as contrasted w’th 73.7 
percent for rations containing the smaller amounts of cottonseed meal. There 
was also a greater digestibility of the nitrogen-free extract and fiber with 
lower cottonseed meal rations. Positive balances of calcium, phosphorus, mag- 
nesium, and nitrogen were obtained with both types of rations, resulting in 
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phosphonis storage but a reduction in calcium storage. Nitrogen intake was 
above what might be considered optimum levels. 

Measures of growth rate for use in swine selection, R. E. Comstock, L. M. 
Winters, P. S. Jordan, and O. M. Kiser. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Agr. Res. 
(17. Rl, 65 (1942), No. 8, pp. 379-389, fig. 1 ). — ^The average weekly gain of 203 
suckling pigs in connection with the Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory in- 
vestigations was shown to fluctuate from a regular weekly Increase during 8 
weeks. It is assumed that the suckling pigs suffered from a nutritional lim- 
itation after 6 weeks, regardless of the theoretical increase in milk production 
after this time. These data and other literature Indicate that weaning weight 
is but slightly dependent on the pigs* genotype. Supplemental feeding prior 
to weaning makes the weaning weight a better measure of hereditary ability 
to grow. Correlations of the weaning weight with the rate of gain from wean- 
ing to 200 lb. (y) and the rate of gain from 50 to 200 lb. (j/i) are discussed. The 
results indicate that y is biased in favor of heavy weaning pigs and |/i in favor 
of light weaners. By the use of intrasire regres.sions of offspring on dam the 
horitability of y, |/i, weaning weight, and 180*day weight is estimated, and the 
postweaning grow^th rates were more heritable than the other two characters. 
It is tentatively concluded that y would be more useful in selection for growth 
rate than yu since the former favors heavy weaning weights. This is a desirable 
but not highly heritable character. 

Vitamin B« (pyridoxine) in the nutrition of the pig, E. H. Hughes and 
R. L. Squibb. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Anim. m., 1 {]9J,2), No. 4. pp. 320-825. 
figs. 2). — Fits were produced in pigs when kept on floors free of molds and 
yeasts and supplied with diets deficient in vitamin B,i as used by Chick et al. 
(E. S. R., 82, p. G63). When these pigs wore given 5 mg. of synthetic pyridoxin 
per 1()0 lb. live weight they made normal gains and returned to normal blood 
hemoglobin and normal healthy condition. The requirement of young pigs for 
pyridoxin hydrochloride was thus estimated as between 0 and 5 mg. per 1(X) lb. 
live weight. The results were based on three experiments with 24 pigs about 
30 lb. in weight, one half of which were on deficient diets and the other half 
served as controls. In two of the experiments deficient symptoms were not 
apparent because of contamination from molds and yeasts. 

Nutritional inadequacy of beet molasses rations for swine, R. A. Ras- 
mussen, H. IT. Smith, R. W. Phhxips, and T. J. Cunha {Utah Sta. Bui. 302 
{1942), pp. 22, figs. 6 ). — A more detailed report (E. S. R., 87, p. 250) is given of 
studies with 182 pigs in which as little as 15 percent of beet molasses resulted 
in a nutritional disease when fed to pigs under 1(X) lb. live weight. When as 
much as nearly 40 percent was fed to pigs weighing approximately 100 lb. or 
over the disease did not develop. 

Smoked meats. — I, Bacteriological, chemical, and physical measurements 
on smoked and unsmoked bacon, W. H. White, N. E. Gibbons, A. H. Wooi>- 
cocK, and W. H. Cook {Canad. Jour. Res., 20 {1942), No. 9, Sect. D, pp. 263-275, 
figs. 2 ). — Smoking Wiltshire bacon was found to improve the quality and color 
and reduce the number of surface bacteria developing in storage. The study 
was conducted with right and left bacon sides from seven hogs subjected to 
cures and pumping with 30, 25, and 20 percent brines with and without nitrate. 
Samples were smoked immediately after pickling and others were held 10 days 
before smoking to simulate transportation. All were stored at —9.4® C. Chem- 
ical and bacteriological examinations of the pickles and the development of fat 
rancidity were reported with results analyzed by variance. 

Rations and methods of feeding Rhode Island Bed pullets, D. 0. EIennabd 
and V. D. Chamberlin {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 219 {1942), pp. 165-171). — The 
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protein, mineral, and vitamin requirements of hens were shown to vary with 
production and body needs, and therefore free choice feeding of whole grain 
and mash permitted layers to satisfy individual differences and requirements. 
In the studies there were 5 groups of 42 Rhode Island Red pullets fed 10 mo. 
on rations with whole corn and oats and 24 and 32 percent protein mash siii>- 
plements, or 17 percent protein mash supplements with and without skim milk 
powder. Slightly the best egg production and the lowest mortality and feed 
costs were produced by the group receiving whole oats and a 17-percent protein 
mash without milk products. Some feather picking and cannibalism occurred 
in those receiving whole oats and corn. 

The protein value of Alaska pea meal for chickens, .1. S. Carvee, B. B. 
Bohren, and J. W. Cook. {Washington Sta. Bnh Jjl8 pp. 10) ~li was 

found that Alaska pea meal could replace 40-50 percent of the herring fish 
meal in the protein concentrate of chick starters or laying mashes containing 
11 and 18 percent protein, respectively. The experiment with the chicks was 
based on gains of 10 lots of 25 chicks each fed in duplicate over a 2-week period 
following a 2-week depletion period (E. S. R., 85, p. 384). In the study with 
laying birds there were five rations fed to 30 hens in duplicate over a 280-day 
period. As good results in egg production were obtained with pea meal as with 
45.6 percent soybean meal and 54.4 percent fish meal protein. There were no 
significant differences in feed consumption, mortality, egg weight, or quality 
as a result of feeding pea meal and fish meal 30: 70 to ecpial parts of tiie proteins. 

Feeding-cane molasses as a constituent of poultry rations. — II, Molasses 
for adult chickens, W. H. Ott, R. V. Boucher, and H. C. Knandet.. (Pa. Expt. 
Sta.). (Poultry 8ci., 21 (1942), No, 6, pp, 536-1)39 ). — Statistical analyses of the 
egg production, hatchability, and body weights of over 550 hens continued (E. S. R., 
87, p. 838) on rations containing 0, 2, 4, and 0 percent cane molasses from 24 to 
72 weeks of age showed no significant differences in performance in the first or 
second generations. The relative cost of yellow corn and feeding-cane molasses 
seems to be the determining factor in the relative use of these feeds. 

Dietary factors affecting feather growtii, II. L. Fult.eb and II. L. Wilcke. 
(Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Poultry Scl, 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 540-547, figs. 5 ). — In an 
attempt to determine whether or not the effect of wheat bran and oat hulls in 
accelerating the rate of feather growth was simply the result of improved general 
growth, and to attempt to isolate a factor or factors responsible (E. S. R., 84, 
p. 803), water-extracted and autoclaved wheat bran and oat hulls and the water 
extract were added to basal rations consisting mainly of oat groats for 38 lots of 
10-20 New Hampshire or Barred Plymouth Rock chicks. The New Hampshires 
W'ere fed to G weeks and the Barred Plymouth Rocks 8-10 weeks of ago. The lots 
receiving untreated oat hulls or wheat bran were the fastest feathering groups, 
followed closely by those receiving heated oat hulls or water extract of oat hulls. 
Ihe slowest feathering groups were those receiving oat groats, sawdust, and 
water-extracted oat hulls. The rapid feathering chicks were usually the heaviest 
in body weights. The analysis by variance showed heated and untreated oat 
hulls to give the most rapid feather growth of New^ Hampshires, while autoclaved 
oat hulls gave the best growth in body weight. Considerable plumage abnormali- 
ties occurred in birds receiving water extract of oat hulls and sawdust. The 
evidence indicated that separate factors were involved in normal feather structure 
and normal pigmentation in the Barred Plymouth Rock chick. Only the factor or 
factors necessary for normal pigmentation was destroyed, by autoclaving. It was 
not removed from oat hulls by successive water extractions. 

The effect of the diet of the hen on the shank color of her day-old chicks, 
J. O. Hammond, D. Miujot, and D. Whitson. (U. S. D. A.). (Poultry 8ci., 
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21 (1942), No. 0, pp. 525^27). — The inclusion of 3 percent of fortified cod-liver oil 
in the diet of laying hens interfered with the transfer of the pigment from the 
diet, through the eggs, to the slianks of the chicks. The average shank score 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 230) was 0.68 as contrasted with 2 or over in chicks from eggs of 
hens on rations containing 14 percent crude soybean oil, alfalfa leaf meal, soybean 
meal, and peanut meal. In another experiment shank color score was also re- 
duced by the inclusion of 0.25 percent and 0.5 percent flowers of sulfur. The 
experiments were conducted with lots containing 50 pullets each. 

Hatchability in relation to the fat content of the diet, B. W. Heywano. 
(IT. S. D. A.). (Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 521-524)- — In two experi- 
ments with 200 laying White Leghorn pullets, there were no significant differences 
in the hatchability of the eggs or the mortality of the chicks produced with diets 
containing loss than 1 percent fat or when 2, 4, and 8 percent of ground rice in 
the basal ration was replaced by equivalent amounts of corn oil. Thus, no 
statistical significance could be attributed to differences in the fat content of 
the diets. 

Evidence of new growth factors for chicks, K. L. .Ioiinson, C. W. Caerick, 
R. E. Roberts, and S. M. IIauge. (Ind. Expt. 8ta.). (Poultry Sfet., 21 (1942), 
No. 6, pp. 566-570). — Evidence is presented to indicate that there is a factor or 
factors present in casein or liver meal, essential for growth of chicks, but dis- 
tinct from vitamin A, thiamin, riboflavin, iiicolinic acid, pantothenic acid, para- 
aminobeuzoic acid, choline, and pyridoxin. This factor was soluble in ether and 
ethanol and was thermostable. The study was conducted in three experiments 
with 8 lots of about 20 3 and $ chicks each fed for 8 wei'ks with selection for 
reduced viability in the second and third experiments. These studies were 
conducted by the use of supplement.s of ca.sein untreated and treated with ether 
and ethanol, liver meal, and the purified products. The results showed the best 
growth to occur to an average of 8 weeks of ago in s when liver meal was added 
to the ration. 

Cow manure as a source of certain vitamins for growing chickens, J. C. 
Hammond. (IJ. S. D. A.). (Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 554-559, fig. 7).— 
Additions of a carefully dried cow manure to a low grade diet improved the 
growth of chicks up to 6 weeks of age but had no influence on the growth of 
chicks fed a high grade diet. Cow manure contains a factor that stimulates 
comb growth in ^ s and 9s. Similar benefits wen? produced by alcoho! extracts 
but not by water extracts. The experiment was conducted with 24 lots of 25 
chicks each. No undesirable odors or flavors were detected in the meat. 

Riboflavin in rations for poultry, B. W. Fairbanks and T. S. Hamilton. 
(Univ. 111.). (North Amer. Vet., 2S (1942), No. 9, pp. 575-578).— A review is 
given of riboflavin effects and the results of deficiencies in poultry. The ribo- 
flavin contents are given for several of the more common ingredients of the 
poultry ration, together with the amounts of each feed per 100 lb. of the ration 
required to furnish 25 percent of the riboflavin needed by growing chicks. 

The comparative vitamin D requirements of AVhite Leghorn and cross- 
bred chicks, V. Heim AN and L. W. Tighe (Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 
511-514, figs. 2). — In a comparison of the vitamin D requirements of growing 
White Leghorn chicks with more rapidly growing Barred Plymouth Rock $ X 
Rhode Island Red 9 crossbreds, both types were found to require approximately 
50 A. O. A. C. units of vitamin D per 100 gm. of the chick ration to 5 weeks of age. 
In the conduct of the study 240 chicks of each tyiie were fed in duplicate lots, 
supplying 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 units of vitamin D per 100 gm. of the diet. 

Further data on the relation between shell strength, potential hatch- 
ability and chick viability in the fowl, S. S. Munro (Sci. Agr., 22 (1942), No.. 
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11, pp. 698-704). — Differences In the specific gravity of eggs between flocks did 
not serve as reliable indices of hatchability, but within flocks the differences were 
generally related to the hatching power of the eggs. There was also a higher 
mortality of chicks from eggs with lower specific gravity than was found in the 
flock as a whole. This was a further study (E. S. U., 8*1, p. 515) carried out on 
over 15,000 eggs produced at eight farms, and show(‘d the i>oculiarities of eggs 
from each farm and the i)ossibiliti('S of envmuimental effects. 

Acorns one cause of olive-colored yolks, M. W. Olsen. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 407-400). — Single-Comb White Leghorn hens 
confined to individual cages and fed rations containing ^5-50 iiercent ground acorn 
meats, 25 percent ground acoi*n hulls, and 25 percent whole acorns from white 
oaks produced eggs with olive yolks after 4-5 days’ feeding. Similar results 
were obtained on yolk color when whole ac(»rns from black oaks were fed. Of 
58 eggs with olive yolks 60 p(*rcent of the fertile eggs hatclied, whereas 79 percent 
of fertile eggs with yellow yolks developed normally. 

Some studies of leg bone deformities in turkeys, II. M. Nifxsen and D. E. 
Madsen. (Utah Expt. Sta.). (Poultry 8ci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 500-504, flg. 
1). — In investigations with turkey poults low manganese rations did not cause 
porosis. These studies w(*re conducted with LST poults divided into lots of 
about 15 each, one half of which were started at 8 weeks of age and the other 
half tit 14 weeks of ago on rations of high calcium and phosphorus with low and 
normal manganese rations. Normal amounts of calcium and phosphorus were 
emploj’ed. The blood phosphatase analyzed by variance showed that a significant 
increase occurred with perosis. There were three cases of bone deformity among 
17 birds on the standard raiion with 6 percent bonemotil. These rations also 
contained H4.2 mg. manganese per kilogram. Up to 81 weeks of age increases 
were the least in tlie groups receiving bonemeal. Blood acid soluble phosphorus 
and inorganic phosphorus in the phisma were not significantly diffm-cnl in any 
of the lots. 

The effect of age and weight of turkey «‘gg.s on the lengtli of the incuba- 
tion period, M. W. Olsen. (U. S. D. A.). (Poultry Set, 21 (1042), No. 6, pp. 
532-535, figs. 2). — Study of the incubation pcfiod of 3,376 turkey eggs at 
90.5°-100° F. showed that there was a variation from 25 to 28 days. A maximum 
of 5 hr. of this variation was attributed to egg weight. The average initial egg 
weight classes of 70-80 gm. required for incubation 637.6 hr., 80-90 gm. 639.8, 
and 90-100 gm. 641.6 hr. The incubation period was not influenced by the length 
of the storage period of 1-16 days at 55° prior to the incubation period. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYING 

[Abstracts of papers on dairy cattle, production, and feeding for the 
thirty-fifth annual iiiecting of the American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion] (Jour. Anim. 8ci., 1 (1042), No. //, pp. 347-348, 348-349, 352-555).— Results 
of the following studii's are presented: The Evaluation of Grass Silage as a 
Succulent Feed, by C. B. Bender (pp. 347-348), and Can One Predict the Average 
Fat Test for a Lactation Period on the Basis of an Incomplete Record? by R. P. 
Reece (p. 349) (both N. J. Expt. Stas.) ; The Replacement Value of Cottonseed 
Meal in a Good Dairy Raiion, by A. II. Kuhlman and W. D. Gallup (p. 318) 
(Okla. A. and M. Col.) ; and A Method of Equalized Feeding for Use in Lactation 
Studies With Dairy Cows, by H. L. Lucas and L. A. Maynard (pp. 348-349), 
and A Study of the Effect of Dietary Fat and the Fat Soluble Vitamins Upon 
Milk and Fat Production, by J. K. Loosli and H. L. Lucas (pp. 352-353) (both 
Cornell Univ.). 
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Material presented at the Dairy Technology Conference, 1D42 (Colum- 
hus: Ohio State Univ., 1042, pp. [/]+/r-f7tS).— Abstracts on the following sub- 
jects were presented: New Developments in Dairy Cattle Feeding, by C. F. 
Monroe (pp. 1-2), and The Place of Milk in the National Defense Program, by 
W. E. Krauss (pp. 3 4) (both Ohio Expt. Sta.) ; Short-Time High-Temperature 
Pasteurization, by P. C. Stoltz (pp. 5-i)) ; Relation of Thermoduric Bacteria to 
Pasteurization, by F. W. Fabian (pp. 10-11) (Mich. State Col.) ; The Applications 
of the Newer Phosphates in Dairy Operations, by C. T. Roland (pp. 12-15) ; The 
Wetting Agents — Tlieir Properties and Applications, by F. M. Scales and M. Kemp 
(pp. lC-10) ; Homogenization, by A. W. Fanall (pp. 20-24) ; A Neglected Phase 
of Frozen Desserts Sanitation, by F. W. Fabian (jip. 2r)-2G) (Mich. State Col.) ; 
The Butter Industry of Tomorrow, by N. R. Baker (pp. 27-30) ; New Frontiers in 
Dniry Snnitation, by M. E. Parker (pp. 31-3i) ; Effective Can Washing, by V. 
Schwarzkopf (pp. 35-3G) ,* The l*ath to Quality, by M. E. Parker (p. 37) ; Milk 
Control Laws From the Public Health Standpoint, by M. J. Dotter (pp. 3cS-41) ; 
A Summary of State-Wide Dairy Products Scoring for llMl, by T. V. Armstrong 
(pp. 42-4G) (Ohio State Univ. ) ; Organizing the Woik of the Fieldinan, From the 
Viewpoint of Quality Tmi)rovein(‘nt, by E. II. Parfitt (pp. 47-4S) ; C^iocolate Milk 
in the Daii^y Industry, by R. A. Larson (pp. 40-50) : Methods of Platform Inspec- 
tion, by J. T. Smith (pp. 51-55) ; The Relationship of Nutrition to Animal Disease, 
by T. S. Sutton (pp. 50-58), and Sweetening Agents for Use in Ice Cream, by 
J. H. Erb (pp. 50-G.3) (all Ohio State Univ.) ; The Manufacture, Curing, and 
Merchandising of American Cheddar Cheese in Valve- Vented Cans, by H. L. 
Wilson (p. (54) (tl. S. D. A.) ; and Recent Researcli on Shrinkage in Tee Cream, 
by J. H. Erb (pp. 65-67), Factors Affecting tbe Mold Mycelia Count of Butter, by 
W. L. Slatter (pp. 68-70), Vocational Agriculture and the Fieldman, by J. B. 
Clinch (pp. 71-73), Dialxdic Ice Cream, by H. (L Nelson (pp. 74-76) ; and The 
Resazurin Test, by L. H. Burgwald (pp. 77-78) (all Ohio State Univ.). 

[Experiments in producing and feeding of dairy cattlel (North Varoliha 
Sta. Rpt. 1941 , pp. 53-54, fig. 1). — Results are briefly reported on investigations 
of mastitis as the more important dairymen’s i)roblom; small grain-legume silage 
mixture as a satisfactory silage for yields; and limestone and phosphate for 
increasing vitamin A content of pastures. 

[Investigations with dairy products and dairy cattle by the Vermont Sta- 
tion] (Vermont Sta. Bui. 495 (1942), pp. 21-22, 23-2//).— Results by H. B. 
Elleiiberger are briefly presented on the efficiency of fat removal by milk and 
dairy plants; variations in the calcium and phosphorus contents of milk samples 
with season of production and stage of lactation ; relation of vitamin consump- 
tion and hay quality to total digestible nutrients required and growth of heifers 
and their calves; and role of frequency in use of sire, sperm motility, pH of 
vaginal fluid, sodium bicarbonate douche, and exercise of bull in artiflclal 
insemination of dairy cattle. 

Age and weight changes In reaction-time of dairy cattle, E. B. Brody. 
(Univ. Mo.). (Growth, 6 (1942), No. 2, pp. 179-184. figs. 5).— The reaction time 
of dairy cattle to an electric shock showed that the youngest and smallest 
animals reacted fastest. Differences in the reaction of the rat are assumed due to 
jiosltlon and morphology (E. S. R., 85, p. 38). An apparatus for measuring 
reaction rates in large animals is described. 

The digestibility and utilization by dairy cows of nutrients from fer- 
tilized and unfertilized bluegras.s pasture, J. F. Eheart and A D Pratt 
(Virginia Sta. Tech. Bui. 81 (19m, PP. 28. fig. l).-For practical purposes, 
herbage from unfertilized bluegrass pasture was found to meet the needs for 
milk production provided enough herbage was available to produce the energy 
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required lo gather the herbage from the poor sod. However, the increased yield 
from fertilization Justified such a practice. In connection with the study there 
were conducted in 1940 and 1941 a total of 14 digestion and balance trials of 5 
days each with dairy cows producing an average of over 12,000 gm. of 4 percent 
milk per day. Analyses are reported of the nitrogen, carbohydrates, fats, and 
minerals consumed and found in the ft ces of the cows eating the fertilized and 
the unfertilized pasture grasses. 

Wintering rations for cattle, R. R. Thalman (Nebraska Sta. But S43 
pp. W) --In several experiments with calves and heifers, comparisons were 
made of the feeding values of shelled corn, corn silage, and corn fodder in 
comparison with sorgo silage and wiiole and chopped sorgo fodder, alfalfa hay, 
cottonseed cake, tankage, soybean cubes, and limestone with cottonseed cake and 
molasses. Feeding these roughages with alfalfa hay or a little protein concentrate 
proved an economical method of utilizing and marketing the rongliages. Slightly 
more gain was produced by an acre of corn silage than by an acre of fodder. 
Sorgo silage also proved more satisfactory than sorgo fodder. Corn silage and 
corn fodder wore slightly superior to the sorgo products. Weedy silages had a 
diuretic effect. Limestone Increased the average daily gains from corn silage 
and cottonseed cake, or sorgo silage and cottonseed cake. Older steers gained 
more rapidly than steer calves. Heifers made approximately the same gains 
during wintering as steers, but they w’ere too fat for feeders and too thin for 
killing. Increased gains were produced with limited quantities of molasses. 

Wartime rations for young calves, D. Espe and C. Y. Cannon. [Iowa Expt. 
Sta.]. ( Holst em-Friesian World, S9 (I9/f2), No. 22, pp. 11, 61, figs. 2). — Holstein- 
Friesian calves from 3 to 9 weeks of age on reduct*d amounts of milk products 
fed a gruel of oatmeal and linseed meal made gains of 1 lb. per head per day. 
The low fiber in the oatmeal seemed to avoid scouring. Alfalfa hay was 
successfully fed to older calves with corn, oats, bran, and a protein concentrate, 
such as soybean meal. 

The effect of number of daily milkings upon persistency of milk pro- 
duction, I. Ludwin (Jour. Anim. Set, 1 (19Jt2), No. If, pp. S00-30S, fig. 1 ). — 
Persistency was increased by more frequent milking if a proiiortional measure 
of persistency was used, but when measured by actual rate of decline it was not 
affected by frequency of milking. A straight line relationship showed the 
decline in milk yield from the third to the ninih month. The study was made 
by comparison of persistency of 728 lactations of 3G4 cows, which were made at 
different frequencies of milking of 2, 3, or 4 times per day for entire lactations. 
Pairings were made from A. R. S. O. Holstein-Friesian records so that age, indi- 
viduality, and herd environment were balanced and the same individual milked 
at different rates in 2 successive lactations, but with the order of frequency of 
milking reversed in the 2 cows of a pair in successive years. 

Improved milk goats; A guide for breeders, dairymen, and exhibitors, 
W. L. Tewalt (New York: Orange Judd Pub. Co., 19Jf2, pp. 145, figs. ,5//).~~This 
book gives descriptions and illustrations of the breeds of milk goats, with gen- 
eral directions for goat care and management. 

Ripening cheese in cans, A. C. Daiilberg and J. C. Marquardt (New York 
State Sta. Tech. Bui. 265 (1942), pp. i7).— Cheddar cheese from raw and pas- 
teurized milk was packed in vented cans and under vacuum with ripening at 
40®, 50®, and 60® F. Cheese ripened at 60® developed a good fiavor in 2 mo., 
but colder temperatures interfered with flavor development and a longer time 
was required without developing full flavor. A good cheese flavor was produced 
in cheese packed under 7 and 22 in. of vacuum. There was a slight tallowiness 
at the surface when packed in vented cans under atmospheric conditions. When 
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less than 7 in. vacuum pressure was developed in the cans cheese from poor 
quality milk produced gas pressure in the cans, but cheese from the poorer quality 
milk could be stored and ripened for 2 mo. at 60° with 22 in. vncuum. The addi- 
tion of 1 gm. of magnesium or calcium hydroxi<le per 12 oz. of cheest* absorbed the 
gas, which was largely CO 2 . A satisfactory vacuum was maintained in raw milk 
cheese for 4 mo. by the use of magnesium hydroxide and in pasteurized milk 
cheese for 8 mo. at 50°. Cheddar cheese was well ripmied in vacuum packs and 
in the presence of hydroxide without developing gas pressure. Limburger, Brie, 
Tilslter, and Camembert were best <*anned under vacuum. 

Growth and enzyme activity of Pehicilliiini roqiioforti, R. Thibodkau and 
II. Macy {Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui. 152 il91f2), pp. 56, figs. 10).— K study was 
made of the physical and chemical proixudies of the mycelium of P. roqueforti 
cultures from four sources and cheese produced after additions of mycelium to 
the cheese curd. It was concluded that additions of the enzymes of P. roqueforti 
as 6 gm. of mycelium per 5 lb. of blue cheese at the time of hooping produced 
cheeses of fine quality. Such cheese wns ready for the trade in about 5 mo. as 
compared with 10 mo. for the normal product. Growth of P. roqueforti was poor 
on Czapek medium, and no pellicles were formed. Ranges of pH 4 to 7.5 in the 
media had no influence on the growth of four strains. As a source of carbon, 
sucrose seemed as satisfactory as glucose, lactose, and tributyrin and more satis- 
factory than ethyl acetate. The source of nitrogen had a marked influence on 
growth. The highest yields of mycelium were obtained when ammonium sulfate 
was the source of nitrogen. Organic sources were generally favorable for growth, 
although the pellicle was weak. Growth was stimulated to different degrees by 
solid materials in the media, such as cork, paraffin, and glass. With 0.1 percent 
agar in the media which decreased the oxidation potential below 400 mv., growth 
was favored. The requirement for abundant growth and the formation of a 
thick resistant felt were best met by the standard medium of sucrose 30 gm., 
sodium nitrate 1.75, dispotassium phosphate 1, magnesium sulfate 0.4, potassium 
chloride 0.5, ferrous sulfate 0.01, and agar 1 gm. in 1 1. of solution consisting of 
950 cc. of water and 50 cc. of skim milk. In studies of the proteolysis of 
P. roqueforti It was found that only one protease of the trypsin type was produced 
over a wide pH range as ascertained by formol titration. The optimum activity 
of the enzyme on a 1-percent ca.sein substrate was obtained between pH 5.8 and 
6.3. For proteolysis studies a digestion period less than 20 hr. was recommended. 
With 3 percent of butter-oil or cotton.seed-oil emulsions in an acetate buffer, 
optimum activity of lipase was obtained between pH 5 3 and 7.5. Sugar retarded 
but agar and organic nitrogen increased the production of both protease and 
lipase. Enzymatic activity varied from strain to strain, but protease activity 
was not retarded by sodium chloride concentrations up to 4 percent, and for 
lipase 6 percent of sodium chloride. The enzymes of P. roqueforti seemed to be 
tenaciously adsorbed by the cells, and release was beginning only after 30 days 
when disintegration had started. The nature of the enzymes produced was not 
clear. They were difficult to liberate and isolate from the mycelium. The pro- 
tease of P. roqueforti was precipitated when the aqueous solution was half 
saturated with ammonium sulfate. 

Using fruit purges to get new flavors in ribbon ice cream, D. K. Tresbleb. 
(N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). {Pood Indus., 14 {1942), No. 9, pp. 49-51, 99, fig. 1).— 
Recipes are given for the preparation of various pectinlzed fruit Juices which have 
been successfully employed in experimental batches of ice cream. 
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VETERINAEY MEDICINE 

Animnl sanitation and disease control, R. R. Dykstra (Danville^ III: 
Inierstait, pp. 558, figs. 91; rev. in Jour. Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 

{19^2), Ao. 186, pp, 213-2H). — The subject is treated in the several parts (51 
chapters) of this work as follows: Some animal health factors (pp. 23-114), 
some animal disease factors (pp. 115-152), some methods of disease control (pp. 
153-171), infections and their handling (pp. 172-216), external and internal para- 
sites and their control (pp. 217-240), noiiinfectious, sporadic ailments (pp. 241- 
344), infectious and coramiinicable ailments (pp. 345' 415), some Infectious and 
communicable ailments of barnyard fowl (pp. 416-443), parasites and disease 
(pp. 444'-487), miscellaneous information (pp. 488-537), and livestock sanitary 
bureaus, boards, and commissions, and the veterinarian (pp. 538-546). 

Textbook of clinical parasitology, including laboratory identification and 
technic, D. L. Bfxding {New York and London: D. Applet on-Century Co., [19^2^, 
pp. ZJl'Z+SSS, figs. 219). — Section 1 of this work is devoted to general parasitology 
(pp. 1-70), section 2 to the protozoa (pp. 71-222), section 3 the Nemathelminthes 
or roundworms (pp. 223 3S6), .seetion 4 the 0‘st()itlea or tai)eworms (pp. 387—454), 
section 5 the Trematoda or flukes (pp. 455-5S8), section 6 Arthropoda (pp. 580- 
768), and section 7 to technical methods for the diagnosis and treatment of para- 
sitic infections (pp. 769 843). A bil)liography is included (pp. 845-846). 

Blood: A review of the recent literature, F. H. Buthell, C. C. Sturgis, 
R. A. Heti'Iu, and (). T. Malt.ery (Arch. Int. Med., 69 {191f2), Nos. 5, pp. 856- 
926; 6, pp. 1051-1126). — Presented with a list of 6U8 references to the literature 
reviewed. 

Blood grouping technic: A manual for clinicians, serologists, anthro- 
pologists, and students of legal and military medicine, F. Schiff and W. C. 
Boyd (New York: Intvrseicnce Puhs., Inc., 19^2, pp. XIV+2Jf8, [pi i], figs. /f5 ). — 
Following a foreword by K. Landstciner and a preface by the junior author, who, 
following the death of the senior author, completed the work, (1) theoretical 
foundations (pp. 1-16), (2) general technic of blood group investigation (pp. 
17-84), and (3) specific applications of blood grouping technics (pp. 85-241), 
including directions for carrying out blood-grouping tests in selecting donors for 
transfusions, in connection with cases of disputed parentage, and other forensic 
applications and in anthropological studies, are presented. Eight sectional bibliog- 
raphies are included. 

Spontaneous and experimental leukaemia in animals, J. Engelbeeth- 
IIOLM (Edinburgh: Oliver d Boyd, Wf2, pp. XXIII+2Ji5, figs. U; rev. in Science, 
96 (1942), No. 2if84, PP- 136-138).— The five parts of this w^ork deal with leukemia 
in birds and mammals, respectively, as follows: (1) Spontaneous leukemia in 
animals, (2) transmission exix'riments, (3) the role of heredity in animal leu- 
kemia, (4) attempts to produce leukemia experimentally, and (5) nature of the 
animal leukemias. A 25-page list of references to the literature is appended. 
The review is by J. Furth. 

[Contributions on livestock diseases] (A.s.soc. South. Agr. Workers Proc., 
43 (1942), pp. 90, fd9-iii).— Contributions on livestock diseases and parasites 
presented at the annual convention of the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers held at Memphis, Tenn., in February 1942, abstracts of which are given, 
are: Internal Parasites of Cattle, by L. B. Swanson (p. 90) (Fla. Expt. Sta.) ; 
The Relation of Calf hood Vaccination to the Control of Ba^ g’s Disease, by W. E. 
Cotton (pp. 109-110) (Ala. Poly tech. Inst.) ; and Calf Diarrhea, by G. H. Wise and 
G. W. Anderson (pp. llO-lll) (S. C. Sta.). 
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The isolation of Haplosporangium parvum n. si - 'occidloides im- 

initis from wild rodents — their relationship to coccidioidomycosis, C. W. 
Emmons and L. L. Ashburn {Puh. Health Rpts, [U, S.], 57 (1942), No, 4^, pp . 
1715-1727, pU. 4f flff-i)- 

Viability of Brucella abortus strain 19 in vaccine, C. A. Mitchell and 
T. Moore {Canad. Jour, Compar. Med. and Vet. 8ci., 6 (1492), No. 10, pp, 292- 
295),— In a study of the viability of four lots of B. abortus strain 19 vaccine, the 
details of which are given in tables, low temperature to be the most 

important factor in its preservation. It appears to be a fat in lipping which 
rapidly brings about the death of micro-organisms. Although al'cali-free vials 
may have some advantage over ordinary vials in the preservati" of viability, 
this advantage does not appear to be marked. 

Further experiments on accessory growth factor requirements of the 
Brucella group, S. A. Koser and M. H. WrK’.ht {Jour. Infrrt. Diseases, 71 
(1942), No. 1, pp. S6-S8 ). — The liruling.s reported confirm the earlier conclusion of 
Koser et al. (E. S. R., 87, p. 109) that biotin is needed for certain Brucella cul- 
tures. Both pure biotin and biotin methyl ester replaced the growth-promoting 
property of biotin concentrate. Extremely small amounts of pure biotin supported 
growth; 0.0001 fig. per cubic centimeter of medium produced about 90 ptTcent 
of maximum growth, 0.00001 fig. supported approximattdy half maximum, and 
0.000003 fig. was sufiicient for light growth. The cultures were carried through 
successive transplants in the presence of 0.00(X)1 fig. per cubic centimeter of biotin 
or biotin methyl ester in the presence of larger quantities of nicotinamide, panto- 
thenic acid, and thiamin. Ihe pyrimidine but not the thiazole component of thia- 
min was required for all seven of the Brucella cultures. 

Immunity in brucellosis, I. F. IIuddlkson. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Bact. Rev., 
6 (1942), No. 2, pp. 111-142). — Tin's is a review, the principal purpose of which 
is to bring together many of the data that are related directly or indirectly to 
the state of active immunity to brucellosis in animals and man, to critically 
analyze the data a.s to tiieir significance, and to point out the nature of the 
immunity. In summary, it is shown that in the bovine there appear to be two 
types of immunity, (1) a so-called “natural immunity” that functions in young 
animals up to or near the beginning of ovulation and (2) an acquired immunity 
which usually develops in unbred heifers and cows, requiring for its stimulus 
the presence of live organisms in the body or the injection of a labile immuno- 
genic con.^tituent of the bacterial cell. When virulent organisms enter the body 
of young animals under natural conditions or are injected in small numbers they 
remain for only a short time and cause little, if any, reaction on the part of 
the tls.sues. Only when large numbers of organisms are injected is sufficient 
reaction provoked to cause the appearance of serum antibodies in a high titer, 
and even then such antibodies persist for only a short time. A large percentage 
of normal nonpregnant heifers and cows when exposed to Brucella infective 
material instead of becoming actively infected develop a high degree of active 
immunity against subsequent exposures. From the small amount of data now 
available it would appear that the immunity acquired through the infective 
process persists for more than 5 yr. 

“From the facts now available it may be stated categorically that the ik)s- 
sibllity of animals and human beings acquiring an active immunity to brucellosis 
through infection is no longer a hypothesis but a demonstrated fact. There 
is now conclusive proof that an active immunity can be established in adult 
cattle against brucellosis by injecting them as calves with live B. abortus, the 
vaccine being prepared from a culture of low virulence. The duration of the 
Immunity produced in this manner has not been determined conclusively. Al- 
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though it seems highly probable that human beings could be immunized against 
brucellosis, there is up to the present time no convincing proof that an agent 
for this purpose has been developed. The possibility of an active immunity 
occurring in swine to B, suis, the infecting species, has not been considered in 
this review due to the fact that no information is available. Very little is known 
even about the course of the disease under natural conditions. It has long been 
recognized that swine brucellosis is an important economic disease, and that 
the info' d hog is a reservoir from which the disease is acquired by human 
beings ; I other animals. The well-planned research programs on swine bru- 
cellosis MOW being undertaken at Federal and State experiment stations, if 
continu »1, should furnish Information on the course of the disease and its im- 
munological aspects that is now so badly needed. 

“Since there are three known species of Brucella, and each may infect species 
of animals other than the one in which each is commonly, found, it would seem 
essential to the successful application of measures to control the disease to know 
whether recovery from an attack of one species of Brucella, or vaccinal immu- 
nization with one species, will afford protection against the other species. In 
the cast? of human beings it has been observed repeatedly in many laboratories 
that those who have developed an immunity as a result - f a clinical or subclinical 
infection with one species may freely work with the others without becoming 
infected. This observalion has been made so many times in several laboratories 
that it now seems certain that an immunity which is produced by one species 
will protect against an infect i i\ by the other two. There arc also experimental 
data which show that the guinea pig can be immunized against B. abortus 
infection by treatment with the crushed cell fraction derived from B. suis as 
well as from B. abortus."* 

A four-page list of references to the literature cited is included. 

In vitro studies of sulfonamide action on organisms of the Brucella group 
and the counteracting cifect of para-aminobenzoic acid, B. Wise {Jour. 
Pharmacol, and Expt, Thf^r., 76 (1942), No. 2, pp. 166-160, figs. 3). — “Comparison 
of the bacteriostatic action of sulfathiazole, suifadiazine, and sulfaguanidine on 
seven Brucella strains has shown sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine to have almost 
the same effect. The bacteriostatic effect of sulfaguanidine is more variable and 
frequently much less marked than that of the other drugs. Sulfathiazole and 
sulfadiazine in increasing concentrations above 2.5 mg. percent exhibit very 
small or no differences in bacteriostatic action, whereas the bacteriostatic effect 
of sulfaguanidine frequently varies directly with the drug concentration. p-Am- 
inobenzolc acid in concentrations of 0.1 and 1.0 mg. percent partially or almost 
completely inhibits the action of sulfathiazole. Organisms exposed to the action 
of sulfathiazole for 48 hr., then explanted to drug-free broth, show a continued 
inhibition of growth which is not due to ‘carry-over’ of sulfathiazole in the ex- 
plants. This persisting inhibitory effect is counteracted by p-aminobenzoic 
acid.’' 

An infectious agent from cases of atypical pneumonia apparently trans- 
missible to cotton rats, M. D. Eaton, G. Meikeljohn, W. VanIIeeick, and 
J. C. Talbot {Science, 96 {1942), No. 2501, pp. 518-519). 

Studies in the epidemiology of Q fever.— X, The transmission of Q fever 
by the tick Ixodes holocyclus, with notes on tick-paralysis in bandicoots, 
j Smith {Austral. Jour, Expt, Biol, and Med, Sci., 20 {1942), No. 3, pp. 

213-217). In this further contribution (K. S. K., 88, p. 24-i; I. holocyclus Neiima. 

was found to be a potential vector of Q fever, larval, nymphal, and adult ticks 
having been infected experimentally by feeding on Infected laboratory animals. 
The virus was passed from larvae to nymphs and from nymphs to adults, but 
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not to tholr ijroffony. An infected adult tick infected a bandicoot uiK)n which 
it fed. 

A description of an unusual Salmonella type, with special reference to 
the evolution of Salmonella species, P. R. Eowards and D. W. Bruner. (Ky. 
Fjcpt. Sta.). {Jour. Jiact., ^ (19^2), No. J, pp. —Description Is Kiven of 

a new Salmonella type, S. salinaiis. The antigenic formula for this type is IV, 
XI f ... : d, c. It - (/, (\ n, Through cultivation of ^Sf. fuiUnatU in semi- 
solid agar containing agglutinating serum for Khcrthclla tuphosa, an organism 
liaving the antigenic formula IV, XII ... : c, h ~ c, n, Zis was isolated. The 
latter is biochemically and serologically indistinguishable from the Sandiego 
type. The bearing of these observations, and of f)revious experiments on induced 
variation, on White’s theory of Salmouvlla phylogeny is discussed. 

Observations on the somatic antigens of Salmonella cholerac-suis var. 
kunzendorf, J. T. Hayston {Austral. Vet. Jour., 18 {1942), No. 4i PP- 172-174). 

Prevention and treatment of agranulocytosis and leukopenia in rats 
given sulfanilylguanidine or succinyl sulfatliiazole in purified diets, S. S. 
Spicer, F. S. Dait, W. H. Sctkeli., and L. L. Asiiuukn {Puh. Health Rpis. 
[U. 8.], 57 {1942), No. 42, pp. 1559-1566, fig. l).—ln experimental work rats given 
sulfaguanidine (sulfanilylguanidine) or sulfasuxidine (succinyl sulfatliiazole) 
in purified diets developed an agranulocytosis, a leukopenia, and a hypocellu- 
larity of bone mari’ow. This blood dyscrasia can largely be prevented or suc- 
cessfully treated with whole dried liver or with certain liver extracts. A list 
is given of 21 references to the literature cited. 

Quantitative determination of the bacteriostatic effect of the sulfonamide 
drugs on pneumococci, C. IM. MacLeod and G. S. Mirick {Jour. Baet., 44 {1942), 
No. 3, pp. 277-287). 

Derivatives of dithiocarbamic acid as pesticides, W. II. Tisdale and A. L. 
Flenner {Indus, and En gin. Chem., 34 {1942), No. 4, pp. 501-502). 

Stock-poisoning plants of California, A. W. Sampson and H. E. Malmsten 
{California Sta. Bui. 593, rev. {1942), pp. 90, pis. 3, figs. 20). — A revised edition 
of this bulletin (E. S. R., 74, p. 300). 

The poison plants of New South Wales, E. Hurst {Sydney: Snelling Ptg. 
Works Pty., 1942, pp. XIV+4^S, [figs. 27]). — ^This work was compiled under the 
direction of the Poison Plants Committee of Now South Wales. It is presented 
with a bibliography of 36 pag(*s and a glossary of botanical and m(*dical terms. 

Tung tree (Aleurites fordi Heinsl.) foliage poisoning of cattle, D. A. 
Sanders, M. W. Emmel, and L. E. Swanson {Florida Sta. Bui. 376 {1942), pp. 8, 
fig. 1). — Following a brief review of the literature, field observations on the 
toxicity of tung tree foliage, three experimental observations on tung tree foliage 
and one on castor-bean plant, and tlie microscopic patliology are (•onsldered. 
The work was projected following a loss in November 1041 of 14 purebred Here- 
ford and Aherdeen-Angus cattle in a herd of 30 animals at pasture after they 
had eaten discarded green and partly cured leaf foliage from nursery stock of 
the tung tree. Several of the animals died witliln 3 to 4 days after onset of 
symptoms, and animals that survived for a longer period continued to refuse 
feed, developed a seropuriilent nasal discharge, and drooled saliva. Further 
symptoms consisted of dyspnea, reddening and cracking of the skin of the 
muzzle, gritting of the teeth, drooped ears, and progressive emaciation. Af- 
fected animals remained lying down most of the time and showed considerable 
distress. Watery feces containing blood soiled the vulva, tail, and buttocks. All 
14 animals succumbed within 4 weeks. A feeding experiment led to the con- 
clusion that the castor-bean plant was not responsible for the losses which oc- 
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curred in this herd. It was shown in feeding experiments that even a small 
quantity of tung tree foliage is highly toxic and fatal to cattle. 

Some factors inaucncing the toxicity of selenium, A. L. Moxon and H. D. 
Andeeson. (S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Chem. Soc. Mtg., 103 (1942), Abs. 
Papers, pp. 4A-5A). — Brief reference Is made to the results of studies on the 
influence of various elements and compounds upon the toxicity of selenium that 
have extended over a period of several years. Using albino rats it was found 
that arsenic as sodium arsenite when fed at the rate of 5 p. p. ra. in drinking 
water would counteract the toxicity of a diet containing 18 p. p. m. of selenium, 
and 10 p. p. m. of arsenic in the drinking water gave complete protection with this 
diet. Sodium arsenite was equally effective. The arsenic sulfides, AsSs and 
AsSi, were Ineffective. Sodium arsenite was effective against selenium as 
selenlferous wheat, sodium solenile, and selenium-cystine. A diet containing 
from 12 to 15 p. p. m. of selenium caused death of dogs within 3 to 4 mo. 
Hatchabllity of eggs laid by hens fed a selenlferous ration is greatly reduced 
due to the high Incidence of monstrosities. Arsenic used (25 p. p. iii. in the salt) 
for cattle on a selenlferous ranch has shown promise as a preventive measure 
for the “alkali disease” or selenium poisoning in cattle in seloniferous areas. 
Certain proteins and protein concentrates have proved to be effective in preventing 
the toxic effects of seleniferous feeds. There are, however, .species differences in 
the reactions of the proteins. Crude casein will protect rats tigainst the toxic 
effects of selenium hut will not protect dogs against the same amount or oven 
lower amounts of selenium. Linseed meal has been effect iv(» against selenium 
poisoning In both rats and dogs. Fish meal, meat meal, and tankage appear to 
increase the toxicity of selenium. 

Some effects of copper intake on cattle, W. M. Nkal. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer, Chem. Soc. Mtg., 103 (1942), Abs, Papers, p. 7A).— Symptoms of copper 
deficiency in cattle have been found to include anemia, diarrhea, loss of appetite, 
and depigmentation of the hair. Not all affecteci animals are anomic. Less than 

I. 5 to 3.0 p. p. in. of copper in forage dry matter will cause deficiency, although 
deficiency may occur with several times this amount. 

Blackleg in cattle, H. WfcXCH (Montana Sta. Cir. 167 (1942), pp. 6, figs. 3 ). — 
A revision of Circular 144 (E. S. U., 72, p. G93). 

Abscesses due to infection with Corynebacteriiim pyogenes in bovincs, 

J. G. H. IIoEBEN (Austral. Vet. Jour., 18 (1942), No. 5, pp. 209-211). 

An attempt to demonstrate a virus as the cause of mastitis in cattle, L. D. 
Bushnell. (Kans. State Col.). (Jour. Bact,, 44 (^^ 4 ^)» P- 393). — The 

author has been unable to confirm the finding of Broadhurst, Cameron, and 
McLean (E. S. R., 82, p. 103) regarding a filtrahie virus as the cause of mastitis 
In cows. 

Some new observations on the developmental cycle of the organism of 
bovine pleuropneumonia and related microbes, E. Klienebekoeb and J. 
Smiles (Jour. Hyg. [London^ 4 ^ No. 2, pp. 110-123, pis. 4).— A study made 

of the growth phases of pleuropneumonia by two new methods, (1) a new fixing 
and staining technic and (2) a new dark-ground method, Is reported upon. The 
life cycle of the organism of this affection and related microbes as revealed by 
means of both methods is described. 

The geographical distribution of bovine trichomoniasis, B. B. Morgan 
and B. A. Beach. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Vet. Med., 37 (1942), No. 11, pp. 4^9- 
462, figs. 3). 

Persistent foramen ovale and multiple defects of interventricular septum 
in a calf, J. W. Bbitton. (Univ. Calif.). (Cornell Vet., 32 (1942), Ao. 3, pp. 
339-341 f 
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Hacmoglobiiiuria of calves in the soiitli-wost of Western Australia, L. W. 
Mahaffey, H. W. Bknnetts, and A. F. Flood {A^iatrah Vet. Jour.. IS {19Jf2), 
No. 5, pp. 205-20S). — A disease of yonnj; calves in which hemoglobinuria is the 
principal clinical sign is described. Although the etiology is iindetennincd, the 
disease does not apix*ar to be infectious or to be due to an entcrotoxemia or to 
copper poisoning. 

A “.staggers” syndrome in sheep and cattle associated with grazing on 
Phalaris tiiberosa, I. W. Mc Donald {Austrat. Vet. Jour.. iS (10^/2). No. 5. pp. 
182-189). — Account is given of the staggers syiulrome in sheep and cattle 
I)roduced by feeding on a resti’ic'tc'd di(‘t of the young growth of the perennial 
grass P. tuherosd. which has been widely uscvl in Australia for the development 
of permanent pastures and has proved v(‘ry valuable. The rarity of the afiection 
contrasted with tlie coininon use of the idanl is noted, but no explanation of the 
phenomenon is available. The di.seas(‘ is clo.sely analogous to that produced by 
perennial ryegrass (Lolium perennc) and is similar in many respects to staggers 
due to the ingestion of several <»ther plant species. At autopsy no pathognomonic 
lesions were observed. The chief abnormality noted in microscopic examinations 
was a degeneration of certain tracts in the .spinal cord. Ibanosiderosis of the 
kidney was a concomitant feature. 

A preliminary note on the aetiology of enzootic jaundice, toxaemic 
jaundice, or “yellows,” of sheep in Australia, II. E. Aliustox, L. B. Butx, 
A. T. Dick, and J. C. Keast {Austral. Vet. Jour.. 10 (1940). No. 6. pp. 23S-248. 
fifjs. 2).— The Toxemic Jaundice Investigation Committee has been led to con- 
clude that toxic jaundice, which occurs mainly in enzootic form almost exclusively 
in British breeds of sheep or their crosses in Australia, is due to a disturbance 
of copper metabolism associated with high storage values for copper in the liver 
and a sudden mobilization of copper into the bhxKl stream. The high storage 
value is possibly associated with the ingestion of food with a higher content of 
copper than may be found in pasture plants in th(‘ nonenzootic areas. There may 
be also a low etiiciency in the excretion of copper, but evidence of this does not 
exist. Although the disease is es.sentially the same as copper poisoning, it is not 
due to excessive intake of copper through licks, drenches, or through contamination 
of pasture or of the water with copper. 

Inve.stigatioiis on contagious oplitbalniia of sliecp, with .special attention 
to the epidemiology of infection by Rickettsiae conjunct ivae, W. I. B. 
Beveridge {Austral. Vet. Jour.. 18 {1942). No. 4. pp. 153-104, ft{h !)• 

Saving Oregon’s ewes and lambs: Pregnancy disease of ewes, O. II. Muth, 
J. N. SiiAW, and D. E. Richards {Oregon Sla. Cir. hiform. 211 {1942). pp. 8). — 
A practical account of this nutritional di.sease of ewes, which re.sults from in- 
sutricienl intake of feed during the last 0 weeks of pregnancy. The nutritional 
recpiirements for its prevention are discussed. While treatment should not be 
depended upon for its control, the lives of some affected ewes can be saved if it 
is started when the lirst .symptoms apiK^ar. It consists in the administration of 
0.5 lb. of commercial .sugar, corn sirup, or molasses dissolved in 1 gal. of warm 
water by means of a stomach tube and repeated daily until the ewe again feeds 
normally. 

Nodular worm di.sease* of sheep, M. P. SxRiJcs and A. O. Foster {XJ. S. Dept. 
Agr. Leaflet 228 {1942). pp. flfji*- 4)- — A practical account of nodular worm 

affection of .sheep with directions for its control and eradication. This parasite, 
known as the nodular w(»rm because it caases ab.scessllke swellings or nodules in 
the wall of the intestines and produces the condition called nodular disease, pimply 
gut, or knotty gut, is responsible for .serious lo.sses to the moat industry and to 
the sheep raiser. The formation of nodules and gritty mas.ses in the intestinal 
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wall causes direct loss by rendering the intestines unfit for sausage casings or for 
the manufacture of surgical sutures. It is pointed out that such losses are doubly 
serious because of the greatly increased demand for all these products and diffi- 
culties in obtaining them from other slieep-raising ('oimtries. The priictical pre- 
vention of this disease can bt* achieved in great nu^asun* l)y timely treatment with 
phenothiazine in conjunction with pasture hygiene and general sanitation. 

Enzootic ataxia of lambs in South Australia, I. W. McDonaij) (Auslral. 
Vet. Jour., 18 (1942), No. 4, pp. m 112). 

The incidence, prevalence, and distribution of the helminths infesting 
the lungs and alimentary tract of the pig in Queensland, F. II. S. Rouekts 
{Austral. Vet. Jour., 16 {1940), No. 6, pp. 259-266). — Twenty species of helminths 
representing 17 genera are liste{l as parasites of pigs in Queensland. Of a total 
of 2-13 pigs examined, 185 were infested, yielding 14 different species of helminths. 
The Incidence and prevalence of each of the.se were determined. 

Further Salmonella infections in pigs and acute |)aratyphoid septicaemia 
in hor.ses, D. F. Stewart (Austral. Vet. Jour., 16 (1940), No. 6, pp. 266-267). 

Sulfaguanidine chemotherapy in enteric conditions of swine (Vort/t 
Amer. Vet., 23 (1942), .Vo. 10, pp. 65.i, 670). 

The anomaly of a normal Duke’s and a very prolonged sidine bleeding 
time in swine suffering from an inherited bleeding disease, F. T. Mekiz. 
(Mo. Expt. Sta.). (Awer. Jour. Physiol., 136 (1942), No. S, pp. 360-362, fig. 1).~ 
The saline bleeding time in swine suffering from an inherited bleeding disease was 
found to be about six times the normal value. In contrast, Duke s bleeding time is 
consistently normal. 

Grass sickness in hor.ses: A review of the present knowledge of the 
disease, with particular I'cd'erence to the nature of the* cmiisal agent, J. R. 
Greig (Highland and Ayr. 8oc. Scot. Trans., 5. srr., (1942), pp. 1-27). 

Estudios de inmunidad cruzada entre el virus de la encefalomielitis equina 
de V<‘nezuela y los virus eiicefalomieliticos norteaiiiericanas este y oeste 
y el Argentino (Cross-iiiinmnity studies between Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis virus and eastern, we.sterii, and Argentine virus, V. 
Kuues and A. Diamante {Pol. fust. Invest. Vet. [Venezuela], 1 (1942), No. 2, pp. 
[1] ^49-79; Eny. ahs., pp. 77 -7.9; Eny. ahs. also in Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. and 
Vet. Set., 6 (1942), No. 12, pp. 357-359). — The studies here reported have led to 
the conclusion that tin? virus of Venezuelan ecpiine encephalomyelitis is a sui 
generis immunological entity b(‘aring no siK»cific antigenic relationship to eastern, 
western, or Argentine virus. 

Studies with equine streptococci, 11— IV, P. h. Bazeley {Austral. Vet. Jour., 
16 (1940), No. 6, pp. 243-259, flys. 2; 18 (1942), Nos. 4, pp. 141-155; 5, pp. 
189-194).— Th&SG studies are in continuation of that rioted (E. S. R., 84, p. 249). 

II. Experhnental immunity to Str[eptococeus] equi (pp. 243-250).— In a search 
of the literature little evidence was found that vaccines made from 8. equi, the 
causative agent of strangles in horses, possessed immunizing powers when tested 
in small laboratory animals. When mice w'cre used by the author as test animals 
young culture vaccines of <8. equi were shown to possess immunizing powers 
greatly superior to the older culture products, although the latter were not entirely 
lacking in this respect. Useful immunizing vaccines were found to consist mainly 
of capsulated organisms, indicating that the immunoantigen is associated with 
the capsular structure of aS'. equi. These vaccines apix'ared also to possess a strong 
repulsive surface charge on most organisms wliich w'Ut. responsible for a slow 
rate of sedimentation. Poor immunizing vaccines were found to sediment rapidly. 
The exposure to heat at 56° C. necessary to kill vaccines of 8. equi proved to be 
as small as 0.9 min. when a special apparatus was used. The advantage from 
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such short exposures seems to be negligible compared with a simple glass flask 
or test-tube technic. Some extra exposure above minimal lethal heat Is also 
possible without severe damage to the imniunoontigen. 

III. Vacchiation against strangles (pp. 141-155). — In continuation of this 
work, certain vaccines previously in use against strangles were found to lack 
immunizing power. In the first of two field trials conducted with a view to deter- 
mining the possibility of developing a vaccine to protect horses against strangles 
the results, while inconclusive, were in favor of a cautiously killed young culture 
vaccine. When such a vaccine was tested in larger groups of horses, definite 
immunizing powers were revealed which had a strong influence on the course of 
strangles epidemics in the regiments concerned. 

IV. Cross-immunity to Streptococcus equi (pp. 18fi-194). — In tests of 32 strains 
of S. equi both for virulence in unprotected mice and in mice protected by serum 
prepared with a single strain definite cross-protection was shown by the univalent 
serum in all cases. There is considered to be strong evidence that only one 
immunological type of 5^. equi exists, at least in Australia. The importance of this 
finding in the vaccination of horses is emphasized. 

Effects of phenothiazine on horses. — I, Studies in haematology and 
pharmacology, W. E. Swales, H. B. Coixike, and D. Allen (Canad. Jour. Res., 
20 (1942), No. Jl, Sect. D, pp. SJ/9-36!, figs. 2). — In studies made on the anemia 
and cythemolytic icterus produced by 60- and 70- gm. doses of phenothiazine to 
horses weighing approximately 1,200 lb. it was shown that the continued and 
prolonged hemolytic effect of a single dose may be serious in a horse having a 
large proportion of microcytic erythrocytes. No evidence of damage to the liver 
was obtained, but clinical observations confirm a previous report that severe 
injury to the urinary system may result from a dose of 60 gm. of phenothiazine 
to a 1,200-lb. horse. A dose of 30 gm. removed all the strongyloid nematodes and 
did not cause hemolysis. Less than half the dose could be recovered from the 
excreta of treated animals. The effects of phenothiazine on horses are similar 
to those of sulfanilamide and sulfapyridirie in susceptible humans. The possi- 
bility of overstimulation of the spleen with the consequent hyperactivity causing 
prolonged hemolysis is mentioned. 

Incidence of leptospirosis among dogs in Honolulu as determined by 
serological agglutination tests, J. E. Alicata and V. Bre^vks {Jour. Wash. 
Acad. Sci., 32 {1942), No. 10, pp. 305-308 ). — Report is made of microscopic 
agglutination tests of the serums of 100 dogs from Honolulu in which fresh 
formalin-killed Leptospira canicola and L. ietcrohaemorrhagiae were used as 
antigens. Of these, 20 percent of the serums gave stronger agglutination reac- 
tions to L. icterohaemorrhagiae than to L. canicola, and 19 percent reacted more 
strongly to L. canicola. Leptosplrae were recovered from 2 dogs suspected of 
having died of canicola fever. Of 500 rats examined in Honolulu, 2.6 percent 
were found to harbor leptospirae. This low incidence Indicates little eplzootio- 
logical relationship between murine and canine infections. 

Distemper studies in ferrets. — VI, Attempted control of a distemper 
epidemic in a ferret colony with tissue vaccines and with anti-serum, 
E. A. Watson, L. M. Hkath, and P. J. G. Plummer [Canad. Jour. Compar. Med. 
and Vet. Sci., 6 (1942), No. 11, pp. 324-531). — In continuing this series (B. S. R., 
88, p. 247), both tissue vaccines and antiserum protected ferrets to some extent 
against the natural spread of distemper provided these agents wore employed 
individually within specific time limits after the appearance of the disease In the 
colony. The simultaneous use of tissue vaccine and antiserum, however, gave 
less protection than either of the agents applied separately at the same time 
periods after the beginning of the outbreak. The mortality in untreated ferrets 
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reached its peak between the ninth and twenty-fourth day, while that in the 
treated animal indicated no marked peak and was spread from the ninth to the 
fortieth day following treatment. Inclusion bodies as a criterion of infection 
could not be relied upon, since in random sampling among affected ferrets, seven 
of which were treated and seven untreated, these manifestations were present 
in only 42.8 and 14.2 percent, respectively, of the animals examined. 

Soil temperatures and soil moisture as factors governing the seasonal 
incidence of certain parasitic worms, R. O. Chkistenson and H. H. Ci^eel. 
(Ala. Polytech. Inst.). {Jour. Term. Acad. ScL, 17 {19Jf2), No. 4, p. 341 ).— An 
abstract of a contribution presented at the annuai meeting of the Association of 
Southeastern Biologists in April 1912. Autopsies of 105 chickens during the 12 
ino. of 1941 revealed 15,909 intestinal parasites, largtdy Ilcferakis gallhiac and 
Ascaridia yalli. There was a considernhle viiriation in the temi)erature and 
moisture characteristics of the various soil tyi>es, hut only for short i)eriods in 
May and June did the soil moisture attain suiliciently low levels to appreciably 
affect the survival of parasite eggs. 

A survey of the incidence, distribution, and prevalence of the helminth 
parasites of the domestic fowl in Queensland, M. Buoadbent {Austral. Vet. 
Jour., IS (1042), No. 5, pp. 200-204 )- — The incidence and prevalence of 12 
helminths of the domestic fowl found in nine districts in Queensland are reported 
upon. 

Coccidiosls of poultry, Q. D. Lee. (Iowa State Col.). {North Amer. Vet., 
23 {1942) y No. 7, pp. 458-460). 

Inlluence of sulfaguaiiidine on acquired resistance in chickens to cecal 
coccidiosls, R. W. Allen and M. M. Fabr. (U. S. D. A.). {Poultry 8ci., 
21 (1942), No. 5, pp. 404-4^5 ) • — The authors’ findings from feeding experiments 
Involving 267 ll-day-old Rhode Island Red chickens indicate that a 0.5-percent 
concentration of sulfaguaiiidine in the mash is suflficiently high to be of value 
a.s a prophylactic for cecal coccidiosls yet not so high as to interfere with the 
acquirement of an effective resistance to the disease. 

Sage grouse coccidiosls not transmissible to chickens, R. F. IIoness. 
(Wyo. Expt. Sta.). {Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 6, p, 560).— An outbreak of 
coccidiosls among the sage grouse {CcMtroccrvus urophasianus) in Fremont 
County, Wyo., led to cross-infection experiments. Not a single case of coccidiosls 
developed in either the experimental domestic thickens or in the control chickens 
during the 3 yr. under way. Two groups of experimental chickens were later fed 
viable oocysts from mixed infections in the domestic chicken, all of which devel- 
oped severe coccidiosls and many succumbed. The author was led to conclude that 
coccidiosls is not carried to domestic chickens by the sage grouse, and that the 
infection in the sage grouse is not brought about by contact with infected 
domestic birds. 

Effect of quinine upon the course of fowl-pox infection in the chick, 
B. H. Robbins (Jour. Pharmacol, and Expt. Ther., 76 (1942), No, 1, pp. 57-63, 
figs. 2).— Report is made of the effect of quinine in altering the normal course of 
development of experimental fowl pox Infection in the chick. 

Experiments with X-rays on the roles of lymphocytes and body tempera- 
tures in the resistance of chicks to Salmonella piillorum, J. C. Scholes. 
(Cornell Unlv.). (Poultry 8ci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 561-565, fig. 1 ). — Report Is 
made of an experiment conducted to determine the effect of exposure of 6-day-old 
chicks to 360y units of X-ray. The body temperatures of exposed chicks brooded 
at 28® C. were significantly lower than those of control chicks on the second, third, 
and fourth days following exposure. The body temperatures of chicks brooded 
at 35® were only slightly affected. There were indications of injury to intes- 
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tinal uiucosa and to the liver. It is suggested tliat tissue injury may have been 
responsible for the lowered resistance of ebieks to Sf. pullorum following X-ray 
treatment observed by Roberts, Severens, and Card (K. S. R., 82, p. 4(30), The 
relation between body temperature and resistance to S. pullorum is discussed, and 
it is concluded that resistance more likely depends upon temperature dilTerences 
than ui>on differences in the number of lymphocytes in the blood. 

Sanitation important in controlling paratyplioid infection of turkeys 
(North Carolina l^^ta. Rpt. pp. oS oO). — Reference is made to the progrejss of 
work wbicli has emphasized the importance of sanitation in the handling of 
breeder turkeys and suggests a method for the eradicaticui of paratyphoid disease 
through the detection of breeder carriers. That it is i)ossible to control the 
disease in its worst phase by incubator fumigation is indicated, since the infec- 
tion is found on the eggsludls. It is deemed es.'<entially an intestinal rather than 
a blood disease, and studies on 80 artiticially infect(‘d poults, as well as survivors 
of diseased poults, indicated that infected peudts do not become cnronic carriers. 

Clinical pathology of tricliomoniasis of the lower digestive tract of 
turkeys, E. A. Aij.kn and M. W. Olsi*:n. (U. S. D. A.l. (PouJtrif Sci., 21 
(iW), Ao. 5, p. m). 

Trichomoniasis of the upper dige.stive tract of domesticated birds, L. D. 
r.rsHNKLT.^ (Kans. State (.\)1.). {Poultry 8vi., 21 (liP§2), No. 5, pp. /f66-Jf67). 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Tlic principles of licld drainage, II. II. Nicholson (Cumhridffr, Kny.: Vniv. 
Prcfis : Nctr York: MavmtUon Vo , Pjyi, pp. pis. 12, flys. 20). — The author 

disclaims any attempt to deal with the technicaliti(‘S of surveying, engineering, 
or even the drainer’s art. His aim has been, rtither, to draw attention to the 
fundamentals of the subject, to pres^mt ‘‘a philosophy of draining,” and to deal 
with the factors involved and the way in which they inlluence events in the 
soil. 

The contents include chapters on former neghud of drainage work, measures of 
government as.sistance; the history of ticld-draining developments in Great Brit- 
ain; the moisture projK*rties of soil, the incidence of drainage; p(‘rcolation, per- 
meability, the water table, the special case of clay land; drainage conditions in 
the field (soil and .site factors, the main types of drainage circumstances) ; thc- 
use of published maps in field-drainage w'ork; the investigation of lield-drainage 
problems; ditches; tile draining, methods aiid i)rinciples, renovation of old sys- 
tems, design and materials; mole draining, suitable soils, details, causes of 
failure, machinery, ju'oeedure; the way in which drains work, rates of fiow 
from outfalls ; drainage of airdromes, sports grounds and field fortifications; field 
drainage, river flow and floods; and field drainagi*, present ijosition and progn‘.ss. 

Stratified flow in reservoirs and its use in prevention of silting, H. S. 
Bell (U. S. Dept. Ayr., Misc. Pub. 401 (1042), pp. 11+41). fws. //d).— Stratified 
flows or density currents are described, and their behavior in natural and arti- 
ficial lakes is discus.sed. Some striking photographs of laboratory demonstra- 
tions of such under- and interst reams are reproduced. Uses of such flows for 
the removal of suspended material from reservoirs b(ifore it settles out tind for 
the similar removal of underlying layers of salty water are suggested. 

Removal of fluorides from public water supplies, R. C. Goodwin and J. B. 
Litton (Indus, and Enyin. Chmi., S3 (IO4I), No. 8, pp. IO46-IO48, figs. ,*?).— -Pilot 
plant experiments on the use of a mixture of calcium phosphate nionohydrate 
any hydroxy apatite are reported. Water containing approximately 5 p. p. m. 
of fluorine was reduced to an average fluorine content of 0.42 p. p. m. The 
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purifying material can be regenerated by treatiiicnt with sodium hydroxide, 
washing, and neutralizing with carbon dioxide. 

How to increase farm production with reduced man power, D. A. Mitjj- 
QAN {Agr. Engin., 23 No. 10, pp. 309-311, figs. 2).— The autlior lists as 

means for increasing farm production with reduced man power: Reduction of 
man labor per ci'op unit; r(*du<‘(ion of nuiulxM* of operations performed in the 
producing of crops; working more' liours per day and more days per week, per 
month, and per year; a well-organized and div(‘rsifi(*d syslem of crop and live- 
stock production with a distributed labor requireimmt ; and increasing the yield 
maxima. Under the first two headings, operating the tractor with its largest 
practicable loa<l, especially for lh(* purpose of combining two operations into one, 
is one of th(» princii)al suggestirms offered, but poor ]>reparation of seedbed to 
effect a saving of labor is specifically condemned. In connection with the in- 
crease of number of working hours per man, t))(‘ elimination of tiring mechanical 
noise, discomfort due to unnecessary jar, heat expnsure, and exhaust fume inhala- 
tion is emi)hasized, togetlnu* with some device facilitating the work its^df. 
Concerning the fourth jioint, it is noted that livestock ijroduction is ideally 
adapted to the distribution and leveling of labor requirements, that diversified 
crops and production rcduc<‘ the hazard of crop failun's, and that the proper 
diversification of ciaq^s and liv<*stock may eliminate harvesting altogether. With 
reference to the raising of the yield maxima, it is urg(*(l that farimu-s avoid 
attempting acreage greater than they can handle with i>ower and equipment suffi- 
cient to prepare the sciMlbed at the proptu* tim<s and that in adverse seasons 
it is better to leave certain of the land idle than to pnqiare, seed, plant, and 
tend poorly a larger acreagi* which, under those conditions, may restill in crop 
failure or low yields and poor quality. 

The integration of farm ecfiiipment into the war effort, F. J. Zink {Agr. 
Eiig^n., 23 (19 '{2). No. 10. pp. 317-320. figs, d) - This is a general discussion 
presenting, with numerical data, various questions raised by the r(‘qnir(‘d increase 
in production of food, fiber, and oil croi)s as problems of the agricultural engineer. 
The need for avoiding the tu-rors of the former war, as that of had land use and 
other mistakes leading to economic upset, is cinpliasizcd. Other points d«unan(ling 
the attention of the eiigiiuMU- are the questions whether or not increased numbers 
of work(U’s drawn from tlic farm population and from otlicr sources can meet the 
need without increased supplit's of labor-saving equipment, to what extent joint 
use of mecbaiiical equipment can be practiced before tlie vanishing point of increas- 
ing capacity is reached, to wliat extent custom oiXTation of machines will bo a 
practicable solution of machine shortages, how much machine i>ower can be 
replaced by animal iM)wcr, etc. 

Changes in hay handling im thods and equipment, A. E. W. Johnson (Agr. 
Engin., 23 (19//2), No. 10, pp. 325, 327, fig. /).~The autlior briefiy outlines 
imchanical equipment development since TJIS, indicating that diversity of land 
type and of acreages will continue to require a wide variety of ('quipment. The 
introduction of new pasture grasses, some of which will be cut for bay, may bring 
new harvesting problems. Of the new bay harvest ing machines, the recent develop- 
ment of the forage harvester seems to offer considerable promise. Altliough some 
hay will be necessary when grass silage is RhI, the forage harvester can be used 
for this type of haying. A mower, side-delivery rake, and forage harvener 
equipped with pick-up attachment can he used conveniently and economically. 
The same wagons and blower as used for green crops provide the means for haul- 
ing and elevating the chopped hay into the barn. Recent efforts in the develop- 
ment of lighter and more economically operated pick-up halers, lik^'wiso, are 
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extremely promising and will probably be increasingly attractive to many indi- 
vidual users. 

Once-ovcr cotton planter and fertilizer distributor developed for the 
cotton farmer. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (North Carolina 8ta. Rpt. pp 21-22, 
fig, 1). — A brief account of this combination planter and distributor. 

Developments in fruit dehydrator design, R. Guillou. (Univ. Calif.). 
(Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No, 10, pp. S1S-3t€, figs. 9), — The author points out that 
dehydrator design thus far baa had to deixMul upon assumptions, based upon 
accepted practice, with reference both to tunnel dimensions and to drying time, 
and that “so long as performance of a design is based on an assumed drying time, 
there can be no intelligent determination of the effect of air velocity, temperature, 
or other factors on capacity of the unit.” lie briefly describes measurements of 
drying rates of prunes carried on for the past two seasons in a small wind tunnel 
provided with means for controlling and measuring the temperature, velocity, and 
humidity of the air to obtain quantitative relations among dehydrator conditions, 
drying rates, and quality of product. The drying section holds 400 prunes, of 
which KX) are a source of samples to be used as a check on moisture content. The 
remaining 800 are weighed hourly to determine drying rate and furnish samples 
for final determination of moisture content and appraisal of quality. By analyses 
of these data he deduces empirical exiuessions for drying rate in terms of the 
variables Involved and separately develops the optimum value for each of control- 
lable variables. The results are embodied in a design believed to provide the 
closest practicable approach to the optimum values. The author holds that a 
similar method could be applied for the designing of equipment for any other 
similarly dehydrated product. 

Roinodeled barn.s help meet wartime needs, J. M. Anderson (Agr. Engin., 
23 (1942), No. 10, pp. 826-321, figs. 2). — The author finds Inadequate or improperly 
designed footings to be one of the common causes of deterioration, the footings 
being often not deep enough to prevent frost heaving or having a spread insuffi- 
cient to provide against settling, with the result that the building is subject to 
leaning, sagging, or bulging. The remedy here discussed consists in putting in 
new concrete footings and foundation walls and replacing the side walls up to the 
mow floor with a hollow tile. The author finds that the most common rebuilding 
procedure is to jack up one-half of the barn at a time. By jackscrews one-half of 
the building can be easily raised to a height giving sufficient clearance for a mason 
to complete the new wall. 

Dairy barn construction (Vermont Sta. Bui. 495 (1942), p. 24)- — Dairy barn 
construction work by H. B Kllenberger Included analysis of temperature data for 
measuring the thermal ettlciency of sundry insulating materials located within 
the side walls and ceiling of a one-story dairy barn, making hygrothermograph 
records which slmw a rniher uniform temperature throughout the winter in a 
one-story dairy barn ventilated with exhaust fans but widely fluctuating in per- 
centage of relative humidity, moisture gage readings on the wooden sheathing of 
the side walls und ceiling, etc. 

Store food for the winter (West Virginia Sta. Cir. WS 6 (1042), pp. [8], 
figs. 2). — Improvised storage arrangements suitable, respectively, for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, for dried fruits and vegetables, and for canned foods are briefly 
discussed. Heat treatment designed to prevent insect damage to dried material 
which Is to be held in closed containers is described, and the need for both the 
heating and the exclusion of air is emphasized. The insulating value of various 
thicknesses of commonly available insulating materials is compared to that of 
1-ln. corkboard or of granulated cork. Ground storage, trenches, pits, and 
mounds are among the expedients considered. 
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Ventilation of ear corn in metal cribs, G. R. Siiiku and R. C. Mitxer {Ohio 
i^ta. Bimo. Bui. 219 (1942)^ pp. 171-117, fujs. 7 ). — The construction of simple 
horizontal ventilating flues with side walls of 2- by 4- or 2- by G-in. lumber is 
described, together with conversion of the ordinary suction cowl ventilator by 
the reversal and enlargement of the directing vane. In tests carried out in 
1940 and 1941, the horizontal flue systems tried were sufficiently effective to 
prevent mold almost entirely. The pressure cowl ventilators made by reversing 
the suction cowl type were also effeciive, but the suction cowl unaltered was not 
effective enough to prevent spoilage. 

Methods of moisture drainage from silos, C. K. Oris. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). 
(Affr. Engin.f 23 {1942), No. 10, pp. 321-328, figs. 8 ). — In order to determine (1) 
(he amount and the rate of flow of juice to be expected under various condi- 
tions, (2) the manner in which the juice leaks from the silo, (3) the chemical 
composition of the juice drained off, and (4) a method of construction that 
will insure a minimum of leakage, a 14- by 45-ft. silo was especially constructed 
and equipped and compared with a silo of the same size already in use for 
alfalfa silage and ecpiipped with a gravel bottom and a side wall drain to a 
height of 20 ft. on each side of the doors. The wall of the exi)erlmental silo 
was divided into four quadrants, two of which were plain walls similar to those 
of a conventional concrete stave silo and the other two equipped with sidewall 
drains. The wall di’ainage was collected from each quadrant si*parately by 
means of a trough, cast in the top of the foundation wall, which carried the 
juice to an outlet pipe and thus to a pail outside where the liquid was measured. 
The concrete floor was (‘quipped with a drain trough, running across the diameter 
of the silo and covered with concrete plates tilted loosely to provide easy passage 
for the juice. Of the two typos of sidewall drains used, one consisted of con- 
tinuous grooves cast into the staves. These grooves were % 1*^- Geep and ^4 
in. wide, about 1 in. apart, and extended to the top of the silo. The drains used 
on the other wall coiisisted of perforated metal ducts inserted into grooves 
cast into the stav(*s, placed 10 in. apart, and extend 25 ft. upward. Portholes 
4.5 in. in diameter at S-ft. intervals were used for taking horizontal samples for 
density determinations and smaller portholes for tcinp('raiure ineaMiremcnts 
jnid observations. Drainage data, juice analysis figures, and estimates of the 
loss of nutrients in the drained-off juice are tabulated, and variations of the 
density of the silage mass tvith depth and distance from the side walls are 
graphically shown. With reference to the cause and prevention of leakage, the 
density of the mass was found to increase with depth to a dc^gree causing the 
descending juice to build up a head, whereas the density decreased from center 
to side wall, allowing the juice a relatively easy lateral flow. The principle of 
sidewall drainage was therefore concluded to be sound. 

A wood-burning conversion unit for houseliold furnaces, H. W. Hicock, 
A. R. Olson, and L. E. Seeley {Connecticut [New Haven} Sta. Bui. 463 (1942), 
pp. 593-614, figs. 5).— The Inefficient burning of wood in the average household 
furnace because of the limited capacity of the flrebox and failure to provide 
sufficient room for the gases to burn out, with resulting high chimney losses and 
fouling of heating surfaces and flues wdth tar, has been overcome by a conversion 
unit of radically improved design. This unit provides, essentially, a fuel chnra- 
ber, a combustion tunnel, a built-in air duct system, and a draft slide to control 
the air supply. With the exception of the cast-iron feed door and frame, con- 
struction is entirely of noncritical materials. These materials comprise fire- 
brick, a few soft, high-temperature insulating bricks, wood parts for the draft 
slide, concrete parts to be cast in place, etc. The successive steps in the con- 
struction are fully described and are clearly illustrated in diagrams, detailed 
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drawings, sections, and an isometric drawing of the completed unit with parts 
cut away to show the interior. Directions for securing convenicmt operation 
and eflicient i)erformance are included. 

Tests of the new device showed that it will op(*rate satisfactorily either at 
low or at high combustion rates. Either seasoned or freshly cut wood was 
satisfactorily used, At low rates, when air is admitted through one duct only, 
the unit functions like a charcoal kiln, the wood being slowly reduced to 
charcoal with a shrinkage of from 30 to 50 percent in v(»lume. By continued 
use of one duct only the charcoal will also he consumed. Combustion of charcoal 
under these conditions will be very slow and refueling will probably not l>e 
needed oftener than every 24-30 hr. At high rates two main ducts, as well as 
a secondary air duct, are fully open and air enters the fuel chamber at four 
points. Rapid combustion takes place, and aft(‘r several hours a glow is visibh' 
near the combustion tunnel and over the air iidets into the fuel chamber. Char- 
coal is ttpparently burned as fast as it is formed and, wlaui the fuel mass is 
almost consumed, will be found only along the chamber side walls. A full charge 
of wood (about 0.1 cord) will last for only from to S hr. under tlu'se conditions. 
This rate of fuel consumption will be necessary only in the most s(*vere weatlu‘r. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

[Proceedings of the fifteenth annual meeting of tin* Western Farm Eco- 
nomics Association] (West. Farm Econ. A^\s*oc. Proc., 15 {191^2), pp. tlO, figs. 
4 ), — At this meeting, held at Palo Alto, Calif., June 24-2G, 1942, the principal 
papers, with discussions, w'ore as follows: Presidential A(ldr(‘ss, by K. R. Kenm* 
(pp. 11“12) (Mont. Stale (\)1.) ; Current and Prosiiective Prohh'ms of Weshun 
Agriculture Accompanying the War, by H. U. Wellman (pp. 13-21) ; Western 
Agriculture in the Last War, by E. F. Dummeicr (pp. 22-29) (Wash. State Col.) ; 
Symposium on Western Agriculture in the Post-War World, by J. S. Davis (pp. 
33-34) ; Problems and Policies Facing tlie Rtinge Livestock Iitdiistry, by A. F. 
Vass (pp. 35-39) (Univ. Wyo. ) ; Western Agriculture After the W.ar, With 
Si)ecial Reference to Fresh, Canned, and Dried Fruits, by F. U. Wilcox (pp. 
40-42) ; The IJ.se of Uncultivated Lands in Western United States, by S. N. 
WyckofC (pp. 43-45) (U. S. D. A.) ; Adjustment of Western Agriculture to the 
Unfolding Economic Objectives of the War, by H. M. Cre(*ch (pp. 4(MS) ; The 
Effect of Post War Reclamation Expansion on tin* Agriculture of the West, by 
C. II. West (pp. 49-50) (U. S. D. A.) ; Trends in Agricultural Cooperation, by 
E. A. Stokdyk (pp. 51-G2) ; Agricultural Output Control in War Time, by S. Enke 
(pp. G3-72) (Mont. State Col.) ; Agricultural Price Policies in War Tina*, by 
H. Working (pp. 73-85) ; Is Federal Crop Insuraiict* Worth Its Cost? by J. C. 
Clendenin (pp. 95-104) (Univ. Calif.) ; Public Control of the Marketing of Fluid 
Milk in California, by W. J. Kuhrt (pp. 105-110) ; Mercliandise Availability on 
Typical Rural Towns, by D. E. Faville (pp. 111-115) ; Farm Management Prob- 
lems Associated With Attainment of Production Goals, by N. O. Thompson (pp. 
118-124) (Univ. Ariz.) ; What Should Be Done About Farm Tenancy (The Problem 
at the National Level), by J. Ackerman (pp. 127-131) ; Economic 1‘lanning in a 
Democratic Society, by D. F. Pegnim (pp. 134-145), and Problems in Planning 
Wartime Agriculture, by J. M. Tinley (i>p. 14G-152) (both Univ. Calif.). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Mississippi Station] (Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi 8ta.], 5 (1942), No. 11, pp. 1, 2, 3-6, 7, 8, figs. 6). — A short 
article, Profitable Year for Truck Croi)s in Copiah County, by M. Guln (p. 2), 
gives data as to average receipts, expenses, investment, prices received, labor 
income, etc., for 80 truck farms in 1941. Another short article, by F. J. Welch 
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(p. 8) (c’oop. U. 8. D. A. (‘1 al.)» discusses the studies on farm labor needs, pro- 
duction fcoals, land liMuire in (he Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, farm adjustments, and 
(he Copiah truck area, and also the social effc'cts of ffov(*rnment purchase of land 
in Lafayette Counly affected by the construction of the Sardis Darn and Reser- 
voir. A third artichs Reef Calf Production in Mississippi, by R. H. Means, A. E. 
Cullison, E. B. Ferris, and S. P. Crocktdt (pp. 1, 3-6, 7), discusses beef produc- 
tion under conditions of ininimuin for-elliciency investments in pasture and 
breeding herds. It is based on the findings of studies at the central station at 
8tate College, the Holly Springs and Natchez Substatioihs, and the Oktibbeha- 
Winston land-use research area in the east central jjart of the State. 

[Investigations in agriciiJtiiral ecoiioiiiics by the North Carolina Station] 
(North Carolina ^ta. R/tt. pp. 67-(}8 ). — Brief findings are included as to the 

rate at whi(di delinqiKMit farm (ax(*s are j)aid, the improvement of low incomes on 
cotton farms (coo]). U. S. D. A.), costs of ginning cotton, and costs of operating 
tobacco warehous(‘s. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Ohio Station] (Ohio 
Sta. Binio. But. .ilU pp. nS-JSO). — An article, Sources of Revenue of Ohio 

(iovernnieiits, by J. I). Thewlis (jjp. 178-1711), includes and briefly discusses a 
table showing by select (‘d years, 1917-40, the total revenue receii)ts for State 
and local goviumnumts and the percentage distribution by source. The table of 
index numbers (»f production, prices, and income, by J. 1. Falconer (p. 180) 
(E. S. R., 88, p. 304), is brought down through August 1941. 

Area analysis and agricultural adjustments for (4iase County, Kansas, 
VV. II. Pine, M. L. Oim and W. II. Metzokr (Kansas Sta., Agr. Econ. Hpi. 
IJf (7/P/J), pp. fig. /).• -A study similar to that for Nemaha County, 

previously noted (E. S. R., 8S, p. 397). 

Farm plans for upland farms in the lUuesteni Belt of Kansas, W. II. Pine 
(Kansas Sta., Agr. Econ. Bpt. 15 (lV4‘3)f PP- [I] +7). — Budgets prepared for 
seven types of organization for 3-0-acre upland farms in Chase County are 
compared. 

Trends in land use and related ehanges in Knott County, Kentucky, 
1920-1939, K. n. Allen and C. G. Deaton. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Kentucky 
Sta. But. (Bh'fJ), pp. 39, figs. ,}) —A field survey was made in the summer of 
1940 to obtain land use and related data for a representative sample of farms 
comparabh* to those for which similar data wen* obtained in 1929 (E. S. R., 78, 
p. 433). Usable records were obtained from 316 farms, of which 127 were covered 
by the 1929 study. The rc'cords were analyzed to show the size of farms, tenure, 
land use, crop and livestock production, cash farm receipts and expenditures, 
outside income, family income, etc., and the changes from 1929 are discussed. 
The population changes and migration and the educational facilities of the 
county are described. 

During the decade the population of (he county increased 28 percent and the 
number of farms 36 percent, but the total land in farms decreased 5 percent. 
The proportions of cropiied land and plowable pasture increased. Corn acreage 
per farm and total crop acreage in corn decreased. The numbers of workstock 
and the receipts from sales of farm products declined sharply. Cash incomes 
were derived mostly from non farm sources. 

The farm real estate .situation, 1939—4 0, 1940—41, and 1941—42, 
M. M. Regan and A. R. Johnso.v (U. S. Dept. Agr. Ci- 662 (191,2), pp. i5, figs. 
^,-)’.^This is a continuation of the series previously noted (E. S. R., 83, p. 118). 
Substantial increases in land values and a sirengtheiiing of ihe farm real estate 
piarket characterized the farm real estate situation during the year 1941-42. 
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Experience after the last war clearly demonstrated the desirability of avoiding 
excessive increases in values during this war. 

Recent changes in tax rates on farm real estate in North Carolina, G. W. 
L'orsteb {North Carolina 8ta. Tech, Bui, 72 (1942) ^ pp, 28, figs, 7), — “The purpose 
of this study is to reveal the major causes of and the more important social and 
economic implications involved in changes in tax rates, and to suggest methods 
by which tax rates may be adjusted to the income of the taxpayer. These 
methods are designed to provide a uniform flow of revenue for the support of 
public institutions and services.** The study covers the period from 1913 to 1940, 
with special attention to the jperiods 1920-40 and 1930-40. From 10 to 20 farms 
in each county representative of various types of farming, economic and social 
conditions, and physical factors were chosen for study, and data were secured 
from county records as to acreages, assessed value, property taxes levied, and 
tax rates. The State tax relief to property holders, changes in tax rates, causes 
for changes in rates, and the behavior of public expenditures are discussed. 
Tables and charts are Included and discussed showing by years, 1920-40, the 
index of farm Income by areas of the State, the movement of farm cash income 
and taxes per acre, average tax rates per acre, and index numbers in 8 South 
Atlantic States, farm real estate taxes per acre (1913, 1928, and 1940) in the 48 
States, the relation of tax rates and farm income in typical counties of North 
Carolina, and the receipts and expenditures 1919-37 for schools in the State. Two 
methods — the budgetary method and the borrowing and repayment method — for 
the prevention of recurrence of past conditions as to taxes and expenditures are 
suggested, and the advantages of the methods and the difllculties in the way of 
their adoption are discussed. 

Farm taxation in Nevada, F. B. Headley and M. L. Connor. (Coop. U. S. 
D, A.). {Farm Mangt, Bui, [Nev, Sta,], S (1942), No. 2, pp. [1]+14, figs. 7 ). — 
This is a brief discussion of land ownership, assessed valuations, owners* valua- 
tions, tax rates, etc. It is based on reports of State and county oflicers and the 
Nevada Taxpayers* Association and a study covering 51 farms in Churchill, Clark, 
Douglas, and Lyon Counties. 

Labor and power needs on crops in Bulloch County, Georgia, W. E. 
Hendrix and W. T. Fullilove. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Oeorgia Sta, Cir. 139 
{1942), pp. 16, figs. 2). — The data were obtained in 1941 by the survey method 
from 172 farmers selected at random and are based on the usual production 
practices and normal crop yields in the county. Tables are included and discussed 
showing the usual number of man-, mule-, and tractor-hours used per acre of 
specified crops by production operations with different levels of equipment, and 
the usual amounts and distribution by half-month periods of the man-, mule-, and 
tractor-hours with one-mule and two-mule equipment and one-row and two-row 
tractors. The charts show the periods in which production operations are 
usually performed on different crops and the distribution by half -month periods 
of man-hours used on specified crops with two-mule equipment. The possibilities 
of fuller utilization of farm labor by increasing acreages and adding new crops 
are illustrated. 

A survey of newer haymaking methods on western Nevada farms, D. 
Evans. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Farm Mangt. Bui. [Nev. 8ta.], S (1942), No. 6, 
pp. (i]-f-S).— A field survey was made of farms in Douglas, Lyon, and Churchill 
Counties, using pick-up balers, pick-up choppers, or other labor-saving methods 
of haymaking. Tables show the tons handled per hour, man-hours per ton, and 
similar data for balers, choppers, loaders, buck rakes, etc. Because of the 
smallness of the sample, most of the data are for individual farms rather than 
averages. 
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Dairy opportunity areas in New Hampshire, II. C. Woodworth and J. C. 
Holmes (New? Hanmhire Sta, Bui {Wi2), pp. 21), fifjs. 17).— “Data concorii- 
ing the size and location of every dairy enterprise were obtained from town 
inventories and from the selectmen. Rricf conferences on the productivity of 
fields and pastures, on the type of farm.s, the topography, the ease and difficulties 
of cultivation, the market outlets, and on the trend in dairying were held with 
individuals in each town.’* The land areas were differentiated as to dairy oppor- 
tunities as favorable, marginal, unfavorable, and rionagricultural. Tables show 
for the State the distribution of farms and of cows by size of herds, distribution of 
herds and cows by dairy opportunity areas by counties, and the distribution of 
herds and cows by types of farms (commercial and noncommercial) and by dairy 
areas. A map shows the different dairy opportunity areas. Tables and a map 
for each county show the distribution of farms and cows by size of milking herds 
and dairy opportunity areas. 

Factors affecting dairy farm income, M. L. Connor. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Fa7'm Manyt. Bui [Nev. 3 {IH2), No. 3, pp. [7] +5).— During a G-yr. 

l)eriod 114 dairy farm records were obtained. These are scored on the basis of 
the following efficiency factors as above or below the average: Number of cows, 
price received for butterfat, butterfat per cow, return over feed cost per cow, 
return per $100 worth of feed, number of animal units, and total productive work 
units. The different factors are discussed. The average net farm income in- 
creased from $370 per year for the eight farms with none of the factors above the 
average to $5,718 for four farms with all factors above the average. 

Economies of scale in the operation of country milk plants, with special 
reference to New England, R. G. Bressler, Jr. (Coop. 6 expt. stas., U. S. 
D. A., et al.). {Boston: Neic England Res. Council Market, and Food Supply, 
1042, pp. 92, fig. 77). — This is a study of the relation of decreases in unit 
operating costs to increases in the scale of operation, under the most efficient 
operating conditions. 

Distribution of milk in ^lanhattan, Kansas, and methods of conserving 
tires, R. W. Hoecker {Kansas Sta., Ayr. Econ Rpt. 16 {1942), pp. [2]+14, 
fig. 1). — This report is based on data collected during the spring of lD-i2 from 
17 of 20 milk distributors in the city and representing about 01 pcrccjjt of the milk 
sold during the period. The retail and wholesale distribution are described and 
discussed. Possible alternate methods of distribution are also discussed. 

“The greatest savings in tires and time could be obtained by the adoption of a 
unified wholesale delivery system. Substantial savings could be obtained, at con- 
siderably less inconvenience to the consumers, by the adoption of a unified 
alternate-day, house-to-house delivery system. Smaller but substantial savings 
can be made or already have been made by : Discontinuance of special deliveries ; 
discontinuance of special trips to make collections ; consolidation of routes, that 
is, discontinuing or exchanging customers that are at a distance from the main 
route; changing from early-morning to daylight delivery. The experience in 
Manhattan has demonstrated that if the public is sufficiently informed of the 
necessity of curtailing service, little opposition is offered.” 

Livestock movement at Kentucky auction markets, A. J. Brown and 
C. D. Phillips {Kentucky Sta. Bui 4^^ (1042), pp. 32, figs. 8). —The volume of 
stock handled, total and per auction; size of auctions; receipts in different areas 
of the State; the proportion of receipts sold for slaughter; proportions of 
slaughter animals purchased by different types of buyers in different areas ; the 
disposal of stocker, feeder, and breeding livestock in different areas ; and the 
transportation of livestock to and from the auctions are described and discussed. 
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Forty-five livestock auctions were in operalhm in 11)10. Total receipts at 43 
auctions in 1939 were 1,802,609 head. Fifty-three percent of the cattle, 94 percent 
of the calves, 66 percent of the hogs, and 85 i)ercenl of the sheep and lambs were 
sold for slaughter. Order buyers and packer buyers purchast'd 65 i)ercent of the 
cattle, 92 percent of the hogs, and 97 percenl ot the shc('p and lambs sold for 
slaughter. 

Facilities and services of Pennsylvania freezer-locker plants, W. R. 
Whitacke {rcnnsylvania 8ta. Bui. 4S3 (1942), pp. fwfi. 3).— “Tlie pur- 

pose of the study was to determine wlu‘re lockta* plants were located and the 
services they offered patrons. It was also an aim of the study to learn who the 
locker patrons were, and how and to what extent they used the services offered 
by the plants. The importan(*e of locker plants as a maiket outlet and the effi’ct 
that the industry may have on the mark(‘ting of farm products w(‘re considered.’’ 
The sizi? and growth of the locker industry, the loiation, ownership, operation, 
facilities, services, rental rates, service charges, etc., are considered. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of locker i)lants to the* users and their use as market 
outlets for meats and vegetables are described. 

The number of plants increased from 7 in 19.1S to 40 in The operating 

plants reported 17,719 lockers, of winch 81 perccait wc‘re nnited. The plants W(‘re 
generally in agricultural areas, and practically 74 iMarent of the patrons w'ere 
farmers. Rental rates for lockers ranged from .fH to ^1^17. Nine* i)lant managers 
purchased 217,300 lb. of beef and 3,300 lb. of pork for resale*. “Vegedabh's and 
fruits also were purchased by plant managers tor urban patrons. Incri'asing 
numbers of farmers were freezing vegetable's and fruits for sab*.” 

Seasonal prices of spring lambs on Kentucky auction markets, C. D. 
I'HirxiPs and R. W. Rudd (Knitucky Sta. BuL 427 {1942) y pp. 33, fitja. 11 ). — 
Using data for five representative auction inarKets in central Kentucky for the 
years 1927-39, analysis is made of the sc'asoiial patterns of prices jind average' 
weights; the percentage of lambs sold in different i)rice groups; and the relations 
and effects of weights, drought, and income }ind g» neral price level on the seasonal 
lamb prices. 

The typical change in prices was a rise from the beginning of the marketing 
season (first week in April) to a i)eak in the sevc'idh to ninth w(‘ek, tind then a 
decline during the remainder of the season, with some lev(‘rmg off during th(' 
last 4 or 5 weeks. The average weight of lambs rose during tin* first 5 or 6 wt*eks 
of the season and then declined during the remainder of the season. In geiK'ral, 
an increase in weight up to 80 lb. was accompanied by a ris(' in prict* pta- KKJ lb. 
Above 80 lb., increa.se in weight was accompanied by a decline in the average' 
selling price. The seasonal decline in average price was accelerated by the fact 
that as the season i)rogressed the proi)ortion of low-quality lambs increased. 

Crops and Markets, [October 1042] {TJ. 8. Dept. Af/r., Crops aud Markets^ 
19 (1942), No. 7, pp. 165-196). — The usual crop and market rei)orts and tables 
on fertilizers, farm labor and wages, etc., are included. 

Foreign Agriculture, [November 1942] {U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Off. Foreign 
Agr. Relat.y Foreign Agr.^ 6 {1942), No. 11, pp. [2] -j- 335-336*, figs. //).~The 
following articles are included : Agricultural R^'Iations With Mexico, by K. Wyli(^ 
(pp. 365-373; British ("ountv War Agricultural Oommittees, by M. K. Long 
(pp. 374-378) ; Poultry Improvement in Southeastern Europe', by C. E. Whiitple 
(pp. 379-383) ; and Wartime Rationing in Eire (pp. 384-385). 

RTJEAL SOCIOLOGY 

Rural sociology and rural social organization, D. Sanderson {New York: 
John Wiley d Sons; London: Chapman d Hall, 1942, pp. XVII+806, figs. 127).— 
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This is a comprohciisivo study of rural society divided into four parts, dealing 
with the ndatioii hetween rural sociology and rural social organization; environ- 
mental conditions; rural institutions, groni)s, and classes; and rural social 
organization in relation to the Great Society. 

Social problems [studied by the North Carolina Station] {North Carolina 
^ia. Rpt. lU/fl, pp. fif/s. 2). — It is shown that North Carolina leads 

nearby States in population growth. The poiadation of 3,571,023 in 1910 was 12.7 
percent greater than the 1930 population of th(‘ State. Tlie niiinber of Negro 
owners declined from 19,711 in 1930 to 18,245 in 1940, Negro sharecroppers from 
34,805 in 1930 to 20,803 in 1!)10, and other Negro tenants from 22,334 to 15,191. 

Fifty years of population growth in Washington: A study of the trends 
ill numbers, composition, vital traits, and migration of Washington popu- 
lation, l\ II. L.\mus (Wafihinfjton Sta. Jiul J,19 {19J,2), pp, //7, fips. 21), —The 
Slat(» of Washington, with a ])opulatioii of slightly more than 75,000 in 1880, 
in(*reas('d in size to more than 1,730,000 in 1040. In 1040, the Washington popu- 
lation was 20 persons per .square mile as compared with 44 per square mile for 
th(' Nation. In tlu* decades of the thirties the urbanization rate slowed down, 
the urban po])ulation iucrensing by 37,430 and the rural by 135,305. Males pre- 
dominated ov(‘r femal(*s in numbers, although Ihe sex ratio was approaching a 
balance. In ago composition, the iiopulation is aging rapidly because of in- 
creasing longevity and a dedining birth rate. From 1930 to 1940 the number of 
old people, 05 yr. of age and over, increased from 101,503 to 142,491, or from 0.5 
percimt of the total population to 8.2 percent, which represents an increase of 
20.0 perct'iit in one d( cad(‘. By 1980, it is expected that the old people will con- 
stitute mor(‘ than 15 percent of the total population, and number approximately 
3(K),(;00. Considering the trend in age coinjiosition, the death rate should con- 
timio to rise, in which case, unless the birth rate ahso rises, it is only a matter 
(jf a short time until then' would ho no natural population increase in the State. 

A striking characteristic of the Washington i)opulation is the large proportion 
living in cities of more than 100,000. Although the rural population has a con- 
si d(*rably higher birth rate tluin the urban popul ition, a considerable proportion 
of its children on ri'aching the economically productive and reprodudive ages 
move to the cities, IcaNing the farm group delicient in the age group 20 to 44 yr. 
The women in the AVest Coast States have a more decided advantage over men 
in e.xpectiition of life than in the United States as a whole. The life e.xpectancy 
of while women for 1930 -39 was 60.1 yr., compared with the rate of 60.7 yr. for 
white males. It seems likely that the State will continue for some time to make 
a net gain from migration. 

Backgrounds of the war farm labor problem {U. 8. Dept, Agr., 19Jf2, pp. 

figs. 2).— The Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Farm 
S ‘curity Administration have assembled the more important facts about the 
varied conditions of farm employment. Part 1 discusses the problems of farm 
labor and factors behind them, with recommendations for action. Part 2 is a de- 
scription of the various clas.ses of farm labor and the economic and social status 
of farm wage workers. Part 3 considers the farm labor market and legislative 
Iiroteetion. 

Wanted — man power for Arizona farms, seasonal and year-round farm 
labor requirements, Arizona, 1935—42, E. D. Tetreau {Arizona St a. Bui. 
186 {191t2), pp. [2\-\-S6, figs. 2). — The author shows that the problem of getting 
extra laborers for harvesting cotton and citrus fruits and tending truck crops in 
Arizona has become very serious. He indicates the amount of labor needed 
for Arizona farms as based on a study of conditions in Graham, Maricopa. Pima. 
JMnal, and Yuma Counties, 
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Rural youth lu wartime Illinois, Randolph County, D. E. liiNDSTKOM, 
E. G. Mosbacher, R. B. McKenztk, 0. E. Baker, N. T. Frame, E. C. Sbcor, et al.). 
(Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). {Illinois Sta., m2, RSM^IO, pp. [3] +9). —This 
mimeographed publication presents facts gathered hy the Rural Youth Group of 
Randolph County, 111., in a survey of occupations, health, education, opportunities, 
and leisure time. 

Six months after commencement: An analysis of the occupational roles 
of 133,(151 graduates from Washington high schools, classes of 1034 
through 1941, P. H. Landis (Washington 8ta. Bui. Jf20 (19^2), pp. 31, figs. 9 ). — 
Presented are the occupational roles of some 133,051 school youth 6 mo. after 
graduation, 65,040 hoys and 67,711 girls graduating from high schools of the State 
of Washington in the classes of 1934 through 1941. This group accounts for 
between 60 and 70 percent of all youth of comparable age in the State of Wash- 
ington during the period covered. 

Among the conclusions drawn from the study are the following : 

“The proportion of youth going on to college is decidedly aftected by economic 
and employment conditions. The highest proportion go on to college during a 
time of normal business activity. At the depth of the depression the proportion 
was relatively low; with the war boom, the proportion going to college dropped 
precipitously, although in 1941 it had not fallen to the depression level of 1934. 
It is clear that a largo number of young men and women in their teens are cither 
willing to dispense with a college education or to defer it when the labor market 
is open to them. . . . 

“The teen-age girls’ largest gain in the labor market during the war period has 
been in the field of store and office work. They apparently have taken the places 
of older workers who have been drawn into the armed service or into other em- 
ployment. The proportion of girls entering factory work and trades has about 
doubled, but the proportion in these fields remained small even for the class of 
1941. 

“The war-time labor market has opened for boys primarily in the field of 
factory work and trades. They have also found more openings in store and office 
work than previously, but the new openings in this field have gone iirimarily to 
girls. The proportion of boys entering agriculture is decidedly affected by the 
expansion of the urban labor market. A smaller proportion of the 1941 class than 
of any other class entered agriculture. 

“The marked diffei;ence in college attendance of rural and urban youth suggests 
that urban youth value higher education to a greater extent, find it more essential 
to success in the urban environment, or that some other conditions in the social 
situation tend to push them on up the educational ladder. Either rural youth do 
not sen.se these values to the same degree, do not feel the same pressures, or for 
some other reason le.ss often try to continue their education beyond the high 
school. It is possible that nearness of urban youth to institutions of higher 
learning or more adequate family income are factors. 

“It is the country youth primarily who finds his way into agriculture after 
completion of the high school course. Despite the fact that the very small schools 
less often than the small city schools offer a Smith-IIughcs course in agriculture, 
a higher proportion of their youth return to the farm. This may not in all 
cases be a deliberate choice on the part of the rural youth. It may be in part that 
the school has not given many farm youth an adequate understanding of other 
occupational possibilities. Certainly, it is due in part to the fact that agriculture 
is the family occupational heritage of a large proportion of youth in small school 
systems.” 
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Tho effect of status on attitudes in a New York rural community, L. S. 
Bee {[New York] Cornell Sta., Mimeog. Bui. 6 pp. [//1+5/, pis. 5).-~On 

the basis of studies of “a rather typical upstate New York village and the center 
of a dairy fanning area,” the author concludes that factors associated with per- 
sons* positions in the economic system are very significantly related to conserva- 
tism and liberalism. Conservatism is closely correlated with relative advantaged 
economic position in the community, education, and other factors. 

[Farmers’ discussion group pamphlets] ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Ext. Serv. and 
Agr. Adjust. Admin., 1935, D-t, pp. II-\~9, rev. 1936, pp. 1935, D-2, pp. 

11^6, rev. 1936, pp. H-\-6; 1937, D-S, pp. [2]-{-22, figs. 7; Bur. Agr. Boon., 1942, 
D-4^ PP- 1Y-\-57, figs. 7; Bur. Agr. Econ. and Ext. 8erv., 19 j^ 2, [D-5], pp. 13 ). — 
This is a series of painphhds “to a.ssist organizations and individuals interested 
in establishing discussion groups, particularly in rural area.s.” The .series deals 
with a brief guide to methods, how to organize and conduct county forums, the 
di.scussion loader’s job, group discussion and its technics (a bibliographical 
review), and the organization of groups for discussion and action. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

An evaluation study of the Introductory course in soils at Michigan State 
College, L. M. Turk and P. L. DKEssKr. {Mich. State Col. Ed. lies. Bui. 1 (1942), 
PP- [i2]+56‘, figs. 2). — This publication presents a record of the development 
and evaluation of the introductory course in soils. The results suggest that a 
somewhat difCcrent organization of the course, involving giving some of the ap- 
plied phases in advance of the basic and technical parts, would make for more 
interest in the technical aspects. 

Rural America today: Its schools and community life, G. A. Works and 
S. O. Lesser (Chicago: IDiiv. Chicago Prc.'is, 10 //2, pp. A.Y+'/Jd, figs. L^d]). — 
This is a description of rural education in the United States. 

Consumer education (Philadelphia: Frank Parker, 1942, rev. cd., pp. [3] + 
75). — This loose-leaf processed working outline i >r a coiisuimu* education course 
for secondary schools is arrang(Ml for two semester.^!, tJie first being devottnl to 
consumer goods and the second to consumer services. Following introductory 
chapters of a more general nature, the study topi<*s on si)ecific goods and services 
are presented in outline form, with accompanying references to teaching 
materials. 

foods— HUMAN NUTRITION 

Food and family living, F. L. Gokreix, H. McKay, and F. Zuill (Chicago: 
J. B. Lippineott Co., [1942], pp. XI+522, [figs. 27-M) — This textbook for high 
school students follows the same general scheme of pre.sental ion as used in The 
Family’s Food (E. S’. K., 71), p. 701) upon which the present edition is based, 
but with thorough revision, new illu.stration.s and attractive resetting. Through- 
out the several sections, dealing with (1) meal planning and preparation, (2) 
methods and standJirds of food preparation, (3) food management, and (4) rela- 
tion of food to health, an effort is made to present food and nutrition problems 
in relation to daily living, both at home and in the workaday world. 

A microscopic study of bread and dough, M. E. Burhans and J. Cijvpp 
{Cereal Chem., 19 (19m, No. 3. pp. 196-216, fitjs. 36).— T'Ms paper reviews briefly 
some of tlie previous work in the field, discusses the probleni of umkiiig suitable 
sections, and notes the main points of the adopted microscopic procedure. Thirty- 
six photomicrographs are presented in the scries, beginning with tho ingredients 
and following with the progression of dough samples taken after each operation 

609128—43 8 
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and termiiiatinj? with the baked bread. The descriptions Kiv(*n are based on the 
tliree magniiications used routinely and cimcern the starch, yiNist, j^luten, fatty 
substances, and the gas cells produced by leavening. The cause's and etlects of 
the structural changes observed in the inaierial during the nianufacliiring are 
discussed under six h(*adings, which are sununarized as follow’s: 

“(1) 3Iixiiig results in an entirely homogeneous suspension of starch, ye'ast, 
and fats in a glurenous matrix. Flour particles lose their autonomy. (2) Process- 
ing improves the bread by groiipiiifr the stnrch and more efiiciently sealing the 
gas pockets by gluten segregation. Molding and proofing are fundamental opera- 
tions. (3) Raking changes, involving oven spring, starch gelatinization, coah'S- 
cence of the lipides, and leavening are visually demonstrated in the photomicro- 
graphs. (4) Shortening distribution in bread dough is indicated by the technic 
used. The observations suggest a concentration of tlie short(‘ning upon the 
starch-gluten interfaces, effected principally by mixing, and coalescing during 
baking into sizable collections of sjM'cifically stained material. (5) Leavening 
involves a preliminary diffusion away from the point of (’O* formation. The heal 
of baking affects gas solubility, vap«)rization, enzymatic behavior, and gluten 
properties. (6) The crumb (pialities (grain, texture, and to some I'xtent color) 
are directly correlated with microscopic structures, particulaidy the small intra- 
mural gas cells.” 

Nutritive value of leafy vegetabl<‘s, O. Siieeis, O. A. Leonaud, and L Mc- 
Whirter (. 1 / 15 .S-. Farm Res. l^fississippi Sta.], 5 (/i^}2), No. /f, pp. 1, 2). -Seven- 
Top turnip gn.'ens gr(.’wii on a uniformly fertilized plat were harvested at from 
7- to 10-day intervals, beginning about 1^4 mo. after planting, and analyzed for 
moisture, iron, carotene, and ascorbic acid. The data prestmted show that then* 
was much variation in these constituents, appanuitly associated with growth and 
l)robabIy with weather conditions related to season. Thus, the early harvests were 
richer in iron and usually richer iFi carotene, in percentage of the dry sample, than 
the more mature leaves harvested at later dates. A d(‘cn‘ase in ascorbic acid in 
the leaves appeared to be associated with freezing weather occurring in inid- 
D(‘cember. 

Factors iiidueiicjiig the nutritive value of the tomato: A review of the 
literature, K. 0. Hxmxkk and L. A. Mwnaru (IJ. S. Dipt. Aijr.. Misr. Puh. 
502 pp. 23). - This publication reviews and summarizes published experi- 

mental work lliat has provided inforniati<ui regarding factors related t(> varia- 
tions in total solids, acidity, pigments, min<*ral contcMit, ascorbic acid, carotene, 
and other vitamins in tomatoe.s. The factors involved include location, season, 
temperature, light, water supply, variety, stage of develoijinent and maturity, 
and nutrition of the plant. Variations in ascorbic acid content of tomatoes during 
the canning process and the production of juices and otlu'r products are also con- 
sidered. 1'he bibliography totals 142 references. 

Dietary uses of the banana in health and disease, L. J. Rookrt {New York: 
United Fruit Co., [10^2], rev. and enl, pp. 67, pi t, fps. 3).— This booklet presents 
a brief review of the scientific literature covering the nutritive value of the 
banana and the clinical evidence of its dietary uses, the latter being interpreted 
in the light of modern nutrition. The presemt review (E. S. K., So, p. 412) has 
been amplified to cover the important paiK'rs which have appeared betw('en 1931) 
and 1942. 

Dehydrated baked beans, W. 15. Esselkn, Jr., and S. G. Davis. (Mass. 
Expt. Sta.). (Canner, 05 (lOm, No. 20, pp. 18, 20, figs. 2).— The beans are 
baked with a well-seasoned brine formula, since some of the fiavor is lost during 
the drying, and are dried, after discarding the salt pork, in a forced circulation, 
hot-air tunnel dehydrator at a temperature of about 140° F. With a load of ly^ 
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lb. of baked beans per square foot of tray, the product is dried to a 3- to 4-percent 
moisture content in from 8 to 10 lir. The dehydrated beans are packaged in a 
moisture-vaporproof i)aekage. For rehydration th(*y are soaked for about V/U hr. 
in water added in the proportion of about 2 parts by weight to 1 of beans. The 
heated, rehydrated beans are characteristic of the original baked beans except 
that they are somewhat loss attractive becau.se of tlan'r tendency to split open 
during the dehydration. 

Dehydration of sauerkraut, W. V. Cm pjss, E. Raioo, and P. Van IIolten. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Camicr, .9.7 (79'/-^), ho. 27/, pp. M-///). d^lanching of sauer- 
kraut, preferably steam blanching, before dehydration gav(* a product showing 
greater regain upon soaking and greater cooked weiglit than did the dehydrated 
unbl€Uichi*d sample, but it was gray and inferior in color. \Vh(‘n the boiled sauer- 
kraut juice was added to the steam-blanched samakraut dritai to the “tough dry” 
but not the “brittle dry” stage, the partially drieil sauerkraut readily soaked up 
the juic(*, and the dehydration could then be completed. This drying in juice 
incnaised the yield and nutritive value of the dehydrated sauerkraut .and gave a 
I)roduct suptaaor in flavor to that dried witluuit juice. It was essential that the 
juice be boiled in order to destroy enzyme action, otherwise a dehydrated product 
of inferior flavor resulted. Other te.sts showed that exposure of the steam- 
blanched sam*rkraut to SOj fumes f(u* 20 min. before drying gave* a tiiial protluct 
of lighter color than the one not .siilfured. Reduction in voluim* of the dehydrat(*d 
pnaluct was accomplished by compressing the sama-kraut before completely dry 
and while still tough. The re.sulting “bo.ards” about Vj in. thick could then be 
dehydrated to bon(‘ dryness (moisture le.ss than 5 percent). Fresh sauerkraut 
containing 1.4 percent total acid as lactic gave dehydrated product.s, which, after 
soaking tind cookitig, containc'd (1) imtretited, 0.48 percent; (2) dried with juice, 
O.CO; and (3) SO- treated, 0.50 percent total acid, rresumably acetic acid 
volatilized during drying. 

Nutritional studies on powdered wool, J. I. Kounr {,four. h'utr., 2J 
'So. 2, pp. 125-/30, figs. 3). — Wool, powdered by grinding in a ball mill, was in- 
corporated at 15- and 20-percont levels as thi sole source of protein in an 
otlKM’wise adequate diet. In ad libitum feeding tests with young rats the pow- 
dered wool failed to support growth, whereas other rats of the same strain 
gained from 3 to 4 gm. per day when 15 percent casein replact'd the wool. Trypto- 
phan, methionine, histidine, and lysine were found to be ])resent in suboptimal 
concentration in the powdered wool. Supplementation of the wool diet with these 
amino acids resulted in moderate growtli. 

Sugar sub.stitutos and tlieir uses, J. E. Richardson {Montana Sta. Cir. 
J68 ( /9/f2), pp. [//]). --Suggestions are given for using honey, corn sirup, sorghum, 
or medium dark molasses in place of sugar in cake making. Some tested recipes 
are given showing the original proportions and the substitutions. 

Foods and drugs, E. R. Torey {Maine Sta. Off. Insp. 1S3 {19J/2), pp. 153— 
280).— This annual report (E. S. R., 8G, p. 700), giving the results of analyses 
of official samples of foods and drugs, is concerned chiefly with dairy products 
(milk, cream, and ice cream), packing oils for sardines, and shelllish (clams). 

Co-operative research in nutrition, P. M. Nelson. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). 
{Jour. Home Econ., 31, {191,2), No. 8, pt. 1, pp. 528-580 ) .—This is a brief report 
of the organization, scope, and significant findings to date of the north central 
cooperative project on the nutritional status of college women, reports of various 
phases of which have been noted from original sources. 

Pood production and nutrition, N. W. P’irie {Nature [Lo7ido7i], 1 f,9 {191,2), 
No 8777 PP- 3/8-319).— This is a brief summary of papers presented and the 
ensuing discussion at a meeting of the British Nutrition Society devoted to the 
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topic Food Production and Distribution in Relation to Nutritional Needs. The 
formal papers j)resented were The AKrieultural Implications of a Food Policy 
Based on Nutritional Needs, by J. Orr; Rival Claims of Animals and Man for 
Food, by N. C. IVri^fht; Aiiininls as Food Convertors, by E. T. Hainan; and Plan- 
ning for Agricultural Productiou, by J. Russell. 

A scientific food policy [Nature [Loudon], U/O iJ9i2), No. 3777, pp. 309- 
Stl). — An editorial discussion of some of the problems involved in post-war 
food production planning as discussed in tin* symposium noted above. 

What vegetable crops best meet the demands of a food emergency? 

J. II. MacGillivray, G. C. Hanna, and P. A. Minges. (Univ. Calif.). [Canner, 
95 {19)2), No. 19, pp. 16-lS). —It is pointed out that from the standpoint of 
agricultural wartime economy vegetables should be selected not merely for their 
nutritive value but with consideration for the amounts of food constituents pro- 
duced per acre per man-hour. Other items, including palatability and consumer 
preference, are less important. In the present study the efficiency of 20 major 
crops is evaluated from existing inbirmation on composition, man-hour require- 
ments, and average yields, the amounts of each food constituent per acre and per 
acre maii-lioiir being determined for each crop. Yield ratings are determined by 
arranging the crops in descending order with respect to their yields of eight 
selected constituents (protein, calcium, iron, calories, vitamin A, thiamin, 
riboflavin, and ascorbic acid), and an index value of 1 is assigned to the vegetable 
rating highest in each group. The index values as determined for each vegetable 
with respect to the eight food constituents are added to give the linal efficiency 
rating of the vegetable. The same procedure is followed in obtaining the rating 
for the amount of food produced per acre man-hour. Thus rated, spinach, winter 
squash, potatoes, and cabbage ranked as the best vegetables if the ratings for 
yield per acre and per acre man-hour were combined. The growing period, and 
hence the length of time the crop occupies the land, and the number of man-hours 
and length of time required to grow the seed are further considerations in evalu- 
ating the economy of a nutritionally important crop. It is concluded from the 
data presented that certain vegetable crops should possibly be eliminated from 
production if extreme economy of labor and equipment becomes necessary in the 
wartime food production program. 

Nutrition survey of population groups: Report of a conference on 
niethods and procedures [Pub. Health Rpts. [U. 57 (t01i2), No. 6, pp. 189- 

19It ). — In this report of a conference held under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and participated in by nine physicians with experience in this field, 
the results of the discussion Inne been condensed in the form of opinions and 
recommendations under the general headings dietary studies, clinical examina- 
tion, and special tests in the assessment of the nutrition of populations. In 
summary the statement is made “that an assessment of the nutritional status 
of a population can be done at present by conducting, on a suitable sample, a prop- 
erly planned dietary and food intake survey, together with an adequate physical 
and medical examination, the latter to include a slit-lamp examination of the 
eyes and the securing of blood samples for the determination of hemoglobin, 
plasma ascorbic acid concentration, and the concentration of blood serum or 
plasma albumin. While it is recognized that appraisal on this basis will give 
only partial information, more complete studies must await the development of 
additional methods." 

Medical evaluation of nutritional status, VII, VIII [Milhank Mem. Fund 
Quart., 20 (J942), No. 1, pp. Q182, fig. 1; pp. 83-96). — These two papers continue 
the series (E. S. R., 87, p. 741). 
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VII. Diets of high school students of low-income families in New York City, 
D. G. Wiehl. — Approximations of the diets of the individual high school students 
in the :ow*income group whose nutritional status has been noted in earlier papers 
of the series were calculated from the diet histories obtained by the interview 
method, both from the student.s at the clinic operated for the investigation and 
from home visits, and were compared with recpiirements for the principal food 
constituents as based on the National Research Council’s daily allowances except 
for calories, for which calculations were made from age and estimated activity 
of the individual subjects. The percentages of the subjects of each sex and each 
age group with calculated diets furnishing less than the allowances recommended 
and also the percentages with diets furnishing less than two-thirds the recom- 
mended allowances are present(*d in graphs and tables. 

In the first category 78 percent of the boys and 70 percent of the girls were 
classified as deficient in calories and 27 percent of the boys from 13 to 15 yr. of 
age and 52 percent of the girls from 16 to 10 yr. deficient in protein. For all of 
the other constituents more than 60 percent of the subjects in one or more of the 
sex-age groups had less than the recommended allowances. In the second category 
approximately 20 i)ercent of all the subjects had diets furnishing less than two- 
thirds of the estimated requirements of calories ; from 30 to 42 percent received 
less than two-thirds of the standard requirements for vitamin A; from 25 to 34 
percent received less than two-thii'ds of the ascorbic acid requirement; and from 
20 to 31 percent less than two-thirds of the calcium requirement. For iron, 26 per- 
cent of the younger and 32 percent of the older girls and 7 percent of the boys were 
in this group ; for riboflavin 42 percent of the older boys and from 16 to 18 percent 
of the younger boys and all of the girls; and for thiamin 23 percent of the older 
boys and only 10 percent of the younger boys and the girls. The item showing 
the greatest deficiency was vitamin A ; calcium and ascorbic acid ranked next in 
degree of deficiency ; and the least deficiency was in protein. 

Attention is called to observations reported in earlier papers of the series of 
the prevalence of avitaminosis A, ariboflavinosis, and low hemoglobin values in 
about one-fourth of the total group and low plasma ascorbic acid levels for the 
total. The high prevalence among the girls of diets considered to be deficient 
in iron was not confirmed by their hemoglobin levels, leading to the suggestion 
that an allowance of 15 mg. of iron daily may be questionable. 

VIII. The school lunch as a method for improi^ng diets of high school students, 
B. K. Stamm and D. G. Wiehl. — In connection with the dietary analyses noted 
above, a special analysis was made of the food values of lunches eaten at school 
either as free, bought, or brought from home. As these showed that for the most 
part the lunches contributed a smaller proportion of the nutrients in w^hich most 
of the children were deficient than of others less frequently deficient, practical 
suggestions are given for increasing the nutritive value of the school lunches in 
constituents most likely to be deficient. 

Nutritional requirements of children: A r^snnid, W. J. Dann and W. C. 
Davison (Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 6S (1942), No. 2, pp. 366-370). — This 
r^sum^ presents the daily allowances of the various dietary essentials for children, 
from under 1 yr. of age to 13-15 yr., as recommended by the committee on food 
and nutrition of the National Research Council (May 1941) and the committee 
on vitamins of the American Academy of Pediatrics. The discussion indicates 
briefly how these allowances may be met in dietary practi^'^. 

Army food and fighting efficiency, P. P. Logan (Food Indus., H (1942), 
No. 5, PP- 53-5^1 5). — This address describes the work of the Subsistence 

Branch of the Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. Army in subsistence procure- 
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nient, resoarcli, and dovtdopniont. Typos C, D, and K rations for reserve, emor- 
genoy, and pnracdmto use are described. 

Food habits of South Carolina farm families, A. M. Moskr {South Carolina 
Sta. Bui. Si3 {W'f2), pp. 38, figs. 12). —In this publication records of the food 
coiisuniption of white and Negro farm families in the State are siimniarized and 
presented in semipopular form as the basis for reconiinending improvements in 
dietary ]>lanning. The material summarized includes the reports of studies mad(* 
in the Piedmont (E. S. R., 73, j). 557> and the Lower (^^astal Plains (E. S. R., 81, 
p. 806) areas and 101 weekly records from the consumer purchase study of tin' 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Home Economics taken in the tol)acco-cotton growing areas 
of the Upper and Lower Coastal Plains. In all, 000 records of white and 104 of 
Negro families fairly well distributed in different sections of the State were 
used. 

The dietary patterns of white farm families in th(‘ Piedmont and Lower 
Coastal Plains sections are iwesented in gra]>hs and tables in terms of average* 
yearly consumption per person of milk, eggs, vegetables and fruits, leati meats, 
poultry and fish, grain products, fat.s, and sugars in l()W-(*ost and moderate-cost 
dietaries. The nutritive value of the diets is discussed in terms of standard 
allowances of the Board of Food and Nutrition of the National Res<*arch Council. 
Attention is called to seasonal variations and to home i)roduction of foods in 
these areas. Since the rec()rds of the tobacco cotton farms section did not cover 
all seasons, it was not possibh* to give a picture of the year’s supply, but the 
average p('r cajiita quantities calculated for the low-cost and moderate-cost 
fall dietaries of white farm families are compared with those of tlie same 
season for the other two .sections. Prom the records of Nc’gro families, estimates 
are reportc^d of the av(*rage per capita con.suinption of the dilTcrent classes of 
foods for 26 weeks in the fall, as indicated by 40 w(‘ekly food records from the 
Piedmont, 01 from the Lower Coastal Plains, and 107 from the tobacco-cotton 
area. 

The data for the various groups are further discussed as to frequency of 
good, fair, and poor dietaries of owner operators, tenant operators, and share- 
croppers (or wage workers) among the white and Negro families, and finally 
from the averagt* good dietari(»s of the Piedmont and Lower Coastal Plains 
groups, two types of farm family food plans are suggested and discussed — one 
suitable when plenty of rnllk is available and the other with less milk and more 
lean meat. This section of the report contains practical advict? with respect to 
planning the food supply of individual families based on the dietary patterns 
proposed, with certain recommendations which, it is emphasized, should be 
followed to provide the necessary food values economically throughout the year. 

Hematologic values for normal healthy men 16 to 25 years of age, C. J. 
Hamre and M. H. Au. (Hawaii Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 21 
il9i2), No. W, pp. 1231-12Jf^f, fig. 1). — The results of studies of normal values for 
the various blood elements for men are assembled from the literature and pre- 
sented for comparison with the data obtained in determinations, by methods 
noted, of the blood values of 137 healthy young men residing in the Hawaiian 
Islands and ranging in age from 16 to 25 yr. These men were of several different 
races, the larger number being Caucasian, Chinese, and Japanese. Statistical 
evaluation of the data obtained Indicated that age or race differences did not 
occur in any of the blood elements. Since the blood values obtained agreed 
closely with those in the summary of investigations in other parts of the world, 
it is concluded that blood values for men in the Hawaiian Islands do not differ 
significantly from those of men residing elsewhere. Fifty-nine references are 
given. 
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The role of diet In blood regeneration, A. Biestkk and J. M. Leiciisi:nrin(i 
(Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui 158 {101,2) pp. [/J+3//, fifjs. f)).--Tlie authors, with 
the collaboration of L. M. Burrill, L. M. Norris, and II. II. Deinard, in this 
bnllotiri present tlie results (»f an invesrigation dealing with the (Tfc'cts of certain 
nutrients and foods on the recovery of d<*gs from lieimurhagic anemia. The 
basal ration employed was that used in a previous study of the blood ])i(!ture 
in hemorrhagic anemia in dogs (E. S. 11., 8:i, p. 140), and the criteria for asse.ssing 
progress included hemoglobin and red cell vcdunie regeneration, red cell count, 
and red cell size as measured by mean diameter and m(*an corpuscular volume. 

“Hemoglobin jiroduction and red cell volume regeneration were most satis- 
factory when autoclaved yeast was introduced into the ration immediately 
following a control pmMod on the syrdhetic food, and wen* l(*ast satisfactory 
when autoclaved yeast or wheat was included in the dhd. When some essential 
material fnjin autoclaved liver was supplied, apparently reserves built up dtiring 
the control ptudod became availabh*. Contirming earlier studn-s on hemoi-rhagic 
anemia whicli has not bei*!! satisfactoi ily tr<‘aie<l, red cell counts e\( (‘(‘d(‘d normal 
values and did not ndurn to th(‘ desired level until cells of normal sizt* w»‘re pro- 
duced. Mean cell diameter and mean corjmscular volume values indicated a 
mark(‘d microcytosis at th(‘ heginning of each experimental p(‘riod. l((‘d cell diam- 
eter and mean corpuscular volume varied in opi)o.site directions in many of thi* 
tests. J)iamet(*r .showed the great(‘st increa.se when the diet includcul raw liver 
or liver which had not been heat(‘d above 100'’ C., and the greatt‘st decrease 
in two series of experiments in whicli autoclaved liver was fed. The mo.st 
striking increase in mean corpuscular volume occurred when thiamin was added 
to tin? autoclaved liver diet. Apparently the restoration of total red cell volume 
and hemoglobin is governed by a different set of factors from those whidi 
operate in return of red cell diameter or individual cell volume to prehemorrhagic 
levels.” 

The effect of operator on the variability of ba.sal nietabolisin data, D. 

Ckdkrouist. (Kans. Expt. Sta. and State (Nd.). {Jttur. Lah. and VUn. Med., 
27 (101,2) Ko. 10, pp. 1328-1820). — A statistical study by an.alysis of variance 
of data obtained in 4r»0 basal metabolism tests conducted by five operators on 
220 women between 15 and 4.5 yr. of age under presumably standard conditions 
showed that intradaily variation was not the same for all technicians. The 
dilf(‘rence betw(*en the mean .s(iutires of the records of one technician on the 
same day was about 2V^ times that of one of the other technicians, a difft*rence 
of statistical significance. No definite explanation for the differences nott'd 
between technicians is offered, but the possibility is sugge.sted that they may 
liave been due to differences in the sensitivity of the oi)erator to the interpreta- 
tion of standard conditions. 

Adequacy of siiiiplitied diets for guinea pigs and rabbits, A. (1. IIooax and 
J. W. Hamilton. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1042), Ao. 6, pp. 533-51,3, 
figs. 2).' -In continuation of earlier attempts to determine the nutritional re- 
quirements of rabbits (with a few preliminary trials with guinea pigs) by 
the use of simplified diets (E. S. R., 72, p. 522), success has been achieved 
with resi)ect to growth at a normal rate of both species on simplified diets in 
which from 5 to 15 percent of dried yeast or 10 percent of a water extract of 
dried liver was used as the source of all water-soluble vitamins. For suctossful 
reproduction and raising of the young additional vitamin K and vitamin Fi 
were required, but both species had normal growth without added vilamin K. 
When all of the water-soluble vitamins were supplied as the pure compounds 
now available, the rate of growth was subnormal and mortality was high. 
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The relation of the pH of intestinal contents to calcium and phosphorus 
utiiization, J. H. Jones {Jour. Biol. Chcm., lJf2 No. 2, pp. 557-567). — 

To determine whether the previously observed favorable influence of fat on calcium 
and phosphorus utilization (B. S. R., 86, p. 558) was due to the action of the fat 
in increasing the acidity of the intestinal tract, a study was made of the effect 
of a number of substances on the pll of the intestinal contents of rats and simul- 
taneously on the calcification of bone. pH determinations made with a glass 
electrode pH meter on the potfled contents from corresponding intestinal sections 
of several animals showed that the distal one-fourth of the small intestines was 
the most alkaline portion of the intestinal tract. Lard, oleic acid, and vitamin D 
added to the rachitogenic diet increased the acidity in the lower ileum and less 
consistently in the cecum and colon. These substances showed definite antira- 
chitic action, which was most pronounced in the case of vitamin D although it did 
not produce a lower intestinal pH than did lard or oleic acid. The addition of 
aluminum sulfate to a stock diet resulted in severe rickets and an increase in pH 
in most of the intestinal tract. The addition of dibasic phosphate protected the 
animals against rickets without changing the pH of the intestinal tract. Ammo- 
nium chloride, calcium chloride, and triacetin were without effect on the pH of 
intestinal contents or on calcification. Lactose produced as much acidity in the 
lower intestinal tract as did lard but did not show any antirachitic action. Oleic 
acid and sodium olente effected similar pH reactions in the upper small intestines, 
but the acid produced the greater acidity in the lower ileum and exhibited a 
definite antirachitic action, wh(*reas the soap did not. It is considered that these 
data do not definitely eliminate an increase in acidity as the method by which fats 
beneficially influence calcification, but that they do throw considerable doubt on 
this theory. 

The interrelationship of calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen in the metabo- 
lism of pre-school children, J. E. Hawks, M. M. IJuay, M. O. Wilde, and M. 
Dye. (Mich. Kxpt. Sta.). (Jour. Nutr., 2J, (1942), No. ,% pp. 285- W, ) .—Pre- 
vious studies (E. S. R., 84, p. 271) dealt with the effect of increasing the protein 
content of the diet on the protein and calorie utilization of five pn'sehool children 
receiving, during 15- to 24'day period.s, diets containing, first, 8 and then 4 gm. 
protein per kilogram of body weight. For two children, whole egg, meat, and milk 
were used to increase the N content of the diet, while for the others egg white and 
gelatin were used. Data, obtained in these studies, on the Ca, P, and N balances 
of the children are here presented, and the interrelationships are summarized as 
follows : 

“The higher protein diet had no effect on calcium absorption or retention. It 
caused a decr(?ase in the absorption of phosphorus, but there was a better utiliza- 
tion of the amount available. There was an increase in both nitrogen absorption 
and retention. Weight gains were greater on the 4- than on the 3-gm. protein diet 
and represented different types of tissue growth. Decided increases in nitrogen 
retentions and significant changes in retention ratios for Ca : P, N : Ca, N ; total P, 
and N : nonosseous P suggested that muscle and other soft tissue accounted for 
the greater proportion of the increased weight gains. There may have been addi- 
tional bone growth in three children who had increased calcium retentions.” 

The authors were assisted by V. H. Wiltgen and A. Kirkpatrick. 

Vitamin content of honeys, M. H. Haydak, L. S. Palmick, M. C. Tanquary, 
and A. E. Vivino. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Nutr., 23 {19Ji2) No. 5, pp. 58/- 
588).— Thiamin, determined by the method of Hennessy and Cerecedo (E. S. R., 
82, p. 588), averaged 5.5±0,250 fig. per 100 gm. in 20 samples of honeys from 
different localities in Minnesota ; 31 honeys from different regions of the United 
States and representing various nectar sources varied from 2.1 to 9.1 pg. per 
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100 gm. ; and 7 honey samples from foreign regions varied from 2.2 to 9.1 fig. per 
100 gm. of thiamin. Values obtained for other vitamins per 100 gm. of these same 
samples, respectively, were as follows: Riboflavin, determined by the method of 
Snell and Strong (E. S. R., 82, p. 587), 61.0±2.474, from 35 to 137, and from 47 to 
145 fig.; pyridoxin, determined by the Sciidi method (E. S. R., 87, p. 11), 299.0± 
11.457, from 210 to 480, and from 240 to 460 fig . ; pantothenic acid, by the method 
of Strong, Feeney, and Earle (E. S. R., 86, p. 588), 105.0±5.54, from 25 to 192, 
and from 50 to 150 fig.; nicotinic acid, by the method of Melnick and Field 
(B. S. R., 86, p. 11), 36.0±3.486, from 4 to 92, and from 4 to 94 mg. ; and ascorbic 
acid, by the Bessey metliod (E. S. R., 82, p. 14), 2.4 ±0.155, from 0.5 to 6.5, and from 
1.3 to 2.8 mg. It is pointed out that the variable amount of the vitamins found in 
the different samples probably depends on the source of the honey and the number 
of pollen grains in the product. Clarifleation of honey with diatornaceous earth 
resulted in marked reduction in the vitamin contents, amounting to from one-third 
to almost one-half the original values. 

Studies on the influence of vitamin A and vitamin C on certain immuno- 
logical reactions in man, A. E. Efxler, L. B. Roberts, E. P. Rallt, and T. 
Francis, Jr. {Jour. Clhi. Invent., 2t (i.9.)2). No. 2, pp. 12t-I37, flga. 7).— In this 
very extensive inve.slige.tion five human subjects were given a diet adecpiate in 
all factor.s except for the s|X"ciflc vitamin being studied, and during the period 
c>t observation, which extended for 14, 26, 20, 6, and 19 weeks, respectively, 
weekly or biweekly determinations were made of the content of vitamin A, caro- 
tene, and a.scorbic acid in the plasma and in certain instances in the white blood 
cell platelet layer. At similar intervals for the individual subject observations 
were made on five immunological reactions selected because of their diversity and 
because each repre.sentod an antibacterial or antiviral phenomenon. 

“The results of the various immunological tests were not significantly influenced 
by the following conditions: (1) Marked and prolonged changes in the plasma 
levels of vitamin A or vitamin (' or abrupt ri.ses in the concentration of vitamin 
A in the plasma (two patients) ; (2) severe <leficiency in vitamin C followed by 
a period during which the subjects were flooded wl h the vitamin (two patients) ; 
(3) a period of 17 consecutive weeks on a regime deficient in vitamin A, followed 
by a period of 2 weeks during which the subject received large doses of the vitamin 
daily. Certain variations in the results of the immunological tests occurred, but 
tliese alterations were either no more marked than those occurring in normal 
l)ersons or were adecpiately explained on some basis other than a deficiency or 
sufiiciency of vitamin A or vitamin C.” 

The utilization of carotene and vitamin A in the rat, R. Treichler, A. R. 
Kemmerer, and G. S. Fraps. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Nutr.^ 24 (1942)^ No. i, 
pp. 57-G4).— In this attempt to throw further light on the relative availability 
(»f vitamin A and carotene, three series of experiments on weanling male rats 
were run. The first consisted of a comparison of the vitamin A storage in the 
livers of rats receiving for 11 days from weaning equivalent amounts ((‘0 Inter- 
national Units daily) of vitamin A potency as found in cod-liver oil, carotene dis- 
solved in cottonseed oil, and carotene as contained in alfalfa leaf meal. In the 
second the effect was determined of the length of the depletion period (2 weeks 
and 4 weeks) on the vitamin A storage in the liver. In the third a compari-^on 
was made of the storage of vitamin A in the liver during 7 days on the basal diet 
of the other two series and the same with yeast replaced by an equal weight of 
cornstarch. The paired feeding technic was used throughout, vitamin A was 
detemlned by the spectrographic method of Fraps and Kemmerer (E. S. R., 79, 
p. 100), and the data were treated statistically by the analysis of variance. 
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Increased retention of vitamin A was found in all diet groups over the values 
of the controls at the beginning. The increase was greatest in the animals receiv- 
ing their vitamin A in cod-liver oil, next in those receiving carotene in cottonseed 
oil, and least in those on alfalfa meal. On the basis of 100 percent efficiency 
tor cod-liver oil, tlie efficiencies of the other sources were 59 and 21 percent, 
, respectively, with carotene in alfalfa meal only 35 percent as effective as carotene 
dissolved in cottonseed oil. All differences were significant, as was the increase 
in the vitamin A storage in the negative controls. This was traced in the third 
series to the presence in yeast of a substance capable of giving a false or pseudo 
vitamin A value. The necessity in such experiments of using the paired feeding 
technic is emphasized. 

Vitamin A and dark-adaptation: Effect of alcohol, benzedrine, and vita- 
min C, S. Yudkin (Lancet [London], 19Jfl, II, No. 26, pp. ISI-lfOt, figs. 6). — 
Normal variations in dark adaptation and in vitamin A content of the blood were 
found to be as follows: 

Final rod thresholds for any subject varied by about 0.2 log unit from day 
to day, or about 0.1 log unit in a few hours and hardly at all in 1 hr. ; the cone 
threshold varied by about 0.3 log unit from day to day and about 0.2 log unit 
over shorter periods; the rod-cone tran.sition time varied up to about 2 min. from 
day to day but le.ss than 1 min. in 1 day; the resting level of vitamin A in the 
blood varied by about i^5 pencait over i)eriods of days or weeks and was not 
affected by food; and variations in dark adaptation and blood vitamin A were 
lound to be quite independent and might be in opposite directions. 

To determine whether or not a ca.se of clinical night blindness is due to vitamin 
A deficiency, the author recommends that, following a preliminary dark-adapta- 
tion test, large doses (about 100,0(10 International Units of vitamin A) be given 
daily for 10 days, and a dark-adaptation test 24 hr. after the last dose. An im- 
provement in dark adaptation lasting more than 24 hr, after the tenth dose indi- 
cates that the night blindness is due to deficiency of vitamin A. If no improve- 
ment occurs, another dose is given and dark-adaptation tests an‘ made at intervals 
during the following 24 hr. If no transient response occurs, it can be assumed 
that the night blindness is not due to lack of vitamin A. No relation was found 
between the degree of night blindne.ss and the dexse required to produce a definite 
cure. In single subjects dark-adaptation tc*sts and blood vitamin A determina- 
tions during dosing with vitamin A led to the conclusion that in any subject there 
is a critical level of blood vitamin A below which there is a subnormal rod 
threshold, but that the thre.shold is not affected by a blood vitamin A higher than 
the critical level. Both alcohol and benzedrine produced transient improvement 
in dark adaptation with no corresponding rise in vitamin A. Ascorbic acid was 
without effect even in subjects shown to be deficient in this vitamin. 

The relation between dark adaptation and the level of vitamin A in the 
blood, C. Haig and A. J. Patek, Jr. (Jonr. Clin. Invent., 2! (/.9//2), No. pp. 
S77-383, figs. 2). — Data are reported and discussed on (1) 60 individual dark 
adaptation tests (Hecht apparatus) made on 37 normal ixusons between the ages 
of 20 and 45 yr., (2) the plasma vitamin A and total carotenoid levels in 44 normal 
persons, and (3) G7 simultaneous dark adaptation and plasma vitamin A and 
carotenoid measurements on 14 normal persons, 18 patients with cirrhosis of the 
liver, and 7 with various othei chronic diseases. 

In (1) no sex differential was found in dark adaptation, but in (2) the mean 
vitamin A plasma levels for the women were found to be 14 percent lower than 
for the men and the mean carotenoid levels the same. In (3) when the cirrhotic 
and normal groups were considered separately, no significant correlations were 
found between either the plasma vitamin A or carotenoid levels and the dark 
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adaptation values, but when all of the subjects were group(Ml together some dt^gree 
of correlation was evident. In discussing these lindings with reference to earlier 
work of the authors and others, it is suggested that wIkmi various complicating 
factors are excluded, dark adaptation values may be consider(‘d a measure of the 
utilization of vitamin A by the retina, while vitamin A in the blood is an ind(‘x of 
the amount stored in the liver. 

The effect of the level of fat In the diet upon utilization of vitamin A, 

K. I). Mui:ni)ER and E. Kelly. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1042), 
No. 4, pp. 335-344) .—In this second phase of an investigation of the effect of 
single factors on the utilization of vitamin A by tin' rat (E. S. K., 80 , p. 700), it 
was found that the inclusion of fat at a level of 10 percent (»f the basal diet resulted 
in significant gains in weight over those on tin* basal diet aloiu' hut not over those 
on the diet containing 5 percent fat. For the levels of fat and vitamin A used, the 
level of vitamin A proved to be a more imiMjrtant factor tlian that of dietary fat 
in producing highly significant gains in weight. Growth in length was not affected 
by changes in the fat level, but was significantly increased by incr(‘as(‘d vitamin A. 
Fat had no significant effect at the levels fed, and vitamin A at all levels decreased 
the incidence of abscess('s. 

Studies of the H vitamins in the human subject, I-V (Anier. Jour. Med 
202 (I94I), No. 4, pp. 502-512, fips. 7; 512-510, lips. 2; 203 (1042), Nos. 1, 
pp. 114-120 ; 3, pp. 333-307, fip. 1; '/, pp. 500 -577, lip. 1). 

I. The intake of thiamine and its relation to otJr r dietary eanstituents in food 
selected by the normal subject, K. O. Elsom and T. E. Macheila. — In a seh'cted 
group of seven essentially noimai women who were allowial to select freely from* 
an adequate diet for a period of from 15 to 39 days, during which all of tlie food 
eaten was weighed for diet calculations of thiamin content (with occasional 
analyses), the thiamin requirements of the individual subjects were ctilculated 
according to the (^owgill formula for comparisons with actual intake, and 24-hr. 
urines were analyz<Hl for thiamin excretion. For the group ns a whole the aver- 
age daily intake exceeded the theoretical requirement by 40 percent, but the indi- 
vidual intakes ranged from 6 to 115 percent above' the requirement. There was 
a wide variation in intake, not only among (h(‘ different subjects but also from 
day to day in the same individiuil, the variations in both cases being due to the 
food habits of the individual. A linear relationship was found to exist between 
the daily intakes of protein and of thiamin, a positive correlation but of lesser 
degree between fat and thiamin intake, but no correlation benveeii carbohydrate 
or calorie intake and thiamin. 

II. Urinary excretion of ingested thiamine in patients with chronic hepatic dis- 
ease, T. E. Macheila and K. 0. Elsom.— Six women, three of whom were normal and 
the others had clinical and laboratory evidence of chronic hepatic disease, were 
maintained for from 16 to 37 days (after a preliminary observation period of 
2 weeks) on a diet calculated to meet the individual thiamin requirements and 
were then given supplementary doses of thiamin up to as much as 1,000 gg. 
daily The 24-hour excretions of thiamin were determined throughout. On the 
unsupplemented diet there was no essential difference between the patients with 
hepatic disease and the controls in the percentage of ingested thiamin excreted 
in the urine, but on the supplemented diet the excretion was much less in the 
patients than in the controls. Three possibilities are suggested for the lessened 
excretion of thiamln-<listurbed renal function, previous state of tissue un- 
saturation and impaired absorption from the intestiiuu tract. Impaired ab- 
sorption is considered the most likely cause. The authors had the technical 
assistance of C. S. Chornock. 
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III. The response of cheilosis to vitamin therapy, T. B. Machella. — Amoug 
17 cases of cheilosis treated in different ways, the lesions of 8 of 13 treated 
with pyridoxin subsided within from 3 to 14 days and of another in 26 days. 
The 4 not responding to pyridoxin also failed to rc'spond to ribollavin, which, 
in addition, proved ineffective in the 4 other cases. In 3 with clinical and 
laboratory evidence of scurvy, improvement in the lip lesions was shown only 
when the scorbutic state had been corrected by vitamin C. The observations 
are thought to indicate that cheilosis is not necessarily a manifestation of 
riboflavin deficiency alone. 

IV. Menial changes in experimental deficiency, II. E. O'Shea and K. O. Elsom. — 
In this study in which the authors had the technical assistance of R. V. Iligbe, 
eight women, four of whom were on an adeipiate diet and the others on the basal 
diet of the earlier studies supplemented with one-lialf of the theoretical re- 
quirement of the B vitamins, were subjected to various psychological tests. 
From the data obtained the authors conclude that “foresight and judgment, 
as measured by performance on maze tests, are impaired when the subjects 
are deficient in the B vitamins and are improved after therapy wdth thiamin 
or with the B complex. General intelligence, reasoning ability (reading), and 
speed of hand muscle coordination (tapping) show no measurable deterioration 
when the subjects are deficient in the B vitamins and no improvement after 
therapy with thiamin or with the B complex. 

V. The normal requirement for thiamine; some factors influencing its utiliza- 
tion and excretion, K. 0. Elsom, J. G. Reinhold, J. T. L. Nicholson, and 0. 
Choruock. — Observations were carried out to determine whether or not the 
minimal requirement of thiamin is accurately determined by the Cowgill formula. 
Six women were maintained on a diet containing thiamin slightly in excess of 
the theoretical requirements and three on essentially the same diet except for 
the B vitamins, which were given in amounts supplying approximately half 
of their theoretical requirements. The 24-hr. excretion of thiamin was deter- 
mined in all cases. Of the six receiving the calculated theoretical requirements, 
three remained well and three developed symptoms of the deficiency. As the 
latter group were all of small body weight and consequently received less of 
the vitamin than the others, it is suggested that the influence of body weight 
on requirement is less important than suggested by Cowgill. The absolute 
thiamin intake compatible with health in these subjects was about 651 /xg. 
and the thiamin : calorie ratio about 0.35. The quantity of thiamin excreted 
varied appreciably from day to day independently of the volume of urine and 
was proportional to the intake but independent of the body weight. The excre- 
tion was low^ered in one case in the presence of infection and returned to normal 
when the infection subsided. 

Choline deficiency in rats of various ages, R. W. Engel. (Ala. Expt. Sta.). 
(8oc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 {191^2), No. 2, pp. 193-196). — Weanling rats 
placed on a diet severely deficient in choline but otherwise adequate (E. S. R., 
86, p. 420) were given choline chloride at levels of 4 or 5 mg. daily. While 
there was considerable Individual as well as litter variation in the response of 
the animals, it appeared that about 5 mg. of choline chloride daily was neces- 
sary to prevent the fatal hemorrhagic kidney disease in weanling rats on a diet 
severely deficient In choline. The choline deficiency was produced within from 
7 to 14 days at any time during the rapidly growing iperiod when choline was 
omitted from the diet. Weanling rats kept on the stock diet for periods of 3 
or 5 weeks were somewhat less susceptible to choline deficiency than rats fed 
the diet low in choline and supplemented with 20 mg. of choline chloride dally 
for similar periods. 
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The relation of B-vitamins and dietary fat to the lipotropic action of 
choline, R. W. Enget.. (Ala. Expt. Sta.). (Jour, Nutr., 24 (1042), No. 2, pp. 
175-185 ). — “When thiamin, riboflavin, pfintothenic acid, pyridoxin, corn oil, and 
choline v^ere fed to rats recoivinj? a purified diet containing 18 percent of 
casein for a 3-week experimental period, an abnormal accumulation of liver 
fat resulted. Under these conditions 2 mg. of choline chloride per rat daily 
failed to prevent the kidney hemorrhages of choline deficiency; at least 10 mg. 
of choline chloride was necessary for this factor to exert its maximum lipotropic 
action, but normal liver-fat levels were still not obtained. The addition of 3 mg. 
of inositol per rat daily to the diet adequate in choline and containing the 
above B vitamins reduced the liver fat to the normal level found in rats re- 
ceiving an adequate stock diet. Prolonged feeding of a diet deficient in pyridoxin 
or essential fatty acids resulted in fatty livers, even though the diet contained 
adequate choline. It is concluded that x>yridoxin and a source of essential fatty 
acids are necessary in the diet for choline to function properly as a lipotropic 
agent. Inositol, in addition to choline, is a necessary dietary constituent for 
the rat receiving purifi(‘d diets supplemented with the other B vitamins known 
to be required by this species.” 

Enrichment of white broad with vitamin B complex through the addi- 
tion of dchittcrized brewers’ yeast, R. Schwarz, S. and E. L\ui'icR, and M. W. 
Brennkr (Indus, and IJngin. Chem., 84 (1942), No. 4. PP- 480-483, fig. 1 ). — A 
commercial dry, debitterized brewers’ yeast at levels of 2.5, 5.0, and 7.5 percent 
(in terms of bread solids) was incorporated in doughs of white breads which were 
prepared and scored by an experienced baking hihoratory. The bread with the 
2.5 i)ercent yeast was equal in quality to the control made with no addition of 
brewers’ yeast, hut additions of increasing amounts of the yeast exerted some 
unfavorable influences on the broad quality. The 2.5-i)ercent yeast bread con- 
tained 1.60, 0.(S79, 0.92, and 2.10 mg. of thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, and 
pantothenic acid, respectively, per iDound of bread as received (37.3 percent mois- 
ture). The corresponding values for the control bread with no brewers’ yeast 
were 0.168, 0.451, 2.76, and 1.64 mg. per pound. These values agreed within the 
limits of experimental error with those obtained by calculation from the analytical 
values for the bread ingredients. 

Three commercial breads, representing ordhiary white bread, enriched white 
bread, and a special process bread believed to be baked from the flour prepared 
by the flotation process, were analyzed and found to contain, respectively (on a 
per pound basis as received), 0.361, 1.05, and 1.47 mg. of thiamin, 0.386, 0.406, 
and 0.820 mg. of riboflavin, 3.31, 6.23, and 16.1 mg. of nicotinic acid, and 1.66, 
1.81, and 2.40 mg. of pantothenic acid. It is suggested on the basis of the present 
tests that consideration should be given to the addition of dried debitterized 
brewers* yeast to flour for the purpose of fortifying baked goods with vitamin B 
complex. 

The effects of biotin upon fat synthesis and metabolism, G. Gavin and 
E. W. McHenry (Jour. Biol. Chem., 141 (1041)* No. 2, pp. 619-625, fig. 1 ). — 
Evidence is presented, following similar methodology to that of an earlier study 
(E. S. R., 84, p. 709), suggesting that biotin is the active factor in the alcohol- 
soluble fraction of beef liver responsible for the formation in the rat of fatty 
livers containing a high cholesterol content (E. S. R., 8.5, p. 413). 

Synthesis of vitamin Bi by yeast, J. M. Van Lanen H. P. Rroqtjist, M. J. 
Johnson, I. h. Baldwin, and W. H. Peterson. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., 84 (1942), No. 10, pp. I W-/2^7). -Several strains of yeast 
were used, the one employed in most of the experiments and best able to syn- 
thesize thiamin from the intermediates being a strain from commercial high- 
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thiamin bakers’ yeast. The yeasts were maintained on a basic medium sterilized 
by a method described and composed of beet molasses, steep water, diastatic malt 
extract, diammouium phosphate, and distilled water. With the addition of syn- 
Ihetio thiamin to an aeratt'd suspension of the growing or resting yeast cells, most 
of the thiamin was taken up by these cells. If the amount of thiamin present 
was in excess of the (piantity necessary to raise the yeast to about H mg. per gram, 
a large part of the thiamin was not absorbed; however, by the addition of very 
large amounts of thiamin to the medium, yeast containing 6 mg. of thiamin per 
gram could be produced. When yeast was grown in the presence of the i)yrimidine 
and thiazole iK)rtions of the thiamin moU'cule, thiamin was synthesized by the 
yeast. The efllciency of the conversion was from 70 to 00 percent provided the 
thiamin content of the yeast did not rise above 800 /ig. per gram. In yeast grown 
without aeration, the efficiency of conversion was low. Nonproliferating yeast 
cells, under aeration, converted j)yrimidine and thiazole into thiamin almost quan- 
titatively. The ])resenc(‘ of spent wort was beneficial. The pyrimidine portion of 
thiamin was more readily synthesized by yeast than the thiazole iwrtion. None 
of a large number of compounds te.sted was able to replace either pyrimidine or 
thiazole in thiamin synthesis by j’cast. 

The nicotinic acid content of cereal products, J. M. Thomas, A. F. Bina, 
and E. B. Brown (Cereal Chem., 19 (/a}2), iVo. 3, pp. /75-i80).— Nicotinic acid 
was determined by the method of Bina et al. (E. 8. H., 87, p. 18). Ash, protein, 
and moisture were also determined in most of the materials analyzed. The nico- 
tinic acid content of a typical Kansas winter wheat mix (6.01 mg. per pound) 
was only 62.0 percent of that of a typical spring wlieat mix (0.06 mg. per pound). 
From analyses and data on milling yields of the mill fractions of the spring wheat 
mix, it was determined that the patent and first and second clear flours combined 
contained approximately one-third and the mill feeds approximately two-thirds of 
the nicotinic acid of the wheat. Tlie p(U*ceritage of the wheat vitamin in the 
individual mill products increased as the ash content increased ; bran, with a 
nicotinic acid content of 31.22 mg. per pound, contained the largest proportion 
(30.66 percent). In a series of cereal and legume seeds, spring wheat and soy- 
beans, containing, respectively, 10.83 and 10.04 mg. of the vitamin per pound of 
dry solids, were the richest in nicotinic acid, while oats contained the lowest 
amount (3.66 mg. per pound of dry matter) and corn almost the same (3.70 mg.). 
Whole-wheat flours showed less nicotinic aeid (6.23-7.44 mg. per pound) than 
ground whole wheats, indicating some reflnement in the course of the milling. 
The nicotinic acid content of whole-wheat bread (4.08-.5.2r) mg. per pound, 34 
percent moisture ba.sis) was above that in white bread (1.90-2.42 mg.), but con- 
siderably below that in enriched white bread (8.50-9.96 mg.). Bakers* yeast and 
enriched bakers’ yeast contained, respectiveiy, about 55-60 and 550 mg. of nico- 
tinic acid per pound, 70 percent moisture basis. 

Studies in nicotinic acid metabolism. — V, A test for nicotinic acid de- 
ficiency in man, W. A. Peblzweio, H. P. Sarett, and L. H. Maroolis (Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., 118 (1942). No. 1, pp. 28-30, fig. i).— The test consists essen- 
tially in determining the 24-hr. excretion of nicotinic acid and trigonelline before 
and after the ingestion of a 500-mg. test dose of nicotinamide. The subjects are 
instructed to omit for 3 days before the test all coffee and all leguminous vege- 
tables and nuts because of their trigonelline content. The nicotinic acid content 
of the urine is not affected significantly by the test dose of nicotinic acid, but 
the trigonelline content of the urine is proportional to the adequacy of the 
nicotinic acid. In the cases studied 24 normal subjects gave an extra excretion 
of trigonelline under the conditions described amounting to 90 rag., 53 rather 
undernourished subjects from a N. Y. ^A. rehabilitation camp 63, and a group of 




63 miscellaneous hospital subjects 41 mg. The authors had the technical assist- 
ance of M. Stenhouse and F. Spilnian. 

Nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, and pyridoxine in wheat and wheat 
products, L. J. Teply, F. M. Strong, and C. A. Elvehjem. (Wia. Expt. Sta.). 
{Jour. Nutr., 24 {1042), No. 2, pp. 161-114)^ — Fifty-five samples of wheat varying 
as to variety and source were assayed for nicotinic acid by the microbiological 
method of Snell and Wright (E. S. R., 87, p. 12) applied to jiutoclaved NaOH 
treated suspensions of the samples, for pantothenic acid by the microbiological 
method of Strong, Feeney, and Earle (E. S. II., 86, p. 588) applied to autoclaved 
water suspensions of the samples, and for pyridoxin d(‘l(*rmine(l by the biological 
method of Conger and Elvehjem ( E. S. R., 86, p. 427). Values for these three 
vitamins, respetdively, expres.sed in inicrograms per gram, averaged 51) /zg. (range 
47-166 /ig. per gram), 13.3 (9.1-17.5), and 4.6 (3.2-6.3 /ug.). Patent flour, clear 
flours, and wheat germ were also .a.ssayed for these vitamins. Patent flour com- 
l)ared with whole wheat contained about one-sixth as much nicotinic acid and 
about one-half as much pantothenic acid and pyridoxin. 

Uihotlaviii content of some coniiimn foods, H. E. Mpxskll. (Food Rrs., 
7 {1942), No. 2, pp. 8o~0/j ). — Riboflavin was determined by a rat-growth method 
in which the animals were brought to a constant or declining weight on a 
riboflavin-free diet and then divided into four groups of littin’-mate animals of 
comparable weight. To these were allotted, respectively, supplements of pure 
riboflavin (3 //g. per rat p(‘r day) and of the test substance at three different 
levels estimated as sufficient to furnish 3 /xg., less than 3 but more than 1 /ig., 
and more than 4 but less than 8 /xg. of riboflavin per rat per day. After a 3- or 
4-week test period, the average gains in weight of the three assay groui)s ploltt*d 
against the amounts of test material fed as a daily supplement gave a (airve 
from which was read the amount of test material corresponding to tlie average 
gain in weight of the control animals receiving the 3-//g. supplement of riboflavin. 

The values obtained for the riboflavin content of 20 food items, purchased in 
small quantities periodically from local retail stores, together with data ob- 
tained by other investigators, are summarized. Mho foods, described briefly as 
to the nature of the samples, wore representative of the different food groups. 
The highest value for riboflavin content (545-6t)0 fig. per 106 gm.) was obtained for 
Cheddar cheese, followed by that for dried navy beans (306-324 /xg.), and eggs 
(366-320 /xg.). Reef, pork, and fish (salmon) muscle, and milk each assayed more 
than 266 /xg. per 1(K) gm. Among the green leafy vegetables, spinach and the leaves 
of broccoli gave very high values (371^60 /xg.) ; green peas (260 /xg), endive (187- 
214 /xg. ) , and green string beans ( 107-115 /xg. ) were next in order ; and green winter 
cabbage (38 /xg.), green pepiHU-s (36 fig.), and Iceberg or New York type lettuce 
(less than 25 /xg.) were low. Roots and tubers were uniformly low (25-71 /xg. per 
160 gm.), and the whole cereals (whole wheat and rolled oats) were intermediate 


(106 fig. per 100 gm.). 

Thiamin retention in self-rising flour biscuits, R. A. Barackman {Cereal 
Chem., 19 {1942), No. 1, pp. 121-128; ahs. in Northwest. Miller, 209 {1942), No. 
10, 8eet. 2, pp. Sa, 20a-21a, fig. i).— The self-rising flour and biscuits were 
prepared essentially by ottlcial procedures (E. S. R., S6, p. 441), and thiamin was 
determined on the air-dried, ground biscuits by the thiochrome method. The 
tests involved the determination of the amount of added synthetic thiamin 
hydrochloride recovered in the baked biscuit irrespective of the native thiamin 
as determined in biscuits baked without the added vitamin. In accordance with 
the standards for enriched flour (E. S. R., 86, p. 552), the vitamin for the re- 
covery tests was added to the flour at the level at 2.16 mg. per pound. Pre- 
liminary trials showed that the vitamin recovery was not affected by certain 
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variations in baking conditions and in methods of dough preparation. Biscuits 
of normal size resulted in 88-percent recovery, whereas only a 7l>-perceiit recovery 
was attained when the biscuits were thin and crusty. The thiamin content 
of the crust was found to be less than that of the crumb, the respective values 
obtained in one assay being 2.46 and 3.10 jug. per gram of air-dried product. 
Overbaking to give deeply browned or burned crusts decreased thiamin re- 
covery. Biscuits made with milk showed better thiamin retention than those 
made with water. Biscuits made from self-rising flours containing varying 
ratios of soda and phosphate showed thiamin recoveries in proportion to the 
acidity of the biscuits. Umler conditions favorable to the optimum preservation of 
thiamin, that is, with the pH no greater than 7.1-7.2 during the baking process, 
from 80 to So percent of the added thiamin was retained. It was shown that 
modification of present standard self-rising fioiir formulas to include 0.2.') per- 
cent of additional calcium acid phosphate (preferably the anhydrous type) 
would result in optimum retention. 

Thiamine, riboflavin, pyridoxine, and pantothenate deficiencies as affect- 
ing the appetite and growth of the albino rat, L. Vuuis, A. Bi.ack, U. W. 
Swift, and C. E. French. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. 23 il9//2). No. 6’, 

pp. 555-566, fig. 1). — In this study of the effect of moderate deficiencies of single 
wmier-soluble vitamins on growth and on the ai)petite of young rats, tlic paired 
feeding technic (with equalized food intake) was used, one animal in eacli of 10 
litter pairs for each test receiving a complete syntlu‘ti(‘ diet and the other tlie 
same diet except for the following reduced allowances of the specith'd vitamins: 
Thiamin 1 gg., riboflavin 1, pyridoxin 0.5, and calcium pantothenate 2 gg. A 
similar comparison was made between the ha.sal diet and the same diet plus 
0.2 percent of liver extract. The experiment lasted for 10 weeks, during winch 
time it was found necessary to increase somewhat the quantity of thiamin 
and of calcium pantothenate in the deficient diets. 

All four vitamins had a definite but unlike effect on the appetite. “With 
insufficient thiamin the appetite of the rat would drop to submaintenance levels 
and the disinterest in eating would continue until additional thiamin was pro- 
vided. With insiiflicient riboflavin the appetite depression appeared to be tlie 
result of a general physiological debility of an unspecific nature. With in- 
sufficient pyridoxin there were sudden and temporary lapses in appetite, followed 
by an equally prompt recovery. Pantothenate anorexia seemed to follow the 
pattern of riboflavin insufficiency,” Food consumption of the female rats was 
reduced 27 percent for the low thiamin, 20 for riboflavin, 34 for pyridoxin, and 
27 percent for calcium ptintothenate. Growth curves for the paired tinimals 
in the thiamin comparison were practically parallel when both sexes were con- 
sidered togetiier, with the odds only 18 to 1 that thiamin had an effect on growth. 
However, the difference for the females was significant, with odds of 2,000 to 1. 
For the other vitamins the odds were 3,000 to 1 for riboflavin, 50 to 1 for pyrj- 
doxin, and 200 to 1 for pantothenic acid. 

The authors conclude that riboflavin, pyridoxin, and pantothenic acid have 
specific growth-promoting effects unrelated to appetite and that this is also true 
for the thiamin in the case of females but not of males. Neither appetite nor 
growth was improved by the addition of liver extract to the basal diet. 

The occurrence of fits in pyridoxine deficient rats, S. Lepkovsky, M. B. 
Kbausb, and M. K. Dimick. (Univ. Calif, et al.). {Science, .95 {li)Jf2), No. 
2465, pp. S31-3S2).— The findings of Chick et al. (E. S. R., 85, p. 856) that 
epilepticlike fits may occur in pyridoxin-deficient rats are confirmed, and the pos- 
sibility is suggested that disturbed water metabolism may be involved. It is 
noted that convulsions were never observed in animals under 4% mo. of age and 
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then only rarely until from 6 to 8 mo., when they occurred more frequently 
and with gradually increasing duration. 

A convulsive syndrome in young rats associated with pyrldoxine defi- 
ciency, E. P. Danikl, O. L. Kune, and C. D. Toele {.Jour. Nntr., 23 (1.97/2), No. 
3, pp. 205-^16). — A convulsive syndrome, previously (E. S. II., 80, p. o62) shown 
to occur in young rats during the suckling stage when nursed by mothers 
on the basal diet used in the U. S. P. method of assay for thiamin (K. S. R., 
85, p. 152) supplemented with thiamin, has been shown to be a specific result 
of pyridoxin deficiency. 

The syndrome was cured or prevented by the administration of crystalline 
pyridoxin to the young. When suckling young of mothers on a stock diet 
were transferred to lactating rats on the deficient diet a rapid depletion 
of pyridoxin reserves was obtained, as was also the case when the mothers 
were transferred during lactation from a stock diet to one deficient in 
pyridoxin. No injury was observed in females maintained on pyridoxin- 
restricted diets through i)regnancy and lactation, and there was no failure in 
lactation, although the pyridoxin content of the milk was reduced to such 
an extent that the convulsive syndrome developed in the young. Attention 
is called to the similarity in symptoms of pyridoxin deficiency in rats with 
those reported by Chick ot al. in young pigs (E. S. R., 82, p. 663) and In 
mature rats (E. S. R., 85, p. 8.56) maintained on synthetic diets deprived 
of pyridoxin. 

Vitamin C, carotene, calcium, and phosphorus In expressed vegetable 
Juice, M. E. Puffer, W. F. Hinman, H. Charley, and E. G. ITaixiday {Food 
Res., 7 (1942), No. 2, pp. 140-143). — Juices from a number of vegetables were 
expressed with a metal hand-turned juicer of an inexpensive type being sold for 
home use. The juicing time was in general from 3 to 5 min. for from 2 to 4 oz. 
of juice, and the yields were as follows: Celery 57-71 percent, cabbage 50-78, 
green beans 46-48, spinach 35-58, and carrots 20-33 percent. The juices were 
unattractive in color and in flavor. Determinations made on the vegetables and 
on the juices showed that the freshly expressed juices contained from 8 to 69 per- 
cent of the reduced ascorbic add, from 22 to 36 percent of the carotene, from 15 to 
90 percent of the calcium, and from 24 to 62 percent of the phosphorus of the 
whole vegetable. Much of the nutritional value of the vegetable would thus be 
lost if only the juice were used. Weight for weight, however, the juices were 
almost as good sources of the nutritional elements as were the whole vegetables. 
In none of the juices studied was there any loss of carotene upon standing, but 
the reduced ascorbic acid content was appreciably decreased. 

The ascorbic acid (vitamin C) content of rhubarb, E. N. Todhunteb. 
(Wash. Expt. Sta.). (Afuer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 {1942), pp. 437-440 ). — 
Hothouse and field-grown rhubarb of two varieties received at the stage of 
prime maturity for Iiarvesting was analyzed over two seasons for ascorbic acid 
content by the method of Bessey (E. S. R., 82, p. 14) for the Evelyn photoelectric 
colorimeter. These analyses were made 011 composite samples of center sections 
from several stalks. Analyses wore also made of cooked samples of rhubarb, 
using the wliole stalks sufficient to give 450 gm., and baking these, after section- 
ing and covering with sirup, in a covered Pyrex dish at 350“' F. for 30 min. 
Sections from stem and leaf ends of other fresh stalks of these same varieties 
were also analyzed. A summary of the data from the various determinations 
showed the ascorbic acid content of fresh rhubarb grown in the hothouse to range 
from 3.5 to 5.8 mg. per 100 gm. for the Victoria variety and from 5.8 to 6.7 mg. 
for the Wine variety. The field-grown product contained from 6.8 to 8.0 mg. 
for the Victoria variety and from 6.5 to 16.7 mg. per 100 gm. for the Wine variety. 
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The leaf end of the rhubarb stalk was higher in ascorbic acid than the stem end. 
The cooked rhubarb of tlie Wine variety averaged 5.0 and 4.3 mg. ascorbic acid 
I)er 100 gm. for the hothouse and field-grown lots, respectively; corresponding 
values for the Victoria variety were 2.4 and 4.5 rng., respectively. When these 
values were calculated to the fresh weight basis, with due allowance for added 
water and sugar, it was apparent that there had been practically no destruction 
of ascorbic acid in the process of baking the rhubarb in a covered dish. 

Effect of mineral nutrition on the ascorbic-acid content of the tomato, 
K. C. Hamner, C. U. Lyon, and C. L. Hamner. (U. S. D. A.). {Bot. Gaz., 103 
(1942), No. 3, pp. 586-616i figs. 13 ). — In four exi)erimeuts with the Bonny Best 
variety in sand culture, growth and fruitfulness could be correlated with minor 
variations in nutrients. The gross appearances of plants grown in S7 dilTereut 
solutions are discussed, and quantitative data are reduced and analyzed statis- 
tically. In general, variations in Ca and nitrate produced greater differences in 
growth and fruitfulness over wider ranges of concentrations than were obvious 
with the other elements. Interactions of the effects of various elements were 
noted. The ascorbic-acid content of the fruit was significantly higher in some 
sulfate-deficient treatments and significantly lower in K and phosphate defi- 
ciencies than average value.s. Except for these cases, no demonstrable effects 
of mineral supply on ascorbic acid were observed. Plants grown during fall and 
winter produced fruit with about one-half as much ascorbic acid as those grown 
during summer. The location where the plants were grown affected the ascorbic- 
acid content of the fruit, but these effects could not be correlated with differences 
among the soils and appeared to he associated with environal differences at the 
top of the plants. Significant positional effects on ascorI)ic-aci(l content, even 
in a relatively small trial plat, were observed. Iff ants grown in sand culture 
supplied with a balanced nutrient solution productMl fniit as high (or higher) 
in ascorbic acid as that obtained on good soil. Several other observations are 
included on the effects of variations in mineral nutrition on growth aud fruitful- 
ness and of environal influences on the ascorl)ic-acid content, and a discussion 
of the possible practical significance of the results is included. 

The influence of diet on the ascorbic acid requirement of premature in- 
fants, M. Dann. (Cornell Univ.). {Jour. Clin. Invest., 21 {1942), No. 2, pp. 139^ 
144* fiV> i).— Ascorbic acid saturation tests were given to two groui)S of 11 
premature infants each. The subjects in one group receiving boiled breast milk 
gave ascorbic acid plasma values ranging from 1.3 to 3.5, with an average of 1.9 
mg. percent 4 hr. after a test dose of either 100 mg. of ascorbic acid intramuscu- 
larly or 200 mg. by mouth. The values for the other group, which received arti- 
ficial formula feedings, ranged from 0.1 to 1.6, with an average of 0.8 mg. percent. 
In explanation of the higlier degree of saturation of ascorbic acid in the tis.sues 
of the infants receiving human milk, the suggestion is made that an increased daily 
requirement for vitamin C is related to the higher content of protein in cow’s milk. 
It is estimated that the amount of milk given to these infants would furnish from 
2.0 to 2.8 gm. of protein per kilogram of body weight in the Iniman milk and from 
4.6 to 6.1 gm. per kilogram in the cow’s milk. Attention is called to evidence In 
the literature that ascorbic acid is concerned with the intermediary metabolism 
of aromatic amino acids. 

The daily intake of ascorbic acid required to maintain adequate and 
optimal levels of this vitamin in blood plasma, M. L. Fincke and V. L. 
Lawdqltst. (Oreg. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Nutr., 23 {1942), No. 5, pp. 483-490).— -In 
this study, in which the authors had the technical assistance of P. M. Carpenter, 
a plasma ascorbic acid level of 0.8 mg. per 100 cc. was taken as the criterion for 
an adequate state of nutrition with resiiect to vitamin C, and the dally require- 
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ment to meet this criterion was determined for five college students, with results 
of 38-49, 49, and 61 mg., respectively, for the throe women and 69 and 89 mg. for 
the two men subjects. These values corresponded to daily ascorbic acid intakes 
of from 0.8 to 1.2 mg. per kilogram body weight, with an average of 1.0±0.14 mg. 

In determining the requirements for tissue saturation two criteria were tested— 
(1) the lowest excretion in 24 hr. after a test dose of 400 mg. when the subject 
was known to be in saturation as determined by tbe method of llelser et al. 
(E. S. R., 82, p. 428), and (2) the lowest blood plasma level when the subject 
was ill known saturation. In testing four women subjects by these criteria, the 
first proved unsatisfactory, for in only one instance did the excretion of ascorbic 
acid in response to the test dose parallel the previous intake. The second criterion 
proved more satisfactory, and the amounts of ascorbic acid required to meet 
this criterion in three of the women subjects were 111, 111, and 131 mg., respec- 
tively, or 1.7, 1.8, and 2.0 mg. per kilogram body weight. 

The rate of increase of blood plasma ascorbic acid after ingestion of 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C) , K. N. Todiiuntf.k, R. C. Uoiuuns, and J. A. Mc- 
Intosh. (Wash. Expt. Sta. et al.). {Jour, Nutr., 23 {19Jt2), No. 5, pp. 300-- 
319, fifj- !)• — 'I'he course of ascorbic acid in blood plasma following the ingestion 
of no mg. of ascorbic acid from different source.s and as inlluonced by various 
factors was studied in five college women. Blood samples were taken just before 
and 15 and 30 min. after a breakfast of toast and coffee with the given snppleinent 
and at half-hour inti'rvals thereafter through noon, with determinations for each 
supplement on 3 different days. 

The as(*or))ic acid of tlie plasma began to ri.<e within from 30 to 60 min. follow- 
ing the ingestion of the supplement and returned to the fasting level in from 
8 to 4 hr. The iiiaxiinum increase took place within hr. for crystalline a.scorbic 
acid, orange Juice, and orange sections, in 2 hr. for strawberries, and in 2 Vi hr. 
for raw caulillowor. The same subjects showed the same general picture of 
absorption rates in three separate tests, and for four of the subjects of dilferent 
height and weight there was close agreement in the absorption rate and time of 
reaching the maximum values. Iron salts in the form of 6 gr. of ferrous sulfate 
or an equivalent amount of iron as ferric ammonium sulfate taken at the siime 
time as the 50*mg. dose of ascorbic acid had no elVect on the plasma ascorbic acid 
in two subjects and a slight delaying effect in one. A high-fat intake (50 gm. of 
butter) was without effect. Low fasting levels of ascorbic acid decreased the 
amount but not the time of increase in plasma levels following the test dose. At a 
fasting level of 0.5 mg. or loss per 100 cc. of plasma there was no increase fol- 
lowing the ingestion of 50 mg. of ascorbic acid. When the intake was raised to 
400 mg., there was a greater increase in plasma concentration and a longer time 
elapsed before return to the original fasting level. 

The relation between plasma and dietary ascorbic acid, A. H. Bryan, 
D. F. Turner, R. L. Huenemann, and G. Lotwin {Amer. Jour. Med. ScL, 202 
(lOU), No. i, pp. 77-83, figs. 2).— Scatter-point diagrams of daily ascorbic 
acid intakes per kilogram body weight (estimated partly from food composition 
tables and partly from original data) plotteil against fasting blood plasma ascorbic 
add levels are given in two charts— one covering 41 correlations for 36 indi- 
vidual subjects and the other these same correlations plus 24 others on 20 addi- 
tional subjects whose dietary records were less accurate than those in group 1. 
The charts, particularly the first, show a more or less linear relationship between 
the dietary Intakes and plasma ascorbic acid levels untu they approximate from 
1.7 to 1.9 mg. per kilogram body weight and 1.0 mg. per 100 cc. plasma, respec- 
tively. On plotting the plasma levels against daily ascorbic acid intakes both 
per square meler of body surface and per 100 calories of calculated basal metab- 
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olism, similar correlations were obtained, but the total average ascorbic acid 
intakes without reference to body weight plotted against plasma levels gave a 
wide scatter of points. It is concluded that tlie daily intake of ascorbic acid 
necessary to stabilize n normal individual at a given level of plasma concentration 
may be predicted, and that the determination of the fasting plasma ascorbic acid 
affords a useful objective method of characterizing the diet of the normal indi- 
vidual in regard to previous vitamin C intake. 

The oral ascorbic acid tolerance test and its application to senile and 
scliizoplireiiic patients, K. Siorz, H. M. Suinnkrs, and R. A. Chittick {Jour. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., 27 {li)Ji2)^ No. 4, pp. 51S-526, fi(jit. Jf ). — In the test recom- 
mended a blood sample is taken fasting, prefeiaiily in the morning, a test dose 
of ascorliic acid in amounts of G mg. per kilogram body weight is given, and 
blood samples are again taken at intervals up to r> hr. All of the samples are 
analyzed for ascorbic acid, and the data are plotted as curves of' ascorbic acid 
against time. A breakfast of a cup of colTee and plain toast may be taken after 
the test do.se. 

On the basis of GO such detennination.s and changes produced with supple- 
mentary feeding and deprivation of ascorbic acid, the authors suggest four 
degrees of relative saturation — saturated, high normal, low normal, and under- 
saturated. Type I or saturatc<l curves are characterized by a high initial 
value (about 1 mg. per 100 cc. or over), a moderatt? rise following a test dose, 
and a failure to return to the initial level; type II by variable initial hwcls 
(from about 0.85 to 1 mg.), a marked rise in all cases, and variations in the 
rate of fall ; typo III by relatively low fasting levels (0.85-0.7 mg. per 100 cc.), 
only slight rises following the test do.se, and return to the original level by 
the fifth hour; and typo IV by no rise following the test dose. It was found 
possible to change the curves from type I, to type IV and the reverse, respec- 
tively, by ascorbic acid deprivation and by daily administration of large amounts 
of ascorbic acid over considerable i)eriods of time. Type IV curves were found 
for five senile patients, and all were changed to type I by the administration 
of 200 mg. of ascorbic acid daily for 2 weeks. The dcticiencios in these sub- 
jects were aitrihuted to senility rather than old agi*, as olluu’ elderly patients 
on the same diet but not showing signs of senility had normal values. It is 
suggested that extra ascorbic acid bo given to senile patients. In a group of 
20 schizophrenic patients no indications of vitamin deficiency were found. 

Ascorbic acid excretion at known levels of intake as related to capillary 
resistance, dietary c.stiniates, and human requirements, T. LKVCowicn and 
E. L. Batchei.dkr. (R. I. Expt. Sta,). {Jour. Nutr., 23 {10i2), No. pp. 399- 
408). — In an extension of earlier studies reported by Mitchell et al. (E. S. R., 
81, p. 148), comparisons were made of the range of 24-lir. urinary ascorbic acid 
excretion of college women students on their customary freely chosen diets 
with that of a group of students niaintaiiiod, after a saturation period, on a 
basal diet furnishing only 5 mg. of aseorbic acid and supplemented with 50 
mg. of ascorbic acid daily. The values for the latter group ranged from 17 
to 29, with an average of 22 mg. Of the 5C determinations in the former group, 
27 came within the same range. Calculations of the ascorbic acid content of 
the diets of these subjects, however, gave estimated intakes of from 44 to 
253, with an average of 121 mg. dally. Inasmuch as the excretion values of 
these presumably healthy subjects were in the same range as the excretion 
on 50 mg. of ascorbic acid, the authors conclude that 50 mg. may be considered 
the minimal requirement of ascorbic acid for moderately active young women, 
but suggest a safety factor of 50 percent. They point out, moreover, that the 
calculated ascorbic acid content of the foods in a freely chosen diet tends to 
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be overestimated and may load to a false sense of security as to vitamiu C 
intake. 

Capillary fragility tests were made on two of the subjects during the last 3 
days of each test period following different levels of ascorbic acid intake. Al- 
though the capillary resistance was not signitlcantly affected by variation in the 
ascorbic acid intake over an extended i)eriod of time, the i)etecliiae became 
larger in size, although not changing in number. This is thought to suggest 
that the vitamin C-free diet used may have been lacking in vitamin P or some 
other factor affecting capillary fragility. 

Vituinin C and wound healing. — I, Kxperiinontal w'ounds in guinea pigs. 
II, Ascorbic acid content and tensile strength of healing wounds, in human 
beings, M. K. Uartiett, C. M. Jones, and A. E. Ryan (New England dour. Med., 
226 (1642), No. 12, pp. 466- 2, figs. 2; pp. '/? '/- '/.S7, figs. 6). — In the first part of 
this investigation the concentration of ascorbic acid in healing wounds in 
guinea pigs was determined under a variety of dietary conditions and correlated 
witii the h'nsile strength of these wounds. The dietary conditions included (1) 
preoperative (2 weeks) and postoperat ive low vitamin C, (2) preoijcrative and 
postoperative high, (3) preoperative low and iX)Stoperative high, and (4) proop- 
erativ(? high and postoperative low vitamin C. At the time of operation biopsy 
material was analyzed for ascorbic acid in comparison with the later autopsy 
material. 

In (1) the biopsy and autopsy tissues were both low in ascorbic acid, with no 
increase in the healing wound; in (2) both were high, with a marked increase In 
the healing wound; In (3) the biopsy material was low and the autopsy high; 
and in (4) the biopsy material was high and the autopsy not much higher than 
in (1). The tensile strength of the wounds examined 10 days postopera lively 
was much greater in those with a high than a low vitamin C content. 

It is concluded that in these animals the tissue levels of ascorbic acid result- 
ing from the prooporativo adminislration of vitamin C are of much less impor- 
tance in establishing optimum ascorbic acid of the healing wound than vitamin 
C intake during postoperative treatment. 

In part 2 information w^as sought to suppleiueiit the work of Crandon, Lund, 
and Dill (E. S. R., SO, p. 871) on the value of vitamin C in wound healing 
In huiimn beings by means of direct observations on tlie tensile strength of heal- 
ing w^oiinds and a correlation of tlicse with the tissue and plasma ascorbic acid 
content. The studies were carried out on five patients operated on for unilat- 
eral hernia and one for bilateral hernias. During the preoperative period 
the patients received the equivalent cf 100 mg. of ascorbic acid daily in the 
hospital diet, and supplemental ascorbic acid was given to some before and 
after the operation. Plasma ascorbic acid and 24-hr. urinary excretion were 
determined throughout tJie period, and samples of the skin and fasciae were 
taken for analysis before and 10 days after the operation. Tlie subject with 
bilateral inguinal hernias afforded an opportunity for contrasting ascorbic 
acid treatment in the two operations. In the first no ascorbic acid was given 
postoperatlvely ami in the second 1.000 mg. daily was given. In the first 
group the control liiopsies of the fasciae gave ascorbic acid values from 0.11 to 
0.48, with an average of 0.25 mg. per 100 gm., and the skin biopsy material an 
average value of 1.35 mg. Tiie healing fascia values ranged from 3.88 to 7.65 
mg per 100 gm., with an average of 6.01 mg. The tensile strength of the 
fasciae varied from 1,100 to 2,400, with an average 1,600 gm. The subject 
with bilateral hernias had the following values in connection with the operation 
without and with additional ascorbic acid, respectively: Preoperative plasma 
ascorbic acid 0.09 and 0.07 mg. per 100 cc., control biopsy material 0.0 and 0.0, 
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lO-dny-old scar tissue 0.G7 and 6.77 mg. per 100 gm., and tensile strength 400 
and 1,200 gin. This evidence Indicates that *‘in spite of a low plasma ascorbic 
acid level at the time of operation, normal wound liealing may be produced by 
adequate vitamin C therapy during the postoperative period.’* 

Criteria of response in the bio-assay of vitamin E, K. E. Mason (Jour, 
Kutr,, 23 (1042), No, 1, pp. 59-^70),— The studies reported concern the attempts 
to evaluate recognized gradations In negative and positive responses to vitamin 
E administration, based upon the number of live fetuses and the weight of 
the uterine contents on the sixteenth day of pregnancy, in assay tests on 600 
rats. The results were not much superior to those obtained by treating re- 
sponses as an “all or none” type, except for the ri'cognition of a subminimal 
type of resiionse otherwise classed as m'gative. The proseiu'e of two or more 
viable fetuses in iitcro at the sixteenth day of pregnancy afforded, however, 
a criterion of response essentially equivalent to, and in some cases more 
reliable than, that bast'd upon delivery of progeny at term. Examination of the 
ut(u’us at the sixtcfuitb day gave information especially pertinent to critical levels 
of rt'sponse and prevented misinterpretation of certain atypical uterine states 
as nt'gative res])on<es to dose. 

Distribution of vitamin E In the tissues of the rat, K. E. Mason (Jour, 
Nutr., 23 (1942), No. i, pp. 71-Sl). — A total of 33S hio-assay tests wore con- 
ducted on tissues of rats jeeeiviiig approximately 4, 100, and 10,(K]0 times the 
minimal daily recpiirernont of vitamin E. At the low (suboptimal) intake, the 
heart, lung, and spleen contained almost twice as much vitamin E iicr gram 
of fi'esb tissues ns did the muscles, body fat, and other visceral organs, and about 
4 times ns nuieli as the liver. At moderately high levels of intake the storage 
in the viscera, muscles, and body fat was increased from 3 to 4’/^ times, with the 
heart, lung, and spleen receiving more than other tissues, and with the amount 
in the liver being increa.sed about 11 times. Tin' mammary gland concentrated 
about twice as much E as the liver. At oxce.ssively liigli levels of intake the 
muscles and liver, respectively, showed about 12 and ITiO times the vitamin E 
storage observed at the low level of intake. The liver content of the vitamin 
alTord(>d the most useful measure of the previous intake and storage. The total 
storage of vitamin E in the rat body represented but a small fraction of that 
ingested. 

Syiiipo.sinni on fortified food (Fed. Proc. [Fed. Amer. Socs. Expt. Bioh], 1 
(1942), No. S, pp. 324-351, fins. 4). — At this symposium, held at the 1942 meeting 
of the American Institute of Nutrition, the following topics were reviewed; Defi- 
nitions and Standards of Identity for Food, by E. M. Nelson (pp. 321-327); 
Food Consumption Studios and Dietary Recommendations, by II. K. Stiebeling 
(pp. 327-330) (U. S. D. A.); Clinical Observations Bearing on Food Require- 
ments, by E. S. Gordon (pp. 3^0-33r)) (Uriiv. Wis.) ; Guiding Principles for 
the Fortification of Foods, by F. C. Bing (pp. 336-342) ; and The Laboratory 
Control of Enriched Foods, by B. L. Oser (pp. 343-351). Numerous references to 
the literature are cited in the three latter reviews. 

The fortification of foods, A. F. Morgan. (Unlv. Calif.). (Med. Woman's 
Jour., 49 (1942), No. 4, pp. 145-150).— This discussion deals with the classes of 
vitamins and vitaminized products, namely, synthetic vitamins, concentrates, 
concentrates plus crystalline vitamins, naturally rich products not usually used 
as foods, natural products plus concentrates or synthetic vitamins, and processed 
foods to which vitamins are added to restore them to their original level. Also 
considered are standards and units of the several vitamins; arguments for, and 
the advantages of, use of fortification in foods and the use of vitamin pills and 
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concentrates v. a diet of natural foods; and the disadvantages In the use of 
fortified food and vitamin ])iUs. 

Combating dietary deficiendes with enriched and fortified foods, E. J. 
Lease, R. C. Rinorose, and J. G. Lease (South Carolina Sta, Cir, 62 (t9i2), 
pp. 8).— It Is pointed out that fortification of staple foods offers exceptional 
promise in the South as a means of combating the vitamin and mineral deficiencies 
of the diet of a considerable percentage of the population. This existing mal- 
nutrition is due to fixed eating habits, limited educational advancement, and low 
economic status of these people; to the lowered nutritional value of foods pro- 
duced nn snil of low fertility; and to other conditions. Increased cost of living, 
shortage of labor, shoi’tago of commercial fertilizers, and relatively high prices 
for cotton, all prevailing at present, tend to limit the variety of foods for many 
people and to result in an even less adequate diet. In the past these conditions 
have increast'd the incidence of [!(*ll,‘igra. It .sofmis important, therefore, for the 
duration of the w'ar at least, to fortify staple foods consumed in large quantities 
by the masses of pc'ople i\' a means of eliminating certain nutritional deliciencies. 
Because of large-scale production, the cost of certain synthetic vitamins has been 
reduced to the fioint when' their use for such fortification is feasible. State 
legislation recpiiiing the (‘nrichnnmt of bread and flour and the fortification of 
margarine has been enaeti'd in Sontb Carolina and Louisiana in order to obtain 
wid(‘S])r(md enrichment of tlie^c* staple foods. It is pointed out that, for the 
Sontli in parti<‘n]ar, the enriehment of corn meal and grits would bring about 
fui’tlier impi’ovtmient in the nutritional status of many people consuming re- 
st rictfd diets. 

Symposium on deficiency dise«ases (Fed. Proc. [Fed. Amer. Soca. F:rpt. Biol.], 
1 Xo. . 1 , pp. 2U2-328, 7 ). — The following topic.s were reviewed, with 

numerous references to the literature: Some Specific Physiological Disturb- 
ances Inducted hy ^Marginal Vitamin Deficiencies (C and Bi), by C. G. King 
(pp. 203-21)0) ; Funds as Sources of the Vitamins, by F. C. Bing (pp. 290-303) ; 
The Bi(dogical Action of tlie Vitamins, hy C. A. Flvehjein (pp. 304-300) (Univ. 
Wis.) ; Vitamins as Pliarinat'ological Agents, bv H. Molitor (pp. 300-315); 
Vitamins in the Practice of Medicine, hy N. Jolliffe and R. Goodliart (pp. 313- 
310) ; and Vitamins and Public Health, hy W. H. Sehrell (pp. 310-323). 

The prevalence of malnutrition, N. JotxtFFi:, J. S. McLestfr, and H. 0. 
SiiKRMAN (dour. Amcr. Med, Assoc., US (P)J,2), No. 12, pp. 9Jflf-0.)0 ). — In this 
evaluation of existing evidence on the i)revalence of malnutrition in the United 
States, the terms nutritional failure, dietary inadequacy, nutritional inade- 
quacy, and ‘Innlmitrition are first defined, following which evidence Is sum- 
marized of ttiree kinds— (1) food consumption records or dietary surveys, (2) 
official death rate's and hospital admission figures, and (3) medical assess- 
ments of th(» nutritional status in samples of the i)opnlation. For purposes of 
comparison the material summarized is tabulated, with accompanying literature 
references on gross evideiUH'S of malnutrition, prevalence of secondary (iron de- 
fi<*iency) anemia, and i)revalence of ascorbic acid depletion. “The evidence at 
our (li.sposal warrants the concln.sion that dietary inadequacies and malnutrition 
of varying degrees are of fnHpient occurrence* in the United States, and that 
the nutritional status of an appreciable part of the population can be distinctly 
Improved. If optimal nutrition is sought, not mere adequacy, then widespread 
improveriiont is possible.” 

Diseases of nutrition: Review of certain recent contributions, H. R. 
BUTf W. V. Leary, and R. M. Wilder (Arch. Ini. Med., 69 {19Jji2), No. 2, pp. 277- 
—This review, covering the literature of 1041 with a few late 1940 references, 
Is devoted almost entirely to the vitamins, which are considered as to their 
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chemical and physiological properties, methods of measuring the specific defi- 
ciency, and role in health and disease, including clinical uses. The literature 
references, numbering over 300, are given as footnotes. The review closes with a 
discussion of the work of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council and the National Nutrition Conference for Defense, the final 
recommendations for which are listed. 

The antirachitic effectiveness of fall and winter sunshine, G. C. Waixis. 
(S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). (S. Dak. Acad. Sci. Proc., 21 U9il), pp. ) .—In a 
study of vitamin D deficiency of dairy cattle, cows were depleted by early or 
late fall, at which times they were turned out for sunshine. With this change 
in management, the severe pliysical symptoms sliowod marked improvement 
in from 2 to 4 days, the low levels of blood calcium increased to normal in 
about 2 weeks, the negative calcium and phosphorus balances became positive 
and were maintained, and the vitamin 1) content of the bntterfat, which was too 
low to be detected before sunshine exposure, increased to 0 20 International 
Unit per gram following exposure. This oviden(*e, obtained in observations on 
three cows, supports the conclusion that the antirachitic effectiveness of late 
fall and winter sunshine may be more significant than previous observations 
and physical measurements of the amount of ultraviolet light reaching the earth’s 
surface at this season might indicate. 

Pantothenic acid absorption in pernicious anemia, C. E. Meykr, I. F. Bub- 
ton, and C. C. Sturgis {Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., ^9 (19^2)^ No. S, pp. 
S6S-S65). — In seven patients with pernicious anemia the pantothenic acid excre- 
tion, as determined in repeated tests before and after oral administration of 100 
mg. of calcium pantothenate, averaged 4.4 and 13.1 mg. per 24 hr. These excre- 
tions were slightly but probably not significantly less than the corresponding 
excretions of 6.1 and 18.4 mg. by healthy individuals studied in the same man- 
ner. “This indicates there is no impairment of absorption of this compound 
in patients with pernicious anemia with which is always associated achlorhydria. 
The possibility must he considered, however, that the lack of hydrochloric acid 
may make the pantothenic acid in food loss available for absorption.’' 

Red staining of paws and whiskers as in vitanm IVcoiiiplex deficient rats 
after dehydration, S. G. Smith {Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942 ) , No. 
4, pp. C9I~093, fig. /). — An earlier study of Smith and Sprunt (K. S. R., 75, p. 
888) suggesting that the red staining of the paws and whiskers of rats on diets 
deficient in some constituents of the B complex is related to dehydration, with 
later confirmation by Figge and Atkinson (E. S. R., 87, p. 600), has been ex- 
tended, with the technical assistance of T. E. Lasater, to determfne if the B 
vitamins fed singly or together are capable of altering the course of development 
of these lesions resulting from dehydration. Two groups were fed Purina Dog 
Chow without water ; five groups, the same supplemented with pantothenic add 
(two groups), riboilavin, all of the B vitamins, and brewers’ yeast, respectively; 
and three groups, water with no food. In all of the animals deprived of water, 
the accumulation of red porphyrin material began to appear on the third day and 
tended to increase progressively. The administration of riboflavin and pan- 
tothenic acid had no appn^ciable, and of the ^combination of synthetic vitamins 
or brewers* yeast only a minimal, effect. However, It is thought probable that 
these vitamins, particularly pantothenic acid and riboflavin, are concerned with 
water metabolism. 

Nutrition as it affects tooth decay, J. D. Boyd {Jour, Amer, Dietet. Assoo.^ 
18 (1942), No. PP- 211-215).— This paper summarizes further findings (E. S. R., 
62, p. 596) concerning the serial dental status of diabetic children receiving a 
controlled diet for a period of years. The evidence, in some cases Including 
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accumulated data sufficient for valid statistical analyses, indicated that both 
enamel and dentinal caries had been avoided or lessened in occurrence and in 
extent concurrently with dietary control. The diets recoinniended were designed 
to meet optimal nutritional needs of these children through foods suited to their 
capacity for utilization, and included daily the following: 1 qt. milk; one or 
two eggs; two 4-oz. servings succulent, leafy, and root vegetables; two 4-oz. 
servings fruit, one of which was orange or raw fruit (tomato used as a sub- 
stitute) ; one serving meat, fish, fowl, or liver; one teaspoonful cod-liver oil; 
and supplementary loods such as potatoes, starches, brofid and other cereal 
products, sweets, and fats in amounts sufficient to complete the caloric re- 
quirement for full activity. Such a diet supplied about half of the calories 
in the form of highly protective foods. The nature of the supplementary foods 
was not considered important provided they were acceptable to the child and 
did not replace any of the more valuable specified ingredients. It is pointed 
out that improvement of dietaries of the whole child population is called for 
to establish oplimnl state's of nutrition, and that the resulting anticipated 
improvement in health and performance would reflect itself in various ways, in- 
cluding avoidance of tooth decay. 

Effect of low calcium and vitamin D-deflcient diet on bones and teeth 
of mature rats, A. l\ Lund and W. D. Armstrong. (Univ. Minn.), {^oc. Eept, 
Biol, and Med. Proc.y 50 (19Jf2), No. 2, pp. 363-365 ). — Twenty male albino rats 
raised to an age of 11 mo. on a stock diet were transferred for 5 weeks to a 
control diet adequate in vitamin D and containing 0.402 percent calcium and 
0.4o8 percent phosphorus ; < C these animals 10 were then transferred to the 
experimental diet deficient in vitamin D and containing 0.007 percent calcium 
and 0.450 percent phosphorus, and tiie experiment was continued for 220 days, 
during which time calcium and phosi)horus balances were determined over 10-day 
periods. Calcium and phosphorus balances were positive for the control animals, 
while the experimental animals exhibited a severely negative calcium balance 
and a positive phosphorus balance. Dissection of the experimental animals 
showed the alveolar bone in which the molars wore embedded to be soft and 
friable, the alv('olar crest resorbed, and the teeth loosened as compared with 
normal calcified alveolar bone and firmly fixed molars of the controls. The 
average volume of the liiuncri of the experimental animals did not differ from 
the controls, but the average density was 10.8 percent less than the controls. 
Calcium and phosphorus contents as percentage of dry fat-free bones did not 
significantly differ, however, between the two groups of animals. Tliese results 
indicated that determinations reported in terms of weight percentage do not 
serve to distinguish osteoporotic from normal bone, but that the degree of osteo- 
porosis can be described in terms of ash weight or mineral content related to 
unit volume of bone. Calcium and phosphorus analyses of the dentin indicated 
that no mineral had been lost by the molar teeth of the experimental animals. 
The mineral composition of the incisor teeth was not significantly different 
between the two groups of animals. 

Human dental caries and topically applied fluorine.—A preliminary 
report* V. D. Cheyne (Jour. Amer. Dent. Aasoc.y 29 (1942), No. 5, pp. 804-807 ), — 
An aqueous solution containing 500 p. p. m. of KF.2H,0 was topically applied, 
by a method preventing systemic ingestion, to the cleaned teeth of 27 children in 
the experimental group. These children and 19 of the control group ranged 
in age from about 41/2 to 6 yr. All children received pr phylaxis and examina- 
tion upon Initial and subsequent visits. The data obtained concerning the 
development and spread of carious lesions in the deciduous cuspid and molar 
teeth indicated that the application of fluorine in the manner described acted 
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more in suppressing carious activity in the existing lesions; the fluorine was 
effective, however, in preventing the development of new lesions. 

Observations on induced dental caries in rats, I, II (Jour, Dent. Res.^ 
20 (19 )1^, Nos. 2. pp. 97-105; t5, pp. J^57-Ji63, fig. 1) . — Two papers are presented. 

I. Reduction by fluorides and iodoaceth acid. P. J. McClure and F. A. Arnold, 
Jr. — The amount and degree of caries developing in young rats on a coarse 
corn meal caries-producing ration was observed in groups receiving, respectively, 
Galesburg, 111., drinking water (E. S. R., 82, p. 713), Quincy, 111., drinking water, 
water containing 2 p. p. m. F as NaF, and distilled water (control). The data 
obtained did not show any d fference in the effects product'd by these waters, 
but did point to a litter membership factor in rats with respect to their caries 
susceptibility. In other tests with rats on the caries-producing basal diet, it 
was found that the presence of 325 p. p. ni. of F as NaF in the food or water 
and the presence of 200 p. p. m. of iodoacetic acid in the food, together with 20 
p. p. 111 . of iodoacetic acid in the drinking water, significantly reduced the 
production of caries. 

II. The effect of suhcutaui'oiis injection of fluorides, F. A. Arnold, Jr., and 
F. J. McClure. — Young rats placc'd at w’eaning on a noncaries-producing stf)ck 
ration were transferred at soincw'hat more than 30 days of age to a caries- 
producing granulated corn meal ration. One group ree(nv(*d drinking water 
containing 10 p. p. in. F as NaF, the control group received distilled water, 
and the injection group also received distilled w’ater. Animals in the latter 
group received injections of 1 cc. of a solution of NaF eipii valent to 0.5 mg. F 
every second day for the first 24 days and daily thereafter, making a total of 
86 injections for each rat. (Comparison of these groups with regard to tlnur 
dental caries experiences indicated that the suheutaneous injection of NaF 
produced no significant reduction in induced dental caries. From ol)S(‘rvations 
on the injected rats it appeared that F, wdien introduced during the ijost- 
eruptive tooth period, exerted no systemic influence on induced rat carieg. 
Analyses of the enamel and dentin of the inci.sor and erupted molar teeth of 
the rats showed that the F content of the.se tissues wnis Increased by sub- 
cutaneous injection of the NaF and by feeding water containing 10 p. p. m. F. 
The higher F content of the molar tooth did not lead to increased resistance 
to caries. 

Observations on induced caries in rats. — III, Effect of fluoride on rat 
caries and on composition of rats* teeth, F. J. McCluke (Jour. Nutr., 22 
(1941), No. 4. PP- 391-39S, figs. 2 ). — In continuation of this series of studies 
(noted above), control and test groups of rats aged from 23 to 25 days were 
placed on a corn moal caries-producing diet for 15 wrecks, during which time 
the test rats received fluorine added to the drinking water or to the feed. A 
minimum of 10 p. p. ra. F in the drinking water gave partial protection against 
occlusal caries, while about 80 percent protection resulted from both 50 and 
100 p. p. m. F in the water and practically complete protection was afforded 
by 125 p. p. m. in the food. Since the observed action was not proportional 
to the fluoride deposited in the teeth, as determined by analysis of molar and 
incisor dentine and enamed, it is suggested that the caries-inhibiting action of 
the fluorine w’as by antienzyniatic local action within the oral cavity. This view 
was substantiated by earlier findings that fluoride which did not reach the oral 
cavity, as when given by injection, was not caries inhibitory. 

“The pooled molar teeth of groups of carious rats were not different from 
those of noncarious rats in content of a.sh, calcium, and phosphorus, and in 
fluorine which was deposited post eruptively. The post-eruptive addition of 
fluorine to rats* molar teeth occurred in relatively large quantities and 
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regarded as occurring independent of oral enamel surface adsorption of fluoride. 
A significant effect of fluoride acquired after tooth eruption on induced rat caries 
was not evident.” 

Fluorine acquired by mature dog’s teeth, F. J. McClure {Science, 95 
(19^2), Ao. 2JtC)2, p. 256 ). — Data are presented showing the Increase in F content 
observed in the dentine and enamel of the teeth of a mature dog receiving 
fluorine in the food and driid^ing water for definite periods, each period tei minut- 
ing with the extraction of two or three comparable teeth. Each successive 
sample of dentine showed a decisive increase in F, but the enamel did not show a 
similarly consisf<‘nt or ecpial percentage increase; tlie final concentration of F 
after a total (if noD days’ exposure to the elcnmiit was 0.072 percent in the dentine 
and 0.011 t)(‘rcent in fh(» enamel. These results for the dog teeth, cofifirming 
similar results on young rats noted above, indicate that calcified dentine and 
enauK'l may undmgo cei-tain post-eruptive clumiical modifications, and suggest 
that F retention may prove a useful tool in .studying individual variation in 
detitine and enamel in ridation to tooth age and susceptibility to di'iital caries. 

Prev(*ntioii of dental caries by massive d(»ses of vitamin 1), 11. II. IhionsKY, 
B. Schick, and II. VotLMi.a {Atncr. Jour. Diseases Chihlreru 62 (/!!'//), A'o. 6‘, pp. 
1J83~1IS7, fi{). 1). — In 101 children, hospitalized for close study for 1 yr. because 
of lub(u’cul().sis or contact with a x)ath*nt with the disease, observations were 
made concerning the incidoFice of dental caric's as affected by a single* massive 
dos(i of vitamin D. The childn'u w’erc* divid(*d into three groups. The control 
group, receiving only the hospital diet devoid of cod-liver oil or any other 
additional .source of vitamin D, develoiied 30 cavities, or 1.18 new cavities 
per child during the observation p(*riod : a .sec'ond group, n'ceiving in addition 
to the hospital diet 305, 000 U. S. P. units of vitamin D and 2, tfM.OtO U. S. P. 
units of vitamin A in a fish-liver oil concentrate, developed 13 cavities, or 0.39 
cavity per child; while the third group, receiving COO.OOO U. S. P. units of 
vitamin D in the form of crystalline vitamin D- in oil in addition to the 
ho.spital diet developed only 0 cavitie.s, or 0.17 cavity per child. Tht'.se results 
sugg(*st that incidence of dental caries may be markedly decrea.sed by the 
administration of a single mas.sive do.se of vitamin D. None of the children 
showed any toxic manifestation aft(*r the administration of such a dose. 

Serum phosidiatase in e.xpcrimental scurvy, II. Shw.vciiman and B. S. 
Gould {Jour. Nutr., 23 {19'i2), Ao. .3, pp. 27I-2iS], pijs. 2 ). — The activity of alka- 
line serum pliosphatase was dotennined during the development and subse- 
quent course of scurvy in guinea pigs and during treatment with varying 
amounts of ascorbic acid. Similar tests were made of serum acid phosphatase. 
During the feeding of a scurvy-producing diet, tliere was an immediate and 
continued decline to very low levels in the alkaline serum phosphatase, fol- 
lowed by alternate increases and decreases during periods of adding and 
omitting ascorbic acid. There was no apparent change in the serum acid phos- 
phatase or serum inorganic phosphate. Ra!)bits, which are al)le to syntliesize 
ascorbic acid, showed no decline in serum alkaline phosphatase when fed a 
scurvy- producing diet. No activation of low serum pho.sphatase by ascorbic 
acid occurred in vitro. Tiie in vivo elTect is thought to be due to an increase 
in enzyme production during recovery from scurvy. 

Tlio decomposition of pectin and galacturonic acid by intestinal baetena, 
S. C. WKRcn, R. W. JUNG, A. A. Day, T. K. Friedkmann, and A. C. Ivy {Jour, 
Infect. Diseases, 10 {t9m. No. S, pp. 23 1-242). —The c eduction made earlier 
(E S R , 87, p. 1-12) that the decomposition of pectin in the colon must be due 
to micro'-organisins is confirmed in this paper, which reports work on the 
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isolation and identification of the bacteria responsil izymes involved, 

the products of decomposition, and the various pectin is used. 

Suspensions of dog feces representing the residue of a general diet to which 
pectin had been added proved a less satisfactory medium for the Isolation of 
pectin-decomposing bacteria than feces from a diet of pectin alone. A number 
of organisms capable of decomposing pectin were isolated, the more active of 
which were identified as belonging to the Aerohacillns, i. ictob' i iUns, Micro- 
coccus, and Enterococcus groups. Berkefeld filtrates of the org.i sms, as well 
as of feces suspensions, contained a hoat-labilc cnzyinclike substance. Certain 
organisms produced a pectinaselike or liquefying organism, ntliers the same 
or a pectaselike coagulating enzyme. The filtrates of feces Mispensions pro- 
duced only liquefaction. An Acrohacillus strain and a mixture of Micrococcus 
and Enterococcus decomposed galacturonic acid, with formic and acetic acids 
as the chief end products. Tiiesc w^ere also the chief end points of the bac- 
terial decomposition with, in addition, a small amount of galacturonic acid. 

The graying of hair, A. Hudlk’ka {Jour. Anicr. Med. Assoc., J18 (lOJfJ), No. 
11, p. 918 ). — In this editorial it is point<*d out (1) th.at the liair may be considered 
as a form of an organ serving, throiigli its pigment, as a fairly important means 
of eliminating byproducts of metalxdi.sm, notably melanin, ami (2) that the 
ordinary graying of hair signifies that le.^^s and less melanin is being formed 
and, therefore, less and loss is present in the hair. While starvation or pro- 
longed severe nervous stresses may conceivably diminish or stop production 
and hence the elimination of melanin, yet this effect would cease with restora- 
tion of normal conditions. ^‘If the hair and its ‘pigment’ are viewed in this 
manner and the normal graying is regarded as a gradual decline in the produc- 
tion of melanin, it is difficult to see how any vitamin or other substance given 
to the subject could restore former conditions. Something of this nature could 
conceivably bo possible for a time in the early stages of the process but would 
steadily grow more difficult with time until it became impossible. It would be 
in vain, it would appear, to exiiect now or in tlie future more from drugs or 
other substance.s than a possible delay of graying, or a partial halting of the 
process, with perhaps moderate restoration for a time, during the earlier stages 
of the graying period.” 

The imniediato effect of cigarette smoking upon basal metabolic rates of 
university men and women, V. R. Goddard and J. G. Voss. (Univ. Calif.). 
{Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 27 {19ff2), No. 6, pp. 787-791 ).- — The metabolism tests 
were conducted with standard iirecautions and procedures on college men and 
women accustomed to smoking either habitually or occasionally and selected 
at random from students apparently in good physical' condition. The results 
presented show that the apparent basal metabolic rate determined approximately 

hr. after smoking may be eitlujr above or below the control test taken prior 
to smoking, and that the deviation is by no means constant. A rise in the 
pulse rate, respiration rate, and body temperature following smoking was 
generally observed. The sex of the sulgect apparently did not influence the 
energy output following smoking. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Microscopic structure of flax and related bast flbers, C. W. Hock (Jour, 
Res. Natl. Bur. Standar(j,s [U. S.], 29 (10^2), No. I, pp. 41-50, figs. 12; also in 
Amer. Dyestuff Rptr., 31 (1942), No. 14, pp- 334-342, figs. 12; abs. in Textile Res., 
12 (1942), No. 9, pp. 26-29, figs. 4).— Two varieties of Linum usitatissimum were 
used for most of the experiments, and most of the work was limited to fibers 
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that had received as few treatments as possible. Other samples of flax, hemp, 
TCimVe, tvivd W,<Sl to 

comparison, however. In retting, the tissues of the flax were softened, permit- 
ting separation of the bast fibers contained in the outer cortex of the stem from 
the central woody core. The cambium layer, lying between these two regions, 
was sol ned first, followed later by softening of the thin-walled cells in the 
cortex. I'he flax fibers, as well as those obtained from liemp, jute, and ramie, 
were in Hie form of long filaments, each of which was made up of cells. In this 
respect tlioy differed from cotton fibers which are single plant cells. The flax 
cell was observed to have a primary and a secondary wall. The former 
constituted the surface of each cell and consisted largely of wax and other 
material, presumably of a pectic nature. The secondary wall of cellulosic nature 
comprised the bulk of the fiber. 

The experimental procedures used in studying the microscopic structure of 
the flax fiber included treatment of the raw and dewaxed fibers with cupram- 
monium reagent. In suitable dilutions this reagent did not completely dis- 
solve the cellulose, but instc^ad caused the fibers to swell considerably, thereby 
revealing many details of structure. Thus, the secondary wall was observed 
to be made up of innuiiK'rable cellulose fibrils, th(‘ outermost layer of which 
W'ound in one direction, whereas the majority of the fibrils beneath this layer 
wound in the opposite direction. Th(‘se fibrils were grouped to give the waill 
a lamellar pattern. There was a greater number of these layers in the walls of 
the cells at the base of the s^om than in the cells from the growing tip. There 
was also a corresponding increase in thickness of the wall from the tip of 
the stem where the cells originated to the base where they matured. All the 
bast libers had essentially similar structures. Flax and ramie, however, dif- 
fered from hemp and jute in the directions of orientation of the librils, and 
this account»*d for som(‘ of the diffmvnces in the physical properties of the two 
groups. 

Review on the structure of cellulose fibers, W. AIarQuette {Rayon Textile 
ifo., 23 {19 '{2) 3 ^ 0 . 9, pp. 62-63). — This review lieals with the controversial dis- 
cussion concerning the physical organization of cellulose, as based upon the 
work of Farr (E. S. R., 87, p. 318) on the one hand, and of llock and Harris 
(E. S. R., 85, p. 282) on the other, with independent supporting studies by 
various other investigators. 

Elasticity of wool as related to its chemical structure, M. Harris, L. R. 

Mizell, and L. Fovkv {Jour. Res. Natl Rur. StandanJfi [U. 8’.], 29 {1942), No. 1, 
pp. 73-8d, figft. 6; also in Amer. Dyestuff Rptr., 3l {1942), No. 16, pp. 376-SSO, 
392-39 figs. 6; Indus, and Ungin. Vlicm,, 34 {1942) y No. 7, pp. 333-338, figs. 6 ). — 
Observations .were made on the elastic behavior of wool and of chemically 
m 'dified wools in which the mode of linkage of the sulfur was altered without 
visibly affecting the fiber structure (E. S. R., 87, p. 157). The observed “long- 
range ” elasticity of the wool is explained as due to the particular structure of 
the wool protein molecules, these being long flexible chains free to assume vari- 
ous shapes and, unlike those of other textile fibers, characterized by the pres- 
ence of covalent disulfide cro.ss links between the main molecular chains. These 
short cross links at intervals produce a thrce-dlmcntional or network structure, 
so that when wool is stretched or folded the chains, although they slide past 
one another, do not slide permanently out of position; rather, tensions are sot up 
which cause the fiber to return to its original shape after the removal of the 
external force. In this respect wool is analogous to rubber in which cross 
chains are presumably formed during vulcanization. Thus the stress-strain, 
solubility, and swelling characteristics are greatly influenced by the extent of 
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the cross linking in the two materials. Rupture of ’ a the chemically 

modified wool decreased the strength of the fiber wii ossarlly affecting 

the elastic recovery. Rebuilding the covalent linkages largely restored the original 
properties of the fiber. 

Volumetric determination of moisture in cotton textiles, J. F. Keating 
and W. M. Scott. (U. S. D. A.). {Amer, Dyestuff Rptr., SI {J9//2), No. IS, pp. 
PSOS-PSlOy fifj. 1 ). — The determination of water in mixtuiT S by itration with 
the Karl Fischer reagent (containing iodine, sulfur dioxide, and pyridine dis- 
solved in methanol) was successfully applied in the determination of moisture 
regain in cotton textiles by extracton of the fabric with cold methanol and 
subsequent titration of the water in the extract with the reagent. The titra- 
tion procedure resulted in considerable saving of time, and the results obtained 
were more accurate than those oblaincd by the standard procedure of oven dry- 
ing at 105 “-110“ C. 

Rayon in first six months of 1042, W. C. Appleton (Rayon Textile Mo.^ 
2S (ll)J^2)y No. 7, p. 36). — Rayon, the production of which in the first G mo. of 
1942 showed an increase of about 13 percent over that in the corresponding 
period in 1041, Is finding increased use for military purposes. In addition to the 
established uses for linings. Army chevrons and insignia, self-sealing gasoline 
tanks, and tire cord, it has been adoi)led or employed on an increased scale for 
several types of paracliules, parachute shroud cords and tape's, aerial tow 
targets, electric wire covering, and Army sleeping bag linings. Spun rayons 
have been adopted for uniform Interlining materials, heavy curttiins for Navy 
ships, and for lint-free wiping cloths used by the Army and Navy for cleaning 
binoculars, range finders, and other types of high grade optical equipment. Rayon 
is also finding increased use in yarn and fabrics used by the Red Cross and for 
civilian purposes, increased use in the hosiery industry, and in the manufacture 
of rayon and wool blended fabrics. 

Plastic-coated rayon yarns, 11. R. Maueusuerger (Rayon Textile Mo., 23 
(1042), No. 8, p. 36, fig. 1 ). — This paper notes briefly the development, from 
French patents acquired in this country, of synthetic yarns known as “Plexon** 
yarns, “Cotn-cord," and “Cota-taiie.” These are plastic-coated yarns, chiefly 
rayon filament yarns, of great flexibility and strength. The 17 different formu- 
las now available allow for a wide latitude in finish and color (resistant to 
washing and light), and the thickness of the coatings, which may be single or 
multip’e, can be controlled to 0.001 in. The yarns are not sticky, will not crack, 
are grca.se- and waterproof, may be flexible or rigid, and may be woven, knitted 
braided, crocheted, and knotted on ordinary equipment now in common use. 
Applications seem to be unlimited, and at pre.sent table mats, millinery, hat 
bands, Chantilly lace, wide fabrics for draperies, shoe fabrics, and mesh fabrics 
for use as a substitute for screening are being made from Plexon. 

Physical methods for evaluating the hand of fabrics and for determining 
the effects of certain textile finishing processes, E. G. Dreby (Amer. Dyestuff 
Rptr., 31 ( 1042 ), No. 21, pp. P401-P504, flys. 7). — “Of the eight physical proper- 
ties of a fabric appreciated by the sense of touch, throe proved to be the most 
imiK>rlant characteristics contributing to the ‘band’ or ‘feel’ of softfinished 
fabrics. These are flexibility, surface friction, and compressibility. The Plano- 
flox [E. S. R., 8G, p. 568], Friction-Meter, and Compression-Meter were developed 
for the evaluation of the.se respective properties. It was shown that these three 
properties were associated with the components of hand termed ‘pliability,* 
‘smoothness,* and ‘fullness,’ and that tliey pc^rmitted the quantitative specifica- 
tion of hand. The Planoflex, Friction-Meter, and Compression-Meter are sensitive 
to small differences in finish, and in addition to their use in evaluating hand they 
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can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of different finishing agents, to control 
finishing processes, and to evaluate the effects of other factors affecting the hand 
of fabrics. The Instruments are rugged and practical, making them suitable for 
routine textile testing. They are satisfactory for the measurement of all soft- 
finished woven fabrics.” 

Note on flexural fatigue of textiles, H. F. Schiefer and P. M. Boyland 
(Jour lies, Natl, Bur. Standards [U. S.], 29 (1942), No, 1, pp, 99-11, pis, 3).— 
The percentage decrease in breaking strength and elongation was observed in 
fabrics Ilexed under tension at the rate of 200 double folds per minute for a total 
of from 1,000 to 50,000 double folds. Microscopic observation of the flexed 
’specimens indicated that the position of tlie failures of the fibers was in alternate 
yarns. This effect was entirtiy attributable to the differences in stress and strain 
arising from the fabric structure, the bending stress due to folding a given yarn 
increasing with increase in curvature of the fold. The percentage decrease in 
elongation and breaking strength depended upon the number of double folds and 
the kind of fiber. Fibers made from viscose rayon, Nylon, and cotton showed no 
decrease in elongation and breaking strength as compared with large decreases 
in fabrics made from acetate rayon, fortisan, and silk. This difference was not 
due to change in weave or fabric structure, but to structural differences in the 
yarns and in the fibers in the yarn. Thus, the short cotton fibers in the yarn were 
freer to move relative to one another when the fabric was flexed, and the fibers, 
therefore, were strained less when the .>arn was bent. This resulted in an 
increase in folding endurance. The results of the study indicate that the ability 
of a textile fabric to withstand repeated fiexing depends upon the structure of the 
fabric, the position and structure of the yarn in the fabric, and the kind of fiber 
from which the fabric is made. 

Some factors affecting life of fabrics are explained by research on flexural 
fatigue, H. F. Schiefer and P. M. Boyland (Textile Res,, 12 (1942), No, 11, 
PP- 2-1, figs, S). — Essentially noted above. 

The sanitization of textiles: Investigation of self-antiseptic and self- 
sierilizing effects of treatment, L. H. James. (Univ. Md.). (Textile World, 
92 (1942), No, 6, pp, 86-81, figs. 3). — Tests, noted briefly, are interpreted as indi- 
cating that the solutions of commercial sanitizing materials used effectively 
inhibited growth, and even sterilized (reduced the bacterial content), sanitized 
materials inoculated with test organisms. 

A study of towels and toweling for consumer use, N. G. Bennett and 
P. E. Keeney (Missouri Sta, Bui. 452 (1942), pp. 32).— Aa guides for judging 
the quality of terry cloth towels, tea towels, and toweling materials, obtained in 
various qualities and at various prices at representative stores in Missouri, 
laboratory tests were made to determine weight, tensile strength, thread count, 
colorfastness, and water absorption capacity. These findings as a guide to 
quality were compared with the guidance afforded the consumer by the usual 
methods of inspection, reliance upon trade-marks and brand names, past experi- 
ence, and price. In the case of terry towels, in which strength and hence dura- 
bility depended upon the number of yarns to the inch in the background of the 
towel and absorbability upon the weight, which involved length and closeness of 
pile, the usual buying guides were inadequate or inefladent. Price was no in<lica- 
tlon of quality, towels 22 by 24 in. in size, for example, costing from 18 ct. to $1.50; 
trade-marks and brands served only to identify the manufacturer ; and inspection 
served mainly to distinguish between the highest and the lowest grade, it being 
very difficult to distinguish between similar grades. While informative labels 
would be ofr advantage to the consumer, there were but very few manufacturers 
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who made any attempt to label their goods. The majority of terry towels tested 
were fast to both sunlight and laundering. 

Ill the case of the tea towels and toweling materials, made of cotton, linen, or 
mixtures of these or rayon mixtures, thread count was no reliable indication of 
durability, due to the variation in the size of the yarns. Towels and toweling 
of each fiber content varied considerably in strength. Tensile strength depended 
upon a combination of the fiber content of the yarns, the number of yarns to the 
inch, and the size and amount of twist in these yarns/ Price was no indication 
of durability of construction or strength, for all towels and toweling materials, 
when arranged according to price, showed wide ranges in both thread count and 
tensile strength. About one-fourth of the materials tested were not fast to light, 
but most of them were fast to laundering. Towels of cotton absorbed the greatest 
amount of water, but those of linen al)sorl)ed moisture more rapidly and dried 
much faster than the others. It made very little diffenaice in serviceability 
whether the towels were purchased ready-made or as the toweling; the latter 
showed a greater tendency to he colorfast, but was slightly less absorbent in some 
cases. Flour sacking, which ranked above the average in all tests except those 
for tensile strength and colorfastness, proved to be a very satisfactory type of 
towel for the money expended. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Research and farming: Sixty-fourth Annual Report of [North Carolina 
Station, 1041], L. D. Raver (North Carolina Sta, Rpt. JBJfl, pp. 85, figs, 55).* 
Fifty-fifth Annual Report [of Vermont Station, 1042], J. L, Hills (Ver- 
mont Sta, Bui. 495 (1942), pp. 57, figs, 2).* 

> The experimental work not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 



NOTES 


Georgirt Coastal Plain Slalioii.— (1. II. King lias boon appointed director. 

Illinois University and StJitioii.- Dr. .lames M. Urannon, assistant professor 
and assistant chit*! in dairy bacteriology sim*e 1022, died .lannary 21 at the age 
of 00 years. A native of Indiana, Dr. Brannon was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nortii Dakota in 1007, subseciueutly n'ceiving the M. A. degree from 
the University of WiS(‘onsiii in 1011 and the Idi. 1). degn'e from Cornell University 
in 1020. lie had taught btaany, zoology, and plant physiology in the Universities 
of North Dakota, Wisconsin, and C(n‘m‘ll and had served with the North 
Dakota geologic al and biological surveys. 

Indiana Station.- -Dr. H. l{(‘x Thomas, assc^ciate pathoh^gist and engaged on 
problems connected v.ith tomato diseases, is now in military service. Dr. 
Forrest W. Quackcaibiish has bc'cn appointed head of the* department of agri- 
cultural chemistry. Dr. D. M. Doty, iieling head of this department since the 
n*signa(ion c»f Dr. II. R. Krayhill in l‘J42, has be'en appointed iissistant chief. 

Maine Station. — Dr. D. S. F'ink lias resigned as associate agronomist, effective 
F(‘briiary 2S, to acc(‘[it a position in Cornell University. 

Michigan College and Station. — Eben Mumford, head of the department of 
sociology from 11)21 until his retirement in 1928, died October 17, 1942. He was a 
graduate of Buchtell (kdloge and received the Pli. D. degree for work in 
sociology at the University of Chicago, lie came to Micliigaii in 1012. serving 
on its extension staff for 12 years. 

11. II. Mussedman, liead of the department of agricultural eugiiiecu*ing, has 
retired. 

Nebraska University and Station. — Following the induction into military 
service of the county agcMit of Cherry County, E. M. Bronse has beim put in charge 
of the extension program in that county but will also continue as superintendent 
of the substation at Valentine. Dr. Arthur W. Peterson, assistant professor 
.and assistant in rural economics, has resigned to become associate agricultural 
economist in the Washington Station vice Alden E. Orr, resigned. Glenn Kling- 
man, instructor and assistant in agronomy, has joined the armed forco.s. 

New Mexico College and Station. — Marvin Koger has been apiminted assistant 
animal husbandman and instructor in animal Iiusbandry. 

Utah College and Station. — Dr. Charles W. Riggs has been appointed to the 
veterinary staff vice Dr. Wayne Binns, who has been granted military leave. 

Washington College and Station. — Dr. J. G. Ilarrar, plant pathologist and 
head of the division of plant pathology, has accepted a position with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation as director of a new researcli and demonstration agency, with 
lieadquarters in Mexico, D. F. Herman Fallscheer, assistant chemist at the 
Tree Fruit Branch Station, has resigned to accept a position with the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration. Dr. J. C. Knott, associate dairy husbondman, 
has iKHm appointed director of the college agricultural extension service vice 
F. E. Balmer and has been succeeded by Dr. A. A. Splelman, field agent in 
dairying at the University of Kentucky. Carl N. Berryman has been appointed 
assistant in agricultural economics vice W. W. Rufener, resigned to become asso- 
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ciate agricultural ocoiiomist in the TJ. S. D. A. Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

Wyoming University and Station.— John F. Cykler, instructor and assistant 
in agricultural t‘iigin(‘eriiig, lias hetai granted leav ^ of absi'iice for naval service. 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. — According to a recent 
article in Af/riculturc in the Americas, a site for this iiislitute has bi'cn si*b'cted 
on the outskirts of Turrialba, a town in the interior of Costa Rica approximately 
midway between the national capital of San Jose and the iirincipal i)ort of 
Puerto Liindn. The tract chosen for the main buildings and camims consists 
of 1,235 acres adjoining the U. S. D. A. Costa Rica Rubber Kxp(*riment Station. 
Most of the land has an elevation of about 2,000 ft., but wet lowland areas are 
included. The soils of the region are volcanic, temperatures average in the 
middle 70’s, rainfall amounts to around 110 in. a year, and the humidity is high. 
The site is regarded as suitable for experimental cultivation of practically all 
tropical crops, for experimental work on livestock and dairying under tropical 
conditions, for study of tropical reforestation and erosion control problems, and 
for investigation of drainage practic(*s. Nearby areas are well suited for the 
development of tropical crops not adapted to the lowlands. 

The institute is to he managed by a corporation, directors of which will be the 
members of the Pan-American Union GovtTiiing Board, which consists of the 
United States Secretary of State and the diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington of all the Liitin-American republics. Projects will be recommended by a 
technical advisory committee composed of a nuanbi'r from each of the countries 
participating. At the outsi't, the orgainzation will be financed largely by the 
United States, but it is expected that the other countries will join in the financing 
later under a convention to he signed. 

The institute is conceived as a combination school of agriculture and agricul 
tural research center, the facilities of which will bo used by all of the American 
republics. Its objectives, as g(Uierally agreed upon by agricultural leaders of the 
hemisphere, are to provide a place for r(\search on tropical agriculture under 
favorable conditions, to furnish facilities for training scientific personnel 
grounded in tropical agricultural problems, to develop mutual understanding 
among agricultural students of the Americas, to serve as a center for coopera- 
tive research projects, and to strengthen cultural relations among the American 
republics. 

Plans for the institute contemplate utilization of research facilities offered by 
the governments of sev(*ral Latin American ri‘publies as well as those of (k)sta 
Rica. Among the organizations whose facilities have been offered are the ex- 
periment staiions of Puerta de Diaz (in Salta) and Loreto (in Misiones), Argen- 
tina, situated in the subtropical region of the country; the station located at 
Chulumani near La Paz and the farms of Trinidad and of Palermo in Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia; the Agronomical Institute in Belta State of Para, Brazil; the 
experiment station at Palmira, Colombia; the experimental fields situated in 
the region between the capital and Santa Ana in the large region of Tapa- 
chula, State of Chiapas, Mexico; the experiment station at Tingo Marla, Peru; 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at Santiago de las Vegas, near Habana, 
Cuba ; and the Institute of Tropical Agriculture at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

As previously announced the director of the institute is Dr. Earl N. Bressman, 
who is exi)ected to operate from Washington, D. C., with a small administrative 
staff. Jos$ L. Colom, chief of the division of agricultural cooperation of the 
Pan American Union, has been appointed secretary of the organization; Rex 
A. Pixley, business manager of the institute, and Robert A. Nichols, agriculturist 
in charge of field operations. 
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Natural and synthetic high polymers: A textbook and reference book for 
chemists and biologists, K. H. ^Ikyer, trans. by L. E. K. Pioken (New York): 
Inter science Puhs. Inc., pp. XVIII+690, figs. [282]). — “During the last 10 
yr. ... a branch of clieinistry [that of the more highly polymerized natural 
organic compounds | has been developing which is destined to provide biology 
with mu(‘h more than methods. . . . 

“The common meeting ground of chemists and biologists in high-polymer 
chemistry is that of morphology. Since the day when, as a result of the 
development of X-ray analysis, chemical formulas ceased to be symbols on 
paper and became models in three dimensions, the chemist has become more 
and more accustomed to think in terms of what may be called morphological 
chemistry. To the biologist, who observes that both shapes and properties of 
cells and cell components reflect their molecular organization, it seems likely 
that morphological chemistry may prove to be the chemistry of morphology. 
It is for him now to consider biological structure and organization in their 
high-polymer guise and to formulate for himself the questions which high- 
polymer chemistry will go far toward answering.” 

A short introduction presents a definition and classification of high polymers 
and discusses homologous polymeric series and mixtures of polymeric homo- 
logues, molecule and molecular weight, and the morphological approach to the 
chemistry of high polymers. Section A, the study of high polymers, takes up 
investigation in solution and the determination of molecular shape and arrange- 
ment in the solid state. Section B deals with inorganic high polymers; sec- 
tion C with high-polymeric hydrocarbons and their derivatives; section D treats 
of polymeric ethers, esters, sulfides, etc. ; section E of cellulose and its deriva- 
tives; section F of substances related to or associated with cellulose; section 
G of starch and related carbohydrates; section H of tbe proteins; section I 
of the propertes of high polymers in solution; section K of films, foils, and 
membranes ; and section L of direct optical methods for the study of submicro- 
scopic fine-structure (ultraviolet microscopy and the electron microscope), 
micellar theory and chain-molecule theory, and indirect methods for determining 
the molecular fine-structure of living substance. A table for finding the 
specific viscosity K and the limiting viscosity of cellulose, cellulose esters and 
ethers, and rubber from the relative viscosity is included as an appendix. An 
author index and a subject index are added. 
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Industrial microbiology, S. C. Prescott and C. G. Dunn {New York and 
'London: McOraw-Hill Book Co., 19^0, pp. X+5J,U flos. 60). —This work is 
intended as a textbook for advanced students or for reference use. The assump- 
tion is made, therefore, that the student or readcir will already have had some- 
what extensive training in biology and general bacteriology and at least the 
fundamentals of organic chemistry and biochemistry. The field of applications 
covered is purely industrial, discussion of the manufacture of sera, vaccines, and 
other therapeutic agents being omitted, as is also n^ference to the production of 
cultures of nitrogen-fixing bacteria and of butter- and cream-ripening organisms. 
Special attention has been given (1) to a broad tr(\‘jtment of those large-scale 
fermentations in wliich the end products are of themselves industrially or poten- 
tially important, and (2) to consideration of others that are of special signifi- 
cance because of the modifications of the quality of substrate materials that they 
produce, as in some aspects of food technology. Following a single chapter of 
introduction, the book consists of four parts of the titles and contents respec- 
tively indicated. Part 1, the 3 Tasts — a study of their activities and industrial 
applications, deals with the ja^asts; the productioTi of industrial alcohol by 
fermentation ; facts and theories concerning the mechanism of the ethyl alcohol 
fermentation; brewing; wine; the distilling industries; yeast — its manufacture, 
vitamins, and uses; the glycca-ol fermentation; and fat production by yeasts and 
yeastlike micro-organisms. Part 2, the bacteria — a study of their activities and 
industrial applications, consists of chapters on the bacteria, the acetone-butanol 
fermentation, the acetone-ethanol fermentation, the butyl alcohol-isopropyl alco- 
hol fermentation, the acetic acid bacteria and some of their biochemical activities, 
the production of lactic acid by fermentation, sauerkraut, pickles, silage, some 
lactic acid bacteria and some fermented milk products, cheese, the propionic acid 
fermentation, and some minor ferraentat ions with industrial implications. Part 3, 
the molds — a study of their activities and industrial applications, takes up the 
molds, the citric acid fermentation, the gluconic acid fermentation, the production 
of lactic acid by molds, the gallic acid fermentation, the kojic acid fermentation, 
the fumaric acid fermentatiofi, mannitol production by molds, mold enzyme 
preparations — uses and products, the production of fat by molds, and some minor 
chemical activities of the lower fungi. Part 4, specialized activities of the molds, 
yeasts, and bacteria, is made up of two chapters — textile microbiology and the 
microbiology of wood. Two apjiendixes — A, detergency, disinfection, and steriliza- 
tion, and B, the treatment and disposal of industrial microbiological wastes— 
and a subject index conclude the volume. 

Text-book of comparative histology, K. C. Cotj5 {Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 
pp. VlI+396, figs, 297 ). — The author finds the comparative viewpoint, 
though of proved value in gross anatomy, to have been somewhat neglected in 
the study of tissues. A student handbook rather than a reference book is 
intended. Photomicrographs have been freely used so that the student may 
become familiar with tissues as they appear in actual histological preparations. 
A short chapter on the nature, use, and care of the microscope is included. 
The treatment of the microscope is necessarily incomplete, but the student is 
referred to The Use of the Microscope, by Belling (B. S. R., 67, p. 201), to other 
textbooks, and to work ancillary to that of Belling (E. S. R., 74, p. 767). The 
processes of fixing, washing, denydratlng, imbedding and cutting, staining, and 
mounting of sections, as well as temporary mount procedures, insofar as they 
apply to animal histology, are dealt with in working detail, and specific examples 
for practice work are described. * The four sections of the book are made up of 
the chapters respectively noted : Introductory section— the problems of histology, 
the nature of cells, and the origin of tissues; the structure and functions of 
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tissues — epithelial tissues, vascular tissues, connective tissues, supporting tissues, 
contractile tissues, and nerve tissue; organs as tissue complexes — the blood- 
vascular system, the lymphatic system, the integument, the digestive system, 
the respiratory system, the excretory system, the reproductive system, the endo- 
crine system, the nervous system, and the sense organs; and instruments and 
methods — the use and care of the microscope, methods of recording data, and 
histological technic. 

[Chemical investigations by the Georgia Station] {Georgia 8ta. Rpt. 1942^ 
pp. 66-68y IG-llt 86-89 ). — Data are given on the protein and mineral content of 
lespedeza and Bermuda grass, together with work on peanut proteins, utilization 
of peanuts, sorghum sirup, and the effect of handling peanuts in the Held on the 
quality of the nuts and oil (coop. Ga. Coastal Plain Expt. Sta.). 

[Chemical investigations by the Kansas Stiition] {Kanmit Sta. Bicn. Rpt. 
1941 - 42 , pp. 27, 28-30, S4~35 ). — Subjects studied included chemical factors in- 
fluencing the quality of wheat and flour, worked on by E. G. Bayfield and A. L. 
Clapp; tempering factors that affect the quantity and quality of wheat flour, 
by R. O. Pence and J. E. Anderson; factors which influence the colloidal prop- 
erties of dough, by C. D. Swanson and E. B. Working; the influence of some 
factors affecting the physical properties of wheat, by Swanson; conditioning 
requirements of wheat and their influence upon milling and baking, by Pence 
and W. F. Keller; the effect of ICL, ethylene gas, and Cl on the quality of 
Kansas wheat, by Bayfield et al. ; and industrial utilization of sorghum grains, 
by H. N. Barham and J. W. Greene. 

[Chemical investigations by the Oregon Station] (Oregon Sta. Bui. 4 OI 
(1941)> PP- 38, 71-72 ). — Factors affecting the stability of erythrosine dye in 
cherry tissue ; razor clam qualities as affected by canning, freezing, and storage 
procedures; and salmon cheek quality as affected by freezing and storage are 
reported upon briefly. 

[Chemical investigations by the Puerto Rico Station] (Puerto Rico Sta. 
Rpt. 1941 , pp. 5-7, 7-9, 10-11, 23 ). — The processing of vanilla beans, by A. G. 
Kevorkian and F. E, Arana, and the chemical changes Involved in flavor develop- 
ment, by A. K. Balls and Arana, are reported upon, together with agronomic 
and processing studies with essential oils from lemon grass .‘ind coffee flowers, 
by A. R. Villamil and N. G. Arrillaga, and cht mical studies in the distillation 
of bay oil, by Arrillaga and M. A. Jones; drug plant chemistry of Cinchona, 
digitalis, and jimsonwoed, by H. T. Love; ami analyses of lemon-grass distilla- 
tion residues, by J. O. Carrero. 

The chemistry and toxicity of selenium compounds, with special refer- 
ence to the selenium problem, E. P. Paintek. (N. Dak. Expt. Sta. and Univ. 
Minn,). (Chem. Rev., 28 (1941), No. 2, pp. 179-213).— Viider the head of the 
sehuiium problem in agriculture, the author briefly traces the history of observed 
selenium poisoning from the observations of Marco Polo in China to the present 
time and discusses the toxicity of various selenium compounds both as they 
occur in nature and as feed or injected in laboratory experiments, selenium in 
soils and in plants, and the relation between selenium and sulfur in plants. 
The second main division of the review is devoted to methods for the de- 
termination of selenium, the third to organic compounds of selenium, and the 
fourth to the properties of selenium in plants and their relation to known com- 
pounds of selenium and of sulfur. 

The mucilage from Indian wheat, Plantago fastigiata, E. Anderson, L. A. 
GnXETTE, and M. G. Seeley. (Univ. Ariz.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., 140 (1941), 
No. 2, pp. 569-574).— A mucilage isolated from the seed of Indianvvheat, P. 
fastigiata, in a yield of approximately 19 percent of the weight of the seed was 
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found to be a mixture of acids varying in composition approximately from that 
of 8 to that of 17 pentosan molecules, combined with 1 molecule of d-galaetu- 
ronlc acid. The mixture consisted of salts of d-galacturonic acid, combined by 
a glycosidic union from its aldehyde group with a chain of a few molecules of 
i-arabinose, this being attached to a longer chaii-^ of molecules of d-xylose, and 
the (Z-xylose apparently attached to a small proportion of some material which 
remains as an insoluble precipitate when the mucilage is hydrolyzed. The 
P. fastiffiata mucilage was found very similar in composition and properties to 
the mucilage isolated from P. psyllium. 

The chemical nature of actinomycin, an antimicrobial substance produced 
by Actinomyces antibioticus, S. A. Waksman and M. Tisiilkr. (N. J. Expt. 
Stas, et al.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., lJf2 {li)J/2), No. 2, pp. 5n)-r)2S, fiys. 2). -A red 
pigment, designated as actinomycin A, has been isolated in a pure crystalline 
form from a soil organism, A. aniihioticns Out of 250 strains of actinomycetes 
tested, no other organism appeared to produce this pigment. Antinomycin was 
found to contain 59 percent carbon, 6.8 hydrogen, 13.85 nitrogen, and 20.8 per- 
cent oxygen. It appeared to be a polycyclic nitrogen compound, was optically 
active, had a molecular weight of about 8CK), exhibited characteristic absorption 
both in the visible and ultraviolet regioi^s, and seemed to have a reversible 
oxidation-reduction system, apparently of a quinone type. Actinomycin was 
found an active bacteriostatic and bactericidal (as well as fungistatic and 
fungicidal) agent, the degree of activity varying with the nature of the 
organism. It was active in concentrations of 1 : 100,000,6(X) against certain 
gram-positive bacteria, and was found highly toxic to animals. 

The threonine, serine, cystine, and methionine content of peanut pro- 
teins, W. L. Bbown. (Ga. Expt. Sta.) {Jour. Biol. Chem., H2 {ti)Ji2), No. /, 
pp. 299-301). — Arachin and conarachin were found to contain, resi)Cotively, 2.56 
and 2.02 percent of threonine, 5.20 and 4.99 of sm’iiie, 1.51 and 2.92 of cystine, and 
0.67 and 2.12 percent of methionine. 

Does hydroxyglutamic acid occur in milk proteins? B. IT. Nfcolkt and L. A. 
Shinn. (U. S. D. A.), {Jour. Biol. Vhem.y l/f2 {19Ji2), No. i, pp. 1S9-1J/6). — 
Using a reaction with a periodate in alkaline solutions (15 cc. of saturated po- 
tassium carbonate solution, from 1 to 2 cc. of 0.5 -m periodic acid, and an aliquot 
of the protein hydrolyzate equivalent to from 100 to 200 mg. of the protein in not 
more than 5 cc.), by which a-amino-/3-hydroxy acids are broken up rapidly and 
quantitatively to yield two aldehydes and ammonia, the authors obtained evi- 
dence strongly indicating the entire absence of hydroxyglutamic acids from the 
hydrolyzates of casein, lactalbumin, and lactoglobulin. The ammonia evolved 
in this reaction was all accounted for as threonine and serine in molecular ratios 
almost exactly integral. In casein this threonine : serine molecular ratio was 
very close to 3:5 (0.598), in lactalbumin 1:1 (0.973), and lactoglobulin 4:3 
(1.335). To show that hydroxyglutamic acid would not be entirely destroyed in 
protein hydrolysis, if originally present, samples of the acid were added to casein 
before hydrolysis, and 56 and 70 percent, respectively, could be recovered from 
two hydrolyses. Other evidence supporting the authors’ contention that either 
no hydroxyglutamic acid or very little is present in the milk proteins was also 
obtained. 

The modification of cupric chloride crystallization patterns by traces of 
proteins, D. L. and C. T. Morris {Jour. Biol. Chem., IJ,! {191/1), No. 2, pp. 
515-520, pi. i).— Minute quantities of proteins can greatly modify the cupric 
chloride crystallization patterns produced by polysaccharides and similar sub- 
stances. This modification is apparently not due entirely to surface tension 
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effects. The protein effect seems to depend upon the total amount of protein 
present rather than on the proportion of protein to polysaccharide. 

The specificity of the pattern so far described appears to be due to the poly- 
saccharides, whereas the action of the proteins is entirely nonspecific. 

The synthesis of 11-S- (/3-amino-)3-carboxycthyl) homocysteine and the 
replacement by it of cystine in the diet, V. du Vioneaud, G. B. Bbown, and 
J. P. Chandler. (Cornell Univ.). {Jour, Biol. Chem.f US {19^2) ^ No. i, pp. 
59-64, figs. 2). — The new amino acid was synthesized by treating i-homocyeteine 
with La-amino-jS-chloropropionic acid hydrochloride under conditions described in 
working detail. N,N'-Dibenzoyl-W-S-(/3-amino-j8-carboxyethyl) homocysteine was 
also prepared. 

It was shown that the amino-acid-thio ether can serve in lieu of cystine in 
the diet for the support of growth of animals. The possible significance of this 
finding to the (piestion of the mechanism of the conversion of methionine and 
homocystine to cysteine is discussed. 

The formation of lanthionine on treatment of insulin with dilute alkali, 

V. DU ViGNEAUD, G. B. Brown, and R. W. Bonsnes. (Cornell Unlv.). {Jour. 
Biol. Chem. I4I {19itl), No. 2, pp. 707-708). — ^After destruction of much of the 
cystine either by sodium carbonate (2-percent solution) or by sodium hydroxide 
solution (n/ 30), samples of insulin yielded, by acid hydrolysis, about 1 percent 
of the weight of tlie insulin as lanthionine. This yield, containing about 5.5 
percent of the total sulfur, is, with reference to jjerceiitage of the total sulfur 
content, similar to that obtained from wool. 

The preparation of histidine by means of 3,4-dichlorobenzenesulfonic 
acid, H. B. Vickery. (Conn. [New Haven] Kxpt. Sta.). {Jour. Biol. Ghent., 
14s {I942), No. t, pp. 77-87). — ^I'he author showed that when a liberal excess of 
3,4-dichlorobenzenesulfonic acid is added to a decolorized hydrochloric acid hy- 
drolyzate of crude hemoglobin at pH 1.2 to 1.6, histidine slowly separates in the 
cold as the relatively insoluble di-3,4-dichlorobenezenesulfonate. The histidine salt 
is at times accompanied by a considerable quantity of impure leucine mono-3,4- 
dichlorobenzenesulfonate, but the mixture can readily bo separated by recrystal- 
lizing and taking advantage of the marked capacity of the impure leucine salt 
to form a supersaturated solution. Most of this can be removed from the 
crystals of histidine salt by decantation under the correct conditions; the histidine 
salt is then readily purified by recrystallization. Histidine is recovered in satis- 
factorily pure form, either as free base or as the monohydrochloride, after re- 
moval of the sulfonic acid as its insoluble barium salt. The yields depend upon 
the purity of the starting material with respect to its content of hemoglobin; 
from fairly pure preparations of red blood cells, the equivalent of over 6 percent 
of histidine has been obtained. 

Aromatic sulfonic acids as reagents for amino acids: The preparation of 
1-serine, 1-alanine, 1-phenylalanine, and 1-leucine from protein hydroly- 
sates, W. H. Stein, S. Moore, G. Stamm, C.-Y. Chou, and M. Bergman {Jour. 
Biol. Ghent., I4S {1942), No. 1, pp. 121-129). — On the basis of the solubility prod- 
ucts of their amino acid salts, several sulfonic acids derived from diphenylamine, 
anthraquinone, and azobenzene were found to be of potential value for the isola- 
tion, purification, and determination of amino acids. The utilization of sulfonic 
acids for the preparation of amino acids is exemplified by procedures for the 
Isolation of ^phenylalanine and Meucine from hydrolyzates of hemoglobin and 
of 1-serine and 1-alanine from hydrolyzates of silk fibroin. 

Threonine deficiency in hydrolysates of zein prepared by autoclaving, 
R. Borchers, J. R. Totter, and C. P. Berg {Jour, Biol. Ghent., I42 {1942), No. 2, 
pp. 697-704, fig. 1). — Feeding tests showed that sulfuric acid hydrolyzates of zein 
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prepared under a reflux or under relatively mild conditions In the autoclave 
possess about the same capacity as does zein to support growth when incorporated 
in diets supplemented with lysine, tryptophan, histidine, and cystine. More 
drastic autoclave treatment produced hydrolyzates which did not support growth 
under similar conditions unless threonine was added. Still more severe auto- 
claving induced deficiencies which could not be met by threonine supplementation 
alone. Threonine determinations in several hydrolyzates of zein and casein 
according to either method showed that threonine is destroyed as the conditions 
of hydrolysis become more severe. Pure threonine also suffered marked destruc- 
tion when autoclaved with sulfuric acid under conditions which destroy it in the 
hydrolysis of zein. 

The effect of conditions of hydrolysis and of prolonged heating upon the 
optical rotation of sulfuric acid hydrolysates of y.ciii, R. Borciiers and C. P. 
Berg (Jour. Biol. Chem., 11^2 (1942), No. 2, pp. 693-696, fig. f). —Du ring the 
course of the hydrolysis of zein with aqueous sulfuric acid (14 to 33 percent by 
volume), either under a reflux or in the autoclave at 120°-180°, no appreciable 
racemization or dostiniction of amino acids occurred. Prolonging the refluxing to 
from 36 to (K) hr. had little or no efftx-t, but autoclaving longer than necessary 
for hydrolysis induced both racemizaticni and destruction, more markedly so 
at the higher temperatures. Concentrations of sulfuric acid as low as 8 percent 
by volume are apparently not suitable for the complete and uncomplicated 
hydrolysis of zein. 

The lability toward alkali of serine and threonine in proteins, and some 
of its consequences, B. H. Nicolet, L. A. Sitinn, and L. .1. Saidel. (U. S. D. A.) . 
(Jour. Biol. Ghem., 142 (1942), No. 2, pp. 609-613). — The authors have demon- 
started a reaction by which serine and threonine, when in protein combination, 
are destroyed in alkaline solution at a rate which is disproportionately greater 
than any corresponding effect on free serine or threonine. The liberation of 
additional ammonia, beyond that usually described as “amide ammonia” in the 
direct hydrolysis, was shown to be quantitatively correlated with the destruction 
of hydroxyamino acids. The authors believe that the reaction in question involves 
(e. g., for serine) the formation of dehydroalanyl units in the only partially 
hydrolyzed protein molecule. 

A synthesis of the aspartic acid analogue of glutatliione (asparthione) , 
G. L. Miller, O. K. Behrens, and V. du Vioneaud (Jour. Biol. Ghem., 14 O 
(194t), No. 2, pp. 4 II- 4 I 6 ). — The tripeptide /9-aspartylcysteinylglycine, to which 
the name asparthione is assigned (differing from glutathione only in that it 
contains aspartic acid bound through the ^-carboxyl group instead of glutamic 
acid bound through the y-carboxyl group), has been synthesized. The acid 
chloride of a-benzyl-N-carbobonzoxyaspartic acid was condensed with S-ben- 
zylcysteinylglycine methyl ester. The resulting ester was saponified, yielding 
N-carbobenzoxy-^-aspartyl-S-benzylcysteinylglycine. This product was then re- 
duced with sodium in liquid ammonia, and the resulting asparthione was isolated 
through the mercury and copper salts and finally as the free tripeptlde. 

Influence of some dietary factors on the development of rancidity In the 
fat of the white rat, A. Overman. (Oreg. State Col.). (Jour. Biol. Ghem.. 
142 (1942), No. 1, pp, 44 I- 444 )* — Rats were fed a synthetic diet, one group receiv- 
ing no supplement, a second group 1 mg. of ascorbic acid daily, and a third group 
1 mg. of hydroquinone daily. The results of rancidity tests on fats from each 
series Indicated that the differences in resistance to rancidity are due partly to 
thinness or fatness of the animal and partly to the diet. Ascorbic acid feeding, 
together with a low percentage of gain in weight, resulted in a significant Increase 
in resistance of the fat to rancidity. 
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The synthesis of some methylated fatty acids, A. K. Schneidi<:r and M. A. 
Spielman. (Univ. Wis.). (Jour, Biol Chem., H'Z (t9/i2), No. U PP- 345-354).— 
By methods of the use of which examples are given in working detail, a-methyl 
acids with even-numbered fundamental carbon chains from a-methylstearic to 
a-methylliexacosanoic acid were synthesissed. l()-Methyldocosanoic, 10 methyl- 
tetracosanoic, and 10-methylhexacosanoic acids were also made. The correspond- 
ing amides were prepared as derivatives. 

[Salicylic acid from naphthalene by bacterial oxidation] (Pennsylvania Sta. 
Bui 4^9 (1942) y p. 32). — Conversion of naphthalene to salicylic acid by the action 
of a Pseudomonas species and improvement of the yield given by this process are 
brielly noted by R. W. Stone. 

The acid-splitting reaction of acotoacetic acid and the enzymatic forma- 
tion of acetic acid from acetoacctic acid, A. L. Leuninger. (Univ. Wis.). 
(Jour. Biol. Chcm.y 143 (1942)y No. /, pp. 141-151). — Acetic acid was the only 
product obtained when acetoacetic acid was hydrolyzed by strong bases. No 
other catalyst could bo found for the reaction. Rabbit muscle mince formed 
small quantities of acetic acid from acetoacetic acid, when incubated at 38® 
for 2 hr. Pure cultures of Escherichia coli formed large quantities of acetic 
acid anaerobically from acetoacetic acid. The catalytic system involved in the 
muscle mince and the bacteria was thermolabile and possessed other enzyme 
properties. 

Fixation of carbon dioxide by pigeon liver in the dissimilation of pyruvic 
acid, n, G. Wood, C. H. Werkman, A. Heminqwav, and A. 0. Nieb. (Iowa 
Expt. Sta. and Univ. Minn.). (Jour. Biol Chem.y 142 (1942)y No. i, pp. 31-45 ). — 
The dissimilation of pyruvate by pigeon liver was accompanied by fixation of 
carbon dioxide. By use of the fixed carbon wus shown to be exclusively 
in the carboxyl groups of the 4-carbon dicarboxylic acids (malate, fumarate, 
and succinate), the carboxyl adjacent to the carbonyl of a-ketoglutarate, and 
the carboxyl of lactate. Aerobically, in the presence of malonate, succinate, 
which contains little or no fixed carbon, is formed. The theory that the 
4-carbon dicarboxylic acids are formed by two mechanisms is proposed, one 
being reductive through the carbon fixation reaction, the other an oxidative 
cycle which does not involve citric acid. The scheme accounts for the observed 
positions of the fixed carbon and the aerobic formation in the presence of 
malonate of succinate not containing fixed carbon. Possible mechanisms of 
fixation of carbon in lactate are considered. 

The occurrence of d-ainino acids in gramicidin and tyrocidine, F. Lir- 
MANN, R. D. Hotchkiss, and R. J. Duuos (Jour. Biol Chem., 14 I (1941), No. i, 
pp. 163-169y fig. 1). — Enzymatic assay with d-amino acid oxidase indicated that 
45 percent of the a-amino acids of gramicidin hydrolyzates have the d configura- 
tion. Tyrocidine appeared to contain d-amino acids amounting to 20 percent 
of its a-amino acids. 

The fermentative decomposition of purines by Clostridium acidi-urici 
and Clostridium cylindrosporum, 11. A. Barker and J. V. Beck. (Univ. 
Calif.). (Jour. Biol Chem.y 141 (1941) y No. i, pp. 3-21 y figs. 3). — The uric 
acid-fermenting anaerobic bacteria G. acidi-urici and C. cylindrosporum were 
found to decompose only a very few organic compounds, all of which with the 
exception of glycine, are purine derivatives. Uric acid, xanthine, and guanine 
were broken down rapidly and completely by cell suspensions and growing cul- 
tures, while hypoxanthine and some other compounds liberated their nitrogen 
slowly and generally incompletely. The products of anaerobic purine decom- 
position by C. acidi-urici were ammonia, carbon dioxide, and acetic acid, while 
C. cylindrosporum forms in addition small amounts of glycine. Both organisms 
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decomposed glycine when a fermentable purine was simultaneously available 
but not otherwise. Glycine was activated as a strong hydrogen donor and 
appeared to be an Intermediate in either purine break-down or carbon dioxide 
reduction. The reactions produced by these anaerobic bacteria appeared to 
be oxidations in which carbon dioxide acts as the ultimate hydrogen acceptor 
and is reduced to acetic acid. 

The possibility of using these bacteria for the quantitative and qualitative 
determinations of uric acid, guanine, and xanthine is pointed out. 

The oxidation of phospholipids in the presence of ascorbic acid and 
carcinogenic chemicals, H. F. Dkutsch, B. B. Kunb, and H. P. Busch. (Univ. 
Wis.). {Jour, Biol. Chetn., U1 {IHD, No. 2, pp. 52i)-5HS, fit/s. .^).—The oxidation 
of phospholipldes in the presence of ascorbic acid was measured by manometric 
determinations of oxygen consumption, and the effects of carcinogenic com- 
pounds, hydroqulnone, and copper on this system were observed. Phospholipide 
oxidation was catalyzed by the presence of ascorbic acid at pH 4. The catalyzed 
phospholipide oxidation was inhibited by the presence of carcinogenic compounds 
and hydroqulnone. 

Polyuronide hemicelluloses isolated from sap-wood and compression 
wood of white pine, Finns strobus, L., K. Anderson, .T. Kesselman, and B. C. 
BENNErrr. (Univ. Ariz.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., UiO {iOW^ No. 2, pp. 563-568 ). — 
F'rom wood of P. strohua cut in eastern Massachusetts during the winter and 
separated into compression wood and sapwood, pectic material and polyuronide 
hemicelluloses were isolated both before and after chlorination of the wood. 
Larger amounts of the hemicelluloses and more mannan free of a uronlc acid 
were obtained from the compression wood than from the normal sapwood, but 
otherwise the products isolated from the two woods were very similar. Analysis 
of the wood after the final extractions showed mannan to be still present. 
The pectic material appeared to l)e the same as that obtained from hardwoods 
and to be a pectinic acid. The hemicelluloses isolated from white pine were 
found to form a complex mixture, apparently of two types, one a mannan 
free of a uronic acid, the other a monomethyluronic acid combined with a chain 
of five or six xylan units, which in turn is combined with a series of mannan 
units. These mannan units appeared to be split off readily. Some fractions 
which even after purification gave as low as 1 percent carbon dioxide and a 
correspondingly low percentage of pentosan were obtained. These were ap- 
parently combined with larger proportions of mannan. 

“While no definite conclusion can be drawn as to the size of the hemicellulose 
molecule in the cell wall, it must be much larger than those finally isolated. 
One suggestion is that the carboxyl group of one hemicellulose forms an ester 
linkage with a hydroxyl group on another hemicellulose, thus leading to the 
formation of a long branching chain. The outer ends of these chains might 
be combined by glycosidic union either with mannan or with lignin or other 
material. If plant materials containing such large molecules were treated with 
sodium hydroxide solution, the ester linkages would be broken and the smaller 
molecules would be dissolved out as sodium salts. Treatment of these soluble 
salts with an acid would lead to more or less hydrolysis of the glycosidic 
linkages, thus liberating mannan and other materials at the outer end of 
the chain.” 

Coenzymes for glyoxalase, O. K. Behrens. (Cornell Univ.). {Jour. Biol. 
Ohem.t HI (1941) t No. 2, pp. 503-508, fig. 1 ). — Both isoglutathione (a-glutamyl- 
cysteinylglyclne) and asparthione (i8-aspartylcysteinylglycine) have been dem- 
onstrated to be capable of acting in lieu of glutathione as coenzymes for the 
action of glyoxalase in transforming methylglyoxal to lactic acid. The pH 
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Optimum for the enzyme action proved to be broad and to lie in a similar range 
for all three substances. Asparthione (A*, =3.7X10"’) was somewhat less effec- 
tive than glutathione (T.IXIO”*), and isoglutathione (1.23X10“®) w^as consid- 
erably less effective. In the presence of optimal amounts of any two of the 
coenzymes the rate of enzyme action was intermediate between that found with 
the coenzymes used alone. The extrapolated maximum velocities were approxi- 
mately the same with all three coenzymes. Cysteinylglycine was without effect 
as a coenzyme. 

The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of crystalline ribonuclease, F. M. 
Ubkk and V. R. Ells. (Univ. Mo.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., HI (i.9-}/), i, 
p/>. 229~2S0, fig. 1 ). — The absorption curve, measured with a photometer and 
tuiigst(‘n steel spark source, is shown. The molecular extinction coefficient, c, 
detined by the equation e=(l/cd) logw (h/1) where c is the molar concentration 
and d is the hmgth of the absorbing solution in centimeter, had a maximum 
value of 11,540 near 280 m/* and a minimum of 6,1(30 at 252 mpL. Almost iden- 
tical values were obtained for solutions in phosphate buffer at pH 4.5 and in 
borate buffer at pH 2.5. 

A figure of 0 to 10 tyrosine residues in the ribonuclease molecule could be 
calculated from the adsorption spectrum data, whereas the presence of 12 was 
indicated by chemical means. 

A [ihotoclieinical yield for the inactivation of crystalline trypsin, F. M. 
Hbku and A. D. McLaren. (Univ. Mo.). (Jour. Biol. Chem.y l/fl (I94t)y No. i, 
pp. 221-237 y fig. 1 ). — The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of crystalline trypsin 
was found to have a maximum (€=50,000) near 280 m^. The number of trypsin 
molecules inactivated per quantum of radiation adsorbcH^l at 2,537 and 2,804 a. u. 
were 0.017 and 0.010, respectively, inactivation being defined as the loss of 
ability to liberate carboxyl groups in a-benzoyl-?-arginineamide liydrochloride. 

[Reports of referees and associate referees on analytical iiiethods] (Jour. 
Asiioc. Off. Agr. Chem.y 25 (19Jt2)y No. 3, pp. 55t-7Jf5y figs. 5 ). — The following com- 
prise a part of the reports on analytical methods contributed from the State 
and Federal institutions respectively noted, from State control and regulatory 
laboratories, etc., presented at tlie 1941 meeting of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists; Plants, by E. J. Miller (p. 551), zinc and iron in plants, 
by H. Cowling and E. J. llcnne (pp. 555-567), copper and cobalt in plants, by 

L. I. Butler and II. O. Allen (pp. 567-573), and chlorophyll and carotene in 
plant tissue, by E. J. Beime (pp. 573-591) (all Mich. Expt. Sta.) ; iodine and 
boron, by R. H. Hageinan, J. S. McHargne, and W. S. Hodgkiss (pp. 552-555) 
(Ky. Sta.) ; water, brine, and salt, by A. E. Mix (pp. 591-592) ; dairy products, 
by G. G. Frary (pp. 592-591) ; cheese, by I. I>. Garard (pp. 594-601) (Rutgers 
Univ.) ; lactic acid, by F. Hillig (p. 1502) ; lactose in milk, by E. R. Garrison 
and L. D. Ilaigh (pp. 603-609) (Mo. Sta.) ; mold mycelia in butter, by J. D. 
Vrildman (p. 609) ; neutralizers in dairy products, by F. Hillig (pp. 610-612) ; 
frozen desserts, by F. L. Hart (pp. 612-017) ; radioactivity, by A. Wolf (p. 618) ; 
cereals, by V. E. Munsey (pp. 618-621) ; starch in raw and cooked cereals, by 

M. P. Etheredge (pp. 621-024) ; chlorine in fat of flour, by D. B. Scott (pp. 
624-627) ; carbon dioxide in self-rising flour, by R. A. Barackman (pp. 627-628) ; 
milk solids in bread, by V. E. Munsey (pp. 628-630) ; proteolytic activity of 
flour, by Q. Landis (pp. 631-634) ; carotenoid pigments in flour, by H. K. 
Parker (pp. 634-638) ; noodles, by E. O. Haenni (pp. 638-641) ; oat products, 
by H. P. Howells (pp. 641-644) ; barley and rice products, by A. D. Dickson 
(pp. 645-648), and moisture in self-rising flour and in pancake, waffle, and 
doughnut flours, by L. H. Bailey (pp. 648-649) (both U. S. D. A.) ; standard 
solutions by B. L. Vanda veer (pp. 650-653) ; constant boiling hydrochloric acid, 
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by W. H. King (pp. 653-~659) ; standard sodium thiosulfate solutions, by G. M. 
Johnson (pp. 659-661) ; thiocyanate solutions, by E. C. Deal (pp. 661-664) ; 
sulfuric acid, by H. W. Conroy (pp. 664-667) ; insecticides and fungicides, by 
J. J. T. Graham (pp. 667-670), and fluorine comi)ounds, by C. G. Donovan (pp. 
670-673) (both U. S. D. A.) ; sugars and sugar products, by R. F. Jackson (pp. 
674-675) ; the normal weight of invert sugar and a test of Vosburgh’s rule, by 
R. P. Jack.son and E. J. McDonald (pp. 675-680) ; honey and honey dew honey, 
by G. P. Walton, (pp. 681-689) (U. S. D. A.) ; flavors and nonalcoholic bever- 
ages, by J. B. Wilson (pp. 690-603) ; organic solvents in flavors, by R. D. 
Stanley (pp. 693-605) ; meat and meat ijrodiicts, by R. H. Kerr (pp. 696-697) 
(U. S. D. A.) ; spicc.s and other condiments, by S. Alfend (pp. 607-700) ; volatile 
oil in spice.s, by J. F. Clevenger (pp. 700-701) ; vinc'gars, by A. M. Henry (pp. 
702-705) ; mustard and mustard products, by J. T. Field (pp. 705-708) ; flsh 
and other marine products, by H. D. Grigsby (pp. 709-710) ; total solids and 
ether extract in flsh, by M. Tubls (pp. 710-713) ; volatile acids, by F. Hillig 
(pp. 713-714) ; cacao product.s, by W. O. Winkler (pp. 714-716) ; milk proteins 
in milk chocolate, by M. L. Offutt (pp. 716 717); lecithin in cacao products, 
by J. H. Bornmann (pp. 717-718) ; gums in food products, by F. L. Hart (pp. 
716-722) ; soft curd cheese, by M. J. Gnagy (pp. 722-726) ; oils, fats, and waxes, 
by J. Fitelson (pp. 726-728) ; uiisaponiliable matter, by G. Kirsten (pp. 728- 
733) ; microbiological niethod.s, by A. C. Hunter (pp. 733-735) ; frozen fruits 
and vegetables, by H. E. Goresline (p. 736) (U. S. D. A.) ; nuts and nut products, 
by M. Ostrolenk (pp. 736-737) ; canned vc'getables, by B. J. Cameron (pp. 738- 
740) ; and frozen egg products, by R. Schneitcr (pp. 740-745). 

Semlmicro qualitative analysis (the Barber pressure bulb method) , H. H. 
Barber and T. I. Tayt^or York and London: Harper Bros.y pp, 

A fins. 54). — Semiinicroanalysis, as here delincd, uses volumes of solu- 

tions ranging from single drops to about 1 cc. Small test tubes, pressure Alter 
tubes, semimicro suction funnels, spot plates, glass slides, and drop-reaction 
papers are used to carry out the identification tests. 

This textbook is divided into three parts, of which part 1, theoretical prin- 
ciples of qualitative analysis, compriso.s chapters on elementary jjrinciples, 
chemicfil reactions and equations, theories of solutions and Ionization, ionic 
equilibrium, and precipitation and the dissolution of pricipltates. Part 2, cov- 
ering seminiicro qualitative analysis for the defection of cations and anions, 
contains the three chapters semimlcrotechnic, systematic analysis of the cations, 
and systematic analysis of the anions. Part 3 consists mainly of reference 
tables showing the properties and reactions of the ions and includes various 
appendixes. A subject index completes the book. 

The determination of sodium in the presence of phosphates, A. E. Sodei., 
G. Kraus, and B. Kramer (Jour. Biol. Chem., 140 (1941), No. 2, pp. 501-508).— 
In analyses of sera the concentration of phosphate found in some pathological 
samples caused high results. Removal of the phosphate by electrodialysis, 
followed by a determination involving oxidation by a form of the nitric per- 
chloric acid method (E. S. R., 75, p. 153) with the additional use of sulfuric 
^icld, and separation of the sodium as the zinc uranyl acetate salt in a proce- 
dure similar to that of Butler and Tuthill (E. S. R., 67, p. 7), gave accurate 
results. 

Mlcrodetermination of calcium by precipitation as picrolonatc and esti- 
mation of the precipitated carbon by manometric combustion, 1). D. Van 
Slyke and F. J. Kbeysa (Jour. Biol. Chem., 142 (1942), No. 2, pp. 765-776, 
fig. i).— A micromethod for calcium is described in which the calcium Is 
precipitated as picrolonate and the precipitate, containing 20 atoms of carbon 
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to 1 of calcium, is estimated from the carbou, which is determined by a rapid 
manometric wet combustion method. Precipitation and combustion are done 
without transfer in a single centrifuge-combustion tube. The method serves for 
estimation of quantities of calcium smaller than can be determined accurately 
by the usual microprocedures based on titration of the oxalate; 0.2 mg. of 
calcium or 0.2 cc. of serum suffices for an analysis. 

Rapid methods for determining iodino in soluble iodides and In organic 
compounds, G. It. Clabk and J. H. Jones {Jour. Assoc. Oft. Agr. Chem., 25 {1042), 
No. 3, pp. 755—760). — The autliors modified the method of oxidation by perman- 
ganate and titration of tlie resulting iodate. The manganese dioxide formed 
in nitric acid was more readily dissolved on adding nitrite than that pro- 
duced when sulfuric acid was used in the permanganate treatment. Sulfamic 
acid was found to react with the nitrite more readily than did urea and 
was, therefore, preferred as a reagent for removing excess nitrite. Separate 
procedures for soluble inorganic iodides in the presence of traces of chlorides 
or bromides, for such soluble iodides accompanied by large proportions of 
chlorides and bromides, and for organic compounds (1) nonvolatile and acid 
soluble, (2) nonvolatile, insoluble in acids but soluble in bases, and (3) insolu- 
ble or volatile organic compounds arc described. 

Effect of nitrates on determination of protein nitrogen by KjeUlabl 
method, E. I. Whitehead and O. E. Olson. (S. Dak. Expt. SI a.). {Jour. 
Assoc. Off. Ayr. (Jhem., 25 {1042), No. 3, pp. 760-772 ). — For routine determina- 
tions of crude protein, where checks between duplicate titrations of 0.3 cc. 
are expected and with n/14 hydrochloric acid and n/14 sodium liydroxide as 
standard solutions, a concentration of nitrate nitrogcai in excess of 0.00 percent 
(0.433 percent potassium nitrate) will result in a significant error. When 
hays and forages are known to contain considerable nitrate nitrogen, some 
modified method .should be u.scd for the determination of crude protein. This 
also applies to greenhouse work, as many plants grown under glass have very 
high concentrations of nitrate nitrogen. JSigniticant errors in the KJeldahl 
determination may result when the samples contain nitrates. 

The determination of hydroxylysine in proteins, I). D. Van Slyke, A. 
Hiller, and D. A. MacFadyen {Jour. Biol. Chem., 141 {1041), No. 2, pp. 681- 
705, figs. 2). — Hydroxylysine in protein hydrolysates has been determined by 
precipitating it with the other diamino acids as phospholungstate and determin- 
ing the ammonia evolved from the CH (OIT) Cll(NHa) • group of the hy- 
droxylysine when the diarnino acids are treated with alkaline periodate; 
UCH(OH).CH(NIL)R' + NaI04=KCIIO-f U'CHU^-NHa+NalOs. Under the 
conditions employed for the periodate-ammonia reaction with hydroxylysine, 
the other amino acids with the •CIt(NITa) Cn(OH)- group, viz, serine, threonine, 
and jS-hydroxyglutamic acid, also give quantitative yields of ammonia ; no amino 
acid without this group has been found to yield ammonia. In the analysis of 
protein hydrolyzates for hydroxylysine, the other ammonia-yielding amino acids 
are completely separated from the hydroxylysine by recrystallization of the 
diarnino acid phosphotungstate.s. If periodate reacts in a solution containing only 
hydroxyamino acids, the yields of ammonia are only from 80 to 90 percent of 
the theoretical, apparently because part of the ammonia condenses with some of 
the aldehyde that is formed from the rest of the hydroxyamino acid. If a suffi- 
cient excess of nonhydroxyamino acid is present, howev .r, a quantitative yield 
is obtained from the hydroxy acids, presumably because the amino groups of the 
nonhydroxyamino acids condense with the nascent aldehyde before it can com- 
bine with the an>monia. Consequently, in analyses of hydroxylysine an ade- 
quate concentration of glycine is added in order to make the ammonia yield 
quantitative. 
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In a series of 16 proteins analyzed for hydroxylysine only 6 were found in 
which hydroxylysine contained over 0.1 percent of the total nitrogen, and in only 
gelatin and collagen did the amount approach 1 percent of the total protein 
nitrogen. 

A colorimetric micrometliod for the estimaiion of cystine and cysteine, 
B. Vassel {Jour, JHol. Ohem.^ IJ/O {lO^l), No. 2, pp. 323-336, figs. 2). — Micro- 
colorimetric methods for the estimation of cystine and cysteine are based upon 
the develoi)incnt of a blue color by heating cystine or cysteine or both in acid 
solution with p-aminodimethylaniliiie in the presence of ferric ammonium sul- 
fate and determining the percentage absorption at 580.0 mp by a spectrophotometer 
From 0.01 to 0.20 mg. of cystine or cysteine per cubic centimeter of solution could 
be estimated, with an average error of ±3 percent. 

The formation of the typical blue color appeared to require a thiol group and 
a primary amine separated from each other by two — CHa— groui)s as found in 
cystine and cysteine. Reduced glutathione and homocystine did not react to 
give the blue color. However, they interfered with cystine analyses, apparently 
by reducing the colored compound to its leuco compound. Ascorbic acid and 
tyrosine exerted no such effect on the reaction, except that when the former was 
added after the blue color was formed, reduction of the color to the leuco cone 
pound occurred. 

Gasomctric determination of carboxyl groups in free amino acids, 1). D. 
Van Slyke, H. T, Dhxon, D. A. M.\cFai)yen, and P. Hamilton {Jonr. Biol. 
Chem., IJfl {]94i)i No. 2, pp. 627- 660, figs. 6). — In an analytical method for free 
amino acids, COa from their carboxyl groups is evolved in a few minutes by reac- 
tion with ninhydrin and is measured in the Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 172). The same apparatus and technic serve for micro- and 
macroanalyses. The precision and rapidity of the method arc such that it afl'ords 
a convenient criterion of the analytical purity of Isolated amino acids. Each 
of the known amino acids yielded by protein hydrolysis evolves at properly chosen 
pH 1 mole of OOa except aspartic acid and cystine, which evolve 2. (llutamic 
acid, unlike aspartic, evolves CO3 from only one carboxyl group. The COa-forming 
reaction is uniquely si)eciflc for free amino acids in that it requires the presence, 
in the free, unconjugated state, of both the carboxyl group and of the NII2 or (iii 
proline and hydroxyproline) the NIKOHa) group. Peptides as a class yield no 
COa, or only traces, in the analysis. An exception among peptides is glutathione, 
in which glutamic acid is so linked that the “rH(NHa) COOH group is free. 

When combined with the Van &lyke nitrous acid method for amino nitrogen 
(E. S. R., 26, p. 22), t{je ninhydrin carboxyl method serves to estimate certain 
amino acids in mixtures with others. In mixtures of the diamino acids, the 
excess of NHa over COOII serves to measure the lysine plus hydroxylysine. In 
mixtures of aspartic acid with glutamic acid, alanine, etc.,^ the excess of deter- 
minable COOH over the Nila or total nitrogen serves as a measure of the aspartic 
acid. In protein digests carboxyl determinations indicate the amounts of free 
amino acids formed. Crystalline trypsin was thus shown to digest casein to 
peptides without liberation of free amino acids. 

Chloramlne-T as a decarboxyl a ting reagent gives results similar to those from 
ninhydrin, but less sharply quantitative. 

Determination of free amino acids by titration of the carbon dioxide 
formed in the reaction with ninhydrin, D. D. Van Slyke, D. A. MacFadyen, 
and P. Hamh/ton {Jour. Biol. Chem., JJ,1 {19^1), No. 2, pp. 671-680, fig. i).— Using 
a primary reaction the same as that employed in the method noted in the 
preceding abstract, the authors developed a procedure in which the only special 
apparatus required consists of two 26-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks connected by a 
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U-tube. The reaction occurs in one tlie (’(L then distills in vacuo (hiring 

2 to 3 min. into standard barium hydroxide in the other flask, where the excess 
hydroxide is titrated. The same apparatus serves for macro- and micro- 
analyses. 

For amounts of carboxyl carbon above 0.4 mg. the moan variability of results 
is of the order of ±0.3 percent of the amounts measured. Microanalyscs with 
samples down to 0.04 mg. of carboxyl carbon can be done with a mean error 
under 1 percent. 

The application of the skatolc color reac'tlon to the determination of 
fructose in blood, R. M. Reinecke. (Univ. Minn.). ({Jour. Biol. Ghem., H2 
(19i2), No. 2, pp. 487-Jt90). — This color reaction was found to be quite sensitive 
but subject to a marked degree of inhibition by dilution with the protein-free 
blood flltrate. Using ethanol saturated with hydrogen chloride gas in place of 
the aqueous acid obviated this difficulty, but an Interfering color due to the 
alcohol had to be avoided by heating the alcoholic acid and the sample together 
before rather than after adding the skatole, the acid alcohol and sample mixture 
being cooled before adding the color-producing reagent. Carried out as here 
directed, an accurate determination of 5y of fructose was possible, and as much 
as 80y of glucose did not cause appreciable inteirference. 

Elimination of errors In the colorimetric assay of neutral urinary 17- 
ketosteroids by means of a color correction equation, N. B. Talbot, R. A. 
Berman, and E. A. MacLaciilan (Jour. Biol. Chem., U/S (19Ji2), No. /, pp. 
211-218, fi(js. 3 ). — The authors show that interfering chromogenic substances 
may cause significant and variable errors of overestimation in the colorimetric 
assay of neutral urinary 17-ketosteroids. Except in unusual instances, these 
errors may be largely eliminated by moans of a simple color correction equa- 
tion without preliminary chemical purification of the crude neutral extract. 

Tbe quantitative determination of cytochrome c, V. U. Potter and K. P. 
DuBofs. (Thiiv. Wis.). (Jour. Biol. Ghent., H2 (19m. No. 1, pp. 417-426).— 
In a new method for the determination of cytochrome c in small quantities of 
tissue from experimental animals, customary methods of extraction are used 
but concentration is effected by precipitation with trichloroacetic acid. The 
determination is based on the quantitative spectrophotometric measurement of 
the change in extinction when cytochrome c is oxidized and reduced by specific 
enzymes. Results obtained with normal rat tissues and chick embryo are 
recorded. 

Estimation of phenols in meat and fat, I. W. Tucker. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. 
Assoc. Off. Agr. Ghent., 25 (1942), No. 3, pp. 779-782).— A sample of 50 gm. of the 
meat or fat was extracted with 200 cc. of a mixture of gqual volumes of alcohol 
and water, the flltrate being chilled and refiltered to remove most of the fat. 
If the extracts were highly colored, the color was removed prior to the second 
fill ration by the addition (without heating) of a little decolorizing carbon. 
To a 5-cc. sample of extract (previously diluted with water if the quantity of 
phenol expected was large), 5 cc. of 0.5 percent solution of sodium borate 
(Na2B4O7.10HaO) and 1 cc. of 2,6-dichloroquinonechloroimlde solution (0.05 per- 
cent in 7 percent alcohol) were added. After standing for an hour at room 
temperature the blue indophenol was extracted with 15 cc. of n-butyl alcohol. 
After the aqueous layer had been drained off, 2 cc. of butyl alcohol saturated 
with NHs was added. The butyl alcohol containing the dye was then measured 
and brought to a definite volume in order to correct for any volume changes due 
to the mutual solubilities of water, butyl alcohol, and ethyl alcohol. After the 
butyl alcohol layer had been filtered through paper the color Intensity waa 
read in a colorimeter, a filter transmitting at about 635 mfi being used. 
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Modification of Lane-Eynon method for sugar determination, A. C. Hil- 
dreth and G. B. Brown. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Assoo. Off. Agr. Chem.^ 25 
{W,2), No. 5, pp. 775-778).— To adapt the method to rapid routine work on 
numerous samples, an aliquot of the unknown sample is added directly to a 
measured quantity of standardized Fehling’s solution (the quantity of sugar 
in the aliquot being less than the amount necessary to reduce all the copper in 
the Fehling’s solution). Reduction is completed by titrating into the boiling 
mixture a standard solution of inverted sucrose. The quantity of sugar in the 
unknown is calculated from the amount of standard sugar solution necessary 
to complete the reduction of copper. Advantages of this modification are (1) 
use of a standard solution for all titrations, and (2) elimination of the cleaning 
or changing of burets between determinations. The modified procedure was 
compared with that of Quisumbing and Thomas (E. S. R., 46, p. 113) and with 
a ceric sulfate method, satisfactory agreement being obtained. 

A modification of the Official method for the determination of nicotine 
in tobacco, K. E. Rapp, C. W. AVoodmansee, and .T. S. McIT argue. (Ky. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. Ghcm., 25 (19J,2), No. 3, pp. 760-763).— A direct 
weighing of the nicotine silicotungstate after drying at 100“ 0. is substituted for 
the weighing of the ignited oxides. Time and attention required are decreased, 
and no loss of accuracy was detected. 

A colorimetric reaction for testosterone, V. li. Koenig, F. Melzer, C. M. 
SzEGO, and L. T. Samuels. (Univ. Minn, ot al.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., HI 
(1^^^1). No. 2, pp. JtS7-Ji03. figs. 2). — The sample to be tested, dry or in about 
0.4 cc. of 95 percent alcohol, is 1 rented at ice-bath temperature with 2 cc. of sul- 
furic acid ami carefully nilx('d therewith. The tube is then heated for 2 min. in 
boiling water and returned to the ice bnth. After 5 min., 2 cc. of saturated 
aqueous thiocol (potassium guaiacolsulfonate) and 0.3 cc. of 1-percent aqueous 
copper sulfate are added with stirring. The tubes are reheated in boiling water 
for 2 min., during which period they are stirred three times. The tubes are 
again placed in the ice- water bath and diluted to the 10-cc. mark with 50 percent 
sulfuric acid. After being transferred to a colorimeter tube, the solution is 
read against a Idank containing the reagents, but not the hormone, in an Evelyn 
colorimeter equipped with a GSri-mg filter. 

A calibration curve shows the light absorption by various quantities of testo- 
sterone with the 635 mg. filter. Spectral absorption studies of tlie colored com- 
pound showed that its maximum absorption is at about 630 m/i 

Androstcrone and dehydroandrosteronc did not interfere appreciably with the 
testosterone color. Of the 38 compounds besides t(»stosterone tested, only 
A*-androstenedione-3,17,^ te.stosterone propionate, and testosterone oxime gave 
the reaction. 

A low temperature wet ashing method applied to the study of the elec- 
trolyte composition of the ventricular musculature and lung parenchyma 
of the dog, E. H. Wood. (Univ. Minn.). (Jour. Biol. Ohem., IJ/S (1942), No. 1, 
pp. 165-170).— The method consists of a preliminary digestion with nitric acid, 
followed by a perchloric-sulfuric acid mixture, the digestion then being com- 
pleted with hydrogen peroxide. Results of determinations of various mineral 
constituents of the tissues named and of the blood serum after oxidation of 
organic matter by the method described are recorded. 

Influence of solvent on the ultraviolet absorption maximum of vitamin A, 
K. Morgareidge (Indus, and Engin. Chern., Analyt. Ed., H (19i2)^ No. 9, pp. 
700-702). “With the aid ot the Beckman quartz photoelectric spectrophotom- 
eter, the question of the influence of solvent on the ultraviolet absorption maxi- 
mum of vitamin A has been reexamined. Special reference is made to differences 
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ill behavior between ester and alcohol forms of the vitfiniin. A polar solvent 
results in high values and a shift of peak to shorter wave lengths as compared to 
data obtained in a nonpolar solvent. This effect is most pronounced for samples 
of unsaponiflable fractions of oils or vitamin A alcohol. The anomalous behavior 
of the U. S. P. reference cod-liver oil is pointed out, and the significance of the 
commercial standard conversion factor is discussed.” 

A fluori metric method for the estimation of riboflavin in foodstuffs, 
M. Swaminatuan {Indian Jour. Med. Rea., SO Ao. 1, pp. 23-35).— The 

method described in some detail as to reagents, ai)paratus, procedure, and cal- 
culations is an indirect one, directed on the one hand at removing interfering 
coloring matter that absorbs part of the aciivating and fluorescent light, thus 
causing the results to be too low, and on the other hand at removing blue fluores- 
cent substances that interfere with accuracy in the opposite direction. The 
method adopted includes the following steps : (1) Extraction of the food material 
three times with hot 0.05 n H2SO4 ; (2) removal of coloring matter by the addition 
of a slight excess of n lead acetate in n acetic acid solution; (3) absorption of 
the riboflavin on fuller’s earth; (4) elulioii of the riboflavin, using 50 percent 
aqueous alcohol containing sufficient NaOH to make a concentration of 0.25 n ; (5) 
destruction of the riboflavin in one-half the eliiate by treatment with 0.1 n NaOU 
at 100® C. in a water bath (this does not destroy the blue fluorescent materials 
associated with riboflavin in purified extracts of biological materials) ; (6) de- 
colorization of the eluates by oxidation with cold dilute KMnO*, and the excess 
of KMnOi with HaOa (this destroys the interfering coloring matter but not the 
riboflavin), followed by adjustment of the pll to 5 and dilution to known volume ; 
and (7) estimation of the riboflavin present by a fluorimeter, applying the neces- 
sary corrections. Values obtained by application of the method to representa- 
tive foods (4 cereals, 2 legumes, 2 vegetables, 2 fruits, rice polishings, and 3 
samples of dried yeast) appeared to correspond well with the results of biological 
assays reported in the literature. Dried yeast contained from 27.5 to Gt.8 fig per 
gram, but other foods were generally poor in the \itamin, legumes (1.8“2.r) fig.) 
and whole wheat (1.2 fig.) being somewhat superior to the others. 

Fluorimetric estimation of riboflavin in urine, M. Swaaitnatuan (Indian 
Jour. Med. Rea., 30 (1942), No. i, pp. 37-43 ). — Urines or urine extracts purified 
by the procedures of absorption on fuller’s earth, elution, and decolorization 
contained varying amounts of coloring matter and blue fluorescent substances, 
so that procedures essentially the same as tJiose described above for foodstuffs 
were adopted to allow for the interference caused by these colored and fluorescent 
substances. The calculations essential for making these corrections are Illustrated 
by specific example. The daily excretion of riboflavin in a normal subject is 
reported to range from 320 to 360 fig. After oral ingestion of test doses of from 
1 t 'y 10 mg. of riboflavin, about 80 to 85 percent of the test dose is excreted in the 
following 24 hr. 

Pasture studies. — XXTTI, A proposed niodiflcation of the fluorimetric 
method for the estimation of riboflavin, R. A. Chapman and W. D. McB^ar- 
lane (Canad. Jour. Res., 20 (1942), No. 5, Sect. B, pp. 82-80, fig. 1). — The 
fluorimetric method for the determination of riboflavin in foodstuffs was modified 
to permit the use of the fluorimeter described by Froman and McFarlane (B. S. R., 
86, p. 10). Extracts were prepared by enzymatic digestion and purified by 
barium chloride precipitation and benzyl alcohol extract ’on. Photochemical 
reduction of riboflavin in the blank was effected by stannous chloride in benzyl 
alcohol solution. Recovery experiments conducted on a number of products 
showed that quite constant readings could be obtained on aliquots of the same 
extract, and that recoveries of added riboflavin were good. The possibility of 
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destruction of riboflavin during the enzymatic digestion w'as shown to be 
negligible, since a 98.5-percent recovery of riboflavin was obtained when a pure 
riboflavin solution was carried through the entire procedure. The riboflavin con- 
tent of a variety of materials as determined by the modified procedure is 
reported. 

The chemical determination of thiamine, E. R. Kirch and 0. Beroeim. 
(Univ. 111.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., US {1H2), No. 3, pp. 575-588, fitjs. ^).— The 
chemical method developed for the determination of thiamin involved the 
reaction of the vitamin with diazotized ethyl p-aminobenzoate to form a stable 
pink to red colored compound which was quantitatively extracted from the 
aqueous solution by isoamyl alcohol. Maximum color was developed in 2 min. 
and results were reproducible, with readings on the Pulfrich photometer increasing 
proportionally with increase in the concentration of the thiamin. Tests of 
the reagent with a wide variety of compounds and with vitamins A and D showed 
that they offered no interference. Ascorbic acid, however, partially or entirely 
prevented color development, so that in the presence of this vitamin a modification 
was developed to i)ermit preliminary oxidation of the ascorbic acid with 1 percent 
KMnOi (in acid solution). The method was found to be specific for free thiamin. 
The pyrophosphate of thiamin did not give the test, and the ester had first to 
be hydrolyzed to free the vitamin. This was accomplished in the case of yeast 
preparations by the action of the phosphatase in the yeast. This enzyme was 
liberated from the yeast celis by heating the yeast suspension in water or 80-percent 
ethyl alcohol at a temperature of boiling water for 2 or 3 min. A modification 
of the procedure was developed to make the test applicable to the estimation of 
thiamin in urine without any adsorption of tlie vitamin. 

A modified micro-fermentation method for the estimation of thiamine, 
E. S. JosEPHSON and R. S. Harris {Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., H 
{IdJfi), No. 9, pp. 755-756). — The method for the microestimation of thiamin in 
tissues and tissue fluids is described in detail as to reagents, preparation of 
samples, and fermentation pro(!edure. It is based on the method of Schultz et 
al. (E. S. R., 88, p. 203), and represents a revision using the Warburg technic. 
Intereference by nonthlamin substances is corrected by sulfite treatment, and 
residual sulfite Is eliminated by a peroxide treatment. This procedure is particu- 
larly applicable to the assay of tissues and fluids low in thiamin (10* 
gm. of thiamin per cubic centimeter) and in the measurement of thiamin 
degradation products in tissue metabolism and in the treatment of foods. 
Repeated estimations often show agreement within 2 percent, and the 'results 
agree within 5 percent with those by fluorometric assay. 

Photoelectric determination of dl-a-tocopherol in serum, G. G. Mayer and 
II. SoBO'fKA {Jour. Biol. Chem,, H3 {19Jf2), No. 3, pp. 69,5-699). — The method 
described is an adaptation of that of Kmmerie and Engel (E. S. R., 82, p. 15), 
and consists essentially in alkaline digestion of the serum and introduction of 
formaldehyde and 95-percent ethyl alcohol into the digest, followed by a 
triple ether extraction. The ether of the washed and dried extract is replaced 
by benzene and this solution passed through a floridin column for the removal 
of carotenoids. The colorless filtrate is treated with ferric chloride-a,a'-bipy- 
ridine reagent, and the color is r^ad in a Pulfrich photometer. The concentra- 
tion in the serum is determined from this reading by reference to a curve 
constructed from the galvanometer reading of standard d^-a-tocopherol solutions. 
Satisfactory agreement in duplicate determinations and recoveries from 77 to 
115 percent were obtained in the application of the method to 10 cc. or less of 
various serum samples. The level of tocopherol in normal human serum varied 
from 0.6 to 1.4 mg. per 100 ce. 
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On the colorimetric method for the determinution of the K vitamins, J. V. 
Scum and K. 1*. Buns {Jour. Biol. Chem., 1J^3 (1942), No. 3, pp. 665-669, figs. 3 ). — 
The interference of slowly reducing tocopherylqui nones uix)n the jierfo nuance 
of the colorimetric oxidation-reduction method for the determination of the K 
vitamins (E. S. li., 87, p. 626) was investigated. It was shown that the error 
caused by this interference can be eliminated by extrapolation of the transmit- 
tance time curves to zero time. 

The calcium phosphate precipitate in limed cane juice, H. P. Kortschak 
(Hawaii. Planters' Rec. [Hawaii. Sti^ar Planters' Sta.\, 46 (1942), No. 3, pp. 
105-109). — The investigation reported upon yielded the following findings: 

Calcium phosphate as precipitated by liming cane juice is not a definite 
compound. After precipitation, the calcium content of the precipitate is 
increased by absorption of calcium hydroxide from the juice. When the juice 
and precipitate are heated, the pU drops, due to oxalation of the precipitate. 
Three major reasons for the high calcium content of clarified juice are (1) the 
original calcium concentration, (2) replacement of precipitated magnesia by 
lime, and (3) the reduced activity of the calcium ion. 

AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 

Nocturnal wind-velocity, eddy-stability, and eddy-difi'iisivity above a 
citrus orchard, li. A. Kepnkb, L. M. K. Hofxter, and F. A. Brooks. (Calif. Expt. 
Sta.). (Amer. Oeopkys. Union Trans.y 23 (1942), pt. 2, pp. 239-249, figs. 4 )- — 
The study (193<S'-89) concerns analytical considerations for velocity profile, 
relations of velocity to height, velocity distribution, and ntmospheric eddy- 
stability and diffusivity including mathematical treatment of the subject, with 
formulas. Undertaken with si>ecial reference to oi‘chard heating, the observa- 
tions were made largely during nights when there was a definite inversion 
and relatively low wind velocities. The conditions prevailing during nights 
when orchard heating studies were conducted at Riverside, Calif., were generally 
those of great stability or nearly so. The least stability occurred just above the 
tree tops. Although the gradient of temperature inversion is greatest in this 
region, the wind velocity gradient is also here at its maximum. In the case 
of density flow of cold air beneath stationary warm air, the velocity gradient 
would go to zero at some height, resulting in ed<ly decay. This condition favors 
(he development of strong inversions. The stability criterion is decreased 
when the wind velocity increases or when the temperature inversion decreases 
below about 10° F. temperature difference between 5- and 60-ft. elevations. 

The problem of the intensity-frequency of rainfall of varying duration 
over any given drainage area, T. E. W. Schumann (A7ner. Met. Soc. Bul.y 23 
((942), No. 8, pp. 328-341, figs. 2). — Reliable information on the frequency of 
heavy or excessive precipitation is the first requisite for computing the runoff. 
This paper discusses the various factors on which the intensity of rainfall 
depends. Including its relations with duration, the i)erIod N (number of years 
in which rainfall of maximum intensity in inches per hour occurs), and the 
area over which the rain falls. Methods of presenting such data are discussed, 
and formulas are presented. 

The sunspot-period and spring rainfall in the United States, H. IT. (Clayton 
(Amer. Geophys. Union Trans., 23 (1942), pt. 2, pp. 284 286, figs. 2). 

Monthly Weather Review, [September-October 1042] (Mo. Weather Rev. 
[U. 8.], 70 (1942), Nos. 9, pp. 203-224, pls. 10, figs. 16; 10, pp. 225-248, pis. 10, 
g). — In addition to meteorological, climatological, solar radiation, and sun- 
spot data. No. 9 contains Comparative Observations with Fricz-Type Radlo- 
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sondes and Fergussoii Meteorographs, by L. F. Hafer (pp. 203-208), and Pre- 
cipitation Departures October 1941-Jiily 1942 (pp. 208-209) ; and No. 10, A 
Study of Atmospheric Pollution, by W. F. Davidson (pp. 225-234). 

Annual meteorological report {Alaska Stas. Prog. Rpt. 1938-41, pp. 
15-16, 32-83 ). — The cardinal points of tcmi>eratu e, total precipitation, snow in 
inches, and cloudy, partly cloudy, and clear days annually and by months 
for the calendar years 1938-41 at the Fairbanks and Matanuska Stations are 
tabulated. 

Meteorological observations, [1942], C. I. Gunness et al. (Massachusetts 
Sta. Met. Se7\ BuU. 637-648 (1942), pp. 4 each ). — These are the usual summaries 
of observations for each month at Amherst, Mass., with brief notes on the 
more significant features. 

The December number contains an annual summary for 1942, which shows 
that the mean pressure for the year was 30.004 in.; the mean temperature 
48.8® F., as compared with the normal of 47.4®, highest 93® July 19, lowest 
— 15° December 20-21 ; total precipitation 47.8.5 in., as compared with the 
normal 43.7 in., snowfall 33.75 in., as compared with the normal of 47.78 in.; 
mean cloudino.'^s 55 percent, bright sunshine 58.5 percent; last frost in spring 
May 11, first in fall September 29; last snow April 11, first November 27. 

Climatological data for the period 1911 to 1940, iiiciiisive, for the Wind 
River Weather Station, Skamania County, Washington, W. J. Allyn et al. 
(V. flf. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv., Pacific Noi^hwcst Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
194if PP- [/]4-23). — Following detailed statements on such matters as the loca- 
tion of this m(*te()rological station, its history, and the methods used, tabula- 
tions are presented relative to significant averages and extremes, mean 
temperatures, average maximum and maximum and average minimum and min- 
imum temperatures, relative and minimum relative humidity, frost-free season, 
precipitation, snowfall and depth of snow, number of days of precipitation, wind 
movement, state of the weather (clear, partly cloudy, or cloudy), thunder- 
storm days, evaporation, wind movement over evaporation tank, and soil 
temiKjratures. 

Hydrologic studies: Compilation of rainfall and runoff from the water- 
sheds of the Shelby Loam and Related Soils Conservation Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bethany, Missouri, 1941, A. W. Zingg. (Coop. Mo. Expt. Sta.). (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., 1942, 8CS-TP~39, Sup. 1, pp. [5i], pis. 18). 

Hydrologic data: North Appalacliian Experimental Watershed, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, 1940. (Coop. Ohio Expt. Sta, et al.). (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Ilydrol. 

Bui. 4 (1942), pp. 1II+3S8, pis. //, figs. 12). 

SOILS— FERTILIZERS 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations of the -Bureau of Plant Industry] 
(V. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 1942, pp. 17-18, 21-24)-— G- S. Scofield 
reports progress on determining the water requirements of crop plants by 
using tensiometers as a guide in irrigation farming and the use of alfalfa for 
detecting a boron deficiency in the soil. R. O. E. Davis reporting on soils and 
fertilizer investigations discusses special services being done that are con- 
tributing to the war, high-analysis fertilizers, and progress of experiments 
designed to determine the chemical nature of soil growth substances. C. E. 
Kellogg points out the importance of soil surveys in wartime adjustments and 
presents a summary of areas surveyed and mapped during the fiscal year 1942. 

[Soils investigations by the Georgia Station] (Georgia Sta. Rpt. 1942, pp. 
23-29, 63-66, figs. 4).— Data on the available potash and available phosphate in 
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surface soils of Georgia are presented by means of maps of the State showing 
the pounds of available KaO and available l^Oo and number of areas sampled. 
Progress on correlation of chemical soil teats with resiK)nse of cotton to potash 
and lime and with res]>onRe of cotton to phosphate and lime is summarized. Mis- 
cellaneous soil tests on pasture areas are also presented. 

[Soils investigations by the Kansas Station]. (Partly coop. IT. S. D. A.). 
{Kansas Sta. IHen, Rpt. pp. 15-17). — Progress on soil fertility investiga- 

tions is summarized by W. IT. Metzger; inliuenct^ of the absolute reaction 
of the soil solution upon the growth and activity of Azotohacter, by P. L. 
Gainey; the influence of legumes and free-living organisms on the growth of 
plants and on the nitrogen balance of Kansas soils, by H. E. Myers; the storage, 
utilization, and evaporation of soil moisture, by J. 0. Hide; and a study of 
the soil solution as governed by H-ion concentration and other factors and 
a study of replaceable cations and anions in some Kansas soils, both by A. T. 
Perkins. 

[Soils and fertilizer investigations by the Oregon Station.] (Partly coop. 
U. S. D. A. et al.). {Oregon 8fa. Uni. J,01 pp. 23, 75-77).— Progress is 

reported on tests designed to determine the fertilizing value of turkey feathers. 
Increases in yield of corn and artichokes were obtained by using feathers. 

Progress in soils work briefly presented include soil fertility trials, iK)tas- 
sium in relation to soils and plant nutrition, minor elements in plant nutrition, 
drainage and improvement of heavy or alkaline soils, nitrate investigations 
as related to soil moisture, and effect on jdant growth of irrigating soils with 
waste sulfite liquor. 

[Soil investigations by the Pennsylvania Station] {Pcnnsyhmnia 81a. Bui. 
429 (1942), pp. 53-5//).— Soil structure is noted by F. G. Merkle as an important 
item in soil fertility; C. F. Noll calls attention to lime and phosphorus as primary 
soil needs ; and J, W. White points out the improvement in yield of common grain 
crops by the use of lime and the variation of the lime requirements of legume 
crops. 

[Soil investigations by the Utah Station] (Farm and Home Sei. [Utah Sta.], 
5 (1942), No. 4, pp. 8, 10). — Information is presented on the effect of irrigation 
water on soil erosion, the effect of lining irrigation canals on conserving water, 
and a system of economic classification of irrigated farm lands from correlation 
studies of the Uinta Basin. 

Preparing soil profile mounts; Method and demonstration, M. Drosdoff. 
(IT. S. D. A.). {Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), p. 30). — A method of 
preparing soil profile mounts is described, 'i'he method consists of applying a 
film of clear lacquer to a rectangular piece of pastebemrd and sprinkling on it 
an excess of dry soil. 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1935 and 1936 Scries] {U. S. Dept. Apr., Bur. Plant 
Indus. [Soil Survey Rpts.], Ser. 1935, No. 23, pp. 113, pis. 4, figs. 2, map 1; 1936, 
No. 13, pp. 67, pis. 3, fig. 1, map i).— These surveys were made in cooperation 
with the California and Utah Experiment Stations, respectively : 1935, No. 23, 
Pixley area, Calif., R. E. Storie et al. ; and 1939, No. 13, Virgin River Valley 
area, Utah-Ariz., F. O. Youngs et al. 

The moisture potential of soils, P. Jl. Day. (Univ. Calif.) {Soil Sci., 54 
{1942), No. 6, pp. 391-400).— ^rhe author defines the moisture potential as the 
chemical potential of water in ergs per gram, a quantity identical with the 
partial molal free energy of water in all resi)ects except for the unit of mass 
employed. In accordance with previous termim/logy, the moisture potential of 
an aqueous solution is called the “osmotic potential.” A general relationship 
between composition and osmotic potential is presented, and methods of calcula- 
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tlon are discussed. It is shown that the moisture potential of a soil may be 
calculated from tensiometric, centrifugal, or pressure-meinbrane methods, pro- 
vided the osmotic potential and the partial specific volume of water In the liquid 
phase are known. The theory of the cryoscopic method is developed, and an 
equation similar to that of Schofield and Botelho da Costa (E. S. R., 81, p. 174) 
is derived. A comparison of cryoscopic data with data from static vapor- 
pressure measurements demonstrated that the freezing method must be further 
improved before results completely consistent with thermodynamics can be ob- 
tained. A possible explanation of the discrepancies is that irregular freezing 
results in excessive withdrawal of water from the liquid phase in the localized 
areas in which ice crystals have; formed. 

The Influence of porosity of some orchard soils upon root behavior, A. T. 
Knight. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. ^oc. Jlort. 8ci. Proc., 40 PP- 

fign. 2; abs. in Michigan 8la. Quart. Pul., 25 (192^2), No. 2, p. 180). — Artificial 
soil-sand mixtures and undisjiirb(^d soil cores were used to investigate some of 
the fundamental effects of soil erosion as determined from the growth of alfalfa 
roots. 

Aggregation of an orchard soil under sod, mulch, and cultivation, A. L. 
IIavis. (Ohio Expt. Sta.). {Amer. 80 c. Hart. 8 ci. Proc., JfO (1942), p. 28). — The 
degree of aggregation of the A and B horizons of Wooster silt loam was deter- 
mined for .areas that had beeri under sod, mulch, and cultivation for long periods 
of time. From 2 to 6 yr. of the above treatment gave little differences in aggre- 
gate size distribution. The author thus suggests that only relatively long-time 
treatments result in the larger soil aggregates, and that the number and sta- 
bility of the aggregates was increased more quickly under the mulch than under 
bluegrass sod. 

A study of tin? clfccts of silty irrigation water from an intermittent 
stream on crops and soils in controlled plots, J. L. Gakdnkr and D. S. Hun- 
imix. (IT. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. 80 c. Agron., Si {1942), No. 12, pp. 1090-1101, 
figs. 3). — ^Three years’ results with corn, beans, and oats grown on plats watered 
with silty water are compared with the same crops grown on plats watered 
with clear water. The workers conclude that good crops can be obtained by 
irrigating with the relatively clearer of the intermittent arroyo flows and at 
the same time the land surface will not be raised so as to make cultivation im- 
practicable. Ifiats watered with every flow had not differed significantly in 
crop yields from those watered with the clearer water, but the amount of sedi- 
ment deposited indicates that continuation of this type of irrigation practice 
would be important because of the raising of the soil surface. 

The influence of periodic close grazing and pasture fertilization upon 
erosion control, D. B. Johnstonk- Wallace, J. S. Andrews, and J. liAMii, Jr. 
(U. S. D. A. coop. [N. Y.] Cornell Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. 80 c. Agioyi., 34 
(I 942 ), No. 11, pp. 903-91 4y 4)- — article summarizes investigations on 

the effect of fertilizers, lime, and close grazing with sheep on soil and water 
conservation, animal gains, and plant species changes on Lordstown flaggy silt 
loam and Bath flaggy silt loam soil under the climatic conditions prevailing at 
the high altitudes in southern New York. 

Stubble-inulch farming for soil defense, L. S. Carter and O. R. McDole 
(V. 8 . Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1911 {1942), pp. JI+24, figs. 26).— An illus- 
trated publication presenting information on advantages of, and methods and 
equipment for putting into effect, a system of stubble-mulch farming. 

The maintenance of soil productivity {Montana Sta. [Bien.] Rpt. 1941-42, 
pp. 10-11). — The effect of different soil management systems on soil productivity 
under dry land and irrigated land conditions is discussed by A. H. Post 
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The fractionation of the organic matter, including nitrogen, of certain 
soils and its relation to their quality, M. R. F. Ashworth {Jour. Ayr. Sci. 
[England], 32 (1942)^ No. PP- 3//9-359). — rroximate determinations of the 
organic fractions in the upper layers of seven different soil in-otilcs, ranging 
from grassland to forest and peat soils, are reported. 

Changes occurring in the organic matter during the decomposition of 
compost heaps, M. R. F. Ashworth {Jour. Agr. i^ci. [England], 32 {1942), No. 
4* pp. 300-372, figs. 13). — The d^jcomposition of composts of grass, straw, and two 
peats made up to the same nutrient content was studied by means of taking 
samples from compost heaps of the dilTerent materials at intervals. 

The forest humus layers of Ohio, L. W. Gysel {Ohio IState Univ., Ahs. Doc- 
toral DUh., No. 38, {1942), pp. 107-175, fig. 1). — The more important forest humus 
layers of Ohio are classified and described. Physical and chemical properties 
of the forest humus layers are given. 

The nature and properties of peats in New Jersey, S. A. Waksman and 
II. B. SciiuuiOFF. (N. J. Expt. Stas, et al.). {Soil ScL, 54 {1942), No. 0, pp. 
447 - 401 , fig. 1). — This p.ai)er presents a survey of the peal resources of the State 
of New Jersey, a type of land covering about 8 percent of the total surface 
area and varying greatly in depth, origin, Jind chemical composition. The 
peat types of the State are divided into four groups — sedge and reed peat, 
forest peat, fresh-water alluvial i3eat, and tidal marsh. Moss peat is entirely 
absent, although sphagnum is growing on the surface of many peat areas in 
the State. The sedge and reed, or lowmoor ijeats, predominate in the northern 
or glaciate areas of the State, whereas the forest peats and the salt marshes 
predominate in the southern or Coastal Plain areas. 

The peats have been extensively utilized for various agricultural and industrial 
purposes, depending upon the nature of the specific variety and ui^on the 
drainage conditions and geographical location of the bogs. 

Lime and legumes produce good yields on both fertile and poor silt loam 
soils, H. B. Vanderford {Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 8ta.], 5 {1942), No. 12, 
p. 7). — General factors to be considered in liming various soils and crops are 
presented, along with data on the effect of lime on soil acidity and crop yields. 

Carbon-nitrogen ratios in organic fertilizer materials in relation to the 
availability of their nitrogen, K. J. Rubins and F. K. Bear. (N. J. Kxpt. Stas. ) . 
{Soil Svi., 54 {1942), No. 6, pp. 417-423). — A series of 34 organic ammoniales and 
waste organic materials were tested with regard to the availability of their 
niirogen. Ratings of these materials, particularly of their in.soluble nitrogen, 
were made by vegetative, nitrification, and permanganate methods. A study as 
to the applicability of the principle of the C:N ratio in explaining the esti- 
mated availability of the nitrogen of these materials indicated that this is 

valuable supplemental aid in determining the quality of the nitrogen in these 
materials. In some instances it was found necessary to apply a correction 
to the C:N ratio by eliminating the carbon of the lignin in the material. For 
certain materials, however, the application of tliis correction factor failed 
to bring the products into line with the known availability of their nitrogen. 

Loss of ammonia from ammonium sulfate applied to alkaline soils, T. N. 
JEWITT {Soil Sci., 54 { 1942 ), No. 6, pp. 401-409, fig. 1). — Gaseous ammonia was 
found to be lost in considerable quantities when ammonium sulfate was 
applied to certain alkaline Sudan soils. The loss takes place over long periods 
from the moist soil at a rate greatly influenced by the rate of application of 
the fertilizer and little influenced by the moisture content, except near the 
air-dry condltiorn The author suggests a mechanism for the loss, according to 
which the ba.se-exchange equilibrium In the soil tends to maintain the con- 
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centratlon of ammonia in the soil solution at a constant level, whereas the 
normal buffered state of the soil solution maintains constant the hydroxyldon 
concentration. Under these circumstances the ammonia is lost as from a dilute 
solution at a constant rate proportional to the am'^nonia concentration in the soil 
solution. This loss will continue (if the soil is kept moist) for a long or 
short period, depending on the reserves of ammonium ions in the base-exchange 
complex. If the exchange capacity is low, the rate of loss of ammonia is not 
maintained constant and is comparable with that from a dilute solution, the 
ammonia content of which declines progressively as evaporation proceeds. It 
is considered probable that commercially important losses of ammonia occur 
in the field when ammonium sulfate is broadcast on alkaline soil. 

Enzymatic vs. microbial conccxits of urea hydrolysis in soils, J. P. Conrad. 
(Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Anicr. Ayron., 34 (1042), No. 12, pp. 1102-1113, figs. 
2). — Additional information is presented on investigations attempting to deter- 
mine whether micro-organisms or enzynielike suhstances bring about urea hydrol- 
ysis in the presence of toluene atul other antiseptics. 

Small amounts of phosphate, [)otash: Yazoo River soils, R. Kuykendall 
(Miss. Farm Rea. {Misaiasippi 5 (1042), No. 12, p. 7). — The author points 

out the advisability of applying some form of nitrogen every year and potash 
and phosphorus occasionally to take care of any deficiencies that might exist In 
the soils near the Yazoo River. 

Dephosphorylation of organic phosphorus compounds by soil catalysts, 
n.iT. Rogers. (Iowa Bxpt. Sta.). (Soil Sci., 54 (1042), No. 6, pp. 430-446, fly. 
1). — Calcium glycerophosphate when incubated at pi I 4.0 and 45° C. in toluene- 
treated soil underwent 60 percent mineralization in 18 hr. from an initial con- 
centration of 210 p. p. m. of organic phosphorus. Dephosphorylation of nucleic 
acid by soil catalysts was only about one-third as rapid as the break-down of 
calcium glycerophosphate when optimiiin (‘onditions for the respective systems 
were maintained. The optimal reaction (i)II 6.2-7.0) and temperature (about 
60°) for the depliosphorylation of nucleic acid by soil catalysts were found about 
the same as tiie optima for the root-borne nuclease system. The significance of 
the presence in soils of catalysts capable of dephosphorylating organic phosphate 
compounds is discussed, with special reference to the possible value of organic 
phosphate fertilizers in obtaining better penetration of phosphates in soils. 

The bonctlcial effect of prcUiiiiiig upon PO* uptake from incorporations 
of monocalcium x>hosphatc, W. H. MacIntire and B. W. Hatcher. (Tenn. 
Expt. Sta. et ah). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1042), No, 11, pp. 1010-1016 ). — 
The effect of preliming with CaCOa upon the recovery of PaOs of subsequent 
additions of water-soluble monocalcium phosphate was determined for 35 soils 
which included 12 subsoils and eroded phases. The authors conclude that the 
results indicate the advantage of preliming as a means of a more effective 
utilization of Incorporations of superphosphate. 

Soil liming investigations. — VI, Response of crimson clover to boron with 
and without lime on Coastal Plains soils, J. A. Naftel. (Ala. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., S) (1942), No. 11, pp. 915-085, figa. 8).— In continua- 
tion of this series (E. S. R., 78, p. 309), results of this investigation indicate that 
growth of crimson clover on the lower Coastal Plains soils and on other soils low 
in boron was benefited by including boron in the fertilizer. 

The production of a lime-induced manganese deficiency on an eroded 
Kentacky soil, G. D. Sherman, J. S. McHargue, and W. S. Hodqkiss. (Ky. 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 12, pp. 1076-1083, fig. i).— 
Liming an acid clay soil, having an extremely low manganese content, to a neutral 
or alkaline reaction was found to bring about a manganese deficiency. 
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Zinc relationships of some Utah soils, D. W. Thokne, W. D. Laws, and 
A. Wallace. (Utah Expt. Sta.). {Soil Ret., 5i {1042), No, 6, pp, 463-468) , —The 
authors find that in Utah the zinc-deficiency symptoms usually appear on fruit 
trees growing on iioncalcareous soils derived principally from granite, gneiss, 
quartzite, or related rocks, and have not been observed on soils derived principally 
from limestone. The zinc content of calcareous soils was found to be almost 
twice that of noncalcareous soils. Samples of rock which serve as parent materials 
for noncalcareous soils contained about the same amount of zinc as samples of 
various formations of limestone. The zinc in the granite, gneiss, and quartzite 
samples studied was more soluble than that in limestone. Apparently zinc is lost 
more rapidly from silicate rocks than from limestone rocks during weathering 
processes. In the soils studied, no consistent correlations were found between 
values for any of the four factors determined- -total zinc, available zinc, organic 
matter, and pH. 

Complete fertilizer needed by soils of south Mississippi, R. Coleman {Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi 5 (1042), No. 12, p. 7). — A complete fertilizer, high 

in potash, gave the most profitable production of cotton, but it is suggested that 
a good crop of Austrian Winter peas fertilized with basic slag can largely replace 
the nitrogen and phosphorus for Brandon silt loam. 

Commercial fertilizers, 1942, R. K. Tobey {Maine Sta. Off. Insp. 185 {1042), 
pp. 41-SO). — Analytical data resulting from the 1942 inspection of commercial 
fertilizers, liming materials, and gypsum are here recorded. 

Commercial fertilizers In 1941—42, G. S. Fkaps, T. L. Ooier, and S. K. 
Asbuby {Texas Sta. Bui. 610 {1042), pp. Statistics on fertilizers sold in 
Texas, information on the fertilizer law, and the analysis of fertilizers are 
presented in accordance with the fertilizer control law. Other items brieliy 
presented include fillers, non-acid-forming fertilizers, comparison of soft phosphate 
with colloidal clay arid phosphate rock, secondary fertilizing elements, sodium 
fluorescein as a fertilizer, root stimulants, vitamin Bi, and fertilizers for water 
culture. 

AGRICULTUEAL BOTANY 

The Epwinia-coliform relationship, R. P. Klkod {Jour. Had., 44 No. 

4, pp. 463-440). — In this paper the term Erivinia is taken to mean the so-called 
soft-rot group of phytopathogeuic bacteria. The manner in which its species 
ferment lactose would tend to classify them as aberrant forms. On the 
basis of IMViC patterns the majority appear to approximate Escherichia 
freundii. On the other hand, according to gelatin-liquefying ability, motility, 
and acid production in glycerol, they seem closer to Ae7'ohader cloacae. Of 
the cultures tested, 16 were able to macerate vegetable tissues, a character not 
possessed by any of the 50 coliform cultures. All but 2 of the Enoinia isolates 
fermented pectin in a synthetic medium, while 22 of the 50 coliform organisms, 
including 3 Escherichias of fecal origin, did so. There was no correlation 
between ability to decompose plant tissue apd fermentation of pectin. On the 
basis of this macerating ability, it is contended that the placing of soft-rot 
bacteria in a genus {Eriainia) separate from the coliforms is valid. At the 
same time the close relationship of the two groups is recognized. 

Difficulties in defining the genus Alcaligenes, H. J, Conn. (N. Y. State 
Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Bact., 44 {1042), No. 6, p. 721). — An abstract. 

A test fop sexual fusion in bacteria, J. W. Gowen and R. E. Lincoln. (Iowa 
Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Bad., 44 {1042) ^ No. 5, pp. 551-5f)4). — Character differences 
within a bacterial species furnish the necessary material for such a test. These 
may be referable, e. g., to white v. yellow colony color, rough v. smooth colony 
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type, cataphoric movement to + or — poles, or any other character pairs for 
which it is possible to establish strains giving consistently the same progeny 
types. Applying the technic to Phytomonaa stewartii, no evidence of any sex- 
ual fusion under the experimental conditions was indicated, but this does not 
mean that it may not occur in other species or under other conditions. The 
methods described are believed general enough to facilitate Investigation of 
this problem in any species. 

A siiiii)le procedure for the recovery of agar, G. P. BnuNDEU. {Science^ 
91 (IBJfS), No, 2501, p. 16). — ^The autoclaved used agar Is frozen overnight, 
rapidly melted in warm alcohol, filtered out, washed in distilled water, and 
dehydrated by washing with alcohol. 

The dehydrogenation of alcohols by streptococci of group B, I. C. Gun- 
8ALU8 and A. J. Woon. ((Cornell tJniv.). {Jour. Bact., H {19^2), No. 5, pp. 
523-528). — Resting cell suspensions of Strrptoroccus 7nastitidis {=agalactiac) 
were found to oxidize a number of alcohols, several, including certain normal and 
secondary alcohols, tertiary amyl alcohol, and 2.3-butylene glycol, being more 
active as Ha donors to methylene blue than glucose. Methyl alcohol was not 
activated. Glycerol was dehydrogenated rapidly by some strains. An adap- 
tive mechanism was present in some strains for dehydrogenating certain sugars, 
as, e. g., galactose. A strain of Eachcricfiia coli compared was found to dehy- 
drogenate alcohols very slowly. 

A staining technique for evaluating the toxicity of an antibiotic substance 
of microbiological origin, H. Katznei.son. (Gornell TJniv. et ah). {Canad. 
Jour. Res., 20 {t9Jf2), No. 12, Beet. C, pp. 602-608, figs. 2). — Absorption of 
neutral red by dead cells of Schizosaeeharomyces pomhe is used as an index 
of the toxicity of an antibiotic agent of bacterial origin. 

Bacteriostatic and bacteriolytic properties of actinoniycetes, M. Welsch. 
(N. J. Expt. Stas.). {Jour. Bad., {191/2), No. 5, pp. 57i-588).— Ability among 
octinomycetes to dissolve heat-killed gram-negative and gram-positive bacteria 
was significantly associated with ability to dissolve living gram-positive organ- 
isms only, indicating the same lytic principle to be involved in the action on 
these three substrates. Even sterile filtrates of these aclinomycetes possessed 
similar capabilities, though they were less active against the living gram- 
positive bacteria. No lytic action was ever observed against living gram- 
negative organisms. The growth-inhibiting properties of the group appeared 
to be significantly a.ssociated with bacteriolytic action on living gram-positive 
bacteria. The group of various antibacterial properties recognized in Aetmo- 
myces G, designated as the “actinomycetin type” of activity, is common among 
actinomycetes, and this type was found in species of three genera, viz, Adino- 
myces, Proactinmiyccs, and Miet'Omo^iospora and without relation to taxonomic 
position of antagonist. The significance of the gram-staining properties in rela- 
tion to susceptibility or resistance of bacteria to the actinomycetin type of 
activity was demonstrated by examining a large number of strains. No evi- 
flence was found for production of adaptive lysins or true lysozyme. There are 
36 references. 

An antibacterial substance produced by Penicillium claviforme, E. Chain, 
H. W. Florey, M. A. Jennings, and D. Callow {Brit. Jour. Ecopt. Pathol, 23 
(1942), No. 4, pp. 202-205).— A crystalline substance Inhibitory to gram-positive 
and gram-negative organisms was isolated from the metabolic products of this 
fungus. Its action is believed to be bactericidal and it Is named “claviformln.” 
It proved toxic to animal tissues in concentrations rendering any therapeutic 
application unlikely, and its action was considerably Inhibited by serum. 
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InTestigation into the production of bacteriostatic substances by fungi. — 
I, Preliminary examination of 100 fungal species, W. H. Wilkins and 

G. 0. M. Harris {Brit. Jour, Expt. Pathol., 23 {19Ji2), No. Ji, pp. J60-169). — 
From the results of this preliminary study it appears that Aspergillus spp. are 
the most promising (about 40 percent ixisitive) of the group investigated, which 
also included many species of Pcmimllmm (about 25 percent positive) and mis- 
cellaneous Fungi Imperfecti (mostly negative). 

Mechanics of budding and of conjugation in yeasts, W. J. Nickerson {Jour. 
Cell, and Compar. Physiol., J9 (19Jt2), No. 3, pp. 379-382, figs. 4), 

l^he relation of yeast multiplication to the composition of apple juice, 

H. Dickson {Ann. Bot. [London], n. ser., 6 {1942), No. 24, pp. 637-644, figs. 7 ). — 
Brief descriptions are given of the results of laboratory oxix'rlinents on the 
fermentation of apple juice, with special reference to N consumption. 

A taxonomic study of the genus Ilansenula, C. L. Bedford. (Univ. Calif.). 
{Mycologia, 34 {1942), No. 6, pp. 628-649 ). — A morphologic and taxonomic study 
(involving new nomenclature) is reiwrted of 100 cultures of yeasts obtained as 
species of Hansenula from various sources in the United States, Europe, Asia, 
and South Africa. There are 24 ref(»rences. 

Some additional species of Ceratostomella in the United States, R. W. 
Davidson. (U. S. D. A.). {Mycologia, 34 {1942), No. 6, pp. 6o0-662, figs. //). — 
Three of the five species considered in tliis taxonomic study are described as new 
species. There are 23 references. 

Some now and interesting fungi from Mount Shasta, L. Bonar and W. B. 
Cooke. (Univ. Calif.). {Mycologia, 3i {1942), No. 6, pp. t>6’3~C^)S).~- Species of 
Pleospora, Leptosphaeria, Metasphacria, Bifusclla, Lophodennium, Phyllosticta, 
Beptoria, Ollula, and Ramularia are includt'd. 

A contribution to our knowledge of liivea corymbosa: The narcotic 
ololiuqui of the Aztecs, R. K. Schultes {Cambridge, Mass.: Bot. Mus. Harvard 
Univ., 1941 , pp. 151+//5, [figs. //]). — ^The monograph (with 61 references) deals 
with the history and identification of this drug plant, its nomenclature and 
taxonomy, its chemical comixjsitiou and that of related Convolvulaceae, its uses, 
its vernacular name.s, and plants confused with it. 

Identification of Japanese maples, L. Croizat {Amer. Nurseryman, 76 {1942), 
No. y, pp. 5-7, figs. 12). 

The carnivorous plants, F. E. I.loyd {Waltham, Mass.: Chron. Bot. Co., 1942, 
pp. XV~{-352, pis: [59], figs. 11). — The purpose of this monographic work is to give 
a historical review and summary account of present knowledge about the 
carnivorous or in.sectivoroiis plants. Of these there are about 450 or more siiecies 
of 16 genera belonging, aside from the fungi, to 6 families. These, with their 
geographical distribution, are tabulated. The accounts rest in the first Instance 
on studies of actual material collected by the author and received from many 
other sources. Illustrations are mostly by the author. The principle underlying 
the arrangement of textual material is the increasing complexity of the traps 
rather than systematic relationship. Literature references terminate each of the 
14 chapters. 

The vegetation of Trumbull County, Ohio, R. E. Shanks. (Ohio State 
Univ.). {Ohio Jour. Bel, 42 {1942), No. 6, pp. 220-236, figs. 5).— A study of the 
original major forest vegetation types of the glaciated plateau of northeastern 
Ohio. 

A new perspective in the halophytes, V. J. Chapman {Quart. Rev. Biol., 
17 {I 942 ), No. 4, pp. 291-311, figs. 11 ). — A critical discussion (41 references) of 
the more recent papers, with the object of indicating the most profitable lines 
of future research. 
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An ecological and taxonomic study of the algae of British soils. — II, 
Consideration of the species observed, F. B. Fkitsch and R. P. John (Ann. 
Hot. [LondoM, n. «er., 0* 2^o, 23, pp. 811-39;), figs. 8). — New taxonomy is 

involved, and nine genera are newly recorded for tlie Brilwh Isles. There are 
27 references. 

The interaction between thiamine and four fungi, F. Kavanagh {Bui. 
Torrey But. Club, 69 {I9Jf2), No. 9, pp. 669-691, fig.*t. 16). — Phyromyces hlake- 
sleeanus destroyed thiamin with liberation of pyrimidine and destroyed thlazole. 
Excess thlazole in a thiamin solution increased growth, but excess pyrimidine 
did not affect growth. Phyiophthora cinnamomi apparently utilized thiamin 
without destroying thiazole or pyrimidine, and growth in a thiamin solution 
was not affected by the amount of thiazole and pyrimidine therein. Mucor 
ramannianus in a solution containing thiamin alone or with thiazole stopped 
growth before more than half the latter was removed, and good growth was 
obtained only in presence of a large amount of tiiiazole. It synthesized pyrim- 
idine. Sclerotiiim rolfsii in thiamin solutions synthesized considerable amounts 
of thiazole and under certain conditions apparently destroyed it. It grew 
much more in the thiamin soiution than any of the other fungi. The thiamin 
requirements of these four fungi wore not influenced by the composition of the 
medium. Destruction of thiazole may not be related to use of thiamin in 
metabolism but rather to the ability of the fungus to synthesize thiamin from 
the two intermediates. There are 30 references. 

The effect of vitamin Bi on the concentration of glucose optimal for the 
fruiting of certain fungi, L, E. Hawker {y\nn. Bot. \Lomlon], n. ser., 6 (191/2), 
No. 21/, pp. 631-686). — In a wide range of fungi, fruiting was found to depend 
on a balance between the concentrations of carbohydrate (glucose) and vita- 
min Bi. In all species examined, including some which fruit freely in the 
absence of growth substances in the substrate, fruiting fell off if the sugar con- 
centration was increased sufliclently. On the other hand, addition of vitamin Bi 
raised both the optimum and maximum concentrations of glucose for fruiting. 
These data may offer a due to the interpretation of tluj role played by vita- 
min Bi in the production of fruit bodies by fungi. 

The mechanism of auxin action, B. Commoner and D. Mazia. (Univ. Mo. 
et al.). (Plant Physiol., 17 (191/2), No. 1/, pp. 682-685, fig. 1). — From the results 
of an experiment designed to elucidate the effect of auxin on the salt absorp- 
tion process^ in potato tuber slices, it is deemed likely that the effect of auxin 
on cell enlargement is a consequence of its effect on salt absorption and the 
water uptake which inevitably accompanies such an increase in sap solute. 
Auxin stimulates cell enlargement by augmenting the intensity of the osmotic 
driving force. The dependence of cell enlargement on respiratory processes 
may be viewed as a consequence of the respiratory dependence of the salt 
absorption process, and the evidence points to the four-carbon acid metabolism 
as the respiratory agent particularly related to these phenomena. 

The use of methyl ester of a-naphthaleneacetic acid for inhibiting sprout- 
ing of potato tubers, and an estimate of the amount of chemical retained 
by tubers, F. E. Denny (Contrib. Boyce Thompson Inst., 12 (191/2), No. 6, pp. 
387-403, figs. 4 )- — Irish Cobbler tubers were placed in bins soon after harvest in 
the presence of methyl ester-treated pai)er towels interspersed evenly among 
them and at the rate of 100 mg. to 1 kg. of potatoes. Sprouting was completely 
inhibited to the end of the test (October 3 to may 6), though control tubers 
sprouted freely. Tests w’ith other methods or rates of incorporation of the 
chemical gave comparable results. The hyponastic response to the methyl 
ester vapor given by the first well developed leaves at the tips of young potato 
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plants was used as the basis of a method for estimating the amount of chemical 
taken up by the tubers from the treatments. In the test above detailed not 
more than 5 mg. to 1 kg. of tissue were retained, and at least four-fifths of 
this was in the peel. The flesh of boiled or baked tubers gave negative or very 
weak tests for the methyl ester, indicating amounts at least lower than 1 mg. 
to 1 kg. of the cooked flesh. An injury occurred on 5-10 i)ercent of the number 
of tubers in the chemically treated lots consisting of hard, lumplike excrescences 
from enlargement of underlying tissue, but no rot developed near them. 
Germination of treated tubers was reduced, but washing with soap and water 
or treatments with ethylene chlorohydrin, alone or with sodium thiocyanate or 
thiourea, improved it. It is believed that the sprout dormancy induced by the 
methyl ester treatment is more pronounced than that normal for the variety. 

A physiological study of the winter wheat plant {Karims Sta. Bicn. Rpt. 
1941-fi2, p. SO ). — A brief report is given by E. C. Miller. 

Growth rates of maize under field conditions, R. A. Bair. (Iowa Expt. 
Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). {Plant Physiol., 17 (i.9//2). No. pp. 619-6S1, flys. 6).— 
Growth curves obtained by measuring dry weights of four corn varieties weekly 
during the growing seasons of 1038-30 indicated that they constituted a single 
population in their percentage responses to the weekly complex of environal con* 
ditions. The dry weight curves were sigmoid, accelerating during the first 40-50 
days, increasing uniformly for the next 50 00 days, and dropping off to maturity 
at 120-130 days. The 1030 plantings were made 2 weeks earlier than in 1038. 
During the first 50 days after planting the earlier plants developed more slowly 
and then showed a sharp rise. Vegetative and total growth for the 1030 (early) 
plantings were superior for all subscfiuent points on the curves. Weekly dry 
weight increments, over an 8-week iH*riod when the leaf arcvi was about constant, 
were uniform in 1038 but varied significantly in the cooler, wetter 1030 season. 
Poor distribution of ralrifall apparently accounted for the failure of the dry-weight 
curve to approximate the growth possibilities represented by the temperature 
index curve in 1938. There are 15 references. 

An investigation of physiological methods of determining nutrient de- 
ficiencies in sugar-cane, H. Evans {Ann. Bot. [London'], n. ser., 6 {19i2), No. 
2Sf pp. 41S-^f36t figs. 9 ). — This report, having to do with examination of the leaf 
or stem injection method and the growth increment method, appears to indicate 
that the first gives but little promise for sugarcane. On the other hand, the 
growth responses of the crop actually growing in the areas concerned appear 
to furnish an accurate and reliable technic. 

Hydrogen ion concentration in relation to absorption of inorganic 
nutrients by higher plants, D. I. Arnon, W. K. Fkatzke, and C. M. Johnson. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Plant Physiol., 17 {19/^2), No. J/, pp. 515-52Jf, figs. 2). — ^Tomato, 
lettuce, and Bermuda grass plants 5 weeks old and grown under favorable con- 
ditions were held for 90 hr. in a series of nutrient solutions ranging at 1 pH steps 
from pH 3 to 9. Root injury from reaction was apparent only at pll 3 where 
no absorptions (even suggestions of loss) of Ca and phosphate were evident. 
For tomato and lettuce this reaction was also wholly uns\iited to absorption of 
other ions tested. Except for phosphate absorption, which exhibited a marked 
decrease at pH 9, no other untoward effects were noted for this reaction. There 
was evidence of lower Ca absorption particularly by tomato and lettuce, from 
strongly acid solutions (pH 4 and 5) than at higher values. No profound effects 
of external reaction between pTT 4 and 9 on the absorption of Mg, K, and nitrate 
were found. 

Influence of hydrogen ion concentration on the growth of higher plants 
under controlled conditions, D. I. Arnon and C. M. Johnson. (Unlv. Calif.) 
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(Plant Physiol., 11 {19i2), No. PP* 525-5S9, figs. 4). — ^The water rult\r ' method 
described and here used for studying the effects of external reaction within the 
3-9 pH range provides for maintenance of the same concentration of Ca, Mg, K, 
nitrate, and phosphate ions and for the availability of Fe and Mn throughout 
the range. Results indicated that profoundly adverse effects of H- or OH-lon 
concentration, isolated from other variables, occur only at extremes of acidity 
or alkalinity. With tomato, lettuce, and Bermuda grass, complete growth failure 
occurred at pH 3 and a marked decline at pH 9. Within a relatively wide range 
between pH 4 and 8, fluctuations in Hdon concentration were tolerated by plants, 
provided an adequate supply of all nutrient elements was maintained. Growth 
of tomato and lettuce in acid nutrient solutions at pH 4 and 5 was favorably 
affected by increasing the Ca concentration. At pH 6, however, the growth at 
low and high ('a concentrations was equally favorable. The external reaction of 
the nutrient solution had no significant effect on the pll of the expressed sap of 
either shoots or roots, with the possible exception of extremes unfavorable to 
growth. 

Plant nutrition and the hydrogen ion. — IH, Soil calcium and the oxalate 
content of spinach, R. A. Scitroedek and W. A. Albrecht. (Mo. Expt. Sta.) 
(Bui. Torrey Bot. Clul), 69 (l9/f2), No. 8, pp. 561-568, figs. 4). — As further results 
of these studies (E. S. R., 88, p. 2(K)), by using the oxalate concentration in spinach 
as an index of plant performance on soils with increasing Ca under pH 5.2 and 6.8 
it was shown that the oxalate concentration in the crop on the acid soil was 
higher than on the neutral soil and the total in the crop was also higher. When 
the total oxalate was related to the totals of Ca and Mg it was indicated that 
on the acid soil the amounts of Ca and Mg taken together were more than the 
equivalent of the oxalate. With larger additions of Ca to the soil these two 
basic cations were present in increasing surplus over the oxalate. On the neutral 
soil the combined amounts of Ca and Mg were not the equivalent of the oxalate 
except for the soil with the highest Ca application, which gave a spinach crop with 
excess of oxalate. This raises the question whether this excess may not repre- 
sent a disturbing condition in the form of Ca deficiency for the plant functions 
as normal growth. 

If the oxalate is considered as removing Ca and Mg out of the reaction in 
animal digestive processes, these results suggest that Ca as a soil treatment for 
spinach on an acid soil may provide the croj) with Ca and Mg as surpluses over 
that combined with the oxalate and therefore may contribute some of these 
minerals of nutritional use. If this soil treatment is applied on a neutral soil, 
or as a carbonate that should result in neutrality, it is suggested that the crop 
may possibly be so deficient in bases with respect to Its oxalate content that this 
excess oxalale may not only make the spinach of no nutritional value as a pro- 
vider of these bases, but may even make it injurious as this excess oxalate dis- 
turbs the Ca coming from other food sources. The composition data of the 
spinach suggest the need for consideration to both the Ca and the Mg supplies, 
and to the reaction of the soil growing this crop if the fullest values in terms 
of its content of these nutrient bases are to be realized. 

Effect of cations (K, Na, Ca) on conversion of sugar in plants, A. Kaunke- 
vicn (Compt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. Set U. R. 8. 8., n. ser., SS (1941), No. S, pp. 
251-258). — From tests in which Ca, K, and Na were supplied to Russian dandelion 
(Taraxacum koksag/iyz), it is concluded that Ca favors the accumulation of 
glucose and Na of fructose, whereas the place of K as regards its-action on mono- 
saccharide^ is between Ca and Na. Sucrose accumulation is favored by Na 
probably because it promotes the conversion of fructose to glucose and the latter 
is consumed more rapidly by the process through which sucrose is built up. The 
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flow ig shoots were characterized by a high sugar content, monosaccharides 
constituting the larger part with glucose predominating. Glucose takes a more 
active imrt than fructose in supplying the flowers with sugar. 

Growth responses of barley seedlings in relation to potassium and sodium 
nutrition, W. R. and E. Mulmson. ( Purdue Univ. ) . {Plant Physiol., 11 (1942 ) , 
No. 4, pp. 632-644t flys- 3 ). — The effects of varying the anions in a nutrient 
solution where K was replaced by Na differed but little from those effects, already 
reported (E. S. R., 86, p. 757), under the presence of K. '^riie severe dieback here 
reported of plants grown without either Na or K proved due to a K deficiency 
rather than to interrelations of PO4 and NOa or of Ca and Mg, or a toxicity of one 
of them. About 30-40 i). p. rn. of K was optimum for growth of young barley 
seedlings under the test conditions. When both Na and K were absent, 
K-deflciency symptoms appeared much (*arlier and more* severely than when 
Na was present. In fact, this was one of the earliest of any deflcicncies to appear 
in barley. In young growth stages Na replaces K to some extent, though it 
cannot do so entirely. This is especially marked when the amount of K is low. 
Ill studies of the ellects of K at various nutritional levels Na must he excluded 
from the nutrient solution to obtain an accurate picture of the role of K in iilant 
metabolism. There are 19 references. 

Studies on the partition of the mineral elements in the cotton plant. — 
III, Mainly concerning nitrogen, K. and T. G. ]\L\son (A/m. Hot. 

[London^, n. ser., 6 {1942), No. 23, pp. 409-485, figs. 6). — Continuing the series 
(B. S. R., 85, p. 455), the problem of protein regulation in the leaf is considered. 
From the fact that disks punched from leaves and floated on a nutrieiit solution 
containing inorganic N can form protein as readily as intact leaves, it is con- 
cluded that protein synthesis is determined by factors in the leaf. In four 
further experiments under a wide range of conditions it is shown that the 
protein-N level is largely determined by the crystalloid-N level (dry weight 
basis). As the latter lev(*l is increased, there is a rise in protein-N level to a 
maximum, after which a further rise in crystalloid-N causes a decline in protein N. 
It Is pointed out that this type of ndation is characteristic of apolar adsorption. 
Bather limited data on the relation between polysaccharides and total sugars and 
between insoluble and soluble P suggests that adsorption may also play an 
important role in determining the levels of polysaccharide and insoluble P, 
respectively. 

Studies on foliar hydration In the cotton plant, I, IT, T. G. Mason and 
K . Phillis {Ann. Hot. [Lo7i(lo}i], ti. ser., 6 {W42), Ao. 23, pp. tff/S 403, figs. 5; 
pp. 455-468, figs. 5 ). — ^Two papers are presented. 

I. The effects of potassium supply and size of plnnt . — An increase in K supply 
to plants growing in pots filled with sand le<l to reduced hydration and increase 
in size of plant, whereas with plants growing in the op(*u iu soil an increase 
in K led to increase in both hydration and size. Further tests wdth sand in pots 
under short daylight to ease the water strain indicated that under these conditions 
increased K was associated with increased size and hydration as in tlie soil tests 
above, whereas in controls under normal daylight increased size was associated 
with decreased hydration as in the first pot test. 

II. Preliminary observations using the disc-culture method. — It was found that 
disks punched from leaves and floated (ui salt solutions may show very large 
Increases in water content, while those floated on water may lose water. This 
water uptake occurred both on full nutrient solution and on solutions of CaCl2. 
An estimate of the electrolyte concentration in the sap was obtained from con- 
ductivity measurements, whereas an estimate of total solute concentrations was 
obtained from freezing-point determinations. It was found that water uptake 
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might occur without any change, or even with a decline in conductivity and in 
exerted a diphasic action, concerations of 1 : 10,000 inliibiting and high dilu- 
hand, exhibited a very close relationship with water uptake. It is suggested that 
salt increases the hydration capacity of leaf lU’oteins in tlic same way that the 
hydration capacity of gelatin is increased by salts in its isoelectric region. It is 
also noted that salt might affect respiration, and that this might in some way 
influence the hydration capacity of protoplasm. 

Anthocyaniii pattern in Asiatic cottons, It. A. Snow and C. P. Yu (Jour, 
Ocnet.f 43 (1942) ^ No. 3, pp. 249-284)- — Seven further types of anthocyaniii in 
cotton are described and shown to be controlled by members of an extensive alle- 
lomorph system of which 14 members are now known in the cultivated diploid 
Asiatic species, Gossypium arboreum and G. herbaceuni. All of these new types 
were found in China, 6 in fleld material and the seventh as an anomaly in experi- 
mental cultures. 

Carbohydrate and nitrogen trends in bluebuncli wheatgrass, Agropyron 
spicatuni, with special reference to grazing influences, S. K. McIlvanie. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Plant Physiol, 17 (1942), No, //, pp, 540-557, figs, S).— Analytical 
data are presented for plants collected at 2- week intervals from snow disappear- 
ance to late fall in a fully developed protected bunchgrass area. Available 
carbohydrate reserves were stored in the lower iuternodes in percentage amounts 
nearly equal to root reserves. Periplieral expansion of the bunch resulted par- 
tially from shoot and adventitious root production from the lower nodes. The 
7-in. height stage coincided with minimum carbohydrates in the roots and mini- 
mum C : N ratio in the plant, and this point is considered most vulnerable in 
the seasonal development of the species. The appearance of tlie flower stalks 
marked the beginning of highest total carbohydrate content in the herbage, which 
was sustained about a month and then declined rapidly during fall curing and 
secondary growth. A 2-mo. lag in maximum carbohydrate stores occui'red in 
the herbage and roots, with the latter taking place last. Total N content in 
the roots was depleted in the vegetative stage to percent of that at the forma- 
tive stage, and a 70-percent depletion of carbohydrates occurred at the normal 
minimum. Greatest relative amounts of reducing sugars were associated with 
rapid vegetative growth, of sucrose with differentiation, and of reserve polysac- 
charides with a brief rest period prior to secondary growth. The maximum total 
herbage N content occurred at the close of the vegetative stage and declined to 
about 70 percent (fresh weight) of this value by the time the first flower staks 
appeared. Clipping to crown level at 2-weck intervals during 8 weeks of the 
vegetative stage produced the following chang(‘S in the clipped as compared 
with the undipped plants; 50 iiercent less total carbohydrates in the roots and 
72 percent less in the herbage; 22 iiercent more total N in the roots and 53 per- 
cent less in the herbage ; C : N ratios of 1.27 in the roots, and 1.18 in the herbage 
of the controls, and of 0.57 and of 0.G3, respectively, in the clipped iflants. 
Amide N showed no marked difference. There are 22 references. 

Increased irritability in Nltella due to guanidine, W. J. V. Ostebhout 
(Jour. Oen, Physiol, 26 (1942), No. 1, pp. 65-73, figs. 8). — Guanidine applied to 
Nitella may lower the threshold of e. m. f. required to produce electrical stimu- 
lation and may give rise to trains of action currents. Its effect thus appears 
somewhat similar to that noted for animals. Rapid action currents are pro- 
duced as well as “square topped’^ action curves and transitional forms. These 
effects may be due in part to increased protoplasmic conductivity produced by 
guanidine. 

Influence of sulfanilamide and derivatives on growth of Lupinus albus, 
D. I. Macht (Plant Physiol, 17 (1942), No. pp. 671-676). — On testing sulf- 
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anilaniide and six of its derivatives, hydroponic solutions containing them 
exerted ^ diphasic action, concentrations of 1:10,000 inhibiting and high dilu- 
tions of 1:250,000 stimulating root growth. Blood sera of rabbits and man 
after administration of the sulfa drugs were no more poisonous than normal 
blood sera and were usually less so. Phytopharmacological examination of such 
sera affords a convenient method of differentiating true i)emphigus from 
pemphigoid manifestations of the skin produced by the sulfa drugs. 

A method of studying the movement of respiratory gases through waxy 
coatings, R. C. Nelson. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). (riant Physiol., 17 (1042), No. 4, 
pp. 509- 514, flys. 2). — A micro-gas analyzer and a technic for testing permeabili- 
ties of waxy coatings to respiratory gases are described, using a cucurbit fruit as 
test object. Tests of three types of waxy coatings (commercial wax and dry- 
bright wax emulsions and spermaceti wax) indicated that the permeabilities of 
the coatings to Oa and COa were critical in determining the success of the treatment, 
the ideal in this case being a high permeability to Oa accompanied by low 
permeability to COa. 

Day length and crop yields, M. W. Parker and H. A. Borthwick ( IJ. ti. Dept. 
A^., Misc^^Puh. 507 (1042), pp. {2]-i-22, fiys. 15). — In the present emergency and 
the years ahead, American farmers will bo called iii)on to produce mjiny crops 
that are new to them, and new croijs inevitably bring new production problems. 
Much waste of effort and invested capital may often he prevented by knowing 
the areas to which th(‘se new crops are adapted. This publication summarizes 
many of the agricultural applications that have resulted from studies of the 
influence of day length on plant development and calls attention to the effect 
of day length on such strategic crops as soybeans, sugar beets, and hemp. 

A comparison of the effects of green light and of red light on the simple- 
leaf development of intact and decapitated bean plants, L. IT. Flint and C. F. 
Morei.and. (La. State ITniv.). (Plant Physiol., 17 (1942), No. 4, PP- 677-681, 
fig. 1). — Grown under green mercury-incited powder tubes and fluorescent lamps, 
young bean plants gave satisfactory growth accompanied by starch accumula- 
tion in the guard cells without a corresponding development in the mesoidiyll. 
Under such conditions the development of simple leaves was slightly greater 
than in red light obtained from indicated sources. After decapitation there 
was an abrupt rev(u*sal of the responses of the simple leaves to green and red 
light, accompanied by a reactivation of development under red light. 

Improved cytological methods with crystal violet, C. S. Semmens (Stain 
Technol., 17 (1942), No. 4, pp. 141-148)- — ^The author presents details of a method 
of making up the dye solution which is claimed to lead to better quality prepara- 
tions which also appear to be quite fast. 

Cytological methods for Crepis species, IL A. Tobgy. (Univ. Calif.), 
(Stain Technol., 17 (191i2),No. 4, pp. 171-175, figs. 6). 

Progress in the standardization of stains: Orcein and litmus, IT. J. Conn 
(Stain Technol, 17 (1942), No. 4^ pp. 145-146)- 

Notes on mounting media, J. L. Mohr and W. Wehrle. (Unlv, Calif.). 
(Stain Technol., 17 (1942), No. 4y PP- 157-160). — Notes on media in place of the 
green euparal of Gilson and on a plasticizer with clarite. 

GENETICS 

The handling of chromosomes, C. D. Darlington and L. F. La Cour 
(London: George Allen d Unwin^ [1942], pp. 165, pis. 16, figs. 7). — ^Thls book aims 
to cover all the steps in handling chromosomes, “from dissecting the first animal 
or plant to drawing the last diagram,” in order to serve teachers, students, and 
workers in research. The 12 chapters take up origin, scope, and purpose of chromo- 
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some work, equipment, living chromosomes, bulk fixation, smears and squashes, 
parafi[in methods, staining and mounting, special treatments, the control of 
mitosis, the control of fertilization, photography, and describing the results. 
Appendixes give sources of material and standard solutions. References (over 
25 pages) and an author-subject index are included. 

Production of hybrid corn, G. Spbague. (Coop. U. S. D. A.) (Iowa 8ta. 
Jlnl. PJfH pp. 553-582, flfjs. 18).— 'Hie current method of breeding corn, 

which uses inbred lines and provides complete control of parentage, is described 
in detail and compared with earlier methods. Comments are made on commer- 
cial production of hybrids, improvement of established lines, seed size, use of 
second generation seed, and on the relative performance records of the older and 
more recent Iowa Hybrids. Results obtained in the Iowa corn yield test (B. S. R., 
M7, p. 215) and certification are indicated as criteria of performance and 
adaptation. 

Inheritance and linkage of factors for resistance to two pliysiologic races 
of Cercospora oryzae In rice, T. C. Ryker and S. J. P. Chilton. (La. Expt. 
Sta.) . {Jour. Amcr. Soc. Agron., SJf (/9//2), Ao. 9, pp. 836-8fi0, fig. 1). — ^Resistance 
in Blue Rose 41 rice to C. onjzac race 1 was found to be conditioned ^y a single 
dominant factor and tin* moderate resistance of Blue Rose to race 2 to another 
single dominant factor. Close linkage exists between resistance to one race of 
the fungus and susceptibility to tlie other. In crosses between Blue Rose and Blue 
Rose 41, a very few plants were obtained in which the linkage seemed to have 
been broken. 

Inheritance of mature plant characters in sorghum, induced by radiation, 
,1. R. Quinby and R. K. Karper. (Tex. Kxpt. Sta.). {Jour. Hered., S3 (19^2), 
No. 9, pp. 323-327, figs. 2). — Nino mature plant characters described, not pre- 
viously found in sorglium and produced by X-radiation, i. e., zebra stripe zb, 
midget mi, yellow leap tip gl, fired leaf fl, mottled leaf, two red leaf, freckled leaf, 
and a dwarf, have all been found to be inherited as simple recesslves, with 
deficiencies of recessive homozj^gotes in several cases. A total of 72 recessive 
mutations, each deleterious In effect and consisting mostly of common seedling 
chlorophyll-deticient types, were induced. ITavorable material in which to detect 
a progressive mutation was X-rayed, yet no progressive mutations were 
produced. 

Extent of pathogenicity of hybrids of Tilletia trlticl and T. levls, C. S. 
Holton. (U. S. D. A. and Wash. Rxpt. Sta.). {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. Sf.], 65 
{191^2), No. 12, pp. 555-563). — Of 50 interspecies and interrace hybrids of T. 
tritici and T. Uvis, about 83 percent of the former perpetuated themselves as 
contrasted to only 59 jiercent of the latter. On the other hand, the race hybrids 
were more productive of new pathogenic segregates than the species hybrids. 
Some segregates from the various hybrids proved more virulent than the irnrent 
races, others were less so, whereas still others were similar in pathogenicity. 
Entirely new combinations of pathogenicity factors were produced in several of 
the hybrids, as indicated by their pathogenicity to the Hussar X Hohenheimor 
variety, which is highly resistant to all known spontaneously occurring races 
of the wheat bunt. Pathogenicity in T. tritici and T. levis is genetically controlled 
and apparently inherited on a multiple-factor basis, but factors for patho- 
genicity and spore morphology are inherited independently. The selective influence 
of the host variety is important in establishing new pathogenic types resulting 
from hybridization. 

Inheritance and interrelationship of components of quality, cold resist- 
ance, and morphological characters in wheat hybrids, W. W. Worzella. 
(Ind. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Agr. Res. [V. 8.], 65 {19^2), No. It, pp. 501-522, 
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f((js. ^). — The inheritance and interrelationship of components of quality, cold 
resistance, and several morphological characters were studied on 600 F» and F4 
hybrids and GO parent rows originating from a triangular cross of American 
Jianner, Trumbull, and Michikof wheats. The mode of inheritance of gluten 
strength, granulation, cai-otenoid content, crude protein, kernel weight, test 
weight, and cold resistance was found to be quantitative and governed by several 
genetic factors, in liybrids of American Ranner X Trumbull, gluten strength and 
protein content appeared to be monogenic in inheritance. Single genetic-factor 
difference's governed the inheritance of glume, coleoptlle, and straw color. 
Highly significant intcrannual correlation cot'fficients were obtained for the 
comptmenls of quality studied. Very little, if any, association was indicated 
between cold resistance and components of quality studied. Gluten strength 
and granulation were inherited independently of the other components of 
quality. Kernel weight was correlated positively with test weight and both 
characters negativ(*ly with carotenoid content. Genetic linkage was found 
belwi'on the genes for (1) gluten strength and glume color, (2) protein con- 
tent juid kernel color, and (3) coleoplile color and straw color. 

The inheritance of reaction of Turkey-Florence-1 X Oro-1 to race 8 of 
Tilletia Icvis, C. E. Cuaassen, O. A. Vogel, and K. F. Gaines. (Wash. Expt. Sta. 
coop. TT. S. I). A.). {Jour. Amcr. Soc. Agron.^ 34 {I0^i2), No. 8, pp. 681-694, 
fig. /). — Tliro(' crosses consisting of the three possible combinations of Oro-i, 
(Turkoy-Florence)-i, and Sel. 9 of Oro X Turkey-Florence were studied for the 
inheritance of reaction to race 8. The Fi, F2, and Fa of all three crosses and 
six randomly selected 1^ fjunilies of (T--F)-i X Oro-i were tested for bunt 
r<*a<'l ion during tin* same year under identical eiivironal conditions. Oro-i 
is Ijiglily snsccptihlo to L-8 and (T-F)-i and Sol. 9 are both resistant to L-8. 
A major and at h'ast one minor factor appeared to account for the segrega- 
tion of reaction of (T-F)-i X Oro-i. Those factors for resistance are carried 
by (T'-F)-t. (Crosses of Sel, 9 with Oro-i and (T-F)-i indicated that Sel. 0 
has only tlie major factor for resistance. The three parents represent three 
of the four homozygous genotypes possible under the two-factor hypothesis. 
Two F4 families appeared to represent the fourth genotype. Segregation of 
the major factor in conjunction with the minor homozygous resistant factor 
was apparently attained in an F* family. The average percentage class for 
each of the nine genotypes was calculated from the average percentages of 
bunt produced by tlio Fa plants of tlie tliree crosses and by the four homozygous 
genotypes. 

A hereditary variegation in tomatoes, J. W. and M. M. Lesley. (Calif. 
Citrus Expt. Sta.). {Oenetics, 27 (1942), No. 5, pp. 550-560, figs, 5). — This 
variegation, characterized by abnormal pale-green areas occurring on normal 
l(‘avos and green s^ems and found to be nontransmissible by the methods ordi- 
narily oftective with a virus, is believed to be genetic in nature. The variega- 
tion behaved as a dominant character and was, as a rule, inherited maternally. 
In extreme cases, the variegated plants were entirely unfruitful. 

Comparative cytology of sterile intra- and fertile intervarietal tctraploids 
of Antirrhinum majus L., A. H. Sparuow, M. L. Kuttle, and B. K. Nebel. 
(N. Y. State Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Bot,, 29 (1942), No, 9, pp. 111-115, 
figs, 7). — N comparison of microsporogencsis and the i)ercentage of unaborted 
pollen in intra- and intervarictal snapdragon tetraploids, showed that sterility 
in the intra varietal forms is not correlated with the mean number of chromo- 
some associations, nor with a difference in the mean valency per cell, nor with 
the valency percentage, nor with group associations. 
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Breeding work toward the development of a timber type of blight- 
i^esistant chestnut. — Report fop 1941, A. H. Gbaves (Amer. Jour, Bot., 29 
(1942) t No. 8, pp. 622-626, figs. 3).— This progress report (E. S. R., 87, p. 83) is 
summarized by the author as follows: “In the Fi Japanese Amerif^n hybrid 
chestnuts the American parent is incompletely dominant. In order • continue 
breeding for the desired result, namely, a blight-resistant chestnut of tall 
erect growth, suitable for a timber tree, the hybrids are being lu^pt in vigor- 
ous condition by a kind of bridge grafting. No definite statement of the 
genetic situation in the Chinese-American hybrids can yet be made. A situa- 
tion in the breeding of certain types of tobacco which is similar in some 
respects to that of the Japanese-Amercaii hybrids of chestnut is briefly described. 
A record of the results of breeding of various chestnut species and hybrids 
in 1941 is given, including four combinations new to science. It is stated that 
the possibility of natural variation in the chestnut in the directon of disease 
resistance should not be ignored, and in this connection a plea is made for 
native nuts to be sent to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden.’' 

[Abstracts of papers on animal breecling and artitlcial insemination for 
presentation at the thirty-flftli annual meetings of tlie American Society of 
Animal I’roductlon] (Jowr. Anim. 8ci., 1 (1V42). No. Jf, pp. 84^-3 

348j SJ/9, 351, 358, 358-359, 360 ). — Brief suiiiiuaiies nre presented of papers giving 
the results of the following studies: 

Analysis of a Breeding Program — Growth, Production, and Health, by J. W. 
Bartlett, S. Margolin, and O. L. Lepard (p. 341) (N. J. Expt. Stas.); EtToct 
of Progeny Testing on Progress From Selection Within Closed Herds, by G. E. 
Di(k(’rson and L. N. Hazel (p. 342), and Selection for Growth Kate and Produc- 
tivity in Closed Herds of Swine, by G. E. Dick(‘rson and L. N. Hazel (p. 342) 
(both U. S. D. A. and Nebr. Sta.) ; Results to bo Expected BT’om Selection on a 
B’amily Basis, by J. L. Lush (pp. 342-343), and The Breeding Stnictim* of the 
Purebred Abfirdoen Angus Cattle Population in the United States From 1900 to 
1939, by H. H, Stonaker, J. C. Holbert, and J. L. Lush (p. 343) (both Iowa 
State Col.) ; BX'perimental Attempts to Modify the Sex Ratio in Rabbits and 
Pigs, by H. C. MePhee and O, N. Eaton (p. 343) (U. S. I>. A.) ; Experimental 
Modiflcntlon of B^strual Phenomena in Ewes, by E. .1. Warwick and L. E. (Aasida 
(pp. 343-344), and The Relation of Certain Fundamentals of Sperm Metabolism 
to the Problem of Semen Storage for Artificial Insemination, by IT. A. Lardy 
and P. H. Phillips (p. 344) (both Univ. Wis.) ; Fertility in Range Beef Cattle, 
by A. L. Baker and J. 11. Qiiesenberry (pp. 344-345) ; Differences in Performance 
Between Sexes in Offspring of Beef Bulls, by B. Knapp, Jr., and K. W. Phillips 
(pp. 346-347), and Breeding Methods for the Production of Hybrid Beef Cattle 
Along the Gulf Coast, by A. O, Rboad (p. 347) (all U. S. D. A.) ; The Value of 
Short-Time Records for Culling and for Progeny Testing of Dairy Cattle, by 
0. W. Kennedy and D. M. Seath (p. 348) (La. State Univ.) ; A Dam-Daughter 
f’oniparlson of Daughters of Holstein-Friesian Sires Proved in 1). H. I. A. Work, 
by R. P. Reece and J. W. Bartlett (p. 349) (N. J. Stas.) ; A Genetic Analysis 
of Stakes Winning and Poor Performing Thoroughbreds, by D. G. Steele (p. 351) 
(Univ. Ky.) ; The Effect of Sex on the Development of the Pig (B. S. R., 87, 
p. 657) — III, Differences in Growth Rate Between Males and Females by Lines 
of Breeding, by R. E. Comstock, L. M. Winters, and J. N. Cummings (p. 358) 
(Minn. Sta.) ; Genetic and Environmental Correlations Between the Growth 
Rates of Pigs at Different Ages, by L. N. Hazel, M. L. Baker, and C. F. Rein- 
miller (pp. 358-359) (Nebr. Sta. and U. S. D. A.) ; and The Development of an 
Inbred Line of Swine From a Crossbred Foundation, by L. M. Winters, R. B. 
Comstock, and D. L. Dailey (p. 360) (Minn. Sta.). 
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[Physiological and genetic studies with livestock by tlie Bureau of Animal 
Industry]. (Partly coop. Mont., Mo., Idaho, and Miss. Expt. Stas.). (U. S. 
Dept, Ayr., Bur. Anirn. Indus. Rpt, 19^2, pp. 5, 6‘, 8-9, 10-11, 12-18, 15, 10-11).— 
In c< inuation of previous studies (E. S. It., 86, p. 609), there are included 
prop s reports on investigations of artificial insemination of cattle, sheep, 
and sw ine ; failure to control sex ratios in rabbits and swine ; progeny per- 
formance and effects of environment on beef cows ; ewes of different breeds for 
lamb production; index of fleece for selecting breeding sheep; elimination of 
skin folds and improvement of lamb weight in Kainbouillets ; inbreeding sheep ; 
record of performance studies with swine breeds; the variance of pig weights 
and size of pigs in different litters; breeding results with sows; improvement 
of swine through application of breeding methods; physiology of reproduction 
studies with mares, stallions, jacks, and jennets; crossing breeds of poultry 
for egg production; relation of molting and maturity to viability and production 
in poultry; influence of light on egg production; and mortality and diseases in 
poultry. 

f Breeding and iiisemi nation of livestock by the (>eoi*gia Station] {(Iconjia 
Sfa. lipt. I91f2, pp. J/5, 1/9-50, fuj. /). — There are reported studies of artificial 
insemination and the transportation of semen for dairy cattle production, the 
effects of crossing different breeds of rams on native and grade ewt^s, and slavp 
breeding for Georgia conditions. 

A new type of recessive achondroplasia in cattle, V. W. Gkiogouy, S. W. 
Mead, and W. IM. Regan. (TTniv. Calif.). (Jour. Hcred., 38 {191/2), No. 9, pp. 
817-322, figs. 2). — A sublethal type of achondroplasia occurred in J(*rse.y cattle 
in which inbreeding was practiced. The condition was variable. There was a 
short, broad head, freciuently with cleft jtaiate and other associated abnormal- 
ities. In mating of carrier bulls to daughters of heterozygous bulls there were 
produced 9 defective and 40 normal calves without regard to sex. ^J'he defect was 
inherited as a monofactorial autosomal recessive. Two recessive types of achon- 
droplasia in cattle seem to exist, i. e., the Telemark type; and the one herein 
reported. 

Study of wool (x^ality as the basis of individual selection in breeding of 
Deccan sheep, E. J. Bruen, 8. 8. Khot, and A. K. Desiipande {Indian Jour. Vet. 
Sci. and Anim. Iliish., 11 {191/1), No. 3, pp. 181-200, pis. 1/, fujs. 8). — Four tyi>es 
of wool were sheared from six locations on Deccan sheeji. The means and 
variation of the libers of each grade were ascertained. Among tlio.se tested there 
were included over 6,000 fibers in the tine and strong grouiis. The percentages 
of the different types from the different regions of the fle(‘ce are shown, and 
analy.sis of variance was included to bring out the effects of different breeds on 
the grease and density. 

Experimental design for testing inbred lines of swine, G. E. Dickerson. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Anim. Sci., 1 {191/2), No. 1/, pp. 32G-3il, fig. 1).—A statisti- 
cal analysis is presented of the variance tlieoretically expected in crosses betweem 
unrelated and related inbred lines. “Additive genetic differences between un- 
related inbred lines are expected to average V2 times as large as those between 
unrelated first generation Hue crosses, 2 times those lietween top crosses of un- 
related inbred lines, and V8 times those in comparisons of individual top crosses 
of unrelated lines with outbred stock.” The importance of genetic differences in 
motlKu-ing ability in inbred and line crosses is noted. The average number of 
replications required to give statistical significance to 18(Vday weights and 
productivity between two unrelated inbred lines is given for different degrees 
of inbreeding and varying numbers of sires per line and litters per sire. As the 
homozygosity of inbred lines increases, average differences between inbred lines 
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approach a maxinmm, which is V2 times as large as average genetic differences 
between unrelated individuals in an outbred ijopnlation, when all gene effects 
combine additively. The comparable maxima are 1 for line crosses, V0.5 for 
top crosses, and 0.5 for comparison of individual top crosses with outbred 
stock. The differences between groups would increase with nonadditive gent? 
effects and increased inbreeding. Differences between groups were smaller as a 
result of selection within the groups. The average numbers of animals necessary 
for statistical significance of expected intraherd and intra-season differences be- 
tween groups at the U. S. Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory were suggested. 

The individuality of sows in regard to size of litters, 0. ILvixtivisT {Hcrcd- 
itas, 28 Ao. 1-2, pp, 127-135). — ^The number of pigs alivt' afler (> wet'ks 

proved to be more effective as a means of selection than the number born, but 
the best results were obtained when due regard was paid to both. The data 
were based on a variance analysis of litter sizes of total and live pigs at birth 
and alive at weekly Intervals up to 6 weeks In .59(5 litters produced by 117 sows 
having 3-10 litters each. The average litter size was 10.(5 and was st‘i)arated 
into groups above and below this amount, having averages of 11.6 and 6.8 pigs, 
respectively. There was a difference of 1 in litter size of the latter group which 
agreed closely with 0.96, which was calculated from the intraclass correlation of 
0.20 and the difference between the early litter sizes. By elimination of tlu' sows 
having less than the average sized first litters, subsequent litter size was increased 
0.6 or somewhat less than 5 percent. Further analysis showed that differences 
were most pronounced in number of pigs born, but consideration of the number 
alive at 6 weeks proved a helpful addition. Such selection result(‘d in an in- 
crease of 5.8 percent in the litter size and 3.6 percent in the weight of subsecpienl 
litters at weaning. 

Inherited macrocytic anueinia.s in tlie house mouse, II, Dominance rtda- 
tionships, H. Grunebero (Jour. ilenoticR, /fS (tOJ/2), No. 5, pp. 285-203). — In 
further study of the relation of the macrocytic anemia genes W and in th(‘ 
mouse (E. S. R., 82, p. 465) if appeared that W had no measurable effect on the 
blood of the heterozygote W/-\- regardless of the amount of variegation. On the 
other hand, mice heterozygous or homozygous for showed reduced numbers 
of erythrocytes per cubic lullliineter of blood. 

Predetermination of sex, J. W. Gowen and U. H. Nelson. (Towa Expt. 
Sta.). (Science, 96 (1942), No. 2503, pp. 558-559). — Genotypes genetically con- 
trolled have been established in Drosophila mcUiiiopostcr for sex ratios all males 
in over 500 matings in eight generations. No failures in finding male-producing 
genotypes occurred. Means of sex control are thus established. 

The genetics of the grouse locust Tettigidea parvipennis Harris, C. ^M. 
Good, Jb. (Kans. State Col.). (Kans. Acad. Sri. Trans., 44 (104t), pp. 2.Vr 
237). — Known hereditary factors Include 19 in the species T. parvipennis, includ- 
ing 16 color pattern factors, 1 for long and short wings, a lethal, and a wild 
type gene. There are 10 factors on one chromosome without crossing over. 
Genetic factors were located on at least three of the six chromosomes. 

Development of strains of general purpose breeds possessing high egg 
production and early feathering tendencies, I). O. Warren (Kansas SI a. Him. 
Dpt. 1941-42, p. 47). — The development of strains for early feathering in White 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds by crossing with New 
Hampshires. 

Crosses between inbred lines of the domestic fowl, A. ,T. G. Maw. (Iowa 
Expt. Sta.). (Poultry Sci., 21 (1942), No. 6, pp. 548-553). — The method of 
breeding known as top crossing gave better results than crossing inbred lines 
with relationship between them. As the relationship between the parents 
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inrreastHl from 0 to 60.5 porccnt, chick mortality increased and body growth 
and egg production decreased. The effect of diffenmt methods of breeding 
was ascertained from tlie progeny of inbreds, single, double, and triple crosses 
and top crossc's with the descendants of inbrc<ls of Waters and Lambert 
(K. S. U., 75, p. 7611) and an English inbred line. Single-Comb White Leghorns 
as controls. There were from 76 to 1,21K) chicks produced by the different 
methods of brc'eding. 

An inherited niicromclla In the domestic fowl, V. S. Asmundson. (TJniv. 
Calif.). {Join\ Jlcrcd., 33 No. .9, pp. 328-330, fig. 1 ). — In connection with 

a study of einhryos failing to hatch, it was suggested that micromelic embryos 
were due to a double autosomal recessive effect since in 763 chicks and embryos 
tlH‘ abnormalit i(‘s occurred at the rale of 15 normal to 1 abnormal. Micromelic 
embryos had much shortened and thickened extremities and deformed beaks. 
The long bout's of micromelic embryos were reduced in weight and wt're higher 
in ash Ilian jioj'mals. Tlie wing hones of chicks after 22 days’ incubation were 
low(‘r in asli tliaii the leg hones. 

(irowtfi of turkeys. — II, TIelative growtli of the tarsometatnrsiis, V. S. 
AsMtiNT)soN and I. M. Lkunf.u. (IJnlv. Calif.). {Poultry Svi., 21 (1942), No. 6, 
pp. rtOrt-.llO. fig. /).-- (V)ntiniiing this series (E. S. R., 82, p. 668), statistical 
treatment of body weights and shank length at approximately 4-week intervals 
up to 32 wetdvs of agt' of 12 groiijis of turkeys comprising three Hronze strains, 
and fivt^ other varieties and crosses between them, indicated that general size 
fac tors cold roiled growth from 4 to 16 weeks of age. At later periods shank 
length iiicri*as(^s were relatively small. Comparatively large broadbreaslcd 
JJronze turkeys had relatively shorter legs than smaller strains. Differences 
in (lie rate* of growth had a greater influence on the proportion of the length of 
th(* shaidv to body weight at 32 weeks of age than differences in the rate of 
grnwtli of the shank. These conclusions were derived from calculation of 
const a tits of lieterauxesis and allomorphosis at the different ages (E. S. R., 
S5, p. 3S3). lieterauxesis refers to the relation of the rate of growth of the 
tersonK'tatnrsus and body, whereas allomorphosis refers to the relation between 
tlK' l(*ngth of the sliatik and total body weight. 

A preliminary study of tlie effect of sunlight, dubbing, and fractionated 
anterior pituitary extract upon growth, ondoerino glands, and sexual 
capacity of Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, N. Nikolaiczijk and W. A. 
Mwv {Poultry HcL, 21 {lO'pi), Ao. 6‘, pp. 4^3-490, figs. 2). — ^The effect of sunlight 
and dubbing and the intlneiRM' of a fractionated pituitary extract on growth, 
weights of the gonads and other endocrines, and spermatogenesis were studied 
in S groups of 10 Single-Comb White Leghorn chicks each. One half had access 
to sunporehes niul the other half received no direct sunligiit. IVo lots in each 
group were dubbed at 4 wi*c>ks of age and 2 lots received the pituitary extract 
on alternate days fi-om 11 to 30 weeks of age. Half were killed at 23 and the 
hahinee at 30 wt'cks for determination of the weights of the endocrines. His- 
tological study was made of the testes from 1 bird of each lot. Sunlight had 
no effect on the development of the body size. Thyroid and adrenal weights 
wore reduced and the idtuitary and testes weights and breeding potentialities 
were inereas('d by sunlight. Dubbing retarded early development of the endo- 
erines but stimulated their final development to greater weights tlian normal. 
Dubbing caused an early deceleration of growth rate, followed by compensatory 
development toward maturity so that dubbed birds showed a slightly superior 
body size at 30 weeks of age, although a slightly Inferior spermatozoa count. 
Injection of pituitary extracts gave no evidence of a modified growth impulse 
but there was a higher spermatozoa count. Microphotographs of the testes of 
single birds from each of the lots are presented. 
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Time of pigment deposition in brown shelled hen eggs and in turkey eggs, 
D. C. Warren and R. M. Conrad. (Kans. Expt. Sta.). {Poultry 8ci., 21 (1942), 
No. 6, pp. 515-520, fiys. 3). — Although some of the pigment of brown shelled hens’ 
eggs was being deposited throughout the time of shell formation, it appeared 
from prematurely (‘xpelled eggs that 50-74 percent of the shell pigment was 
added in the last 5 hr. before oviposition. Turkey eggs acquired the specks at 
or near the time of laying. The pigment deposited in the shell 3, 6, 9, and 12 hr. 
after eggshell formation was first delected in the oviduct was ascertained by 
chemical m(‘tliods and densitometer readings of photographic plates. In con- 
ducting the work the bird was anesthetized with nembutal and the egg expelled 
by pressure. 

Masculine copulatory behavior in intact and castrated female rats, P. A. 

Beach and P. Rasqitin (Endocrinology, 31 (1942), No. 4, pp. 393-409, fign. 5 ). — 
Studies of tlie responses of normal and ovariectomized 9 s to receptive 9 s and S s 
showed that the masculine sexual reactions of the 9 rat are not dependent on 
ovarian hormones. 

Oogenesis and its relation to the oestrous cycle in the adult mouse, W. S. 

Bimmuoii (Jour. Endocrinol.. 3 (194^)^ No. 2, pp. 1 )1-1 'i9, pi. 1. fig.^. 2). — Study of 
the number of mitoses in the germinal epithelium of the ovary at different stages 
of the oestrous cycle in 40 mice showed tliat mitotic activity was least in 
dioestrus witli gradual rises to reach high ievels in the post-ovulation oestrus. 
Mitoses of the germinal epithelial cells, the meiosis of the primary oocyte, and 
mitoses of the secondary oocyte all take place in the i)Ost-ovulation oestrous 
period, and it is suggested that their occurrence may be rebated to a high 
oestrogen concentration in the region. 

A comimrison of the effects of two gonadotropic hormones on Immature 
fowl gonads, E. H. Herrick and C. H. Lockhart. (Kans. State Cob). (Kans. 
Acad. Sci. Trans.. 44 (19^1), pp. 413-4^9). — Intramuscular injection of Antuitrin 
and Antultrin-S into immature 9 chicks caused a greater development of ovarian 
follicles than was found in uninjected controls. There wms no significant effect 
of such treatment on the development of the S gonads. 

Seasonal variation in .semen quality of the dairy bull, R. E. Err, F. N. 
Andrews, and J. H. Hit/io\. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy Sci., 25 (1942), 
No. 9, pp. 815-826, figs. 5). — All factors studied, which included volume, con- 
centration, motility, sperm per ejaculate, sperm survival, and abnormal sperm, 
showed spring semen to be superior except in pH, which did not vary. The 
summer ejaculates were poorest and, semen produced during the fall and winter 
months did not vary significantly from the mean. The study was based on 879 
ejaculates from nine bulbs representing the four major dairy breeds and variance 
analysis of semen from four young bulls collected weekly. A bibliography on 
sperm chara(’ter and artificial insemination in cJittle is presented. 

Relation of mammogcnic lobule-alveolar growth factor of the anterior 
pituitary to other anterior pituitary hormones, ,T. P. Mixner, A. J. Bergman, 
and C. W. Turner. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). (Endocrinology, 31 (1942), No. 4, pp. 
461-466). — Comparative assays of a number of pituitary hormones for the 
mammogenic growth factor indicated that it was protein in nature but was not 
identical with the lactogenic, thyrotropic, or gonadotropic hormones. These 
studies were carried on with ovariectomized 9 mice (E. S. R., 87, p. 845). Some 
extracts high in these hormones did not give positive lobule alveolar responses. 

Dilutors for stallion and jack semen, V. R. Berliner. (Miss. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Anim, 8ci., 1 (1942), No. 4 , pp- 314-519). — A dilutor for jack and stallion 
semen for use In artificial insemination was prepared by dissolving a %-oz. 
gelatin capsule containing 5.76 gm. of glucose and 0.67 gm. of Rochelle salt in 
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100 cc. of water and adding one egg yolk free from its membrane and otlier 
materials. This dilutor produced 90 i3ercent sperm activity after 48 hr. in 30 
samples, and 86 percent pregnancies in 22 mares. Such a dilutor should be 
pasteurized and used at a temperature to avoid shock, and seemed especially 
good for storage with gradual cooling to about 0“ C. (E. S. R., 86, p. 316). 

The hydrogen-ion concentration of the semen of the bull, J. Anderson 
{Jour. Agr. 8ci. [E7igland]f 32 (1942) ^ No. 3, pp. 298-301, figs. 5). — ^The mean 
pH of 221 ejaculates of semen collected from no?*mal bulls by the use of the 
artificial vagina was 6.73±0.020. Individual dilTerences in the variance between 
11 bulls w^ere significant. Where there was a higher semen acidity a better 
motility in storage was maintained. Alkalinity induced a decrease in activity 
during storage periods. 

Studies in fertility in sheep. — II, Seminal changes affecting fertility in 
rams, R. M. G. Gunn, R. N. Sanders, and W. Granger (Austral Council Sci. and 
Indus. R('S. Bui. 184 (19 4'^) f PP- 14^* Pl^- ^9). — Artificially hot dry 

atmospheres, to which 10 rams were exposed for varying intervals up to 27 days 
with daily electiical ejaculations (E. S. R., 75, p. 822), were found to cause 
seminal degeneration varying in extent witli tlie height of the teniixjrature and 
the duration of the treatment Wlien the rams were subjected to temperatures 
higher and humidity lower than the paddock, d('generation of their semen 
occurred hi all cases in a few days and was i>rogressive at times even after the 
exposure was discontinued. Several treatments of shorter intervals led to the 
conclusion that exposures to hot temperatures of different intervals resulted in 
degeneration of the semen, which corresponded to that observed in rams sub- 
jected to hotter and colder districts of Australia. A numerical expression 
of s<‘mon characters bas('d on activity, reaction, and morphology of the sperm 
is presented. A survey of the conditions of ram semen from different regions 
siiowed that seminal degeneration was also associated with conditions causing 
fever, arsenic dipping, and nutritional deficiencies. It was observed that 
seminal degeneration occurred about 6 mo. after the greenness of pasture was 
lost and about 4 weeks after the beginning of the sustained maximum tempera- 
ture above 99° F. Regeneration was not complete until about 2 mo. after the 
unfavorable condition ceased. 

Effects of oestrogen (stilboestrol) on the sperm production of adult 
rains, M. C. Cuang (Jour. Endocrinol., 3 (1942), No. 2, pp. 192-202, figs. 4)- — 
Study of semen produclion by tw’O adult Suffolk rams from which there was absorp- 
tion of implanted stilboestrol showed that the implants caused a definite increase 
in sperm production and no decrease in sperm qualily, as has been reported for 
the rat by Ringoen.' Although ejaculations were studied 71-90 days after the 
administration of stilboestrol, there was no definite sign of ill effects. Sperm were 
ejaculated twice each day for from 50 to 100 days by eJich of the two rams. Study 
was made of the samples for amount of normal and abnormal sperm and the 
average reaction time of the rams, as well as the keeping quality and oxygen 
consumption of the spermatozoa. In two rams there were implanted from 10 to 
40 stilboestrol tablets with removal of the remaining material at later dates. 

A study of estrus and ovulation in the mare, J. N. Cummings. (Mont Expt 
Sta.). (Jour. Anim. 8ci., 1 (1942), No. PP- 309-313). — Data in addition to 
those of Andrews and McKenzie (E. S. R., 86, p. 178) are reported on oestrus 
and ovulation in 10 mares, all except 2 with foal. In the 40 oestrous periods 
observed there was an average of 11.31 days from foaling to the first signs of 
oestrus ascertained with a teaser stallion. Ovulation determined by rectal palpa- 

» Anat Rec., 72 (1938), No. 4, Sup., pp. 118-119. 
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tlon occurred an average of 17.8 days after foaling. The avornge duration of all 
oestral periods was about 5 days. The length of oestrus and dioestnis, the time 
of ovulation, or the type of oestrus had little predictive value in succeeding cycles 
when the observations were based on a single cycle. There was more variation 
in foaling oestrus than in subsequent oestral periods. 

Hormonal augmentation of fertility in sheep. — I, Induction of ovulation, 
superovulation, and heat in sheep, J. Hammond, ,7u., .1. Hammond, an<l A. S. 
Pabkes (Jour. Agr. ScL [England], 32 (19^2), No. 3, pp. 308-323 ). — Detailed data 
are reported on the condition of the ovaries, ova production, and corpora lutea of 
112 ewes slaughtered at various intervals following injection with extracts of 
anterior pituitary, pregnant mare serum, human pregnancy urine, and synthetic 
gonadotropins during oestrus and anoestrus. Extracts of horse pituitary gland, 
pregnant mare serum, and pregnant urine produced ovulation in anoestrous sheep, 
but the number of ova shed was independent of the dosage. Horse pituitary 
extracts and pregnant mare serum caused sexual receptivity only in animals 
having regressing corpora lutea. The presence of an active corpus hit cum 
usually suppressed both ovulation and heat, but horse pituitary extract a few 
days before the corpus luteum w’as due to regress, causi'd siiperovulation at the 
next heat. The number of ova washed from the vagina of animals slaughtered 
are reported. 

Isolation of adrenocorticotropic hormone from sheep pituitaricvs, (1. TI. 
Li, M. E. Simpson, and H. M. Evans. (Univ. Calif.). (Nc/caee, no (lOJiD, No. 
2i98, p. 450). — The methods for separation of adrenotropic hormone from sheep 
Iiituitaries are described, including description of two methods of biological 
standardization based on a repair of the adrenal cortex of the hypophysectomizod 
immature $ rat and the maintenance of the adrenal cort(‘x of tin' hypophysec- 
tomized $ rat. 

Relation of thyroid to mammary gland structure in tlie rat with special 
reference to the male, J. E. Smithcoks and S. L. Leonard. (Cornell Thiiv.). 
(Endocrinology, 31 (101/2), No. J/, pp. I/olf-J/OO, II ). — Thyroidectomy at 2.1 

days of age of immature normaj and castrated S rats caused inhibition of 
mammary duct growth and stimulation of alveolar development, conlirming pre- 
vious findings (E. S. R., 85, p. 469). It was impossible to tell glands from thy- 
roidectomized animals treated with oestrogen from glands of such animals treated 
with male hormone. 

FIELD CROPS 

[Field crops research in the Bureau of Plant Industry]. (Tartly coop. 
State expt. stas. et al.). (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Bpt., t9Ji2, pp. 5-0, 
9-10, 12-13, 10-11 n 21/, 25, 26, 27). — ^Accomplishments and eurnait results are re- 
ported by M. A. McCall, H. W. Barre, O. S. Aamodt, .7. 11. Mngness, E. W. 
Brandes, and W. W. Garner from breeding work with corn, wheat, oats, rice, 
grain sorghum, cotton, alfalfa, red clover and sweetclover, soybeans, brome- 
grass, potatoes, sorgo for sugar and alcohol, sugarcane, and sugar beets. The 
improved varieties Included Comanche and Pawnee, new hard red winter 
wheats high-yleldlng and resistant to leaf rust (Pawnee is also moderately 
resistant to the Great Plains strain of hessian fly) ; expansion of areas growing 
Pilot and Rival spring wheats resistant to leaf rust ; Pioneer and Wintok winter- 
resistant oats and Rangier oats resistant to crown rust and smut; disease- 
resistant rices; new grain sorghums saving harvest labor and resistant to 
chinch bugs; improved American Egyptian cotton, two new strains of sea- 
island stapling !%-!% In., and better long-staple upland cottons ; A-136, a wilt- 
resistant alfalfa; Arkan, Magnolia, Boone, and Gibson soybeans; potato varieties 
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combining resistance to diseases and insects with high yield and good market 
and cooking quality; C. P. 3*3/243, a disease-tolerant sugarcane; and U. S. 
215X216, an improved loaf siK)t resistant sugar beet. Improvements in cultural 
practices were treatment of cottonseed with Spergon replacing mercurial and 
otlier chemical dusts and reginning cottonseed to save chemicals and obtain 
linters; need of more K for cotton in rotation with peanuts and less N in 
rotation with soybeans; production, harvesting, and retting practices for hemp; 
practicing a system of deferred and rotation gi*azing to improve pastures 
damaged by overgrazing or drought ; superiority of crested wheatgrass to native 
range and other grasses in pasture experiments in the northern Great Plains; 
mixing artificial cultures with cottonse(*d meal or sand for inoculation of clovers 
in the Southeast ; satisfactory replacement of superphosphate in potato fertilizers 
with phosphates prepared without use of sulfuric acid; better sugar beet seed 
yields from projier spaclngs; and better crops of tobacco after natural weed 
fallow. Other resea rcli considered waxy starches (replacing tapioca) from corn, 
sorghum, aiid other c(‘r<Mils; tests of oats for high vitamin and high chlorophyll 
foods and feeds; establishment of a maniUi hemp fiber industry in Central 
America; plantings of sisal and honequen in Haiti, Cuba, and Mexico; and 
planting of sorgo in Louisiana for production of high-proof alcohol for explosives. 

[Field crops work in Alaska, 19:i8 — 11] (Alaska Stas. Prog. Rpt. 
193S~4l, pp. S-lt, 21~2(), 20-31, 33-36, figs. 3 ). — Experiments rei)orted on 

again (E. S. R., 81, p. 3(52 ) inciuded breeding work with wheat and l)arley ; variety 
tests with IK) ta toes, alfalfa, clover, sweetclovcr, and other forage legumes and 
grasses; observations on legumes and grasses for winter hardiness; cultural 
and fertilizer tests with grasses and legumes (E. S. R., 88, p. 43), and potatoes; 
eflCects of different fertilizers on chemical constituents of potatoes and of treble 
superphosphate on their growth and maturity under field conditions ; storage tests 
with i)otatoes; investigation of the hardiness, growth habit, and seed production 
and improvement of yellow-flowered alfalfa (Medicayo falcaia) ; and crop rota- 
tions. The average acre yields and production costs of wheat, oats, and barley, 
and oat-pea hay and silage are also recorded. 

[Field crops research by the Georgia Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A. 
and Ga. Coastal Plain Expt. Sta.). {Georgia Sta. Upt. 101/2, pp. 12-23, 29-41 r 
61-37, 62-63, 60-70, 76-76, 02-93, 94, 98-09, 99-101, 102, figs. //).— AVork with field 
crops (E. S. R., 86, p. 772) at the station, the Georgia Mountain Substation, and 
outlying fields included breeding work with cotton, wheat, oats, and peanuts; 
variety tests with corn, cotton, wheat, soybeans, i)eanuts, castor-beans, and 
potatoes; comparative yields of small grains variously fertilized; fertilizer 
experiments with cotton, corn, oats, barley, wlieat, vetch, cowpeas, Austrian 
Winter peas, Alyceclovcr, and pastures; regional cotton variety-wMlt-tests ; sources 
of P for cotton with and without gypsum; minor elements for cotton limed to 
different pll levels; nutrition of cotton, comparing ammonium and nitrate N with 
added trace elements; tests comparing treated and untreated anthracnose- 
infested cottonseed; planting tests and root knot studies with soybeans; certifi- 
cation work with potatoes; variety, planting, spacing, and curing tests with 
sweetpotatoes ; and pasture research, dealing with fertilizers, limestone, and 
irrigation for Bermuda-lespedeza pasture production, limestone on clover yields, 
single v. split applications of N for Bermuda grass and Bermuda grass plant 
studies concerned with distribution of roots and rhizomes at different soil depths 
and effects of scarification of Bermuda sod. Additional pasture studies at the 
Georgia Mountain Substation considered pasture plants, clover varieties, response 
of upland and bottom land pastures to fertilizers, value of supplemental irrigation, 
and effects of various treatments on yield and flora changes. 
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[Field crops research in Kansas, 1941-421. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Kansas Sfa. Bien. Hpt. pp. 14 , 20-26, 21-28, 30-31, 63-6ft, 65-66, 

66-61, 68 ). — Results from experiments with field crops and related agronomic 
studies (E. S. R., 85, p. 40) at the station, substations, and soil and crop experi- 
mental fields, reported on by R. W. Hoccker, S. W. Decker, A. B. Erhart, 
R. I. Throckmorton, F. E. Davidson, C. R. Porter, B. Abmoyer, W. F. Pickett, 
G. A. Dean, H. H. Laude, L. P. Reitz, E. G. Heync, E. G. Bayfield, J. W. Ziilmley, 
R. W. Jugonheimer, C. O. Gramlfiold, K. L. Anderson, A. L. Clapp, J. A. Johnson, 
Jr., J. C. Frazier, E. C. Miller, A. F. Swanson, A. L. Hallsted, L. E. Wenger, 
F. L. Timmons, L. C. Aicher, H. J. Haas, J. B. Kuska, E. II. Coles, and T. B. Stinson, 
included varietal tests with winter wheat, corn and hybrids, oats, barley, grain 
sorghum, sorgo, flax, soybeans, cowpeas, alfalfa for yield and wilt resistance, 
sweetclover, and mis<*ellan(*oiis grasses and legumes mixtures; breeding work 
with corn, wiieat, oats, barley, grain sorghum, sorgo, flax, alfalfa, buffalo grass, 
and pasture grasses; sorgbuin crosses for waxy endosperm grain; inheritance 
studies of factors affecting quality of wheat ; production tests with castor-bean 
varieties, iTerilla, sesame, and saflIow(*r: cultural (including planting) experi- 
ments with wheat, corn, barley, grain sorghum, and soybeans; storage, fertilizer, 
and variety experiments with iiotatoes; crop rotations; basin, ordinary, and 
contour listing for wheat and milo; fertilizer tests with soybeans, wheat, oats, 
corn, and sweetclover; vitamin Bi treatment on corn; studies of heat, light, and 
drought tolerance in corn, sorghum, and spring wheat; study of the relation 
betw’een the environment of the wheat crop and growth and yield ; alfalfa investi- 
gations, including correlation of root reserve storage with other physiological 
processes, time of cutting, and seed production, and v.arietal improvement, espe- 
cially for resistance to wilt and black stem; pasture research, including man- 
agement of livestock, effects of fertilizers and burning on bluestem pastures, tests 
with mixtures of cultivated grasses, effects of mowing on buffalo and blue grama 
stands, winter wheat and Sudan grass as a supplement to native grass for pasture, 
effects of time and nKjthod of seeding upon stands of native grasses, and seed 
production and germination studies with buffalo grass; weed control studies, 
including methods of killing bindweed with chlorate and other chemicals, cultiva- 
tion, smother crops, and other practices, physiological study of bindweed in rela- 
tion to its control, including development of underground roots and reserves and 
their modification by cultivation, penetration of herbicides, and seed viability; 
survey of pricklypear near Hays ; and study of the root system of hoary cress. 

[Farm crops research in Mississippi] (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 
5 {19Jf2), No. 12, pp. 1-2, 1, 8, fig. 1 ). — Experimentation with field crops is reported 
in articles entitled Louisiana [Corn] Hybrids Lead in Tests at 7 Locations, but 
Varieties Not Far Behind (p. 1) ; Hormone Treatments Showed No Benefit In 
Tests on Corn, Cotton, and Soybeans, by O. A. Leonard, J. A. Pinckard, J. F. 
O’Kelly, S. G. Brain, A. S. Ramsey, and J. W. Neely (pp. 2, 7) ; Delta Trials 
Result in High Corn Yields by Better Hybrids and Adapted Varieties, by P. W. 
Gull (p. 8) ; Hairy Vetch Yield Increased by Use of Lime, Phosphate, by G. D. 
Hoover (p. 8) ; and Rate and Analysis of Fertilizer for Maximum of Profit 
[From Cotton], by R. Coleman (p. 8). 

[Field crops research in Montana in wartime], (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Montana Sta. [Bi€n.^ Rpt. 19J^l-Jt2, pp. 12-U, 26-21, 28-29, 31-32, 42-48, 44-46, 
50, 51-53, 54, 54-5I ). — Agronomic research at the station and substations 
(E. S. R., 84, p. 612) providing contributions useful in wartime and reported 
on by A. H. Post, W. O. Whitcomb, F. M. Harrington, W. E. Polllnger, D. Hansen, 
D. V. Kopland, R. M. Williams, and F. S. Willson comprised breeding work 
with wheat, barley, oats, corn, flax, and grasses ; variety tests with corn, wheat, 
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oats, barley, fiber flax, and miscellaneous forage grasses; trials with mustard; 
fertilizer trials with potatoes, including tests with B, wheat, and sugar beets ; 
cultural (including planting) tests with crested wheatgrass and other forage 
grasses, alfalfa, wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, flax, and potatoes ; crop rotations 
on dry land and under Irrigation and variously fertilized; maximum crop- 
producing capacity of soils; grazing studies with crested wheatgrass, Alta 
fescue, and alfalfa; seeds mixtures for irrigated pasture; pasturing annual 
crops with hogs; and regrassing abandoned crophind, and other uses of crested 
wheatgrass. Research and control activities of the grain insijcction laboratory 
with agricultural seeds, and its grading and protein tests with wheat are also 
reviewed briefly. 

Effect of vitamin Ih on field crops grown on several North Carolina soils, 
W. W. WooDHousE, Jr,, and II. D. Morris. (N. C. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amor. Soc. 
Agron., 34 {194^)* 4* PP- 322-320). — AjipUcation of Ih. apparently was not 

effective in increasing yields of corn and cotton on any of six soils studied, 
except on extremely poor Durham sandy loam, and its addition to corn and 
cotton fertilizers in tlie area is not advised. 

[Field crops experiments in Oregon]. (Partly coop. U. vS. I). A.). {Oregon 
Hta. Bui. 401 {1941), PP. 10, 4M7, //8-JO, 36-58, 50-00, figs. 5).-^Progress 

results and accompli shinents are reported on from agronomic studies (E. S. R., 
82, p. 325) at the station and substations, including breeding work with wheat, 
oats, barley, i^otatoes, and grasses and legumes; crop rotations; effect on nodule 
bacteria of mixing Cerosan-treatod oats with inoculated vetch seed; seed pro- 
duction of grasses, sugar beets, alfalfa, and cover crops; tillage experiments 
and rotations with wheat ; sowing of Fairwtiy crested whetilgrass and tall 
meadow oatgrass with alfalfa to keep out “cheat” grass; and experiments on 
control of weeds in grain, Canada thistle, creeiiiiig velvet grass, and other 
noxious weeds. Sui^erior varieties or strains of wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
alfalfa, clover, vetch, svveetclover, grasses, and potatoes d(*vt‘loped or introduced 
by the station are m(*n tinned. 

[Field crops work In Pennsylvania] {Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 429 {1942), PP- 
10-11, 24-25, 34, 2). — Reports of progress are made from research concerned 

with tests of corn hybrids and open-pollinated varieties, by C. F. Noll; yield 
and winter injury tests with alfalfa varieties, breeding work with red clover, 
and seed production tests with strains of grasses, clovers, and other legumes, 
all by H. B. Miisser ; trials of soybean varieties, by C. J. Irvin ; tests of blight- 
resistant iiotato strains, by W. R. Mills; proper stages for combining wheat, 
by C. O. Cromer; drying grass seed with a cheap, efficient device employing 
infran‘d radiant energy, by J. K, Nicholas; burning red fescue tops to control 
“silvertop” and control of hot-weather grass disease with cliloranil, both by C. C. 
Wernham ; importance of white clover in bluegrass pasture, by J. W. White; and 
sources of K for cigar-leaf tobacco fertilizers, by O. B. Street. 

[Crops work in Puerto Rico in 1941] {Puerto Rico Sia. Itpt. t941, pp. 14-i^^ 
11). — ^Variety tests with sugarcane on two soil types, by A. G. Kevorkian and 
E. Hernflndez Medina; a trial of the promising lawngrass Transvaal dogtooth- 
grass {Cynodon tramvaaiemia) , by C. L. Horn ; and increase of seed of Seminole 
soybeans, by W. K. Bailey are reported on briefly. 

[Farm crops and range research] {Farm and Home Sci. [Utah Sta.], 3 
(1942), No. 4* PP- 3, 5, 6-7, 8, 10, figs. 6). — Sugar Beet Seed Becoming Important 
Farm Crop, by W. W. Owens (p. 3), mentions new production methods making 
sugar beet seed growing profitable in certain areas in Utah. Sir/ar Beet Re- 
search, by E. Carsner (pp. 5, 10) (U. S. D. A.), summarizes current activities 
in control of curly top by breeding resistant varieties, seed production, plant 
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cover studies, and physiological and jdant food investigations, all with sugar 
beets. New Segmented Sugar-Beet Seed Promises To Reduce Labor Require- 
ments of This Important Crop (p. 10) comments on a metliod to enable plant- 
ing of single seed and minimize labor in thinning. Examples of agronomic 
research with practical application to war emergeyicy problems reviewed include 
range reseeding (E. S. R., 88, p. 187), iiaslures on alkali land, e<*onomy of 
pastures, a new wilt-resistant alfalfa variety, and advantage's of Velvon barley, 
Uton oats, a new rust-resistant wheat variety, and corn hybrids found adapted 
to Utah. 

Grass— the stockman’s greatest asset, II. L. Walstkh {North Dakota Sta, 
Bimo. Bui., 5 (1042), No. 2, pp. 2-7). — Facts on grassland in North Dakota, de- 
rived extensively from research of the station, cover grassland types, composition of 
native and tame grasses and prairie hay at different growth stages, relation of 
climate to growth and adaptation, and harmful aspects of overgrazing. 

The grasses of Mauritius and Rodriguez, C. E. Hubbard and R. E. Vaughan 
{London: Waterlow d tions, 1040, pp. IIS, ftps. 16). 

A comparison of used and unused grassland mesas in the Badlands of 
South Dakota, F. Larson and W. Whitman. (U. S. 1). A. and N. Dak. Expt. 
Sta.). (Ecology, 23 (1942), No. pp. figs. 2). — Total protection main- 

tained a mixed-grass type dominated by western wheatgrass and dry land sedges, 
while combined mowing and light grazing during 40 yr. produced a short-grass 
type dominated by blue grama grass. The short-grass type produced the greatest 
density of vegetative cov(‘r, and the mixed-grass type greatest forage yield. 
Noedle-and-thread, not a major dominant on the completely protected mesa, was 
most abundant on the intermittently used mesa. Mowing and grazing apparently 
had reduced greatly amounts of this si)ecies and of Carv.D chvaharis and C. 
pennsylvanica on the mowed mesa. Forbs and woody plants, negligible on the 
protected mesa, mad(i up much of the cover on the otlu'r mesas. Acc(‘k‘ratod 
soil erosion was not evident, but the mowed mesa lacked \\n) thick plant mulch 
that was on the two other mesas. 

Improving range conditions for wartime livestock production, F. U. 
Rennek and E. A. Johnson (V. E. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1021 (1042), pp. 
[2]-fi8, figs. 14). — Range conditions are disenssed and illiistrate<l, with descrip- 
tions of characteristics of soils and forage by which the ranchers can determine 
which lands need improvement. Ways to improve range outlined include con- 
servative stocking, use of range according to seasomil growth requirements of 
forage, better distribution of livestock, and grazing the kind and class of live- 
stock for which the forage and range are best suited. 

A short-cut method for estimating grazing use, K. II. CLvnfield ( IJ. N. Dept. 
Agr., Forest Herv., Southwest. Forest and Range Expt. Sta. Note 00 (1042), pp. 5, 
fig. i).— The method described for estimating grazing use uses a relationsliip 
which, for the mixed semidesert grass type on the Santa Rita (Ariz.) Experi- 
mental Range, was established as existing between amount of a grass stand 
grazed to a stubble height of 2 in. or less, amount grazed above a 2-in. stublde 
height, and the ungrazed complement. 

The effect of boron on seed production of alfalfa, A. L. Grizzabd and E. M. 
Matthews. (Va. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1042), No. pp. 
S65-S68).— On Cecil sandy loam at Chatham, Va., application of 15 lb. per neve of 
borax resulted in production of from 82 to 184 lb. of seed per acre, while alfalfa 
receiving no borax failed to set seed. Increases in hay yields ranging from 289 
to 743 lb. per acre also were attributed to use of borax. See also an earlicM* 
note (B. S. R., 86, p. 616). 
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History of tho dovelopincnt and industrial use of barley in North Amer- 
ica, J. G. Dickson. (Uiiiv. Wis. and TJ. S. D. A.). {Amer. Brewer^ 16 (tOJfS), 
No. f , pp. 10-11, JOl 106, 108, fhj. /). 

Barley freaks, M. L. Mahtini and 11. V. Harlan. (U. S. I). A.). {Jour. 
Hercd., S3 (191/3), No. 10, pp. 3SH-S1/S, fuja. 3). — UniLSiial barleys produced in 
extensive l)reeding work at the Aberdeen (Idaho) Snbslation included the types 
named Grandpa, Fino Stripe, II(»odawn, Multillorus, Many-noded Dwarf, Mary 
Dwarf, and Lyallpur and leaf, culm, and raehis variations. 

Tho loss of nodules from legume roots and its significance, J. K. Wilson, 
(Cornell Univ.). (Jour, Aaicr. S'oe. Afjron., 81/ (191/2), No. 5, pp. 1/60-1/11, flfjft. 
3). — Wild white clover was grown under controlled conditions in the greenhouse 
to about 4 in. high and clipped periodically to about 0.5 in. high, a procedure 
probably simulating the maturing physiological conditions of many legumes and 
corresponding to defoliation received under conditions of good grazing man- 
agement. Defoliation like shading, drying out of the soil, or maturity of the idant 
caused some noduh's to he shed and subsequently to decay. At the initiation of 
new growth (he starcli in the nodule.s largely disapiieared, and if this withdrawal 
was seven' (*nough the ikkIuIcs became waterlogged and usually disintegrated. 
These phenomena might account for tho higher N content expressed as percentage 
of dry weight in old nodules and for much of the increase of N in the nonlogiimo 
growing in associiition with tlie k'gume. 

Indueiico of distribution of rainfall and temperature on corn yields in 
western Towa, K. E. Houseman and F. E. Davis. (U. S. D. A. coop. lowai State 
Col.). (Jour. Apr. Res, [U. S.], 65 (191/2), No. 12, pp. 533-51/5, fiys. 5).— The 
analysis <'overing eff('cts of both rainfall and tem]R>rature on corn yield em- 
ployed yi(‘ld (lata, 11VJ4 38, from six widely distributed townships in western 
Iowa having uniform soil and cultural conditions and containing or adjacent to 
several weather stations affording suitable weather data. Pooling of data for 
several locations in lieu of a longer series of observations desirable in Fisher’s 
method of analysis employing rainfall for short intervals seems to have been 
used successfully. Effc'cts of one additional inch of rain above normal fall for 
July and August \vas studied and a regivssion curve drawn. Regression seemed 
to be of slight aid in ('stimating corn yield. l*ractically mine of the variation 
in com yield w\as accounted for by variation in amount or distribution of rain- 
fall. Rainfall in wvsU'rn Iowa usually is near optimum. Yield appeared to be 
related more closely to tempiu-atiire than to rainfall. 

Duration of receptivciiess in corn silks, 1). F. Peterson. (Idaho Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Amcr. Soc. Agroii., S'/ (191/2), No. 4, PP- 369-311, fly. 1). — Receptive- 
ness of corn silks to pollen, as studied by seed setting, extended longer than 19 
day.s. Seed setting by 1-day-old silks was to the extent of 58 i)ercent and by 
2- to 8-day-old silks was rather uniform, averaging 91 iiercent, with subseiiuent 
decline, reaching 8 percent on silks 19 days old. 

An adequate sample of corn plots with reference to moisture and shelling 
percentages, G. F. Henry, E. E. Down, and W. D. Baten. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Amer. 8oc. Ayroii., 31/ (191/2) No. 9, pp. 111-181).— Aw experiment involv- 
ing 10 varieties was made to determine the number of ears necessary for an 
adequate sample at harvesttime of a variety for moisture content of grain and 
for shelling percentage. By use of a formula numbers of ears were found for 
different replications and varieties. An adequate sample is one such that the 
standard deviation of its mean will at most equal 5 oercent of the grand mean. 

Prehistoric maize from Caflon del Miierto, K. Anderson and F. D. Blan- 
cnARi) (Amer. Jour. Dot., 29 (191/2), No. 10, pp. 832-835, fiys. //).--The 222 ears 
of corn examiiK'd resembled in general appearance those now grown by the 
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Papago and other tribes rather than modern Pueblo corn. Most of the corn 
had floury endosperm, though a few ears were flinty. Pericarp was either red, 
colorless, or mosaic (P'*', P"'®, or p.) 

Hemp, a war crop for Iowa, C. P. Wilsie, E. S. Dyas, and A. G. Norman. 
(Coop. U. S. D. A.). {loxoa Sta. Bui. PJ,9 {lOW, pp. 585-600, figs. 8).— Informa- 
tion on the growing of hemp in Iowa (especially in 15 north-central counties), 
based extensively on experience with the crop in Wisconsin, deals with the cur- 
rent war needs; soil and fertility requirements; cultural methods and field prac- 
tices; harvesting, retting, and handling the crop; processing the fiber; contracts 
for hemp acreage; and landlord-tenant relations in hemp production. 

Seed production by kudzu (Piieraria thiuibergiana) in the southeastern 
United States during 1941, P. Tabor. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., S/f {19^2), No. 4, p. 389). — A note. 

Chemical composition and grazing value of Napier grass, Pennisetum 
purpureum Schuni., grown under a grazing management practice, R. E. 
Blaseb, W. G. Kirk, and W. E. Stokes. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., 34 (1942), No. 2, pp. 161 - 114 * fiV^- ^)- — Napier grass selections of disease- 
resistant types were established in two areas on Leon, PluinnaM*, and Alachua 
unproductive sandy soil tyiies, fertilized differently, fenced into five paddocks, 
and grazed rotationally, 1038-40. The stocking permitted the consumption of 
most grass blades In from 5 to 8 day.s, thus allowing 20 or more days between 
grazings for the grass to recover. The grass as managed for grazing contained 
more dry matter and protein than grass managed for soilage. The ungrazed 
residue (primarily stems) was inferior to consumed grass in protein, ash, Ca, 
P, fat, and fiber but slightly higher in carbohydrat(*s. Highly fertilized grass 
produced an average of 231 animal days grazing, 300 lb. of beef per acre, and 
1.60 lb. of ppin daily for the 3 yr. Grass fertilizi'd lightly averaged 155 animal 
days grazing, 210 lb. of beef, and 1.41 lb. gain daily, 193(M0. Desirability of 
using plants with uniform genotypes for grazing tests with tall growing grasses 
was shown. As managed for grazing in those experiments, Napier grass was 
very palatable and nutritious during the entire season and produced much 
higher daily gains than other grasses tested in Florida. It appeared especially 
desirable for fattening paddocks and for supplementary grazing. 

Potash deficiency symptoms in Napicrgrass, Pennisetum purpureum, 
G. W. Burton and 0. L. Lefebvre. (U. S. D. A. and Ga. Coastal Plain and Ga. 
Expt. Stas.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 4* PP- 312-315, figs. 2 ). — 
Formation of irregular brown spots on Naiiier grass leaves and sometimes “fir- 
ing” of leaf tips and margins was a reasonably dependable index of K starvation. 
Very leafy strains developed K-deflciency symptoms earlier and to a greater de- 
gree than less leafy types. The high K requirement of Napier grass could be 
suppliwl with rather large quantities (200 lb. piT acre) of KCl. Severe K-dcfl- 
ciency symptoms have been developed by velvetbeans following Napier grass in 
rotation. 

Observations on the flowering habits of four Paspalum species, G. W. 
Burton. (TJ. S. 1). A. and Ga. Coastal Plain and Ga. Expt. Stas.). (Amer. Jour. 
Bot., 29 (1942), No. 10, pp. 843-848, figs. 3). — The blooming liehavior of Dallis 
grass (P. dilatatum), Vasey grass (P. urxnlld), Bahia grass ( P. notatum), and 
P. mcUacophyllum as related to certain climatological factors is presented. 

[Potato and sweetpotato research] (Kans. State Hort. Soc. Bien. Rpt., 46 
(I 94 O- 4 I), PP- 99-126, 201-223, 229-255, figs. 5). — Papers of Interest to specialists 
include Irish Potato Disease and Insect Control by Breeding Varieties Resistant 
to Their Attacks, by F. J. Stevenson (pp. 99-107), and Improving Profits on Sweet 
Potatoes Through Increased Yields and Higher Quality, by V. R. Boswell (pp. 
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117-126), (both U. S. D. A.) ; Report on Potato Experimental Work — Irrigation, 
Varieties, and Fertilizers (pp. 109-115), Progress Report on 1941 Irish Potato 
Investigations (pp. 207-213), and DistrilMition of Kansas Potatoes (pp. 235-243), 
all by S. W. Decker, The Prevention of Ring Rot Infection in Potato Seed Stocks 
(pp. 219-223), and Prevention of Sweet Potato Diseases (pp. 251-255), both by 
O. H. Elmer, and Storage Conditions for Kansas Potatoes, by II. R. Fox (pp. 
229-234) (all Kans. Expt. Sta.) ; and The Bacterial Ring Rot Situation in the 
United States (pp. 215-218), and Tlie Production of Early Irish Potatoes (pp. 
245-249), both by C. H. Metzger. 

Some cold storage studies of Kansas potatoes, F. L. Parsons {Kansas Sta. 
Bui. 310 {1942), pp. IS, fi{j8. 4). — In 1939-41, data were obtained on shrinkage and 
deterioration. Relationships between humidity, temperatures, and evaporation in 
relation to slirinkage and deterioration also were observed in separate cold- 
storage rooms. 

Storage of potatoes of U. S. No. 1 quality was deemed preferable to storing 
the lower grades. Deterioration and shrinkage during cold storage were severe 
where decay and sun damage were .among the tuber (h‘f(‘cts. Since about onc- 
half the total shrinkage of good potatoes in cold storage over a G-mo. period will 
occur during the first few weeks, sacks of potatoes should contain from 193 to 
106 lb. (depending on the storage p<Miod) if the markc't of 190-lb. .sacks of pota- 
toes out of stoj-age is d(‘sii ed. With ideal cold-storage conditions and U. S. No. 
1 potatoes, use of closely woven cotton sacks will decrease the weight shrinkage 
compared with potatoes in burlap or open-mesh sacks. Where quality is uni- 
formly good, shrinkage in weight of washed arid clean unwashed potatoes is 
about the same, whereas washed potatoes of low grade shrink more and de- 
teriorate faster than unwashed potatoes in cold storage. Triumphs shrank 
slightly less than (X)bblers. Ultraviolet ray treatment had no effect on the 
keeping quality of potatoes with certain common defects. 

For best results, potatoes evidently should be placed in cold-storage rooms 
where circulation of air is enough to prevent condensation of moisture on the 
tubers after the first week or two of storage. T.ess shrinkage and minimum de- 
terioration will occur if the relative humidity remains fairly uniform at from 
85 to 90 percent. The most sati.sfactory cold-storage temperatures for potatoes 
are near 45“ F. Temperatures below 40° over a long period may cau.se changes 
in flavor. 

Cold storage of potatoes may be desirable to avoid selling on a temporarily 
glutted market, to remove field heat or to condition the tubers to carry satis- 
factorily to market, and to store for a longer period and to market the potatoes 
locally through established outlets when potatoes are ordinarily shipped in. See 
also earlier notes (E. S. R., 86, p. 546; 87, p. 298). 

Comparative yields of transplanted and direct sown rice, C. R. Adair, 
H. M. Beachell, N. E. Jodon, L. L. Davis, and J. W. .Tones. (U. S. D. A. and 
Ark., Calif., La., and Tex. Expt. Stas.). {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 84 (1942) No. 
2, pp. 129-137). — ^Average yields of Caloro rice, 1937-39, from direct seeding, as 
practiced in the United States, were significantly higher in Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia than from transplanting, the Oriental method. Early Prolific also aver- 
aged higher from direct seeding than from transplanting in Louisiana, California, 
and Texas, and so did Arkansas For tuna in Arkansas and Louisiana. None of 
the varieties at any of the four rice stations averaged significantly higher when 
transplanted than when sown direct. 

Milkweeds and natural rubber, O. A. Stevens {North Dakota Sta. Bimo. Bui., 
3 {1942), No. 2, pp. 11-15, figs. 4). — A popular discussion of milkweeds {Asclepias 
spp.) and other plants secreting latex or containing rubber. Including dogbanes, 
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Euphorbia spp., the ehicory group, mulberry family, and sucli plants as guayule, 
Colorado rubber plant, and rabbi thrushes. 

Edible soybean — a food crop for Hawaii, C. G. Lennox {Hawaii. Planters' 
Rcc. [Hawaii. Sugar Planters' Sta.], /fO {t9Jf2), No. 2, pp. J:i9-/oS, figs. 7), — Cul- 
tural requirements for soybeans for food and forage are outlined, with remarks 
on the status of the crop, its products, use as food (including recipes), nutri- 
tional value of green edible soybeans, varieties, and insect pests and diseases. 
Acre yields of green shelled beans, in preliminary tests, ranged from 3,050 to 
4,450 lb. The croi)s’ response to length of day may be important in choice of 
varieties. Current recommendations are to plant Hokkaido, Emperor, and 
Imperial in March and April, and these varieties and Hahto in July and August; 
TTahto, Sac, and Seaweed in May and June; and Seminole and Giant Sj^ckled in 
September through February. 

Comparison of the olficiciicy of single applications with repeated top 
dressings of nitrogenous fertilizers in increasing the yield of dry matter, 
nitrogen, and vitamin C (ascorbic acid) of Sudan grass, F. L. Wynd. (Ilniv. 
III.). {Plant Physiol.. 17 {191/2). No. 1/. pp. 61/5-6 51). — The relative efficiencies of 
ammonium sulfate and phosphate on Brennan fine sandy loam were studied 
when a given amount was added at seeding time and wlum part was applied 
at seeding and the rest as a later top dressing. The first cutting of grass was 
made at 25 days after planting and the second It days later. The greater 
efficiency per unit of added N for increasing total dry-matter yiidd was found 
when all the fertilizer was applied at seeding time, and the phosphate was 
significantly more efficient than the sulfate. The greater efficiency per unit of 
added N for increasing the recovery of N by the t>vo cuttings was also obtained 
with the single application of fertilizer, and here again phosphate was the 
more efficient material. 

As to vitamin C, its total yield became less with increases in dry-matter yield 
and N recovery by the crop. H(»re, the greater efficiency per unit of N added 
was found when part of the fertilizer was-ai>pli(‘d at seeding and part just after 
the first cutting, and with the sulfate over the phosphate. A tentativi* explana- 
tion is offered relative to the comparative efficiency of N fertilizers based on 
their distribution throughout the soil jjrofile and on the depth of the i)lant 
root system. 

Plant hormone treatment of .sugar beet seed, S. B. Nuckous. (U. S. D. A.). 
{Sugar. 37 {19^2). No. .9, pp. 22-23). — Treatments of .sugar beet seed with Hor- 
modin “A,” thiamin hydrochloride (vitamin B,), honey, and with Hormodin 
powders did not, at the rates used, result in any significant improvement in acre 
yields of roots, in sucrose percentages, or in acr(i yields of gross sugar. 

The distribution of mineral elements in the sugar beet as influenced by 
different preceding crops, W. E. Cakuson. (Mont. Expt. Sta.). {Soil ScL. 51/ 
(1942). No. 6. pp. 1/25-1/37). — Nutrition of sugar beets as intluenced by four pre- 
ceding crops was followed i)rogiessively through the growing .season at Huntley. 
Acre yields of clean beets were 17.5 tons on potato ground, 15 after beans, 9.5 
after alfalfa, and 8.5 tons on beet ground. The amounts of all minerals usually 
increased from the first to last samplings. Early rapid adsorption of nutritmts 
by sugar beets after beans and potatoes might account for their superiority as 
preceding crops. P appeared to be the limiting factor of growth after the four 
preceding crops. Its deficiency was greatest after beets and alfalfa and least 
after beans and potatoes. The cation balance in tojjs and roots was altered by 
growth of different preceding crops. 

A study of optimum crop length, R. J. Bohden and F. C. Denison {Hawaii. 
Pla/nters' Bee. [Hawaii. Sugar Planters' Sta.\, 1/6 {191/2). No. 3. pp. 119-137. figs. 
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15). — Monthly growth rates of II 309 sugarcane were influenced differentially by 
the month of starting the crops. Crops started nearer midyear made a uniform 
monthly elongation thereafter, whereas winter-started crops showed subsequent 
seasonal effects appearing as botli high and low peaks on growth curves. Rates 
of growth for stalks of all ages w'ere highest between July and October. Age 
effects, regardless of seasonal effects, w'ere shown as an almost straight-1 iru* 
reduction in elongation between 8 and 25 mo. Numbers of millable stalks at 
harvest were not influenced by month of start or age at harvest; average length 
and weight of stalks were affected by the changing status of stalk poinilation, 
(Crusher juice analyses were influenced by age at harvest, (*. g., the P percent 
increased with an increase in age, and both X and K decreast'd in concentrations 
as crops became older at liarvest. 

The crops started in midseason gave yields superior to those starting earlier 
or later, regardU'ss of age at harvest. The rate at which cane was produced 
by plant crops fell off sharply after 22 mo., but ratoons continued to make cane 
at a uniform rate up to 25 mo. Although cane quality continued to improve 
with age up to 25 mo., sugar yields followed tlie trends in cane yields. The 
('ptimum age to harvest II 109 evidently was at 22 mo. for plant cane and at 25 
mo. for ratoons, regardless of the time of starting the crop. 

The first application of nitrogen, R. J. Rorden {Hawaii. Plantvrn' Hcc. 
[Hawaii. Sugar J^hwters' »S7a.], Jf6 (JO/fZ), A'o. 5, pp. lOZ-tO), figs. 2). — Develop- 
nu'iit of an excellent crop of 32-8560 sugarcane in a 4-mo. period on a low-N 
Makikl soil during the best growing weather of the year from application of 
40 lb. of N per acre suggested that a much larger initial amount is probably 
excessive and may be used ineflSlcicntly by the crop. See also earlier notes 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 218). 

Sugar cane investigations in progress at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Puerto Rico, J. A. H. Nolla (/I .sec. TcV. Asuvnreros 
Cuba, Proc. Ann. Mtg., 1'* pp. Sl-37). 

The time and rate of nutrient absorption by ilue-cured tobacco, A. L. 
Grizzaju), II. U. Davies, and L. R. Kangas. (Va. Expl. S(a.). {Jour. Amrr. Nor*. 
Agron., 3} No. pp. 327-3S9, fig. J ). — In experiments wdth flue-cured 

tobacco (E. S. R., 85, p. 610) at Chatham, Va., in 1939 and 1940, differences 
in crop yield and value per acre duo to different fertilizer treatments usually 
were of doubtful sigiiiflcance. Improvement in yield and value oc^airred when 
one-half of the K was withheld and used as a side dressing 21 days after set- 
ting out the plants. Absorption of plant food and development of tobacco 
proceeded slowly during early growth stages (0-35 days) after trnnsplauting, 
in contrast to the very rapid rates during later jicriods (36-63 days) ; N 
absorption was relatively low during the last interval of growth (50-63 days), 
while absorption of the other nutrients was high. This emphasized the imiwr- 
tance of having available during the latter part of the growing season plenty 
of nutrients, except N, which should be low during the last 2 weeks. Nutrients 
contained in the sap, ab.sorption of nutrients per acre by the crop, and chemi- 
cal composition of leaves and stalks are tabulated for transplants and for 
growth intervals of 0-21 days, 22-35, 36-49, and 50-63 days. 

Quality characteristics of hard red winter wheat varieties grown in coop- 
erative plot and nursery experiments in the hard red winter wheat region 
in 1940 , M. A. IUrmore, K. F. Finney, and M. E. McCluggage. (Coop. Kans. 
Expt Sta.). {If. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., 1942, pp. [/1-fJ/, figs. 11).— 
Quality characteristics of plat and nursery samples of wheat varieties grown in 
1940 in cooperation with State experiment stations, as determined in milling, 

51610.1 — 43 4 
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chemical, and baking studies, are tabulated and discussed, together with averages 
for the 1938-40 crop nursery samples, llrief reports are also made on special 
research on the pearling test, micromilling and baking, hr ornate response and 
requirement, mixing time, protein content and loaf volume, loaf volume at ab- 
normal protein levels, viscosity as a measure of hard wheat quality, and colloidal 
investigations. 

Quality studies of wheat varieties grown in the Western region in 1041, 
O. C. FIF1KT.D, H. C. Fellows, T. F. TTartsing, U. Weaver, .1. F. TIayes, K. 
IIOFFECKER, aud B. E. Rotugeb (Z7. 8. Dept. Agr., liur. Plant InduR. and Agv. 
Market. Admin., 19^2, pp. 17). — Milling, baking, physical, and chemical charac- 
teristics were determined on about 90 samples of wheat varieties grown at 
experiment stations in 1941 and on 9 composite samples representing each of 
the principal grades of white wheat received on 3 commercial markets. The 
spring wheats with hard texture, e. g.. Marquis, Merit, and White Federation, 
were generally lowest in acre yield and highest in protein content. The carot- 
enoid content of grain was higli for all club varieties exce])t Elgin. Varieties 
of other classes usually high are Onas, Federation, and Rex. Excellent yellow^ 
loaf cakes were made from all varieties with a high particle size Index, 
incuding Irwin Dicklow, Lemhi, Federation, Onas, Baart, Rex, Hymar, and 
Triplet. Varieties consistently making good cookies have all had nu'dium to 
high pearling indices. The best bread, in general, was made from hard red 
spring and certain white varieties, including Marquis, Merit, White Federa- 
tion, Baart, and Idaed. Among winter wheats, the hard red winter and the 
white wheats — Rex, Kharkof, and Turkey selection (C. I. 11530) — made the 
best bread. 

North Dakota w^hcat quality in 1942: Some preliminary observations on 
several hard red spring wheat varieties, R. H. Harris (North Dakota 8ta. 
Bimo. Bui., 5 (191/2), No. 2, pp. 20-27 ). — Hard red spring wheats produced at the 
different substations in North Dakota in 1942 have been high in test weight 
and vitreous kernel content, kernels plump and well-filled, and the grades 
excellent because of high bushel weight and absence of visible damage. Wheats 
examined in 1942 are distinctly lilgher in test weight, flour yield, and wheat 
protein content tlian 1941 samples of the same varieties gn)wn at Edgeley 
and Fargo. Varietal differences are mentioned. 

Nut grass eradication studies. — III, The control of nut grass, Cyperus 
rotundus L., on several soil types by tillage, E. V. Smith and E. L. Mayton. 
(Ala. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 31/ (191/2), No. 2, pp. 131-1,59 ). — 
Cooperative tillage exi)eiim(*iits on 10 soil tyiies, 1938 and 1939, showed that 
nutgrass (E. S. R., 79, p. 190) can be nearly eradicated from soils ranging in 
texture from sandy loam to plastic clay by plowing at 3-week intervals during 
two successive growing seasons. If a clean-cultivated crop is planted the next 
year and tlie few remaining tubers removed as they sprout, eradication will be 
complete. Results comijarable to those with a turn plow followed plowing 
with a scrape (sweep) or a tractor disk, while a light, horse-drawn disk was 
unsatisfactory. Unsatisfactory results on an area of low, poorly drained clay 
indicated that tillage methods should not be used for nutgrass control on areas 
likely to remain wet long. 

Ecological aspects of the pricklypear problem in eastern Colorado and 
Wyoming, G. T. Turner and D. F. Costello. (U. S. D. A. coop. Colo. State 
Col.) (Ecology, 23 (191/2), No. 1/, pp. 1/19-1/20, fig^- 5).— The distribution, char- 
acteristics, reproduction, and growth adaptations of pricklypear (B. S. R., 86, 
p. 325), and its reaction to drought, insects, rodents, soil drifting, and grazing 
are described from extensive studies in the region. 
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[Horticultural investigations by the Bureau of Plant Industry] (17. 8 . 
Dept, Agr.y Bur. Plant Indus. Itpt., 1942, pp. 10-11, 14 -I 6 , 17, 19-21). — Included 
are progre^^s reports on investigations under the direction of I). M. Crooks, J. R. 
Magness, B. Y. Morrison, and E. W. Brandcs dealing with the production of drug 
plants, the use of castor oil to replace tung oil, tlui production of substitute 
tanning plants, the growing of dry -land gardens, nitrogen requirements of apple 
trees, new spray materials for control of apple scab, development of new peacli 
varieties, the relation of K deficiency to composition of oranges, the breeding of 
chestnuts resistant to bliglit, production of healthy tomato plants for northern 
shipment, the breeding of lettuce varieties, carbon dioxide treatment of cherries 
for shipment, importation of strategic plant materials, identification of plant 
materials, the use of sphagnum moss for growing seedlings, selection and propa- 
gation of high-yielding resistant strains of tlie hevea rubber tree, .and the testing 
of various plants as potential sources of rubber. 

[Horticultural investigations in the Southern States] (i4««oc. South. Agr. 
Workers Proc., J,3 {1942), pp. 171-178, 174, 175-767).— Abstracts of the follow- 
ing papers are listed in these proceedings: Genetics of Cultivated Cucuml)er, 
by C. F. Poole (pp. 171-172) (U. S. D. A.) ; Breeding Cucumbers and Musk- 
melons for the South, by ,7. M. Jecd^ins, Jr. (p. 172), and Tin? Effect of the 
Number of Plants Per Hill and Hill-Spacing on the Fruiting Behavior of tlie 
CantalouiK?, by 0. B. Garrison (pp. 172-173) (both S. C. Expt. Sta.) ; Preliminary 
Results Obtained in the Use of Phosphorus as Compared With Other Fertilizers 
With Tung Trees, by S. R. Greer (p. 174) (Miss. Sta.) ; The Use of a Mist 
Spray in Rooting Ruhus S'ingle-Bud Stem Cuttings, by S. H. Yarnell and H. T. 
Blackhurst (p. 175) (Tex. Sta.) ; Root and Shoot Production by Young Pecan 
Trees Treated With Indole-Butyric Acid at the Time of Transplanting, by 
A. C. Gossard (p. 175) (U. S. D. A.) ; Peach Cultural Tests, Including Sods 
and Clean Culture, by A. J. Olney and W. D. Armstrong (p. 176) (Ky. Sta.) : 
Breeding Strawberries for the South, by J. C. Miller (p. 177) (La. Sta.) ; 
Nutrition of Strawberries in the Upi)er South, by M. M. Parker (pp. 177-178) 
(Va. Truck Sta.) ; B?*eeding Raspberries for tlie South, by B. D. Drain (p. 178) 
(Tenn. S'ta.) ; Results of Breeding Work With the Muscadine Grape, by E. F. 
Savage (p. 179) (Ga. Sta.) ; Vitamin C Content of Snap Beans and Cabbage, 
by B. L. Wade and C. F. Poole (pp. lSD-181) (U. S. D. A.) ; and The Vitamin 
Content of Peaches, by L. O. Van Blaricom (p. 181) (S. C. Sta.). 

[Horticultural studies by the Georgia Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(Georgia Sta. llpt. 1942, pp. 4U 7^, 77, 98-94, 94-98, 99). — ^Reports are presented 
on the breeding of a new sweet corn — Cherokee ; breeding watermelons for wilt 
resistance; breeding tomatmis for resistance to nematodes, Fusarium wilt, and 
Srotoria leaf spot; storage of fruits and vegetables; collard breeding; trans- 
planting solutions for pimiento pepper plants; variety tests with snap beans 
and garden peas; dahlia variety trials; peach fertilizer tests; cover crops for 
peach orchards; growth and distribution of peach roots; effect of pruning on 
peach root development; testing of peach varieties; the use of preharvest 
chemicals on the iieach; sawdust mulch for strawberries; tests of strawberry 
and raspberry varieties; effect of fertilizer on strawberry yields; and culture 
of the blueberry. 

Studies reported from the Mountain Substation include lettuce and garden 
pea trials, tests of herbs, and the use of overhead irrigation on vegetables. 

[Horticultural investigations by the Kansas Station] {Kansas Sta. Bicn. 
Rpt. 1941 - 42 , pp. 19-20, Sl-S4)> — Included are comments on the progress of 
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studies by E. Abmeyer, R. I. Throckmorton, W. F. Pickett, G. A. Dean, R. J. 
Barnett, G. A. Filinger, S. W. Decker, C. J. Birkeland, and L. R. Quinlan on the 
cultural needs of apple trees, the use of lime-sulfur for control of apple scab, 
the use of preharvest sprays to delay drop of apples, the mulching of straw- 
berries, the effect of wax emulsions on newly transplanted conifers, the selec- 
tion of cold-resistant French crab seedlings, relation of orchard site and mulch 
treatment to winter injury, testing new varieties of tree fruits, electrolytic 
resistance as a measure of hardiness in brambles, variety tests of vegetables, 
gas injury^ of greenhouse plants, relation of leaf structure to rate of photo- 
synthesis in fruit trees, variety tests of herbaceous perennials, and the effects 
of the November 1040 freeze on trees and shrubs. 

I Horticultural studies by the Montana Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
i^[ont^lna Sta. [Bien.] Rpt. 19Jt1-42, pp. 32-33, 43-U, 5/^).— Included are brief 
progress reports on the culture of the tomato, onion, cucumber, and squash, the 
use of commercial fertilizers for vegetables and fruits, and tomato and sweet 
corn varieties for Montana, all by F. M. Harrington ; boric acid for apples and 
cherries, the value of leguminous cover crops for sweet cherry trees, and the 
desirability of limiting the iK'riod of clean cultivation in the (‘h(‘rry orchard, 
all by W. E. Pollinger ; and the testing of trees and shrubs for shelterbelt uses, 
and methods of transplanting shelterbelt seedlings to increase survival, both 
by R. M. AVilliams. 

[Horticultural studies by the Oregon Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
( Oregon 8ta. Bui 40 I (1941), pp. 35-36, 39, 42-43. 54 . 55, 62, 66-61, figs, 5).— Infor- 
mation is presented on studios of the effect of ethylene on the rii)ening of fruit, 
pollination of the pear, naphthaleneacetic acid to prevent fruit drop, the rela- 
tion of pruning to pear production under differential soil moisture treatments, 
variety tests with blackberries, culture of the hop (including a labor schedule), 
variety trials with vegetables, the effect of boron on certain vegetables, the 
storage of rose plants, and the balling of nursery stocks. 

[Horticultural studies by the Pennsylvania Station] (Vcnusylvanki Sta. 
Bui 429 (1942), pp, 17-19, 23, 35-37, figs. 2). — Included are reports on various 
studies, by C. O. Dunbar, W. S. Clarke, .Tr., R. D. Anthony, F. G. Merkle, E. C. 
Dunkle, W. R. Whit acre, F. N. Fagan, W. S. Beach, E. M. Rahn, C. E. Myers, 
J. W. Siiidcn, G. J. Stout, and C. A. Thomas, on the use of Ladino clover and 
other plant materials as orchard cover crops, the relation between orchard 
cover sites and low-temperature injuries, sources of N for the orchard, the 
need of phosphorus and iK)tash to maintain cover crop growth, the harmful 
effects of continuous cultivation in the apple orchard, the need of wise use 
of fertilizer in the orchard during the emergency, the harmful effect of bruising 
on the condition of apples, the beneficial effect of drying soil on the control 
of damping-off injury to seedlings, the testing of vegetable varieties Including 
the Penn State Bullhead cabbage and Pennheart tomato, the composting of 
manure for mushroom culture, the possibility of overirrigating vegetables grow- 
ing on heavy soil, the value of starter solutions in tomato production, and the 
fumigation of greenhouse beds to control symphilids. 

[Horticultural studies by the Puerto Rico Station] (Puerto Rico 8ta. Rpt. 
1941 , PP- 3-5, 7, 10, II-I 4 , 15-17, IS). — Information is given on the progress of 
studies on the culture, pollination, and breeding of vanilla plants, by A. G. 
Kevorkian and E. Herndndez Medina; varieties of coffee (coop. P. R. Univ. 
Sta.), by J. Guiscafrd Arrillaga and L. A. G6mez; the culture of Cinchona, by 
Kevorkian ; the growing of ginger and other miscellaneous spice crops. Including 
nutmeg, Ceylon and Malaya cinnamon, tonka-beans, and black pepper, by 
G. Alemar, Jr., and W. Pennock; the propagation (by A. Lee and A. Arroyo) 
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and utilization (by J. K. Alvis) of bamboo for fishing rods; the culture of head 
lettuce and the production of cantaloup and lima bean seeds, both by W. K. 
Bailey ; the culture and physiology of rotenone-producing croi)s such as Dan is 
elliptUia and Lonchovarputi nicou, by II. II. Moore and M. A. Jones; and the 
testing and propagation of newly introduced plants and the occurrence of 
polyembryony in the mango, both by O. L. Horn. 

Early gardens best started during winter, L. It. Farisii {Miss. Farm Res. 
[Mississippi Sta.], 5 No. 12 , pp. 1 , 8). — Late fall or early winter was 

found to be a favorable season for plowing and preparing the soil for early 
vegetable gardens. Some of the more hardy species may be planted in January 
and February in Mississippi. The details of oi)erations are discussed. 

Asparagus production, 11. C. Thompson (New York: Orange Judd Fuh. Co., 
10^2, pp. Wf, figs, 12).— This book was prepared by a inenil)er of the staff of the 
[New York] Cornell Experiment Station and presents up-to-date information on 
the principles and practices of asimragus production. 

A study of the tliiic of development of the fibrous slieath in the sidewall 
of edible snap bean pods with respect to quality, F . (1 Stark, Jr., and C. II. 
Mahonky. (Md. Expt. Sta.). (Awicr. Soc. Ilort. Sci. Fror., J/l (lVJ/2), pp. JJJ - 
S 59 , figs. 2). — Histological studies of Giant Stringless Green Pod and Bountiful 
bean j)ods Indicated that the tissue, which has been termed the liber of the side 
wall and parchment, i.s actually the inesocarp. The tissue begins as a one-cel U*!! 
layer of parenchyma and later develoijs into a region of several cells in thickness. 
An increase in width of the inner inesocarp occurs in a constant proportion for 
both varieties until the pods attain the No. 5 sieve size. Cool temperatures and 
high rainfall had a d(*pre.ssing effect on incTea.scd cell wall thickness. The thick- 
ening of the cell walls of the inner inesocarp in pods grown in 1940 was entirely 
hemicellulose, with no lignin found. 

The effect of storage on the betaiiin and sucrose content of garden beets 
(Beta vulgaris) and its importance in a breeding program with this crop, 

L. C. Curtis. (Conn. [New Haven J Exi)t. Sta.). (Amer. Foe. Hort. Sci. Froe., 
4 i ( 1942 ), pp. 370 - 374 y figs. 2 ). — Analyses of beet roots grown from seed sown 
July 26 and hJirvested September 30 and then pla(;ed in storage at Jo®, 40°, and 
50° F. showed an increase in sucrose and a decrease in betanin during the first 
2 weeks. Roots from seed sown April 29 and dug on July 15 showed no such 
initial increase in sucrose but rather a gradual decrease up to 21 weeks when 
there was an appreciable decline. Tliere was a significant increase in betanin 
at the end of 2 and 6 Nveeks, followed by a drop at the twelfth w’eek. It is sug- 
gested that plant breeders might easily be de<*eived as to the potential value of 
their beet stocks unless analyses are made at a definite stage, pnTerably imme- 
diately after harvest. 

The effect of manures, nitrogen compounds, and growth-promoting sub- 
stances on the production of branched roots of carrots, G. J. Raleigh. 
(Cornell Univ.). (Atner. Soc. Ilort. SH. Proc., 4^ { I 9 ', 2 ), pp. 3 ^ 7 - 332 , figs. 2). — 
Cow or horse urine applied with complete nutrient solutions to carrots growing in 
sand so as to supply 1 ptu-cent or more of urine caused marked branching of the 
roots. Manures that contained no urine had relatively little effect. Urea, 
ammonium hydroxide, and ammonium carbonate all caused branching that could 
not be distinguished from that caused by urine. A number of growth-promoting 
substances used in varying dilutions did not produce typical branching. I/i the 
field, chicken manure, cow manure containing urine, and horse mtinure containing 
urine caused some branching of the roots, but the results were variable and not 
conclusive. In greenhouse experiments a mixture of cow manure and cow urine 
caused branching of soil-grown carrots. 
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Effect of temperature and photoperiod on seedstalk development in car- 
rots, El Sayed Saks and H. C. Thompson. (Cornpll Univ.). (A?/icr. Soc, Hart. 
8ci. Proc., 41 {1942), pp. S4S-349 )- — Freiieh Forcing carrots sown June 27 and 
dug October 1 wore and placed in dilTeront t(‘niporatures and light dura- 

tions. All plants that \vere subjected to 40°-r)0° F. for 15, 30, 45, or 60 days 
developed seedstalks or flower buds when grown later at 60°-70° under normal 
day length. Check plants which did not receive any low-temperature treatment 
did not develop flower primordla when grown at 70°-80®. The normal length of 
day was slightly more favorable for flower bud formation than was continuous 
light. It is conceded that length of day is not a very important factor in the 
initiation of flowering in the carrot. Where carrots were placed in storage at 
35®, 40®, and 50®, subsequently potted, and placed in the greenhouse at 50“-60®, 
60®-70°, and 70°-80®, the best results as to flowering were obtained in the lots 
grown at 50®-G0®. Preliminary storage at 40® was more favorable than either 
35® or 50°, and 50® was better than 35®. 

Some effects of calcium and nitrogen upon peas, R. A. Schroedeb. (Mo. 
Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Soc. Jlort. Sci. Proc., 41 (1942), pp. 375-377).— Peas of 
the Little Marvel variety, grown in 1-gal. jars lilled with subsoil of the Putman 
silt loam series modified with quartz .sand to improve the texture, were supplied 
with different amounts of calcium and nitrogen along with an otherwise adequate 
nutrient solution. Nodnlation was increased as the exchangeable calcium was 
increased up to 12 millieipiivalonts at both levels of nitrogen used. However, at 
each calcium level there was a significant increase in the number of nodules 
produced at the higher nitrogen level. Dry weights of the peas were increased 
significantly by inoculation In all except one treatment. 

The effect of inoculation on maturity of canning peas in New York 
State, A. W. Hofer and J. K. Wilson. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta. and Col. Agr.). 
(Soil Sci. Soc. Aincr. Proc, 6 (1941), pp. /cS3-/Sd).— Under New York conditions 
inoculated strips of peas may mature earlier, later, or at the same time as unin- 
oculated strips. There is no marked tendency toward delayed maturity of inoc- 
ulated peas in New York as lias been reixirted els(‘wliere, and no factors have been 
found which will correlate with the earliness or lateness of the inoculjited plats 
as compared with the controls. The only possibility is that on fields where inocu- 
lation produces a distinct yield response there may be a greater tendency toward 
delayed maturity of inoculated peas. The failure of inoculation to delay maturity 
in New York may pos.sibly be explained, in part, by the fact tliat the pea nodule 
organism seems to be well distributed in the soils of the State, so that the effects 
of inoculation might well be less striking than in soils whore the pea nodule 
bacteria do not occur naturally in such large numbers. 

[Studies with canning peas in Alaska] (Alaska Stas. Prop. Rpt. 1938- 
4if pp. 25-25).— Included are the results of studies of fertilizer requirements 
and on the rates of seeding. 

A chemical test for pungency In peppers, S. V. Ting and K. C. Babbons. 
(Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci,. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 504-508, fig. 1; 
aJ)8. in Michigan Sta. Qmrt. Bui., 25 (1942), No. 2, p. 775).— Taste tests for 
pungency in peppers were found un.satisfactory. A chemical test was devised in 
which a sample of the dried and ground fruit was treated with ether to extract 
the pungent principle, capsaicin, and the extract in turn was treated with a 1- 
percent solution of vanadium oxytrichlorlde in carbon tetrachloride until no 
further color change occurred. Sweet pepper extracts showed no green color 
reaction, while pungent peppers varied from a greenish yellow to a dark green 
as the content of capsaicin increased. 
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Propagation of sage by cuttings, W. L. Doean and A. M. Davis. (Mass. 
Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Nurseryman, 76 (1942), No. 5, p. i2).— Cuttings taken in 
winter rooted well without trealmenl if inserted in sand-peat or even in sandy 
soil. Rooting was hastened and somewhat improved if the bases of the cuttings 
were immersed for 24 hr. in dilutions of napthaleneacetic or indolebutyric acid 
before placement in the sand-peat mixture. No bottom heat was provided, but the 
night temperature of the air was held at about 70° P. 

Further studies on the effect of topping young tomato plants on fruit 
set and yield, K. C. Westovek. (W. Va. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8oi. 
Proc., 41 (i942), pp. 286-288, fig. 1 ). — Tliis continuation of an earlier study 
(E. S. R., 87, I). 223) showed that innehing Ihe main stem above the second leaf 
node about 2 weeks before tin' plants were set in the field reduced the early yields 
of the Early Baltimore and Marvelous varieties. As the s<*ason advanced, the 
yield differences decreased and lacked signilicance. Plants widely spaced in the 
fiats or by potting were more productive than closely spaced ones. 

Deciduous orchards, W. H. Ciiandleu (Philadelphia: ]jpa d Fehiger, 1942, 
pp. 4^8, figs. 109 ). — Prepared by a member of the staff of the California Experi- 
ment Station, this text discusses fruit production from the basis of research find- 
ings of w’orkers in various fields. 

A preliminary study of the manganese content of the leaves of some 
•deciduous fruit trees, E. Epstun and 0. Lilleland. (TTnlv. Calif.). (Amer. 
8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc.. 41 (1942), pp. 11-18. fig. 1 ). — A chlorosis of peach leaves, 
identified as a manganos(' deti( iency, was found to be associated usually with a 
manganese content in the leaves of less than 17 p. p. m. The range in Elberta 
peach leaves in June and Jul^ was from 6 to 293 p. p m., suggesting a high luxury 
consumption of manganese in certain orchards. Changes in Mn content were 
not large throughout the summer, indicating that samples taken from June to 
October may be used to reflect the general Mn level. There was found in July 
494, 246, 90, 81, 73, 00, 03, and 03 p. p. m. of Mn, respectively, in filbert, walnut, 
almond, apple, prune, peach, pear, and cherry leaves collected on a single soil. 
Analyses of chlorotic leaves of six species from various soils gave values from 
5 to 25 p. p. m., indicating no differences which could be correlated with the 
species. 

The phosphate nutrition of fruit trees, HI, IV. (Univ. Calif.). (Amer. 
8or. Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 1-7, fig. 1; 41 (1042), pp. 1~10).— This series 
is continued (E. S. R., 84, p. 475). 

III. Comparison of fruit tree and field crop responses on a phosphate deficient 
.*ioil, O. IJlleland, J. G. Browri, and J. P. Conrad. — Evidence is presented to show 
that fruit trees established in Aiken clay loam at Paradise, Calif., did not respond 
to phosidiate applications, whereas 18 annual crops failed to make satisfactory 
growth on the same soil unless phosphate was supplied. As determined by chemi- 
cal and biological tests, the soli was extremely low in available phosphorus. 
The results demonstrated that the phosphate responses of annual plants cannot 
serve as criteria of the phosphate needs of fruit trees. 

IV. The phosphate content of peach leaves from 130 orchards in California and 
some factors which may influence it, O. Lilleland and J. G. Brown.— Data are 
presented on the results of phosphorus determinations upon leaves collected from 
130 orchards, including trees on the above-mentioned Aiken clay loam. The per- 
centage of phosphorus In the dry matter of the leaves decreased rapidly during 
spring and early summer, followed by a period of minimum seasonal change until 
the leaves turned yellow In autumn. Variations were recorded between adjacent 
trees, and a greater variability was associated with trees having the higher anal- 
yses. Trees making good growth on a soil that was low in available phosphorus 
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had a idiosphoriis leaf content approximating that in many of the better orchards 
on tlie more fertile soils. Poor growth could be associate<l frequently with high 
phosphorus, and conversely many of the best orchards had a low phosphorus 
content. 

The relative yields of border fruit trees^ E. L. Pbokhsting. (TTniv. Calif.). 
{Amer. *Soc. Uort. 8 cL Proo., 4 I {Wt2), pp. 3 4S6 ).— Border trees in p(‘ach, pear, 
and apricot orchards do not necessarily outyield interior trees, particularly in 
oroliards planted with adequate distance between trees and receiving good 
cultural care. 

Statistical analyses of the fertilizer data from the Von Osten apple 
orchard, E. L. Ovehuolser, F. L. OvEimEY, .1. C. Wilcox, and D. F. Allmkn- 
DIMGEB. (AVasli. Expt. Sta.). {Amcr, 800 . Jlort. 8 vi. Proc.y 4t {P)i2)ypp. 10-22).— 
In tills Wenatchee orchard tree growth, as measured by increases in trunk girth 
jind in terminal growth, was not affected by applications of phosphorus. Nitrogen 
had a significant positive elTect on tree growth, while potassium actually de- 
creased growth. Nitrogen was Hie only element to increase yields significantly, 
largely by increasing the numl)er of fruits. Applications of nitrogen alone or with 
phosphorus or potassium or with both decreased the red color of the fruit.s, but 
the loss was more than compensated for by increased production. 

The use of nietaphosphate in nutrient solutions, L. J. Edokrton. (CorneR 
Univ.). (Amer. 80 c. Hart. 8 ci. Proc., 1,1 (1042), pp. 237-230, fig. i).— The i)os- 
sibility of using sodium metaphosphate in nutrient solutions buffered at high pll 
to maintain iron and other constituents in solution was shown in a study in 
whicli apple seedlings were grown for 10 weeks in solutions maintained between 
7.3 and 7.5 pH. The seedlings supplied with tlie nietaphosphate had normal 
green foliage as compared with marked chlorosis in plants in the nomneta- 
phosphate group. That apple plants are apparently able to utilize phosphorus 
in the nieta form was shown in a phosphorus content in the stem and leaf tissues 
e<iually as high in the nietaphosphate- as in tlie orthopliospliate-supplied plants. 

Home trees respond to tillage in central Jersey, E. G. Christ. (N. J. 8 tatc 
Hort. 8og. NewH, 24 (1043), No. 1, pp. 1440, 14^"^^ flos. 2).— The plowing in May 
1041 of alternate middles in a sod-bound Rome Beauty apple orchard resulted 
in vigorous growth and greatly increased production the .following year on the 
sides of the trees adjacent to the plowed strips. Fruit color was not as good 
on tlie tilled side of the trees, but the greatly increased production more than 
offset this handicap. 

Influence of submersion of the roots on transpiration, apparent photo- 
synthesis, and respiration of young apple trees, N. F. Childers and D. O. 
White. (Ohio Expt. Sta. and State Univ.). (Plant Physiol, 17 (1042), No. 4 , 
pp. 003-018, figs. 0 ). — The effects on young Stayman Wlnesap trees, growing on 
soil in 5-gal. containers, of submerging the roots in water for different periods 
were studied with the Heinicke-Hoffman apparatus. Experiments were conducted 
in the field and in an environment-controlled chamber. Transpiration and 
apparent photosynthesis were reduced within 2-29 days, usually within 2-7 
days, following submergence. In some cases the rates of transpiration and 
apparent photosynthesis became so small with continued submersion that they 
could not be measured. Apparent respiration was Increased within 2 days after 
submersion, but when the water was drained the rate of respiration returned 
to near the pretreatment level. Leaf temperature and stomatal behavior could not 
be correlated with low leaf activity due to root submergence. Leaves from 
submerged trees contained less water and less ash per unit of leaf surface than 
did those from check trees. The development of new roots and the formation of 
root hairs were Inhibited by submergence. 
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The influence of some spray materials on the internal structure and 
cfilorophyll content of apple leaves, W. F. I^rcKFrrr and C. J. Bikkeland. 
(Kansas Sta. Tech. Bui. 53 (15^2), pp. 5}, fifjs. J8). — An explanation was sought 
of the factors involved in the reduction in the rate of phutosyiithesis as caused 
hy certain spray materials commonly applied to apple leaves. The ratios of 
internally exposed surface in the paiisade m(»sophyll to the internally exposed 
snrfact; of tiie spongy mesopliyll in the leaves of greenhouse-grown Jonathan, 
Wealtliy, and York Imperial apple trt'o.s were in descending order. The palisade 
mesophyll and the spongy mesopliyll comprised 85 and 15 percent, respectively, 
of the total internally (‘xposc'd surface. There was a progre.ssive decrease in 
th(» percentage ainonnt (d palisade mesopliyll from the first to the third layer. 
In orchard trends, tin* differcnice between leaves from unsprayed and sprayed 
trees of a given variety was approximately tin" same at midseason as at the 
end of the si'ason. Tlu‘ average nnmbtu* of upper palisade cells per unit area 
was grcMiter in York Imperial than in Wealthy leaves and greater in sprayed 
than in unsprayed leaves. Th(i average diameter of the first layer of ijalisade 
cells was reduced by sprays and was greater in field than in greenhouse trees. 
Spray materials checked cell develoiiment with each application consistently 
throngliont the season in both gre(‘nhouse- and orchard-grown leaves. The 
so-calh'd mild sprays had less dwarfing effect on palisade tissue than did the 
stronger materials. The chloroiihyll content of greenhouse-grown York Imperial 
and W(‘althy apph' leav('s was reduced by spraying but not so in the orchard. 
Under like conditions, tlie chlorojihyll content was much greater in Wealthy 
than. in York l(‘avos, with Jonathan intermediate. 

Coinniercial liaiid pollination methods for apples in the Xorthwest, J. C. 
Snyder. (Wash. KStat(* Col.). (Amcr. Soc. Hort. aSV/. Proc., /// pp. 183- 

180, fig. /). — The methods employed in collecting and applying pollen for the 
stimulation of fruit jiroduction in unfruitful or partially unfruitful varieties are 
discnss(*d. 

Development of the storage disorder brown core in McIntosh apples, 
W. W. Smith. (Univ. X. H.). (Amrr. Soc. Jlori. Sci. Proc., Jfl (I.9//2), pp. dO- 
103, fig. 1). — A study of records maintained hy a commercial storage firm indi- 
cated that brown core is inon" abundant in .some years than others and that apples 
from certain orchards are more susceptible than from otlu'rs. Observations on 
apples from 19 orchar<ls failed to show any appan^nt correhitioii with fertilizer 
treatment, but there was some evidence that immaturity at harvt"st mtiy have 
predisposed the apples to the injury. 01 her studies suggested that in years of 
little brown core maturity at harvest is a factor, but that in severe seasons it plays 
an insignificant part. An examination of fruits harvested from the north and 
south sides of IMcInlosh trees in a year of .severe brown core revealed more brown 
cor^' in fruit s from t ho north side. Checking brown core development with weather 
conditions, it was indicated that high moisture and low temperature during the 
ripening period may be conducive to brown core development in the McIntosh 
apple. 

A study of internal breakdown of Northern Spy apples in storage, P. 

Bernstein and U. F. Marshall (Michigan Sta. Quart. But., 2J (19^2), No. 2, pp. 
156-162, figs. S). — Very large Northern Spy apples did not keep well in storage 
because of susceptibility to internal break-down. Observations on apples from 
different cultural plats, including irrigation, indicated tha^ differences in break- 
down susceptibility are associated primarily with size rather than any cultural 
treatment. In general, apples having the most red color were most susceptible. 
No significant difTerence was noted between apples stored immediately after 
harvest and those held for 1 week at 60° F. Evidence was obtained that increasing 
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the carbon dioxide content of the storage atmosphere was helpful in decreasing 
break-down. Spot harvesting of the api^les over in. in diameter some 10 days 
before regular hai vest and tlulr use before the middle of December is suggested. 
When tlie entire crop is picked at one time, the larger apples should be graded 
out for earlier disi)osal. 

Softening and soluble solids in Bartlett pears as Influenced by soil mois- 
ture, F. W. Allen. (Univ. Calif.). (Amer. 8oc. Hurt. 8ci. Proc., H {1942) ^ 
pp. 106-112). — Examination of pears from orchards or trees receiving dilTercnt 
amounts of wat(*r showed that fruit from iionirrigated trees was tirmijr and higher 
in soluble solids than that from irrigated trees. Soluble solids and total sugars 
were higher in the juice of “dry” fruit, but the ratio between the two was similar 
in dry and “wet” fruit. This was also true in comparing ratios of total sugars 
with total solids in dried pears. Winter rainfall apparently had little effect, as 
summer irrigation was nece.ssary to maintain an available supply of soil moisture 
throughout the growing season. 

Sweet cherry rootstocks (Fann and Home 8ci. [UtnJi 8ta.], S {1942), No. 

JO. 8). — Sweet cherry trees on inahaleb roots were found superior to those on 
mazzard or Stockton Morello. The inahaleb-rooted trees were more resistant to 
wind damage, excessive heat and drought, and to severe winter temperatures. 

The effect of pruning upon the root distribution of peach trees, E. F. 
Savage and F. F. Cowakt. (Ga. Expt. Sla.). {Amer. 8oc. Jlort. 8ci. Proc., 4 I 
( 1942 ), pp. 67-70).— Records on two groups of Mikado peach trees growing in 
Cecil sandy clay loam, one lot receiving the conventional heavy pruning and the 
other comparatively light pruning, showed marked differences in growth and 
fruiting in favor of the light pruning. Ughtly pruned 4-yr. trees were even 
larger tliau b-year-old heavily pruned trees. There was no evidence that the 
degree of pruning had any effect on the nature of the root system ('xcept on total 
growth. Over 90 percent of the total tree roots and about 7n pei*cent of roots 
less than 2 mm. in diameter were located within IS in. of the soil surface. 

Vegetative responses of the Elberta peach on Lovell and Shalil rootstocks 
to high chloride and sulfate solutions, II. E. Hayward and K. M. Long, 
(U. S. I). A.). {Amer. 80 c. Ilort. Sri. Proc., 4 I {1942), pp. 149-155, fig. i).— In 
the case of Elberta poaches on Lovell and Shalil roots grown in sand under dif- 
ferential salt treatments, total concentration of salt was found to be a major 
factor in the resultant growth depression. There was also evidence that certain 
si)ecific ionic effects must be considered, e. g., a high concentration of the chloride 
ion caused certain marked leaf symptoms that did not occur with high sulfate 
concentration. The chloride ion was more toxic tlnin tlic sulfate ion at isomotic 
concentrations. At the control and low-chloride levels trees on Shalil rootstock 
grew better than those on T.K)vell when compared with respect to secondary thicken- 
ing, linear growth, weight, and volume. No significant differences between the 
two stocks were evident under the sulfate treatments. 

Some re.sults of acidity and catechol tannin studies of peach fruits, 
M. A. Blake and O. W. Davidson. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). {Amer. 80 c. Hort. Sci. 
Proc., 39 {I 94 I), pp. 201-204). — Information is presented on the relative acidity 
and tannin content of a considerable number of pc^ach varieties. In the very 
acid group were Duke of York, Fair Beauty, Fertile Hale, J. II. Halo, Mamie 
Ross, and Greensboro, and in the low acid group Chairs Choice, Mayflower, 
Goldeneast, Vedette, Admirable Jaune, and Eclipse. In the very high tannin 
group were Illinois, Mitchelson, General Lee, Golden Giant Cling, and Chinese 
Blood. Fruits high in both acidity and tannin were especially unpalatable. 
The crossing of two varieties with very acid fruits resulted in seedlings a high 
proportion of which bore acid peaches. The crossing of two varieties low in 
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tannin resulted in a progeny a considerable proportion of which was low in 
tannin, and reciprocally the crossing of two high tannin peaches yielded a 
large proportion of high tannin seedlings. 

Additional studies of the acidity and tannin content of mature peach 
fruits, M. A. 3 iake. (N. .L Expt. Stas.). {Amcr. Sioc. Hort. aSVl Proc., 40 
(1942)f pp. 153-156 ). — A continuation of the above study gave further evidence 
that peacli varieties dilTer markedly in acidity and in catechol tannin content. 
Although the 1940 and 1041 seasons varied greatly in climatic conditions, such 
as light, temperature, and moisture, certain varieties developed about the 
same acidity each year. It was noted that trees which for some reason became 
exceptionally high in carbohydrates tend to develop fruit exceptionally high 
in tannin for the variety. However, where such variations in growth status 
were carefully avoided, it was observed that fruits of certain varieties liuctuate 
rather widely in tannin from season to season while others are relatively 
uniform. 

Tennessee Beauty strawberry, L. A. Fistwi and B. D. Drain (Trnnes.^ee 
Cir. 81 {l^)1^2), pp. [4], figii. 2).- This new variety, obtained from a cross of 
Missionary X Premier, is described as to plant and fruit characters and uses. 

Pollen-containing sprays for the cross-pollination of Olianez grapes, 
T. C. Dunne (Jour. Dept. Agr. West. Au.stral., 2. 8('r., 19 (19J/2), A'o. 3, pp. 210- 
213 ). — Pollination of the Ohanez grape was successfully accomplished by spray- 
ing the flowers with a water suspension of pollen of a compatil)le variety. 
Spraying not only re(iiiired less labor than hand pollination but was also 
more e(‘onomical of pollen. Thorough wetting of the flower clusters was better 
than a mist application. A measure of control of the degree of fruit setting 
should l)e possible by adjusting the concentration of pollen in the water. 

Preliminary studies on modified air storage of the Fuerte avocado fruit, 
J. B. Bialk. (Univ. Calif.). [Amcr. Soc.ilort. Sei. Proe., ',1 (1942), pp. 113- 
118, figs. 4 ). — Observations on Fuerte avocados stored for different periods in 
modified atmospheres, one consisting of 10 percent oxygen, 10 percent carbon 
dioxide, and 80 percent nitrogen, and the other with about one-third to one-half 
.as much oxygen and carbon dioxide, indicat(‘d tliat l)()th modified atmospheres 
favored the keeping of the avocado. The rate of carbon dioxide evolution 
was lower in the controlled atmospheres than in air, and apparently no cli- 
macteric rise in respiration occurred. Even the second set of conditions gave good 
results with respect to fruit softening, and the fresh appearance of the skin 
was maintained better than in air. 

Seed production and seedling yields of some citrus varieties of possible 
value for rootstock purposes, E. Mortensen and C. R. Rieckkr. (Tex. Expt. 
Sta.). (Amcr. 80 c. Hort. 8 ci. Proc., 41 (1942). pp. Evidence is placed 

on the importance of stock varieties which produce abundant seed capable of 
developing into rapid-growing, vigorous seedlings. Records taken on seed 
production of a number of citrus stocks showed the trifoliate orange to lead, 
with an average of 45.9 seeds per fruit over a 3-yr. iH*riod. When seeds were 
sown, the citrange group made the best growth during the summer. The Car- 
rizo citrange, trifoliata, and sour orange rated highest in yield of usable 
stocks for budding. The Carrizo citrange is considered a promising rootstock 
for southern Texas. 

Physiological studies of yield, quality, and maturity of Marsh grapefruit 
in Arizona, W. E. Martin (Arizona 81a. Tech. Bui. ,/7 (1942), pp. 
figs. 8).-— Under Arizona environments citrus fruits often develop a relatively 
thick rind and coarse external appearance which Unvers their market value. 
The most satisfactory and uniform production over a i)eriod of 4 yr. was oh- 
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tained by wintor nitrogt^i troatmeiits desijyriod to briiijif about a relatively high 
nitrogen content in the tree at bloom. Treatments which maintained a high 
nitrogen content in the summer months following wint(*r starvation r(»sultcd 
in somewhat irregular iirodnclion tending toward alternate bearing. The use 
of nonleguminous cover crops, such as Sudan grass, in the spring and suinme!* 
along with the elimination of nitrogen applications during the same period 
brought about a mild nitrogen starvation of the trc'e leading to a higher ])ro- 
portion of fruits of better commercial grades. Fi-uit from trees of low nitrogen 
content in autumn developed yellow color much earlier and the juice was 
sweeter. The size of crop and the age of tree were also factors alTecting (juality. 
Treatments restricting irrigation water tended to reduce (piality. The winter 
nitrogen application appeared to have very little elDn't on quality of the fruit 
remaining on the tree over winter. If the fruit was of superior quality in 
autumn, it was usually ndatively good in the spring. 

Adjustment of yields in an experiment with orange trees, F. R. Parkku. 
(Calif. CitriLs Expt. Sta.). (.Imcr. Soc. Ilort. <SV/. Proc., pp. 2S-:VA ). — 

An analysis of data recorded in a fertilizer (experiment with Washington Navel 
oranges, with a background of i)rior yields obtained during a d-yr. uniformity 
test, lndicat(vl that the use of covariance on the yudds of tin; uniformity trial i*('- 
sulted In a reduction in the experiimuital error. The reduction caused by such an 
adjustment was greater than that resulting from an elimination, by analysis 
of variance, of the effects of “yi(‘hl groups” based on the same i)rior yitdds. 
The author concliuh^s that rather permanent variations which are corrclat('(l 
with the yields during tin* uniformity trial, and also variations of a more 
temporary nature which alTi'ct areas of tlm orchard and are reflected by yields 
of check plats, are responsible for an importard part of tin* variability in tin* 
experimental yields. In this experiment, the interpretation of yield (‘lfi*cts as 
influenced by fertilizer tn'atments, by nn‘ans of covariance, could bo most a(‘- 
curately made by using the concurrent yields of the cbock plats and the yields 
of the final imiformity-trial yc'ar as iiidopend(*nt variabh‘S. 

Extending guava production in California, II. J. Wkiuier. (dalif. Citrus 
Expt. Sta.). {Amer. f^oc. Hart. Hci. /Voc., (IV'i.!), pp. Information 

is presented on the climatic and soil reqnir(*ments of (he guava, acreage avail- 
able for its growth, varicti(*s, vitamin content of fresh and dried fruits, and 
on commercial i)reparations. 

The relationship between chlorosis of niacadainia seedlings and certain 
chemical constituents of macadamia seeds, P. Guest. (Hawaii Expt. Sta.). 
(4wcr. tine. Hart. Sri. Proc., J^t {t9Ji2), pp. Gi-()/f). — ()bs(*rvations on 22 lots of 
seedlings, each from s(»ed of a single-bearing trec^ and all grown in waslicd coral 
sand, showed marked variation in the development of chlorosis. When the 
chlorotic condition was compared wilh the amounts of iron and manganese in 
the kernels, it was found that seeds 'with a rehitivi*ly small amount of iron 
developed into seedlings with the more pronounced chlorosis. Much the same 
indication was seen for manganese, but when tin* data were subjected to analysis 
only iron was associated significantly with the exi)n*ssion of chlorosis. 

Additional studies on delayed foliation of pecan trees, C. W. Van Horn. 
(U. S. D. A. and Univ. Ariz.). (Amer. Soc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., J/t (19i/2), pp. Ga- 
66 ). — In this second paper (E. S. R., 87, p. G7f3), HNO spray applied in the 
dormant season to Burkett pecan trees growing near Yuma, Ariz., is shown to 
have increased yields significantly over nonsprayed controls. The spray ad- 
vanced slightly the time of bud break in the Halbert variety, but had no effect 
on subsequent yields. The two varieties differed apparently in their chilling 
requirements for breaking dormancy. 
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A methocl of evaluating the nuts of f3lack walnut varieties, L. V. Klink 
{Amcr. ^fw. Hort. ^cL Pror., J^t (11^2)^ pp. 136-VfJf, p<j. 1). — A new method of 
judging the nuts of blaek walnut varieties, has(‘d on their income-producing 
potentialities, is proposed. Since nut development in a given tree varies from 
year to year, there is a nt'ed for conducting tests over a number of years. If 
the nuts tire retisoiiahly well cured, there tippetirs to be no need for moisture 
determinations except in the ctise of dettiiled evaluations of more promising 
vjirieties, and here the moisture data should be adjusted to a common base 
moisture content. The author suggests that 25 nuts, taken at random from a 
repri*s(*ntative lot, constitute an adequate sami)le except where very precise 
comparisons are required. 

The iiiftnence of <lelay(*<l hulling on the color and quality of eastern 
black walnut kernels, S. R. Ciiask (Amcr. Son. TTort. Sri. 7Voc., Jft pp. 

/.!/ /.).>, /?f/.s‘. 2). — Both color and flavor of kernels were affected adversely by a 
delay in hulling, and within certain limits the changes in color and flavor were 
icdated directly to the length of time the nuts remained unhulU'd after maturity. 
Under, the conditions employed it was possible to obtain light-colored, mild- 
llavored kernels l>y hulling within 7 days following harvest. 

The production of guayule rubber under irrigation, G. K, P. Smith. ( Univ. 
Ariz. ). (Ayr. Pugin., 23 {19)2), A’o. /O, pp. 312, 32), iigR. 2). — The author out- 
liti(\s the history of tin* (hwelopinent of guayule rubber production from the 
inception of the cultivation of the shrub in 1011 to the present Government- 
directed projects. Failure of the production of guajmle rubber is shown to have 
IxM'ii solely the r(‘sult of a very sharp drop in the price of Sumatra and Ceylon 
rublKM* when the first guayule plantings were in their third year. 

Siiggivstions for th<‘ beginner with lilies, G. L. Statk {Auirr. Lily Yearbook, 
19)2, pp. 70-79, fign. 7). — Information is presented on the importance of using 
disease-fie<' sto<‘ks, varieties adapted to the begininu’, time of planting, fertility 
requirements, etc. 

I nil lienee of bulb treatments on growth and flowering of tlie Faster lily, 

R. Nklson {Miehigan Sta. Quart. Hut., 25 (19)2), Ao. 2, pp. 105-120, figs. 6 ). — 
Mercury compounds, including organic and inorganic and soluble and of low 
solubility, proved toxic at all concentrations used. Red copiier oxide, ijotassiuiii 
p(*rmanganate, and chloride of lime eitlnu’ caused injury to the bulbs or dwarfed 
the plants and retarded flowering. Formaldehyde dust mixed with potting soil 
did not give beneficial results c(»mparable with soaking bulbs for 30 min. in a 
1:120 or 1:240 solution of forniahlehyde. Ftunialdehyde solutions were 
slightly, or not tit all, toxic, and sometimes stimulated earlier flowering. Dip- 
ping bulbs for 1 min. in a suspension of 1 lb. of wettable sulfur in 1 gal. of 
water stimulated earlier rooting, advanced germination, and resulted in more 
vigorous and earlier flowering plants. This tre.-itinent of bulbs set outdoors 
ill November increased earliiiess of spring growth, controlled root rot, and 
hastened flowering. 

Growth-stinuilatiiig substances prevent shoot development on roses in 
storage, I*. C. Martit. (U. S. I). A.). {Amer. Nurficryman, 76 {19)2), No. 11, 
pp. 7-10, figs. 3). — Several materials when applied to dormant rose bushes in 
proijer amounts and under proper conditions prevented shoot development while 
the plants were in common storage. Two methods of application were found 
effective, namely, the use of sprays containing the gro^Th substance in dilute 
wax emulsion and vaporized chemicals placed in a tight container with the 
plants. Treated plants when moved to the field became established more 
quickly, largely because of a much more rapid root formation. Flowering was 
much better in the treated plants. 
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American silvics and silviculture, B. G. Cheynky {Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. 
Press, L/JM/21, pp. X-\-jp2, figs. 38). — ^This book was prepared by a member of the 
staff of the Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Farm forestry in the Luke States: An economic problem, U. Zon and 
W. A. Duerb. (Coop. Univ. Minn.). {U. S. Dept. Ayr. Cir. 661 {Wi2), pp. 31,, 
figs. 2). — Farm woodlands in the Lake States cover some 15 million acres or 
29 percent of the entire forest land area. The farm woods fall into three 
broad belts — the western prairie, tlie southern woodland, and the northern forest. 
In the western prairie, woods are mostly in the form of sparse natural stands 
along streams and planted shelterbelts. In the southern area, the farm woods 
are woodlands in the true sense hut are usually extensively graztni. In the 
north, woods occupy 43 percent of the average farm area and bring in 12 percent 
of the farm returns. Farm woods contribute more than onc-half of all the 
timber cut annually in the Liike States. The value of tlie timb<^*r cut on farms 
amounts to $44,000,000 per year and n^turiis an average of $2.92 per acre of 
woodland. It is estimated that w’ith good management farm woodlands are 
capable of yielding annual returns of $5 or more per acre. 

[Forestry studies by the Pennsylvania Station] {Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 
J,29 (1942), pp. 12-1 S, fig. 1). — Included are reports on a saw timber survey in 
Cleartield County, by D. D. Stevenson and 1*. I. Wrigley, and on a study of the 
effect of the location and character of sugar maple trees on the sugar content 
of the sap, by Stevenson, W. E. White, and H. Triebold. 

Possibility of simple biocliemical tests for differontiaton between species 
of genus Finns, N. T. MiRov. (U. S. D. A. coop. Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Forestry, 
40 (1942), Xo. 12, pp. 91)3-954) .—The identification of ponderosa pine and Jeffrey 
pine by means of simple colorimetric tests of their pitch is discussed, with 
comments as to the desirability of applying similar tests to other conifer 
species. 

The e.stablish]iient of a white birch coinniunity on cutover pulpwood land 
in northwestern Maine, II. ,1. Oosti.xg and J. F. Reed (Bui. Torrey Bot. Cluh, 
69 (1942), No. 9, pp. 647-660, figs. 2). — Studies in Oxford County, Maine, showed 
that during a 10-yr. perio<l, following the complete removal of a mixed spruce- 
bardwood forest, a mixed stand dominated by white birch and including the 
typical species characteristic of the mixed spruce-hardwood forest of the North- 
(‘ast had become established. White birch, pin cherry, yellow birch, and a 
limited amount of aspen together appeared to be most important in establishing 
the first canopy on certain clear-cut sites. Abundant balsam fir, red spruce, and 
white birch constitiited the second layer of the young lO-yoar-old stJinds. 
Observations on a 54- to GO-year-old stand indicate<l that whore white birch 
gains the ascendancy directly after cutting, it may constitute the important 
dominant for at least from 54 to 60 yr. After the removal of the mature white 
birch, this species is not found again until future treatments cause large 
openings in the forest in which are created a favorable environment for birch. 
Following the cutting of birch, there develops a typical mixed spruce-hardwood 
stand, with red spruce, red and sugar maples, and yellow birch as the major 
components. 

Components of spruce and fir volume as influenced by cutting, A. B. 
Recknaokl and G. W. Abel. (Cornell Univ.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1942), No. 
12, p. 962). — ^A timber cruise in 1941 of northern New Hampshire forest stands, 
part of which was cut in 1890-92 and part in 1917-20, showed that the relative 
amount of balsam fir in the stands had Increased as a result of the cuttings and 
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that the original volume had not yet been restored, even on the area cut 50 yr. 
before. On both of the cut-over areas, however, the stands were young and 
thrifty, whereas on nearly uncut areas the stand was stagnating. 

Vital statistics for some Douglas-flr plantations, T. T. :Munger. (U. S. 
D. A.). {Jour, Forestry, Jfl {W43), No, f, pp. 53-56'). — Repeated observations on 
12 plantations aS. Douglas lir established in 1915 and 1910 showed that, despite 
satisfactory initial survival on 10 of the 12 areas, losses, continued and wertj 
still occurring. Some of the visible causes of death were drought, freezing, 
heat, snow injury, brush competition, and rodents and larger animals. Three 
of the better areas had losses of over 30 percent of tlnur stands by 1941. 

Fire as an ecological and silvicultural factor in the ponderosa-pine region 
of the Pacific slope, II. Wk.wki; {Jour, Forestry, No. i, pp. 7-/4, 

figs, 4). — The advisability of complete prevention of forest tires in the ponderosa 
pine region of the Pacific sloixi is questioned because large areas are growing 
up to dense stands of white fir, Douglas fir, and incense cedar which prevent 
the less-tolerant ponderosa pine seedlings from becoming established. It is 
suggested that the dense stagnating stands of reproduction have aggravated the 
losses by western pine beetles as a result of comp(.qition witli the larger trees 
for the limited soil moisture. When fires do occur, they jire exceedingly destruc- 
tive and tend to convert ext(*nsive areas into brush fields. 

Effect of cutting mature lodgepole-pine stands on rainfall interception, 

C. II. Niederiiof and H. G. Wilm. (TJ. S. 1). A.). {Jour. Forestry, 41 {1943), 
No. /, pp. 57-6'i, figs. 2).— A study, made in the summer of 1941 in north-central 
Colorado In a lodgei)ole pine type at an average elevatioji of 9,300 ft. and where 
summer rainfall occurs principally as small showers, showed tliat the amount 
of rainfall reaching the soil is materially intluencod by cutting practices. On 
the commercially clear-cut plats 90.5 percent of tlio moisture reached tin* soil 
as compared with 68.3 p<ucent on the virgin uncut plats. A chart and a formula 
are presented from which rainfall may be estimated for any given cut tin.'; 
treatment in storms of various intensities. 

Drainage of forested swamps, R. R. LeBaruon and J. R. Neetzel. (U. S. 

D. A. coop. Univ. Minn.). {Ecology, 23 {1942) ^ No. 4 , PP. 4^'^-465, figs. 3 ). — 
Following the drainage of a swamp near Dukes, Mich., by the construction of 
two parallel ditches about 300 ft. apart, arborvitae trees located between the 
ditches accelerated their growth from two to four times. The vogetatioii follow- 
ing clear-cutting and draining was dominated by red maple and alder, an ecologi- 
cally more advanced stage of succession than coniferous bog but of lower com- 
mercial value. If commercial sixicies are expected, they must be present before 
the drainage is undertaken. 

Effect of annual spring fires on stum]) taper of loblolly pine, H. H. 
Chapman {Jour. Forestry, 40 {1942) y No. 12, pp. 962-963). — Observations on a 
small area at Urania, La., which had been burned over several times to serve as 
a firebreak showed the loblolly pines in the burned area to have developed 
buttressed trunks, apparently as a protective reaction against recurring fires. 
The excess was confined to the portion of the trunk within 1 ft. of the soil. 

Origin and development of oak stump sprouts as affecting their likeli- 
hood to decay, E. R. Roth and G. H. Hepting. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Forestry, 
41 (1943), No. 1, pp. 27-36, figs. 2). — Studies in the George Washington National 
Forest, Va., showed that species of oak vary as to the aere and size when sprout- 
ing capacity declines and also in the height growth of sprouts. Sprouts arising 
lowest on the parent stump were less likely to develop butt rot from the old 
stump. The tendency for sprouts higher up on the stump to become dominant 
argues for their early elimination and the encouragement of sprouts of lower 
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origin. The most effective improvement measures are those undertaken when 
the stand is less than 20 yr. of age, preferably in the 8- to 15-yr. stage. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

The Plant Disease Keporter, [Deccnilx-r 1 and J5, 194 2] {XJ. aS\ Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus.y Plant Disease Kptr., 20 Nos. 22, pp. Ji0D-4S5; 

23, pp. ItSl-5t2, figs. In addition to tlie host-pJi^'J‘^ite clKVk list revision, by 

F. Weiss (No. 22, Yueeiniiim, and 22, Viburnum to Vitis, the following are 
included : 

No. 22. — Spread of the common tobacco-mosaic virus in tomato tiolds by means 
of vine lifters, by M. II. Linn and II. W. Anderson; early apiMvirance of late 
blight of i)otato in Ori'gon in 1942, by C. 10. ()w(‘ns; dis(*ases of soybeans and* 
peanuts in Mississippi, by J. A. Pinckard; cotton boll rots and the fungi as- 
sociated with them in Oklahoma in 1042, by W. W. Uay ; the rate of application 
of Ceresan to cottonseed, by W. W. Uay; preliminary ('vidence suggests guayule 
may be resistant to th(' ro<it knot nematode, by W. G. Iloyman; tobacco diseases 
in Maryland in 1042, by E. A. Walker; and small grain disease's in Virginia, 
1942, by S. B. Feniie. 

No. 23. — Phytophthora infesfan.s was deslnu'tive on tomatot's in New York 
State during 1042, by G. L. Mc'Nc'w: 1042 vegedable diseases in Xe.w Jc'rsey as 
affected by the weather, by C. M. Haenseb'r; Jlehninlhosporium tureienm h'af 
blight at corn in West Virginia, by E. J. W(*Ubausen ; control of dollar spot 
in Minnesota, by I. W. Tervet ; grass disease's in 'Wisconsin in 1042, by J. L. 
Allison and D. W. Chamberlain; red clover disease's in Wisconsin in 1040 41-12, 
by J. L. Allison; peanut diseases in certain south Texas counties in 1042, by 

G. KenKnlght; and brief notes on Vertieillinni wilt of cotton in Oklahoma, 
Phytophthora infestans on the weed f^olanum sarach aides, and Septorift leaf 
spot on celtuce in Illinois. 

Abstracts of papers accepted for presentation at the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the fAniericaii Phytopathological] Society, New York, N. Y., 
December 28 to 31, 1042 {Phytopathology, 33 {tO/fS), No. 1, pp. l-20).~ 
Abstracts of 87 paix'rs relating to plant diseases and/or their eonlrol, 

[Plant disease studies by tlie Bureau of Plant Industry] {U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Plant ln4us. Bpt. 10 i2, pp. J3~ll/, 18-19, 23, 20-27 ). — Included arc statistics 
on fungi identified for plant dist'ase fighters; and hri(*f reports on defense hous- 
ing, aircraft, and boat decay; resistant strains for controlling forest-tree dis- 
eases; a cotton disease survey; immunity of Crofalaria sperfahilis to root knot; 
curly top virus studies; urea as a soil disinfectant; a new fungicide for tobacco 
blue mold; and increases in Fusarium wilt and root knot on tobacco following 
sweetpotato as compared to healthier tobacco f«)llowing poamits. 

[Phytopathological work by the Georgia Station] . (Partly coop. U. S. D. A., 
Ga. Coastal Plain Expt. Sta., et al.). {Georgia Sta. Rpt. 1942, pp. 08-69, 70-73, 
75 ). — Brief progress reports are given on diseases of muscadine grapes, fungi- 
cidal dusts for peanut leaf spots, peanut seed treatment, the major diseases of 
snap beans and breeding for resistance to tlieni, and diseases of Austrian Win- 
ter field peas, vetches, lupines, lespedezas, and cowpeas. 

[Progress reports on plant disease studies by the Kansas Station] . ( Partly 
coop. U. S. D. A.). {Kansas Sta. Bien. Rpt. 1941-42, pp. 49-52). — Included are 
studies of diseases of cereals, forage crops, fruits, and vegetables; combined 
resistance of winter wheat to leaf and stem rust races; and breeding for dis- 
ease resistance in wheat, oats, and sorghum. 

[Studies af-plant diseases by the Montana Station], H. E. Morbis {Montana 
Sta. \Bien.^ Rpt. 194I-42, pp. 19-24 )- — Progress is briefly reported for studies of 
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wheat bunt and control methods (including resistant varieties), seed treatment 
for oat smuts, mosaic control in Great Northern beans, and diseases of sugar 
beets (seedling diseases or “black rot,” and phosphate and nitrogen deficiencies) 
and their control. 

[Progress in phytoputhologioal studies by the Oregon Station]. (Partly 
coop. U. S. D. A.). {Oregon 8ta. BuL JfOl {J9il), pp. 38-39, 39-40, 41-42, 48, 
58-59, 63, 68, figs, 2), — Brief reports are included on virus stoney pit disease of 
pear, viruslike leaf mottling and chlorosis of orchard trees, physiological (?) 
bud blight of cherry, control of leaf six>t and brown rot of cherry, and control 
of pear scab and storage rot; crinkle, red stele, and stunt (new virus disease) 
of strawberry, crown degeneration of Cuthbert raspberry, stamen blight of black- 
berry, and dwarf disease of loganberry ; cereal smuts ; potato nematode, scab, and 
virus problems ; tomato tip blight and curly top resistance in vegetable crops ; and 
diseases of ornamental nursery stock and of bulbs and ornamental plants. 

[Plant disease research in Pennsylvania] {Bennaylvania 8ta. Bui. 429 
{1942), pp. 11, 25). — Tests by H. W. Thurston indicated the possible value of 
substitute coi)p(‘r sprays for bordeaux against blight and by C. C. Wernham the 
control of hot weather grass disease with SfRU-gon. 

A simple technique for isolating spores of various fungi from exposed 
slides in aerobiological work, W. .1. Martin. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Phyto- 
pathology, 33 {1943), No. 1, pp. 75-76*). — The technic described involves use of 
the low power of the microscope for marking the location ot a spore or group 
of siwrcs on an exposed slide with a crow-quill pi?n and India ink. The slide 
is then inverted oxer a Van Tieghem cell and single spores are isolated with a 
glass needle and niicromanipiilator, and placed on sterile agar drops. By this 
method spores of the following fungi which are not morphologically distinctive 
enough for identification, were isolated and identified: Penicillium, Aftper- 
gllluH, Trichoderma, Cephalonporiuui, Fusarium, CladoHporium, Rhizopuft, and 
PUiospora. 

An analysis of factors causing variation in spore germination tests of 
fungicides. — IV, Time and temperature, R. II. Wkllman and S. E. A. McCallan 
{Contrih. Boyce Thompson lust., 12 {1942), No. 6, pp. 431-449, figs. 5). — Con- 
tinuing the series (E. S. R., 8t), p. o40), in determining the effect of time in the 
siKjre germination methods of fungicidal assay, toxicity curves were established 
for CuS ()4 ZnCU, “Standard Laboratory Bordeaux,” red cuprous oxide, and 
tw'O synthetic organic chemicals on four fungus species after various periods 
of elapsed time and under different temperatures. A linear relation between 
reciprocal of elapsed time and germination expressed in probits was shown for 
Sclcrotinia frncticola, Glomcrclla cingulata, Alternaria solani, and Maciospo- 
riiun sarcinaeforme spores germinating in wateer at 10°, 15°, 21°, 27°, and 35° C. 
Temperature markedly affected the spore germination rate in these fungi in 
water, but all attained 98 percent or above by 50 hr. at all temperatures, except 
the first two at 35° where it was about 90 ix^rcent. Optima for each fungus ai-e 
given. No signilicant difference in precision could be shown between counts 
made at 6, 12, 24, 48, or 96 hr. A linear relation between reciprocal of elapsed 
time and germination expressed in probits occurred when spores were germi- 
nated in a given concentration of a chemical, provided it iiermitted germina- 
tion. The action of elapsed time in fungistatic tests is the reverse of the usual 
action of time in toxicity tests at a given concentration, and in such tests inhibi- 
tion of germination becomes less as time passes since the spores continue to 
germinate and thus give indication of viability. A linear relation is also shown 
for IJ)50 values when the logarithm of concentration is plotted against recip- 
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rocal of elapsed time. This curve is important in assaying a fungistatic agent, 
since comt)ounds are rated differently at various times on the same fungus and 
fungi may differ in relative susceptibility to a compound with time elapsed 
before counting. Slopes of dosage-response curves did not differ signiflcaiitly 
for the various times of counting, provided appropriate correction was made 
for control germination. 

Determining temperature effects other than optimum on fungistatic action 
involves a system where two toxicants, i. e., chemical and temperature, act 
simultaneously. Interpretation is simplified if the variable time is held con- 
stant by determining LD values after 20 hr. or more of elapsed time, when the 
chemical has approached equilibrium with respect to time. No significant LD50 
differences could be demonstrated at 15®, 21°, or 27°, but there was a tempera- 
ture effect at 10° and 35°. Compounds were not rated in the same order at 10° 
and 35°, but in general it took less chemical to attain LD50 at these extremes. 
It took proportionately more chemical to give LD.5() on A. solani at the higher 
temperatures and on aS\ fructicola at the lower. In germination tests where 
20 hr. or more elapsed before counting, temiun-ature need be controlled only 
within about 5° above or below the germinatioti optimum. In a gtaieral way, 
time of counting and extreme temperatures are btdieved as important sources 
of variation in fungistatic tests as is the difference in fungus susceptibility. 

Revisioiiary studies in the tropical American rusts of Panicuni, l*aspaluiii, 
and Setaria, G. B. Cummins. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). {Mycologia, Si {WiZ), No. 0, 
pp. 609-605 f figs. 2S).- -This paper presents the results of a taxonomic study of 14 
species of the Ureciiiiales- -l7/'om//<;c.s and Puccinia (2 new species) — ^parasitic 
on these three grass genera. There are 18 references. 

Protoplasmic coiitiiiiiity in the powdery mildew Krysiphe graminis DC., 
II. J. Brodie (Canad. Jour. Jics.^ 20 (19Jf2)y No. /3, Sect. C, pp. 59 5-60 figs, 16 ). — 
By a technic described, the protoplasm of the mycelium tind conidiophores of 
this barley mildew fungus was f(Mnid continuous fiom cell to (*(*11 through pores 
in the septa. 

Physiologic specialization in Cercospora oryzae, ^T. C. Ryker. (La. Expt. 
Sta.). { Phytopathology y 3S (/9i.i), No. i, pp. lO-lJ^y fig. 1). — This reports 5 main 
races of the rice leaf spot fungus which could be further subdivich'd into l(i 
subraces. Those races were differentiated on size of lesions and length of incu- 
bation period on 8 rice varieties. Certain varieties wen* found resistant to all 
known races, but Blue Rose, the one most widely planted in Ijouisiana, proved 
susceptible to most rac('s known in the State. A st'b'ction of this vari(dy is 
resistant to rac(» 1, which is tin* must common form tb('re. 

New vari(*ti(*.s of .spring wheat resistant to stem rust in the (^^anndiaii 
west, and th(»ir genetieal background, I\. W. Ne.\tby {Pmpirc Jour. Frxpt. 
Agr.y 10 {19Ji2)y No. JfOy pp. 2i5-252). — The author reviinvs (21 ref(u*ences) the 
genetics of resistance in wheat to st(*iii rust, the n'sults of comparative field 
tests, sources of breeding material, and the distribution of resistant varieties in 
the Canadian prairie provinces. 

Doen^as de mandioca no nordcstc [Diseases of cassava In the northeast 
(Brazil) ], J. A. Deslandes {Bol. Min. Agr. [Brasil]y 30 (1941)y No. 2, pp. 23-Jily 
figs. 17 ). — A brief compendium on the diseases and their control, including those 
due to bacteria, fungi, viruses, mites, nematodes, and dodder. 

The effect of cotton seed dusting on emergence of seedlings in soil 
infested with Khizoctonia, W. W. Ray. (Okla. Expt. Sta.). (Phytopathology. 
33 (19J^3)y No. Jy pp. 51-55). — In tests involving seed treatment with various 
fungicidal dusts and planting in soil abundantly infested with R. solani^ the 
chemicals regularly giving emergences significantly greater than those of non- 
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treuted controls wore New Improved Ccresan (ethyl mercury phosphate), 
DuBay 1155~HH (ethyl mercury iodide), DuBay 740-*A (ethyl mercury borate), 
DuBay 122S-R (methyl mercury naphthol sulfamide), and Spergon (tetra- 
chloro-para-benzoqulnone), but the differences in subsequent survival from 
treated and nontreated seed were not statistically signifi(‘ant. The results thus 
indicate that seed treatment is not an effective means of controlling post- 
emergence damping-off of cotton by Rhizoctonia when the soil is heavily 
infested. 

lias enfcrmcdadcs del algodonero en la Re|)ublica Argentina [Cotton 
diseases of Argentina], M. A. Di Fonzo (Aruentina Min. Af/r., JnnUi Nac. 
Algod6n, Bol. Mens. No. (19J/J), pp. 9r,l~07S, figs. 28; also [Pub.] No. 58 (19^,2), 
pp. 28 ). — This conspectus (illustrated partly in color) includes 

diseases due to cryptogams and nematodes and abnormal conditions ascribed 
to meteorological and physiological causes. Control methods discussed include 
plant and seed treatments and U 2 SO 4 delint ing of the seed. Instructions for 
preparing and sending specimens are included. 

i^dncipales cnfeniiedades qiie se presentan en e\ cultivo de la papa en 
l*anaiml [Principal potato diseases in Panama], J. I. M \ktinkz ^Iokkno {Rev. 
A{fv. ?/ Com. [Panama^, 1 {19^1), No. 1 , pp. Jf7-~53, figs. 5 ). — A brief conspectus of 
the diseases and their control, with bibliography. 

Diagnosis of the bacterial ring rot of the potato, W. II. Kitrkholdk!; (Cor- 
nell Univ.). (Awer. Potato Jour., 19 (I91i2), No. 10, pp. The difficulties 

in diagnosing Coriinehacterium sepedonicuin (—Phytonionas scpedonica) and 
various publishe^l laboratory procedures are reviewed (9 references). It is 
concluded that if one is familiar with potato diseases in the living plant, ring 
rot can in most ctises be diagnosed by symptoms alone. Where there is some 
doubt, macroscopical examination under ultraviolet light and microscopical 
examination for (he gram reaction and bacterial morphology should enable a 
satisfactory conclusion, but any one test alone is insufficient for definite i^roof. 

Potato virus diseases: Review of literature, 1D41, T. P. Dykstr.v. (U. S. 
D. A. ) . {Amer. Potato Jour., 19 ( 1942), No. 12, pp. 267--279 ) . — With 28 references. 

Tuber-line seed plots, D. Folsom. (Maine Expt. Sta.). {Amcr. Potato 
Jour., 19 {19)2), No. 11, pp. 225-229 ). — Tuber lines were helpful but insiiflicienl 
for developing mosaic- and leaf roll-free seed stocks in Maine. When such stocks 
>vere planted in seed plats, there was about a 50-50 chance that disease would enter 
th£*m. Mosaic control was favored by location outside the northeastern part of 
the State, by earliness, and by larger size and better isolation of seed plats. Leaf 
roll control was favored by location in the northeastern part of the State, by earli- 
ness, and by larger size of seed plats. The effects of these factors were often 
greater »than the effects of tuber-unit planting. 

A strain of the tuber blotch virus causing top necrosis In potato, P. E M. 
Clinch (Roy. Dtihlin Soc., 8ci. Proo., n. scr., 22 (1942), No. 46, pp. 435-445, pi. i).— 
A “top necrosis element” was found in certain units of the stock cultures in Presi- 
dent potato of interveinal mosaic, previously shown to be a mixture of viruses F 
(tuber blotch) and X. As the parent plant of the clone and other units arising 
fi’om it wore free from this element, it was assumed to be a contaminant. Removal 
of X from Interveinal mosaic showing top necrosis yielded a supposed complex 
of the top necrosis element and virus F, referred to as virulent tuber blotch. 
The last, inoculated into 32 potato varieties gave 18 killed by top necrosis and 14 
with a mild reaction identical with that of virus F. The reactions of 8 other 
solanaceous hosts, as well as the physical properties of virulent tuber blotch 
virus, proved similar to those of virus F. Evidence is presented that the top 
necrosis element is not related to potato viruses B, C, or D, which also cause top 
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necrosis. Myzus pvrsicae failed to transmit any virus from this variety Infected 
with virulent tuber blotch alone, but In the presence of A (a condition necessary 
for transmission of F), virulent tuber blotch, as such, was transmitted in a 
single case. Potato plants infected with virus F were immune to virulent tuber 
blotch, and virus G (aucuba mosaic) and virulent tuber blotch were also mutually 
protective. It is concluded that virulent tuber blotch is a strain of virus F 
{=SoInnum virus S=Mnnnm* aticuha), which arose spontaneously from the 
latter within the plant tissues. By its recognition the Koch and Johnson “potato 
streak’* virus (E. S'. li., 74, p. 502) is identified. Cases of virus strain conversion 
in the literature are discussed. There are 22 references. 

The identity of the top-iiecrosi.s in Up-to-l)ate potato, P. E. M. Clinch 
(Roy. Dublin 8oc., 8ci. Proc., n. ser., 23 (1942) ^ No. //, pp. 18-34, !)• — Of 39 

potato varieties tested, the majority reacted with top necrosis when grafted 
with scions from “streak’’-carrying Lip-to-Date potato. Sap inoculation of streak 
virus (—virus B = 8olanum virus 4) from Up-to-Date to healthy potatoes of 
intolerant varieties resulted in local necrotic lesions rarely becoming systemic. 
It was easily transmitted to tolerant varieties. Sap inoculation from Up-to-I)ate 
to Datura stranmiinm, tobacco, tomato, or Lamiiim hybriduni resulted in mild 
mosaic symptoms characteristic of virus X. All attempts to infect X-immune 
seedling 41966 with a virus from Up-to-Date or with virus X failed, though the 
variety was readily infected with potato viruses unrelated to X. When this 
seedling was inserted as an intermediate scion between Up-to-Date and a sus- 
ceptible basal stock, the virus content of Up-to-Date passed unchanged into the 
basfil stocks. In similar double grafts in which Up-to-Date was replaced by 
X-infected President as top scion, no resistance was offered by the intermediate 
41956 scion to downward passage of X, though the latter scion failed to become 
infected with X or any virus from Up-to-Date. Removal of X from Up-to-Date 
sap resulted in a simultaneous removal of the virus responsible for streak. The 
physical proiiertios of the Up-to-Date streak virus proved similar to those re- 
corded for X-type viruses. The streak virus could not be introduced by sap 
inoculation to potato or Datura already infected with virus X, but the immunity 
of X-infected plants to the streak virus or to other strains of X did not hold if the 
second virus was introduced by graft. After inoculation with streak sap from 
Up-to-Date, healthy potatoes of intolerant varieties occasionally developed sys- 
temic infection with a nonnecrotic X virus, whertnis similar plants inoculated with 
a mixture of streak and X-infected saps all developed systemic X infection. 
It is concluded that the streak virus in Up-to-Date potato is a strain of virus X 
differing from typical X only in its effects on certain potato varieties. Pertinent 
related data are discussed. There are 26 references. 

“Stem end browning” and “net necro.sis” in potatoe.s, H. T. Gussow 
(Amer. Potato Jour., 19 (1942), No. 12, pp. 280-282).— A brief discussion of the 
significance of these two disease entitles, followed by the advice that until the 
causes are definitely ascertained the safe procedure is to plant no seed potatoes 
showing the slightest evidence of either. 

The production of virus-free potatoes in the south-west of England, J. 
Caldwell (Ann. Appl. Biol., 29 (1942), No. 3, pp. 265-267) .— Preliminary surveys 
followed by field trials in certain Isolated districts led to the conclusion that 
large quantities of seed potatoes could readily be produced in three main areas 
and probably in many more, and in many cases under conditions least suited to 
other forms of agricultural activity. 

The severity of potato scab in relation to the use of neutralized and 
one-third neutralized fertilizers, H. T. Cook and G. V. C. Houghland. (Va. 
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Truck Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Potato Jour., 19 (79-^2), No. 10, 
pp. 201-208, fig. 1). — The evidence presented is believed to show that the neu- 
tralized and one-third neutralized fertilizers used continuously for 7 yr. ultimately 
affected the occurrence and amount of potato scab principally through their effects 
on the degree of acidity of the soil. 

The amount of boron absorbed by soybean plants and its effect on their 
growth, W. S. Hodgkiss, R. H. IIaoeman, and ,1. S. McHaroue. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). 
{Plant Physiol., 17 {19Jf2), No. 1/, pp. 652-060, fig. 1). — Short-term growth studies 
on soylH^ans indicated that a 20-day growth period with 12-day treatment 
suffices for demonstrating boron toxicity both by growth relationships and by foliar 
syniptoins. 'foxicity as shown by foliar symptoms corresponded to the presence 
(»f 200 p. p. 111 . or more of R in the moisture-free material. Duplication of growth 
maxima in four plant series in sand and sand-soil mixtures and treatment with 
varying amounts of B appeared to furnish conclusive proof that such maxima 
occur at 0.4 and 0.8 p. p. m. added H at this .stage of soybean growth. Preliminary 
field tests indicated a growth change corresponding in effect to that in the green- 
hoii.se work. The B concentration of field-grown soybeans at midseason showed 
little difference among treatments, but at earlier and later growth stages the 
concentration had increased with treatment. This procedure offers a method for 
testing small amounts of soil for B toxicity in a relatively .short time. 

The iron-niunganc.se r(dation In plant metabolism, I. I. SoMi-niB and .T. W. 
Shive. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Plant Physiol, 17 (19 W, No. I pp. 582-602, 
figs. 6). — In tests with soybean in solution culture at 3 Fe levels at each of which 
the Mil concentrations were varied through a relatively wide range, pathological 
symptoms produced by excess Fe were identical with those in Mn deficiency, and 
vice versa. The Fe:Mn rati().s in the nutrient corresponding to good growth 
and normal development fluctuated within a narrow range around 2.0, regardless 
of the total concentrations of these elements within the limits used. The Fe : Mn 
ratio values above this etfective range invariably produced a specific type 
of chlorosis resulting from exc(‘ss Fe or deficient Mn, or both; ratios below this, 
a specific chlorosis of a different type resulting from excess Mn or deficient Fe, 
or both. Ratios of soluble Fe to soluble Mn within the tissues associated with 
good growth and development covered the same range of values as those in the 
external medium, though the range of effective values might be somewhat wider 
in plant tissues than in the substrate. Variation in the ratios of the soluble 
fractions either above or below this effc»ctive range resulted in six*cific pathological 
symptoms. Higli concentrations of soluble Mn in the tissues were invariably 
associated with low concentrations of soluble Fe, and vice versa. This suggests 
the oxidation of ferrous to feri ic ions by active Mn, resulting in the inactivation 
and precipitation of Fe in the form of ferric organic complexes. In their metabolic 
functions, Fe and Mn are definitely interrelated, the biological effect iveiiess 
of the one being determined by the proportionate presence of the other. There 
are 20 references. 

Resistance of tolbacco to bacterial wilt (Bacterium solanacearum ) , E. E. 
Oayton and T. E. Smith. (TJ. S. D. A., N. C. Expt. Sta., et al.). (Jour. Agr. 
Res. [U. 8.], 65 (191,2), No. 12, pp. 547-551,, figs. ,<?).— Search for resistance to 
Phytomonas was begun in 1934. None of the wild Nicotiana species tested showed 
resistance, but of 1,034 (follections of N. tahaann (chiefly from Mexico and Central 
and South America) a very few were resistant. By ^^rossing two moderately 
resistant strains, T. I. 79A and Turkish Xanthi, a highly resistant genotype 
(79-X) was developed, though it is a very poor type of tobacco. A highly 
wilt-resistant collection of good type (T. I. 448 A) was obtained from Colombia, 
this strain over a 3-yr. period always showing less than 10 percent mortality. 
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even though disease conditions wore so severe tliat susceptible tobacco was 

omplotely destroyed. It was also highly resistant to common toba(!Co mosaic. 

Viscosiinetric .sludhis on the tobacco mosaic virus protein, Tl, V. L. 
FRAMrroN. (Cornell Univ.). {Arvh. Biochem., 1 {1042), No. 1, pp. 83-92, 
figs. 4). — Following the demonstration of ancwiialies in the viscosity of this 
virus nucleoprotein (E. S. R., 81, p. 662), this study shows that the degree of 
anomaly is greatly increased in presence of dilute KCl, the How of the virus 
nucleoprotein sol through a capillary tube is discontinuous, and the degree of 
thixotropy rises with decreasing pH. Tlierc are 26 references. 

Effect of water extraction from leaves of tobacco on acyl derivatives of 
tlie protein of tobacco mosaic virus, Agatov {Compt. Rend. {Dok.) Acad. 
8ci. U. R. 8. 8., n. ser., 3S {1941), No. 2, pp. nO-lll ). — Since the acyl derivative 
of this virus protein was not found of usual occurrence in the plant, it is believed 
that the enzyme system of the plant is unlitted to break up so stable a compound 
easily and quickly. Hence an acylated molecule of the virus protein appears 
capable of forming the virulent substance without i)reliminary hydrolysis of the 
acyl groups. 

Effect of cyanide on synthesis of ring-spot and mosaic viruses in tobacco, 
M. W. Woods. (Md. Expt. Sta.). {Phytopathology, 33 {1943), No. 1, pp. 77-80, 
fig. 1). — ^The influence of 0.(K)015 to 0.()(K)8 m KCN on synthesis of virus proteins 
of ring si)Ot {Annulus tabaci) and two strains of tobacco mosaic {Martnor 
tahavi) was determined by a detached leaf technic. It was possible to follow 
simultaneously the development of two viruses in sectors of a single leaf under 
four different experimental condifit/ns. At the concentrations used, KCN in- 
hibited part of the Oa respiration in the suscept cell and the synthesis of all 
three viruses. The effect was also reversible. When ring si>Jt-inoculated tissues 
w’ere treated with KCN at night only, the cells became permanently resistant to 
necrotic action of the virus. An external .supply of NOs influenced the symptom 
picture lU'oduced by each virus. 

Use sphagnum to control damping-off, P. P. Pibonb (New Jersey Stas. 
Nursery Disease Notes, 15 {1942), No. J, pp. 77-2(1).— In view of the need for con- 
serving fungicidal chemicals, attention is called to the value of a layer of 
shredded sphagnum in seed flats and coldframes as shown by experience of florists 
and nurserymen and observations by the author. 

Boron for preventing breakdown in beets, A. G. B. Bouqubi'. (Oreg. State 
Col.). {Canning Age, 23 {1942), No. 12, pp. 633-035, fig. 1). — A brief summary of 
data on this physiological trouble and its control not only in beets but also in 
carrots, celery, crucifers, and in other vegetables. Lists of sensitive and tolerant 
crops are included. 

Genes for resistance to powdery mildew in Cucumis melo, T. W. Whitaker 
and I). E. Pryor. (U. S. D. A.). {Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 41 {1942), pp. 
210-212). — Inclusive of new data here presented, the evidence appears to 
justify carrying forward a number of lines of cantaloup on the ground that a 
few will contain a full complement of resistant genes, to r&der advisable the 
collecting of the fungus Erysiphe cichoracearum from a wide range of localities 
for testing as many biotyiies of the pathogen as possible, to demonstrate the 
importance of maintaining collections of material from areas in which the host 
species is endemic, and to emphasize the importance of rigorous testing of ma- 
terial in both greenhouse and field. All these steps are especially needed 
because of the problem of variation in two organisms — the host and the parasite. 

Disease symptoms in lettuce and celtuce, caused by the bean leaf hopper 
Empoasca solatia [.solaiiil l)€»l., J. P. Martin and O. K. Pemberton {Hawaii. 
Planters^ Rev. [Hawaii. Sugar Planters' Sta.] 46 {1942), No. 3, pp. 111-118, 
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fgs. 8 ). — This disease, described on lettuce and celtuce with the symptoms also 
recorded on endive, appears to be the first report for the Hawaiian Islands. U 
is concluded on experimental evidence that the injury results from a toxic secre- 
tion by the leafhopper into the leaf during its feeding, the degree of injury 
varies directly witli tlie insect population, affected plants recover after the 
insects are removed, and control will he in direct proportion to Ieafhoi)per 
control. The disease is a form of hopiKn*burn. 

Pathogenesis of mtylenchus dipsaci in seedlings of Allium cepa, A. G. 
Newiiall {Phytopaikolofniy 83 (tO/iS), No. 7, pp. (iJ-fiff, Jiya. J?) .—Through a study 
of parafiin sections of onion seedlings up to 12 days old and lifted at 2-day 
intervals from heavily infested soil, the munatode was found to penetrate the 
seed soon after germination commenct^d and to live for a short time in the 
parenchyma tissues beneath the hilum or in the cotyledon. Penotration of th(‘ 
cotlyedon aft(*r its protnisic/n appiirently could take place directly through the 
young epidermis. Once within the sprout longitudinal and radial migration 
occurred fn'ely throngli tlu' corlical tissue hut was definitely hounded by dermal 
layers even at early germination stages. No evidence of penetration of the 
]>rovascular strand was observ4‘d. Evidence that this nematode migrates only 
between the cells by dissolving the middle lamella was meager and unconvincing, 
hut indications of destructive mecharn(*al intracellular penetration of paren- 
chyma tissue were abundant. Further data are presented showing that as 
seedlings reacli tlie age of w(M‘ks they become more resistant to attack in the 
soil. This may be due to probable increased hardening of tlie epidermis. 

Etude biologiqiio de Puccinia allii-phalaridis Klebahn [Biological study 
of P. allii-phalaridis 1, E. Mayor {Her. ^chicciz. Hot. GcfseU., 51 {IHD, pp. 813- 
320). — Ineludes data on inoculations of this rust into various species of Allium. 

Control of tomato diseases {Farm and Home Sri. \Utah 8ta.]y 3 {J9Jf2)i 
No. -J, p. 8). -Hybrids from crossing the wild Peruvian tomato with the Stone 
and Century varieties were found to have resistance to Vrrticillinm wilt. 
Progress was also made in the? breeding of tomatoes (in cooi)eralion with the 
IT. S. D(*])ar(inent of Agriculture) for resistanc- to curly top, but to date the 
cultural practice of stjtting tomato plants more closely in the field was the most 
effective approach to control of this disease. Close planting reduced tlie amount 
of disease and increased total yields. Direct seeding in the field and early 
planting were also beneficial. 

New crystalline forms of tomato bushy stunt virus, S. S. Cohen {Soc. Expt. 
Biol, and Med. Pror., 51 No. /, pp. lOJf-105, 2 ). — The finding of two 

more crystalline forms of this virus is believed to emphasize again its relationship 
to many of the simpler proteins, which are expected to behave according to 
chemical and physical laws. 

Experimental control of dampiiig-oif in tomato seedlings trunsplantcfl 
from sand, including the immediate application of fungicidal drenches, 
W. 8. Beach and S. Y. Chen (Chan) {Paimylvanta 8ta. Bui. 431^ {1942), pp. 
‘20, liijH. 4 ). — No significant evidence was found that lack of balance or omission 
of certain nutrient clemenis affeefs susceptibility of tomato seedlings to damping- 
off in sand cultures, or that there are differences between properly grown seedlings 
in sand culture v. steamed soil after transplanting to infested soil. However, 
overconcentration of nutrient salts resulting in chemical injury increased siis- 
ceptihllity. Washing the sand in hot water is thus es«»entlal for each seedling 
crop to remove excess soluble salts and organic matter as well as to destroy fungi. 
Reduction of the moisture in seed flats did not appreciably affect resistance if 
seedlings were transplanteil soon after emergence. Extra KaS 04 slightly in- 
creased resistance but a high moisture level was required to avoid chemical 
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injury. After transplanting, seedlings were highly susceptible to Pythium ulti- 
mum for about 3 days and to Rhizoctonia solani for a much longer or an indefinite 
period. Thorough drying of Pj/t^iam-infested soil largely prevented damping-off 
of transplanted seedlings, as their highly susceptible period was passed before 
sufficient mycelial development for attack. Enyironal factors favoring prompt 
renewal of turgor and growth reduced infection. Under conditions of moderate 
disease, reducing losses by about half proved possible through use of sand or 
steamed soil as compared with untreated soil, hut in averting severe losses, pre- 
vention of conditions favoring development of the i>athogens in the transplanting 
soil is far more important than resistance or source of seedlings. In absence of 
other preventive measures, safe and effective control in transplanted seedlings 
proved possible through applying comparatively weak drenches of CUSO 4 , Seme- 
san, or Spergon to prepared flats of soil just before or after transplanting. 

A septorioso do tomateiro [Tomato septoriose], J. Soaees Branuao, Jb. 
(Bol, Min. Ayr. [Brazil], SO (lOJft), No. 11, pp. tO-21). — A note on Septoria 
lycopersici and its control. 

Sulphur and copper sprays in relation to apple-tree growth and yield, 
H. W. Thurston, Jr., and H. N. Worthij':y. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). {Phytopathology, 
3S (lOJfS), No. 1, pp. 56-60, figs. 2). — When Stayrnan apple trees were differen- 
tially sprayed (193(W1) with standard lime sulfur and lead arsenate v. copper 
phosphate-lime bentonite and lead arsenate v. unsprayed controls, trunk circum- 
ference records indicated a close negative correlation with yields, the loss of crop 
on unsprayed trees being reflected in increased growth. No cumulative injurious 
effects from continued use of the sprays were observed. 

Estudio de la naturaleza de las ranias del duraznero (Prunus persica 
Sleb. et Zucc.) y su relacioii con la goinosis [Studies of the nature of peach 
twigs and its relation to guinitiosisl, J. C. Beutktxi (R( r. Asor. Ingen. Agr6n. 
[Montevideo], 14 (191^2), No. 3, pp. ltS-89, figs. 8; Kng. ahs., p. 81). — Following 
descriptions of the methods of technic used and the substances of which the normal 
tissues are composed, the results are presented of studies of peach-twig sections 
grown in the fall, in the spring and less than a year old, and of those over a year 
old, and in addition observations of living twigs i)laced in alkaline or acetified 
solution. From this wnrk it is concluded that the gummy exudation from peach 
twigs and branches is due to the degradation of the liemicellulose, hydrocellulose, 
and i)ectic substances of the cellular membranes in the bark, pericycle, wood, 
and pith, as well as of the cell contents of these tissues, together with a hyper- 
plastic process causing formation of gelatinous cells by the cambium. 

Peach wart, E. C. BTX)DGETr. ( Idaho Expt. Sta. ) . ( Phytopathology, 33 (19^3 ) , 

No. 1, pp. 21-32, figs. 3). — This virus disease of peach, first described by the author 
in 1939 (E. S. R., 81, p. (>55), is now reported only from Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon, along \vith the progress of investigations of the past 5 yr. It is char- 
acterized by smooth or rough outgrowths of fruit tissue, and gumming is usually 
present and often severe. The virus is readily transmitted by budding and per- 
sists in the tree. Peach is the only known host. Spontaneous spread, although 
slow, takes place. The virus has been tentatively named Oalla vcrrucae, although 
little is known of its character 1. sties. Control is by eradication of diseased trees 
and use of healthy propagating wood. 

Citrus decline in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area: Importance of 
Phytophthora root rot, L. I'Iiaser (Agr. Qaz. N. 8. Wales, 53 {t9Jt2), No. 9, pp. 
il5-419, figs. 2). — ^The progressive decline in the condition of citrus trees in 
orchards of this New South Wales area during the past 8-10 yr. is shown to l)e 
due in part to attacks of the fibrous and even main roots by P. citrophthora. The 
factors which have led to the building up of high concentrations of this fungus 
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in the soil are discussed, and sugg(*sted maiiagoiii(*nt methods for control are 
outlined. 

Cinchona production, A. G. Kkvorkian (Puerto Rico 8ta. Rpt. JOJfl, pp. 
9-10 ), — A brief note on a virus disease, a fungus-induced stem canker, and 
two root diseases definitely established as important limiting factors in the 
development of vigorous trees of Cinchona spp. 

A chlorosis and necrosis of tiing leaves associated with low potassiiiiii 
content, M. DKOsnotT and J. II. Painteu. (U. S. D. A.). (Amcr. 8oc. llovt. Hci. 
Proc., 41 (1942), pp. ^5-5/, fig. 1 ). — The effect of mulch in increasing the K 
content of the leaves and in preventing the development of the interveinal 
chlorosis is believed to support the hypothesis that the condition here described 
is the result of K deficiency. There are 16 references. 

“Hetorosporium echiniilatum** (Berk.) Cke., nuevo parasito del clavel 
(‘^Dianthus caryophyllus” ) en la Republica Argentina, M. D. Campi (Lilloa, 
8 (1942), No. 1, pp. 269-271, pi. 1, fig. 1 ). — Recorded for the first lime in Argentina, 
this fungus was troublesome for carnations under glass. 

A leaf-spot of Hibiscus sp. induced by Phytonioiias syringac, i \ O. Smith. 
(Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Phytopathology, (19)3), No. 1, pp. 82-84, fW- !)• — 
Water-soaked brownish or blackish spots 1-10 mm. in diameter on the leaves 
(ff hibiscus in (California were proved due to P. Hyringna. Inoculations through 
wounds in lemon fruits and in the leaves of hibiscus and lilac gave typical black 
necrotic lesions, and a culture is(dated from black pit of lemon caused lesions 
in hibiscus typical of the spontaneous disease. 

Krwiiiia carotovora, the cause of a soft rot in orchids, Cattleya si>., T>. P. 
l.fMnEi; and B. A. Friedman. (U. S. D. A.). (Phytopathology, 83 (1943), No. 1, 
pp. 80-82, fig. 1 ). — Spontaneous infection of cattleyas in two New Jersey orcliid 
houses and successful inoculations on excised leaves of Oncidium, Odontoglossum, 
Brassxivola, and Lockhart are n^ixuled. 

King spot on Saintpaiilia, G. II. l*OEScH. (Ohio State Univ.). (Amcr. Soc. 
Hart. Sci. Proc., 4 I (1942), pp. 881-382 ). — Preliminary trials to determine the 
cause of the fantastic bright yellow” ring patterns developing on leaves of green- 
house growMi S. ionantha w’hich have been troubling commerci.al growers aiipear 
to indicate a role of overhead irrigation with w”ater considerably cooler than 
the temperature of the leaves. 

Fusiform rust control in forost-trcc nurseries, B. Sleetii (Phytopathology, 
38 (1943), No. 1, pp. 33-44, fill- f)- — Effective but not complete nursery control 
of Cronartium fusifoi'me was obtained by spraying. (Jf three fungicides used, 
bordeaiix (8-S-l(X)) appe^ared most effective, Coj)i)er Hydro slightly less so, and 
dry lime-sulfur least effective. Both Santomerse S and an emulsion of raw 
linseed oil and liquid fi.sh-oil soap gave good results, slightly better than casein, 
as spreaders. An oak-free zone 1,G(X) ft. wide failed to show perceptible reduc- 
tion of rust in slash pine seedlings. Mid-April-sown slash pine showed only 
three-fifths as many fusiform-rust cankers as that sown a month earlier. l.ess 
infection occurred in loblolly tlian in slash pine sown on the same date and 
comi>arably grown, and loiigleaf pine seedlings proved still more resistant. 
Neither para- nor ortho-toluenosulfonylamide, applied to the soil surface at 
about the time of peak sporldial production, gave any reduction in cankered 
seedlings. 

Distribution patterns In Mclampsorella In the national forests and parks 
of the AVestern States, S. M. Pady (Mycologia, 34 (xt)42), No. 6, pp. 606-627, 
figs, 3 ). — Further evidence (E. S. K., 87, p. 530) for the existence of two species 
of Mclampsorella was obtained from this study of their distribution on the 
Adies and Picea hosts and in some 18 national forests and parks of the United 
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States (1041), involving 75 collections and over 150 detailed observations. Iii 
practically every area one or the other fungus species was dominant even though 
both hosts were abundant, indicating that the two differ in physiology as well as 
in morphology. Two distinct distribution patterns were thus obtained. In the 
Kocky Mountain States whert? the two ho.sts are abundant the disease was 
found more severe than hitherto believed, many trees being partially or -com- 
pletely killed and others dwarfed or stunted. In some Wyoming areas it was 
of epidemic proportions. Trunk infections were particularly harmful and in 
young trees soon caused their death. Differences in growth habits inducing 
counmct brooms in Abies and irregular diffuse brooms on Picea were a constant 
and fairly reliable character and are believed due to apical dominance, which 
is present in Picca spp. and absent in jihies spp. 

Cheiiiotlierapy for vascular diseases of trees, .1. G. Hoksfail and G. A. 
Zkntmyer. (Conn. [New Haven] Kxpt. Sta.). {N<itL Shade Tree Gotif. Pr<n\, 
n pp. y-18 ). — A general addre.ss on tlu^ subject, with bibliography and 

disciission. 

Stand iinprovenient of northern hardwoods in relation to diseases in tli<‘ 
Xorthea.st, W. A. Camfbfll an<l P. Spaijt.dinc; S. Dept. Apr., Fore.H Serr., 
Allegheny Forest Kxpt. Sta. Oaas. Paper 5 pp. pis. 9). — Atten- 

tion is called to certain fungus diseases hamptn-ing the production of ijrofitable 
crops of northern hardwoods (sweet bin h, paper birch, yellow birch, red maple, 
sugar maple, American bee<‘h, black ash, American ash, American basswood, black 
cherry, quaking aspen, and l)igto(»th aspen) in the northeastern United States, 
and it is shown how timber stand improvement operations can be directed toward 
reducing these losses. Detailed discussions concern such matters as estimating 
disease cull and the average cull to be expected, distribution of cankers and rots 
by tree age and siKH*ies, the sprout problem, and the specific diseases and fungi 
themselves. Prieff nfference is made to burls and stains. 

Occurrence of Gonatorrhodlella highlei in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, J. Ehrlich {Myeologia, S/f No. 6, p. 705). — A note on this fungus 

growing in as.sociation with Neetria eoevinea and the woolly beech scale (Crypto- 
eoccus fapi) on diseased American beecli {Fayas yrandi folia) in (.anada. 

The behavior of Endothia parasitica on chestnut trees in California, M. R. 
Harris (Calif. Dept. Ayr. Bui., 5/ (/OJ^), .Vo. pp. 99-109, flys. 6 ). — Chestnut 
blight, known to have b(*en in California since 11)84, has spread from one orchard 
to two others in the San Joaquin Valley, but the spread has been slow as compared 
with that in the Eastern State.s. All infecied tiws in these orchards were 
destroyeMl, and those subsequently developing infection were similarly treated at 
two annual insj;)ecl ions. Most of the cankers were found at the base of the tr(M*. 
Earthen dikes to protect against infection by irrigation water were thrown up 
around the trees in two of the <u-chards, and the disea.se has decrea.sed as inspec- 
tion and eradication have continued. No ascospores have been known to develop in 
the California area, probably due to the very light summer rainfall. Other 
environal factors do not differ greatly from the East. It Is believed possible to 
eliminate the disease by preventing spread through irrigation water or con- 
taminated tools. 

Distribution of Reauveria bassiaiia on elm insects in the United States, 
P. V. Mook and D. O. Wolfenbarqkr. (IT. S. D. A.). ( Phytopathology, S3 (WfS), 
No. h PP- 7(?--77).— This adds Pennsylvania and New Hampshire ns new loca- 
tions for B. bassiana and gives IfyJurgopims rufipes, Magdalis barbita, M. armi- 
eollis, Saperda tridentatn, and Tremex coinmba ns hitherto unreported insect 
hosts of the fungus from the United States. Of 5,(156 Insects cultured, D. bassiana 
was Isolated from 168. 
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A disease of the Scots pine (Pinus sylvcstris L. ) caused by tin* fungus 
Diplodia pinca Kickx associated with the pine spittle-bug (Aphrophora 
parallela Say.) -“li Symptoms and etiology, W. R. IIaudow and F. S. Newman 
{Roy. Canad. hist., Trans., 24 (1942), pt. 1, pp. 1-18, pi. 1, fiy. /) .—Following 
a review of the literature (32 references) of 1). pinca, descriplions are given of the 
fungus and its natural history, and of the symptoms induced by it in Ontario 
following infestation of the trees by spittle bugs. The fungus was regularly 
isolated from spontaneous lesions, injcH-tion of spores into terminal siioots caused 
tip blight, and typical crown blight was induced by application of spores to a branch 
infested with the inse<'t. ()bs(*rvations on the pine spittle bug and its work are 
recorded. 

Kxperl incuts on chemical control of dam ping-off in Pinus resinosa Ait., 
L. P. V. JouNsoN and G. M. Linton (Canad. Jour. Res., 20 (1942), No. 12, Sect. 
C, pp. 559~!»71). — Of a wide range of chemicals tried, Seinesan solutions (1: 100 
to 1 : 150) applied to the soil cousistently gave tlu* best control in both greenhouse 
and nursery, and red copper oxide suspensions (1 : 250 to 1 : 500) were also effec- 
tive, particularly in the greenhouse. Roth the latter and zinc oxide as dusts for 
seed treatment gave good control in the grec^nhouse. Fomhinations of seed and soil 
treatments were not more effective in the gretMihouse than either used separately, 
and under certain nursery conditions they were less so. As a group, fungicides 
gnerally iiroved more ctf\‘clive than acidifying agents such as 1 LS ()4 or Al 2 (S 04 ) 3 . 
The latter api^eared to give good control in seasons of normal rainfall, but were 
more or less ineffective in dry seasons with ndatively large amounts of slightly 
alkaline irrigation water or in wet s<‘asons with excessive percolation. SeiHllings 
from 2-year-old red pine seed of somewhat reduced vitality proved more susceptible 
than those from 1 -year-old seed. Whit(* spruce, used in some of the preliminary 
lests, prov(*d much less susceptible than red pine, though similar in response to 
the various ti'oatments. 

Spread of white-pine blister rust in 1911, L. R. Tenon (A^ncr. Nurseryman, 
7t; (1942), No. .7, p. 22). 

Latest recoinnieiidation.s on control of [lOndocoiiidiophora] canker stain 
of London plane, P. P. Pikone (New Jersey Stas. Nuniery Disease Notes, 15 
(1942), No. 0, pp. 21-24). 

Susceptibility of wood to decay: Kifect of urea and other nitrogen com- 
pounds, F. II. Kaitfert and 10. A. Behr. (Univ. Minn.). (Indus, and Enyin. 
Chan., 84 ( 1942), No. 12, pp. 1510-1515, figs. 2). — The decay rate and susceptibility 
of southern pine sapwo<xl and Douglas fir, red oak, and cypress heartwoods 
were not appreciably affected by adding small amounts of urea and ammonium 
sulfate and phosphate, but higher concentrations of these eoinpounds caused 
marked reductions in decay. Oonceiitrations approaching those used for 
(hemlcal seasoning or fireproofing prevented growth of wood-rotting fungi 
on the test blocks of the woods used. Small concentrations of the organic 
i.itrogen compounds asparagine and iieptono increased the d(K:ay rate of south- 
ern pine sapwood and red oak heartwood, but had little or no effect on that 
of Douglas fir heartwood, while cypress heartwood showed no signs of decay. 
These nitrogen compounds thus npiiear to be more readily utilized by wood- 
rotting fungi than urea or tlie amimmia compounds, but the practical sig- 
nificance of the decay increases observed are questioned. Addition of certain 
soil bacteria to urea-treated wood did not appear to affect its susceptibility 
to decay by wood-rotting fungi. Heating urea-treaied wood to 70°-100® C. 
for 12-14 hr. caused considerable decoiniwsltion and loss of urea, but also 
appeared to fix some of the urea in the wood so that it was difficult to remove 
It by leaching. Except for such urea-treated wood, heated as above noted, 
all the nitrogen compounds were easily Icaehcd from wood. 
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The calorific value and chemical composition of decay ed cordwood, M. T. 
Hilbobn and F. U. Steinmetz. (Univ. Maine). ( Phytopathology ^ 3S (1948), 
No, 1, pp. 48-80 ). — As causes of decay in red maple, paper birch, and beech, 
several whitc-rot l)ut no brown-rot fungi were known to be present. Although 
determinations per gram had indicated the loss in cjilorific value to be slower 
than the loss in wood substance, showing a change in chemical composition 
during decay, chemical analysis failed to demonstrate a correlation of reduc- 
tion in calorific value with the amount of any chemical component. In these 
analyses the white rots exhibited a depletion of both cellulose and lignin 
proportional to the loss of wood substance, but no correlation between alktili 
solubility and loss of any other component. In addition, one characteristic 
of the brown rots was found, viz, a preferential selection of the pentosans 
in cellulose. After grinding in a hammer mill, particle size resulting from 
mechanical screening of the reduced sainide was found to infiuence calorific 
value, very small particles being higher. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

[Fiivostigatioiis in economic zoology and entomology by the Montana 
Station] (Moiitana Sta. [/?/ca.] Rpt. 1041-4^, P- 37). — A progress report (K. S. R., 
84, p. G42) by II. B. IMills notes as newly introduced pests the spinose ear 
tick, screwworm fly, and sweetclover 'weevil. 

[Investigations in economic zoology and entomology] (Pniufiylvania tita. 
Bui. 420 (1042), pp. 11-12, IS, 10-23, 37, figs. .9).— A progress report (K. S. R., 87, 
p. 510) noting studies by C. A. ^’honias, R. D. CassellxuTy, L. J. Bemiett, H. N. 
Worthloy, II. M. Steiner, D. E. H. Frear, and B. D. Gleissner on wireworm 
control, browse and acorns as enuTgency foods of deer, wildlife as a valuable 
Pennsylvania resource, apple spraying, pistol casebearer (*ontrol, sprays for 
plum curculio, spray tests, coal tar products for insecticides, ethylene dichlo- 
ride unsafe on pc‘acli trees, control of grain' beri’y moth, and the use of mixed 
thiocyanate and pyrethrum dusts for mushroom fly control. 

[Work with fur-bearing animals in Alaska] (Alaska Stas. Prog. Upt. 
1038-41, pp. 36-30, figs. 2). — A i>rogress report is made of (1) a study to deter- 
mine whether salmon fed as the sole animal protein portion of the ration for 
Yukon mink is detrimental to the quality of the fur, followed by (2) the 
results of a feeding experiment with marten as related to finer fur quality 
and greater prolificacy, (3) a viability investigation of the internal parasite 
ova of blue foxes under local conditions, and (4) an investigation of ophthalmia 
in blue fox pups. 

[Work with fur-bearing animals by the Oregon Station] (Oregon Sta. Bui. 
401 (1941), pp. 60-71, fig. 1). — The work of the biennium 10.']9-40 (K. S. R., 82, 
p. 353) reported upon relates to the establishment of an experimental fur 
farm, investigation of fox equipment, fox and mink feeding trials, breeding 
and reproduction investigations, and fur animal disease problems. 

Using fish meal as a partial substitute for raw meat in the year around 
mink ration, C. F. BAssErr (Amer. Fur Breeder, 15 (1942), No. S, pp. 12, 14, 
16-17, 22). 

Gestation period in the fisher [Martes pennanti], with recommendations 
for the animaFs protection in California, E. R. Hall. (Univ. Calif.). (Calif. 
Fish and Game, 28 (1042), No. 3, pp. 143-1)7, fig. 1). 

Biological control of rodents and predators, V. E. Shelfobd. (Univ. 111.). 
(Sci. Mo., 55 (1942), No. //, pp. 8SI-S41, figs. 3). 

Catalogue of birds of the Americas and the adjacent islands in Field 
Mnseam of Natural History, C. B. Heixmayb and B. Conoyeb (Field Mus. Nat, 
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Hist [Chicago] Puh., Zool. ^er., IS (19J,2), pt. 1, i, pp. y/+^56).— Number 1 
of the first part of this catalog includes birds of the orders Rheiformes, Tinami- 
formes, Galliformes, Gruiformes, and Columbiformes. 

Birds benefit Utah agriculture, G. F. Knowlton {Farm and Home Sci. 
[Utah Sta,], 3 (19 No. p. 9, fig. 1). — Attention is directed to the importance 
of birds in checking insect pests in Utah, particularly the grasshopper and beet 
leafhopp<^r. 

The ducks, geese, and swans of North America: A vade inecum for the 
naturalist and the sportsman, F. II. KoRTaianr (Washington, D. Anier. 
Wildlife Inst.f 1942^ pp. F///+^7d, pis. 36^ figs. [270]). — Descriptive accounts 
of th(i life history of these fowl include their weights and measurements. Colored 
plates of the forms described, with their winter and autumn plumages, by T. M. 
Shortt, and a bibliography of nine pages are included. 

Cover requirements of the eastern rulTed grouse in northeast Iowa, E. B. 
l»oni>KRROER. (Iowa Expt. Sta. et al.). (Iowa Bird Life, 12 (19U)^ No. 4, pp. 
50-35, fig. /). — It was found in the study reported that for approximately 45 
ruffed grouse on 1,414 forested acres in the vicinity of Lansing, Iowa, from August 
11)38 to January 31, 11)40, the following cover types w(‘re of greatest utilization 
value in the order named: Poplar consociations, 10-20-year-o1d oak-hickory 
forest, 5-10-year- old clearings, advanced oak-hickory forest, and 20-35-year-old 
oak-hickory forest. Cover tyi)e groups utilized as loafing cover in order of im- 
Ijortance were second growth clearings, advance<l forc'st, and mature forest. 
Most of the roosts found were on the ground. Winter roosts were chiefly under 
dogwoods in maple-linden communities on north and east slopes when no snow 
was on the ground. Following heavy snows the preponderance of wdnter roosts 
warn found in clearings and in second growth oak-hickory communities. 

Ninth and tenth annual reports of the Cooperative Quail Study Associa- 
tion, H. L. Stoddard (Coop. Quail Study Assoc. Ann. Rpts., O-IO (1940~41), 
pp. 39). — A further report (E. S. R., S4, p. 783) of the progress of work with quail 
during the calendar jears 1940 and 1941. 

The white-necked raven in relation to agriculture, S. E. Annous (17. 8. 
Dept. Int., Fish and Wildlife Seri\, Res. Rpt. 5 (194S), pp. Il-\-5G, figs. 12 ). — 
The results of a 5-yr. study of the activities and food habits of the white-necked 
raven (Corvus cryptolcucus), during which time field data were gathered and 
the contents of 827 stomachs were analyzed, are reported. This raven, which 
is indigenous to southwestern United Stat#»s and the adjoining sections of Mexico, 
has gtiined the same ill repute as acquired by the crow, a close relative, and the 
magpie. Its omnivorous food habits often bring It into direct competition with 
farming interests and frequently its depredations result in severe damage to 
crops, particularly to grain sorghums, corn, melons, i)eanuls, pecans, weak lambs, 
and poultry. To reduce these attacks and keep the losses at a minimum often is 
expensive and requires considerable work and ingenuity on the part of farmers 
and ranchers. On the other hand nearly half the raven’s food is of animal origin 
and includes a wide assortment of insects, many of which are harmful to crops. 
Grasshoppers, weevils, May beetles, caterpillars, fly maggots, and like pests con- 
stitute a material part of the Insect diet. Carrion is another important food of 
the raven, and its removal from the range is a definite aid to sanitation. 

When heavy raven concentrations occur the crops must be protected. As effec- 
tive control is impossible when natural food is abundan', it is generally necessary 
to resort to frightening measures until winter sets In and the food supply becomes 
low enough to insure control success. Various contrivances to scare the birds 
away may be placed in the fields, but the shotgun is without question the best 
frightening device. The most successful, selective, and humane control measure 
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is the use of large cage traps. As the need for control is usually local and varies 
by seasons, depending upon the crop situation, th.o soundest i)ollcy is to resort 
to it only when necessary and to take advantage of the bird’s blotter attributes at 
all other times. 

Notes on the nesting habits of the American robin (Turdus inigratorius 

L.)» d. C. Howkxl {Amrr. Midland Nat., (//>//^), No. 3, pp. 329-303 fips. 5 ). — 
This report of a study, based upon field work at Ithaca, N. Y., during a 8-yr. period 
and a review of the literature, presented with a five-page list of references, in- 
cludes much data on the feeding and the food of the young. 

Handbook of frogs and toads: The frogs and toads of the United States 
and Canada, A. A. and .\. H. Wkioht (Ithaca, X. Y.: Comatock Pub. Co., 19//2, 
pp. XI +286, pis. 88, figs. 7). — This work includes a classified bibliography of 37 
pages arranged under the headings of general works, general check lists or cata- 
logs, and State and province lists of the political divisions of North America. 

The nematode genus Skrjabinoptera Schulz, 1927, Lk B. Morgan. (Univ. 
Wis.). (lAoydia, 5 (19+2), No. + pp. 314-319, pi. 1 ). — Present knowledge of the 
genus Skrjabinoptcia, including a discussion of those forms which have not been 
adequately described, a redescription of one si)ecies (8. phryno.soma), a world 
host list, and a key to the species, is presented. 

[Contributions on economic entomology] (Ami. Appl. Biol., 29 (19+2), 
No. 3, pp. 268-321, figs. 5).-— Contributions presented are: Symbiosis and Siricid 
Woodwasps, by E. A. Parkin (pp. 268-274) ; Some Notes on tin? Biology of the 
Click Beetles Ay riot vs obscurus L. and I. sputalor L., by H. C. Gough and A. C. 
Evans (pp. 275-279) ; Laboratory and Field Experiments on the (’ontrol of 
Wir4‘worms, by H. G(mgh (pp. 280-289) ; The Quantitative Int4‘raction of 
Spray Fluid and Active Principle in Determining the Toxicity of a Pyrethrum 
Preparation to the Argasid Tick Ornithodorus moubata Murray, by G. G. Robin- 
son (pp. 290-300) ; The Use of Toxic Polynitn) Derivatives in Pest Control — I, 
The Estimation of Dinltro-o-cresol and Dinitro-o-cyclohexylphenol, by H. L. 
Wain (pp. 301-;i08) ; New Methods of (^mt rolling Head and Body Lice, by .1. R. 
Busvine (p. 309) ; Exi)erimental Work on the Transmission and Development 
of S’cabies, by K. Mellanby (p. 30i» ; Some Quantitative Aspects of Scabies 
Parasitology, by C. G. Johnson (p. 310) ; The Control of Flies in Country and 
Town, by H. G. PI. Kearns (pp. 310-313) ; Furniture Beetles and Other Wood- 
Borers, by R. C. F’isher (pp. 313-316) ; and Tlu* Invasion of Houses by Plarwigs 
and Ants, by G. F. Wilson (pp. 316-321). 

[Contribution.s on economic iii.sectsj (.l^<»oe. South. Ayr. Workers Proc., 43 
(1942), pp. 127-133). — Abstracts of contributions on economic insects presented 
at the annual meeting of the Cotton States Branch of the American Association 
of Economic Plntomologists held at Memphis, Term., in F(*bruary 1942 are pre- 
sented. These relate to the boll weevil, cotton aphid, bollworm, cotton flea 
hopper, pink bollworm, cotton leafworra, plum curculio on i)each, pickleworra, 
striped blister beetle, sugarcane borer, and stablefly and their ccmtrol. Other 
contributions consider methods of rearing Chrlonus and Mia-obravAm parasites; 
notes on the biology of X anthopastis timais Cramer, a lepidopterous pest of 
narcissus ; and protection of stored grain from insects. 

[Entomological investigations by the Georgia Station] (Oeorgia 8ta. Rpt. 
1042, pp. 77-83, figs. 3).— A progress report (F. S. R., 86, p. 806) noting work 
with the cowpea curculio (coop. S. C. Expt. Sta.) ; southern corn rootworm; 
cotton Insects; pale-striped flea beetle; the bill bug Calendra venata (Say) 
and a fly (Neolasioptera sp.) on wheat; redheaded caterpillar Stegasta bos- 
queella Chamb. on i)eanut and partridge pea; a weevil (CoTiotrachelus sp.) 
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and a mealybug, possibly the graije mealybug, on partridge pea ; the lesser corn- 
stalk borer; and the pepper maggot Zonosemata electa (Say). 

[Entomological investigations by the Kansas Station]. (Partly coop. U. S. 
I). A.). {Kansas ^ta. Bien. Rpl. pp. ,72~r>6). — A progress rep(»rt 

(E. S. U., 85, I). 84) of work by R. K. Nal)ours, F. M. Stebbins, R. L. Parker, 
R. C. Smith, R. H. Painter, 11. R. Prysori, I). A. Wilbur, P. G. l.aniersoii, R. W. 
Jugenheimor, L. P. Reitz, E. G. Heyn«\ R. F. Fritz, and K. L. Anderson on 
studies in inheritance of tiie grouse locust Tettifjidca parvipennis Har. ; effect 
of climate on inlieritance of the grouse locjist ; bee investigations; climate and 
injurious insect investigations; the hessian fly, cliinch bug, wheat white grub 
Bhyllf>phagn lanrenhiia Say, and wireworms {Monocrepidius vespertiiius) on 
wheat ; tlie corn earworm, southwestern corn borer, chinch bug, sugarcane root- 
stock weevil, and south(*rn corn i*ootworm in swi‘et corn; fruit and vegetable 
insects (the red spider mite, junir)tT midge, redbud leafhoppers, redbud aphid, 
redbud whitefly, and cankerworms) ; insects attacking alfalfa, grasses, and 
allied plants; biology and control of the strawberry leaf roller and the codling 
moth; and the resistance of crop plants to iii.sect attack. 

Montana insect pests, 1941 and 1942, II. B. Mills (Mantana ^la. BuL 
//08 {19Jt2)y pp. 36, figs. 9). — This biennial report (E. S. R., 84, p. 785) contains 
infm-uiatioii on grasshoiajiu* control during 1941 42 and outlook for 194J5; Mormon 
cricket control; stored grain insects; newly introduced insects, including the 
.screwworm and spinose ear tick Oiiobius megnini Duges; other records and 
observations with reRu’ence to Say stinkbug, corn leaf aphid, iMJtato and tomato 
psyllid, red-humped caterpillar, diamondback moth, b(‘et webvvorm, spruce bud- 
worm, army cutworm, pale western cutworm, corn earworm, raspberry root 
borer, rasiiberry fruitworm, sweetclover weevil l8itona vjfiindrit-onis, Fahr., jiea 
weevil, bean w(*(*vil, plum gouger, plum curculio, sml-corn maggot, Wohlfahrtia 
meigeni (Schin.) maggi/ts in mink pups, cabbage maggot on turnips, wheat stem 
sawfly, and the Euroix»an earwig; and the In^ekeeping industry in Montana. 

[Entomological investigations by the Oregon Station]. (Partly coop. F. S. 
I). A.). {Oregon 8ta. BuL JfiJt (//P//), pp. 36 37. ',0. 60, 61, 62, 63, 5J,, 57, 6S. 
69, 62-63, 65-66, 68, figs. 9). — A progress reiMUl of the biennium I93i>-1() (E. 8. R., 
82, p. 355) noting control of prune thrijis, control of rust mite on iiears, control 
of the cherry fruitfly, alfalfa weevil, jiea aphid control, flax worm, potato flea 
beetle, onion maggot, symphylids, pea weevil, in.sect iH*sts of nursery stock, and 
the filbert worm. 

Siipploiiient to Insects of North Carolina, (\ S. Bkimley {Raleigh: X. C. 
Dept. Agr., 19ff2, pp. 39). — This supplement to (he work noted (E. S. R., 80, p. 
307) increases the number of species recorded from the Ktate by 791 and near 
irmects by 52, or a total of 843, bringing the grand total for the State to 11,091 
*'u December 31, 1941. 

[Entomological investigations by the Puerto Rico Station]. (Partly coop. 
V. S. D. A. et al.). {Puerto Rico Sta. Rpt. 19^1, pp. 19-23).— A progress report 
(E. S. R., 87, p. 694), by K. A. Bartlett and II. K. Plant, noting liberations of 
the Sao Paulo strain of the Amazon fly Mctagonisiylum minense Towns, and 
shipments to Louisiana and Guadeloupe; receipt of sliipments of Parathcresia 
diatracac (Br^thes), a fly parasite of the sugarcane borer, and liberations of 
and shipment to Cuba; establishment of Coclophora inacqualis (F.), a coc- 
cinellid predator of aphids, and Psevdaphycus utilis Timb., a hymenopterous 
parasite of the coconut mealybug; control of the bamboo scales {Asterok- 
oanium hamhusae (Bdv.) and A. milUiris (Bdv.)) and other scales through use 
of the introduced coccinellid predators Egim platycephaUis Muls., Chilocorus 
cacti L., Pentilia castanen Muls., Cladis nitidula F., and Curinus sp. ; receipt of 
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shipment of dipterous parasites (EctopJiasiopsis arena t a (Bigot) and Cylin- 
dromyia portcri (Br(^tlies)) of various species of pentatomids; rearing and 
liberation of Dasj/scapns pampennia Gahan, a parasite of the red-banded thrips; 
the bamboo powder-post beetle Dinoderna minntus (P.) ; control work with the 
mining scale and hemispherical scale; injury to vanilla plantings by the snail 
Suhulina octona Brug and the slug Vcronicalla kraussii Ferussac; the bean 
aphid and Macroaiphum sonchi (L.) on the orange-glowvine {Senecio confusua) ; 
and control of the drj^-wood or powder-post termite Kalotcrmea (Cryptotermes) 
hrevis (Walker). 

Some applications of insect separation methods to entomology, K. L. 
Harris {IJnt, Sov. Waah. Proc., 45 (10 iS), No. /, pp. 10-25^ fig. 1). 

Studies on the hydrogen-ion concentration of Insect blood and their 
bearing on in vitro cytological technique, R. D. Boche and J. B. Buck 
(Phyaiol. ZooJ., 15 (1042), No. ,3, pp. 2.03-303) .—Moiisuvements by capillary glass 
electrode of the H-ion concentration of the larval blood of three species of 
Diptera give the following average results: Droaophila wclanoyastcr pH 7.10, 
Sciara enprophila pll 7.12, and Chironomus tentans pH 7.48. Microquinhydrone 
electrodes, considered somewhat less reliable, give the values pll 7.12 for 
Droaophila and pH 7.88 for i3dara. Critics of the methods and the variability 
of blood H-ion concentration are presented. A table summarizing most of the 
existing literature on the H-ion concentration of insect blood is included. 

Insects of the garden bean in Hawaii, F. G. Holdaway and W. i\ Look. 
(Hawaii Expt. Sta.). (Ilairaii. Knt. Soc. Proc., 11 (1042), No. 2, pp. 240-260).— 
The tirst of a series of articles dealing witli insects of crops other than sugar- 
cane and pineapple in Hawaii. The relative importance of the ins(‘cts has been 
recorded and the major pests determined. Eight inajt)r, 3 submajor, and 23 
minor pests and 22 si)ecies of beneticial insects are recorded. The major pests 
have been classified on an ecological basis. 

Some insect pests of lilies, K. P. Imi.e and A. Hartzeij.. (Cornell Univ. 
et al.). (Aincr. Lily Yearbook, 1042, pp. 42-4^, figs. 4)- 

Insects infesting house plants. — I, Scale insects, E. I. McDanifx (Mirhigan 
SI a. Quart. Bui, 25 (1042), No. 2, pp. 121-125, figs. 2). — A practical account. 

The forests insect situation in eastern Canada in ti)41, E. B. Watson 
(Canad. Pulp and Paper .l.v.sor.. Woodlands Sect., Atui. Mtg. Prov., 24 (1042), 
P. 42). 

In.scct posts in stored products, H. Hayiiurst {London: Vhaimian tt Hall, 
1042, 2. ed., pp. XJI+108, pis. [55 ]). — Included in this brief practical account 
is a list of the substances and their pests (pp. 59-83), list of parasitic and 
predaceous insects and their hosts (p. 84), a bibliography (pp. 85-105), and a 
subject index (pp. 106-108). 

Hearing fabric pests, F. W. Fletcher and E. E. Kenaqa (Soap and Sa7iit. 
Chem., 18 (IO42), No. 9, pp. 02-03, 101 ). — In tests of 10 mixtures composed of 
varying proportions of fish meal, dog food, corn meal, brewer’s yeast, and 
woolen scraps to determine the most desirable food medium for rearing the 
black carpet l)oetle, a culture consisting of 72 percent fish meal, 25 i)ercent corn 
meal, 3 percent brewer’s yeast, and 2 gm. of woolen clotli proved the most 
satisfactory. Three other food mixtures were acceptable. 

Mothproofing te.sts, F. W. Fektcheb and E. E. Kenaoa (Soap and Sanit. 
Chem., 18 (1942), No. 8, pp. 05-99, fig. 1 ). — Report is made of cooperative research 
work aimed at standardization of a procedure for testing fabric insect pest 
deterrents. A quantitative test employing use of the weight of the frass as a 
measure of the resistance of fabrics to the pests was used, and the procedure 
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was later compared with the fabric weiglit loss method for determining fabric 
pest resistance. Details of the liiidings an* given in five tables. 

Biological control of insects in Canada, A. B. Baird {Amer. Pomol. Soc. 
Proc., 56 ( 1),PP. in-JH). 

Control of destructive insects by aircraft, W. E. Dove {Hci. Mo., 55 
No. Ji, pp. 382-386, fiffs. 5). 

The war program and the part which iiis<*cticides and disinfectants are 
playing in it, .J. E. Dunn, 1*. A. Suroeon, and L. Schwartz (Soap and Sanit. 
Chem., 18 No. 8, pp, 91-9ff, 105 ). — Presented with a list of 21 references to 

the literature. 

Some recent advances in insecticides, R. II. Mariowe. (U. S. D. A.). 
(IlnmtlL lint. Soc. Proc., 11 (191f2), No. 2, pp. lU-IPlf). — This review is pre- 
sented with a list of 120 references to the literature cited. 

Chemistry of insecticides and fungicides, 1). E. IT. Frear (Nar York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 191f2, pp. 177/4-'^^^^, ftfjs. 57).— The .snb.ject is dealt with as follows : 
Stomach poisons or i)rotectlve insecticides (i)p. 5-40), contact poisons or 
eradicant insecticides (pp. 51-150), fungicides (ijp. 1.51-177), spray supplements 
and residue removal (i)i). 170-205), and analytical methods (pp. 207-277). 

Particle size in relation to insecticide efficiency, C. ]M. *S\fiTii and L. 1). 
(JooniiUE. (V. S. I), A.). {Indus, and Engin. Cham., 31f {19Jt2), .Vo. Jf, pp. 1/90 - 
f,93, figs. J,). 

Observations on the automatic distribution of i)aris green, F. W. Knife 
and V. F. Uussei.l (Amcr. Jour. Trop. Med.. 22 (191,2). No. 1,. pp. 1,1,1-1,51. 
figs. 1 ,). — The automatic distribution of paris green for the control of xinophcles 
breeding along irrigation canal bank.s is reported uiion. Two modifications 
of the original automatic paris green distributor are described. One is an im- 
proved machine for using i>aris green diluted with dust, such as powdered 
charcoal. The other is for dustless paris green in a wnter suspension. The 
modified machine for distribution of dust w'as given tliorough field trials and 
performed satisfactorily, with effective larva control. The other machine had 
fewer trials but seemed to function well. 

Preparation of pure geraniol, IT. A. .Jones and .1. W. Wood. (U. S. D. A.). 
{Indus, and Engin. Chem.. 31, (191,2). No. 1,. p. 1,88). 

Needed: A substitute for pyrethriim, i\ A. Dokhlert. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). 
(A^nrr. Cranherrg Oroivrr,s' Assoc.. Proc. Ann. Conv.. 13 (191,2). pp. 7.9-23). — 
llie need of a substitute* for pyrethriim led to tests which have shown the syn- 
thetic compound Lethane to have a definite lethal effect on the adult blunt- 
no.sed leafliopix*r Ophiola- stria tula Fall. While the percentage of kill by Lethane 
was not as high as with pyrethriim it may prove to be sufficiently toxic to 
control the nymphs. There apiieared to be a progressive resistance of adult 
l *afhoppers from July 14 to August 12. Mixing 9 parts of talc to 1 of pyrethriim 
and using it at a rate corresixinding to 75 lb. i)er acre produced very good kills. 
Ix*thano did not increase the effectiveness of pyrethriim to any notable extent. 
DN dust (a dinitro-o-cyclohexylphenol dust) may Ik* as effective as Lethane. 

Increased toxicity with rotenoiie dusts, E. J. Campau, H. F. Wir.soN, and 
R. L. Janes (Soap and Sanit. Chc7n.. 18 (191,2). No. 8. pp. 100-101. 793).— The 
percentage of control obtained in 24 hr. in tests made of a series of chemicals, 
compared to determine their possible value as adjuvants in rotenone dusts (with 
and without SAEIO lubricating oil) in which 0.1 percent rotenone was used. Is 
compared with the results of similar experiments with rotenone dusts (with and 
without the oil) in which 0.05 percent rotenone was employed. Tlie results 
indicate that under these conditions consistent increased control with low con- 
centrations of rotenone is obtained. 
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lieclanmtion with roteiione of Crystal Lako, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, E. II. Vestal {Calif. Fish and Ganw, 28 (1042), No. 8, pp. 136-142, 
jigs. 4 ). — The successful reclamation with roteiione from post fish (chnb)- 
infested Crystal Lake in the Ang(*les National Forest, Los Angeles County, is 
reported upon. 

Tephrosia extract against house Hies, II. A. .)om<:s and W. N. Sullivan. 
(IT. S. 1). A.). {Soap and miit. Chem., 18 (1042), Nn. 0, pp. 0'f~08).—T\\ii tests 
reported have shown that the domestic plant T. I'irf/iniana may be successfully 
substituted for derris and cube roots in lly sprays. 'I’he work also indicates 
that no added solvent is necessary to obtain kerosimt' (‘xtnicts of rotenone- 
boaring roots with a high degree of toxicity to houseflies. The ins**cticidal 
importance of constituents other than rotenone is again emphasized. 

Preventing damage to buildings by subterranean termites and their con- 
trol (IJ. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Jiul. /Oil {t0ji2), pp [i^]+37, figs. 81). — A prac- 
tical account wliich supersede.s Farmers’ bulletin 1472 (E. S. R., 55, p. 152) and 
lA'aflet 101 (E. S. It., 70, p. 209). 

Studies of North American Plecoptera, with special reference to the 
fauna of Illinois, T. II. Frison (III. Nat. Hist. Survey Bui., 22 (1942), Art. 
2. pp. [41 figs. 121). — A report of studies in which 85 forms are 
recognized, 23 being descriliod as new' to science. 

A study of riboflavin metabolism in the American [cocklroacli by fluo- 
rescence microscopy, R. L. Mictcai.f and R. L. Patton. (C'oriiell Univ.). 
(Jour. Cell, and Compar. Phusiol., tO (1042), No. 3, pp. 313-816). 

Forecasts of incipient outbreaks of the brown locust [Locustana parda- 
lina ( Walk.) ], 0. J. R. Smit (Jour. Ent. Sov. South. AfrUa, 4 (IO4I), pp. 206- 
221 ). 

Tlie acarine parasites of South African acridids, with special reference 
to th<? genus Podapolipiis, M. Lavoipiekbk (Jour. Ent. Sue. South. Africa, 4 
(1041), pp. 11-80, figs. 5).' -A summary of the knowledge of acarine i>arasites 
infesting locusts in South Africa. 

The pr>tato leafliopper, a pe.st of alfalfa in the Eastern States, F. W. Poos 
( V. S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 229 (1942), pp. 8, figs. 3). — A practical account. 

A taxonomic revision of the genus Eutettix in America north of Mexico 
(Homoptera: Cicadellidae) , L. W. IIepnkb (Kans. Univ. Set. Bui., 28 (1042), 
No. 2, pp. 233-294, 3). — ^Thirty forms of leafhoppors of the important genus 

Eutettix are considered, of which 18 are described as new to science. 

The food and feeding habits of Antestia in Kenya, li. H. Le Pi!3r.r.£Y (Bui. 
Ent. Res., 33 (1042), No. 2, pp. 71-89, pis. 2, fig. 1). — Report is made of studies 
of A. lincaticollis in Kenya, wliere, in addition to Coffea arahica, Fsychotria 
nairohiensis and Pavetta cllwttU are known as host plants. 

Avoid residue in tomato psyllld treatment, G. M. List. (Colo. Expt. Sta.). 
(Canning Age, 23 (1942), No. 8, p. 481). 

A simple method for use in staining living aphids, R. P. Gorham (Canad. 
Ent., 74 (1942), No. 12, p. 236). 

Systema Aphididae; A guide to the phylogeiiy of the aphids or plant 
lice, — I, The Lachnea, O. W. Oestlund (Rock Island, 111.: Augustana Book 
Concern, [1942], pp. y-f78). 

Some experiments on the sugarcane mealybug Trlonymus ( Pseudococcus) 
sacchari CklL, J. Dick (So. African Sugar Technol. Assoc., Ann. Cong. Proc., 
16 (1942), pp. 35-36, fig. 1). — A brief report of preliminary experiments that 
emphasize the danger of planting sugarcane sets infested by mealybugs due to 
the harmful effect on germination and subsequent growth. 

Life-history and bionomics of Pseudococcus saccharicola Takh. (Homop- 
coccidae), a new pest of sugarcane in India, S. Ram Mohan Rao (Indian 
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Acad. 8vi. I'roc., JO No. 3, Stict. It, pp. JD-So ). — Indiuled in this iiceount of 

a new pest of sni^aroarie in India an‘ notes on its predators and parasites. 

Fumigation in red scale control, I). L. Lindorkn. (Calif. Citnis Expt Sta.). 
{Calif. Citrog., 21 {lV/i2), An. 11, pp. 30H-309, 32Ji). 

Systematics of the ineloid genera Hornia and Allendesalazaria (Colcop- 
tera), K. G. Linblky (Calif. Univ. Pubs. Ent., 7 (19^2), No. 8, pp. 109-181, pis. 
2, figs. 2). 

Recent progress in wireworm control, .1. A. Muneo and II. S. Tblfokd (North 
Dakota 8ta. Biiao. Bui., 5 (19/f2), No. 2, pp. l-II, figs. 3). — A progress report, 
with special reference to tlie prairie grain wireworm Lwdius acreipennis de- 
structor Brown, which notes the general life cych* of this pest as well as 
recommendations for control, with particular emphasis on clean summer fallow^ 
rotations, proper varieties for least injury, time of planting, and selection of 
most suitable fields. 

The grape rootworin, 1). Iskly {Arkansas Sta. Bui. 420 (1942), pp. 20, 
figs. 5). — This insect is the most destructive pest of grapes in Arkansas. Adults 
feed on foliage and green berries. Larvae feed on sapwood of larger roots and 
destroy small roots. Vine vigor is reduced b(‘cause of girdling. Eggs are de- 
posited from June to August in llattened clusters on the cam's under hark 
strips, and upon hatching the larvae drop and burrow into the soil. Some 
become fully grown before winter, wliich is passed by these larvae at depths 
of a few inches to nearly 2 ft. The majority renew feeding in the spring, ap- 
parently recpiiring a second year for development. Pupation takes place largely 
in May, and adults begin to emerge from the soil shortly thereafter. Adults 
may l)e destroj’ed during the preoviiM)sition peudod of about 2 weeks with one or 
two grape foliage sprays of 1.5 lb. of derris powder (containing 4 percent of 
roternme) in 50 gal. of water. An application of 1.5 lb. of lead arsenate in 
50 gal. of water or in bordeaux mixture, which is usually made to control other 
vineyard pests, is effective for the control of light infestations. 

Progress in pine beetl<‘ control through tree selection, F. P. Keen and 
K. A. Salman. (U. S. 1>. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 40 (1042), No. 11, pp. 8.14-808). — 
The method of western pine beetle control through removal of high risk trees 
from the stand is considered. A <lescription is given of the various tree classi- 
tications that have been proposed and their application to bark beetle control. 

The biology and natural control of the larch-.shoot moth Argyresthia 
lacvigatella H,-S., B. P. Beikne {Roy. Dublin Sor., Eron. Proa.^ 3 (1942), No. 
It, pp. 130-1 49, figs. ^N). — Report is made of an investigation of the biology and 
natural control in Ireland of A. laevigatella, whicli causes a considerable amount 
of damage annually throughout Phirope and the British Isles. Insectivorous 
birds are said to be the most important factor in natural control in Ireland, 
destroying an average of 67 percent of the larvae and pupae. A further 10 
percent are destroyed by fungi, nematodes, hymenopterous parasites, and other 
factors. Ephialtcs (Pimpla) el cyans Woldst., the only hymenopterous parasite 
reared on the larva of this parasite, averaged a destruction of 1 percent. A 
general account of the systematic.s, synonymy, distribution, life history, and 
biology of E. elegans is giv(*n, wilh descriptions (►f the morphology of the early 
stages. A list of 21 references to the literature is included. 

Owlet moths (Phalaenldae) taken at light traps in Kansas and Nebraska, 
H. H. Walkdfj^ and D. B. Whelan. (Coop. Nehr. Expl. Sta.). (U. 8. Dept. Agr. 
Cir. 043 (1942), pp. 26, figs, ii ) .—Approximately 90 percent of the owlet moths 
taken In light traps in six localities during the period 1034-37 were of economic 
importance. Sex ratio varied greatly with the species. Although the numbers 
of moths taken differed greatly in the separate localities, from year to year 
atul time of year when the greatest period of flight occurred, the flights of indi- 
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vldual species sliowed the same (rend in all localities. Species with a single gen- 
eration per year had a short flight period, usually from late August to early 
October. Flights of different generations of multiple-generation species were 
not clearly defined. 

Biologia de la Laspeyresia molcsta en el Uruguay [Biology of the oriental 
fruit moth in Uruguay], It. J. Amahile Aranda {Univ. Repub. [Montevideo], 
Rev. Faeult. Ayroii., No. 27 (10 J, 2), pp. 137-166, figs. SO). 

The calyx spray in codling moth control, D. B. Waddkii. and J. Marshall 
{8ci. Ayr., 22 (1942), No. 7, pp. 4t3-4t8). — In laboratory investigations in British 
Columbia the “first instar codliiig moth larvae, wfiaai penetrating the calyx 
cavity a month or more subsc(pient to petal fall, chewed very little on the inner 
parts of the calyx but did so fairly extensively on the st'pals. A calyx spray 
of lead arsenate applied by a spray gun when 90 percent of the petals had fallen 
was found to be fairly effective in preventing the entry of codling moth larvae 
at the calyx a month later. Three mo. after application the calyx treatment 
still showed distinct value. An angle nozzle on a bamboo rod, used from spray 
tank as well as ground, deposited no more spray on the calyx parts than a 
single nozzle spray gun used from the ground alone, although the operation 
required three times as long.” The functions of the calyx spray as now Jii)plied in 
that province appear to be to deposit poison on the inner surfaces of the sepals, to 
insure protection before the earliest first generation lai'vae are hatched, and to 
act as a basis for later sprays and so contribute to a maximum d(*i)osit when 
attack of first generation larvae becomes general. Application of the calyx 
spray for codling moth control in that province appears to be sound practice, 
though there seems no reason to believe that in applying that spray it is essen- 
tial to force spray material into the inner calyx cavity. 

Varietal interplanting in relation to control of the codling moth, K. 1. Nel 
(Jour. Ent. 8oc. South. Africa, 4 (104^)^ PP- 111-134, figs. 0). — A study was made 
of the trends of production of codling moth larvae in pear varieties in two 
orchards of different varietal composition by the banding method, considered to 
be more accurate for this purpose than the “exit-hole” method. The time that 
first-brood larvae attained maturity varied according to variety, there having 
been differences of from 2 to 3 weeks with re.spect to the periods of peak larval 
production between the varieties Clapp Favorite and Beurre Hardy and of lesser 
periods among other varieties. The succession in time of larval production 
appears to follow the order of blossoming, and there is apparently a close rela- 
tion between blossoming and egg laying. Differences were recorded between 
varieties as regards the total extent of larval contribution and the relative 
production of first- and of summer-brood larvae. The main factors that influ- 
ence varietal infestation and larval production in orchards, i. e., the seasonal 
level of codling moth activity, the time and period of availaballty of fruit, varie- 
tal attractiveness for egg laying, and varietal resistance to infestation, are dis- 
cussed. The influence of various varietal types on population build-up through 
the season and on the carry-over of the pest from one season to the other is 
analyzed. A list of 26 references to the literature is included. 

Ear worm control in sweet corn, C. T. Schmidt. ( Univ. Hawaii ) . (Hawaii, 
Ent. Soc. Proc., 11 (1042), No. 2, pp. 195-107, fly. 1). — In experimental work the 
use of white mineral oils either alone or with the addition of rotenone in the 
form of derris extract gave a satisfactory control of the corn earworm when 
applied to the wilted silks with a mechanic’s oiler. Damage to the extent of 
10.6 percent occurred where oil alone was used and 6.2 percent where derris 
extract was added, as compared to 60.8 percent in the untreated checks. 
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A tachiiiid parasitic on Plutella maculipcnnis Curt., P. I. van Emden (BuL 
But, Res., 33 U9i2), No. 4, pp. 223-225, fig. J). — A tachinid reared from the 
dlamondback moth in Nairobi is described as new under the name Cadurcia 
plutellae. 

Host plants and parasites of some lepidopterous larvae, W. L. Putman 
(Canad. Ent., 14 {1942), No. 12, pp. 219-224). — These data supplement the earlier 
contribution (E. S. U., 73, p. G55). 

Notes on some lepidopterous pests on fruit trees, and their parasites, 
in Ireland during 1941, P. P. Beiene (Roy. Dublin Soc., Boon. Proc., 3 
(1942), No. 9, pp. 107-118, figs. 9). 

Lepidopterous pests of maize in Trinidad, II. B. N. Hynks (Trop. Agr. [Trini- 
dad], 19 (1942). No. 10, pp. 194-202, figs. 2). 

Biology and control of mosquitoes in the rice area, W. R. HOBSFALii (Ar- 
kansas i^ta. Bui. 427 (I942). pp. 40t figs. 4)‘ — 'J'wo flood-water and two per- 
manent-water species of noxious mosquitoes constituted from 98 to 99 percent 
of the population on Grand Prairie in Arkansas County. Psorophora confinnis 
(L.-A.) and P. discolor (Coq.) of the former group make up from 83 to 94 
percent of the light-trap collections, while the common malaria mosquito and 
Gulex erratwus D. and K, account for the remainder. P. confinnis occurs from 
mid-May until early September, with one peak appearing the latter half of June 
and the other in late July and throughout August. Growing soybeans or leaving 
the land idle tlui season before rice is an effective means for reducing numbers 
of this species. Applying a miscible oil at the rate of 4 p. p. m. is a means of 
direct chemical control. The common malaria mosquito is most active from early 
June until late September. During two of three seasons larvae were most num- 
erous 111 rice flelds from mid-June until mid-July. Anopheles larvae occurred most 
abundantly in open water in rice flelds. Isolation, drainage, oiling, and treat- 
ment with paris green, as well as the use of top-water minnows of the genus 
Qamhusia, are useful control measures. 

The mosquitoes of Oklahoma, L. E. RozmooM (Oklahoma Sta. Tech. Bui. 
16 (1942), pp. 56, figs. 81). — Of the 40 species reported, 13 Ixflong to the genus 
Acdcs, 5 to Anopheles, 7 to Cuhx, 9 to Psorophora, 2 to Throhaldia, and 1 each to 
Mansonia, Megarhinus, Orthopodomyia, and IJranotaenia. Breeding places, 
seasonal and relative abundance, and larval associations of Oklahoma mos- 
quitoes are discussed. Keys are included for use in the determination of females, 
males, and larvae, and supplemented by 78 photomicrographs. Notes on each 
species mention recognition characters, distribution, and habits. Mosquito 
control is briefly discussed and a selected list of references included. 

The anophellne mosquitoes of the Caribbean region, W. H. W. Komp ( U. S. 
Pub. Health Serv., Natl. Inst. Health Bui. 179 (1942), pp. IX-\-195, figs. 155 ). — 
A summary of the present knowledge of the anopheline mosquitoes of the 
Caribbean region based upon examination of the literature and personal observa- 
tions by the author. It deals with their known geographic distribution and status 
as vectors of malaria but more particularly with their classification and identifi- 
cation. The account is written primarily from the point of view of the systematic 
entomologist, but the needs of the field man engaged in malaria control have 
been kept in mind. For this reason there have been incorporated numerous illus- 
trations and keys, the latter in both Spanish and English, together with a list 
of entomological terms in English, Spanish, and Portug .ese for the convenience 
of Latin-American workers. Included are brief notes on habitat, distribution, 
and relative commonness of the species, of which 22 are recognized. 
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Synoptic tables for the identification of the full-grown larvae of the 
Indian anopheliue mosquitoes, T. M. Puri ( [India] Health BtU. 16 {Malaria 
Bur, No, 7), I €d, (191,1), pp. [.9]+/(?.9. 1i9»> 81,), 

Notes on iiiiproveinents made to equipment for spray-killing of adult 
mosquitoes, F. W. Knife and N. R. Sitafathy (Amcr. Jour, Trap, Med,, 22 
(191,2), No. k, PP- 429 - 41 , 6 , figs. 10).— A descrii)tlon is given of improvements in 
six type? of equipment for use in malaria eiuitrol by spray-killing adult mos- 
quitoes in rural areas. 

The utilisation of waste liiliricatiiig oil in nK)squito larvicides, W. A. L. 
David (Bui. Ent. Res., SS (1942), No. 4, pp. .—Examination was made 

of nine samples of waste oils, the suitability of wbieli as larvicides was determin(‘d 
after l>lending witli keroseno and diesel oil. It was t‘oneluded that blends 
containing 25-30 percent of waste oil are not so elTective as an approveil com- 
mercial larvicide at the same dosage, but that with a higher dosage, which is 
still within the range commonly applied in the lield, i. e., bcMweeii 4 tluid oz. and 
G.7 oz. per 100 sq. ft., they give good results. The higher dosage is only necessary 
when culicine larvae have to be eontrolbnl. Other blends containing 10-20 
percent of waste oil are as effective as an approved commercial sample. 

[Contributions on anophcline mosquitoes and their control 1 (Jour. Natl. 
Malaria Soc., 1 (1942), pp. ri-24 69-124, 149-162, figs. 47). — Among the 

(ontributions presented are the following: Species Eradication — A Practical Goal 
of Species Reduction in the Control of Mosquito-Borne Disease, by F. L. Soper and 
D. B. Wilson (pp. 0-24) ; The Crushing Strength of Biological Films on Natural 
Waters and the Spread of Larvicidal Oils, by C. K. Rcnn (i)p. 45-5r>) ; Circular 
Joint and Concrete Form Design for Precast Inverts for Malaria-Control Ditch- 
Lining, by W. A. Legwen and L. G. Lenort (pp. 09-82) ; The Design and Application 
of a New Type Automatic Siphon for Malaria (Control, by W. A. Legwen and 
R. S. Howard, Jr. (pp. 83-02) ; Studies on Artiticial Resting Places of Anopheles 
(jmdrimaculatns Say, by M. II. Goodwin, Jr. (pp. 93-99) ; Studies on the Choice 
of a Medium for Ovqiosition by Anopheles quadriniaculatus Say, by H. O. Lund 
(pp. 101-111) ; Review of Recent Publications on the Prophylaxis and Treatment 
of Malaria, hy H. C. (])lark (pp. 113-124) ; A Review of Recent Work in Avian 
Malaria, by M. D. Young (pp. 149-156) ; and Entomological Work During 1941 
Bearing on the Malaria Problem, by S. J. (,'arpenter, T. T. Brackin, Jr., and 
1). F. Ashton (pp. 157-102). 

Manual for the microscopical diagiio.sis of malaria in man, A. Wilcox 
(U. 8. Put). Health Serv., Natl. Inst. Health Bui. ISO (1942), pp. IXA-S9, pis. IS). 

Madiza: A chloropid or a milichiid (Dipt.)? i\ W. Sarrosky. (Mich. 
Expt. Sta.). (Ent. Mo. Mag., 4- ser., S (1942), No. 32, pp. 169-171 ). — ^The proper 
classification of some flies common to botli Europe and North America is 
reviewed. 

The activity of the Mediterranean fruitlly at cold temperatures, with 
reference to its status during the citrus season in ihdestine, E. Rivnay (Jour. 
Ent. 8oe. South. Africa, 4 (1941), pp. 166-176, figs. 5). — Laboratory observations 
indicate that at a temperature of lO^-lS"* C. most of the Mediterranean fruit- 
flies do not move about, that lively activity does not take place at a tempera- 
ture below 16®, and that thi.s fruitfly does not oviposit at a temperature below 
16® and at a relative humidity alnive 85 percent. Breeding of flies in cages 
hung on trees and observations of their activity indicate that no oviposition takes 
place on rainy days or when the average daily temperature is below 16®. 
Records taken in the grove on oviposition show no oviposition of any impor- 
tance In the latter part of November 1940, and that stung oranges may be 
infested again and again throughout the period of oviposition in oranges. 
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Effect of temperature on recovery of houseflies, C. Kaolkson. (TJ. S. 
D. A.). {Soap and 8a7iit. Chern., 78 {i0ff2), No. 6, pp. 115-Jt7, Ht, figs. //).— 
The failure, in ordinary use, of pyrelhrins and liOtliane (Ijeta-bntoxy-beta'- 
thlocyauodiethylether) to kill all of the houseflies that are stupefied led to 
the investigation of the effect of temperature on recovery from the effects of 
these toxicants. Equations and graphs are presented which show the recovery 
from applications of pju-ethrins and from Lt^Uiane administered at tempfnatures 
ranging from 22“ to 38“ C. Temperature was shown to exert less influence on 
the recovery of houseflies sprayed with Lethane than on that of flies sprayed 
with pyrethins. It is concluded from the recovery curves that these toxicants 
are like narcotics in their action and in order to insure death must be ad- 
ministered in doses considerably stronger than necessary to produce complete 
torpor. 

The common housefly (Musca domestica) as a source of pollution in 
food establishments, M. Ostrch.knk and H. Welch {Food Rrs., 7 (/.9//2), 
No. S, pp. F.)2 -200, fiijs. .5). — In the studies reported, presented with a list of 23 
r(‘ferences to tin! literature, washings from the surface of flies contained from 
2,500,000 to 20,500,000 bacteria per fly. Colon-aerogenes bacteria are present 
in amounts I’epresenting 84,000 to 2,(KK),000 bacteria, Escherichia coll being 
present in considerably reduced numbers. The incidemee of colon-aerogenes 
bacteria externally and internally was found to depend largely iq^on the material 
on wliich the flies are fed. The methods employed in rearing and examining 
flies in the laboratory are described. 

The parasitic habits of Musciiia stabulans Fabricius, C. 11. (Jurhan {Jour. 
N. Y. Ent. Soc., 00 {1042), No. 4, pp. 385-880 ). — The data presented indicate that 
the false stablefly may be predaceous and yet at times parasitic on other 
insects. 

New species of Aiiastrepha and notes on other (l)iptera: Tephritidae) , 
A. Stonk. (LI. S. 1). A.). {Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 32 {1042), No. 10, pp. 208- 
304 , figs. 14 )- — This contribution, supplementing the author's revision of the 
genus Anastrepha previously noted (K S. R., b6, p. 6G1), presents descriptions 
of seven additional species and additional information on others. 

The flea.s of North America: Classification, identification, and geographic 
distribution of these injurious and disease-spreading insects, H. E. Ewinc. 
and 1. Fox {V. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. Puh. 500 {1043), pp. 143, figs. 13 ). — A revi- 
sion of the North American genera and of the higher categories of the world 
is given, including keys and formal descriptions. For sfiecies, subspecies, and 
varieties formal descriptions have usually been supplanted by informal re- 
marks on identifleation characters, but in all cases the following data have 
been given : Indication of synonymy, scientifle and common name of type luwt, 
type locality, and a statement relative to range. Usually also further infor- 
mation has been added relating to the nature of the original description, 
references to flgures, published or new notes on biology, economic importance, 
and redescriptions. Following the introduction there is a short discussion of 
the economic importance of fleas and a consideration of the external 
morphology of the group and its origin and phylogenetic relationships. The 
taxonomic part proper is followed by a list of synonyms of the North American 
species and sub.si3ecies, a bibliography of 01 references, and a taxonomic index. 
In this paper 61 genera, 14 subgenera, 209 species, and 63 subspecies and 
varieties of fleas are listed from North America and the West Indies. 

Nosema apis in package bees, J. F. Reinhart {Anwr. Bee Jour., 82 {1042), 
No. 12, p. 516) 
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Nosema disease contributes to winter losses and queen supersedure, 
C. L. Fabraii. (U. S. D. a. coop. Uiiiv. Wis.). (Oleaninga Bee Cult.^ 10 (1942) ^ 
No, 11, pp. 660-661, 101). 

The ants of Utah, A. O. Cole, Jk. (Univ. Tenu.). (Amcr, Midland Nat., 28 
(1942), No. 2, pp. 3r)8~388, figs. 5). 

Ked scale parasites: Comparison of oriental races of Comperlella bifasci- 
ata in California, S. E. Flanders. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Calif, Citrog., 
28 (1943), No. 3, p. 18). 

Glyptometopa Asliiiiead and related genera in the Brachycistidinae, with 
descriptions of new genera and species ( Hyiiieiioptera : Tiphiidae) , C. E. 
Mickel and K. V. Krombein. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Anur. Midland Nat., 28 
(1942), No. 3, pp. 643-619, figs. 21 ). — Seven genera are erwted and 12 species 
described as new to science. 

Preliminary notes on tlie natural control of the European spruce sawily 
by small mammals, li. F. Morris (Canad. Ent., 14 (1942), No. 11, pp. 191-202 ). — 
Attention is called to the importance oL* small mammals as factors in the natural 
control of destructive forest insect pests. “In eastern Canada it is common 
to find as high as 40- to OO-percent control of tlie Euroiiean spruce sawfly effected 
under epidemic conditions by small forest mammals. The cinereous shrew, the 
red-backed vole, and the white-footed mouse are the most abundant mammals in 
the coniferous forests of this region, the cinereous shrew being the most effective 
in sawfly control. Population studies show that there is a consid(U’able seasonal 
fluctuation in the population of small mammals. The character of the site has 
an important influence on the population of shrews and rodents, dry sites with 
abundant protective ground cover being preferred. Little insect control by 
mammals can be cxiiccted in stands which have suffered the burning of bnish 
or other ‘clean-up’ procedures. The activity of small mammals in searching for 
sawfly cocoons is greatest in the fall, when the mammal population is high and 
the hoarding of cocoons is a common practice. The searching ability of small 
mammals is remarkably high. The shrews, but not tluj rodents, have the ability 
of recognizing sound cocoons before they open them.” 

Sawfly infestations in Pennsylvania, II. C. Will (l*a. Acad. Sci. Proo., 16 
(I942), pp. figs. 4 )- — The sawfly infestations noted in this contribution 

include Arge maclcayi (Leach) on the hazelnut at Bedford, Pa., the azalea sawfly 
Atnauronematus azalcac Marlatt in a greenhouse at Collingdale, and the red- 
headed pine sawfly on seedling innes used for reforestation puri^oses. 

The brown dog tick, an important house pest, known scientiflcally as 
Rhipicephalus sanguineus (Latr.)t F. C. Bishopp. (U. S. D. A.). (Pests, 
10 (1942), No. 9, pp. 6-8, figs. 8). 

Ixodes baergi, a new species of tick from Arkansas (Acarina: Ixodidac) , 
R. A. Cooley and O. M. Kohls (Pub. Health Rpts. [U. S.], 51 (1942), No. 49, 
pp. 1869-1812, figs. 3 ). — A tick, apparently parasitic on the cliff swallow, is 
described as new under the name I. baergi. 

Notes on the seasonal history of the rabbit tick (Hacmaphysalis leporis- 
palustris) In Oklahoma, G. W. Eddy. (Okla. A. and M. Col.). (Ent. Soc. 
Wash. Proc., 4i (1942), No. 1, pp. 145-149, fig. 1). 

Ornithodoros ticks as a medium for the transportation of disease agents, 
R. R. Parker (Pub. Health Rpts. \U. S.], 51 (1942), No. 52, pp. 1963-1966). 

The relative toxicity of rotenoiie and pyrethrum in oil to the argasid 
tick Ornithodorus moubata Murray G. G. Robinson (Bui. Ent. Res., 33 (1942), 
No. 4* PP- 213-281, figs. 5).— Goal tar phenols were found to be useful intermediate 
solvents for making solutions of rotenone in both mineral and vegetable oils. 
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Medium i)etrolcum oil showed superiority to peanut oil as a carrier of rotenone 
in xylenol tested against O. mouhata. The solutions of rotenone in xylenol and 
oil showed no deterioration after storage in the dark at room temi)erature for 
6 weeks. In these solutions rotenone proved far less toxic to O. mouhata than an 
equal weight of pyrethrin I in medium petroleum oil. 

The tropical chigoe in California, G. F. Auguston {Scimee, 96 (1942) ^ No. 
2504, P- 581). — The chigoe, a tropical and subtropical siphonapterous pest also 
commonly known as chigger, jigger, or sand flea, is reported as found infesting 
a Pacific horned owl (liuho virginianus jmcJficus) at Oceanside, San Diego 
County. This is said to be the first record of the coliection of the adult in the 
continental United States aside from a single case at New Orleans, La. 

Experiments on the survival and behaviour of the itch mite Sarcoptes 
scabiei DcG. var. hoininis, K. Mklij^nhy, C. G. .Johnson, W. C. Bartj.ey, and 
P. Brown (Bui. Ent. Res., 38 (1942), No. 4, pp. 267-211).— In this work, the 
details of which are given in tables, adult female Sarcoptes were killed by 120® F. 
in 10 min. and by 117.5® in .30 min. At 82° no Sa reopt ( s survived for 2 
days, and the majority died in 24 hr. At 55° and 90 percent relative humidity 
the majority of the mites died within a week, but a few survived longer, even 
up to 14 days. At temperatures below .55® the mites survived for a shorter time. 
Sarcoptes give.s no reactions, positive or negative, to unidirectional light. Below 
59® Sareoptes is in chill coma. Little movement occurs below (58°. In tempera- 
ture gradient mites seldom, if ever, go below 75®. They will walk into high 
temperatures which prove rapidly lethal. 

Some notes on tlie ta.xoiioiiiy of grain mites ( Acarina: Acaridae, formerly 
Tyroglyphidae) , H. K. Ewing and H. H. S. Ni':sritt (Biol. Soc. Wash. Proc., 
55 (19)2), pp. 121-124). 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION 

fExperiments in livestock production by the Bureau of Animal Industry.] 
(Partly coop. expt. stas. et nl.) (V. S, Dept. Agr., Bur. Auim. ludus. Rpt., 
1942, pp. 7-8, 9-10, 11-12, 13-15, 15-16, 17-18). — In continiuition of previous 
investigations (E. S. R., 86, p. 662), progress is briefly reported on investi- 
gations of quality of beef produced on cottonseed meal and hulls; the influence 
of (he ratios of concentrates to lesiiodeza hay on beef finish and quality; rela- 
tion of curing tompei-ature and pumping to salt absorption and spoilage by 
ham; storage temperature and tenderners of lamb; relation of separable fat 
from lamb carcasses to grade; heat disposal and tolerance in cattle; mineral 
deficiencies in cattle; vitamin A deficiencies in fattening cattle; relation of 
yellow com storage to vitamin A deficiency; sweetpotato pulp for steers; creep 
feeding calves on reed pasture; grazing and dry-lot feeding beef cattle on 
grass, centipede grass, and crested wheatgrass hay; nutritive value and di- 
gestibility of grasses for sheep; blood phosphorus of range sheep; management 
and burning ranges; permanent marking and tattooing of sheep; methods for 
grinding feathers; relation of staple length to wool yield; shrinkage of wool 
in different breeds; ground soybean hay for swine; proteins in swine rations; 
deficiencies in the vitamin B complex, including pyridoxin and pantothenic 
acid for swine; the control of necrotic enteritis; rations for horses; the pres- 
ervation of eggs by drying and oiling shells; the vitamin D requirement of 
turkey poults; effect of color of light on the well-being of chicks; relation of 
oils in the ration to egg production; and the relation of phosphorus, para- 
aminobenzoic acid, choline, and pantothenic acid to normal keel development. 

[Livestock experiments by the Alaska Stations] (Alaska Stas. Prog. Rpt. 
1938-41, pp. 7-8, ^7-27, figs. 2).— Results are briefly reported on projects 
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(loalln^? with oat aiul poa silage as a substitute for dry cured hay for dairy cows, 
oat and pea pasture with and without grain for swine, pork curing and storage, 
raising dairy calves on a niininium of milk, and rations for wintering sheep. 

[Livestock feeding and grazing investigations by the Georgia Station] 
{iU'orgia Sta. Rpt. pp. J/, 57-62, 76, 102). — Brief results are reported 

on a comparison of peanut, soybean, sericea, kudzu, and lesiK^deza hays for 
fattening beef cattle; studies of corn and peanuts on the vine and peanut hay 
for fattening beef <!attle; supplements to pasture in comparison with no sui>- 
plements for beef heifers; wintering beef cattle with silage and peanut hay, 
with and without supplements, and corn and bagasse silages for wintering 
beef cattle; creep feeding beef calves on pasture; sweet pot a toes and vine storage 
in pit silos; the feeding value of potato meal for slu'ep; jM'anuts as a feed 
for hogs; temporary winter pastures for grazing cattle; grazing cattle on 
iJiiproved v. unimproved pastures; and the needs of potassium in swine feeding. 

[Studies in livestock production by the Kansas Station] {Katisa.^ Sta. Bm\. 
Rpt. 19^1-42, pp. 35-39, 39- 'fO, — Brief results are presented on the 

calcium requirements of swine, by (>. E. Aubel, J. S. Hughes, and L. M. Rode- 
rick; soybean meal as a feed for lambs, by U. F. ("ox; the mineral require- 
ments of fattening cattle, continuing studies of fattening calves (E. S. U., So, 
p. 94), and sorghum roughages and grains in the cattle-fattening ration, both 
by A. D. Weber and Hughes; dark cutters in beef and seasoning in ])ork 
siiusage, by D. L. Mackintosh, J. L. Hall, and (4. E. Vail; grass silage, modi- 
fied rations, and artificial insemination for ])oiiltry and broiler production, 
and rations and breeding for turkey production, both by L. F. Payne, D. C. 
Warren, and A. E. Schumacher; egg .volk color and the role of pigments in 
poultry nutrition, by Payne, Schumacher, W. J. Peterson, and Hughes; and 
the nutritive valium of dried eggs, shell treatment, and storage changes in 
poultry fat, by K. M. Conrad, [‘ayne, Schumacher, and Vail. 

[Animal Jiiisbaiidry studies in Montana. 1 (Partly (*oop. U. S. L). A.). 
{Montana Sta. [Bicn.] Rpt. J9jl-//2, pp. 16-JH, /f6, 53, 57-60). — Results are re- 
I)orted by K. T. Clark which deal with feeding and performance tests with 
beef cattle, wool shrinkage, sheep breeding, range* methods for sheep, and 
home-grown grains for feeding lambs; by I). Hansen on grain supplements 
for lambs; by R. M. Williaiiis on feeding trials with crested wheatgrass f<u* 
steers; and by F. S. WilKson and J. R. Quesenberry on breeding and feeding 
trials with beef cattle. 

[Livestock investigations by tfie Oregon Station] {Oregon Sta. Bui. 401 
(1941), PP- 19-20, 25-29, 33-34, figs, 4)- — Re.sults of projects on the following 
subjects arc briefly reported : Keeping laying hens in batteries ; value of 
green feeds for laying hens; comparison of pea vine silage, alfaifa hay, and 
wild hay for wintering beef cows; various rations for fattening baby beeves; 
wintering range ewes on grain hay and alfalfa hay, with and without molasses 
and wheat; palatability of pasture grasses and legumes for sheei>; feeding 
value of cull dried pears for hogs; the effect of wheal and corn in the melting 
I>oint of lard; proximity of water on Squaw Butte range for cattle; and grazing 
logged-off land with cattle and sheep. 

[InvostigatioiiH in animal production by the Pennsylvania Station] 
{Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 429 (1942), pp, 14-15, 26-29). — Brief results of studies 
by P. T. Ziegler, F. L. Benth*y, T. B. Keith, M. A. McC’arty, and R. C. Miller 
are given on the use of alfalfa-molasses silage for steers; soybean meal for 
pigs on rape pasture; soybean meal, dehydrated alfalfa meal, vacuum-dried 
liver, brewers* yeast, and carotene as valuable supplements to corn and tank- 
age for pigs; and wheat bran, corn, and soybeans in the nutrition of lambs! 
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It. U. Murphy, P. Mjir^^nif, U. V. Bourhor, Jl. Pjilrick, ami W. T. S. Thorj) vv\m\ 
on plant protein feeds for poultry rations, lii^hfs in turkey production, ril>o- 
flavin and turkey egg hatchability, separate inc*ul)ators for hatcliing turkey 
I)Oults, and range v. cut green feeds for turkeys. 

The utilizatioii of urea by ruminants as indueiiced by tlie presence of 
starch in the ration, It. C. Mills, A. N. Boom, G. Boiistedt, and E. B. IIabt. 
(Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 2r) (/5//J), Xa. //, pp. 925-929, fi(j. /).— 
Continuing study of factors iiilluencing the utilization (►! urea by ruminants 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 375), it was found that when ur(‘a was fed to a ludfer with 
timothy hay, hydrolysis to ammonia was delayed in the rumen and the protein 
level was slightly lower than on timothy hay alone. Microbiological activity 
was great when starch was fed in addition to timothy hay and urea. It was 
completely hydrolyzed in 1 hr., and the ammonia disappeared with a concurrent 
rise In protein in the rumen contents. With the addition of casein to the hay, 
starch, and urea ration, the utilization of urea was markedly reduced. The study 
was conducted with a Holstein heifer from which rnnien contents were removed 
through a fistula after being fed the different types of rations. 

Digestibility trials on green fodders, E. Hakrisox {Troy, Ayr. [Trhiidad], 
19 (191t2), No. (S, pp. lJf‘7-150). — Analysis of OG individual digestion trials with 15 
fodders and four cattl<» each showed that consumption in the Tropics was con- 
siderably less than in temperate climat(‘s. Wilting was a sugg(*stion to increase 
the dry matter and as a possible means of preservation. Consumi)tion was 
increased to aliout the same as found under normal temperate conditions by the 
use of wilted elephant grass and para grass. Difficulties of silage making under 
wet tropical conditions and the use of molasses for preservation are noted. 

Wheat as a feed for livestock, R. A. Rasmussen {Farni and Howe Sri. 
[Utah Sta.], S il91i2), No. //, pp. 1, i).- \ general discussion of the composition 
of wheat and its possibilities for rations of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. 

Commercial feeding stiifts, 1941—42, E. R. Tohey (Maific Sta. Off. Insp. 181/ 
{1942), pp. 40)- — The guaranteed and found analyses of 695 samples of feeds 
officially examined in the State are reporte<l. 

Inspection of feeds, E. J. Deszyck, R. W. Gilrert, .Tr., and R. L. Swalix)W 
{Rhode Island Sta. Feed Cir., June 1942, pp. 85).— The usual report on the 
guaranteed and found analyse.s of feeds officially examined in Rhode Island. 

Wildland grazing in northern Michigan, D. L. Weaver {Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui., 25 {1942), No. 2, pp. 83-93, figs. 14). — A general study of the use of wild 
land and cut-over land Du- grazing Iiv(‘stock in northern Michigan, based on a 
survey of existing conditions on .second growth forests and land with few trees 
and shrubs. 

Use of pasture in a feeding program with steers, G. A. Branaman, H. A. 
Fick, and C. M. Harrison {Michigan Sta. Quart. Bnl, 25 (1942), No. 2, pp. 100- 
105).— Hereford cattle were divided into three lots for feeding from January 4 
to August 28. One group was full-fed continuously in dry lot. The others were 
fed on alfalfa-brome pasture from May 15. Part of them had access to .shelled 
corn in the self-feeder. The dry lot group made most rapid gains, and the least 
gains were made by those continuously fed on pasture alone. Because of the 
minimum labor requirements, the p«isture produced as large net return.s as most 
cultivated crops. Pasture when available is recommended for steer feeding. 

Wintering steers on crested wheatgrass, R. M. Wr liams, R. T. Clark, and 
A. R. Patton. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Montana Sta. Bui. 407 (1942), pp. 18, 
6*).__Long yearling steers practically maintained weight when wintered on 
mature crested wheatgrass pasture with 1 lb. cottonseed-molns.scs-beet pulp 
pellets per head dally. When the supplement was Increased to 3 lb., gains of 
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0.34 lb. per head daily were made. In another wintering trial Fairway crested 
wheatgrass hay cut before the bloom stage, fed with 3 lb. of pellets per day, 
produced gains of about 1.5 lb. per head daily. Similar groups fed 0.9 lb. of 
soybean meal with Standard crested wheatgrass hay mad(‘ gains of 1.3 lb. These 
conclusions were among those derived from three trials in which steers and calves 
were wintered for 140, 120, and 112 days, respectively. 

Relationship of rate of grow^th in lambs to body measurements and 
carcass value, C. L. Cole {MichUjan ^ta. Quart. Bui., 25 {19)2), No. 2, pp. 
120-121). — Study of the relation of body measurements to average daily gains 
in 32 lambs at approximately 85 lb. live weiglit showed that average width of 
the individual had the higiiest relation to rate of gain. However, the most rapid 
gaining lambs were not necessarily those that graded highest when slauglitered. 
The thickness of fat over tlie eye muscle was tlie most important factor in 
slaughter grade but had little influence on the rate of gain. 

Studies on Merino wool production: The standard of production of a 
group of plainbodied stud ewes, V. Bosman {Farming in So. Africa, J7 {191t2), 
No. 191, pp. 88-98, figs. i). — Good standards of production of total wool, length, 
and fleece density were exhibited by 50 Merino ewes of the plain bodied type 
without skin folds. Illustrations of the ewes and details of the number of fibers 
and fleece weights for each are given. 

Protein-mincral-vitamin supplements to barley in market hog rations, 
E. W. Crampton {Sci. Agr., 21 {19^1), No. 10, pp. Groups of 48 

January- and 48 May-born pigs of the two sexes were divided for individual 
feeding and variance studies. Comparisons were also made of supplements to 
barley rations supplying high and low protein compositions from tankage, fish 
meal, brewers’ yeast, and milk powder from weaning to 70 lb. in weight, from 70 
to 110 lb., and 110 lb. to market weight. There seemed no advantage for increas- 
ing the crude protein level of the rations above 17 percent when linseed meal and 
tankage supplied the basis. The early advantages from protein levels above 37 
percent were usually lost in the late growth period. The inclusion of fish meal 
in the protein supplement was recommended unless the cost was prohibitive. The 
sexes differed signilicantly in carcass quality and growth resi)ouso. 

Ground alfalfa for brood sow.s, V. A. Freeman {Michigan Sta. Quart. But, 
25 {19Jfi), No. 2, pp, Continuing studies with sows and gilts (E. S. It., 

80, p. 527), comparisons were made of loose alfalfa hay self-fed, witli corn hand- 
fed, and one part of ground alfalfa hay to two parts of ground corn hand-fed. The 
studies were conducted with about 50 sows and 50 gilts on each ration. During 
the 112 days after breeding there was no material difference in the farrowing or 
weaning data between the lots on the whole and ground alfalfa hay. The grain 
fed to both lots was approximately equal. 

Feeding sugar-beet molasses to hogs (Farm and Home Sci. [Utah Sta.], 3 
(1942), No. 4f P‘ 8). — Young pigs were safely fed as much as 40 percent of the 
ration of sugar beet molasses with 5 percent of hay, or the equivalent of fresh 
green alfalfa or dried brewers’ yeast. 

Swine raising in Arizona, E. B. Stanijsy, C. L. Bell, and J. T. Rioden 
(Arizona Sta. Bui. 185 {1942), pp. 27, figs. 6). — General directions for feeding and 
management of swine with diagrams of recommended types of equipment. 

Nicotinic acid deficiency studies in dogs, A. E. Schaefer, J. M. McKibbin, 
and O. A. Elvehjem. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., 144 {1942), No. 3, 
pp. 679-385, figs. 2). — Continuing studies of the effects of vitamin B components 
on the dog (E. S. R., 88, p. 87), the single dose requirement of nicotinic acid was 
calculated as 200y-225y per kilogram of body weight per day for adult dogs and 
250y-3fi57 for growing puppies. The response of the nicotinic acid deficient dog 
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to nicotinic acid, nicotinamide, dried liver, and liver extract powder feeding was 
inhibited by sulfapyrldine, but the Inhibition was overcome by fresh liver. These 
conclusions were derived from studies of the benefits of daily supplements of 
nicotinic acid for deficient dogs on the casein-sucrose diet supplemented with 
components of the vitamin B complex (exceijt nicotinic acid). 

The analysis of covariance by the method of individual comparisons, 
J. B. O’Neil (Set. Agr.^ 22 (10^2), No. if, pp. 721-72^). — The methods of carrying 
out variance and covariance analysis for data on gains in weiglit and increases 
in the fat percentage in i>oultry on two feeds and two supplements at three 
temperatures previously noted (E. S. R., 88, p. 88) are presented in detail. 

Lactobacillus casci c factor in the nutrition of the chick, II. C. Mills, G. M. 
Bkkjgs, Jr., C. A. Elvehjem, and E. B. Hart. (Univ. Wis.). {8oc. Expt. Biol, 
and Med. Proo.^ 49 {1042) ^ No. 2, pp. 186-189 ^ figs. 2). — Further study of the 
factor needed for growth of bacteria and the chick (E. S. R., 86, p. 667) showed 
that additions of 2 percent of liver extract to a basal ration on which chicks grew 
poorly supplied all other essential factors and growth was stimulated, hemo- 
globin formation at 4 weeks was normal, and feathering at 5 weeks was good. 
A norit eluate of the liver proved as effective. Additions of glycine and arginine 
at adequate levels to the basal ration did not improve feathering or growth. 

Lysine requirement of the chick, H. J. Almqtjist and E. Mecciii. (I’niv. 
Calif.). (;Sfoc. Eojpt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 40 {1942) y No. 2, pp. i74-i7d). — In one 
exiH*riment conducted by methods previously noted (E. S. K., 86, p. 666), the 
additions of 0.8 percent lysine to the basal diet produced gains in five chicks in 
7 days only slightly less than were made by positive controls which received 
casein. In another experiment 0.85 percent supplements of lysine gave prac- 
tically as good growth as 0.05 percent rations. The third experiment also indi- 
cated that the lysine requirement for optimum growth was approximately 0.9 
percent of the diet. Pklestin, glycine, and dl-methionine did not replace the need 
for lysine. 

Nicotinic acid in chick nutrition, G. M. Briggs, Jr., R. C. Mills, G. A. 
Elvehjem, and E. B. Hart. (Univ. Wis.). {8oc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc.y 
{1942) y No. ly pp. 59-61). — Continuing studies of deficiencies in chick diets as 
noted by Waisman and Elvohjem (E. S. R., 84, p. 803), additions of 0-10 mg, of 
nicotinic acid per 100 gm. of ration increased the growth of chicks up to 3 weeks 
of ago with additions up to 1.5 mg. per 100 gm. of ration. Since the basal ration 
contained 0.3 mg. of nicotinic acid per 100 gm., it was estimated that the minimum 
level of the vitamin was 1.8 mg. for optimum growth. The study was conducted 
with 8 lots of 6-18 chicks each. 

Prevention of perosis by biotin, T. H. Jukes and F. H. Bird. (Univ. Calif.) . 
{8oc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc.y 49 {1942) y No. 2y pp. 281-232). — ^The symptoms 
of perosis developing in chicks on rations containing about 30 cc. of raw egg 
white, as noted by McElroy and Jukes (E. S. R., 85, p. 802), did not develop if the 
egg white was omitted or if cooked egg white replaced the raw product. The 
symptoms of perosis were also prevented by injecting approximately 3 fig. of 
biotin daily, or in another experiment by injecting the chicks with a total of 
13 fig. of biotin in seven injections. A dose of 0.34 fig. of biotin per day did not 
prevent dermatitis, but it induced superior growth and feathering. 

Changes in the National Poultry Improvement Plan ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.y Misc. 
Put). 300 y Sup. {1942) y pp. 5).— A supplement to the publication previously noted 
(B. S. R., 79, p. 91) with corrections to date in the National Poultry Improve- 
ment Plan. 

Hatching ability of poultry.— Ill, The market quality criterion— mobility 
of yolk and hatchability, E. W. Henderson (Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bul.y 25 
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No. 2, pp. ira-m, fig. /).— Continuing this series (E. S. R., 88, p. 287), 
a relation of hatching power to yolk inovemciit in 2,418 eggs was shown. Tliese 
results indicated that 78 percent of the eggs hatched from those showing the 
greatest yolk movement on candling, as compared with G2 percent of the eggs 
hatched from those which sliow^ecl the iioorcst yolk movement. A regression 
line of percentage hatched on S’olk movement is presented. 

Broiler production, II. O. West {Missisnippi 8ta. Bui. SIO (1942), pp. 90, 
figs. 2.>). This is a revision of Bulletin 38r> (E. S. U., 82, p. 527), giving, in 
addition to compiled data, a summary of feed costs and returns from the pro* 
duction of nearly 80,000 broilers on nearly 25 farms in tin' Smith, Rankin, and 
Scott County areas of Mississippi. Surveys are also included of broiler pro- 
duction in other States for comparison and the results of feeding experiments 
elsewhere. 

The structure and quality of eggs, A. M. Gkrickk (Farming in So. Africa, 11 
( 1942), No. 191, pp. 1 11-131, figs. ^).— The interior areas of tlie niembranes, shell, 
and albumen of the egg are briefly discussed, with si^ccial reference to time in 
the egg cycle. 

Feeding and contineinent rearing experiment witli turkeys during 1041, 

F. N. RARRtrrr, C. G. (-ard, and A. l»EKRii)(iE ( Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui. ,23 (1942), 
No. 2, pp. i88-i>}tS).— Continuing studies of turk(‘y i)roduction (E. S. R., 80, p. 
608), the amount of grain consumed was increased when corn and oats were 
fed free choice, as contrasted with corn alone with mashes containing 28.0. 
32.2, and 22.1 percent protein. Whole oats proved a desirable feed, but corn 
was c(»nsumed heavily as maximum growth was attained and there was greater 
fattening. The study was conducted with 10 lots consisting of about 25 Small- 
typo Bronze, Bronze, Bourbon Red, Beltsville Small White, and crossbred turkeys 
each, fed for 26 \v(*eks. llie smaller types consumed slightly more feed per 
unit of gain. The practicability of conlinement rearing of turkeys was demon- 
strated. 

Alfalfa meal in turkey rations (Farm and Home Sci. [Utah Std.], 3 (19/f2), 
No. 4f P- 3). — As mueli as 25 j)ercent alfalfa meal in the masli product'd as good 
or better tinisli on turkeys as 5-10 i)erceiil. There w.'is no apparent advantage 
for the use of skim milk or uvt mash. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYING 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 1942 , O. E. Reed 
(U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Dairy Indm. Rpt., 1942, pp. 26). —Results are briefly 
reported of work by R. R. Graves of progress made on investigations at the 
Beltsville Research Center and field stations on the development of improved 
strains of Holstein-Friesian and Jersey cattle, production of bulls for artificial 
breeding rings and bull associations, relation of development of mammary 
gland of calf to milk production in later life, effect of suspension of milking on 
production, i)asturing cattle and feeding tests, silage from alfalfa, and soybeans 
with and without preservatives for milk production. 

C. A. Cary reported ])riefly for the division of nutrition and physiology on the 
composition and chemical reaction of milk proteins, further studies of the un- 
identified nutritional factors in milk and other substances (E. S. R., 86, p. 519), 
gonad-stimulating plant materials, the vitamin A and carotene values of corn 
silages, alfalfa, and timothy hays, effect of rations low in vitamin A on repro- 
ductive functions and dilution and quality of semen, limiting factors for milk 
production and growth in grain and timothy hay, and grain and corn silage 
rations. 
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Brief results are presented of work l)y L. A. Rogers on studies of types of 
bacteria developing in Swiss and (3ieddar c‘h(*ese during manufacture and the 
cause of low-grade cheese production in the field, sweetness of ice cream, 
temperature of heating and sterilization of evaiwnated milk and l)acteria 
present, development of lactic-acid laccpiers, and oxidative deterioration of fa(s 
in dairy products. 

Brief results are reported by E. Kelly on market milk investigations con- 
cerned with tests of filter pads and decreases in the tin content of soldtM* for 
milk cans, substitutes for agar in milk counting on solid media, elTect of 
homogenization on curd tension, digestibility, keeiang (piality, and tlavor, de- 
velopment of oxidized llavor by milk in copiHT-ccnitaining cans when cows 
received silage as.contrasted with dry feed, ndation of oxidase-producing bacteria 
to development of oxidized llavors in milk, and i)ractices of producers and 
distributors in cooling, bottle washing, refrig(‘ration, and bottle filling. 

[Experiments in feeding dairy cattle by the Georgia Station] {(jcoryia 
Sta. Rpt. J942t pp. 2). —Brief results are presented on tlie use of 

home-grown roughages in the dairy ration, sweeti)otato meal and peanuts on 
the vine as a milk-producing feed for dairy cattle, and the growth and develop- 
ment of dairy heifers on summer pasture* wIkmi receiving supplementary con- 
centrates. 

[Investigations of dairy production by the Kansas Station | {KanauH Sta. 
Him. Upt. pp. Brief re.sults are p)vs(*nted on stiidi<\s showing 

the deficiencies of sorghum crops as feed for dairy cows, by II. K. Bechtel, F. W. 
Atkeson, and J. S. Hughes; raising calves on Coyner iiip])U‘ pail, and production 
of vealer ctilves, by A. O. Shaw and Atkesoii; effects of cwapoiatioii, breeds, etc., 
on the composition of milk, by W. J. Canllield and C. II. Whit nab ; and fiy control, 
nitrogen, and silag(* studies affecting dairy production, by Atkeson, Bechtel, 
Shaw, G. II. Beck, W. M. McLeod, Hughes, and U. Smith. 

[Dairy research in Montana] {Montnnn Sta. [JUen.] Rpt. pp. 

25-26). — Work is reportt'd by J. A. Nel.son on profitable levels for grain feeding, 
dry meal v. skim milk powder for dairy calves, and abnornml flavors in milk. 

[Production by dairy cattle and iiianufaeture of dairy products], (Partly 
coop. U. S. 1). A.). {l*cnnsplva}}ia Sta. JUiI. Jt29 pp. 6-S, 9-JO, fiys. 2 ). — 

Results are briefly presented of studies by A. A. Borland, A. L. Beam, S. I. 
Bocbdel, R. W. Stone, J. 10. Nicliolas, T. G. Anderson, 0. 1). Dahlo, D. V. Josepbson, 
F. J. Doan, and O. M. Ru.ssell on milk produced l)y cattle fed from 70 to 120 per- 
cent of the Haecker standard for milk iu*oductioii ; inheritaiu*e of milk-producing 
capacity in institutional herds; the use of corn im'al, wilting, salt, mixture with 
green wheat, mixture with dry sorglumi, and mixture with stored beets, and all 
combinations thereof for preservtition of grass silag(‘; well water not ideal as 
a milk-cooling medium; reducing lenglli of clu*ese-euring pm-iod by new starter; 
loss of vitamin C in making (’vaporated milk; dried whole and skim milk and 
incubation for controlling the oxidized flavor in milk. 

Grazing habits of dairy cattle, F. W. Atkkson, A. O. Shaw, and 11. W. Cavk. 
(Ivans. State Col.). {Jour. Dairy Sci... 25 (19^2), Ao. 9, pp. 119— fig. 1). 
Grazing 2 cows on each of six different pastures of about 4 acres each showed 
that the cows spent slightly less tluin half their time in grazing on good pasture 
during the day time. On fair and poor pasture 55 and 62 percent, respectively, 
of the time was spent in grazing. Tlierc was no relatio of frequency of drink- 
ing to the type of pasture available. In a more detailed study of 56 dry cows and 
heifers continuously on 30 acres of rye pasture without supplemental feeding, the 
24 hr. were spent as an average of 7 hr. in grazing, 4 hr. standing or walking, and 
13 hr. lying down. Tlie animals wore lying down 35 percent of the day and 80 
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percent of the night. There were four grazing periods during the day and two at 
night. 

Studies on ketosis in dairy cattle. — I-IIF, C. B. Knodt, J. C. Shaw, and G. C. 
White. ([Conn.] Slorrs Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Dairy Sci., 25 {19Ji2), No, JO, 
pp. 837-861, figs. 11). — Three studies in this series are reported. 

I. Effect of stall and pasture feeding upon the concentration of blood and 
urinary acetone bodies of dairy cattle (pp. 837-849). — Total acetone in the blood 
and urine of 3 cows was markedly increased 2-4 hr. following the feeding of 
grass silage. In several determinations at monthly intervals over 12 mo. with 
11 mature cows and 1 mature bull, those receiving grass silage showed a marked 
increase in the blood and urine acetone bodies. A marked decrease was noted 
2-3 hr. later with the return to normal after 0 hr. Through the winter months 
with heavy silage rations the blood and urine acetone increased, but decreased 
during the pasture season. Heifers l(>-20 mo. of age kept on pasture did not 
show the increase associated with silage feeding. Variations in acetone bodies 
were associated with the jS-hydroxybntyric acid in the blood and urine. The 
increase in the acetone bodies during the stall feeding period was more closely 
associated with grass silage feeding than with any other single factor. Low 
values were noted in the winter months with hay. The blood acetone of heifers 
was lower on mixed grass hay than on pasture. 

II. Blood and urinary acetone bodies of dairy cattle in relation to parturition, 
lactation, gestation, and breed (pp. 851-860).— Observation of the acetone bodies 
of 11 lactating cows at monthly intervals over a l.l-mo. period showed much 
variation, but there was a gradual increase in the blood and urine for 90 days 
after parturition followed by a gradual decline. In 5 cows on which daily obser- 
vations were made, there was a marked decrease in the urinary acetone bodies 
during 4 days after parturition, but the decline was not statistically significant at 
the time when the incidence of ketosis is greatest. Factors other than pregnancy 
seemed to affect the day-to-day variations in 10 cows at various stages of gestation. 
No Increase in the blood and urinary /5-hydroxybutyric acid followed the cessation 
of milking. Breed differences seemed related to differences in silage consumption. 
There api)earod to be no correlation between milk and blood acetone bodies within 
the normal range. Highly significant correlations were noted between the 
blood and urinary concentration of total acetone bodies, acetone and acetoacetic 
acid, and /3-hydroxybutyric acid. 

III. Blood and urinary acetone bodies as related to age (pp. 861-867). — Study 
of the blood and urinary acetone bodies of calves at birth and their dams, heifers 
from birth to 10 mo. of age, and heifers from 9 to 26 mo. of age showed no corre- 
lation between the calves and their dams. The acetone bodies were extremely 
low during the first 7 days following birth, and this condition lasted for the first 
2 mo., followed by progressive increa.se due to jS-hydroxybutyrlc acid. It was 
also noted that heifers receiving pasture gra.ss alone showed a higher concentra- 
tion of blood acetone bodies than when receiving hay and grain. 

The fat metabolism of the mammary gland of the normal cow and of the 
cow in ketosis, J. C. Shaw, R. C. Powell, Jr., and C. B. Knodt. ( [Conn.] Storrs 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy Sci., 25 (1942), No. It, pp. 909-921 ). — In continuing 
the study of the effect of ketoses and the administration of large quantities of 
glucose in ketosis on the type of fatty acids in the milk (E. S. R., 84, p. 663), the 
short chain fatty acids of milk fat increased significantly within 36-48 hr. after 
administration of 6 lb. of glucose directly into the rumen. However, in severe 
ketosis the short chain fatty acids are lowered but j\ot as much as in short pe- 
riods of fasting. On the evidence obtained it appears that /9-hydroxybutyric acid 
is one of the chief sources of energy for the active mammary gland. Removal of 
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fat and glucose from the blood In Its passage through the mammary gland ac- 
counted for 92.8 and 105.5 percent, respectively, of the fat and lactose secreted 
in the milk. The studies were conducted by detailed analyses of the blood and 
milk fat produced by four cows in five experiments. 

Rdle of inositol and p-aininobcnzoic acid in normal lactation, D. R. 
Climenko and E. W. McChksney (fifoc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 51 (1942), 
No. 1, pp. 157-159, /iff. 1). — The need of inositol for normal lactation in the rat 
is emphasized. Five groups of 12 individuals each received a deficient diet sup- 
plemented with vitamin B complex, with and without p-aminobenzoic acid and 
inositol singly and in combination. The milk secretion was indicated by the in- 
crease in weight of the young. Inositol maintained lactation only slightly less 
than a control diet and p-aminobenzoic acid additions did not Increase milk pro- 
duction, but mortality of the young was slightly decreased. 

The effect of stilbcstrol and anterior pituitary extract upon lactation in 
goats, A. A. Lewis and C. W. Turner. (Univ. Mo.). (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 25 
(1942), No. 10, pp. S95-90S, fig. 1). — In continuation of previous investigations 
(B. S. U., 86, p. 877), copious and prolonged lactation was induced in virgin and 
dry goats by the subcutaneous, oral, or percutaneous administration of diethyl- 
stilboestroi, or by implantation of pellets of diethylstilboestrol dipropionate. The 
daily effective doses required by the different methods of adminstration were 
oral 5 mg., inunction 4 mg., and subcutaneous 0.25 mg. Anterior pituitary extract 
augmented the production caused hy diethylstilboestrol, presumably from the 
action on the anterior pituitary gland, causing increased production of lactogen 
or by initiating lactation in stilboestrol-treatcd goats. Stopping daily treatments 
sometimes improved production, but restarting them had little effect. The volume 
of production was not benefited by hormone treatment of parturient goats. 
Treatment during the last half of pregnancy was not deleterious to normal par- 
turition and did not have any adverse effect on the health of goats when con- 
tinued over long periods. Two does were bred out of season after termination 
of the hormone treatment. 

The conversion of surplus wheat into much needed milk, G. Q. Bateman 
(Farm and Home 8oi. [Utah 8ta.], 3 (1942), No. 4* PP. H* fiv- I). — Records 
of the milk production and feed consumption of cows in the experiment station 
herd show^ed that as production increased the total digestible nutrients required 
to produce a pound of butterfat decreased. Chopped wheat was fed at a profit 
as the single grain with alfalfa hay, but wheat was fed to greater advantage to 
dairy cows when it made up only a part of the grain mixture. Returns were 
estimated on different prices of butterfat. 

Shark liver oil and the vitamin A potency of milk, L. L. Rusoff, H. E. 
Skipper, and P. T. D. Arnold. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy Set., 25 (1942), 
No. 9, pp. 807-813).— The administration of 2.5, 5, and 10 lb., respectively, of 
shark-liver oil per ton of feed, or 4-6 oz. of this substance per cow, did not raise 
the vitamin A in the milk above a threshold of about 1,900 I. TJ. per quart. This 
amount occurred with the smaller supplement of shark-liver oil. Cows were 
furnished with these feeds in three groups of two each with four cows kept for 
controls in two pasture and one dry-lot periods. There was a significant decrease 
in the vitamin A potency of the milk when pasture was limited. With the shark- 
liver oil supplement there was a decrease in the fat percentage of the milk, but 
the vitamin C content was not significantly affected. 

The use of laboratory pasteurization in solving milk problems, B. B. 
Boyce, H. C. Lythgoe, E. K. Ruggles, and R. Lane (Jour. Milk Technol., 5 
(1942), No. S, pp. 146-151, figs. 2).— Bacteriological counts of milk samples before 
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and after pasteurization were indicative of the source of contamination. The 
problem of iinprovinj; the bacteriological quality of the milk sold in Massachusetts 
was largely a matter of improving the quality of the farm milk supply, but 
regular milk inspection must be maintained. The study was based on standard 
plate counts before and after laboratory pasteurization of milk samples regularly 
collected. 

I^revention of development of hydrolytic rancidity in milk, N. P. Tarassuk 
and J. L. Henderson. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Dairy ScL, 25 (1042), No. 9, pp. 
SOl-SOGy 5). — Mixtures of 80 percent normal milk with 20 percent milk 

having a high lipolytic activity with the early development of rancidity prevent 
the occurrence of the rancid flavor. Surface tension and organoleptic tests 
confirmed each other in supporting these findings. More or less variation in tlie 
surface tension occurred with more than 20 percent of the lipolytic milk. 

A comparative study of the Frost little plate and standard idate methods 
for the bacteriological examination of milk, cream, and ice cream, O. S. 
IlRYAN, M. ScHEiD, M. D. Neuhausek, B. B. Gilbert, and G. J. Turney. 
(Mich. Expt. Sta. et aL). (Jour. Dairy 25 (19/,2), No. 9, pp. 827~SS5).— 
Study of the bacterial counts of 445 samples of milk and cream and 165 samples 
of ice cream showed that corunts comi>aral)le to standard plate counts were 
obtained by incubating Frost little plate samples (E. S. R., 45, p. 175) for 
4 hr. at 37° C. in a moist chamber when the counts were made on milk and 
cream and 8 hr. for counts on ice cream. Dilution of I-IO or 1-100 are suggested 
for chocolate, fruit, and nut flavoring in order to differentiate tlie particles from 
living bacteria. 

Composition and thiamin and riboflavin content of defatted milk solids, 

C. M. O’Malley and E. J. Baldi (Jour. Milk TecJmol.y 5 {19)2)y No. 3, pp. 
138-140). — No relationship was found between the thiamin and riboflavin con- 
tents of defatted milk solids In 32 samples from 13 of the major milk-producing 
States representing widely different geographical districts. The samples wen* 
analyzed for moisture, fat, protein, lactose, ash, calcium, phosphorus, thiamin, 
and riboflavin. 

Influence of pH, type of fat, and pancreatic extract upon lipolysis in 
homogenized milk, I. A. Gould. (Mich. State Col.). (Jour. Dairy Sci.y 25 
(1942) y .Vo. 10, pp. SaVSllOy fiy. /). — In a continuation of previous studies (E. S. R., 
86, p. 378) the extent of lipolysis was ascertained in series of homogenized butter 
oil and whey adjusted to pll 4, 5, 6.5, 8, 8.5, 1), 9.5, and 10. There was no lypolysis 
at pH 4 and 5, and there was great retardation at pH 10. Other trials iln 
which the samples w^ere first acidified and then adjusted to pH 8-8.5 showed 
that acid treatment adversely and iiermanently affected the lipolytic activity 
of whey and it failed to respond to subsequent alkaline treatment. Homogeniza- 
tion of cottonseed oil, castor oil, coconut oil, and other oils and fats with raw 
and pasteurized skim milk showed milk to contain a nonspecific fat-splitting 
enzyme capable of producing lipolysis on a wide variety of fats. Homogeniza- 
tion greatly enhanced lipolysis produced by pancreatic extract, whether before 
or after the addition of the enzyme. 

Ortbophosphoric acid as a cbec.se solvent, A. W. Turner, B. Rooebs, and 
V. Conquest (Jour. Dairy Sci., 25 (1942), No. 9, pp. 777-778).— The extraneous 
matter in a 50-gm. sample may be ascertained by dissolving the cheese in 500 cc. 
of hot orthophosphoric acid and filtering. 

The use of enzyme-converted corn sirup in the manufacture of bulk 
sweetened condensed milk, P. H. Tracy and G. Edman. (Univ. 111.). (Jour. 
Dairy Soi., 25 (1942), No. 9, pp. 765-775, pi. l).—ln samples of sweetened con- 
densed skim milk, corn sugar replacing 50-100 p(*rcent of the sucrost* was 
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found to hiiXG normal keeping qualities but discoUiration was greater. Best 
results from the standpoint of color and thickening were obtained when the 
milk and sirup were preheated separately at tempeiatures limited to 185° F. 
with storage at low temperatures. In commercial operations the storage tem- 
l)eratiire did not need to be lower than 00° unless the condensed milk was to be 
stored more than 3 mo. These results were derived from the study and color 
quality of samples prepared with D-42 ix‘rcerit sucrose or corn sirup and pre- 
heated at 170°-’200° with storage at 40°-i)0°. 

Bacteriological study of chocolate milk, J. E. Fi i.lku, W. S. Mukllkr, and 
U. W. Swanson. (Mass. State (%)1.). (Jour. Dninj ScL, 25 (J0Jf2), Mo. 10, 
/>/). 88S~891t )- — This study of chocolate milk, the milk and three sirups, and 
three c(K*oa powders from which it was made, showed that cocoa pow^der con- 
tained som(‘ fact(»r which inhibited the growth of bacteria ordinarily present 
in milk ('xcept Sti'epiorocrns laclis. Tannic acid produced a similar effect. 
NeitluM* oxali<! acid or tbeobromine alone has demonstrable effects on bac- 
terial growths. 'Phe limitation of bacterial dcveloianont was not ai)parent in 
chm-olate milk made from one chocolate sirup. In the studies the chocolate 
milk was sten-ed for varying periods up to 7 days. The bacterial counts in 
chocolate milk followed those changes found in raw milk. The growth-inhibiting 
factor was evidently hist in the manufacturing process. 

Frozen cream as a source of fat in ice cream, M. V. Schkid, P. S. laicAS, and 
C. M. Trout (Michif/ati i^in. Quart. But., 25 (191/2), No. 2, 125-152, fif/s. 2).— 

The use of frozen cream as tli(» .sole source of fat in ice cream ndarded the 
whipping ability of tin* mix. There was no difference in the time required for 
a 0()-p(TCent overrun for frorzen cream held 1. 3, or C mo. A 90-percent overrun 
was obtained moia* easily in ice cream when 10 percent sucrose was added before 
freezing th(» cream for storage. The delayed whipping with frozen cream 
was largely overcome by the use of 0.35 percent dried egg yolk. The flavor of 
ice cream from frozen cream was slightly improved by the addition of egg yolk, 
and a good flavor was maintained over a longer storage period, but there was 
110 consistent influence of frozen cream on the body and texture of the ice 
cream. The use of frozen cream in the mix did not raise the bacterial count 
of the ice cream after storage for fl mo. 

Mc'Oting .sugar shortages in preparing ice cream ripple syriip.s, J. Shkurino 
and P. H. Tracy. (Univ. III.). (Ice Cream Rev., 26 (1942), No. 1, pp. 18-20).— 
Study of different ingredients showed that satisfactory wartime commercial 
ripple gelatin can he made by 20 percent fruit, 0.5 percent pectin, and 35 percent 
sweetening on a solids basis from invert .sugar or sirup, corn sirup, honey, or 
sorghum molas.ses. These materials also lU’oved satisfactc/ry as replacements 
for all or part of the sucrose in ciiocolate ripple sirups. 

Substitutes for cocoanut oil in chocolate ice cream coatings, J. J. Shevring 
and P. H. Tkacy. (Univ. III.), (lee Cream Trade Jour., 38 (1942), No. 10, pp. 
64, 110-112).— The results of tests to find domestic oils and fats that could be 
substituted for coconut oil In chocolate coatings showed that 8-35 i)orcent of 
low-melting-point fats and 10-25 i)ercent of high-melting-point fats could be 
employed. A satisfactory coating for emergency use was made with 10 i>ercent 
cocoa, 40 powdered sugar, 35 hydrogenated soybean oil, and 15 percent 
unhydrogonated soybean oil. 

Stretching your supply of coating, J. II. Krb. (Ohio State Univ.). (Ice 
Cream Trade Jour., 38 (1942), No. 10, pp. 26-27, 77-78, fig. i).— Various supple- 
ments to ice cream coating fats are suggested, including lecithin from soybeans as 
a go-between moisture and fats and confectioner’s coating with added fat. 
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VETEEINAEY MEDICINE 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt, 1942, pp. 2-5, 18-46)-— A 
progress (B. S. R., 86, p. 676) report of work with Bang’s disease; tuberculosis; 
bovine mastitis; the avian leucosis complex; eradication of scabies and of 
dourine ; anthrax ; inspection and quarantine of imported animals and products ; 
infectious equine encephalomyelitis; periodic ophthalmia; swine erysipelas; 
infectious anemia; miscellaneous diseases; stock-poisoning plants; pullorum 
disease antigens; disinfectants; tuberculin and other diagnostic tests; anaplas- 
mosis; liver abscesses in feed lot cattle; tick eradication; hog cholera and its 
control ; Johne’s disease ; and parasites of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry and treatment for their removal. 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Kansas Station] 
(Kansas Sta. Bien. Rpt. 1941-42, pp. 57-61). — The work of the biennium (E. S. R., 
85, p. 104) reported upon by L. M. Roderick, R. P. Wagers, W. W. Thompson, 
J. H. Whitlock, C. H. Kitselman, H. Farley, V. D. Foltz, L. D. Bushnell, F. W. 
Atkeson, P. H. Vardinian, and J. E. Ackert relates to equine encephalomyelitis ; 
hemoglobinuria in cattle; canine meningoencephalitis; lymphogenous leukemia; 
contagious abortion in cattle; anaplasraosis ; diseases of feeder cattle; mastitis 
of dairy cows; poultry disease investigations, including effect of phenothiazine 
on hemoglobin in fowls, protozoan parasites, pullorum agglutination test, 
lymphomatosis, fowl paralysis, and trichomoniasis; parasitological investiga- 
tions with the chicken tapeworm Raillictina cestmllus; and the resistance of 
chickens to the nematode Ascaridia galli. 

[Work in animal pathology by the Montana Station.] (Partly coop. U. S. 
D. A.). (Montana Sta. [Bien.] Rpt. 1941-42* pp- S5-37). — The work of the 
biennium (E. S. R., 84, p. 668) reported on by H. Marsh relates to the use 
of iodized salt for the prevention of goiter in newborn pigs, lambs, calves, and 
colts ; dysentery or scours in young lambs ; arthritis in lambs ; foot rot in sheep ; 
vaccination against “black disease” in sheep ; control of Bang’s disease in range 
cattle; and coccidiosls in cattle and feed lot lambs. 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Oregon Station] 
(Oregon Sta. Bui. 401 (1941), pp. 17, 22, 23, 30-32, figs. 2). — The work of the 
biennium 1939-40 (E. S. R., 82, p. 387) reported upon relates to rumen gases 
and bloat in ruminants; coccidiosls and infectious laryngotracheitis in chickens; 
swine erysipelas, Hexamita sp., and infectious sinusitis in turkeys ; paratyphoid 
in turkey poults and chicks; stiff lamb disease; pulpy kidney disease, black 
disease, and progressive pneumonia or “lunger” disease of lambs; diseases of 
milk goats ; fern poisoning in cattle ; liver fluke in cattle, sheep, and goats ; and 
lungworms. 

[Work in animal pathology by the Pennsylvania Station] (Pennsylvania 
Sta. Bui. 429 (1942), pp. 8, 26). — Work on the cause of calf pneumonia and the 
effectiveness of sulfapyridine in the treatment of calf pneumonia and sulfa- 
guanidine in the treatment of scours is noted by W. T. S. Thorp. D. R. Marble 
reports on selection and culling as a control measure for fowl paralysis. 

A study of the phenomenon of erythrocyte sedimentation. — A critical 
survey of literature. II, The establishment of a reliable measurement of 
the phenomenon — its reproducibility and limitations, R. B. Nichols (Jour. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., 27 (1942), Nos. 10, pp. 1317-1327 ; 11, pp, 141O-I422, figs. 6). 

The chorioallantoic membrpne of chick embryos and its response to 
inoculation with some mycobacteria, M. Moobe (Amer. Jour. Pathol., 18 (1942), 
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No, 5, pp, 827-847, figs, 25), — Strains of humane bovine, avian, fish, and snake 
tuberch* bacilli and of rat leprosy bacilli were Inoculated in the chorioallantoic 
membrane of the developing chick, and the histopathogenesis of the lesion which 
they produced was studied and differen tinted. It is concluded that the type of 
reaction and the degree of response of the membrane to the inoculum serve to 
determine virulence in a relatively short time. 

^^Sulfasuxidine** succiiiylsulfathi azole in veterinary practice, A. H. Bryan 
(Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 102 (1943), No. 790, pp. 22-26).— This contribu- 
tion includes canine and feline cas(‘ reports which, from a clinical standpoint, 
indicate that succinylsulfathiazole as compared with other sulfonamides is non- 
toxic even in large dosages and may be given to small pups with safety. It 
may retard the progress of catarrhal, respiratory, and nervous forms of dis- 
temper, but is not as effective as sulfadiazine or sulfa thiazole in bringing about 
a prompt cure of the disease. It is useful in bacillary dysenteries and para- 
dysenteries of the dog and cat and is indicated in food poisoning cases. It is 
particularly effective in controlling dysenteries of pups and thereby re<luces 
the mortality. Succinylsulfathiazole is not absorbed to any extent by the blood 
stream. It acts bacteriostatically on the intestinal micro-organisms, particu- 
larly on the conform group and possibly on the spore-forming anaerobes. 
Marked decreases were noted in the number of coliform intestinal organisms 
following the administration of medium or maximum doses. The drug appears 
to be effective against certain pathogens of the intestinal flora. Because of the 
lack of absorption into the blood stream, this drug may be considered the least 
toxic of all the sulfonamide drugs and may, therefore, be administered in double 
dosages in severe enteric cases. 

The action of sulfanilamide compounds on tho lethal factor of bacterial 
toxins, S. II. Hutnkr and P. A. Zaul (Science, 96 (1942), No. 2503, pp. 563- 
564)- — Sulfanilamide compounds were found to protect mi(?e against multiple 
lethal doses of purified Sahnonella endotoxin. This protective action is in- 
hibited by p-aminobenzoic acid. 

Tho sulfonamids — therapy in practice, J. A. S. Millar (Jour. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Assoc., 102 (1943), No. 790, pp. 51-56). 

Sulfaguanidine in veterinary medicine (Vet. Bui. Ijcderle, 11 (1942), No. 2, 
pp, 27-31, fig. 1). — A review of the literature on sulfaguanidine employed in the 
treatment of white scours of calves, swine enteritis, enteric infections in dogs 
and cats, and coccidiosis in poultry and lambs. 

Wound healing, A. D. Holmes (Nctv England Jour. Med., 227 (1942), No. 24, 
pp. 909-921). — A review of the literature, with a list of 146 references. 

Brucellosis: Studies emphasizing strain variation in serologic testing, F. 
R. Angie, W. H. Aloie, and D. Morgan (Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 27 (1942), No. 
10, pp. 1259-1263, figs. 3).— A series of 64 patients diagnosed as having chronic 
undulant fever were examined, agglutination and opsonocytophagic tests being 
applied. Marked variation in both agglutinin titers and opsonocytophagic indices 
were found, which indicated the necessity for standardization of Brucella poly- 
valent antigens for agglutination tests. Testing with 5 to 10 smooth strains 
for cyptoi)hagic activity is necessary to obtain reliable results. 

A staining procedure for use in the Brucella opsonocytophagic test, N. B. 
McCuLLOTJGn and L. A. Dick (Stain Technol., 17 (1942), No. 4t PP* 153-155). 
Description is given of a staining procedure which is recommended for use in the 
Brucella opsonocytophagic test in order to avoid confusing results obtained with 
stains of the Hasting or Wright type. 

Intranasal and intraperitoncal Infection of the mouse with Coccidioides 
immitis, M. Taoeb and A. A. Liebow (Yale Jour. Biol, and Med., 15 (1942), No, 1, 
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pp. 41-59, figs. 11 ). — The comparative effects of intninasal and intraperitoiieal 
infection of the mouse with the C. innnitis fungus are presented. 

Foot and mouth disease, A. E. (^amkkon {Canada Dept. Agr. Dab. [7^7] 
(t942),pp. IhfiWi^. 0). 

Joline*s disease in farm animals, I). F. EvELirrii and R. Gti’FOkd. (Ark. 
Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amcr. Vet. Med. Assoc., 102 {I94S), No. 790, pp. 21-34, 
fig. 1 ). — In continuation of earlier work (E. S. K., 8S, pp. 100, l!43) record is made 
of the iiiiding of swine, sheep, goats, horses, mules, and cattle to be sensitive to the 
intradermal johnln test. Clinical cases of Johne’s disease were observed in cattle 
and sheep but not in the other species. It is considered probable that Johne’s 
disease may act as a predisposing factor in the production of other disease 
conditions in cattle and sheep. 

Ornithosis (psittacosis) in pigeons and its relation to human pneumo- 
nitis, K. F. Meykr, B. Eddie, and It. Y. YANAMiaiA. (Univ. Calif.) {Soc. IJxpt. 
Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 {1942), No. 4, pp. 609-015). 

Pathological changes in Listcrella infection, particularly of the eye, L. A. 
Jui.iANELLE and E. Moore {Amcr. Join'. Pathol., 18 {1942), No. 5, pp. 813-825, 
figs. 15 ). — Studies of the histopathological changes in the ophthalmic response of 
several si)ecies of animals to infection with organisms of the genus Listeria are 
reported. 

A practical suggestion for the serological tyjie determination of Sal- 
monella organisms, S. Bornstein {Jour. Baet., 4^/ {1^42), No. G, pp. 719-720). 

The pathogenicity of Streptococcus agalactiae for mice and treatment 
with sulfanilamide and a derivative, M. M. Kaplan, (J. W. Baiziss, and J. C. 
Moetsch {Amcr. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 {1942), No. 9, pp. 392-394).- -S. agalactiae, 
which is ordinarily nonpathogenic in mice*, has shown a marked pathogenicity 
when passed through a series of mice. The therapeutic action of sulfanilamide 
and sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate-sulfanilamide seems to he inhibited in 
mice infected with <b’. agalactiae in neopeptone blood broth medium. Sulfanila- 
mide and sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate-sulfanilamide ex(U't a specific thera- 
I)eutic action in mice infected with S. agalactiae in a saline suspension. 

Diseases of feeder cattle in Kansas, II. Farley {Kansas 8ta. Cir. 214 {1942), 
pp. 14 ). — A practical account of diseases of feeder cattle in the State, including 
(1) the three infectious diseases shipping fever, keratitis or pinkeye, and coccid- 
iosis or red dysentery of cattle, and (2) sevei'al general diseases, namely, corn- 
stalk disease, prussic acid poisoning, mineral deticlency, silage iK)isoning, malnutri- 
tion, photosensitization, ergot i^oisoning, and bloating. 

A bafliing disease of Mid-West cattle, A Brite {Vcl. Med., 37 {1942), No. 9, 
pp. 386-387, figs. 2 ). — Account is given of a hemoglobinuria which occurs in the 
Midwest and is entirely dilTerent from post parturient hemoglobinuria and the 
hemoglobinuria produced by Clostridium hemolyticum hovis. The disease affects 
cattle of all ages and breeds. Post-mortem lesions resemble those of other hemo- 
globinurias. The main differences are absence of the infarct in the liver as 
described in C. hemolyticum hovis infection and the lack of the advanced degen- 
eration of the parenchymatous organs as observed in postpartum henaoglobinurla. 
The cause is unknown, but plant poisoning is suspected despite the fact that 
some cases have occurred in bucket-fed nursing calves and feed lot cattle. 
Trypanosomiases have not been ruled out. 

The response of “censed” reactors in Dang^s disease to reexposure, B. A. 
Beach, M. R. Irwin, and L. C. Ferguson. (Wis. Expt. SBu and U. S. D. A.). 
{Jour. Agr. Res. [I/. 8.], 65 {1942), No. 11, pp. 523-532 ). — In the investigation 
reported only 1 of 16 infected cows which became ceased reactors, the agglutina- 
tion titers of the serums having become no higher than those of nonlnfected ani- 
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mals, aborted its fetus when reexposed to Brucella ahortuff. B. ahortm was iso- 
lated at parturition from only 1 other ceased reactor following their n^exposure. 
In general, the agglutination titers of the serums of the different ceased reactors 
were either lower or approximately the same during the second as during the 
first infection. These results, combined with others obtained elsewhere support 
the general belief that an active immunity to B. abortus results from such 
infection with virulent organisms and indicate that immunity is of a relatively 
long duration. 

The diagnosis of acti no mycosis and actinobacillosls, M. S. Shahan and 
C. L. Davis. (U. S. D. A.). {Auier, Jour, let. Res., 3 (7^)2), No. .9, pp. 32l-i 
32Sf 329f ftps. 6 ). — In studies of 78 animals having these lesions 68 cases were 
found due to actinobacillosis, and cultures of both infections were obtained 
from 1 animal. The (*ases showing lyrnidi node involvement, aloiu; or in com- 
bination with other lesions, wore all actinobacillosis. Of the 11 animals show- 
ing actinomycosis, 6 were bone cases and 5 had lesions of various organs not 
associated with bone or lymph node involvement. It is pointed out that while 
the two diseases are commonly considered in the same category from a clinical 
jioint of view, technically they are distinct entities. The causative organisms 
of the two diseases arc capable of producing rosettes, but they differ materially 
in their cultural and morphological charact(‘ristif*s. Actinomyces bovis is anae- 
robic or microaerophilic and gram-positive, while Actinobacillus lignieresl is 
aerobi{! and gram-negtitive. Cultural methods, when possible, are the most desir- 
able to dilTerentiate these diseases from other suppurative processes. The 
authors’ studies indicate, however, tliat a practical differential diagnosis of 
these two diseases c.aii bo made satisfactorily in nuiny, if not most, instances 
without resorting to cultures. Th(» rosettes in actinomycosis are generally 
more variable in shape and size and tire usually Itirger than the uniformly 
small rosettes seen in actinobacillosis. Histologically, the two disetises show 
similar tissue and celluhir retictions and can best be differentiated by the pres- 
ence or absence of gram-ix)sitive organisms within the rosettes. Clinically and 
post mortem, these diseases may be confused with staphylococcosis (botryomy- 
cosls), tuberculosis, coccidioidal granuloma, and lesions produced by Gorynebac- 
teriuni pyogenes or other pyogenic organisms. Therefore laboratory examina- 
tion is often necessary for diagnosis, which is csi)ecially important from the 
standpoints of prognosis and treatment. 

Kecovery of Clostridium sordellii from cattle and sheep, L. R. Vawtkr. 
(Nev. Kxpt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour, Vet, Res.y 3 (Wi2), No, 9, pp, 382-383, 386).— 
Report is made of the morphological, cultural, and pathological characteristics 
of C. sordellii, which has been recovered six tijnes during the last 20 yr. incident 
to the bacteriological examination of the tissues of animals from western 
Nevada— live from cattle and one from sheei). It has been found at the Nevada 
Station to be extremely pathogenic for laboratory animals. Three of the five 
cattle strains were isolated along with either C. hemolyticum or C. ivelchii from 
the liver infarcts or other tissues of cattle dead of bacillary hemoglobinuria. 
Another cattle strain was recovered along with C. chauvoei from the heart blood 
t)f a calf dead of atypical blackleg. The lesions found in calves in this outbreak 
consisted of a severe hemorrhagic gastroenteritis with blackleglike lesions in 
the pillars of the diaphragm. Recently, another strain of o. sordellii was recov- 
ered from a fatal post-vaccination infection among Hereford calves. One non- 
pathogenic strain was recovered along with C. septicum from a sheep dead of a 
braxylike disease near Reno. Although nonpathogen Ic, the sheep strain is cul- 
turally and serologically related to the cattle strains, reciprocal agglutination 
occurring between them. A fatal infection due to this v)rganlsm among Here- 
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ford calves was encountered in March 1041 following their vaccination with a 
sterile formalized blackleg vaccine. A careful examination failed to disclose 
the presence of any other anaerobic pathogens. Since C. sordellii had been 
recovered on two occasions some 18 yr. previously from cattle tissues originat- 
ing on a neighboring ranch, it is believed to be native to that and other regions 
in western Nevada. It possesses many of the morphological and cultural fea- 
tures that are common to C. novyi, G. sporogencs^ and to a lesser extent C. hemo- 
lyticum. It is a nonmotile, sporulating anaerobic rod, l/iX3.5j[i-4.0/z. Young 
cultures 12 to 18 hr. old are strongly gram-positive. Compared to other well- 
known pathogenic species of the genus Clostridium, the author considers O. sor- 
dellii one of the most dangerous and to be capable of doing all the damage char- 
acteristic of other pathogenic members of tliis genus. 

Experiments on the life history of the cattle lungworm Piety ocaulus vivi- 
parus, D. A. Porter and G. E. Cautuen. (U. S. D. A.). {Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 
3 (1942), No. 9, pp. 395-400, fig. 1 ). — In the work reported exi)erimcntal infec- 
tions of cattle with D. viviparus wore established in calves by feeding the infective 
larvae. An attempt to infect a calf prenatally by feeding infective larvae to the 
pregnant dam gave negative resuits. Zinc sulfate solution (sp. gr. 1.18) with 
Stoll’s technic (E. S. R., 63, p. 261; 76, p. 250) was employed to detect larvae in 
the feces and thus follow the course of infection. “Larvae appeared in the feces 
in from 21 to 30 days after inoculation ; the prepatent period in a yearling pre- 
viously parasitized was 41 days. The duration of infection, measured from the 
time of inoculation until larvae of the next generation were no longer being 
passed in the feces, varied from about 1 mo. in animals ranging from 208 to 342 
days old at the time of inoculation to 4 mo. in one calf inoculated when only 6 
days old. Reinfection was successful in a 4.5-month-old calf, but only a slight 
infection was established in one of two short yearlings that were inoculated 
after worms from a previous infection had been naturally eliminated. No symp- 
toms were observed in primary infection and in reinfection of the older animals. 
Symptoms such as coughing, difficult breathing, and diminished appetite were 
seen in the more severe cases following initial inoculation in the younger calves. 
Intermittent diarrhea was observed in one calf having the most severe infection 
with lungworras. The gains in weight of infected animals were less than those 
of uninfected controls. There was no evidence of anemia nor significant change 
in the number of leucocytes in the blood of animals examined during the course of 
infection.’’ 

The normal cerebrospinal fluid pressure and a method for its determina- 
tion in cattle, J. F. Sykes and L. A. Moore. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. 
Vet. Res., 3 (1942), No. 9, pp. 364-367, fig f).— Description is given of a method 
for measuring the cerebrospinal fluid pressure in bovlnes. Using this method, 
it was found that the average pressure in cattle up to 2 yr. of age was 106.1 mm. of 
saline. The minimum value observed was 80 mm. and the maximum 150 mm. The 
data suggest that the cerebrospinal fluid pressure of cattle does not vary with 
age for at least the first 2 yr. of life. 

Factors modifying the rate of fermentation of rumen ingesta and their 
possible relation to bloat in dairy cattle, N. L. Jacobson, D. Espe, and C. Y. 
CONNON. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy Bci., 25 (1942), No. 9, pp. 785-799, 
fig. 1 ). — Investigations in which Ingesta obtained from the cow by means of a 
rumen fistula were fermented in vitro and the gas collected over 24-hr. periods are 
reported. Having found no basis for bloat as a result of altering the environment 
of the bacteria in rumen ingesta, the authors have proposed a theory based upon 
the physical effect of the feed. This theory, however, has not been verified 
experimentally. 
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Analyses of gas and ingesta of bloated cattle, R. W. Dougherty. (Oreg. 
Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Yet. Res., 3 {1942), No. 9, pp. 401-402).—An gas and 
ingesta samples taken shortly after death from steers that had died of acute 
tympanites had relatively high concentrations of hydrogen sulfide, and all ingesta 
samples were relatively high in histamine content. Existing pressures in the 
rumino-reticular cavities of the dead animals varied between 72 and 75 mm. of 
mercury. 

A study of the administration of sulfanilamide to the normal dairy cow, 
I. ZIPKIN, A. K. Anderson, and W. T. S. Tiiorp. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Jour. 
Vet. Res., 3 {1942), No. 9, pp. 329-335, figs. 2).— Report is made of a study of 
(1) the free and total sulfanilamide content of the blood and milk following the 
administration of different doses of this drug to normal dairy cows and (2) ol 
the effect on the blood picture, including the erythrocyte, leucocyte, and differ- 
ential counts and the hoiiioglobin content. On the low level of dosage 69 percent 
of the total sulfanilamide found in the milk was present as the conjugated com- 
pound, whereas 37 percent was present in the blood as the conjugated derivative. 
On the high level of dosage 56 percent of the total sulfanilamide was conjugated 
in the milk, whereas little conjugated sulfanilamide could be detected in the 
blood on the same level of dosage. Free sulfanilamide distributed itself approxi- 
mately equally in the blood and milk on both levels of dosage. A slight anemia 
was produced, with a maximum reduction in the erythrocyte count and in the 
hemoglobin value of about ‘^0 percent. On the low level of dosage a slight leu- 
cocytosls was observed, while on the high level of dosage a marked leucopenia 
was produced, representing a decrease in leucocytes of 60 percent. A decided 
Increase in the percentage of neutrophiles was noted. In addition, atypical and 
degenerated leucocytes were found in tlie blood during the height of sulfanila- 
mide administration. The milk production was found to vary inversely with the 
excretion of sulfanilamide in the milk. The milk flow was reduced by as much as 
82 percent. An average decrease in weight of 8.6 percent resulted from the 
ingestion of sulfanilamide. Individual differencos in tolerance toward sulfanila- 
mide were noted in the cows throughout the course of study. 

Homogenized sulfanilamide-in-oil in the treatment of bovine mastitis, 
C. C. Palmer. (Unlv. Del.). {North Amer. Vet., 23 {1942), No. 12, pp. 776-719).— 
A 35-38-percent suspension of sulfanilamide in liquid petrolatum proved to be 
very satisfactory for introduction into the udder. If a 35-percent suspension is 
employed each 50 cc. will contain 17.5 gm. of sulfanilamide, which is the correct 
dose for each Infected quarter in an udder of average size. It is recommended 
that such injections be made once dally for 3 or 4 days. Next in importance is 
staphylococcic mastitis, which is more important than streptococcic mastitis in 
some herds. Staphylococcus aureus may cause a mild form of the disease that 
is clinically very similar to streptococcic mastitis. It is also capable of causing 
an acute mastitis accompanied by extreme toxemia, which may terminate in 
udder necrosis. Good results have been obtained in treating these cases with 
sulfanllamlde-in-oil when the mastitis is mild or chronic, or when there are 
marked symptoms of mastitis and toxemia as indicated by elevation of body 
temperature and loss of appetite. In cases showing symptoms of udder necrosis 
(gangrene) the treatment is of little or no value. Those cases of necrosis 
caused by pathogenic strains of S. aureus occur mos^ frequently at calving 
time. If pathogenic strains of S. aureus are found it is usually possible to 
destroy the Infection by the sulfanilamide-in-oil treatment and thus prevent 
the very serious mastitis which otherwise develops soon after calving. 

Mention is made of other bacteria capable of causing mastitis which clini- 
cally are usually acute. The most common of these are Escherichia coli, 
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Pseudomonas aeruginosa, and Corynehacterium ho vis. Treatment of these 
forms is not very satisfactory. 

The udder and mastitis, [IJ, II, W. E. Peierskn. (Uiiiv. Minn.), {llol 
stcin-Friesia7i World, 39 il9J/2), Nos. 11, pp. 9^)9-950, 986-987, fig. 1; 18, pp. 1001- 
1002, figs. 2). 

The results obtained with tyrothriciu in the treatment of 157 cows with 
streptococcic mastitis, C. S. Pryan, M. L. Wiaj)Y, and J. Greenbebq. (Mich. 
Expt. Sta.). {Vet. Med., 37 (19J/2), No. 9, pp. 304-369, figs. 8). — In the treatment 
of 157 cows with streptococcic mastitis each infected quarter was infused with 
150 mg. of tyrothriciu. This I’esultcd in 142 becoming free from the strepto- 
coccic infection. Throe cows did not drop in milk production upon treatment, 
while 64 produced from 1 to 50 percent less milk and only 6 cows of 73 dropped 
between 50 and 90 percent in milk production. All returned to approximately 
normal milk flow within 21 days. The period of abnormal milk production 
after treatment of 78 cows was less than 5 days for 57 cows and more than 
5 days but less than 14 days for the renmining 16 cows. The standard plate 
bacteria count of milk produced by 10 cows before treatment and upon recovery 
after treatment yielded reductions in bacteria count varying from 30 to 99 
percent. 

Laboratory methods for diflerentiating Trichomonas foetus from other 
protozoa in the diagnosis of trichomoniasis in cattle, P. P. Morgan and 
L. E. Noland. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jonr. Amcr. Vet. Med. Assoc., 102 {1943), No. 
790, pp. 11-15, figs. 21). — Description is given of the procedure to be followed in 
the microscopic difforentiutioii of T. foetus fi'om other protozoan organisms 
commonly encountered in material received h)r diagnosis, together with the 
technic employed in preparing the artifleial cultures. 

Studies on the etiology and pathology of calf pneumonia, W. T. S. Thokp, 
J. F. Shigley, and M. A. FARRErx. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). {Anier. Jour. Vet. Res., 
3 (1942), No. 9, pp. 342-349, figs. 10). — Keport is made of histopathological studies 
of 28 cases of calf pneumonia and bacteriological studies of all but 4. “Hemo- 
philic-like bacteria were consistently isolated from the cases examined. At- 
tention has been called to the marked similarity of the gram-negative organism 
isolated to Hemophilus suis. Attempts to introduce pneumonia in calves by 
inoculations of the organisms did not meet with consistent or conclusive results. 
Histopathological studies reveal a characteristic broncho pneumonia similar to 
that reported [by Thorp and Hallman (E. S. K., 81, p. 282)1. However, the 
degree of injury to the bronchioles appeared more severe in the cases that were 
observed in this study. The numerous giant cells and large mononuclear 
phagocytes observed in cases of acute pneumonia appear to be in proportion to the 
extent of injury and necrosis in the terminal and respiratory bronchioles.’’ 

[Work with sheep parasites by the Georgia Station] (Georgia Sta. Rpt. 
1942, pp. 50-51). — The work of the year (E. S. R., 80, p. 831) was again related 
to worm control in sheep and control of the sheep tick and the sheep louse 
Trichodectes ovis. 

The relationship of diet to the development of haemonchosis in sheep, 
J. H. Whitlock, H. P. Callaway, and Q. E. Jeppesen. (Kans. State Col.). 
(Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 102 (1943), No. 790, pp. 34-35). 

Field test of various anthelmintics used for the treatment of haemon- 
chosis, J. II. Whitlock. (Kans. State Col.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 3 (1942), 
No. 9, pp. 386-391).— Hosts conducted on heavily Infected farm flocks of sheep 
In north-central Kansas during the spring, summer, and fall of 1941 to determine 
the comparative efficiency of anthelmintics in the control of Haenionchus contortus 
are reported. The results gave no evidence that the addition of formalin and 
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arsenic, nicotine sulfate, or formate to soluble copper salts Increased the efficiency 
of copper sulfate against this parasite. Phcnothiazine is significantly more 
effective than copper compounds although it sometimes fails in acute cases of 
stomach worm disease, but the results obtained indicate that it does not fail 
as often as copper sulfate. This led the author to recommend it guardedly for 
treatment of acute hemonchosis, and since it is expensive and difficult to admin- 
ister it is considered a good policy to use it only in the acute cases within an 
infected dock. Copper sulfate should be expected to remove satisfactory 
numbers of H. contortus in the majority of cases. Hecausc of the low cost, toxicity, 
and case of administration 10 percent coiiper sulfate solution in the dosage of 
1 cc. per 10 lb. of body weight, preceded by from 1 to 2.0 cc. of the same solution 
deiiending upon weight, is the tn'atment of choice whenever the problem consists 
solely of removing //. conlortun. This means that it is recommended in chronic 
hemonchosis and as the drug to be used in montlily treatments to prevent the 
disease. 

Preventing luinb losses, V. Tuoim, .lu., (Michiffan Nto-. Qunri. BuL, 2,5 
(19i2), No. 2, pp. J 36-137 ). — The importance of and means of preventing losses 
of lambs from diseases are considered. 

Parencliyniatou.s goiter in newborn goat kids, W. G. T.ove. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Jour. Avier. Vet. Med. Afisoc., 101 (/.9//2), No. 78.9, pp. 7/8// t?). — A brief 

discussion of normal and hyperplastic thyroid glands is followc'd by a report 
of four cases of thyroid enlargement in newborn kids born of dams on a Brucella 
melitensis exposure experiment. Three of the kids were born dead, and the 
fourth died shortly after birth. Gro.ss and histopathological studies received 
consideration, and upon those bases a diagnosis of parenchymatous goiter was 
made. The probable etiology of the disease is suggested. 

Parasites of moose in northern Minnesota, (). W. Olsen and K. Fenster- 
MACHER. (Minn. Fxpt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Rcfi., 3 ( 19 Jf 2 ), No. 9, pp. 403- 
408 ). — This digest includes a key for the field identification of the parasites known 
to occur in North American moose and a list of 26 references to the literature 
cited. 

The longevity of enceplialoinyelitis ini in unity induced in horses by 
vaccination, H. W. Sciioening, M. S. Suahan, L. T. Giftner, and O. L. Osra:N. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 102 ( 19 ) 3 ), No. 790, pp. 18-21 ). — 
Three horses receiving two subcutaneous 10-cc doses of western equine enceph- 
alomyelitis vaccine and two of three horses given the same vaccine intrader- 
mically in two doses of 1 cc. each survived intracerebral inoculation of encephalb- 
myelitls virus 8 mo. afterward. The results were the same when the same 
number of similarly treated horses were exposed 13 mo. after vaccination, though 
there were indications that the immunity was waning at the later time. A 
brief general discussion of the subject of vaccination against the disease is 
offered. 

Studies on congenital transmission of equine infectious anemia, C. D. 
Stein and L. O. Mott. (U. S. D. A.). (Vet. Med., 37 (1942), No. 9, pp. 370-377, 
^). — Following a review of the knowledge of hereditary transmission of in- 
fectious anemia, evidence is presented indicating that transmission of the disease 
from an infected mare to its offspring may occur during intrauterine life. The 
findings reported indicate that (1) the milk secretion ui mares and the semen 
of stallions affected with infectious anemia may contain the virus; (2> a normal 
colt may acquire the disease from nursing an infected mare ; and (3) an inapparent 
form of the disease may be set up in a normal horse by the injection of tissue 
suspensions from a colt so infected. The presence of the virus in the blood of a 
carrier that had shown no clinical symptoms for more than 6 yr. subsequent 
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to acquiring the disease was demonstrated. Attempts to transmit the disease 
by coitus, by repeatedly breeding a normal stallion to two infected mares, were 
negative. 

Abnormal capillary resistance in swine suffering from an inherited 
bleeding disease, B. T. Mebtz. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Amer. Jour, Physiol.^ 
138 {1942), No. 1, pp. 186-139, fig, 1), — ^The results of the work conducted give 
evidence that the capillary resistance in swine suffering from an inherited bleeding 
disease is abnormally low. 

Sulfaguanidine in the treatment of infectious enteritis in swine, 
H. 0. H. Kernkamp and M. H. Roepke. (Univ. Minn.). {Vet, Bui. Lederle, 
11 (1942), No. 2, pp. 35-36, fig. 1). — Preliminary tests of sulfaguanidine in 
enteritis in swine indicate that an effective dose is within the range of 0.165 to 
0.33 gm. per kilogram of body weight, and no ill effects were noted with dosages 
below 0.66 gm. In general, the diarrhea was checked and the feces returned 
to normal consistency by the fourth or fifth day, and the treatment was continued 
for an additional 3 or 4 days before the animals were released. A corresponding 
improvement in physical condition occurred. 

A study of thiamine deficiency in swine, together with a comparison 
of methods of assay, M. M. Wintrobe, H. J. Stein, M. H. Miller, R. H. Follis, 
Jr., V. Najjab, and S. Humphreys (Bui. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 7/ (1942), No. S, 
pp. 141-162, figs. 6). — In the experiments conducted thiamin deficiency was pro- 
duced in pigs given crystalline vitamins as their chief source of the vitamin B 
complex. “The chief symptoms observed were anorexia, vomiting, dyspnea, 
cyanosis, and great weakness. The symptoms of cardiac failure appeared sud- 
denly and unless thiamin was given resulted promptly in death. Unexpected 
death occurred In some instances without dyspnea and cyanosis having been 
observed. Impairment of growth was not a prominent sign in pigs dying early 
of acute thiamin deficiency. In all the animals dying as the result of thiamin 
deficiency, focal necroses of the myocardium were observed. No neurological 
symptoms were observed nor were any degenerative changes in the nervous 
system found even in animals in which thiamin deficiency of long duration was 
produced.” 

Distemperoid virus as an immunizing agent against canine distemper, 
O. Stadeb and R. R. Slauqhenhaupt (North Amer. Vet., 23 (1942), No. 
12, pp. 782-784, 790). — Report is made of the use of the so-called distem- 
peroid virus, consisting of true canine distemper virus serially passed 
through a sufficient number of ferrets (50-60) to eliminate its pathogenicity 
for canine tissue. This virus vaccine (distemper vaccine — ferret origin — 
Green method) has been produced after 15 years’ research by R. G. Green 
with a view to controlling distemper in the fox, over 500,000 of which and sev- 
eral thousand dogs having been immunized. The results of the authors’ vac- 
cination of 385 dogs in four groups, according to the milligram dose received, 
are reported. It was found that dogs, unlike foxes, require much larger doses 
(15 mg.) in order to develop rapid immunity. This product has In no Instance 
caused true distemper, but when the dose is small (2.5 mg.) and immediate ex- 
posure to true distemper follows, the Immunity response is not sufficiently rapid 
in some instances to prevent the true virus from gaining control. It is entirely 
feasible .when 15-mg. doses are used to immunize dogs and hospitalize them im- 
mediately. When 15-mg. doses are used the clinical reactions are so slight 
as to go unnoticed by the owner in most instances. In the cases reported the 
immunity produced appears to be of long duration, probably lifelong. 

Distemper inclusion bodies, B. A. Watson and P. J. G. Plummxb (Amer. 
Jour. Vet. Res., 8 (1942), No. 9, pp. 350-357, fig. 1).— The eosinophilic cell-inclu- 
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slon bodies here described are frequently found present in certain tissues of 
ferrets, foxes, and mink when these animals are in the end stages of or dead 
from experimental distemper, or in natural enzootics of the disease. “The 
inclusions were most frequently seen In the epithelium of the urinary tract 
(kidney, pelvis, and bladder), occasionally in the epithelium of the bile ducts 
of the liver and of the gall bladder, but never in the tissues of the brain, 
trachea, lungs, spleen, stomach, and Intestines. Cell inclusions were detected 
in from 25 to 65 i)ercent of infected ferrets, the percentage varying in groups 
infected with different virus strains, and in approximately 33 percent of mink 
and foxes. Positive findings could not be made in ferrets killed during the in* 
cubatlve stage of infection, but were obtained in increasing number and i)er* 
centage as the disease advanced to the final stage and were highest in animals 
which actually succumbed to it. The inclusions were almost invariably intra- 
cellular and cytoplasmic. Very rarely an inclusion was seen which might have 
been intranuclear or only apparently so by its location on or under the cell 
nucleus. Only negative findings were obtained in ferrets artificially immunized 
with distemper viruses and killed in from 2 to 16 days after a later inoculation 
of virus and in immunized foxes similarly treated and killed after time inter- 
vals of 50 to 180 days. Cell inclusions similar in all respects to those found 
in 1 of a group of 11 normal healthy forrets were taken from a colony rigidly 
isolated from infection and in 2 mink which died of a disease not caused by 
distemper.” 

The use of grain containing tarweed (Ainsinckia intermedia) seed as 
poultry feed, E. C. McCuixoch. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amrr. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., lOt {V3J,2), No. IfSO, pp. 481-488).— h\ further studies of tarweed (E. S. R., 
85, p. 823) the seed of this plant in the amounts occurring in unscreened 
western wheat was not toxic for poultry. Even 14 percent of the seed in the 
ration was not toxic when fed for as long as 100 days during the period of 
most rapid growth. However, feeding experiments extending over much longer 
periods and to laying hens and breeders must be conducted before the possi- 
bility of toxic effects from the feeding of this seed to poultry is eliminated. 

Combating chick diseases, E. Jungiifrb. (Univ. Conn.). (Northeast. 
Poultry Prod. Council, Ann. Mtg. Proc., 10 4P PP- 77-81). 

Studies of the hemoglobin content of chicken blood and evaluation of 
methods for its determination, R. A. Bankowski. (Univ. Calif.). (Amer. 
Jour. Vet. Res., S (1942), No. 9, pp. 378-381, figs. 2).— Comparative studies of the 
adaptability and the relative accuracy of the Dare, Iladen-Hauser, and Sheard- 
Sanford methods, the modified Newcomer method, and new photelometric acid 
hematin and photelometric alkaline hematin methods for the determination 
of hemoglobin in chicken blood are reported. “The modified Newcomer method 
and the new photelometric acid hematin method gave the most consistent 
results and are considered as most suitable for the determination of hemoglobin 
in chicken blood. The hemoglobin content of the normal 6- to 8-week-old White 
Leghorn chickens was established as 9.71 ± 0.83 gm. and 9.83 ± 1.00 gm., 
respectively, by the modified Newcomer and photelometric acid hematin meth- 
ods. The Dare, Haden-Hauser, and Sheard-Sanford methods were found to be 
unsatisfactory for determination of hemoglobin in chicken blood. The pho- 
telometric alkaline hematin method gave variable hemoglobin values which 
averaged 2.25 gm. per 100 cc. of blood higher than those obtained with the 
modified Newcomer and photelometric acid hematin methods. Both the vaxia- 
bility and higher hemoglobin values are believed to be due to the presence 
of nonhemoglobin constituents of blood in the alkaline hematin solution.” 

A list is given of 57 references to the literature. 
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Suggestions for the use of sulfathiuzole in the prevention and treatment 
of infectious coryza (H. gallinarum), .1. P. Delapt^vne. (R. I. Expt. Sla.). 
{Vet. Bui. Lederle. 11 {19i2), No. 2, pp. figs. S).— Sulfathiazolo was effec- 

tive in the prevention and spread of Hemophilus galUnarum and in treating 
infected birds. 

Studies on the prodiiction of specliic antibodies against the agent 
of fowl leucosiSf C. D. Lee. (low'a State Col.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 
3 (1942), No. 9, pp. 336-341). — “Immunization of ducks and turkeys by rei)eated 
injections of leucosis material produced a serum capable of inhibiting or neu- 
tralizing tlie infective agent or infective power of leucosis cells. The immune 
serums from ducks and turkeys not only neutralized the cell-free agent but 
the cell-bound agent as well. Immune serums from ducks injected with mye- 
loid leucosis blood were also able to inhibit or neutralize the agent of the 
neural type of the fowl leucosis complex. Serums from ducks injected with 
the neural tyi}e of fowl leucosis were able to inhibit the development of tin* 
myeloid leucosis type. Neutralization of the agent of one tyixi or form of the 
disease by duck or turkey serum produced by a series of injections of infec- 
tious material from lesions of a different form or lyiio of th(‘ complex more 
closely indicates the possibility of a single etiology. lUood from turkeys or 
ducks that were not injected with material from cases suffering from the 
fowl leucosis complex did not contain inhibitors for the agent of fowl leucosis. 
The blood from recovered birds or from birds that failed to take when inocu- 
lated with viable material was able to neutralize the agent of fowl leucosis.” 

Spontaneous or]iitho.sis (psittaco.sis) in chickens the cause of a human 
infection, K. F. Meyer and B. Eddie. (Univ. (\alif.). (Hoe. Kwpt. Biol, and . 
Med. Proo., 49 (1942), No. 4, pp. 522-52 J). 

A now coccidiiim, Einioria briinotti ii. sin, patliogenic for chickens, 

V. V. Levine. (Cornell Univ.). (Jour. Bad., 44 (1942), No. 6, pp. 122-123).— 
Under the name E. hrunetti description is given of a new species of coccidium 
pathogenic for the chicken. The “sporulated oocysts range in size from 18.1m- 
24.2m width X 20.7m- 30.3m, the average? being 21.7m X20.Sm. Oocysts appear in 
the feces at the end of the fifth day after the infective feeding. Oocysts and 
developmental forms are present in the lower half of the small intestine and in 
the rectum, cloaca, and caeca. In severe infections the upper half of the small 
intestine may also be involved. The oocysts are discharged periodically, the 
greatest elimination being between 9 a. m. and 3- p. m. No gross lesions are 
found in light infections. Moderately heavy infections produce a catarrhal 
enteritis with blood-tinged mucou,s exudate. Quito often there appear on the 
mucosa .short, red, horizontal streaks that extend as ladderliko rows along the 
length of the affected parts. Coagulation necrosis and sloughing of the mucosa 
occur in severe infections. Frequently the necrotic mucosa takes tin? form of a 
dry, diphtheritic membrane lining the intestinal tract. These lesions may be 
confluent or focal. The dilated portion of the caeca Is usually without lesions 
aside from erythema of the mucosal ridges. On the other hand, the constricted, 
proximal, tubular entrances to the caecal pouches become markedly dilated and 
plugged by short caseous cores.” Cross-immunity tests indicate that it is dif- 
ferent from previously described species with which it might be confused. 
Sulfaguanidine when fed to chickens in the proportion of 0.5 porciuit of the ration 
prevented Infection. A natural outbreak in a commercial flock of coccidlosis 
proven to have been caused in part by E. hrunetti was studied. 

Hoxamita sp. from the ringcd-ncck pheasant, W. 11. IIinsiiaw and E. 
McNeil. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 101 (1942), No. 789, 
p. 503).— lieport is made of the finding of a species of Hc.mmitn morphologically 
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indistinguisliable from if. meleagridis in two 8-week-old pheasants {Phasianm 
torquatus) in a pen from which the disease had spread to three other pens. The 
symptoms <lescribed were loss of coordination without noticeable loss of appe- 
tite and no diarrhea. In most cases the birds died before symptoms were 
observed. The mortality in each pen exceeded 50 percent. Reference is made to 
a case of Hexamita in a month-old white peafowl, reported by C. U. Duckworth 
and A. G. Boyd.* 

AGKICTJLTURAL ENGINEERING 

Introduction to agricultural engineering, II. E. Pinches {Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edirards Bros., 10^/2, 2. ed., pp. [5]-}-8.9, fifjs. d/). — The author’s purpose 
is not that of providing another textbook of operation and repair of farm ma- 
chines, but rather to present and to interpret seme principles which underlie the 
practical and the specialized. The approach is analytical, showing methods ol 
thinking and providing a preliminary ac(iiiainlanco with a wide variety of prob- 
lems, in order that an interest may be aroused and a ground work laid from whicli 
the student can proceed to more penetrating and independent applications of 
certain fundamental physical principles to problems of agricultural industry and 
rural living. An introductory chapter d(‘flnes the scope of agricultural engi- 
neering, dividing this field into three categories — soil and water control, struc- 
tures, and energy control - indicating the coverage of each category and giving 
some practical illustrations in each instance. The remaining contents are in two 
parts, dealing, n*spectively, with force relations and with energy states and trans- 
formations. Part 1 consists of chapters on what are forces and how do they act, 
the action of external forces on bodies, the action of internal forces, and bal- 
ancing external and internal forces. Part 2 takes up power and work, powcT 
and machinery in agriculture, (‘iiergy states and transformations, heat, electricity 
in agriculture, hydraulics, and levels and leveling. 

AVartime pri<*(*s as related to the work of agricultural engineers, R. B. 
OoRBErr. (Md. Expt. Sta.). (Agr. Bnghi., 23 No. 11, pp. 31,l-Sl/3, 3J,6, figs. 

Thi.s is an economic discussion supporting and extending the views of R. W. 
(Carpenter and A. V. Krewatch, set forth in the pai)er noted below, that the pre- 
vention of an c*conoinic depression in the period of price collapse tendency follow- 
ing the war is an important responsibility of agricultural engineers, who should 
prepare now plans for improved farm plant equipment and conveniences as a part 
of the provision for reemployment of the great numbers now occupied with war 
work or military service. 

Agriculture’s big building job, R. W. Cakpknter and A. V. Krewatch. 
(Univ. Md.). (Agr. Engin., 23 (191/2), No. 11, pp. 3’/), 31/3). — The viewpoint of 
the authors of this paper is basically the same as that of the discussion above 
noted, but emphasis is placed more specifically upon preparation for the improve- 
ment or replacement of farm structures. “It is proposed that the land-grant 
colleges and universities and the U. S. Department of Agriculture be given the 
facilities necessary to carry on an intensive program of education, demonstra- 
tion, and technical assistance in the design, remodeling, and construction of farm 
homes and buildings. ... At present, less than one-fourth of the States 
devote the equivalent of one man’s full time to extension work with farmers or 
with county agents on farm building construction problems. It appears that the 
annual expenditures for specialized agricultural engineering extension work on 
farm buildings does not exceed $50,000, and that the total amount spent for direct 
extension and research work in this field by the State agricultural colleges and 

* Calif. Dept. Agr. Bui. 30 (1041), No. 4, pp. 440-460. 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture (exclusive of F. S. At and R. B. A.) does not 
exceed $200,000 per year. This is about 3 ct. per farm per year." 

[Investigations in agricultural engineering by the Kansas Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Kansas Sta. Bier. Rpt. 1941-42, pp. 26-27 ). — These 
included a study of methods of harvesting and storing grain sorghums and factors 
influencing the quality of wheat during storage, both by F. C. Fenton. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Montana Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (Montana 8ta. IBien.] Rpt. 1941-42, pp. 
33-35 .) — Irrigation studies, conservation of flood water for range improvement, 
and the snow survey are among the topics to which brief reference is made by 
0. W. Monson. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Pennsylvania Station] 
(Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui 429 (1942), pp. 3-6, figs. 2).— Reported by A. W. Clyde 
are experiments showing that the tractor operator may waste one-third of fuel, 
pressure on landside increases plow draft, and stop-hitches protect plows from 
breakage. Electric appliances were found, by R. U. Rlasingame, to save much 
farm labor. Devices specifically mentioned are plug-in water heaters, electrically 
heated pails, use of heating cable for protection of water pipes against freezing, 
and electric ventilation fans. 

Industrial quality of public water supplies in Georgia, 1940, W. L. Lamar 
(U. 8. Geol Survey, Water-Supply Paper 912 (1942), pp. fig. f).~For 

each of the public supplies are given data indicating the ownership, source, treat- 
ment, storage, and distribution of the water. A total of 157 complete mineral 
analyses show the chemical character of the water at each place. At places 
where the water receives chemical treatment other than chlorination, analyses 
for both the raw and the finished water are recorded. The extremes in total 
dissolved solids for the ground waters as furnished to consumers were 24 and 
1,030 p, p. m. 

Making sandbags last longer (TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 
1942 , p. 3).-— A standardized technic was developed for determining the ability of 
certain fungi and bacteria to break down cellulose. This rapid technic may be 
adaptable to the testing of the efTectiveness of rotproofing treatments and making 
improvements in them. 

Soil erosion control practices that meet wartime needs, R. C. Hay. (Univ. 
111. coop. U. S. D. A.). (Agr. Engin., 23 (1942), No. 11, pp. S53-S55, figs. 3).— 
Average corn yields on farms in four counties were found definitely greater when 
the crop was grown on the contour in 1941. The system for the construction of 
terraces with a plow is described, and its advantages and disadvantages are 
summarized. Advantages of the plow terrace method are the facts that regular 
farm equipment available on nearly every farm can be used, only one operator 
is required, farmers quickly learn the use of this method, farmers can readily 
rebuild and maintain terraces by this method, part of the field can be contour 
plowed while terraces are being constructed, and terraces so constructed are 
generally well shaped to work with farm machinery. The disadvantages of the 
method are that terraces constructed have lower ridge heights than usually recom- 
mended, 1. e., not over 15 in. before settling; steep slopes, over &-10 percent, 
cannot be terraced satisfactorily; and construction is slower than by some 
terracers. 

A new development described as the formless concrete flume has, as the essen- 
tial features making It a structure satisfactory for gully control under both 
normal and wartime conditions, the advantages of low materials cost, from one- 
third to one-fourth that of the regular notch spillway dam ; low labor require- 
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ment ; permanency ; simplicity of construction ; the use of high-strength concrete ; 
design as a sloping flume, which requires no support of a vertical wall of earth ; 
and construction without reinforcing steel. On most farms sound soil and water 
conservation and erosion control practices will make it possible for farmers 
to contribute more to the war effort, since these practices flt deflnitely into such 
a program. 

Ooncreto with miniiiiym of steel, W. G. Kaiser {Agr, Engin., 23 
Tfo, Ilf pp. 347-348f 351 f figs. 2 ). — ^The author holds that most concrete farm 
improvements can be built without the use of reinforcing steel. It is not needed 
in footings and foundation walls under average conditions, or in the construction 
of farm-building floors, feeding floors, paved barnyards, runways, sidewalks, and 
many other flat surfaces. In the case of floors which are likely to be hauled 
over with heavy loads (or where the floor is built on a new All) , it is good practice 
to make the concrete slab 6 in. thick. To control cracking, large paved areas 
should be laid in sections with construction joints extending through the full 
thickness of the concrete. To make sure that there will be no bond between 
adjacent sections, a strip of waterproof building paper should be placed against 
the form face and left in place when the form is removed. Sections 10 ft. square 
should be satisfactory for most paved areas. For some structural purposes, how- 
ever, reinforced concrete is re<iuired to sustain heavy loads, live and dead, and pro- 
vide the necessary structural stability as in suspimded floors in bams, granaries, 
and other buildings ; walls for large grain bins and for silos ; flat slab roofs over 
underground storage cellars, water storage tanks; check dams and flumes; and 
some other structures ; but while it may not be feasible to eliminate reinforcing 
steel in such construction, the quantity of steel used can often be very substan- 
tially reduced by selecting designs w'hich permit its most effleient utilization. As 
an illustration of this, the author lists the steel requirements of seven concrete 
floor designs ranging in steel demand from a two-way slab construction using 
3.70 lb. per square foot to a flat slab design needing but 2.13 lb. per square foot. 
The last-named construction type (the most economical as well as the lowest in 
steel requirement) is described speciflcally as a girderless solid slab with drop 
panels, column capitals, and two-way reinforcement. Increase of allowable 
stresses on the basis of the improved strength of modern concretes due to better 
cements, reduction of wall reinforcement needs by provision of more control 
joints, and other steel-saving measures are also noted. 

A tractor level for laying out contour lines, O. J. Trenary and W. S. 
PiERCEY. (Wash, state Col.). {Agr. Engin., 23 (iP//2), No. Ilf p. 356f figs. 2).— 
The level is made up of a 5-ft. piece of 2-in. pipe, on each end of which is an elbow 
and a 10-in. standpipe. The tops of the standpipes are connected by a piece of 
%-in. pipe, which closes the water channel. The device is mounted on top of 
the tractor so that it is parallel to the direction of travel of the tractor at all 
times. The instrument is flllcd with water so that it rises in the standpipes 
to one-half their height when the tractor is level. One standpipe is made like 
the water gage of a boiler so that the water level can be noted. As one end of 
the level is raised above the other, there is a vertical movement of water in 
the glass tube, and it is calibrated in degrees so that the operator may easily 
note the exact grade at which the tractor is operating. By closing two valves, 
one on either side of the standpipe containing the glass tube, the rapid move- 
ment of the water column due to shock and vibration may be damped until 
there is a gradual movement. The amount of damping may be adjusted to suit 
the operating conditions. The tractor level is constructed largely from common 
hardware items. The bottom section consists of a 2-ln. piece of pipe, with a 

61519;i— 43 8 
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common shnt-off valve near the water-glass end. The air line across the top is 
a piece of %-iu. pipe with a common shut-off valve near the water-glass end. 
A detail sectional drawing shows how the glass tube is fastened inside the %-ln. 
pipe so there will be no leaks at the top or bottom. Common graphite asbestos 
water pump packing is used and provides a good seal. 

Problem of estimating farm machine needs, O. W. Mkier {A(jr, Engin., 
2S {I9fi2), \o. It, pp. S52, Sr>5). — This is a brief discussion by the chief of the 
farm machinery and equipment unit of the OlRce of Civilian Supply, War Produc- 
tion Hoard. The author finds that in attaining peak production farmers in 
general did not lack equipment. Farm machinery sales in 1942, combining pro- 
duction allowed under L-26 and inventories carried over from the previous 
year, were among the highest on record. Repairs were adequate with few excei)- 
tions, and existing machinery is deemed in unusually fine repair. The farm labor 
situation doveloi>ed some shortages, but these were i)rimarily in the hand harvest- 
ing of crops and hence not of the type whicdi can be aleviated by additional new 
machinery. Tlie possibilities of obtiiining more effective use of farm machinery 
through cooiifM-ative and custom use have remained virtually untapped. Failure 
to attain 1948 production goals is viewed as less serious than would have been 
the case had 1042 harvests been less plentiful. Depending upon the course of 
the war, the materials situation may improve or worsen. It is not impossible that 
production of more civilian conmuKlities using steel will be cut out altogether, 
and that the program for farm equipment may bo set at oven lower levels than 
the lowest yet recoiumended. It is imperative that effective programs be ini- 
tiated to insure the maintenance and maximum use of the equipment which we 
now have. 

Duty of field iiiacliin<‘s, E. G. M(’Kibbi:n, E. O. Heady, and .1. A. Hopkins 
(Iowa Expt. Sta. coop. IJ. S. D. A. et al.). (Agr. Engin., 23 (/9^/2), No. It, pp. 
357-359, 366-368 ). — The data dealt with were obtained from about 8,000 farms, 
constituting about 1.5 percent of the Iowa total. A detailed tabulation shows 
the use in 1941 of between 35 and 40 types with relation to farm size, and the 
percentage di.stribulion of a two-bottom tractor plow, per bottom ; two-row corn 
planters (horse-drawn and tractor-drawn), per row; corn pickers (single-row 
and two-row) , per row ; and 5- and 6-ft. combines, per foot. The daily performance 
of some machines was not uncommonly as low as 50 percent of their theoretical 
capacity calculated on the basis of width and operating speed, but it would appear 
probable that for most of the machines annual duties of from 150 to 200 percent 
of the average annual use given should be both feasible and economic. Where 
farms are larger and toi)ography is favorable, careful management should result 
in even higher annual duties. The possibility for improvement over the average 
duty reported is probably not so great for 5- and 6-ft. combines and two-row com 
pickers, where programs of extensive custom operation are already the rule. 
The possibility of custom use probably offers the best possibility of extending 
the average annual duty of field machines. 

Protection for fractional horse power motors, D. E. Wtant (Michigan 
8ta. Quart. Bui,, 25 (1942), No. 2, pp. 132-135, figs. 8). — The commercially avail- 
able thermostatic devices are briefly described, togetlier with substitute devices 
which may be used when the commercial protectors are not available or when the 
motor Is not adapted to their use. One of these consists simply in placing a time- 
delay fuse of the amperage capacity next above that stated on the name plate 
of the motor in series with the socket into which the motor is plugged. When 
time-delay fuses cannot be had it is recommended to insert two sockets in parallel 
in one side of the motor supply, fitting one with a fuse capable of carrying the 
starting current and the other with a fuse of smaller capacity. The motor is 
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then started through the heavier, but run after starting through the lighter, of 
these two fuses by unscrewing the heavier one from its socket. 

Trends in hay production, O. B. Richey. (Ohio State Univ.). {Agr. Engin., 
23 (1942), No. Ilf pp. SJ/5-346f figs. 5). — Tlie author presents, in graphic form 
and in brief discussion of the slgnilicance of the figures shown, data concerning 
the vaj'ieties of hay produced in the United States and the even wider variation 
in methods of taking up, transportation, and storage. It was observed tiiat equip- 
ment used in some parts of the country may be entirely foreign to other sections, 
and that there arc corresponding variations in efliciency in terms of man-hours 
per ton, “probably represented by the load by hand — wagon — store by hand — barn 
combination at one extreme and the power buck rake — stacker — stack combination 
at the other. The hay loader — wagon — fork or sling — barn combination still 
accounts for more hay than any other method, although farmers are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with it.” 

Results of a study of trends in methods of liay storage, G. R. Shier bu* al. 
{Agr. Engiii., 23 (1942), No. 11, pp. 349-3')!, fig. 1 ). — Numerous methods and com- 
binations of methods are taken up in a general i-eview. 

(Chopping saves space and some labor in handling the hay for feeding. It does 
not reduce weather hazards appreciably, however, and may require more equip- 
ment and more labor at haymaking time, although equipment such as the pick-up 
field choppers supplemented by convenient elevating equipment docs not involve 
a large labor force. Chopped hay reiluces lire hazard somewhat in that chopped 
hay tends to smolder; and fire in chopped hay can often be extinguished or 
removed from a barn before the building is lost. There is no evidence that 
chopping hay improves the quality of hay over hay made long, although it may 
heat and develop a cooked flavor that animals learn to like. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the ensilage of chopped hay are notcKi. In mow curing of field- 
chopped and partly cured hay some difficulty in forcin^^ enough air through the 
stored mass, due to the increased volume weight resulting from chopping, was 
encountered, but with laterals more closely spaced (3 ft.) and the use of a 
volume of air per pound equal to that supplied to long hay it is held possible that 
the method may be quite successful. 

The need for a pick-up baler operating as simply as does the grain binder is 
emphasized, the mow drying of long hay by forced draft air at natural tempera- 
ture is briefly discussed, and the importance and probable effect on hay storage 
methods of the buck or sweep rake is emphasized. In conclusion the report takes 
up briefly the suggestion that present rapid changes in agricultural methods do 
not justify the construction of long-lived buildings, but stresses the value of 
conveniently arranged, durable, long-life buildings that are a national asset in a 
difficult time. 

Potato storages for Michigan, A. D. Edgar, C. H. Jkfefjison, and E. J. 
Wheeler. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 320 {1942), pp. 39, 
figs. 16). — Temperature and humidity requirements for best results in potato 
storage are discussed, together with some other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration in designing for new construction or for remodeling. Among han- 
tlling methods and devices dealt with is an experimental portable elevator con- 
veyor having a 10-in. belt and capable of moving the potatoes either horizontally 
or upward at an angle to the top of an 8-ft. pile. Work alleys at two levels 
In the storage building are among other devices intenued to lessen mechanical 
damage in placing the crop in storage. Working drawings for the construction 
of a 24- by 24-ft. storage with concrete floor, concrete side walls rising from 
3 ft. 10 in. below ground level to 1 ft. above ground, either gambrel or gothic- 
type roof, air-circulation ducts, fill-type insulation, etc., are reproduced, and 
tabulated cost estimates are given for the remodeling of old storage buildings. 
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The ceiling drip pans, planned condensation against vapor-protected surfaces, 
and better-planned circulation and ventilat'on provisions are emphasized. 

Cost of operating mechanical milk coolers, R. L. Witz. (Coop. U. S. 
D. A.). (Indiana 8ta, Cir. 271 (m2), pp, 7, figs, 5).— The results of 21 2-week 
tests on 7 electric motor-driven milk cooling units showed an average cost of 
2.6 ct. per 10 gal. of milk cooled or 5.8 ct. per 1,000 degree-gal. The results of 
14 2-week tests on 6 gasoline engine units showed an average cost of 4.0 ct. i)er 
10 gal. or 10.8 ct. per 1,000 degree-gal. It was shown that the competence of 
the operator is an important item in the operation of manually controlled units 
and has considerable effect on the cost of cooling with the gasoline engine units. 
The cost of operation was found to be affected by the difference between the 
air temperature and water temperature in the storage tank to a degree such 
that the air temperature surrounding the milk cooler should be reduced as much 
as possible for economical operation. Coolers operated approximately at full ca- 
pacity were most economical. Insulation was shown to be necessary to keep 
operating costs at a minimum. 

The electric pig brooder, II. II. Smith (Farm and Home Sci, [Utah Sta.], 
S (19^2), No. 4, p. 12, fig. 1 ). — The brooder described consists of a platform about 
40 in. long and 10 in. from the floor built in one corner of the pen and heated 
by a 100-w. bulb placed over a circular opening about 1 ft. in diameter and 
covered with a dlshpan to serve as a reflector. The platform may be of 1-in. 
lumber but 2-in. material is considered better, and fencing is to be provided to 
prevent the sow from getting up on it. 

Lamp-type electric pig brooder (Oregon Sta. Bui. 401 (1941) t P- 30, fig. 1).— 
An Inexpensive brooder is pictured. 

[A solar water heater], J. K. Alvis (Puerto Rico 8ta. Rpt. 1941, pp. 2S-24).— 
For a family of four a 40-gal. standard range boiler connected to an absorber 
coil made up of 160 ft., of %-in. black pipe will ordinarily be sufficient. The 
storage tank should be mounted considerably higher than the absorber unit and 
must be completely insulated with a dry organic material such as sawdust or 
sugarcane baga.sse. The heating coil can be economically laid in a space 40 ft. 
long in two parallel circuits. On bright days when the usual temperature was 
about 75® F., water temi)eratures of 140® have been obtained. 

Orchard and potato spray rigs in rural Are protection, G. II. .Tefferson 
and G. Amundson (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 (1942), No. 2, pp. 94-99, figs. 
4 )- — These farm spray rigs are so similar in their effect upon the water dis- 
charged from them to the commercial so-called “fog gun” that they can be used 
for flre-extinguishlng purposes, the mist of minute droplets being much more 
effective per gallon of water applied and much more rapid in stopping combus- 
tion than are solid streams. The lessening of the secondary water damage by 
the use of spray rather than stream is also noted. The enormously increased 
water surface in the spray, as compared with that of the solid stream, with the 
consequent Increase in cooling and flre-smothering effect, is explained and is 
illustrated by derivation of a formula for increase in surface area with decrease 
in droplet diameter, the calculation of speciflc instances, and a graph showing 
surface areas per gallon with decreasing droplet diameter. Two photographs 
showing the attack on a flercely burning Are and its extinction in 50 sec. with a 
spray supplied by an ordinary orchard sprayer are reproduced. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

[Papers and notes on agricultural economics] (Jotir. Farm Econ., 24 
(1942), No. 4f PP- 74S-895, figs. 6).— Papers are Included on : Bases for Controlling 
Agricultural Prices, by G. Shepherd (pp. 748-760) (Iowa Expt. Sta.) ; Agricultural 
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Income and the Export Market, 1910-1940, by M. Clawson and J. D. Black 
(pp. 761-771) ; Wartime Wheat Policy in Canada, by H. S. Patton (pp. 772-791) 
(Mich. State. Col.) ; Cross-Sectional and Case-Grouping Procedures in Research 
Analysis, by L. A. Salter, Jr. (pp. 792-805) (Univ. Wis.) ; Effects of American- 
Canadian Trade Reciprocity on Agriculture, by R. L. Mighell (pp. 806-821) 
(U. S. D. A.), with a discussion by R. H. Allen and D. L. MacFarlane (pp. 822- 
825) (Univ. Ky.) ; Hired Farm Labor in World War II, by H. Schwartz (pp. 
826-844) ; Control of Consumption in Britain, by B. Brandis (pp. 845-856) ; 
Trends in Agricultural Cooperation, by E. A. Stokdyk (pp. 857-865) ; and 
Emergency Control in the Farm Real Estate Market, by M. M. Regan and F. A. 
Clarenbach (pp. 86(^-882) (U. S. D. A.). 

Notes are included on: Regulating Output via Multiple Prices, by S. Enke 
(pp. 883-889) (Univ. Calif.) ; Comment on “The Scale of Operations in Agricul- 
ture,” by W. L. Cavert (pp. 889-890) (U. S. D. A.) (E. S. R., 88, p. 393) ; Rejoinder 
to Comments by Cavert, by R. W. Rudd and D. L. MacFarlane (p. 891) (Univ. 
Ky.) ; and Some Limitations to Use of Coefficients of Variation, by J. J. Livers 
(pp. 892-895) (Mont. State Col.). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Georgia Station, 
1042]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). ((Georgia f^ta. Rpt. 19Jf2, pp. 7~12). — In addi. 
tion to findings and investigations previously noted, brief findings of a general 
nature are reported for a farm organization and enterprise study in Bulloch County 
and a study of cotton marketing. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the Kansas Station, 
1941—42] {Kansas Sta. Bicn. Rpt. pp. 10-14). — Brief reports are in- 

cluded on studies by W. E. Grirne.s, J. A. Hodges, W. H. Pine, R. J. Doll, H. J. 
Meenen, M. L. Otto, H. E. Myers, II. Howe, G. Montgomery, P. Wilson, R. W. 
Hoeeker, and S. W. Deekt'r as to factors affecting the organization and oi^eration 
of Kansas farms ; the development of an agricultural land-use program for the 
State (coop. U. S. D. A. and Kans. State Col.) ; land tenure and related problems; 
the marketing of grain, livestock and livestock products, and fruits and vegetables ; 
and the economics of the poultry industry. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the North Dakota Station] 
{North Dakota Sta. Bimo. Bui, 5 {1942), No. 2, pp. 28-32, 49-50) —Included is 
an article, Co-operatives Require Knowledge and Understanding, by J. P. Greenlaw, 
F. B. Daniel, and R. F. Novak (pp. 28-32). It is based on a study of cooperative 
elevators in all but six counties of North Dakota. The chief objective of the 
study was "to ascertain group relationship practices and, so far as possible, to 
determine the relationship between certain practices in the field of group rela- 
tionships and the success of cooperatives as businesses and as social institutions.” 
The tables of average prices received by North Dakota farmers and the indices of 
North Dakota agriculture are brought down through October 1942 by P. V. 
Hemphill (pp. 49-50). 

Current Farm Economics, [December 1942] {Oklahoma Sta., Cur. Farm 
Econ., 15 {1942), No. 6, pp. 113-196, figs. 2).— In addition to the usual review of 
the agricultural situation and tables on prices, price indexes, and indexes of 
purchasing power of Oklahoma products, etc., articles are included on Labor 
Skill Requirements Vary With Types of Farming, by P. Nelson and A. B. Eden 
(pp. 185-188), and Simple Conservation Practices Are W^'apons of War, by B. A. 
Tucker (pp. 189-182). 

Statistical comparisons of record-keeping farms and a random sample 
of Iowa farms for 1939, J. A. Hopkins. (Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (Joiva 
Sta. Res. Bid. S08 (1942), pp. 265-287, figs. 7).— When the results were compared 
for 1989, the net Income per 100 acres varied significantly between the two groups 
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of farms, with the record-keeping farms well above the random sample. An extra 
acre on the record-keeping farms added $9.18 to not income, but on the random- 
sample farms only $5.01. 

Twenty-one years of Iowa farm records, J. A. Hopkins {Iowa Sta. Res. 
Bui. 309 it9Jf2), pp. 289-352, figs. 29). — ^A summary of over 11,000 records kept by 
Iowa farmers from 1920 to 1940 showed that the record-keeping farmers’ gross 
sales were from 140 to 190 percent above those of the average Iowa farm. The 
gross income recovered rapidly after the 1921 i)ost-war depression, rising from 
$1,700 per 100 acres to $3,000, a level which was held from 1025 to 1929, declined to 
about $800 in 1932, and then recovered to $2,800 in 1940. Net income followed 
the same general course. Expenses followed a course similar to gross income, 
but operating expenses declined only about one-half as much as receipts and 
tended to lag somewhat behind receipts. Fixed exiienses declined from about $500 
per 100 acres in 1020 to $400 in 1929, then to $280 in 1033, and rose but little between 
1933 and 1940. The value of land and improvements declined from about $24,000 
per 100 acres in 1920 to about $0,000 in 1933. By 1940 these two types of assets 
were practically back to their 1920 levels. 

Cropper farming in the Coastal Plain, G. W. Foustkr (North Carolina Bta. 
Tech. Bui. 73 (19/^2), pp. 58, figs. 10). — Data collected on 110 farms between 1028 
and 1037 indicated that the average cropper-operated farm studied had approxi- 
mately 88 percent of its total resources invested in land and 12 percent in live- 
stock, machinery, feed, and supplies. Less than 10 pcu’cent of cropland was planted 
to .soil-improving crops. Livestock was largely work stock. About 70 percent 
of the cropland was devoted to cotton and tobacco. The cropper unit averaged 
23.6 acres in 1928, varying from 10 to 48 acres, and the average income per crop- 
per unit was less than $1,000. The average gross cash income per unit ranged 
from $1,034 in 1928 to $003 in 1940. Net ca.sh income varied from $770 in 1928 
to $522 in 1940. More livestock and soil-con.serving and soil-improving crops 
are recommended. A reorganized farm, on which the soil was protected and 
utilized more effectively, indicated an increase in the net income over the usual 
of approximately $1,453. 

Economic problems of low income farmers in Iowa, L. W. Witt. (Coop. 
U. S. D. A. et al.). (Iowa Sta. Res. Bui. 307 (19Jf2), pp. 2^5 -2d3). —Among other 
things, it was found that Farm Security Administration clients operated farms 
somewhat larger than those of other low-income operators with less current assets 
in the northeastern dairy and eastern livestock areas and more current assets 
in the central cash grain and western livestock areas of the State. In all areas, 
the F. S. A. clients operated their farms more efficiently than did the other low- 
income operators. The F. S. A. operators had a high volume of business and a 
low level of operating expenses. 

1943 production intentions, Rhode Island, A. L. Owens (Rhode Island 
Sta. Misc. Pub. H (1942), pp. [1]+12). — This preliminary report is based on the 
analysis of 890 answers in questionnaires distributed to farmers. In the analy- 
sis, the farms are grouped by counties and by principal sources of income — 
dairy, poultry, vegetables, potatoes, and miscellaneous. The estimated 1943 
production prospects are expressed in percentages of those for 1942. 

Livestock transportation and processing problems in 1942—43 and 
1943-44, K. Bjorka, C. L. Harlan, and F. L. Thomsen (U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Agr. Econ.^ 1942, pp. figs. ^). — The problems are discussed under 

the following headings: Prospective marketings of livestock, transportation 
facilities in relation to marketings, hog slaughtering capacity in relation to 
marketings, possible bottlenecks and difficulties, and alternative methods of 
meeting a possible emergency. 
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The marketing of Washington apples in Los Angeles, Califoinia.—III, 
Consumer use and preference, M. T. Bikjhanan {Washhwton Si a. Bui. Jf23 
(19/f2), j)p. 32, Jiijs. Jf). — in continuation of these studies (E. S. 11., 8S, p. 2G8), it 
was found that the average moidlily consumption of apples per family was 13.!) 
lb. and thci average monthly consumption per person was 4.4 Ih. Of the total 
apples used by the 207 Ijos Angelos famili(*s interviewed, 02 percent were con- 
sumed raw, 10 percent were made into applesauce, 11 percent baked, 8 percent 
iis(‘d in the prt‘parati(ni ol iipph' pies, and 3 percent used in other ways. Deli- 
cious apples comprised 43 percent of all apples consumed without preparation. 
Next in importance was Jonathan. Consumers were moi-e familiar with varie- 
ties used for raw consumption than with those used for cooking and the likt‘. 

Statistics on receipts and distribution of sugar in the United States, 
J034-;i9 (O’. S. Dept. Atjr., Slnlin. Bui. 77 ( 19^,2), pp. V //-f d.9) ‘In 1034, with 
the passiige of the .lones-Costigan Act, the principal features of which were con- 
tinued in th(i Sugar Act (d' 1!)37, the Federal Government undertook to exercise 
comprehensive regulation of the sugar industry. This control included a division 
of the United States sugar market among tlui various domestic and foreign 
areas that supply it ; provided for regulation of sugar imports and receipts from 
olfshore ar(‘as; and authorized control of distribution of returns among grow- 
ers, processors, and laborers through a tax-payment program. . . The data 
published in this report make available for i)ermanent record the current sta- 
tistics issued periodically by th(» Department since 1!)31 in connection with the 
operation of the sugar legislation, and, in additiem, considerable data not 
heretofore published. Tncludode in the latter are receipts of olfshore sugar 
according to iMdarization groups and by ports of entry.” 

The tables are grouped into three sections, as follows: (1) Continental United 
States deliveries, stocks, receipts, meltings, and production of cane and beet 
sugar for consumption and export, 11)35-31), inclusive; (2) charges against 
United States sugar quotas for domestic and foreign areas, 11)34-39, inclusive; 
and (3) continental United States receipts of raw, direct-consumption, and 
liquid sugar,* 1938 and 1939. 

A study of ooiisuiiier deniaiid for eggs and poultry in the resoil areas 
of western Michigan, H. P. Gaston {Michigan Sta. Quart. BiiL, 2o 
No. 2, pp. 162-173, fiijs. J). — The principal objectives of the study were “to ex- 
amine and measure the seasonal variations in demands for eggs and poultry, 
and to determine the sources of supply,” Data were obtained from the mana- 
gers of representative retail stores, restaurants, hotels, resorts, and poultry 
dealers located in counties bordering on Lake Michigan. The egg section of 
117 and the poultry section of 92 questionnaires, filled in at the time of the 
interviews, formed the basis of the present report. The seasonal variations 
in demand for eggs; the sources of supply; the channels of trade; grades of 
eggs demanded by retailers, hotels, restaurants, and resorts; and storage, etc., 
of eggs are described. For chickens, the seasonal variation in the demand, 
sources of supply, channels of trade, types demanded, and the difficulties of 
procuring suitable and adequate supplies are discussed. Turkeys are considered 
briefly. 

The grades and types of eggs and poultry demanded by the Jewish element, 
who compose an important part of the resort population, have a marked in- 
fluence on the production and marketing practices of the area. During the 
resort season the demand for eggs is over 300 percent and for chickens more 
than 370 percent of the normal or winter-season demand. Most of the eggs 
and chickens were produced locally. Hotels and restaurants stored 78 percent 
of the eggs used under refrigeration. Ketailers kept only 21 percent under like 
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conditions. During the resort season the average hotel and restaurant held 
eggs 3.4 days before using. The average retailer held them for 3.6 days. More 
than 50 percent of the chickens used during the resort season were broilers, 
while only 8 percent of the fowls handled by retailers and 2 percent of those 
handled by hotels and restaurants were turkeys. 

Fluid milk consumption increases with income {Pennsylvania Sta. Uul, 
429 (1942), pp. 29-S0).—A table is included, by C. W. Pierce, showing by the 
years 1936-41 the population in Allegheny County using purchased milk, the 
daily sales of fluid milk and fluid cream, and the daily consumption per capita 
of milk, cream in milk equivalent, and total milk equivalent. 

Factors affecting butter fat prices in Kansas, G. Montgomery and F. L. 
Parsons ( Kansas Sta. Bui. 309 (1942), pp. 28, figs. 12). — The trends in butter pro- 
duction, butterfat production in Kansas, the methods of selling butterfat, the 
establishment of butterfat prices, the seasonal trend of the prices, the causes 
for the fluctuations in prices, the demand for butter, and the monthly average 
price at Kansas City are analyzed and discussed. 

There is a large variation from creamery to creamery in the general price 
level of butterfat in Kansas, but where collection is made through local cream 
stations the price tends to be equal to VA times the Chicago prices of 90-score 
butter in Chicago less collection, manufacturing, and shipping costs of 8 to 10 ct. 
per pound. Prices paid for direct shipments of butterfat tended to average 
about 2 ct. per pound more than the i)rices paid by local stations. Efficiently 
oi)erated cooperative creameries paid from 5 to 7 ct. per pound above local 
station prices. 

[The rise of retail food prices in Puerto Rico], S. L. Descartes (Puerto 
Rico Univ. Sta. Mimeog. Rpt. 20, Sups. S [1942], pp. [//]; //, pp. [•>]; 5, pp. [6]; 6, 
pp. [5]; 7, pp. 6). — These supplements (E. S. R., 87, p. 293) are in Spanish and 
English. The index number of retail costs of all foods in Puerto Uico rose 
from 142 on February 17, 1942, to 150 on March 17, 159 on April 14, 170 on 
May 12, 172 on June 15, and 174 on July 14. The imported foods rose from 
161 to 174, 181, 201, 204, and 205, while the locally produced foo*ds rose from 
121 to 125, 137, 141, 142, and 144. 

Foreign Agriculture, [December 1042] (U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Foreign 
Agr. Relat., Foreign Agr., 6 (1942), No. 12, pp. 385-408, figs. 2). — Included are 
articles on Bolivian Progress Toward Expanded Agricultural Production (pp. 
387-395) and Argentine Grape and Wine Control Program (pp. 396-408), both 
by L. C. Nolan. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Field research and the concept of assimilation, N. L. WHPrrrEN and A. W. 
Green. (Univ. Conn.). (Rural Sociol., 7 (1942), No. 3, pp. 252-260; Span, ahs., 
p. 252). — This paper reports the testing of the assimilation concept in a study 
dealing with ethnic group relations in a rural area of Connecticut. So many qual- 
ifying factors must be taken into account to measure assimilation that the concept 
becomes too unprecise to be of value in scientific research. A few of these 
factors are: The class structure, rural-urban differences, and the heterogeneity 
of cultural values. Diversification is so great along some of these lines that 
it is impossible to recognize “assimilation” in the field. 

Size as a factor in population changes of incorporated hamlets and vil- 
lages, 1930-1940, S. C. Ratouffe (Rural Sociol, 7 (1942), No. 3, pp. 318-328; 
Span, abs., p. 318). — Hamlets and villages are divided into four classes and the 
percentages which lost population computed. Causes of population changes are 
discussed ; a review of the changes for five decades Is presented ; and a possible 
future development is stated. 
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Population rises less rapidly as State ages (Pennsylvania Bta, Bui. 429 
(1942) t p. SI), — It is shown by H. R. Cottam that the rate of population increase 
in ^he State is slowing down. For the first time, between 1930 and 1940 the 
rural population grew at a faster rate than the urban. The average age is 
rising. 

Agrarian conflicts in New York and the American Revolution, I. Mark 
(Rural Sociol, 7 (1942), No. S, pp. 275-293; Span, ahs., pp. 275-27^) .—Feudal 
forms in colonial New York existed, though they were not as profound in 
influence as were phases of the land system not strictly feudal. Thus an 
oppressive economic dependence was reflected in small farmer obligations and 
insecure tenure. Furthermore, the concentration of land ownership nurtured 
a landed aristocracy who flourished in a congenial legal and political milieu in 
which monopoly of land and office was securely maintained. Of these jmssible 
seeds of agrarian unrest, only the nonfeudal ones sprouted into violence In 
colonial New York. The Revolution had undeniable effects upon the land 
system, particularly in sweeping away lingering feudal forms though not the 
continuing oppression of the small farmer. 

Changes in rural life growing out of the war, B. Ryan and C. A. Anderson. 
(Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Rural Sociol., 7 (1942), No. 3, pp. 239-252; Span, dbs., p. 
239). — Effects of the war upon four aspects of rural life are presented — popula- 
tion trends and migration, urbanization of rural culture, community organiza- 
tion, and the role of agriculture among the great groups within the Nation. 
War will depress rural fertility by virtue of mobilization, urban migration, and 
urbanization of family attitudes. Migration will be more diffused than in 
1917-18 and greater in volume. The prospects for post-war industrial conver- 
sion are favorable enough to anticipate a limited back-to-the-land movement. 
The rural community will temporarily be more integrated, but the total effect 
of the war will be to increase secularization. Some resurgence of nativistic 
nationalism, particularly in rural areas, may be anticipated. Farmers as a 
national pressure group will find their recent favored status and subsidies 
threatened after the war. New welfare policies will probably favor the dis- 
advantaged groups of farmers rather than commercialized farmers. 

Culture change In southern Illinois, H. Passin (Rural Social., 7 (1942), 
No. S, pp. 303-317; Span, ahs., p. 303). — ^This article deals with the process of 
culture change in Stringtown from a “neighborhood” to a “town-country” stage, 
with particular reference to the relations between economic changes and other 
cultural changes in the community. 

A study of factors aifecting the social well-being of rural people in 
Kansas, R. C. Hill. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Kansas Sta. Bien. Rpt. 1941-42^ 
pn. 14-15).— The results Indicate a decline in farm population, a decrease in the 
number of births and in the number of deaths, a decline in movement from 
farm to farm, and an increase in the migration from farms to cities in 1941. 

How satisfying is rural life? L. Nelson and B. McVoy. (Minn. Expt. Sta. 
coop. U. S. D. A.). (Rural Social., 7 (1942), No. 3, pp. 261-267; Span, als., p. 
261 ). — ^This study reports an attempt to measure the relations of rural people 
to the kind of life they lead in Isanti County, Minn. The random sample In- 
cluded both farm and village women. The results indicate that degree of satis- 
faction with items of family living is related to economic status, place of resi- 
dence (village or farm), nativity, age, education, family composition, social 
participation, and general social adjustments. Farm women showed higher dis- 
satisfaction on all categories of family living than did the village women. 
Security was apparently the Item of greatest dissatisfaction among village 
women, with clothing ranking first in the case of farm women. Lowest dis- 
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satisfaction score, for both farm and village women was alter of social 

participation. 

The problem of rural housing in the South, T. G. Standuno. (U. S. D. A^). 
(Rural SocioLy 7 (1942), No, 3, pp, 267-275; Span, ahs., m). —Programs for 
the improvement of rural housing should recognize geographic and cultural 
variations, but the structure of the dwelling sliouhl be tleterin'nod primarily by 
the needs of the family. An effective program of rural housing impiov -‘inent will 
require some form of public subsidy. AVith proper planning such a program 
might well help to lessen the shock of conversion to a peacetime t*conomy fol- 
lowing the war. 

Selected farmer attitudes, A. L. IIirtrand (Rural ^odol., 7 (1942), No. 
5, pp. 294-SOS; Span. p. -This is a study of farmer alliliides and atti- 
tude differentiation between agricultural planning community committeemen 
and noncommitteemen in Grant County, Ky. In attitude and opinion, the com- 
mittee members exhil)ited a relatively consistent pattern of differentials from the 
general belief of their neighbors. (Compared to noncommittee members, com- 
mittee members liavt* a nion‘ g(‘neral belief that education makes young people 
better farmers; are more con.sistent in their suggestion that rural living levels 
have become somewhat higher and that rural satisfaction has increased during 
their generation; more often believe that the production of tluar farm has in- 
creased since the conservalioii program; express a more general belief that 
farmers did not have prior knowledge of conservation probicans; and more 
frequently indicate an anticipation of permanent tenure. They are in more com- 
plete agreement that land use has changed for the better since the ado])tion of tht* 
Federal piogrmns, and a?e relali\(‘Iy more favorable in the evaluation of tlu' 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Social and ecological patterns in the farm leadership of four Iowa town- 
ships, Ik Ryan. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Iowa Sla. Rch. Bui 306 (1^/92), pp. 
141-202, fif/s. 3 ). — The author found that traditional bases of confidence were 
reinforced by recognition of ability, while technical bases of trust were relegated 
to an advisory capacity. No evidence was found that the farmers studied would 
escape from a democratic conception of planning ami action through reliance 
upon bureaucratic stimulation and direction. 

The rural youth of Koss County: Their level of living and social achieve- 
ment, A. R. AIangus and R. L, McNamara (Ohio Sta. Bui. 6t35 (1942), pp. [i]-f 27, 
figs. 7). — This study, which included interviews with 1,002 rural youths 18 to 27 
yr. of age, showed that wide differences in living standards are found among 
rural youths when divided into different advantage groups on the bfisis of certain 
facilities and conveniences in their homes. Advantaged male youth had from 1.1 
to 1.9 times greater advantage of obtaining full-time employment. The most 
disadvantaged young women had married in larg(*r proportions, and had borne 
nearly four times more children than the more advantaged married women. 
Attitudes of satisfaction, optimism, or enthusiasm among youths increased as 
their level of living increased. 

Will we help youth preserve democracy? R. W. Roskexley, P. M. Bebby, 
and G. E. Klipple. (Coop. Colo. State Col. et al.). (Colorado Sta. Bui 473 
(1942), pp. -J7, figs. 15). — This Is an analysis of the problems of youth in two 
rural towns in ("olorado, beginning in 1936, and dealing with personal character- 
istics, migration, employment, economic status, and participation in organizations 
and leisure-time activities. Some suggested projects for study are Included. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

The earth and man: A human geography, D. H. Davis {New York: Mac- 
millan 19^2^ pp. XXIII-\-615t figs. 452). — This textbook, designed for first- 
year classes in colleges and universities, contains data on many subjects 
pertaining to agriculture, such, among others, as soils; drainage; forests and 
foresi jiidustries; deforestation; grasslands and grazing; primitive, oriental, and 
occidenlal agriculture; clliuafic elements and classification; and weather 
prediction. 

Slidefilms of the U. S. Department of Agriculture iU. S. Dept. Agr.y Misc. 
Pul. 506 [1942]y pp. lV-\-24). — A catalog and price list of the slidefilms of the 
Department. The films are listed alphabetically by topics. 

POODS— HUMAN NUTRITION 

[Foods and iiiitritioii at tln‘ lUireau of Home Fconoinics] (f/. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bur. Home Peon. Bpt., 19 '^2, pp. — This annual report (K. S. K., 80, p. 700) 

summarizes the analytical and compilation work on the nutritive value of foods, 
investigations on tin? dehydration of foods, and other food-conservation measures. 

[Food and nutrition studies by tlic Georgia Station]. (Partly coop. Miss., 
Okla., S. G., Tex., Va., and ha. Expt. Stas.). {Georgia- ^ta. Rpt. I9/f2, pp. 89-90, 
91-9.1). — This r(*port indicates progress in the continuation of cooixu'ativc studios 
noted eurli(‘r (E. S. 11., 8G, p. 854) concerning the composition of southern-grown 
vegetables, with particular reference to the mineral content of cowpeas as affected 
by environmenial conditions and the ascorbic acid content of turnip greens as 
affected by variety, environment, maturity, storage, and cooking. Brief note is 
also made of results obtained so far in a study of the comparative value of peanut 
and milk proteins in the diet of the rat. The utilization of peanuts or peanut 
butter in the human diet to improve its protein value and content of the vitamin 
B complex is suggested. 

[liescarch in foods and nutrition by the Cornell Station] {N. Y. State 
Col, Home Econ., Cornell Uuiih, Ann. Rpt., 16 {1941), PP- 29-31, 35-36). — In 
addition to work noted from other sources, summaries are given for completed 
studies by A. M. Briant, under the direct ion of C. J. Personius, on some 
physical properties of potato starch and their relation to the culinary quality 
of potatoes ; by A. Kichetta, und(?r the direction of Personius, on the effect of 
some physical and chemical properties of egg whites and of other factors on 
the quality of soft meringues; and by II. P. Leahj, under the direction of K. W. 
Harris, on dry-milk solids in institution recii>es. Progress is also reported in 
continuance of the projc'ct on quality and economy in the selection of potatoes 
P>r the institution. 

Southern bread enriched with peanut flour {Food Mater, and Equip., 
1 {1941), No. 4, p. 6, fig. 1; also in Bakers Digest, 16 {1942), No. 8, p. 161, fig. 1).— 
Peanut flour for human consumption is noted as an additional product providing 
an outlet for the large quantity of peanut meal resulting from the expanded 
production of peanut oil. Comparative data on protein, mineral, and vitamin 
content of patent and whole-wheat flours, peanut flour, peanut and patent 
flour and peanut and whole-wheat flour mixtures, and enriched flour show the 
superiority of the peanut flour over the wheat flours in nutritional value. The 
data indicate that a peanut-patent flour blend (25:75 percent) needs no ad- 
ditional calcium, riboflavin, or niacin, and that substantially decreased amounts 
of thiamin and iron are sufficient to conform to the standard for enriched 
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flour. Formulas utilizing this flour blend arc reported as having been used 
with considerable success by bakers in Albany, Ga. 

The use of rice polishings in cooking, M. E. IIouixca R {Louisiana Sta. 
Bui. S55 {1942), pp. S).— The use of rice polishings in huuuiii foods is recom- 
mended as a natural and economical method of adding thiamin to the diet. 
Tested recipes are given, chiefly of baked goods. 

Food processing [studies by the Georgia Staticui] oyia Sta. Rpt. 

1942, pp. 83-85). — ^This annual report notes progress in a’ igation planned 

with the cooperation of the Tennessee Valley Authority Department of 

Agriculture, and the British Food Ministry and concei he preservation 

of peaches, strawberries, blackberries, and 3 "oiingbcrries with snlfurous acid. 

[Meat preservation studies by the Bureau of Animal Industry] {U. tl. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt., 1942, pp. ^-'7).— This annual report makes 
note of investigations that have been undertaken to develop methods for pro- 
ducing safe, palatable, and nutritious dehydrated beef aiiii for successfully 
preserving meat by frozen storage. 

[Freezer-locker utilization in Pennsylvania] {Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 429 
{1942), pp. 31-32, fig. 7).— A survey by W. It. Whltacre of this form of food 
storage widely used by townfolk, as well as farmers in the Stah‘, showed that 
the more nearly full a freezer-locker is kept the lower the carrying charge per 
pound of frozen food. 

The nutritive value of quick-frozen foods, M. N. Graham {Fruit Prod. 
Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 21 {1942), No. 8, pp. 243-246, 254)- — This brief 
review points to the great increase in production of frozen fruits and vegetables 
within thejast few years, indicates briefly the main types of freezing methods, 
deals briefly with the packing and storing of such products, and summarizes 
findings rei)orted concerning the retention of micro-organisms during storage 
and the effect of freezing and freezing storage on the vitamin value of the 
foods. 

Preparing fruits and vegetables for the frozen food locker, J. D. Winter. 
(Unlv. Minn, et ah). {Minn. Hort., 70 (1942), No. 6, pp. 103-105, figs. 3).— Gen- 
eral rules are given for the preparation and packing of fruits and vegetables and 
their Juices, together with particular instructions concerning cherries, peaches, 
plums, and various berries. For dry sugar and sirup packs, the proportion 
of fruit and sugar (or sirup) is tabulated for standard and medium sugar- 
saving packs, with indication of the amounts of honey or of extra-sweet corn 
sirup that may be substituted for a portion of the sugar. 

Physical and chemical composition of chickens and turkeys, M. M. 
Harsh AW. (U. S. D. A.). (U. S. Fj^g and Poultry Mag., 43 {1942), No. 6, pp. 

365-366). — The data tabulated were compiled from various sources. 

Bacteriological survey of canned salmon, O. B. Williams and E. D. Ci-abk 
(Food Res., 7 (1942), No. 3, pp. 178-185). — In the 20-yr. period since the last 
bacteriological survey of canned salmon a number of changes in packing pro- 
cedure have been introduced, including the use of a mechanical vacuum in place 
of the steam exhaust. An examination was made, therefore, of present packs 
put up by a number of packers and canneries and considered fully representative 
of commercial canned salmon. The 111 cans of salmon, examined by procedures 
outlined, included Columbia River Chinook and Alaska salmon (pink, chum, red, 
and king) obtained from the open market and from warehouse stock. A gen- 
eral consideration of all results, cultural, pH, and organoleptic, led to the con- 
clusion that all cans tested were bacteriologlcally sterile. It was inferred, there- 
fore, that changes in the packing introduced no new spoilage hazard, and that 
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tbe present process Is adequate to insure sterilization. Attention was called to 
the importance of multiple controls in cultural tests for absolute sterility. 

The comparative nutritional value of butter and oleomargarine, F. C. 
Bing et al. (Jour, Amer. Med. Assoc., 110 (10Ji2), No. 17, pp. 1425-1 427). —In 
this report, authorized for publication by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association, the evidence on possible differences in the 
nutritive value of butter and oleomargarine as now produced Is reviewed from 
the standpoint of their energy value, value as a source of essential fatty acids 
and carriers of fat-soluble vitamins, effect on requirements of other nutrients, 
and probable value as sources of unidentified factors. On the basis of the evi- 
dence reviewed, literature references to which are given as footnotes, it is con- 
cluded “that at present there Is no scientific evidence to show that the use of 
fortified oleomargarine in' an average adult diet would lead to nutritional diffi- 
culties. A similar statement Is probably justified in the case of growing children, 
but iimlnary. results from animal experiments indicate that more work is 
necessary before any specific conclusions can be made. Since the nutritional 
factors have not all been identified, and since butter contains niunerous addi- 
tional fatty acids of unknown nutritional significance, the consuming public has 
a right to demand that the practice of identifying oleomargarine and butter so 
that any one can differentiate between them should be continued.” 

[Nutrition studies by the Kansas Station] (Kansas Sta. Bien. Rpt. 1041-4^^ 
pp. 61-62). — This annual report (E. S. II., 85, p. 125) presents brief summaries 
of the following projects, some of which have been noted elsewhere : The vitamin 
content of food in relation to human nutrition, by B. L. Kunerth, P. Nutter, and 
B. D. Westerman ; the effect upon the animal body of varying amounts of vitamins 
in the diet, by L. Asebam, Nutter, and M. T. Harman ; and the nutritional status 
of college women, by M. S. Pittman, Kunerth, E. J. Meillcr, D. Cederquist, Ascham, 
and M. Geddes. 

Nutrition of humans (Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui. 'f29 (1942), pp. 15-16 ). — ^This 
progress report (E. S. R., 87, p. 589) deals with an extension of studies by N. B. 
Guerrant and R. A. Dutcher on the intluence of exercise on the vitamin require- 
ment of the rat, by Guerrant on the storage of vitamin A In the liver of rats, and 
by the Ellen H. Richards Institute on education as a means of improving vitamin 
A intake. 

Rhode Island food habits, B. M. Kuschke (Rhode Island Sta. Misc. Pub. 
IS (1942), pp. [l]-{-12). — The findings are summarized of a survey of the food 
habits of the State as revealed in over 1,600 replies to a questionnaire presented 
to the members of various groups, chiefly women, such as the Red Cross, college 
home economics classes, Y. W. C. A. and community classes, Parent Teacher 
groups, and home demonstration units, and points needing emphasis in educa- 
tional work among such groups are suggested. 

As evaluated by the score card developed by the Extension Nutrition Committee 
of the American Home Economics Association, only 9 percent of the diets could 
be rated as fully adequate, about 25 percent as 90 percent adequate, and slightly 
more than 25 percent as 80 percent adequate. Diets scoring less than 80 percent 
adequate, comprising 41 percent of the total, were probably deficient in one or 
more of the food essentials. A few diets scored as low as 20 percent adequate. 
One of the contributing causes of the low scoring was a -«ry limited use of milk 
and whole grain cereals. Data of value in helping with the food rationing pro- 
gram were obtained from the records of food purchasing habits. 

Significance of the essential fatty acids, G. O. Bxjbb. (Unlv. Minn, et al.). 
(Fed. Proo. [Fed. Amer. Socs. Expt. Biol.], 1 (1942), No. 2, pp. 224-2SS, figs. 9). — 
This review Is limited to research dealing directly with the physiological effect of 
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the essential fatty acids. The significance of the term essential fatty acids is dis- 
cussed, and the purified acids which have been tested for their activity in curing 
the fatty acid dellcicncy syndrome are enumerated, with their positive or negative 
effects. The subject is discussed further under the headings fatty acid deficiency 
and its cure by known acids ; the daily requirement of the rat and other species for 
linolelc acid; and other physiological relationships, including vitamin Ho and es- 
sential fatty acids, egg white injury or biotin deficiency, ribofiavin, carotene and 
vitamin A, and fat transport and utilization. In conclusion, the author empha- 
sizes the significance of the increasing number of reported interrelationships be- 
tween the unsaturated acids and other essentials. “Undoubtedly the unsaturated 
acids function primarily as essential building stones in cell structures and in the 
mobile lipides. It would not be surprising to find numerous il tfects un domestic 
livestock and man of the present trend toward high carbohydi ; e diei s containing 
small amounts of high saturated fats.” A list of 02 referenc< ^ is a i pended. 

The comparative rates of absorption of egg oil and cod liver oil, R. Ukdkii. 
(Okla. Expt. Sta.). (Poultry 8ci., 21 (/fl//2), iVo. 6, pp. 528-5S1, ' /).— The 

amount of oil absorbed from the gnsfruintestinal tract of fasted i.tis following 
the administration by stomach tube of approximately 1.5 ce. of egg oil (obtained 
by ether extraction of egg yolks) or cod-liver oil was determine! 1 by tborougb 
washing out of the excised gastrointestinal tract and extraction of the fat from 
the washings with petroleum ether. The maximum amount of l.it recoverable 
was determined by analysis of the contents of the gastrointestinal tra(*t of rats 
sacrificed immediately after the administration of the oil, with ( orn'ction for the 
moan amount of residual fat normally present in the gastrointestinal tract of rats 
at the end of a 48-hr. fast. The amount of fat recovered, i. e., not absorbed from 
the gastrointestinal tract, was determined after 2-, 4-, 6-, and 10-hr. absorption 
periods and calculated as percentage of the maximum amount recoverable; the 
difference represented the iKU*ceiitage ab.s()rb(‘d. During the 2- and 4'hr. i»eriods, 
the i>ercentages of egg oil absorbed, 25.0 and 43.;i, respectively, were slightly 
less than those of cod-liver oil, 30,7 and 48.7, resiKH* lively. Between the 4- and 
6-lir. periods there occurred a lag in the absorption of cod-liver oil ; at the end of 
6 and 10 hr., re.speotively, only 58.8 and 87.2 percent of the cod-liver oil had been 
absorbed as compared with 60.6 and 97.7 percent, respectively, in the case of the 
egg oil. From these results it appeared that the egg oil was more readily absorbed 
than tlie cod-liver oil. 

The structural specificity of choline and betaine in transmethylation, 
A. W. Moyer find V. du Vignkaxjd. (Cornell T^niv.). {Jour. Biol Chrm., US 
(1942)t No. 2t pp. 373-382). — Earlier work indicated that the methyl groups of 
choline were biologically labile (E. S. R., 87, p. 745). The present study to deter- 
mine the relationship between the structure of choline and this behavior involved 
the testing of the methyl-donating ability of a systematically varied group of 
compounds structurally related to choline. The growth of young rats on the 
methionine-free homocystine-containing diet to which the compound in question 
was added was used as a criterion of this ability. 

“Of the many compounds tested, only choline (and simple derivatives thereof 
such as lecithin and phosphorylcholine), betaine, and dimethylethylhydroxy- 
ethylammonium chloride were found to support growth under these conditions. 
The synthesis of a,a-dimethylcholine and of diethylmethyl-/8,y-diTiydroxypropyl- 
ammonium chloride has been described. The results of the present investigation 
are discussed with reference to the behavior of choline and related compounds 
in their ability to prevent development of fatty livers and hemorrhagic kidneys in 
the rat and to prevent perosis and act as a growth essential In the chick.” 
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Kffect of dietary choline, ethanolamine, serine, cystine, homocysteine, 
and guanidoacetic acid on the liver lipids of rats, D. Stettbn, Jb., and G. F. 
Gbail {Jour. Biol. Chem., Ui (1942), No. 1, pp. “The quantity of 

liver lipide and its composition with respect to nitrogen, phosphorus, and choline 
have been investigated in rats on various levels of choline nutrition, and with 
addition to the diet of ethanolamine, serine, cystine, homocysteine, and guanido- 
acetic acid. The liver fat which results from dietary choline deficiency is poor 
in lecitiiin, whereas that which results from the feeding of cystine or homocysteine 
is abnormally rich in this phosphatide. Ethanolamine and serine, when fed, 
produce no great increase in liver lipide but bring about a rise in monoamlno plios- 
phatides of this organ. The feeding of guanidoacetic acid causes a marked fatty 
liver V 111 a coincident striking decrease in the choline content of the liver lipide. 
A hyp«' liesis is offered relating these latter findings to the well-known irreversible 
biolog il raethylation of guanidoacetic acid.” 

Effi ( on growth and calcium assimilation of citric acid — potassium 
cltrat< mixtures, C. S. Lanfoed (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1942), No. 3, pp. 293-300 ). — 
Thes( {‘sts were designed to ascertain whether the earlier observed effect of 
orange juice in increasing the assimilation of calcium by rats on a wheat-milk 
diet (E. S. U., 84, p. 275) was due to the citric acid and citrates contained. The 
animals were fed the same basal diet as in the previous experiment with orange 
juice, but a citric acid-potassium citrate supplement was fed in amounts to 
furnish about twice the amount of citric acid and citrates that had been provided 
by the 10 cc. of orange juice. Animals in the present tests showed increased 
growth rates and an increase in total calcium retention in comparison with 
response of the control animals, hut, unlike the animals receiving orange juice 
in the eiirlier tests, failed to show any increase in the percentage of the dietary 
calcium retained in the body of the growing animal. “It thus appears that orange 
juice favors calcium assimilation in growth through some property in addition 
to its content of citric acid and citrates and its ])repouderance of base-forming 
elements.” 

Studies of liberal citrus intakes, I, C. S. Lanfokd (Jour. Nutr., 23 (1942), 
\o. 4, pp. 409-4H)), — Twenty-five young adult sul)j(H*ts, 0 women and IG men, 
participated in the experiment in which they each drank 1,800 cc. of freshly 
extracted grapefruit juice over a 10-hr. period, within which time their meals 
were kept low in citric acid. Total citric acid (free acid and salt forms) and 
pH were determined in the 2i-hr. urine sample obtained in the period beginning 
with the fruit juice ingestion; similar determinations were made on the 24-hr. 
sample preceding the grapefruit juice ingestion, citric acid intake during that 
I)eriod including only that from the basal diet. The increase in citric acid excre- 
tion on tlie experimental day ns compared with the control day was small, averag- 
ing about 2 percent of the “extra” citric acid ingested in the grapefruit juice, and 
indicating that the subjects utilized about 98 percent of the citric acid and citrates 
ingested in the very liberal intake of grapefruit juice. “Further evidences of a 
high tolerance toward citrus fruits were the absence of subjective symptoms and 
the finding in each case that consumption of grapefruit diminished the acidity of 
the 24-hr. urine sample.” The pH of the urine was increased in all cases by the 
consumption of the grapefruit juice, the average increase being 0.06. Separate 
studies in which a large single dose of grapefruit juice was taken and urine 
collections were made at short intervals showed a similarly high percentage 
utilization of the (?ltric acid and a rise in urinary pH at all times up to 22 hr. 
after ingestion of the juice. 

Synthesis of inositol In mice, D. W. Woot.ley (Jour. Expt. Med., 7o (1942), 
No. 3, PP- 277-28//).— Evidence is presented that mice are able to synthesize 
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Inositol if pantothenic acid is present in the diet. Spontaneous cures of alopecia 
in mice have been traced to the presence in the intestinal tract of micro-organisms 
capable of synthesizing inositol. About 60 percent of the total inositol content of 
normal mice was found to be free. 

Amino acids in hemoglobin formation, F. S. Robscheit-Robbins {Fed. 
Proc. [Fed. Amer. Soo. Expt Biol.], 1 {m2), No. 2, pp. 219-22i, figs. 2). —This 
address discusses the results of tests to determine the influence of individual 
amino acids on hemoglobin production in dogs made anemic due to loss of blood. 
When added at the optimum level of 1 gm. per day to the basal salmon-bread 
ration for a 2-week period, proline, threonine, glutamic acid, cystine, aspartic acid, 
histidine, glycine, and phenylalanine produced an average hemoglobin output of 
34, 29, 25, 25, 25, 24, 23, and 23 gm., respectively, as compared with the average 
hemoglobin output of 100 gm. obtainea with liver; nine other individual amino 
acids tested produced average responses varying from 10 to 20 gm. These results 
Indicated that the dog had supplied other amino acids to supplement the specific 
ones given, and suggested that the amino acids may have accelerated the flow 
of other amino acids in the direction of globin construction. The addition to 
a basal nonprotcin ration of 35 gm. of casein digest for a 2-week period produced 
in dogs depleted of plasma protein and hemoglobin increases of about 12 gm. 
of the former and 21 gm. of the latter. While the casein digest exerted only a 
moderate influence on plasma protein and hemoglobin production in these dogs, 
the digest was extremely effective in promoting abundant new plasma protein 
formation in a dog depleted of plasma protein alone. Enzymatic digests of 
hemoglobin administered intravenously in anemic dogs caused no hemoglobin 
production during the injection period (2 weeks), possibly due to toxic effect, 
but considerable hemoglobin and plasma protein were produced in the after- 
period. An amino acid mixture, theoretically furnishing all the nitrogenous 
essentials, was administered to a doubly depleted and nitrogen-starved dog. The 
amino acid mixture had no influence on either hemoglobin or plasma protein 
production, possibly because of utilization to satisfy more urgent needs or possibly 
because supplements which the body must contribute were not available in the 
severely depleted dog. 

The toxicity of fluorine in dicalcium phosphate, F. DeEds. (U. S. D. A.). 
(Amer. Jour. Med. 8ci., 203 (1942), No. 5, pp. d87-d;i2).-— Using the bleaching 
of rat incisor teeth as a criterion of injurious action, the fluorine present in 
dicalcium phosphate was shown to be as physiologically active as fluorine admin- 
istered as sodium fluoride. The average dully dose of 1 teaspoonful of dicalcium 
phosphate containing 0.27 percent of fluorine represented a fluorine intake 10 
times as great as the amount said to produce mottled enamel in at least some 
children. 

Human milk technology, C. A. Smith {Jour. Fed., 20 {1942), No. 5, pp. 
616-026, fig. f ).— This paper is concerned primarily with (1) methods of Identifl- 
cation and tests for adulteration of human milk, (2) pasteurization and tests 
of pasteurization, (3) methods of preservation, and (4) the effect of some of 
these procedures on the food and vitamin values of the milk. The review is 
based on a rather scattered literature (32 references are cited) and on experience 
with certain procedures, including those for determining adulteration of human 
milk by the addition of cow’s milk and those for preservation of milk. 'In general, 
there Is reason to conclude that the necessary process of pasteurization lowers 
the amount of vitamin C in human milk Just as in cow’s milk but does not other- 
wise alter its nutritional value, while the useful preservation process of slow 
freeing may also diminish the content of vitamin A. Whether this is suflaclently 
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dopressod to require a vitamin A supplement (as well as one for vitamins C and 
D) might well be investigated.” 

Some new dietary essentials re<iuired by guinea idgs, D. W. WooLOiY 
{Jour. Biol. C/i-cm., 1^3 {10Jf3)i Ao. pp. 679-684). — "i'wo new factors, one solulile 
and one insoluble in of) percent alcohol, were shown by the author, witli the 
technical assistance of A. (Jl. C. White, to be necessary for the survival and 
growtli of young guinea pigs, and some evidence was obtained that a third 
factor is necessary for growth for longer i)eriods than a few we(‘ks. Th(‘ first 
two factors have he(‘n conccail rate<!, the second to a point at which 5 mg. per 
day produced good growth. Linseed oil meal was used in the concentration of 
the first of these factors, and dried grass and an alcohol-insoluble liver extract, as 
well as linseed oil meal, contained tlte second factor. 

The biological action of the \itaiiiiiis: A syinposiiiiii, edited by E. A. 
Evans, Ju. iChUaijo: l nii\ Chicof/o Proi.^; Loudon: Camhridfjc Univ. Press, 
[1942], pp. IX-\-227, fifjs. \34 ])‘ — Thi.s volume, bringing together the material on 
vitamins prestmted at the Chicago session of the Symixisium on the Respiratory 
Kn/ym(*s and the Hiological Action of Vitamins, September 1941, presents the 
following papers: The Biological Action of the Vitamins, by C. A. Elvehjem 
(pp. 1 Id) (Univ. Wis. 1 ; Cocarboxyla.se, by S. Ochoa (pp. 17 42) ; Vitamin Bi — 
Clinical Aspects, by N. JollitTe (pi). 42-58) ; Rihollavin, by P. Gyiirgy (pp. 
54-72); Human Ribotlavin Delicieney (Arihofia\ inosis), by W. H. Sebrell (pp. 
78-S8) ; The Story of Pellagra and Its Treatment With Nicotinic Achl, by D. T. 
Smith (pi). S-l-lld) ; Pyrido^ ine, by S. Le^jkovsky (pp. 111-lli)) (Univ. Calif.); 
Panlotlienic Acid and the Microbiological Approach to the Study of Vitamins, 
by K. J. Williams (i)p. 12(M85) : Pantothenic Acid in Human Nutrition, by 
E. S. Gordon (pp. 120-148) (Univ. AVis.) ; Biotin, by V. du Vigneaud (pp. 144- 
lOS) ; (Corm*ll Univ.) ; Choline, by W. ll. Griffith (pp. 109-184) ; The Economy 
of Ph<>si)horus in tin* Animal Organism, by P. C. McL(»an (pp. 18;>201) ; Vitamiia 
K, by D. W. Mac(^.»r(p^odale (pp. 2t»2-210) ; and Vitamin K— Clinical Aspects, by 
41. P. Smith and E. D. Warner (pp. 211-227). 

Occurrence of vitaiiiiii.s in fungi, C. Cakpkntib and K. W. Friedlandkk 
(Scinwe, 95 {1942), Xo. 2417, p. (525). —Riboflavin as well as thiamin was found 
to be produced by Asixrgillns nujer grown either in normal cultures or in those 
poi.soncd with mercuric salts or other poisons. Otlnu- species of the higher 
fungi also found to produce riboflavin and thiamin ineluded the common 
market mushroom, Aijaricus campestris; Peziza budia, a fleshy ascomyccto ; 
certain species of the Glaucus group of Aspergillus; ctTtain si)ecies of Penicil- 
Uum; and some of the Fusaria. It is considered probable that the production 
of thiamin and riboflavin is a normal function of (he fungi. 

Thc! proper use of vitamins in inixtun's, T. D. SriKs kt al. {Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 119 {1942), No. 12, pp. 94S-949) .—Thin report, authorized for pub- 
lication by the (Councils on Pharmacy and Chemistry and on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association, summarizes the symptomatology of 
multiple vitamin deficiency and methods of therapy, disciussos the reason for 
reconsideration of the earlier stand of the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry against polyvalent vitamin mixtures (E. S. R., 74, p. 421), stales the 
priiiciples for the formulation of aeeeptahle mixtures of vitamins for therapeutic 
purposes, and gives specifications for seven vitamin concentrates or mixtures^ 
whicli will be given consideration by the council. In ^ach case thc material 
must include the srH‘ciflc vitamins in proportions related to the minimum daily 
requirements as defined by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 

515103—43 9 
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Vitamin supplementation of U. S. Army rations in relation to fatigue 
and the ability to do muscular work, A. Keys and A. F. Hensohel. (Unlv. 
Minn.). (Jour. Nntr., 23 (1942) y No. 5, pp. 259-269). — This is a condensed re- 
port of an investigation under rigidly controlled conditions of the physiological 
and hioclieinical responses to standard .severe exercise, on a inotoi'-driven 
treadmill, in 2(5 soldiers during four experimental series tests in which the 
subjects consumed the regular garrison ratitm, with varying supplements of the 
water-soluble vitamins as follows: Series 1, tbiafnin 5, nicotinamide 100, and 
a.scorbic acid 1(X) mg. daily; series 2, thiamin 7, nicotinamide 100, calcium 
pantothenate 20, rihotlavin 10, pyridoxin 10, and a.scorbic acid 200 mg.; series 
3, .same as series 2, with an additional 10 mg. of thiamin; and series 4, 100 mg. 
of pyridoxin alone. The supplements were administered over periods of from 
4 to 0 week.s, alternating with placebo administration. The general findings 
and conclu.«5ions are summarized as follows: 

“In neither brief extr(‘nie exercise nor in prolonged .severe exercise and semi- 
starvation were there indications of any ('ffects. favorable or otlierwise, of the 
vitamin supplementation on muscular ability, endurance, resistance to fatigue, or 
recovery from exertion. Healthy yoiuig men expending an avt'rage of 3,700 
to 4,200 calories per day are not benefited by a <laily supply of more than 1.7 
mg. thiamin chloride, 2.4 mg. ribotlavin, arwl 70 mg. of ascorbic acid. It is 
concluded that no useful purpo.se would be served by enrichment of present 
U. S. Army garrison rations with the vitamins studied.” 

The chemical measurement and control of clinical vitamin deficiency, 
W. T. Salter (New England Jour. Med.y 226 (1942) y Nos. 16, pp. 649-656; 17, 
pp. 688-694) • — Following general considerations relating to the use of chemical 
measurements for detecting vitamin defieitaicies, methods .sedected by the au- 
thor and his associates as offering the h('st compromi.so between the various 
factors discussed are reviewed, with references to the literature for vitamin 
A, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid. In a final discussion of the 
extent of vitamin deficiency in this country, it is pouted out that, although 
a biochemical method cannot answer the question as to how imi^ovorished in 
vitamins a person must be before he is considered unhealthy, it can at least 
measure the degree of vitamin lack. “Already there is considerable evidence 
that in Minot’s ‘twilight zone’ of subclinical vitamin lack, human ellicioncy 
and effectiveness may be greatly impaired. In the impending strain on na- 
tional resources this approach will assume particular importance.” 

Tho vitamins A and D potency of the oils obtained from the liver, in- 
testines, body, and offal of shad (Alosa sapidissiina Wilson) and mackerel 
(Scomber scombrus L.)» L- I. Pugsley, J. T. Kelly, W. A. Crandall, and 
C. A. Morrell (Canad. Jour. Res., 20 (1942), No. 6, Sect. D, pp. 167-169 ). — 
Data were obtained on the percentage of liver and intestines in the fish 
and on the percentage of oil in body, liver, intcstine.s, and offal. The iodine 
value and pcrc( 3 utago of unsaponifiablo matter and the potency in vitamins 
A and D were determined In the several oils. Considerable variation in the 
vitamin potency was found for the Individual samples, but the values for 
mackerel-liver oil were within the limits of those usually reported for halibut- 
liver oil, and the shad-liver oil approximated the potency of cod-liver oil. 
The body oil of both fi.sh was devoid of vitamin A as shown by the antimony 
trichloride test. The intestinal oils of mackerel were relatively high in vita- 
min A but low In vitamin D. 

Comparison of vitamin A of liver biop.sy specimens with jilusma vitamin 
A in man, K. A. Meyer, II. Popper, P. Steiomann, W. H. Walters, and S. Zevin 
(8oo. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942), No. 4* PP- 589-591, fig. 1). — A com- 
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parison of the vitamin A content of the l)loo(l piasina by the Josephs modi- 
fication (E. S. K., 83, p. 534) of the Carr-Frice method with that of liver biopsy 
material determined by the same method after preliminary hydrolysis Is 
reported for 34 patients requiring operations for various abdominal diseases. 
No parallelism was found between plasma and liv(*r values, except that the 
concentration of vitamin A in the liver was never low in subjects witli plasma 
values above 80 International Units per 100 cc. Plasma levels of 50 I. U. per 
100 cc. were found in subjects whose liver vitamin A ranged from 40 to 612 
I. U. per gram. J/ikewise, plasma levels as low as 10 I. U. iku’ 100 cc. were 
found in subje<*ls witii liver concentrations up to 160 I. U. per gram. Ap- 
parently the vitamin A level of the blood fluctuates more readily and is 
sooner dei)leted than the vitamin A stores of the liver. The vitamin A dis- 
tribution in the liver was al.so examined by fluorescent microscopy (E. S. R., 
84, p. 55.S) and was found to agree fairly w(‘ll with the content as determined 
chemically. 

The state of vitamin A in (he liver of the rat. II, The eflcet of feeding 
the vitainiii over extended periods, E. L. (lii.w and J. I). Uawlky {Jour. Nutr.y 
23 Xo. 3, pp. 301-301, Jiffs. 3). — In this eoiitinuatioii of the iiivestigati<m 

noted previously (E. S. R., 84, p. 701), three groups of from four to six rats 
each were placed at wcMiuing on the Sherman B diet supplemented with vita- 
min A in the form of cottonseed oil dilutions of dogtish-liver oil, dogtish-liver 
oil conccMitrate, shark-liver oil, and shark-liver oil concentrate furnishing 100 
U. S. P. units of vitamin A per drop. The dosage was started at 1 drop daily, 
gradually increased to 5 drops daily, and continued through 112 days, at the 
end of which time the animals were killed and their livers subjec'ted to simi- 
lar analysis for vitamin A as in the first part of the investigation, including 
a final separation by moleeuiar distillation. In contrast with the earlier study 
in which the vitamin, following the short-time feeding of large doses, was 
found to he in combination wtih several fatty acids, in the present study it 
was found to be combined with only one fatty acid, possibly palmitic. When 
the vitamin was fed for only 60 days, it was found combined with more than 
oiu* fatty acid hut not in as complex an ester combination as when the system 
was completely flooded with the vitamin. These findings are thought to in- 
dicate that the rat has a definite limit as regards its normal capacity for 
taking care of vitamin A. 

Vitamin A requirements in the rat. The relation of vitamin A intake 
to growth and to concentration of vitamin A in tlie blood plasma, liver, 
and retina, J. M. Lkwib, O. Bodansky, K. G. Fatk, and G. McGuire (Jour. 
Nutr., 23 (/.0//2), Xo. '/, pp. 351-363, Jiffs. 2).~-This report embodies earlier data 
on the I’clation of vitamin A intake to blood levels and liver storage in the rat 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 562), with hitherto unpublished data on its relation to growth 
and the vitamin A concentration in the retina. Under the conditions of the 
exp(^riment, daily feeding of 2 International Units of vitamin A represented the 
minimum for pre^vention of gross and histological evidence of vitamin A de- 
ficiency. On grad('d intakes of vitamin A, maximum growth occurred on 25 
I. U., larger increases beyond this point resulting in no significant change. As 
vitamin A was not fed at levels between 10 and 25 I. U., the possibility is not 
excluded that some level between 10 and 25 I. U. might also have yielded 
maximum growth. Retinal concentrations of vitamin A reached their highest 
level at an intake of 2 I. U. daily. Combining these results with the earlier 
reported data for blood concentration and liver reserves, the requirement for 
optimal conditions with respect to various criteria in the young rat was in 
relative order— growth 25 I. U. daily, blood concentration 50, and good liver 
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reserves 100 I. U. daily. On a vitamin A-free diet, the plasma A concentra- 
tion remained high in animals with large liver reserves and fell rapidly in those 
with low reserves, but the retinal concentration remained high even in the 
absence of the vitamin in the liver and its low concentration in the blood. 

Attention is called to the similarity in these findings witli earlier ones on 
infants in that the minimum reciuireiiKait, as determined l)y dark adaptation, 
was found to be of the same order, 20 units per kilogram (E. S. K., p. SIO). 
For maximal blood concentration about 25 times as much vitamin A was found 
to be required as the minimum requirement for growth (E. S. U., 88, p. 282). 

The fate of excess vitamin A stores during depletion: Value of the his- 
tologic demonstration of vitamin A, H. Poppf.r and S. Brknneh {Jour. Nutr ., 
(/.9/f^), Xo. pp. pi. 1 ). — In this reinvest igat ion of the problem of 

vitamin A distribution and storage In the body, young rats given massive doses 
of vitamin A for nearly a month were examined periodically during a subse- 
quent depletion period in groups of two males and two females each as 
follows : 

The livers were examined for vitamin A hislologi(‘ally by the Popper method 
of fluorescent microscopy (E. S. R., 84, p. 558) and chemictilly by the method of 
McCoord and Luce-Clausen (E. S. R., 78, p. 274). The eyes were examined 
histologically and the pooled blood serums chemically. 

The vitamin A fluorescence of the liver was found to run parallel with its 
vitamin A content at all levels, although the parallelism was more striking in 
the lower amounts. No simple parallelism apix'ar(*d to exist between the 
vitamin A fluorescence of the liver and that of the retina or the vitamin A 
level of the blood. Under the opposite conditions of a sup(*rabundanc(» of 
vitamin and advanced depletion, the KtipfTer cells had a higher content of 
vitamin A than the liver cells, while in the intermediate stages representing 
probably the amount of A commonly found in adult stock animals (from 700 to 
4,000 International Units), there was a homogeneous distribution of the vitamin 
A in the liver cells, with a fluorescence equal to or even greater than that of the 
KupfTer cells. It is thought that in hypervitaininosis the Kiipffer cells store 
and then apparently destroy the excess of vitamin A, while in depletion the 
cells distribute the remnants of vitamin A. During depletion vitamin A was 
lost more rapidly from the livers of male than of female rats, but the histo- 
logical picture showed no sex difference with respect to the method of 
utilization. 

The relation of liver stores to the occurrence of early signs of vitamin 
A deficiency In the white rat, S. Brennke, M. C. II. Brookes, and L. .1. Roberts 
{Jour. Nutr., 23 {1942), No. 5, pp. 459-1/71, fig. 1 ). — In this phase of the general 
investigation, another phase of which is noted above, two series of tests were 
made. In the first, young rats were depleted of vitamin A from weaning and, in 
the second, after a pndiminary period of administration of massive dos(\s of 
the vitamin. The tests in both series included the appearance of early signs 
and symptoms of the deficiency in relation to the liver stores of vitamin A. 

In the first series the small liver stores of vitamin A present at weaning were 
entirely lost by the end of the flnst week of depletion, but the blood and the eye 
ti.ssues still contained ai)preciahle amounts of the vitamin even after 7 weeks 
of depletion. Weight gains were slight, a microscopic examination of skin sec- 
tions showed no abnormality, and macroscopic signs of vitamin A deficiency 
were mild. In the second series the liver storage at the beginning of the deple- 
tion period was high and showed no reduction during the first week of deple- 
tion. Thereafter the stores decreased rapidly until the eighth week, when the 
losses amounted to 93 percent. After this Ihe loss was more gradual, the liver 
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still containing some of the vitamin at the thirtieth week of depletion. Blood 
levels of vitamin A decreased rapidly at first and then more gradually until a 
plateau was n^ached at about the thirtieth w(»ek. The vitamin A content of 
the retina decreased to the eighth week, when a plat(‘au was reached. Even 
after the liver stores had been absent for several weeks, vitamin A was still 
present in the blood and the retinal tis.sues in amounts similar to that of stock 
rats at weaning age. Sex differences were found throughout. On equal intakes 
the males stored only two-thirds as much as the females per 100 gm., did not 
retain the vitamin as readily and had liigher blood levels. These sex differences 
were found to be significant by Fisher’s t-test. 

Dark adaptation of children In relation to dietary levels of vitamin A, 
H. Otjiiiam, L. J. Robekts, K. MacLennan, and F. W. Sciilutz { Jour . Pcd .^ 20 
{19i2), No. 6, pp. figfi. d). — q’his further contribution to the question of 

the validity of the dark adaptation tost and its reliability in diagnosing vitamin 
A siibnutrition ext(‘nds studios of Stoininger and lioberts (E. S. R., 83, p. 848) 
to the use of the Ht^cht adaptomoter. “It reports the correlation of adaptom- 
eter readings and dietary studies, the effect of vitamin A supplements on dark 
adaptation, and a comparison of adaptomoter readings of groujis of children 
from diffenmt socioeconomic levels.” 

The im'an rod thn*shoIds of three groujis of children from low, medium, and 
high socioeconomic levels known to hav(» had widely different vitamin A intakes 
were almost identical, with approximately the same percentage of the subjects 
in each group showing subnormal dark adaptation. There was no correlation 
between adaptoineter Headings and daily vitamin A intakes. In tests of 50 
matched pairs of children selected because of their low vitamin A intakes for 
comparison of the (‘ffect of the administration to one of each pair of 2r),0(M) Inter- 
national Units of vitamin A each scIkkiI day for a period of 0 weeks, a slightly 
larger number of children had vitamin A labile thresholds at the end of 2 weeks’ 
supplementation than originally had thresholds in I be subnormal zone, but, in 
gemu’al, the same children were classed as delb ient l)y both methods. A slight 
but signilicant im[)rovcment was found in the mean rod plateaus of the chil- 
dnm receiving tin* supplements than of paired controls, the effect being most 
pronounced in individuals whose original rod thresholds were in the subnormal 
zone. Signilicant improvement in rod thresholds was found in only 11 experi- 
mental as against G control subjects. “The above lindings indicate either that 
the adaptomoter does not measure the lirst signs of a vitamin A deficiency or 
that such a deficiency is uncommon among children in this area.” 

Vitamin Bi in Indian foodstufi's (cereals, millets, and pulses), A. 
Madh.vva Rao, K. Rama( haxdran, and Y. V. S. Rau {Cur. Svi. [India], 11 
(/,9//2), No. Jj, p. lJfO).--The thiamin content, as determined by the rapid thio- 
chroiiKi method of Miirty and Rau," is reported for a number of commonly used 
cereals, millets, and h'gumes purchased in Bangalore markets. The values 
obtained for cereals and millets cliecked well with similar values obtained by 
the Pyke method (E. S. R., 85, p. 701). In the case of legumes, values by the 
latter procedure were appreciably higher than those obtained by the rapid 
method. 

Vitamin Bi and endurance, P. V. Karpovich and N. Miixman (New England 
Jour. Med., 226 (1942), No. 22, pp. 881-882) .—Time tests of college men for 
horizontal arm-holding and for breath-holding proved unreliable as a means of 
detecting vitamin Bi deficiency. 

•Cur. Sci. [India], 10 (1941), No. 3, pp. 180-182. 
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Further studies on the urinary excretion of thiamin in chihlrcn, R. A. 
Benson, L. B. Slobody, 0. M. Witzbergeb, and L. Lewis (Jour. Pui.^ 20 (19i2)t 
No. 4. PP- — The thiamin excretions of 75 children in aciit(\ chronic, and 

convalescent stages of illness were studied in comparison with the previously 
reported study of 22 normal children (E. S. R., 80, p. 808), and 65 of the children 
were also given test doses in an attempt to tind a serviceable saturation test. 

In the early convalescent stages of pneumonia the thiamin excretions of 12 
subjects amounted to not more than 10 percent of the intake. Jii late convalescimce 
3 of 10 subjects excreted 20 percent and the others 15 perc(‘nt or less of the in- 
take. In 20 with rheumatic heart disease the inactive cases excreted over 20 
and the active less than 20 |XTC«‘nt, although a number of the latter group ex- 
creted more than 100 iJ.g. daily. Three children with common colds excreted more 
than 25 percent of the iiUake, while 5 with severe upper resjiiratory infections 
and 1 with acute bronchitis excreted 15 i)ercent or less. In all otluT acute and 
early convalescent conditions the excretions amounted to less than 20 iHTcent of 
the intake. Among the cliildren with dironic conditions th(*re were wide varia- 
tions in outputs, both absolute and in i)ercentage of intake. A low thiamin 
intake was the rule during the febrile phase of acute illness and a fairly low 
intake during early and late convalescc'iice. Increast'd metabolism r(*suUed in 
lowered thiamin excretion. Sulfathlazole treatment was found to have no sig- 
nificant effect. 

Variable and inconsistent results were obtained in saturation t(‘sts given with 
both large and small test doses. The percentage of the dietary intake excreted 
was found to be a bettor indication of the degree of tissue saturation, with an 
average of 3 days preferred to a single determination. Thiamin supplements are 
recommended for children on an adequate diet (45 ^g. of thiamin per 100 
calories) who habitually excrete less than 20 percent of their thiamin intake 
and (for short periods) for children convalescing from acute Illnesses or suffer- 
ing from chronic illnes.s. 

Induced thiamine (vitamin Bi) deficiency and the thiamine requirement 
of man: Further observations, R. D. Wiluams, H. L. Mason, B. F. Smith, 
and R. M. Wilder (Arch. Int. Med., 69 (lOY*), No. 5, pp. 72t~7S8, figs. 2).— Es- 
sentially noted from a preliminary report (B. S. R., 88, p. 138). 

Why enriched bread? U. K. Williams and R. Wildeu {Jour. Amcr. Dictet. 
Assoc., 18 (19 'f2), No. If, pp. 226-220). — Wheat, it is pointed out, is the most 
important .source of thiamin among food.s consumed in amounts large enough to 
be significant in meeting the vitamin Bi deficiency of the American diet. Due to 
popular resistance to whole-wheat bread, enrichment of white bread seems to 
be the logical way to introduce the needed thiamin into the diets of the greatest 
miniber of people. Statements by 21 leading teachers of medieim* endorsing 
enriched white bread and flour are presented. 

FI iiori metric assay of riboflavin in the urine and tis.sues of rats, M. 
SwAMiNATiiAN {Indian Jour. Med. Res., SO {19Jf2)y No. 1, pp. y/5-52). — Balance 
exiRU’iinents employing the methods noted on page 501 for the determination of 
riboflavin in urine and tissues were carried out for a period of 8 weeks on four 
groups of rats. The first two groups Avore fed a rihoflaviri-deflciont i>asal diet 
supplying about 0.0 gg. of riboflavin iier rat per day, while the last two groui)S 
were fed a poor rice diet supplying aliout 2.2 pg. of riboflavin dally per animal. 
In addition, each animal in one group on both the basal and the deficient diets re- 
ceived 50 pg. of riboflavin daily mixed with the diet. In the groups fed the un- 
supplemented diet the dally excretion of riboflavin per rat was 1.9 to 2.6 pg, re- 
spectively. The rats in botii groups receiving the supplements excreted about 
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18 that is, about 45 percent of the in;?ested riboflavin. The riboflavin content 
of th(j liver, muscle, and heart of rats fed the iinsupplemented diets was lower 
than that of the same tissues in rats receiving additional riboflavin and in stock 
animals. 

Investigations on the stability of avidin, P. Gyorgy, C. S. Kosk, and R. 
Tomakj^xli {Jour. Biol. Chetn., JJ,'/ (19/, 2), No. i, pp. 169-173).— The effect of 
various factors on the stability of avidin was studied. Solutions of purified avidin 
in concentrations of 1.0, 0.1, 0.01, and 0.001 mg. per cubic centimeter lost activity 
upon standing, the loss being more rapid in the dilute than In the concentrated 
solution. In any concentration the rate of destruction was much greater at 38° C. 
than at ice box temperature, and, except in the most concentrated solutions (0.1 
and 1.0 mg. per cubic centimeter), even room temperature caused considerable 
acceleration of the rate. The loss of avidin activity in dilute egg white solutions 
was much less pronounced at these temperatures. Solutions of egg white or of 
purified avidin concentrate kept cooled under running water were irradiated with 
a 300-w. bulb at a distance of 12 cm. This irradiation inactivated the avidin in 
both solutions but more readily in solutions of the concentrates. In the latter, 
in very dilute solution (0.004 mg. per cubic centimeter), the irradiation even 
released the biotin bound to the avidin. The presence of riboflavin accelerated 
the action of the visible light. When solutions of egg white or of avidin con- 
centrates were brought to pH 1.8 with HCl, their avidin activity was almost but 
not quite completely destroyed. Biotin already bound to the avidin was not 
released by the treatment with acid, nor was added biotin even when the avidin 
had been almost completely saturated with it. 

Yeast-growth-pronioting effect of diaininocarbo.Yylic acid derived from 
biotin, V. nu Vigneaud, K. Dittmer, K. Hofmann, and D. B. Melvili.e (Soc. 
Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 (1942), No. 2, pp. 374-375), — The diaminocarboxylic 
acid resulting from hydrolysis of the urea ring of biotin by the action of strong 
Bn (01 1 la was found capable of stimulating the growth of yeast in a biotin-free 
m(Mliuni. The compound possessed about 10 percent of the activity of biotin. 
Unlike biotin, it was not inhibited in its yeast-growth-promoting activity by 
the presence of purified avidin, thus suggesting that the urea ring is vital for 
the effect of avidin on biotin. 

Observations on the “egg white injury” in man and its cure with a 
biotin concentrate, V. P. Sydensitucker, S. A. Singau, A. P. Briggs, N. M. 
De Vaughn, and H. Isbell (Jour. Arner. Med. Ashoc., 118 (1942), No. ///, pp. 1199- 
1200, fig, i). -—Three white men and one Negro w’omaii in good condition and free 
from symptoms and signs of avitaminosis when the experiment began were 
maintained on a basal diet in which the vitamins of the B group were furnished 
in synthetic form and which contained desiccated egg white in amounts furnish- 
ing 30 percent of the total calories, llie first signs of biotin deficiency appeared 
in all subjects during the third and fourth weeks in the form of a fine scaly, 
nonitching dermatitis, which disappeared spontaneously. The next indication of 
deficiency did not appear until the seventh week, when one of the subjects 
developed a rnaculosquamous dermatitis of the hands, arms, and legs. During 
this and the following v/eek, all showed a grayish pallor of the skin, and the 
three white patients showed definite patches of atrophy of the lingual papillae. 
These did not develop in the Negro patient until the f urteenth week. During 
the ninth and tenth weeks the skin of the extremities was dry in all of the 
subjects and a dermatitis similar to that observed earlier developed in one case. 
After the fifth week, symptoms strikingly like those reported for thiamin 
deficiency appeared. Examination of the blood at intervals showed definite 
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decreases in hemoglobin, erythrocytes, and volume of packed red cells. The 24- 
hr. biotin excretion in the urine at the end of 7 and 8 weeks amounted to from 
3.5 to 7.3 fig. ns compared with from 29 to 62 juff- for subjects <m n normal diet 
These symptoms and signs were readily cured by the parenteral administration 
of a biotin concentrate. The doses administered varied from 75 to 3(X) /ig., with 
150 jug. proving to be the minimal amount required for prompt relief of symptoms. 

The excretion of specific fluorescent substances in the urine in experi- 
mental nicotinic acid deficiency, V. A. Na.tjab. II. J. Stein, Jj. E. Holt, Jb., 
and C. V. Kabijcr (Jour, Clin. Invest., 2t (1942), No. 3, pp. 263-267, figs. 5 ). — Two 
fluorescent substances designated as Fi and Fj were noted in human urine. Fi, 
with a whitish-blue fluorescence and maximum emission at 4,350 a. u., was present 
acute nicotinic acid deficiency was characterized by the disappearance of Fa 
with greenish-blue fluorescence (upon the addition of alkali) and maximum 
emission at 4,5.50 a. u., was present in appreciable amounts in normal urine hut 
absent in pellagra. To study the excretion of these llnoroscont substam es in pure 
nicotinic acid deficiency, nncompllcated with other deficiencies as in human cases, 
four dogs on a blacktongue diet were employed. In these, as in the human lH'ing.s, 
acute nicotinic acid dvticieiicy was characterized by the disappearance of Fs 
excretion and a rise in Fi excretion. As ihe disease became chronic (after about 
20 days) the excretion of Fi tended to fall. This trend also apparently occurred 
in human easels, since a much lower Fi excretion was observed in very severe 
human pellagra than In certain moderately severe cases. When nicotinic acid 
was administered to tlie dogs, tlio excretion of F 2 increased while that of Fi 
<locreascd. The recipro(*al relati(»nship between the Fi and F* excretions was not 
a perfect one, however, for upon withdrawal of the nicotinic acid therapy the 
fall in F 2 excretion was not always ac(‘ompauied by an equally prompt and 
hnprossive rise in Fi; nor was the magnitude of the rise in F 2 e.xcretlon always 
comparable to the degree of fall in the Fi excretion. 

Uelationsliip botwecii pantothenic acid i*c<jiiireiiieiit and age in the rat, 
K. Unna and G. V. Ricii.vrds (Jonr. Nnir.. 23 ( 19)2), .Vo. (/. />/>. ;?). — 

The i^intothenic acid requirement of rats at different ages was determined by 
feeding tests on graded doses. In weanling rats consuming an average of 5.3 
gm. of the diet daily, the daily requirement for maximum growtli and the pre- 
vention of the characteristic changes in the fur was approximately from 80 to 
1(K) ^g., while in rats 10 weeks or more of age, with an average food consumption 
of 15.5 gm. daily, the requirement was only 25 f^g. The time at which the .'^harp 
decline in requirements took place coincided with the period of decline in growth 
rate. In depleted rats a single curative dose was followed by a sustained gain 
in weight, with further do.ses producing a staircase effect. Attention is called 
to the striking difference between the response to thiamin and to pantothenic 
acid, the requirement of the former increasing and of the latter decreasing with 
age. 

“The observation that the greatest need for pantotlienic acid coincides with 
the period of maximsil growth indicates that pantothenic acid may piny a role In 
metabolism quite different from that of thiamin and other H vitamins connected 
with carbohy<lrate metabolism, and jiermits the speculation that it may he con- 
nected with metabolic processes involved in the formation of new tissue.” 

Occurrence in natural products of a physiologically active metabolite 
of pyridoxlnc, E. E. Snelt^ B. M. Gxjibabu, and R. J. Wiij.iamb (2 our. JHol. 
Ohem., 143 (1942), No. 2, pp, 519-530 ). — medium is described which, with the 
addition of p.vridoxin, permitted luxuriant growth of Streptococcus lactis R 
but failed to support growth in the absence of pyridoxin or some tissue extract 
This organism used with the basal medium In determining the pyridoxin content 
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of natural extracts gave values several hundred to several thousand times as 
great as could be accounted for on the basis of pyridoxin present. Preliminary 
fra< ^ 'niKitioii experiments, not here described in full, showed the presence in these 
extracts of a substance responsible for the extra response. This substance, pro- 
visionally called pseudopyridoxin, was very similar to pyridoxin in its behavior 
toward adsorbents, eluting agents, acids, and bases, and in its migration in an 
electric flehl. Analyses of the tissues of normal and pyridoxin-deflclent rats 
showed that the pseudopyridoxin content was greatly lowered in the latter 
tissues, while tissues of animals fed synthetic pyridoxin hydrochloride contained 
the pseudopyridoxin at levels often higher than those in normal animals. This 
distribution of pseudopyridoxin paralleled that of pyridoxin and frequently 
siiowed even greater differences in the same direction. The pseudopyridoxin 
content of the tissues paralleled the pyridoxin content of the ration and not the 
pseudopyridoxin content of the ration. The same was true for the concentra- 
tions in the urine as determined in excretion tests on rats. Following a test dose 
of pyridoxin, the excretion of pseudopyridoxin in human urine was greatly in- 
creased. “It is concluded that pyridoxin is converted by the animal organism to a 
metabolite of unknown nature which ijossesses much greater activity for K. laclis 
than does pyridoxin itself. This metabolite is generally distributed in natural 
products. The absorption of i)yridoxin by hictis from media in which the 
pyridoxin concentration is tlie factor limiting growth does not occur to any 
appr(‘ciable extent in contrast to results secured with other vitamins under similar 
comlilions. It is suggested that this result is the cons(Hiuence of a necessary con- 
version of pyridoxin to pseudopyiidoxiii prior to utilization foi‘ growth by tins 
orL^anism.” 

Physiological activity of ascorbic acid in plant life, K. F. KoH^^AN and 
D. R. PoRTEU (i)V/cac‘C, i)5 {t0i2), No. 2Jf76, pp. 60H-600 ). — Young tomato plants 
grown in pots and carefully washed free of soil contained from 40., ‘1 to 02.8 mg. 
percent of asc()rhic acid as analyzed in the evening, (’omparahle cut plants 
standing in water overnight gained in weiglit ami contained from 22.0 to 17.7 mg. 
ptn-cent ascorbic acid, calculated baek to the weight of the plants in the ovcniiig. 
4'liese anioiuits of ascorbic acid in the cut plants were from IS to HI percent 
gn*ater than the amounts in growing plants loft standing overnight with water to 
(over iln‘ ,S(dl. These gained hut little weight and contained from 18.2 to 81.5 
rng. percent a.scorhic acid. “The data indicate that the Ioss(*s in ascorbic acid 
noted in vegetables and fruits in storage are not due entirely to oxidation by 
atmospheric oxygen, as is often stated, but duo to its being used in some physio- 
logical process, the activity of which is diminished by severing the plant from 
tin* r(.ot system.” 

Factors in processing which affect the ascorbic acid content of fruit 
and vegetables, M. E. Hummel {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amcr. Vinrgar Indus., 
21 {1942), No. .9, pp. 213-215 ). — This revie>v, based on 44 studies which arc cited, 
considers (1) losses associated with storage, dehydration, freezing, cooking, can- 
ning, and fermentation, and (2) retention of artiticially added vitamins in tiie 
cooking of vegetables. 

Determination of vitamin O and its sampling variation in strawberri<‘S, 
L. Burkhart and R. A. Lineberry. (N. G. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). {Food 
Res., 1 {1942), No. 4, pp. 332-331 ). — Because of the des' uction of ascorbic acid 
occurring in the long period required to grind strawberries to a fine pulp 
with sand, a motor-driven, emulsifying blender was used in the present study in 
which a 2r)-gm. sample placed in the container with 75 cc. of a mixture of 4 
percent metaphosphoric acid and 8 percent acetic acid was ground to a very fine 
pulp in 1 min. The extract was centrifuged for 15 min. and titrated immediately 
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with an electrometric ti trimeter according to the method of Kirk and Tressler 
(B. S. R., S2, p. 730). Using this improved method of extraction, a study was 
made of conditions affecting methods of sampling. Considerable variation was 
found in the ascorbic acid content of commerciully packed sirawberries, five sam- 
ples drawn at random from a single quart showing a range from 35.9 to 44.8 mg. 
per 100 gm. of fruit. In checking possible causes of such variation, it was found 
that the ascorbic acid content of sun-ripened berries was greater than tliat of 
berries rii)ened in the shade, and that similarly sampled berries from different 
fields varied appreciably in ascorbic acid content. This effect of soil variation was 
obser\ed in Klondike strawberries from six fi(‘lds, two experimental and four 
commercial, all receiving the same fertilizer treatment, the ascorbic acid content 
of the berries by fields ranging from 36 to 52 mg. per 100 gm. Close agreement 
was found between duplicate quarts samiffed under the same conditions as to 
location, time, degree of maturity, exposure to sunshine, and size of fruit. With 
this careful attention to sampling, varietal differences were studied with Fair- 
more, Missionary, Massey, and Blakernore varieties which averaged, respectively, 
66. 46, 42, and 33 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. The outer portion of the 
strawberry (representing about two-thirds of the fruit) was found to have a 
higher concentration of ascorbic acid than the center portion, being about 29 
percent richer in the Blakernore variety and 9 percent richer in the Fairmore. 
In the Klondike strawberries the ascorbic acid content increased from 59 mg. 
per 100 berries (244 gin.) in the case of green berries to 280 mg. per 100 berries 
(605 gm.) in the ripe fruit, this repn‘senting an increase in concentration from 
24 to 46 mg. per 100 gm. 

Vitamin C content of giiava.s, W. AV. Boyks and I). J. U. de ATltjers (Farm-^ 
ing in 8o, Africay 17 (1942) y No. 194, pp> S19-S86y figs. 7). — Ascorbic acid was 
determined by 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol titration of a metapbosphoric acid 
extract of a composite sample of South African guavas freed of pips prior to ex- 
traction. Average, maximum, and minimum values for ascorbic acid content 
and for percentages of outer and inner flesh and pips are presented for the 
5 types set up ; values for ascorbic acid, ranging for all groups from 172 to 671 mg. 
per gram, were lowest for (he varieties with salmon-colored flesh and incri'ased 
in order for varieties with white, orange, pink, and deep pink flesh. The ascorbic 
acid content was generally lower in early-season guavas than in later-season types 
and did not always .socun to he greatly dei^ndent on maturity. The skin and 
outer flesh were the richest in the vitamin. Very little ascorbic acid was lost 
in stewing the guavas, and the canned product proved to he remarkably stable 
under advcTse conditions. A concentrated guava extract, how^ever, lost its ascorbic 
aci<l very rapidly, and dried guavas and guava powders, at first rich in ascorbic 
acid, lost potency very rapidly in the warm climate. 

Vitamin C in rose hi'p.s, ]\I, Fyke and K. Melville (Biochem. Jour.y .38 
(1942) y No. S-4y pp. SS6-SS9). — A survey has been made of the vitamin C content 
of the lipe hips of a number of British roses and some foreign ro.ses grown in Kng- 
land. “A nninber of common species contain large amounts of vitamin C, often 
exceeding 1 iiei-cent, in the flesh of the ripe hips. The species indigenous to {Scot- 
land and northern England appear to contain higher concentrations of vitamin C 
than those roses commonly found in the more southern parts of this island.” 

Vitamin O in normal nutrition, D. F. Milam and W. Wilkins (Houtli. 
Med. and Surg.y 104 (1942), No. 4 , PP- [5]). — Data are reported on fasting plasma 
ascorbic acid levels at biweekly intervals during 6 ww^ks of 15 children on a low- 
cost adequate diet in a summer camp in North Carolina. The values at the begin- 
ning ranged from 0.2 to 1.1, with a mean of 0.52 mg. per 100 cc. ; after 2 weeks 
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from 0.4 to 1.4, with a mean of 0.96 mg. ; and after 4 weeks from 0.9 to 1.9, with 
a mean of 1.34 mg. per 100 cc. Two children were not included in the test at the 
end of the sixth week. The value for another who developed otitis media after the 
fourth week dropped from 1.0 to 0.5 mg. per 100 cc. Aside from this subject no 
one had values less than 1 mg. per 100 cc., and the mean, including the low value 
for the one subject, was 1.23 mg. x)er 100 cc. It is emphasized that in the dietary 
at this summer camp for children only low-cost foods were used, and that 
calculated at regular retail prices charged by the local grocery stores the diet 
could liave been duplicated in the home at a l aw-food cost of 21.0 ct. per child 
per day. 

Blood plasma ascorbic acid tests in mass stiidit s in human nutrition, 
J. M. Smith, M. L. Pkespeu, and A. M. McCormick {Pennsylvania Pul. 
JfS2 (J9J/2), pp. fif/s. ,i5 ). — This bulletin covers two studies on the appli- 

cability of blood plasma ascorldc acid determinations by the FarnuM’ and Abt 
micromethod (F. S. U., 75, p. 588) to the evaluation of vitamin C status in mass 
studies in human nutrition and a comparison of the values obtained on 300 samples 
with the tost as finally standardized with dietary intakes as secured from a 1-wcek 
record kept just before the tost. The results obtained in the first two studies 
are indicated by the following recommendations. 

“In making tests for vitamin C status on individuals in mass studies in human 
nutrition, it Is recommemded that each test be made between 3 and 31/2 hr. after 
the last intake of food, as the last test in a half-day series of different nutritional 
tests on the same Individual ; that the samples be held in a refrigerator until a 
series of samples are taken from the different subjects participating in the mass 
studies during the half-day s(\ssion ; that no sample of blood plasma (nondepro- 
teinized) be held longer than 30 min.; that analyses on deproteinized blood be 
completed within 2 hr. if ix)ssible; and that deproteinized serum never be held 
longer than 6 hr. before the analyses are completed.” 

In the comparison between plasma ascorbic acid and dietary intake of vitamin C, 
the coefficient of correlation (Pearson method) between one blood plasma 
ascorbic acid test and the corresponding dietary intake was 0.51±0.03, indicating 
a high statistical relationship. 

Influence of hyperpyrexia on ascorbic acid concentration in the blood, 

S. L. Osborne and C. J. Farmei; {Soc. Edpt. Biol, and Med. iVoc., JfO (f.9//2). 
No. 4, pp. 575-578).— Blood plasma ascorbic acid determinations were made on 
17 chronic arthritis patients immediately before, during, and after a combination 
fever-cabinet and inductothorm-heat treatment, with temi)eratures maintained at 
1()4°-1()4.C® F. (rectal) for 4 hr. The average of 77 determinations at each of 
tlie four intervals i*anged from 0.02 to 0.68 mg. percent, the differences being 
sadistically insignificant. This is thought to afford evidence that high body 
temperatures i>er so do not significantly increase the rate of utilization of 
vitamin C. 

The tocopherol (vitamin E) content of milling products from wheat, 
rye, and barh^y and the influence of bleacliing, C. Engel {Ztschr. Vitamin- 
forseh., 12 {19)2), No. 3, pp. 220-222; Or., Fr. ahs., p. 22.2).— The samples were 
extracted with peroxide-free ether, the extract washed with alkali, acid, and water 
and evaporated in vacuo, and the residue taken up in benzene. This solution 
was filtered over Floridin XS-earth to remove caroter ids, and the tocopherol 
content of the filtrate was estimated with ferrichloride-dipyridyl. The tocopherol 
content of various milling fractions of wheat and rye, as milled in the Nether- 
lands, was determined by this procedure. The content varied with the degree of 
milling, increasing with increasing degree of extraction. Bleaching of the flour 
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with benzoyl ptn*oxide and nitrogen trichloride caused considerable loss of 
tocopherol. 

Cure of repeated attacks of nutritional muscular dystrophy in the rab- 
bit by alpha-tocopherol, C. G. Mackenzie Esopt. Biol, and Med. Froc., 49 

(1942) j No. pp. 2I.1~.U7, fig. /). — Repeated attacks of muscular dystrophy, as 
judged by creatinuria, loss of weight, reduced food consumption, and physical 
symptoms, were induced in young rabbits on a dystrophy-producing diet. As 
many as six successive attacks were produced and cured each time by the admin- 
istration of a-tocopherol in amounts of from 5 to 15 mg. for the first three attacks 
and from 20 to 40 mg. for subsecpient attacks. In contrast to animals i)ermitted 
to succumb after the fourth or fifth attacks, the animals cured by from 2 to 4 
weeks of treatment after the attacks showed, even after the sixth time, no 
hyalinization or necrosis or accumulations of cellular elements in the muscle 
tissue, and no testicular degeneration. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

[Textiles and clothing at the Bureau of Home Kconomics] (U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Home Econ. Rpt., 1942, pp. 7-9). — This annual report covering the 
progress of work in the Textiles and Clothing Division (E. S. R., 8d, p. 714) deals 
with clothes for women, cotton-stocking research, conservation of clothes and 
fabrics, and the use of substitute fibers. 

A. S. T. M. standards on textile materials, II. J. Haix kt al. {riiiladelphia: 
Amer. Soc. Te.^tlng Materials, 1942, pp. Xfll+'fOS, figs. f7’6‘]). — This pam]dilet, 
published annually (E, S. R., 87, p. 150) and prepared by the A. S. T. M. Com- 
mittee D-13 on textile materials, contains definitions and terms, methods of test- 
ing, and sixjciflcations for t(‘Xtile and related miiterials developed by the American 
S(Kdety for Testing Materials. ‘‘Additional material appearing in appendices as 
information include ])hotomicrographs of tt‘xtile libers, tal)l(‘S on basic properties 
of t<*xtile fibers, for yarn number conversion, and relative humidity; proposed 
recommended practice for designation of yarn const ructifni, glossary of textile 
terms, proposed recommended practice for calculating number of tests, drafts 
of new test methods, an American war standard for specification and description 
of color, and abstracts of papers presented at meetings of Committee D-13.” 
The textile materials covered include those made from cotton, wool, rayon, silk, 
asbestos, bast leaf, and glass fibers. The 43 standards and 29 tentative standards 
“cover not only methods of test for textile materials but also tolerances within 
which the textile must come in order that it shall constitute a good delivery on 
contract. In addition to these test methods and tolerances, tlie commitb'c has 
more recently undertaken the writing of si)ecifications of t(‘xtile materials for 
specific uses. These were prepared in response to a number of requests and cover 
such materials as tire cord, chafer tire fabrics, ducks, electrical tai)es, asbestos 
textiles, household fabrics, etc.“ 

Determining the deterioration of cellulose caused by fungi: Improve- 
ments in methods, G. A. Gekathouse, D. E. Klkmme, and II. D. IUrkee. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Indus, and Engin. Chern., Analyt. Ed., 14 (1942), No. 8, pp. 6 I 4 - 
620, figs. 8 ). — The standardized quantitative method developed for the evaluation 
of the ability of fungi to decompose cellulose involved the use of replicate strips 
of the fabric incubated in individual chambers. These chambers were m(‘rely 
16-oz. square bottles fitted with a modified cap in which glass cloth had been 
fitted to permit uniform aeration. Instead of solid mineral agar a liquid nutrient 
was employed, together with a width of glass fabric for the support of the test 
sample. A standard inoculum was introduced into the chamber and, after a 
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given incubation period, the average loss in breaking strength of the inoculated 
strips was determined and exju’essed as <lepartnre from the average of the con- 
trols. Mctarrhiziuni sp. and Chavtomlum f;loJ)osu)n eause<l very rapid decomposi- 
tion, were easily handled, and had ether features that made them satisfactory test 
organisms. They were detinitely superior to C. elatum, AltenuirUi sp., llormodvn- 
drum sp., and Slachyhotrys papyroycna. Ammonium nitral(‘ was found to be a 
better source of nitrogen than sodium nitrate for the development of most of the 
fungi. The pH of the substrate appeared to have an important intluence on the 
activity of cellulose-destroying fungi. 

Latest developments in milkweed llo.ss, L. Stouff?.ii {Rayon Textile Mo., 
2S (19^2) t No. 10, pp. 55-56, figs. 2). — With the importation of kapok from Java 
cut off by the war, the commercial possibilities of the milkweed have found 
realization in the establishment at Petosky, Mich., of a small factory, backed by 
war ord(*rs, for the production of milkweed floss. II(‘rc the milkwt'cd pods, from 
the wild croi) of SlMMK) acres in northern Michigan, are dried under gas burners, 
which causes them to crack open, liberating the lloss. This is run through a 
milkw'eed gin which separates the seeds from the lloss tihers. The milkweed floss, 
which has six times the buoyancy of cork and is lighter tind warmer than wool, 
is admirably adapt(*(l for pa<*king life Jackets and lining aviators’ jackets and 
flying suits. The seeds, which have an oil content of 20 i)ercent, may be crushed 
to obtain this oil, which is valuable as a semidrying oil in y>aints. It is pointed 
out that in large processing oiu'rations the seed pods would Ik? of value for the 
latex and wax (5 p(»rcent each), which could be extracted, and for the yield of 
fiber excellent for paper making. In addition, it is m)ted tluit the stalk yields 
three diff<'rent fibers satisfactory for making i)aper, rayon, explosives, wallboard, 
plastics, or strong textiles such as those made from jute. 

The effect of resin finishes on the color fastness and physical properties 
of rayon gabardines, H. M. Fletchek, W. M. Hay, and A. J. Suhbatt. (Kans. 
State Col.). (Amer. Dyestuff Rptr., 31 {t9i2). No. 21, pp. 489-^93^ 514). — Viscose 
rayon gabardines, lK)th resin- and non-resin-finishod as determined by appropriate 
tests, were selected in light and dark shades of red, blue, gr(?en, and brown, for 
tests by procedures d(*scribed, to debuiuiue the permanenct^ of those finislu's to 
dry cleaning and laundering and their efft'ct on the colorfastness, breaking 
strength, elongation, and shrinkage. The resin-finished fabrics had a firmer 
handle that the non-resifi-linished and had a better appearance after cleaning. 
Dry cleaning caused no loss in breaking strength, no change in elongation, and 
but little fading, and did not greatly affect the appearance in either group of 
fabrics. It did, however, cause shrinkage in both resin- juid non-resin-treated 
fabrics, the former shrinking less than the latter by a highly significant amount. 
In the resill-finished fabrics there were no significant differences in the shrinkage 
for the dry cletinings and launderings, but for the non-resin-finished fabrics, the 
shrinkage due to blundering was significantly the gri'ater. The shrinkage in the 
warp was significantly greater than in the filling for the resin-finished and 
highly significantly greater for the non-resin-finished. 

Laundering caused greater fading than did dry cleaning, and the fading pro- 
duced was significantly greater in the case of the uon-resin-finished fabrics. 
Laundering decreased tin* breaking strength of the non-resin-finished but not the 
resin-finished fabrics, had no effect on elongation, and car ’(‘d shrinkage of both 
fabrics, particularly those without finish, these becoming sleazy after laundering. 

Statistical analysis of the data showed significant differences in the colorfast- 
ness and the physical properties favoring the resin-finished over tlio non-resin- 
finlshed fabrics. Thus the resin finish produced stronger gabardines as evidenced 
by increased wet breaking strength (but no increased resistance to abrasion) and 
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no docrenso in bronking strength nnder the ehect of light in the finished gaburdines 
in contrast to the behavior of the noii-resin-tinished fabrics. Elongation and 
shrinkage and (h»gree of color fading were also decreased by the resin finish. 

Planning clothes for the farm family, I). Dickinb and A. lk)WiE {Mm. 
Farm Rvs. \ M istiis.'iippi Kh/.], .5 {li)Jt2), Xo. 12, pp. fiys. Jf). — This popular 
presentation of tlie findings of a clothing survey previously noted (E. S. R., 
88, p. 4124) points out that clothing should bo selected, not only for comfort 
and eloanliiiess but for appearance also, since (dotbing fulfills a social need. 
As a guide for planning clothing supplies and cbccking tla^ wisdom of one’s 
(»wn cK)tbing choices, information from the snrv(*y is given coiiccriiing the 
clothes whieh socially active white farm families bad, the prices of such gar- 
ments, and the frcHpieney in cost of replacement. This material is ofLVred 
for the guidance of Mississip])i farm families on the thesis that having clothes 
liki» most other peo])le wlio attend tlie same social cv^uits is esstuitial to an ad(‘" 
(piate, satisfyiTig clothing supply. 

Make-overs from men’s suits, C. L. Scott {U. S. Dept. Apr. Leaflet 220 
(/.9.}2), pp. 8, ftps. 5). — Suggested uses are discussed brielly and illustrated, and 
the pattern lay-outs are diagramed. 

ABC’s of ineiidiiig, C. L. ScoTr {TJ. 8. Dept. Apr.. Farmers' Bui. 1025 
{19Ji2), pp. 16, ftps. 12). — Pointers and directions concerning patching, darning, 
and mending are given. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 

[Economic studies at the Burctiu of Kloiiie Economics | (/'. 8. Depi. Apr., 
Bur. Home Econ. Rpt., 191/2, pp. 2-S). — Tills progress report (E. S. R., 8G, p. 716) 
concerns the survey of changes in rural living -incomes, expenditures, and 
sjivings— conducted cooperatively by this bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; the material prepared for groups help- 
ing families to make living adjustments in the face of the economic impact 
of the war; the revised plans for adequate diets at low-, moderate-, and liberal- 
cost levels; and the work on food commodities in relation to agricultural pro- 
duction goals. 

[Research in economics of the liouseliold and houseliold management 
by the Cornell Station] (X. Y. Hi ate Col. Home Econ., Cornell Unh\, A7in. 
Rpt., 16 {191/1), pp. 11-19 ). — Brief progre.ss r(*ports an* given on studios by 
A. Aikin, under tin? direction of II. Canon and L. J. Williamson, on credit bureaus 
from the con.sum(n’’s point of view ; by E. K. Bennett, under tla^ direction of E. M. 
Cushman and Canon with the assistance of M. Thompson, on tlie methods of 
maintaining fe*It-l)/ise iloor coverings in home kit('lH*ns: by E. Knowles, nnder the 
direction of Canon and (kishinan, on Iiome-laundering tasks in rolationshii) to 
the worker and the equipment; and by Williamson on the determination of prac- 
ticable methods for the use of homemakers in sok'cting soaps and other wat(*r- 
softeners. A summary is also given of a completed study by M. Spicer, under 
the direction of Canon and Ciisliman, on major equipment, work space, and storage 
space with reference to common household tasks in ICO farm jind village homos. 

Summary of family classidcatioii, farm privilege, and cash cost of living, 
V. E. Scott and P. Swrtt {Farm Manpt. Bui. [Nevada Sta.], 3 {101/2), No. 4, pp. 
[l]+ll+[12]y figs. 3). — Data from 1G3 home account records, 64 obtained in 
1940 and 69 in 1941, were summarized by size of income (low, under $2,500; 
medium, $2,501-$5,000 ; high, over $5,000) and size of family groups (under three, 
from three to five, and over five). The summaries indicated that in 1940-41 the 
general level of income ($0,726 gross and $5,598 cash) was higher than in 1939. 
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In 1939 the families were m^arly equally divided among the three groups, while 
in 1940-41 nearly half were in the high groiqi. In the higher income group more 
money was spent for home investments and the i 3 ercentage of income used for 
this purpose was larger. Included under home investments were expenditures 
for new homes, furniture, home repairs, and new fiutomobiles ; the three latter 
items an*ounted to from 9 to percent of the total cash expense. 4'otal cash 
home expense averag(*d $1,078 for all gro\ij)s and included an average of $1,273 
for cash living; the balance, an average <>f $40;"), for cash home investments 
rej)resented nearly a fourth of th(» total cash lionu' oxi)ense, atid 0 percent of the 
average gross income. Total living exiiense included the cash expended for 
household and for peisonnl it(*ms plus farni privilege, the latter consisting of the 
value of farm produce used in the home plus the rent value of the house, which 
was calculated at 10 perccait of the beginning inventory value, ("ash exin^nses 
averaged about 75 percent of the total exp<‘nse ($2,332), varying from 03 to 81 
percent. Kent of dwelling constituted from T) to 21 junctMit, and the value of the 
farm produce varied from 7 to 23 percent of the total cash ox])ense. The values 
of cash liviiig, remt, and farm i)roduce used increastvl as income and size of 
family increased. 

Food, [)ersonal expenses (including health, recrejition, and development), 
and chdhing accounted, resped ively, for 31, 38, and 11 percent of the total cash 
family living expimse. 'I’he latter increased as the size of the family increased, 
hut (‘xpense per person was greater in the smaller sized families and was re- 
duced as the family size increased. The value of home-produced foods increased 
a.i income increased, and within each income group increased as the size of the 
family increased. A high i)erceii(age of the family needs was produced on the 
farm. 

[Factors affecting tlie expenditures for family living among Kansas 
farm families] (Kansas 8ta. Ifien. Rpt, pp. 02-(l3). — Progress is re- 

ported by M. A. Gunselman and W. E. Grimes in the analysis of data from over 
890 farm family account books. 

[Household equipment and housing at the Bureau of Home Economics] 
(U. S. Drpt. Af/r., Uur. Home lleon. Rpt., J9j2, pp. 9-10). — This annual report 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 716) notes that work was directed toward (1) devolor)ment of 
performance standards for new equipment built of substitute materials and for 
ivhuiU equipment and (2) development of standard test procedures. Housing 
rcscarelu's toward establishing minimum requirements for working and storage 
space in kitchens were <’arrietl forward. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The farmers’ handbook, edited by K. Synnott (8ndncy, N. 8. Wales: Dept. 
Agr., J9ity 5. cd., pp. Vin-\ I02S, figs. 1001], map. /).--A revision and enlarge- 
ment of the book noted earlier (E. S. U., 37, p. S88). 

University of Alaska Agricultural Experiment Stations, College, Alaska: 
Eighth Progress Keport, 1038, 10:10, 1040, 1041, L. T. Oldroyd (Alaska 
Sins. Prog. Rpt. 1938-1,1, pp. 1,2, figs. 7).* 

Fifty-fourth Annual Report [of Georgia Station, 1042], II. P. Sti u key 
(Georgia St a. Rpt. 191,2, pp. Ill, figs. J1,).* 

Elcventli Biennial Report of the [Kansas Staton, 1041-42], L. E. Catx 
ET ATi. (Kansas 8ta. Bien. Rpt. 191,1—1,2, pp. *9, figs. 2).* 

Value of agricultural research in wartime: Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth Annual Reports of the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, 


* The experimental work reported is for the most part noted elsewhere In this Issue. 
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[1941-42], R. T. Clark et al. (Montana 8tn. [Bien.] Rpt. 19il-Jji2, pp. 
fiff- 1 )^ 

Oregon’s agricultural research aids national defense: llicjiiiial Kc^port 
[of Oregon Station I9dl)-401, R. S. Bp>.se (Oregon 8ta. Bill. 401 (19 'fl), 
PP- 92, figs. 

Science for thc‘ farmer: Fifty-fifth Annual Report of tlie Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station, [ltt42J, [S. W. Pletchkai] (Vennsylvania 
Sta. Bui. 429 (1942), pp. l4]+4'/^ ftg^t- 

Report of the Puerto Rico Experiment Station, IDll [A. Lp:e kt al.] 
(Puei'to Rico Sta. Rpt. 1941, pp. [2^-\-24).*- 

Bimonthly Bulletin, [November 1942] (North Dakota Sta. Binio. BuL, 
5 (1942), No. 2, pp. 50, figs. 7). — In addition to several articles noted elsewhere 
in this issue, this number contains Herd Sires in Service on the Dairy Herds 
at N. D. A. C., by J. R. Dice (pp. 15-10) ; and Publications (»f the Stall' of tlie 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station and of Cooperating Federal 
Agencies Assigned to the Station During the Station Year July 1, 11)41, to .lune 30, 
1942 (pp. 17-20) and Searching for Farm Facts — Current Investigations of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station (pp. 33-41)), both by H. L. 
Walster. 

Farm and Home Science, [December 1942] (Farm and Home Sri. [Utah 
Sta.], 3 (1942), No. 4i PP- 12, figs. 17). — In addition to articles noted elsewhere 
in this issue this number contains Dividends From Investment of Funds in xVgri- 
cultural Research, by R. II. Walker (pp. 2, 12) ; Conservation of the Nutritive 
Values of Lamb and Tomatoes Studied at Station (p. 2) ; and Results of Station 
Research Have Practical Applications to War Emergency Agricultural Produc- 
tion Problems (pp. (5-8, 10). 


* The experimental work reiwrted is for tlie most part noted elsewhere in tliis issue. 



NOTES 


Arkansas University and Station.- Ueeeut enrollments for military iservice 
include T. R. Hedges, professor of rural economics and sociology ; W. R. Horsfall, 
assistant professor of entomology and assistant entomologist ; Arthur H. Thomp- 
son, instructor in agricultural engineering; and Don A. Marshall, instructor and 
assistant in rural economics and sociology. Tildon Easley has been appointed 
instructor in agronomy, and Xzin McNeal, instructor in agricultural engineering. 

Colorado College and Station. — As the process of cracking beet seed to in- 
cr(*ase the number of single plants results in approximately one-half usable seed 
and one-half discard, the station has been studying the discard as a i)osslble 
liv(*stock feed since there are about 1,000 tons of this material available each 
year in the State. Chemical analysis revealed 13 percent of protein. Seed of 
mallow, common sowthistle, alfalfa, and some viable beet seeds were found. 

In a 120-day test of drenching for parasite control the experimental lambs 
brought $15.75 per 100 lb., tlie day’s top price for trucked-in lambs. One indica- 
tion shown by the test is that two drenchings will prevent condemnation of livers 
due to fringed tapeworm infestation. 

H. S. Wilgus, Jr., head ( f the poultry section, has accepted a captaincy in the 
food and nutrition division of the Sanitary Corps, U. S. Army. W. E. Connel, 
area conservationist in the U. S. D. A. Soil (Conservation Service, has been 
appointed to take charge of research in feeding beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep 
and lambs, and hogs. 

Kansas College and Station. — The Kansas Industrial Commission has allotted 
$25,000 for additional research on dehydration of farm products. A laboratory 
will be sot up at the college under the direction of the department of chemistry. 

The resignations are noted of C. K. Ward, associate professor of economics 
and sociology ; Dr. J. A. Weybrew, assistant chemist ; and J. W. Mather, exten- 
sion assistant professor of agricultural economics (marketing). The last named 
has been succeeded by Dwight S. Tolle. Leave of absence to enter military service 
has been granted C. J. Birkeland, research assistant in horticulture ; James W, 
Martin, assistant professor in agricultura] engineering; and Dr. C. H. Wliitnah, 
assistant professor In chemistry and dairy chemist. Tliomas Thomson, instruc- 
tor in the department of chemistry in the School of Arts and Sciences, has been 
transferred to the station stall' as assistant chemist to take over the industrial 
research formerly assigned to Henry S. C. Lau, resigned. 

Minnesota Station. — Two new a])ple varieties develoiwd by the station have 
been announced as ready for general release. Victory, or Minmvsota 300, is much 
like McIntosh in quality and aroma, but is more resistant to scab, hangs better 
on the tree, and packs and keeps more satisfactorily, while the tree is more 
winter-hardy in Minnesota. A second variety, named Fireside, or Minnesota 993, 
is of the Delicious type, large, roundish-conic in shape, medium red in color, and 
approaches the i(l(‘al of a winter keeper. 

Dr. L. S. Palmer, professor of agricultural biochemistry, has been appointed 
chief of the division of agricultural biochemistry. Di. J. W. Nelson, research 
fellow in biochemistry, has become research chemist in nutrition for Cargill, 
Inc., and has beK'ii succeeded by Dr. Floyd C. Olson, formerly assi.^sjtant chemist 
in the West Virginia Station. 
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Mississippi Station. — Dr. H. H. Foster, plant patholojrist of the Tobacco In- 
stitute of Puerto Rico, has bi^n appointed plant pathologist of the Truck Crops 
Rranch Station, replacing Dr. F. .1. LeReaii, resigned to accept a position in 
Mexico with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, in its rubber investigations. Mr. Foster will also serve as acting 
superintendent, pending the return of John A. Campbell, who is now with the 
armed services. H. A. York, in charge of cotton and soybean work at the Delta 
Branch Station, has been appointed superinteiuhait of the Raymond Branch 
Station. Dr. C. H. Ragland, professor of horticulture, has reported to the IJ. S. 
Army as a reserve olticer. George V. Young, assistant plant pathologist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has been Iransftu-red to the department of 
plant pathology at State College, where he will undertake studies in corn dis- 
eases. 

Washington Station.- -Dr. Earl .T. Andcu-son, associate pathologist in the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Growers Association, has been appointed head of the divi- 
sion of plant pathology, Clarence Lounsbury, assistant in the U. S. D. A. Soil 
Survey, has been appointed soil surveyor vice R. H. Fowler, who is on leave for 
military service. 

West Virginia University and Station. — Hazel Cameron, research as.sociate 
in nutrition, has resigned to accept a position in the State Depart iiient of I’liblic 
Health. Staff members on leave for military service Include Lowell Besley, 
associate forester: R. H. Black, assistant in animal husbandry; W. M. Broadfoot, 
assistant in agronomy ; J. B. Byers, assistant in forestry ; Torkel Holsoe, assist- 
ant forester; L. J. Manus, assistant in dairy hubandry; A. S. Margolin, photo- 
graphic assistant; J. F. McMurray, assistant in wildlife management; O. M. 
Neal, Jr., assistant in horticulture: and T. I). Runnels, assistant in poultry hus- 
bandry. W. W. Armentrout, agricultural economist, is on leave as area rent 
director. Office of Price Administration, for Monongalia and Marion Counties. 

Nutrition Foundation. — Grants for the coming year of $148,550 have recently 
been announced, including $110,700 for the renewal of 28 projects supported dur- 
ing 1942 and $37,850 for 35 new projects. Among the institutions receiving new 
grants are the University of Wisconsin, the University of California, the Massa- 
chusetts State College, Cornell University, the Oregon State College, and the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station. 

Cooperative Experiment Stations in Latin America. — Recent iwrsonnel 
announcements in V8DA for the cooperative experiment stations established in 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, and Peru Include the following: Nicaragua (Recreo), 
Robert li. Pendleton, director; P. L. Guest, horticulturist; Arthur G. Kevorkian 
of the Puerto Rico Federal Station, pathologist; and S. H. Work, animal hus- 
bandman. Ecuador (Quevedo), Lee Hines, director, assistf'd by Lewis E. Long 
and Lewis H. McCann. Peru (Tingo Maria), Benjamin J. Blrdsall, director; 
Rollnnd C. Lorenz, i)athologist ; and Harold J. Brooks, animal husbandman ; and 
William L. Wickline, extension specialist. 

The Peruvian station at Tingo Maria is located on a tract <»f about 13 acres 
on the Hiiallaga River on the eastern slope of the Andes and will l>e devoted to 
encouraging the large-scale production of rubber, quinine, and other products 
formerly obtained from the Far East. The plant will consist of 3 main buildings 
and 20 r(‘sidences, costing in exce.ss ef $160,000. The principal buildings will 
comprise a head house plant with the main laboratories and greenhouses, an 
administration building with offices and a library, and a dormitory or club 
house for single men. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

[Chemical investij;ations by the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering] (t/. Dvpt. Aijr., Bur. A<jr. Vhem, and Enr/in. Rpt., 19Ji2, pp. 
2-36). — The principal subjects on which data are reported are agricultural 
chemical investigations, including new applications of the brining process, 
preparing fruits for over‘?eas shipment, alcohol from citrus-waste liquors, new 
fruit products and byproducts, cereals and seed products, eggs and poultry meat 
for export, more sugar from domestic sources, coffee-sugar tablets for the array, 
sorgo sirup as a source of alcohol, byproducts from sorgo and sugarcane, 
sweet potato vines and tubers for feed, feeding value of bemicelluloses, vege- 
table oils, how grain storage affects proteins, improving the protein value of 
foods, prevention of bin burning in grain, and control of enzymes to conserve 
foods; special research in agriculture, including research on fast-drying oil 
from soybeans and plastics from soybean meal; regional research laboratories, 
including work on synthetic rubber, the rubber substitute Norepol, starches 
from waxy corn and sorghum, plastics from agricultural residues, cork substi- 
tutes from residues, penecillin, a new antiseptic agent from corn sugar, lint 
cotton for smokeless powder, replacing imported fibers with cotton, processing 
cotton for military uses, novel defense uses for cotton, recovery of seed oils 
from press cake, replacing imported oils with modified domestic oils, expanding 
uses of oilseed meals, starch and carotene from sweetpotatoes, processing fruits 
for food, emergency uses for apples, industrial products from fruit wastes, 
using plant pigments of alfalfa, packing poultry products by freezing, preserv- 
ing eggs without refrigeration, utilizing poultry wastes, preserving vegetables by 
freezing, utilizing vegetable wastes, nicotine and nicotinic acid from tobacco, in- 
dustrial products from milk proteins, intermediates for synthetic resins and rubber 
from lactic acid, preventing rancidity in animal fats, uses for potato starch 
and derivatives, developing domestic tanning materials and chrome-saving 
tannages, and , conserving domestic hides and skins; and naval stores investiga- 
tions, including those on potential synthetic-rubber intermediates and other 
products from turpentine, separating turpentine into components, getting 
stable resins from pine gum, rosin products to reph.ce scarce ones, military 
uses for naval stores, and wartime changes in making, handling, and storing 
naval stores. 

Flocculation and electrokinetic behavior of two deferrated soil colloids, 
S. J. Toth. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Soil Sci., 53 (1942), No. pp. 265-272).— 
The removal of Fe and A1 from soil colloids by the free iron oxide method and 
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by olectrodiulysis produced colloidal the chemical and electrokinctic 
properties of differed widtdy l^om* (tuise of the untreated colloids. 

The concentration of H(M reqiiir^^or llocciilation of deferrated Na-collolds 
was not markedly different from tffnWequirAd for llo(‘culation of the untreated 
Na-colloids, but the cataphoretic charge associated with the d(»ferrated colloids 
was generally higher than that of the untreated colloid. The concentration of 
H.^SO^ required for lloccnlation was approximately the same for the untreated 
colloid as for the deferrated residue, but the concentration required for floccu- 
lation increased with further deferration. The most marked effects from 
deferration were noted in the lEPth sxstem, and particularly in the more 
fully <leferrated residues of this series, tin* flocculating ctmcentration of acid 
increasing from 1.5 to -.0 milliequivalents per liter with the more fully defer- 
rated residues of the Colts Neck (*olloid and from 1.0 to 2.0 m. e. with the more 
fully deferrated residues of the Penn colloid. l)»‘ferration low(*red the iso- 
electric pi I of the colloids, and these lowerings were correlated with decreased 
ultimate pll values in water and in n KCl. The differences in electrokinetic 
behavior and flocculation between the def<‘rrat(vl and the untreated colloids 
are explained on the basis of ha.soid removal during deferration and electro- 
dialysis. 

The fornintioii of cysteine from lioiiiocysteine and serine by liver tissue of 
rats, F. Hinklp:y and V. nu VioNEAri) {Jour. Hio], Cheyn., JJfJf A’o. 2, pp. 

507-011). — The conversion of a mixture of homocysteine and serine to cysteine by 
liver tissue of rats has been demonstrated. In the ahsemee of s(*rine only 
slight cysteine tormation was <fl).s(‘rved. Homocyst(‘im' was found far more 
effectively (‘o»ivert(‘d than was metJiioniia*. The possible signilicance of these 
findings in conjunction with the biological Ixfliavior of the unsymmetrical thio 
ether, ff-S-(/l-amino-/^-carboxyetbyl)homo<*ysteinc (cystatbionim* ) , is discussed. 

The formation of cysteine from ll-S- (/3-amino-/i-carboxyethyl) homo- 
cysteine by liver tissue, F. Binkj.ey, W. P. Ansu>w, Jr., and V. nu Vigneaud. 
{Jour. Jiiol. ChruL, IJfJ ( 191/2), \o. 2, pp. o5!)-5(W) formation, in an exi)Ori- 
ment carried out in vitro, of 7.8 mg. of cystim* from 50 mg. of the homocysteine 
derivative was indicated by a coIoriiin*tric imdbod ; and after pr(‘Cipitation 
of the cystine as the cupn us iiiercaptide and removal of the copper, 0 mg. of 
cystine was found by the Sullivan method. 

The critical peptization temperatures of zeiii in concentrated ethyl alco- 
hol, 11. II. Maxlky and {]. I). Evans. (U. S. I>. A.). {Jour. JiioJ. Vhvm., 11/3 

(191/2), No. 3, pp. 701-702, fig. 1 ). — Working under the rigid exclusion of mois- 

ture, the authors demonstrated that zein is dispersible in concentrated aqueous 
alcohol as well as in ab.solute alcohol at tcunperatures above the normal boiling 
poird of the solvent. The curve accompanying the paper shows critical temiH^ra- 
tures ranging from about 120® (\ in absolute alcohol to ti minimum between 0° 
and — 10® for alcohol concentrations between 70 ami SO percent. From 70 
percent down tn 40 percent of alcohol the critical tem])erature is shown as 
rising again to a temperature iKflween 50° and 00° at the 40-percent alcohol 
concentration. 

Isolation of niesolantliioiiine from various alkali-treated proteins, M. J. 
Horn, I>. B. Jones, and S. J. Ringel. (U. 8. I). A.). {Jour. Hiol. Chem., ll/i 

{191/2), No. 1, pp. 87-91 ). — Lanthionine (E. S. It., 87, p. 100), has now bmi iso- 

lated (1 percent) from acid hydrolyzates of hair pretri‘ated by being boiled 
for 1 hr. with 0.1 n NaOII solution. Dilute alkali reacts with wool even at 
relatively low temperatures. Lanthionine (0.1 gm.) also was isolated from 
lot) gm. of wool that had been suspended in 2-percent solution of NUgS for 6 
days at 37® [C.]. In addition there was obtained about an equal amount of 
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another oonipouiid liaving properties similar to lanthionine but more soluble 
and differing in crystal form. 

Isolation of dl-lniithioniiie from various alkuli-treated proteins, M. J. 
Horn, D. B. Jones, and S. J. Hingke. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. lUol. Chew., lU 
il9J/2), No. 1, pp. 9J-97, ftps. 2). — An isomeric thio other amino acid, previously 
observed accomi)nnying mesolantliionine in ai)i)roximale]y the same proportion 
in the hydrolyzates of certain alkali-treated proteins, has been isolated from 
Na2C03-treoted human hair. Because it is oj)ticaIly inactive, but diff(*rs from 
mesolantliionine in solubility and crystalline form, and because it agrees closely 
in its properties and crystalline form with those givcMi ff)r the synthetic dl- 
lanthionine, this compijund seems delinitely ideiitifial)Ie as d/-lanthionine. Al- 
though sparingly soluble in water, it is approximately seven times as soluble as 
mesolantliionine. It possesst*s tiu* property of dimorphism and crystallizes 
from dilute ammonia as lustrous, elongated hexagonal iilates, decomposing at 
2S3°-284‘' f(\|, but separates from watm- as crystals belonging to a different 
crystal system and having stweral different crystal habits. 

Carholiydrate characterization. -HI, The ident ideation of hexuroiiic or 
saccharic acids as benzimidazole derivatives, R. Loiimak, R. ,1. S. 

Moore, and K. P. Link, (Wis. Hxpt. Sta.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., IJ/S {19Ji2), 
No. 2, pp. -Uie nudhod of two of the present authors for characteriz- 

ing certain aldomonosaccharides by oxidizing with an alkaline hypoiodite to the 
corn'sponding aldonic acid and condmising the acid with o-phenylenediamine 
(K. S. R., HG, p. 435) has been extended to cover hexuronic acids. These are 
similarly oxidized to the corresponding saccharic acids, and these dibasic acids 
are condmised with 2 molecular equivalents of the diamine to form dibenzi- 
midnzoles. The method as here de.scribed was specifically adapted for the 
identilication of the naturally occurring hexuronic acids, rf-glucuronic, d-man- 
nuronic, and d-galacduronic, as dibmizimidazole derivatives of th(‘ corresponding 
saccharic acids. The applicability of the iirocedure was tested on hexuronic 
acids, glycuronides, and polyuronides. 

The characterization of lactic acid as the benzimidazole derivative, R. J. 
I)imlp:r and K. P. Link. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Biol. Clicm., Vfi {19J^2), No. 
2, pp. J;}7-.'T;7(S). — The racemic 2- (a-hydroxyethyl) -benzimidazole formed from 
lactic acid and o-phenlyeiiediamine was found to have the melting point 171)°- 
181° C., its hydrochloride to melt at 211° -213°, and its silver salt to be a form 
in which the compound may be almost completely isolated. The isolation of 
the compound as its silver salt was Lamd an especially convenient method of 
preparing it. 

The dissociation constants of hydroxylysine, F. W. Klemperer, A. B. 
yiASTiNCiS, and D. D. Van Stake (Jour. Biol. Chew., LjJ (1942), No. 2, pp. 

4S7, figs. 2).— The dissociation constants of hydroxylysine were determined at 
38° fC.l as pK'i=2.13, pK'a=8.G2, and pK'.-i— 0.67 as compared with those of 
lysine, pK'i“2.2t), pK'a—S.DO, and pK'3=^10.28. These data confirm the view 
that the hydroxy group is attached in the 5 or e position to the carbon atom 
adjacent to that carrying the amino group. 

Prolactin, A. White, R. W. Bonsnes, and C. N. H. Long {Jour. Biol. Chew., 
143 (1942), No. 2, pp. 441-4(i4, figs. 5). — From a highly purified amorphous prepa- 
ration of beef prolactin it was shown to be possible lO prepare a crystalline 
protein with a lactogenic activity very similar to that of the amorphous product. 
The homogeneity of this protein was indicated by studies of its electrophoresis, 
ultracentrifugation, and solubility measurements. The sedimentation constant, 
diffusion constant, approximate molecular weight, isoelectric point, elementary 
analysis, tyrosine, tryptophan, and cystine content, heat stability at various pH 
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values, and the alterations In biological activity occurring when the protein was 
hydrolyzed with acid, pepsin, or trypsin were also determined. The data 
obtained confirm the supposition of the protein nature of this hormone. 

Adipic acid as an oxidation product of the diaininocarboxylic acid de- 
rived from biotin, K. Hofmann, D. B. Mflville, and V. du Vigneaud {Jour, 
Biol. Chem., lU (1942), No. 2, pp. 513 - 518 ).— OxidatUm of the diaminocarboxylic 
acid derived from biotin, either witli nitric acid or with permanganate, yielded 
adipic acid as one of the oxidation products. That one of the carboxyl groups 
of the adipic acid is the original carboxyl group in the biotin molecule is indi- 
cated by the nonappearance of adipic acid among the oxidation products of the 
amine formed by a Gurtius rearrangement of biotin hydrazide. 

The in vitro formation of thyroxine and diiodotyrosine by thyroid tissue, 
M. E. Morton and I. L. Chaikoff (Jour. Biol. Chem., 144 (l^i^)^ 2, p. 565 ). — 

was added as iodide. At the end of 3 hr., the distribution of I among 
Iodide, diiodotyrosine, and thyroxine in the tissue plus its surrounding medium 
was 1:6: 1. In 3 hr. as much as 12 percent of the I added to the bath was 
found as thyroxine and as much as 70 percent as diiodotyrosine. 

Gluconic acid production: Repeated recovery and re-use of submerged 
Aspergillus niger by filtration, N. Pokges, T. E. Ct.ark, and S. I. Akonovsky. 
(U. S. D. A. coop. Iowa State Col.). (Indus, and Engin. Ghent., S3 (1941) ^ No. 8. 
pp. 1065-1067, figs. 2). — In the somicontinuoiis method of producing gluconic acid 
from glucose by A. niger, the mycelia were recovered by pressure filtration and 
reused in nine successive fermentations of media containing 16 gm. of glucose 
per 100 cc. In the fermentation of a solution containing 16 gm. of glucose and 
about 2.6 gm. of calcium carbonate per 100 cc., the uncombined gluconic acid is 
present in sufficient concentration to prevent the formation of calcium gluconate 
crystals .which tend to mat with the mycelial growth and thus hinder filtration. 
This filtration permits the utilization of a full charge of fresh medium of 
higher glucose concentration than was feasible with the flotation method. In 
the cases where the free acid concentration was low, centrifugal filtration was 
the more eflicient method of removing the mycelia from the fermented liquor. 

Glutamine and glutamic acid as growth factors for lactic acid bacteria, 
^I. A. PoiJ[.ACK and M. Lindner (Jour. Biol. Chem., 143 (1942), No. 3, pp. 655- 
661). — Acid-producing bacteria comprising 6 strains of Streptococcus lactis and 
cultures of Lactobacillus pentosus, L. arabinosiis, and L. Casei were shown to 
require either glutamine or glutamic acid for growth. Of these organisms, 5 
responded as well to glutamic acid as to glutamine, but the other 4 required 
at least 11 times as much acid as amide to produce the same effect. 

It is held unlikely that glutamic acid functions through the amide, because 
both forms are equally potent on an ammonia-free medium in some ca.ses and 
the addition of a high concentration of ammonium chloride produces only a 
minor increase in the effectiveness of glutamic acid. None of the bacteria 
tested could produce glutamine from glucose and ammonium salts. Tlie mecha- 
nism believed to be most likely is that the bacteria require glutamine or glu- 
tamic acid simply for the construction of cell proteins, particularly in view 
of the fact that the requirements of these amino acids are of the order of 
magnitude which would be expected for this use. 

Distribution of isotopic nitrogen in Azotobacter vinclandii, R. H. Burris 
(Jour. Biol. Ghent., I 43 (1942), No. 2, pp. 509-517, fig. 1). — A. vinelandii cells 
suw)lied with molecular N^® for 90 min. after an Initial period of 18 hours’ 
growth in normal nitrogen were fractionated to determine the distribution of 
totel nitrogen and isotopic nitrogen. Arginine and histidine were present in 
large quantities but carried low levels of N”. “Amide” nitrogen and three 
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copper salt fractions of the monoamino acids gave intermediate values for the 
N“ isotope, whereas the lysine fraction was somewhat higher in N“. Among 
the amino acids, glutamic acid and the aspartic acid fraction showed the highest 
levels of The Neuberg filtrate was high and tin- ox: liicellular nitrogen of 
the culture was low in isotope concentration. 

The data are discussed in relation to proposed mechanisms of biological 
nitrogen fixation. 

An enzymatic conversion of radioactive sulfide sulfur to cysteine sulfur, 
C. V. Smythe and D. Haluday {Jour. Biol. Chcni., {WJf2), No. i, pp. 237' 
fid- !)• — Cysteine and hydrogen sulfide containing radioactive sulfur have 
been added to an enzyme preparation which converts cysteine to pyruvic acid, 
ammonia, and hydrogen suifide. When the nitrogen of part of the added cys- 
teine had been converted to ammonia, the reaction was stopped and the remain- 
ing cysteine was isolated. It contained appreciable amounts of radioactive 
sulfur, thus demonstrating the formation of cysteine sulfur from sulfide sulfur 
under these conditions. 

Oxidation, reduction, and sulfhydryl in autolysis, B. Bailey, S. Belfek, 
H. Ei)er, and H. C. Bkauley. (Univ. Wis.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., 143 {1942), 
No. 3, pp. 721-728, pj8. 3). — The authors obtained results suggesting the presence 
of two enzymes concerned in the primary cleavage of the tissue proteins. One 
of these is active whether cysteine is present or not, and in the absence of 
the activator autolysis goes on slowly to reach a cleavage level determined by 
the active masses of substrate and iiroduets. The second enzyme requires sulf- 
hydryl activation. When this is provided, digestion is much more rapid but 
the same final degree of cleavage is attained. The effect of cysteine is to pro- 
duce more active proteinase in the mixture rather than more available protein. 

Conversion of estrone to estriol in vivo, W. H. Pearlman and G. Pi nous 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., 144 {1942), No. 2, pp. 569-o70).—A total of 3.05 gm. of 
oestrone acetate, m. p. 124®-125° [C.J, was dissolved In oil and injected intra- 
muscularly into healthy young men. The pooled urines (80.7 1.) subsequently 
collected were extracted with ether after acid hydrolysis. The piienols were 
taken up in benzene and extracted with 0.3 m sodium carbonate in order to 
obtain the oestriol fraction and the proc(‘dure repeated. Further purification 
of this fraction (approximately 30,(XX> r-units) gave 10.3 mg. of semicrystalline 
material, which yielded from ethyl acetate 1.6 mg. of crystals, m. p. 266°-268®. 
Recrystallization from the same solvent gave 0.6 mg., m. p. 269'’“270° ; a mixed 
melting point determination with authentic oestriol, m. p. 271®-273®, gave 
268®-272°. The oestrogenic potencies of both preparations were identical; both 
gave an identical color reaction spectrum. An additional 2 mg., m. p. 268®--270°, 
v^ere obtained from the mother liquors. 

A green pigment-producing compound in urine of pyridoxine-deficient 
rats, S. Lepkovsky and E. Nielsen. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., I44 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 135-138, figs. 2). — Pyridoxine-deficient rats were found to 
excrete an unidentified compound convertible to a green pigment by ferric 
ammonium sulfate. The pigment acted as an indicator to acids and bases, 
turning a light yellow in strongly acid solution and yellow in strongly basic 
solution. Administration of pyrldoxine to the deficient rats stopped the ex- 
cretion of the precursor of the green pigment in a fow hours. Some of the 
properties of the green pigment are discussed. 

Non-hemin and total iron in bull spermatozoa, C. A. Zittle and B. Zitin 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., 144 (1942), No. 1, pp. 105-112). — The total iron content of 
dried lipide-free bull spermatozoa was determined colorimetrically, with the 
thiocyanate, thloglycolic acid, and o-phenanthroline reagents, to have a mean 
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value of 0.0071 percent. The iron content of parts of the spermatozoa prepared 
from spermatozoa broken by sonic vibrations and homogenization was also 
determined, but the accuracy was considered to be impaired by contamination 
from the apparatus used. Definitely more lrt)n was present in the midpieces 
and tails of the siK'rmatozoa than in the heads, however. Cytochrome c could 
not be detected spinet roscopically. 

The nonliemin iron of bull spermatozoa was estimated to be 60 percent of the 
total iron. Similar determinations on bull testicles were made. Experiments 
showing that the method usod, extraction with hot pyrophosphate, was not 
limited by the formation of an insoluble iron-pyrophosphate compound are also 
recorded. 

Tlie amount and distribution of cytochrome oxidase in bull spermatozoa, 
C. A. ZiTTLK and R. Zitin {Jour. Biol. Chon., I'/'f (/.9//J), No. /, pp. 00~10Jf).— 
The molecular oxygen consumed by spt^rmatozoa, disintc'grated by grinding or 
by sonic treatment, with p-phenylenediamitie as the substrate in the presence 
of excess cytochrome c at |C. 1, was used as a measure of cytochrome 
oxidase. An average Oj consumption of ‘io miiL^ I)er milligram iter hour was 
found with sonically treated spermatozoa. The O. consumption by the parts 
of the si>erniatozoa in the same test system was heads 1.2, midpieces 14.4, and 
tails 20.1 mm.^ I>er milligram p^'r hour. These differen(‘es are discussed in 
relation to the function of the dilTerent parts. In similar experiments with 
.sodium succinate as the substrate, the results were of the same magnitude as 
those with p-phenylenodinniine. With hydrocpiinone as the substrate the Oa 
consumption was smaller, i)articulnrly so with the ground sp(*rmatozoa, with 
which it was negligible. Measurements made at 20® showed a similar variation 
with the different suhstrat(‘s. Some was taken up by the preparations of 
spermatozoa (o.l mm.® i>er milligram per hour with sonically treated siK'rma- 
tozoa) with p-phenylenediamine when no cytochrome c was added. 

Knzynie.s of the fig, A, AVoon. (thiiv. Calif.). {Fruit Prod. Jour, and Amvr. 
Vinrffnr Indus., 2/ {1111/2), No. 10, pp. *308-210, 317 ). — This article is a compila- 
tion of the ob.servatioris of a riuinher of Investigators. Topics d(Milt with are the 
proteolytic enzyme of the fig, its activation, and the proteinase substances which 
have been found to be attack(‘d by it ; ficiii ainl the crystalline enzyme of the fig; 
seasonal variation in proteolytic activity; oidimum pH value; inactivation tem- 
perature; etc. Of oxidizing (mzymes the ii<*roxidase and the catalase are dis- 
cussed. One reference to the presence of amylase in the latex <d Fiots carira is 
cited. 

Further observations concerning the preparation and properties of cata- 
lase from different sources. — I, Crystalline lamb liver catalase. II. Prepa- 
ration of crystalline beef liver catalase by use of acetone or alcohol, A. L. 
Dounck. (Cornell TJniv.). {Jour. Biol. Chem., 11,3 {191,2), No. 2, pp. 1,91-501, 
fif/. 1 ). — The crystallization and properties of lamb liver catalase are described. 
Methods for the preparation of crystalline beef liver catalase by the sub.stitution of 
alcohol or acetone for tlie solvent dioxane, originally employed, are given. Cata- 
la.se prepared by using alcohol or acetone is practically identical with that 
obtained by the dioxane nu thod. 

Dairy glassware is carefully checked {Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 9 
{191,3), No. 1, p. 20 ). — From .lune 16, 11341, to Mjiy 1.5, 1942, the station checked 
the accuracy of 46,96.3 pieces of milk- and cream-testing glassware, finding only 
about 1.5 percent to be defective. 

Note on an accurate wet combustion method for the determination of 
carbon in soils, P. Alper {Jour. Agr. SH. [England], 32 {191,2), No. 1,, p. 389 ). — 
An improvement in the apparatus used in making the determination is presented. 
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Improved procedure for preparation of carcasses of small animals and 
skeletal parts of larger aiiimals for chemical analysis, G. Lkavkll. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Jour. Afisor. Off. Af/r. Vfirui., (1042), \o. /, jip. 150-J6J). — The pro- 
cedures des(Ti!)ed involve autoclaving at 15 Ih. pressure in s(‘al(‘d containers for 
periods of from 1) to S hr., (h'pendiiig upon the nature' of the samples, and subse- 
quently grinding in a chilled or frozen state. The autoclav('d samples are sterile 
and may be stored iiuh'tinitely before being ground. Since the linal mixtures are 
of mushy consistency, sami)les for final analysis an* b(*st weighed by difference 
from covered w-eigliing bottles. Results of ash determinations on the sample 
prepared as recoinuKmded and on fractions obtained during grinding indicate 
that tin* procedun^ described i)rovid(*s npre.sentativ^* samph's, but that parts 
trapped in the grinder must Ik* removed and crushed and added to the main 
portion, since it is tin* high ash containing ])arts that tend to be trapi>ed. 
Observations on tin* (‘fficit'ncy of two grinders of different design of tinting are 
presented. 

(loiHlnctometric determiiiatioii of ammonia: Application to nitrogen dis- 
tribution studies, R. 11. IIkndrk ks, M. I>. Thomas, M. Stout, and \\. Tolman. 
tr. S. D. A. et al.). (Indus, and hhujin. (Jinn., Anal pi. Ed., /) (1042), Ao. /, 
/)/). 22-26, fip. /). — The absoridion of ammonia by boric acid after vacuum 
distillation or volatilization by aspiration was satisfactorily accomplished if 
sintered-glass bnbbl(*rs and siiflici(‘nt excess of boric acid were* employed. It 
may be necessary to ns(‘ butyl alcohol in the absorbing solution in some cases. 
The change in the conductance of the solution provided a simide and accurate 
method of m(*asuring the amount of ammonia absorlu'd. Altlarngh sulfuric acid 
is a better ammonia absorbent than boric acid and gives a larger change of 
conductance, boric acid is i)ref(*rred in geiu'ral use b(‘cause of its convenience. 
Sulfuric acid may be iiKjre suitable in some cases, particularly in microanalyses. 
The method was applied to nitrogen distribution studies of plant materials and 
to automatic det(*rmination of traces of ammonia in ai?\ 

The investigation of amino acid reactions by methods of non-aqiieous 
titrimetry, I-lIl (Jour. Biol. Chnn., 144 (10^/2), Ao. /, pp. JOJ-227, fiys. 2). — 
The first of these three pap(*rs notes work on gt*neral iK'havior of amino acids 
in fitiTitions with iH*rchloric acid in acetic acid solution, the S(*cond deals espe- 
cially with the hydroxyamino acids, and the third with a method of quantitative 
determination based on acetylation of hydroxy, amino, and, in part, sulfliydryl 
groups. 

I. Arrtplntion and form plat ion- of amino pnmps, J. J. Kolb and G. Toennies 
(pp. 11)3-201). — An exploratory study of the rates of formation of N-acetyl and 
N-formyl derivatives of amino acids by the action of acetic anhydride and formic 
^»cid-acetic anhydride in aceteous solutions was made. It was found that the 
course of these reactions can be followed by titration with i)erchloric acid in 
acetic acid solution, behause of tin* loss of basicity resulting from acylation of 
amino groups, and that the acetamido and formamido groui)s possess definite 
residual basic firoperties which are difT(*rent and characteristic for each type. 

II. Differential aeelplation of hpdroxp groups, and a method for the prepara- 
iion of the 0-avetpl dcriwitires of hpdroxpamino acids, W. Sakami and G. Toen- 
nies (pp. 203-217). — Investigation of the reactions of hydroxyamino acids with 
acetic anhydride, in acetic acid in the i>resence of peiwdoric acid, showed that 
while the acetylation of amino groups is increasingly suppressed by increasing 
acidity the acetylation of hydroxy groups is catalytically promoted by the 
perchloric acid. The consumption of acetic anhydride is determinetl in thes^ 
exix?riments by a titrimetric method which Is based on the fact that amino 
groups on acetylation tend to lose their basic properties with resiit*ct to aceteous 
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perchloric acid. It was found that in the neeteous system, in the presence of 
excess ix'rchloric acid, the hydroxyainiiio acids may he quantitatively acetylated 
solely on the hydroxyl group. A method for the preparation of the new comp<3unds 
O-acetylhydroxyproline, O-acetylserine, 0-acetylthreonine, and 0-acetyl tyrosine, 
based on the findings outlined, is presented. The method was found useful for 
the preparation of other related compounds. 

III. The dctcrmimiiion of fiydroioy (and analogous) groups in amino acids, 
G. Toennies and J. J. Kolb (pp. 210-227). —It is shown that hydroxy and an- 
alogous ( — NH — of tryptophan, =NH, and, imperfectly, — SH — ) groups can 
be determined in dry amino acids by an aceteous titrimetric method based on 
the acid-cataly/.ed acetylation of these gronp.s by acetic anhydride. The evidence 
obtained indicates that the reaction employed may furnish a way for preparing 
the unknown S-acetylcysteine, the imino-N-acetyl derivative of arginine, and 
the indole-N-acetyl derivative of tryptophan. Among the amino acids studi(!d, 
cystine showed an exceptional behavior in that it reduced perchloric acid under 
the prevailing conditions. Diphenylguanidine was found a suitable primary 
standard for aceteous perchloric acid. 

A du Pont type seniimicronitronieter, V. J. Klving and W. R. McEleoy. 
(Purdue XJnlv.). (Indus, and Kngin. Chetn., Analyt. Ed., Uf (i9//2). No. 1, pp. 
84'-88, figs. 4). — ^The instrument described is of the compensating type, the 
quantity of gas being read at the volume it would occupy at standard condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure. Two models of the nitrometer were 
developed, one hand-shaken like the macronitrometers and the other motor- 
shaken. Various inorganic and organic nitrates, including nitrocelluloses, were 
successfully analyzed. 

A new color te.st for tryptophane in protein hydrolysates, A. A. Alua- 
NESE and J. E. Frankston (Jou/r. Biol. Chem., 144 (^^42), No. 2, pp. 5(jS-~5f)4). — 
The protein sample was hydrolyzed by being boilc<l under a reflux for from 
20 to 22 hr. with 5 cc. of 20 percent NaOII per gram of sampl(\ The hydroly- 
zate was neutralized to pll 7 with glacial acetic acid. Silica (from slight 
distintegration of the gla.ss vessel) was filtered off and the volume of the filtrate 
adjusted so that 2 cc. contained approximately 1 mg. of tryptophan. A 2-cc. 
sample of filtrate in a colorimeter tube marked at 5 cc. was treated with 
0.3 cc. of sodium nitrite and 0.1 cc. of 10 percent acetic acid and the mixture 
shaken intermittently for 10 min. There were then added 0.3 cc. of potassium 
persulfate (1 percent), 0.5 cc. of thymol (1 percent in 95 ptneont ethanol), and 
5 cc. of a mixture of 3 parts of 40 percent trichloroacetic acid and 2 parts of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, with thorough mixing after each addition. The 
tube was immediately placed in a boiling water bath for 5 min. and cooled 
in an Ice bath for 5 min. The sample separated into two layers — an almost 
colorless aqueous layer above and a red layer of ethyl trichloroacetate below. 
All but approximately 0.3 cc. of the upper aqueous layer was then removed by a 
capillary pipette, and the colored layer was diluted to the 5-cc. mark with 
glacial acetic acid. The resulting color was read in a photoelectric colorimeter 
with a suitable filter and compared with that of a similarly treated tryptophan 
standard. 

Colorimetric microdetermination of arsenic after evolution as arsine, 

K. B. Sandell. (Univ. Minn.). (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 14 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 82-83, figs. 2).— The method described is based on the absorp- 
tion of arsine in an acid solution of mercuric chloride containing permanganate. 
Anrfne is oxidized in one step to arsenate, and arsenic can then be determined 
In the solution by adding an excess of ammonium molybdate-hydrazine sulfate 
and heating to obtain the molybdenum blue. 
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Analysis of plant extracts for chlorophylls a and b, using a commercial 
spectrophotometer, C. L. Comar. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). {Indus, and Engin. 
Ghem.y Analyt. Ed., H {19Ji2), No. 11, pp. 877-879, fig. 1). — Absorption coefficients 
for the chlorophyll components as determined on a commercially available 
photoelectric spectrophotometer of high accuracy and purity of radiation were 
successfully applied to the analysis of plant extracts for chlorophylls a and b. 

Determination of methol in oil of peppermint: Acetyl chloride as a 
reagent, B. E. Christensen and L. Pennington. (Greg. State Col.). {Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 11/ {191/2), No. /, pp. 54-55). — Acetyl chloride 
was found a quicker and simpler reagent than acetic anhydride for the acetyla- 
tion. In the method described the oil is treated with tlie acetyl chloride, the ex- 
cess of the chloride is then hydrolyzed by adding water, and the total acidity 
is determined with 0.3 n sodium hydroxide, the chloride content with silver 
nitrate (0.3 n) as precipitant and potassium chromate solution as indicator. 
The results obtained in using acetyl chloride were as accurate as those given 
by the anhydride and the analytical process was much more rapid. 

Determination of citric acid in pure .solutions and in milk by the penta- 
bromoacetoiic method, E. F. Deysiier and G. K. Holm. (U. S. D. A.). ( Indus, 

and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 14 {191/2), No. 1, pp. ^-7, figs. 2). — The authors 
discuss losses occasioned by incoinijlete broinination, volatilization of the penta- 
bromoacetone precipitate varying with the temperature of the wash water, etc., 
and conclude that “no absolute method can be prescribed for the complete re- 
covery of citric acid as pentabronioacetone under all conditions. The method 
must be standardized with respect to the conditions and products employed 
and corrections made for the losses Incurred in each case.” They describe, 
however, a procedure by the use of which aliquots of solutions containing from 
0.10 to 0.30 gm. of citric acid gave results that wore consistently within ±0.50 
percent of the theoretical values. When the quantity of citric acid was less 
than 0.10 gm. the percentage recoveries were slightly less than the value given, 
and the results were not so consistent as those obtained with the use of larger 
amounts. 

Colorimetric determination of phenothiazinc, H. L. Cupples. (U. S. 
L). A.). (Indus, and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., I 4 {191/2), No. 1, p. 53). — In 
relatively high concentrations of ]>henothiazinc the red color normally produced 
on adding bromine to the alcoholic solution may be replaced in part by a 
green compound interfering with the colorimetric determination. The experi- 
mentally controllable facrors found to favor the formation of the normal red 
color were quick addition of the bromine water with rapid stirring, addition 
of the phenothiazine solution to an excess of bromine water, and having the 
solutions warm (60® C.) when developing the color. When the solution con- 
tained plant extractives, it was necessary to allow some time for bromination 
and to make sure that bromine was present in excess. A suitable determinative 
procedure is described. 

Estimation of haemoglobin by the alkaline haematin method, J. W. 
C 1 .EG 0 and E. J. Kino {Brit. Med. Jour., No. 4263 (191/2), pp. 329-333, figs. 2).— 
Details of methods for the estimation of total hemoglobin, using hemin as a 
standard, are given, together with instructions for the preparation of standard 
solutions equivalent to 1(K) percent of the Haldane, Sahli, and Haden scales. 
The alkaline hematln method was found to give excellent results and to permit 
a quicker and more reliable determination than other methods in routine work. 

Relation of chemical analy.ses of liver to its vitamin A potency, G. S. 
Fbaps, a. R. Kemmerer, and R. Treichler. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Assoc. 
Off. Ayr. Chem., 25 (1942), No. 2, pp. 529-532) .—l^xtniets of the livers were pre- 
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pared by saponifying the tissue witli alcoholic KOH, extracting with ether, re- 
moving the ether from the extract in vacuo, taking up the residue in 95 percent 
alcohol, and filtering off the solids which separated upon standing for 2 hr. in 
an ice-salt mixture. The filtrate obtained was used for spectroanalysis and for 
biological assay. The spectrovitaniin A was determined by a method previously 
described (E. S. K., 79, p. 100), correction being made for absorption of light 
by carotenoids, and with the use of the extinction coefficient 1,600. In the bio- 
assay the growth of rats on variou.s dilutions (made with Wesson oil) of the 
filtrate was compared with growth on standard carotene solutions by a modified 
U. S. P. method for vitamin A potency. Of the IS livers (beef, calf, pork, and 
lamb) analyzed, 12 contained 45 p. p. m. or more of spectrovitaniin A, and the 
others 44 p. p. m. or less. The livers containing 45 p. p. m. or more assayed 
approximately 5 U. S. P. units i>er microgram of spectrovitaniin A. For these, 
biological potency in International Units can be calculated by the equation 
/?/=5.0 r, where lu is the number of International Units per gram, B 

is the spectrovitaniin A in parts ikt million, as found by use of the extinction 
coefficient 1,600, .and C is carotene in jiarts per million. For the livers con- 
taining less than 45 p. p. m., the factor to be used for multiplying the spectro- 
vitamin A is probably lower, but the results di<l not show definitely where the 
line should be drawn. The tentative (‘quation suggested is /a--1.5 (J. 

A polarographic characterization of nicotinic acdd and related com- 
pounds. — I, Pyridine and nicotinic acid, P. C . Tompkixs and C. L. A. Schmidt 
{Jour. Biol Cheui., JJf.J (/.T}2), Ao. ;f, pp. d). — Th(i authors find 

that use of the polarograpli cannot be rtH-omniended for the analysis of pyridine. 
If the att(Miipt be made to determiiu* pyridine i)olarogiaphically, heavily buffered 
solutions (at least 0.1 n) .should Ih‘ used. Sodium or potassium phosphate 
buffers in the pH range 0-8 proved most suitable. The p(darogrnpb may be 
used for the detcnninatioii of nicotinic acid, hut owing to the extraordinary 
effect of pH and bulTer capacity on the diffusion current constant, extreme care 
must be used in its application. The H^ at the electrode surface must lie 
iiiairitaiiied constant at all time.s during a determination. The best current- 
concentration values wore obtained in acid solutions. Although good wave.s 
could be obtained in sodium acetate, <-ilrate, and bicarbonate .solutions, the 
precision was not sutliciently high to warrant use for quantitative determina- 
tion.s. Various numerical data and observations concerning tlie beliavior of 
the two compounds in electrolysis in a dropping mercury electrode apparatus 
are recorded. 

Nicotinic acid content of cereals and cereal products: Microbiological 
method of assay, ,T. 8. Axdkkws, II. M. Boyd, and W. A. Uobtner (Indus, and 
IJngm. Chem.. Analyt. lUl, 1 'f {10'i2), Ao. 8, pp. (i6S~G66, fig. 7).— Nicotinic acid 
values obtained for cereals and cereal products by the microbiological method 
of Snell and Wright (E. S. R., 87, p. 12) varied widely, depending upon the 
type of extraction employed. Water and dilute acids wore comparable extrac- 
tion media, and alkali and stronger acids were also comparable but gave values 
about twice as high as the former extraction media. This difference was 
attributed either to the formation of growth-stimulating substances by the latter 
solvents or to the liberation of active nicotinic acid compounds by hydrolysis 
nf a less active or inactive preemsor. Recovery experiments were quantitative 
regardless of the type of extraction, thus indicating that growth-promoting sub- 
stances were not formed, since these would be expected to result in variable 
recoveries. Lengthening of the growth ijeriod in the assay procedure resulted 
in no increa.se in values, this also indicating that no stimulators were present. 
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On the other hand, results of dialysis of aipieons extracts of whole-wheat flour 
against water by means of cellophane membranes suggested that some hydro- 
lyzable factor with slower diffusion rate was prcvsenl along with “free” nico- 
tinic acid compounds. It is iM)inled out that if this is true the choice of extrac- 
tion procedure re(iuired for evaluating cereals would depJMid on the nutritional 
availability of the activity lil)erate{l by hydrolysis. T^Ih* distribution of nico- 
tinic acid in a complete set of fractions separated in the commercial milling 
of wheat was determined by microbiological assay of aqiu'ous and alkaline ex- 
tracts. Wheat germ, unlike* bran and endosperm, did not exhibit increased 
activity on alkaline hydrolysis; in this respect it n'sembled yeast and animal 
tissues. This suggested the possibility of a more* readily available form of 
nicotinic acid activity in biologically active tissues than in storage tissues 
where hydrolysis is required to liberate c*oiuplete activity. The distribution 
of nicotinic acid activity in the various milling fractions differed from that of 
thiamin and riboflavin. Concentration of nicotinic acid was greatest in the 
bran. 

Extraction and assay of nicotinic acid from aiiinial and plant tissues: 
Comparison of methods, V. II. CuKLDKLrx and U. U. Wifxiams {Indus, and 
Engin. Chrm., Annh/t. Ed., /.) Yo. tS, pp. 6*7/-0*7o). — “At the prestuit time 

some 25 methods or moditications of methods for tlie determination of nicotinic 
acid have app(*jired in the literature, and several points of controversy exist 
as to what experimental steps are to be preferred. The present paiXT is a 
leport of progress with various aspects of this problem as applied to a num- 
l)er of natural substances.” The results of the study are summarized as 
fol low's : 

‘‘Digestion of foodstuffs wTth takadiastase and papain app<*ars to liberate 
nicotini(? acid completely from a variety of materials. Enzymatic digestion 
or acid or alkaline extraction gives the same values for nicotinic acid content 
of meats and milk. Extraction of cereals with acid or alkali, or similar treat- 
ment of clear cereal extracts, giv(‘s higher nicotinic acid values than enzymatic 
liberation alone. The increases caused by acid tn‘atment of cereals or cereal 
extracts are apparently due to the iwesence in cereals of some substances other 
than trigonelline wddeh i.s convertible to nicotinic acid. The increases due to 
alkaline treatment of ctueals or cereal extracts are apparently largely due to 
the conversion of the substance mentioned [by Danii and Handler (E. S. R., 
S7, p. 14)1, but ix^rhaps partly to conversion of trigonelline into nicotinic acid. 
That the biologically active substance formed by hydrolysis of the hj'pothetical 
precursor is actually nicotinic acid is indicated by consonant determinations 
of it by both microbiological and chemical methods, provided in the latter 
case preformed color is removed prior to c*oupling w'ith metol. Whether the 
h:»i)othetical precursor substance has antii)ellagric value is unknowm.” 

Report on riboflavin, A. R. Kemmkrkk. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Assoc. 
Off. Agr. Chem., 2o No. 2, pp. This reiK>rt of the associate 

referee on riboflavin deals with an extension of collaborative work (E. S. R., 
86, p. 152) in the application of the fluoroimdric and the microbiological methods 
in the determination of riboflavin in dehydrated alfalfa meal, whole-wheat flour, 
and white flour. It appeared that the methods were satisfactory for alfalfa 
meal, a substance rich in riboflavin, but that both methods were in need of further 
improvement for satisfactory application to wheat ILmrs and i)erhaps other 
cereals. It is recommended that these two methods, tentatively adopted in 1940 
for the determination of riboflavin in yeast and dried skim milk, be adopted also 
for alfalfa. Tlie microbiological method wms also recommended for tentative 
adoption for whole-wheat flour and white flour because of the need for a method 
for this tyi)e of product, It is further recommended “that in the microbiological 
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method the effect of reducing the number of levels of the test material and stand- 
ard and increasing the number of tubes on each level be studied ; that studies on 
the microbiological method be continued in order to eliminate the effect of mate- 
rials that may enhance or inhibit the bacteria and to further improve it; that 
fluorometric methods be further studied.” 

Effect of light on riboflavin solutions: Efl’ect of sunlight on reduced 
and unreduced solutions, G. M. O’IVIaixey and C. W. Sievert {Indus, and 
Engirt. Chem., 34 {1942), No. 9, pp. 1 f H-l 1 18) extracts of defatted milk 

solids and one solution of synthetic riboflavin, each prepared iii 2 i)ercent acetic 
acid and adjusted to pll 4.n with sodium acetate, were used in these tests employ- 
ing suitably diluted aliquots, some of which were reduced with hydrosulfite solu- 
tion according to the method of Ilodson and Norris (E. S. R., 83, p. 151). Reduced 
and unreduced extracts were exposed for 30 min. to sunlight shining through a 
laboratory window. After exposure, the solutions in which the riboflavin had 
been reduced were vigorously shaken with access to air to reoxidize the riboflavin. 
Results of analyses of reduced and unroduced solutions, both before and after 
exposure to sunlight, showed that about DO percent of the riboflavin in the unre- 
duced solutions was destroyed by the exposure to sunlight, but that the destruction 
was cut to a comparatively small figure by reducing the solution with hyrlrosulfite 
before exposure*. Reduction of the riboflavin solution by the unstable hydrosulfite 
did not protect the solution when heat was api)lied, since the heat drove off the 
volatile reducing agent, and the riboflavin, reoxidized by the air, was destroyed 
upon exposure to the sunlight. 

Growth stimulants in the microbiological assay for riboflavin and pan- 
tothenic acid, J, C, Raueunfetni), A. L. Sotteu, and C. S. Boruff {Indus, and 
Engin. Ghnn., Analyt. Ed., 14 {1942), So. 8, pp. CM-611, figs. —The micro- 
biological assay procedure employed for the determination of ribotlavin was that 
of Snell and Strong (E. S. 11., 82, p. 587) and for pantothenic acid that of 
Pennington et al. (E. S. R., 85, p. 442) with slight moclifleations. Lactohacillus 


casei was used as the test organism. lUi growth response being determined by 
titer of the lactic acid produced after a 72-hr. incubation period. The extract 
was prepared by autoclaving from 0.5 to 1.0 gm. of the sample with from 25 to 35 
cc. of water for lo min, at 15 lb. pressure, cooling, and twice repeating the 


procedure with the residue separated from the supernatant fluid after centrifug- 
ing. The final residue was resuspended in distilled water, made to volume, and 
an aliquot was mixed with a corresponding aliquot of the clarified extract. ' The 
results of the riboflavin assay of the clarified water extract and of the water 
extract with solids suspended were In good agreement in the case of dried skim 
milk, alfalfa leaf meal, and one sample of liver meal. Higher riboflavin vtilues 
were obtained on meat scrap, fish meal, distillers’ dried solubles, and a second 
sample of liver meal, by assay of the extracts with solids suspended than by 
assay of the clarified extracts. The extracted residues added to the basal 
medium produced no significant Increase in growth over that of the basal 
medium. Indicating that the riboflavin had been completely extracted by the ex- 
traction procedure. In the presence of a siiboptimum amount of synthetic 
riboflavin (0.10 gg. per tul)e) certain of the extract.^, however, did exert a growth- 
promoting eff^t apporontly clue to (he preseuee of some growth-stimulatlng 
substance. Photolyzed aqueous suspeiKsions of certain of the foodstuffs and a 
number of organic compounds tested also exerted a stimulating action In the 
presence of suboptimum amounts of riboflavin. Several of the compounds were 
likewise found to exert this growth-stimulatlng effect on the micro-organism 
in the pres^ of suboptimum amounts of pantothenic acid. It is emphasized 
that this stimulating effect, when detected, may be avoided by (1) the use of 
Clarified extracts, (2) preliminary extraction of the sample with a llplde solvent, 
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or (3) inclusion of photolyzed extracts of the product in the riboflavin assay 
medium or by an alkaline- or acid-treated extract of the product in the panto- 
thenic acid assay medium. 

A simple method for the clinical estimation of ascorbic acid in whole 
blood, J. Deeny, E. T. Murdock, and J. J. Rogan {JHochem. Jour,, 36 {19^2), 
No. S-i, pp. 271-272). — The method, described as to rea^jenls, procedure, and 
calculation, is based on the fact that saturation of whole blood with CO prevents 
the oxidation of ascorbic acid when blood is hemolyzed. An advantage of the 
method is that It requires only 2 cc. of blood. 

An improved pliotomctric metliod for ascorbic acid, C. Carrutiiers {Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 14 (1042), No. 10, pp. 826-828 ). — The improved 
microphotometric method described for ascorbic acid determination was based 
upon the difference in transmission of buffered 2,()-(lichloroplieiioIindopheiiol be- 
fore and after reduction. Reduction was carried out at i)H ‘2.5-2.7 and trans- 
mission G.S-G.G. To Inhibit the interf(ueiice due to other reducing substances, 
such as glutathione and cysteine, mercuric chloride was added to the blue dye 
solution. Frequent restandardizatioii was unnecen'isary, and changes in the ascor- 
bic acid equivalency could be read directly from the transmittance-concentra- 
tion curve. 

Use of toes rather than tibiae In A. O. A. C. chick method of vitamin 
1) determination, F. D. Raikd and M. J. MacMillan (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. 
Chem., 26 (1042), No. 2, pp. 618-624, fig. 1). — Data were obtained in the course 
of routine A. O. A. 0. chi(k tests, using middle or inside toes, severed at the 
middle joint and used without cleaning away the covering tissues or removing 
the nail. The results, presented and discussed, showed that the percentage of 
ash of middle toes of chicks is a .satisfactory criterion for the interpretation 
of results by this test, and can be used as well as values for tibiae ash in 
estimating the vitamin D potency of assay oils by the A. O. A. C. method. 
“The use of toes rather than tibiae eliminates the labor and time involved in 
removing the tibiae from the chick and cleaning them of all adhering flesh, 
and it also eliminates the liuman error in removing inadequate amounts of 
flesh from some of the tibiae. In the vitamin D determination the use of toes 
makes possible the carrying out of the test without sacrificing tlie chick. 
Furthermore, it could provide several composite samples, in adiiition to the 
tibiae, for ashing from any assay group and also of following the course of 
calcification in the same chicks over varying periods of time.” 

Pectin in war-time has many uses: An important outlet for w'aste apple 
pomace, Z. I. Kertesz (Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 9 (1943), No. 1, pp. 
I, 3). — The author summarizes, in part, the numerous uses of pectin for food, 
medicinal, and other purposes, and ix)ints out that in ItMl the cider and apple 
juice producers dried for pectin manufacture less than 10 percent of the apple 
pomace which was available as a byproduct. The rest of the pomace was 
practically discarded. The utilization, to whatever extent shortages in equip- 
ment, materials, and skilled labor will permit, of this wasted source of pectin 
would help to meet the increased wartime demand. 

AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 

Basic principles of weather forecasting, V. P. Starr (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper d Bros., [1942), pp. XXVI-{-299, [pi. i], figs. 126). — The particular 
features which the author desires to bring to the fore in this textbook are 
“(1) the statement of certain forecasting principles which are now coming into 
use, and the manner of their application; (2) the introduction of more system- 
atic procedures in actual forecasting; (3) the advantage of constructing prognos- 
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tic charts for both the surface weather conditions and for the condition in the 
free atmosphere; (4) the introduction into daily forecasting of checking devices 
to insure the mutual consistency of certain features of the expected develop- 
ments.” 

Meteorology {8. Amcr. 8!ci. Cong., Washington, lOJ^O, Proc., vol. 1, pp. 291- 
pis. If, figs. 88). — In 129 contributions (abstracts or full papers in English or 
Spanish) by various authors, dilTerent phases of meteorological conditions and 
studies in North and South American countries are presented. 

Evaporation from lakes and reservoirs; A study based on fifty years’ 
[U. S.] Weather llureaii records, A. F. ]\Ikyi<r (St. Paul: Minn. Resources 
Comn., lV/f2, pp. tlJ+oO, [pis. 91], figs. [//|). — Tlie monthly and annual evapo- 
ration from lakes and reservoirs in the United States, as determined in this 
study, is preseiit(*d in map, graphic, and tabular forms for use in agriculture 
and foi*estry, for convenience in the design, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of various types of waterworks, and for use in further meteorologic 
and hydrologic studies. 

Characteristics of heavy rainfall in New Mexico and Arizona, L. II. 
Lkocold {Anier. 8ioc. Civ. Engin. Proc., 69 (/.9-}3), A’o. 2, pp. 2(),')-23Jf, figs. 5). — 
Seasonal dilTeronc(»s in storm types are characteristic of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 5Suinnu*r storms are ordinarily of small art-al extent and typically 
of high intensity rainfall in a well-defined pattern with relation to time; winter 
storms cover large areas and are usually of low intensity. Results of fre- 
quency analyses of one-day rainfalls arc here presented for all stations in the 
two States with records exce^‘ding 15 yr. The relation of rainfall fn^quency 
to geographic position and topographic relief are discussed. 

1942 dric.st year in 54-year record at State College, R. Woodburn {Miss. 
Farm Res. [Mississippi 6 {19Jf3), No. /, pp. 1, 7, figs. 2). — The 1942 rain- 

fall by months as compared with the 54-yr. av(»rage and fluctuations in rainfall 
from year to year for 3 typical months are tabulated and discus.sed. 

Hydrologic studies at the South Fork Paloiise River Demonstration 
Project, SCS-Wash-1, Pullman, Washington: Compilation of niinfall, 
run-off and soil loss from the South Fork Paloiise River, Foiirmile Creek, 
and Missouri Flat Creek, 1934-40, \V. D. Potter and S. K. Love (U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., 19 't2, SCS-TP 47, pp. [286*], pis. 17). 

Hydrologic studies at the Coon Creek Demonstration Project SCS- 
Wis-1, Coon Valley, Wisconsin: Compilation of rainfall, run-off, and 
soil loss from the Little La Crosse River and Coon Creek Watersheds, 
1934-40, W. D. roTTi*:R and S, K. Love (U. S. DcpI. Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., 
191,2, SCS-TP-4(i, pp. [308], pis. 36). 

Snow surveys and irrigation water forecasts for the Colorado River 
Drainage Basin, February 1, 1943 {V. S. Dept. Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., and 
Colorado Sta., 191,3, pp. [f]-fC). 

Snow surveys and irrigation water forecasts for the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas Drainage Basins, February 1, 1943 [U. S. Dept. Agr., Soil Conserv. 
Serv., and Colorado Sta., 191,3, pp. l/J+i^). 

Snow surveys and irrigation water forecasts for Oregon as of February 
1 and March 1, 1943 (U. S. Dept. Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., and Oregon Sta., 
1943, Feb., pp. [l]-}-16, pis. 2; Mar., pp. [l] + t3, pis. 2). 

Snow surveys and irrigation water forecasts for the Rio Grande 
Drainage Basin, February 1, 1943 (U. S. Dept. Agr., Soil Conserv. Serv., 
and Colorado Sta., 1943, pp. [f]-f-3). 

Perennial snow and glaciers, J. E. Church. (Nev. Expt. Sta. et al.). (Sci. 
Mo., 36 (1948), No. 3, pp. 211-231, figs. 17). 
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SOILS— FERTILIZERS 

[Soil investigations by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 
(l9JiZ), pp. 15-16). — Factors affecting the availability and ellioiency of ferti- 
lizer’s are discussed by J. R. Cooper. 

[Soil investigations by the Oklahoma Station] (Oklahoma *SVr/. Bicn. Rpt. 
IDJfl-lfZ, pt. 7, pp. 6, 16-17, IS, 10, ftps. 3). — Iiivestigatinns are lu-icfly r(*vie\ved 
on the value of a livestock system of farming f«)r maintaining soil fertility and 
the effect of rainfall on soil crust formatio!i and suggestions on cultivation for 
obtaining the best results under conditions of soil crust. 

Physical land conditions in Chariton County, Missouri, D. C. Maxwkix. 
(Coop. Mo. Kxi)t. Sta.). (li. S. Dept. Apr., Soil Oonserr. Sere., Blips. Land 
Survey No. 25 (lOJtZ), pp. 56, fips. 13, waps [02]). — Results of a detailed soil 
and erosion survey. 

Soil-iiioi.sture conditions and phenomena in frozen soils, A. R. C. Andkr- 
soN, J. K. Flktciikk, ami N. K. Edlkfskn. (rniv. Calif.). (Awer. Geophys. 
Union Trans., 23 (101/2), pt. 2, pp. 356-16^/, fiys. 1/). — A basic treatment of the 
thermodynamic theory involved in the interpretation of .soil -moisture phenomena 
in frozen soils. 

Determination of the losses of moisture by evaporation from soils in 
a \vater.shed-area, A. II. IIkndrickson. (Vniv. Calif.). (Amer. Geophys. 
Union Trans., 23 (101/2), pt. 2, pp. 1/71-1/1'/). — A di.sciission of methods and factors 
involved in deh'nnining tin* moisture evaporatod from wat(*r.sh<Ml areas. 

Investigations in erosion control and reclamation of eroded land at the 
Red Plains Conservation E.vperiinent Station, Guthrie, Okla., 19;i0-40, 
li. A. Danifx, II. M. Elwetx, and M. R. Cox. (Coop. Okla. Expt. St a.). lU. S 
Dept. Ayr., Tech. Bui. S37 (tOl/3), pp. 0'/, fiys. ['/.s’l). — The fn-st of a series of 
reports intended to cover the first decad<» of Investigational work at the 10 
original soil erosion exi)(‘riment stations. Results of exi)erimenls in methods 
of erosion control ar(» given for plats of varioiN sizes, individual terraces, and 
terraced and imtural watersheds under different conditions of vegetative cover, 
cultivation, cropping .system, or terrace design, and the comparative effectiveness 
of these comlitions was determined by measured soil and water los.ses, crop 
yields, and observations. The investigational results are interpreted in relation 
to their application to the Red Plains area. Detailed data for the various 
conditions are presented in tabular form in the appendix. 

Strip cropping for war production, H. E. Towkr and II. II. (tARdnkr (U. 8. 
Dept. Ayr., Farmers' Bui. 1010 (101/3), pp. ll-\-'/6, fiys. 36). — Strip cropping 
methods are described and illustrated by four regions in the United States — The 
Northeastern and North Central States, the Southeastern and West Gulf States, 
the Great Plains, and the far West. This publication .supersedes Farmers' 
Rulletiii 1776 (E. S. R., 77, p. 864). 

The farmer and his soil have volunteered, C. E. Millar (Miehiyan Sta. 
Quart. Bui., 25 (101/3), No. 3, pp. 100-203). — Such lmporta.nt points in soil 
management as proper tillage, use of manure and fertilizers, what crops to 
fertilize, use of greeii-manure crops, and the value of lime are di.scussed. 

Soil fertility level as it influences plant nutrient composition and con- 
sumption, R. E. Lucas, G. I). Scarseth, and D. II. Siklino (Indiana Sta. Bui. 
468 (101/2), pp. 4^f 7). — Nitrogen, phosphate, potash, magnesium, and cal- 

cium were determined for corn, wheat, oats, alslke and red clover, soybeans, 
timothy, and lespedeza grown on long-time soil fertility plats located on Crosby, 
Bedford, and Clermont silt loams for 3 con.secutive years. Detailed data on 
the chemical composition of the crops grown are given in the appendix. 
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The data show that for the long-time fertility plats about 70 percent of the 
added phosphorus is recovered by the crops in a 4-yr. rotation of wheat, hay, 
corn, and soybeans on limed plats of Clermont and Bedford silt loam soils, 
while on the iinlimed plat in both soils only about HO percent of the phosphate Is 
recovered. Unfertilized Crosby soil contributed about 20 lb. of phosphate per 
acre annually to the crop. The average annual amount of potash contributed 
to crops on unfertilized Bedford, Clermont, and Crosby silt loam was around 
20, 25, and 30 lb. per acre, respectively. After about 20 yr. of treatment, 
differences in the composition of the soil with respect to phosphate and potash 
were not great. 

The authors point out that soil series, soil treatments, and seasons influence 
greatly the percentage of plant nutrients in farm crops, and that straw and 
stover vary more in composition than the grain and should be used when 
determining plant-nutrient levels. They suggest that a selective translocation 
of plant nutrients, particularly at maturity, accounts for the even composition 
of the grain. 

Chlorpicrin as a factor in the mobilization of soil nutrients, A. M. 
ScHOiiEPEiar/NiKovA and V. (hiERKMisovA (Lnrraridc Log, 5 No. 2, pp. 

32~/f9, figs. 12). — A translation from the Russian. 

Effect of soil and pent adnii\'ture.s on the growth of plants in quartz 
sand, V. L. Gile iind 1. C. Feustel. (TJ. S. D. A.). {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.], 
66 (1943), No. 2, pp. 49-6^}). — Additional data (E. .S. R., S2, p. 505) are pre- 
sented on the effect of soil and peat mixtures with quartz sand in an attempt 
to explain the beneflcial response previously obtained from mixtures of pure 
quartz and soil. The beneficial effect of a soil admixture with quartz sand is 
reported as being due to tlie buffer capacity of the soil and the iron provided 
by the soil. The authors also point out the importance of determining the 
reaction in the immediate vicinity of the growing root instead of in the entire 
growth medium. 

Soil tests and soil fertility discussed: ‘Salvage manure’ is war-vital 
slogan now, R. Gardner {Colo. Farm Bui. [Colorado 8ta.], 5 (1943), No. 1, 
pp. 11-10). — A popular pre.sentation of factors to be considered in obtaining the 
maximum benefit from fertilizers and manures for increased production. Chemi- 
cal soil tests are discussed In relation to obtaining more efficient use of fertilizers. 

Utilization of fertilizers during 1943, W. B. Andrews {Miss. Farm Res. 
[Mississippi 8ta.], 6 (1943), No. 1, pp. i, 8). — The author discusses the shortage 
of nitrogen for farm production because of the demands for war purposes and 
emphasizes the importance of using available nitrogen so that it will contribute 
most to winning the war and to farm profit. 

Nitrogen content of miscellaneous waste materials, A. L. Prince and F. E. 
Bear {New Jersey Stas. Cir. 450 (1942), pp. 4)- — Because of the demands for 
nitrogen for ammunition, the authors point out the importance of utilizing differ- 
ent natural materials and waste products that have a fertilizer value. As a 
guide for determining the value of various potential fertilizer materials, average 
analyses are given on fertilizer constituents in D manures, 11 humuslike materials, 
15 crop materials, and 15 miscellaneous wastes. 

Chemical composition of sewage sludges, with particular reference to 
their phosphoric acid contents, W. Rudolfs and H. W. Qehm (New Jersey 
Stas. Bui. 699 (1942), pp. J5).--The authors find that the value of various 
types of sewage sludge as a subgrade fertilizer or soil builder cannot be deter- 
mined by chemical analyses alone, but must be judged by the results it produces. 
Sludgea Me not balanced plant foods but contain major and minor mineral ele- 
ments, grtlwth-promotlng substances, and a varying amount of organic matter. 
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The average total phosphoric anhydride content of sludge varies with the type 
of sewage treatment from about 1.5 to 4.6 percent. Digested sludge contains 
more phosphoric acid than plain seUled sludge. Activated and humus tank 
sludge have greater percentages of phosi)horic anhydride than settled sludge, and 
digested chemical sludge has the highest phosphoric anhydride content. Chemi- 
cal treatment does not increase the insoluble phosphoric acid. The method of 
dewatering affects the pho.sphoric anhydride content of the sludges. Activated 
and plain settled sludges have higher volatile matter contents and greater mois- 
ture-holding capacities than digested sludges. 

Phosphate and lime for pasture, II. W. Hknnktt (Mias. Farm Res. [Mis- 
sissippi 8ta.], 6 (lOJfS), No. /, pp. i, 7, ftff. 1). — This popular article brings out 
the beiu‘ficial effect of moderate applications of phosphorus and small quantities 
of lime for increasing pasture returns on sandy, silt, or clay soils. 

The influence of neutralizing acid-forming fertilizers with dolomitic 
limestone on the response of cotton to potash, .T. G. Futral and J. J. Skin- 
ner. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Georgia 8ta. Bui. 22S (li)^2), pp. lo). — Seven soil 
types were included in a comparative study of acid- v. non-acid-forming fertilizers, 
the non-acid-forming fertilizers having been neutralized with dolomitic limestone. 
The effect of the dolomitic limestone on potash availability was determined with 
cotton. Fertilizers containing dolomitic limestone gave larger yields of cotton 
than acid-forming fertilizers on Cecil fine sandy loam, Clarksville gravelly loam, 
and Norfolk and Appling sandy loam soils. Only a small increase in yield re.sulted 
from non-acid-formlng fertilizers over acid-forming on Orangeburg, Tifton, and 
Greenville sandy loams. Using dolomitic limestone to neutralize acid-forming 
fertilizers resulted in practically the same increase in yield without regard to 
the potash content of the fertilizer. The authors thus conclude that neutralizing 
acid-forming fertilizers with dolomitic limestone does not materially affect the 
crop’s response or requirement for potash. 

The pH values and linie-rcqulrements of 20 New Jersey soils, F. E. Bear 
and S. J. Torn (Neto Jersey Stas. Cir. ^6 (19Jf2), pp. 15, figs. 2). — Tabular in- 
formation on pll, lime requirement, and calcium-storing capacity Is presented for 
20 of the most widely distributed tyi)es of .soil in New Jersey. Selected soil types 
were studied to determine soil pH before and after applying lime and at weekly 
intervals following an application of 4,000 lb. of limestone per acre. The rela- 
tive effects of equivalent amounts of different liming materials was determined 
with Dutchess shale loam .soil from changes in pH value. 

Inspection of commercial fertilizers, H. U. Kraybill et al. (Indiana Sta. 
Cir. 275 (1942), pp. 79, fig. 1 ). — This publication presents the usual analyses and 
statistical data on fertilizers as required by the Indiana fertilizer law. 

Inspection of commercial fertilizers and agricultural lime products, 
P. H. Smith bt al. (Massachusetts Sta. Control Ser. Bui. II 4 (1942), pp. 4S). — 
This report covers both mixed fertilizers and separate sources of nitrogen com- 
pounds, phosphates, and potassium salts, as well as liming materials and gypsum. 
The 1942 inspection analysis data for each of the.se products are recorded. 

AaRICULTUEAL BOTANY 

Growth of bacteria in an iron-free medium, W. S. Waring and C. H. 
Werkman. (Iowa State Col.). (Arch. Biochem., 1 (1942), No. 2, pp. 303-310, 
fig. 1 ). — An Fe-deficient medium is described which produces cells of certain 
bacterial species very deficient in Fe. 

The cytology of bacteria, I. M. Lewis (Chron. Bot., 7 (1942), No. 6, pp. 249- 
250 ). — A review of recent work. 
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The biochemistry of autotrophic bacteria: The metabolism of Thiobacil- 
liis thiooxidaiis in the absence of oxidizable sulfur, G. A. LePaoe. (Wis. 
Expt. Sta.). {Arch. Biochvm., 1 {19^^), No. 2, pp. 255-262). 

p-Aminobcnzoic acid, a growth factor for Acetobacter suboxydaiis, J. O. 
Lampen, L. a. Undkrkofeer, and W. II. FetersoxN. (rniv. Wis. and Iowa State 
Col.). {Jour. Biol. Chcm., 1^,6 {m2), No. 1, pp. 277-27H). 

Zygosaccharomyces acidifacieiis: A new acetifying yeast, W. J. Nicker- 
son, Jr. {Mycolotjin, J5 {19 '/J), No. 1, pp. 66-78, fiya. //). — Z. acidifacivtis n. sp., 
a yeast found in apparently pun* culture in domestic* red wine turning sour, is 
described. 

Distribution of antagoni.stic fungi in nature and their antibiotic action, 
S. A. Waksman and E. S. Horning. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). {.^fl/(‘olo(Jia, 35 {19//3), 
No. /, pp. J/7-65, flf/s. 7 ). — Preliminary to this systematic survey of antagonistic 
fungi, methods were develoi>ed for tlu‘ir rapid isolation from soils, manures, 
composts, and other natural substratt‘s. No ])reYioiis enrichment of the soil 
with bacteria proved necessary. After first establishing their antagonistic nature 
on solid media, these fungi were grown in Ihpiid media and their activities 
further studied. IJnd(*r the exi>erimental conditions some produced antagonistic 
substances rapidly; others showed only limited antibiotic activities. The various 
antagonistic fungi thus isolated and tested were found to belong to a number of 
distinct taxonomic groipis, thus far nine having been recognized. Some of the 
groups belonging to Aspcrf/illufi and the green Pcnicillium were i)artlcularly ac- 
tive; oth<*rs, like (Jiuetoiuium and the P. Uitrum group, had considerable activity; 
still others, such as siK*cit\s of Fumrium and Vcphalonporinut, had very little. 
One of the most ttctive, the A. fuwiffatua group, was studied in d(*tail, since its 
strains appeared to differ from all other antagonistic fungi thus far reported. 
The substance isolated, described, and tentatively designated “fumigacin,” i>os- 
ses.ses antibacterial iiroin'rties typical of the antii)iolic group, viz, it is selective 
in action. An interesting ix'culiarity is that it provt'd more active against 
HariUus rni/coUh.s than against B. auhtilis, whereas other antibiotic substances 
tested against tlu*s(* bacteria exhibited the reverse effect. There are 16 refer- 
ences. 

Germination of ergot, A. R. Bosk {Cur. Svi. [India], 11 {191/2), No. 11, p. 
1/39, fig. J). — Germination of .sclerotia of Clarircps purpurra on most sand in 
Petri dishes is report(*d, and the iK)Ssibility of laboratory production of medicinal 
ergot suggested. 

Palmelra.s na Bahia do geiiero Cocos [Palms of the genus Cocos in Bahia, 
Brazil], G. Bonuak {Inst. Cent. Foment o Eeon. Bahia, Bol. 1/ {1939), pp. 19, 
pis. 12). 

Importancia economica das palmeiras nativas do genero Cocos nas zonas 
seccas do interior bahiano [Economic importance of palms of the genus 
Cocos in the dry regions of the interior of Bahia], G. Bondar {Inst. Cent. 
Foniento Econ. Bahia, Bol. 5 {1939), pp. 16, pis. 5). 

Palmeiras do genero Cocos e de.scrl^ao de diias especies novas [Palms 
of the genus Cocos, with descriptions of two new species], G. Bondar 
(Inst. Cent. Fomento Eeon. Bahia, Bol. 9 (191/1), pp. [/], pis. 13). 

Penffo, Cnidoscolus inarcgravli Polh.; Novo recurso oleifero da Bahia 
[A new source of oil in Bahia], G. Bondar (Inst. Gent. Fomento Ficon. Bahia, 
Bol. 12 (191/2), pp. 16, pis. 1/).~~A contribution on this ouphorbiaceous tree of 
Brazil, including data on its taxonomy and identification, and on the culinary and 
industrial (drying) ijossi bill ties of the oil from its seed. 

Las gramfneas argentinas del genero Echinochloa [Argentine grasses 
of the genus Echinochloa], R. MabtInez Crovetto (Rev. Argentina Agron., 
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9 (1942) t No. 4i PP‘ S10-S42, 8). — A taxonomic study of the six Argentine 

species and their varieties, with a key. 

The grasses of Nova Scotia, VV. G. Dore and A. E. Roland (Nova Scotian 
Inst. Sci. Proc., 20 (1941-42) y No. 4* PP- l'17-288y figs. 84). — This is a systematic 
treatment of the Grumineae, with identilication keys and notes on characteristics, 
nomenclature, and distribution of the 121 spe<*ies of the Province. Diagrams 
illustrating the essential parts of the inflorescence and ligule region, and distri- 
butional mai>s, are included for most species. 

A proposed taxonomic change in the tribe Maydeae (family Gramineae) , 
U. G. Reeves and P. C. Manoei^jdorp. (Tex. Expt. Sta. et al.). (Amer. Jour. 
Bot.y 29 (1042) y No. 10, pp. SJo-HH). — As a result of this study Zca and Euchlacna 
are considered congeneric, and two species are transferred from the latter as 
Z. nwxicana and Z. pcrcnnis n. combs. A revised characterization of Zca is 
presented. 

State floras of the United States, S. F. Blake. (U. S. D. A.). (Cliron. 
Hot., 7 (1942)y No. 6. pp. 258-261, fig. /). — This list, annotated and summarized 
in a map, is extracted from the larger work previously noted (E. S. R., 88, 
p. 169.) 

Mycorhizae associated with some Colorado flora, \V. D. Thomas, Jr. (Colo. 
State Col.). (Phyiopatliologn, S3 (194S)y No. 2, pp. 144-140, fig. 1). — Through 
this study of certain members of the Colorado flora (about 116 species in 43 
families), their mycorliizas were classified into four main forms. (1) Ecto- 
trophic forms appeared only on trees and shrubs, with the coralloid tyiK> pre- 
dominating and the hall type oc(*urring exclusively on the Betulaceae. (2) 
Ectendotrophic mycorhizas were rare, appearing only on the roots of trees and 
shrubs. (3) Of the endotrophic forms, the pelotou type was found most often 
and vesicles were also common, whereas arbusculos were rare. Endotrophic 
mycorhizas were not observed in roots of trees or shrubs. (4) Pseudomycor- 
hlzas appeared almost exclusively in the Pinaceae. Mycorhizas were found on 
both humus and sandy soils. Except for those in the Orchidaceae, they appeared 
only in gyinnosperms and dicotyledons, at elevations of 5,000-11,500 ft., and 
most abundantly at 7,500-1 0,5(K) ft. 

Serological studies of the root-nodule bacteria. — 11, Strains of Uhizobium 
trifolii, J. M. Vincent (Linn. Sor. N. S. Walc.^, Proc., 67 (1042) y pt. 1-2, pp. 
H2-S6). — A detailefl serological study was made of 6 strains of H. trifolii, and 
tests with these and 32 other strains indicated that, as with R. rncliloti, wider 
grouping is possible on a flagellar than on a somatic basis, the latter being 
more strain-specific. Twelve strains posses.sed neither of the H antigens postu- 
lated, but of these 4 gave 0 reaction. Eight strains, though reacting with the A 
type of flagellar antibody, failed to react with any of the sera for O. At least 
10, probably 11, groups were recognizable, and of these the one reacting with 
A. II, was the largest clearly defined. In all, this group contained 10 strains 
collected from 5 plant species growing in widely separated areas. No rela- 
tionship was evident bebveeu a host species and the serological grouping of the 
strain isolated from it. 

Vitamin deficiencies of twelve fungi, W. J. Robbins and R. Ma (Arch, 
niochem.., 1 (1942), No. 2, pp. 219-220, fig. 1). — When Ceratostomclla sp., C. 
leptographioideSy C. paradowa, Chalaropsis thielavioides (three isolates), Polg- 
porus versicolor, Pholiota adiposa, Stereuni murrayU, Schi::ophyllum commune, 
Sclcrotinia isolates from Opuntia and eggplant, and Claviceps purpurea were 
grown In a basal mineral-dextrose medium plus asparagine and supplemented 
with thiamine, pyridoxine, and biotin singly and in all combinations, nine 
showed partial or complete deficiencies for one or more of the vitamins and 
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three showed no response to any of them but grew better in a malt medium 
^han In the above basal medium. 

Vitamin deficiencies of Ceratostomella and related fnngi, W. J. Robbins 
and R. Ma {Amer. Jour. Bot., 29 {1042), No, 10, pp. 835-843, figs. S).—Ot the 
13 siiecles of Ceratostomella tested with respect to thiamine, pyrldoxine, and 
biotin, 11 suffered from complete or partial deficiencies for one or more of them 
and 6 grew markedly better in a basal medium supplemented with malt than 
with the three vitamins. 

On the loss of vitamin Ba from yeast during dissimilation, T. J. H. Stier 
and O. F. MacIntyre {Jour. Cell, and Compar. Physiol., 20 {1942), No. 3, pp. 
385-392, figs. 2). 

Polar and apolar transport of auxin in woody stems, J. Oserkowsky. 
(Univ. Calif.). {Amer. Jour. Bot., 29 {1942), No. 10, pp. S58-86*(?).— Nonresting 
woody apple and pear twigs often contain free-diffusible auxin; resting twigs 
rarely yield it in measurable amounts. In nonresting twigs the movement of 
such auxin in the direction of the long axis is mostly or entirely polar and 
basipetal. In resting twigs native auxin externally applied through agar 
blocks was transported basii)etally but no measurable transport could be de- 
tected in the opposite direction. With indoleacetic acid similarly applied in 
varying concentrations, basipetal transport was evident in 26 of 34 tests; signifi- 
cant acropetal transport, in 6 of the 34. Translocation of the acid in sections 
of resting apple and pear twigs involves two simidtaneous processes, polar and 
apolar transport, the former operating only basipetally and presumably via 
living cells. The polar transport which operates both basipetally and acro- 
petally is probably a diffusion via cell walls and liimina of dead cells, but this 
process is modified by “fixation” or destruction of auxin along its diffusion 
[)ath. Basipetal transport of indoleacetic acid and native auxin in these twigs 
takes place in both bark and wood. “Available evidence does not indicate that 
cambium accounts for tlie bulk of basipetal transport of auxin, if it is involved 
in it at all.” 

Comparative activity of synthetic auxins and derivatives, G. S. Avery. 
Jk., j. Berger, and B. Siialucha {Bot. (Jaz., 104 {1942), No. 2, pp. 281-281 ). — 
The activities of indoleacetic, indolebutyric, naphthaleneacetic, dichlorophen- 
oxyacetic, and naphthoxy acetic acids and certain derivatives were compared on 
deseeded oats coleoptiles (both Intact and decapitated). The detailed results 
are presented. 

The effect of colaiiiiiic on growth and protoplasmic streaming iii Avena. 
B. M. Sweeney {Amcr. Jour. Bot., 29 {1942), No. 10, pp. 193-191, fig. 1 ). — ^As 
far as known, there is no substance in animals comparable to the plant auxins, 
but extracts of animal tis.sues contain substances inhibitory to growth of animal 
(ells in tissue culture. One of these suhstances, col amine, was found to retard 
the rate of streaming on 4-day-old oats coleoptiles, but only at very high con- 
centrations (1, €00-10,000 mg. per liter). From the further data presented it is 
concluded tliat colamine acts by making temporarily unavailable a substance 
necessary to the action of auxin, possibly a 4-C acid. 

Histological responses of Vicia faba to indoleacetic acid, B. F. Falser 
{Bot. Qaz., 104 {1942), No. 2, pp. 243-263, figs. 23). — Histologically, every paren- 
chymatous tissue became active to some (»xtent in the development of the 
tumor Induced, vascularization of derived tissues was somewhat extensive, root 
Induction was uncommon under the conditions imposed, and the occasional 
polypMUft nuclei were somewhat more numerous in the treated stems. Detailed 
r^ei^lafeftre described. There are 28 references. 

> !•»»*<» content of maize kernels during ontogeny, from plants of varying 
heterotic vigor, G. S. Avery, Jr., J. Berger, and B. Siialucha {Afner. Jour, 
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^ 0 ^., 29 (1942) t No. 9i pp. 765-772^ figs. 5). — From Country Gentleman, Golden 
Cross Bantam, a number of pedigreed inbred and hybrid lines, and also from 
polyploid corn plants, the kernels were harvested at intervals during their 
development, fnn) and precursor auxins were extracted by an alkaline hy- 
drolysis method, and the extracts were assayed by the Avena technic. At 
pollination time the total auxin present in corn kernels was extremely small, 
but immediately after pollination the content increased very rapidly, a peak 
being reached in 1-3 weeks. From the peak to the dormant stage there was 
a marked drop in auxin content characteristic of all varieties studied. No re- 
lationship was apparent between vegetative vigor of hybrids and amount of 
auxin stored in their kernels. No fixed relationship was found between the 
amounts of precursor and free auxin, except that the former always constituted 
the major portion of the total obtainable at any one time, ('orn kernels with 
sugary endosperm wore consistently higher in total auxin than those with 
starchy endosperm. Exploratory experiments with immature kernels of diploid 
and tetraploid corn also failed to reveal any relationship between polyploidy 
and the amount of auxin stored in the kernels. 

Auxin and caliiics in seedlings from X-rayed seeds, G. F. Smith and H. 
Kkrstcn (Amcr. Jour. Bot., 29 {t942). No. 9, pp. 785-791, figs. 5).— The detailed 
results here given of a study of the correlation between X-ray-induced modifi- 
cations and the conditions of auxin and calines in darkroom-germinated pea 
seedlings from seeds given X-ray treatments appear to indicate that the general 
types of X-ray-Induced structural modifications thus far described for plants 
can be explained on the basis of growth-factor destruction or transport in- 
hibition. It is believed there is no evidence to date supporting the view that 
growth inhibitors are synthesized by X-ray irradiation. 

Growth hormones as related to the Slotting and development of fruit 
in Nicotiana tahaoum, R. lil. IMtjir (.imer. Jour. Hot., 29 (1942), No. 0, pp. 716-' 
720). — Direct measurements of diffusible growth substances on styles and ovaries 
showed considerable quantities in portions of a pollinated but very little or 
none in an unpoHinatod pistil, the concentration being closely related to the 
extent of penetration of the pollen tubes into the style and fertilization result- 
ing in the release of large amounts in the ovary. These data are considered 
in relation to the hypothesis advanced to explain the initiation of fruit develop- 
ment by pollination. Extraction of pollen grains and pollen tubes did not indi- 
cate them to be the source of the growth hormones. It is suggested that pollen 
tubes may secrete an enzyme able to liberate growth substances from inactive 
combinations in the style and ovary. Growth substancqs released in the 
fertilized ovary move downward through the pedicel and prevent abscission 
of the pistil by inhibiting development of the abscission layer. They are also 
probably concerned in development of the conducting elements through which 
food materials move into the growing ovary. There are 19 references. 

Species differences with respect to water absorption at low soil tem- 
peratures, P. J. Kramer (Awer. JoU7\ Bot., 29 (1942), No. 10, pp. 828-832. 
figs. 2). — Studying collard, cotton, watermelon, sunflower, privet, elm, and red, 
white, loblolly, and slash pines, absorption was reduced in all, but more in 
species normally growing in warm soil than in those growing at least part of 
the year in cold soil. Species differences presumably result chiefly from low 
temperature effects on the viscosity and permeability uf the root protoplasm. 
Reduction of water absorption from cold soil is of considerable ecological and 
practical Importance, since it often produces winter injury and even affetis the 
growth of greenhouse plants, 
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Relative drouglit resistance of seedlin^i^s of doiiiinaiit prairie grasses, 
I. M. Muetxer and J. E. Weaver. (Univ. Nebr. et al.). (Ecology, 23 (19Jt2), 
yo, /t, pp. 387-398, figs. 5). — In mixed plantings of 14 species tested at ordinary 
siiininer temperatures only a few plants — all short grasses — survived where 
drought was most critical. With the results of exposure to both soil and 
atmospheric drought considered, BouieJoua graciliH proved most resistiint, other 
si)ecies in decreasing order of resistance being Buchloe dactyloides, Bouteloud 
hirsuta, ^poroholns aspcr. B. ciirtipcndula, Stipa comata, Andropogon sco- 
parius, A. furnitns, Panicum virgatum, Borghastnnn 7iufans, Stipa spartea, 
Koclcria crlstata, Elymus (miadcnsis. and Agropyron sniifJiii. In general, 
species characteristic of uplands or normally occurring westward in mixed 
prairie were more resistant, and those in lowlands or true prairie less so. 

On diurnal variations in the mineral content of tlie leaf of the cotton 
plant, E. Phillis and T. G. Masox (Ann. Bot. [lAmdon], n. scr., 0 (/.9j2), Eo. 
33, pp. Jt37-JfJt2, figs. 2). — When samples of heaves were collided over a 90-hr. 
period and their dry weighLs, water, and mineral contents determined, well- 
marked diurnal changes in all these values were found. These results are in 
harmony with the view that the mineral elements enter the leaf in the wood 
and (except for Ga) are exported from it into the phloem. Interiiretatimi of 
the results is complicate<l by mineral lo.sses caused by dew. 

The use of radioactive phosphorus in translocation studies, R. N. Colwell. 
(Fniv. Calif.). (Anirr. Jour. Bot., 39 i/9',3), AV/. 10, pp. 798-807, figs. 9).— 
Methods described enable the rapid longitudinal movement of the radioactive 
V to be limited to the phlocnn and studied by radioantographs and the Geiger 
counter. Studies on the rate and direction of transport and th<‘ localization 
of radioactive P under various conditions showed that when this indicator is 
restricted to the phloem its movement is correlated with food movement in the 
jdaiit. Tliere are 20 references. 

The unautolyzable protein of Aspergillus sydowi, N. Bohonos, D. W. 
Woolley, and W. H. Peterson. (Wi.s. Expt. Sta.). (Arch. Biochem., t (19', 3), 
Xo. 2, pp. 319-321,). 

Nicotine synthesis in excised tobacco roots, R. F. Dawson. (Univ. Mo.). 
(Anicr. Jour. Bot., 39 (191,2), No. 10, pp. 813-815) . - in contrast to all other 
organs, the roots were found to manufacture nicotine in appreciable amounts 
as growth occurred. The bulk thus produced was not retained within the roots 
but was excreted into the external medium wlau’e it accumulated. This eom- 
liletes the proof (E. S. U., Sd, p, 6(r») for the localization of the nicotine syn- 
thetic mechanism in tobacco roots. 

Physiological studies in plant mitritioii. — Xlll, Experiments with barley 
on defoliation and shading <»f the ear in relation to sugar metabolism, 
H. K. Archbold (Ann. Bot. [London], n. .sc/., 6 (191,2), No. 23, pp. 1187-531, 
figs. 12).— In further studies of Ihi.s general subject (E. S. R., 88, p. 171), ear 
shading and defoliation of barley gr(»wn under partial N deficiency were ap- 
plied on four occasions at weekly intervals, the first at GO and the last at 81 
days after sowing. The treatments given were (1) defoliation, (2) defoliation 
plus flag-leaf sheath removal, (3) shading the ear, and (2) and (3) combined. 
The effects on stems and sheaths were confined to alterations in the sugar level, 
and there was no break-down of residual dry weight to supply assimilation 
deficiencies. Sugar levels are, therefore, the simple resultant of production 
and utilization of assimilate and are not complicated by production of sugar 
from insoluble reserves. Plants treated at low sugar levels failed to store 
sugar in the stems normally, but tho.se treated at high sugar levels lost sugar 
gt Dig normal rate. It is concluded that sugar stored in the stems and sheaths 
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Is a reserve and not available for later conversion to starch in the ear, but it is 
lost from the stem by respiration and other metabolic processt's not involviFij? 
translocation. 

Defoliation alone reduced the number of ears maturiiif; but not the size of 
ear or grain. Early removal of the ilag-leaf .sheath reduced grain size, l)ut 
late removal had no effect. The sugar level in the stem was greatly rcMluced 
by defoliation, and it is thus .suggested that assimilation by the leaves is the 
source of stem sugar. Shading the ears rediu'ed ear size but failed to affect 
the number produced. Stem .sugars .suffered only a small reduction, so that 
the shaded ears were able to utilize only a small part of the material which 
would otherwi.se have appeared as sugar in the stcm.s. The carbohydi'ales of 
the ear are thus entirely supplied by directly assimilated material, translocated 
immediately from the various organs (calculated proportions given). Limita- 
tion of ear size l)y N shortage is believed to account for the small leaf contribu- 
tion, the as.similate appearing instead as sugar, and leading to the high levels 
characteristic of N deticiency. If this is true, then the stems afford more 
acce.ssible supplies of assimihite than the leaves. There are 22 refc^naices. 

Influence of i»xygen tension on respiration, fernientation, and growth in 
wheat and rice, D. L. Taylor {Amcr. Jour. Bot., 2i) (7.97/2), A'o. 9, pp. 
figs. 9). — In the absence of (L, germination in rice was reduced less than 10 
percent below that in air and oc(‘urred at more than half the normal rate, but 
wheat failed to germinate at all. Manonietric measurements indicated that 
when the respiration rate was expressed in terms of (H)., evolved per milligram 
of dry weight of embryo i>er hour, intact rice se<Milings had 87 percent asi 
great activity in air as wheat seedlings. IIowev(u\ per .seedling in air, the 
CO^ output of rice was 48 percent as rapid as that of wheat. Oxygen uptake 
by l)oth was partially inhibited by sodium azide and UO, indicating at least a 
jiartial dependence on cytoclirome oxidase. In absence of Os, rit*e sei'dlings 
evolved CX)., 1.5 times as rapidly as in air; wheat, (uily al)out 50 percent. It 
may be concluded that the superiority of rice over wheat in ability to germinate 
and grow in very low ().> tensions depends on ii> p»)Ssession of a highly func- 
tional fermentation .system which more than compensates for a respiration 
system even weaker than that of wheat. 

Meyerhof quotients iM)inted to a strong Pasteur effect in rice and a very 
weak one in wheat. Calculations indicated that for every hexose molecule 
u.sed in respiration by rice .seedlings, about four hexo.se molecules that would 
have been destroyed in the alKsence of O 2 w(*re pr(*servt*d as respirable sub- 
strate. With reduction in tension there appeart'd to be a rapid decrease 
in rate of total energy liberation, .so (hat under coinphde anaerobiosis the rate 
for rice was one-sixth that in air and the rate for wheat one-tifteenth that in 
air. Under low O., concentrations, where rice exhibitiMl greater germination 
and growth than wheat, it also liberattMl more energy in fermentation. It is 
suggested as possible that, in promoting growth, energy released anaerobically 
in fermentation may be more efticiently used than energy liberated in oxidative 
respiration. 

Using excised parts of wheat and rice seedlings, it was found that 65-^5 
percent of the total CO., output at any 0„ tension was contributed by the 
embryo. The endosperm in rice made up a larger fraction of the weight of 
the seed than in wheat, and it accountoil for a corr si)ondingly higher per- 
centage of tlie total CO.^ evolution. Growth' studies indicated that rice is more 
tolerant of alcohol than wheat. Some utilization of alcohol as a substrate 
for aerobic re.spiration was noted in both seedlings. Certain implications as 
to substrate utilization and effects of metabolic products are briefly discussed. 
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The methods used are described, and detailed results are presented. There 
are 59 references. 

Photosynthesis and respiration in sugar beet as influenced by the staple 
element of root nutrition, G. P. Ustenko (Compt. Rend, (Dok,) Acad, 8ci, 
V, R, 8, 8,, n, ser,, 32 (lOJil), No, 9, pp, 658-660 ) .—When leaves on the plant 
were wetted with solutions of nutrient salts the photosynthetic rate was in 
all cases increased, N proving most effective when applied during the period 
of intensive leaf formation and K when sugar was accumulating most rapidly 
in the root. Using the same salts, injection of solutions of NH 4 NO 3 and 
CaiHgPO^)^ solutions into severed leaves or immersing the petioles therein 
favored photosynthesis, whereas KCl caused a considerable reduction. Only in 
attached leaves did KCl favor photosynthesis; in detached leaves the reduc- 
tion therein was greater with increase in amount of salt applieil. When the 
other salts were present in sufficient amounts (as in attached leaves), KCl 
increased the photosynthetic rate. Wlierever photosynthesis increased from 
wetting the leaves with nutrient salt solutions the yields were also augmented, 
though not in direct proportion. 

Some effects of the drug colchicine on cell division, J. G. Hawkes {Jour, 
Oenet,, 44 {1942), No. i, pp, 11-22, pi. 1, figs. In onion seedlings the 
spindle mechanism was inhibited by colchiciiie during mitosis but recovered its 
normal function after mild treatment. The only cytological effect was appar- 
ently on those stages where the spindle would normally be present. The 
number of restitution nuclei in a root gave a direct indication of how many 
cells had divided while under the influence of the drug. Cells which had passed 
through more than one division under colchicine Influence proved incapable 
of many further divisions, since the resulting plants never possessed more 
than double the normal number of chromosomes. The division cycle was about 
twice as long as normal under otherwise similar conditions. The subterminal 
root swellings are shown to be due to a lack of polarity in the diploid cells 
behind the root tip. Instead of growing longitudinally the maturing cells do 
So in all directions, their volumes remaining roughly the same as those of 
cells in untreated roots. It is also indicated that a similar effect of subterminal 
root swelling is induced by heteroauxin and that neither colchicine nor 
heteroauxin can produce such swellings if the root tips are removed. 

Chromosomal effects of low X-ray doses on five-day Tradescantia micro- 
spores, L. D. Mabinelij, B. R. Nebel, N. Giles, and D. R. Charles. (N. Y. 
State Expt. Sta. et ah). {Amer. Jour. Bot,, 29 (1942), No. 10, pp, 866-874). 

Klectron micrographs of protein molecules, W. M. Stanley and T. F. 
Anderson (Jour. Biol. Chem., 146 (1942), No. 1, pp. 25-30, pU. 2 ), — Preparations 
of five proteins and of a mixture of tobacco mosaic virus and silver particles 
were examined under an electron microscope. The estimated diameters of 
some of the silver particles were about 15 a. u. Molecules of bushy stunt virus 
and the hemocyanin of an arachnoid (Limulus) appeared to be essentially spheri- 
cal (With diameters of about 26 and 20 mp, respectively. Micrographs of mol- 
lusk hemocyanin (Busycon and Viviparus) showed particles averaging about 
22 and 29 mp, respectively. From the low contrast of these particles in the 
electron microscope and consideration of ultracentrifuge data, it is inferred 
that the molecules of these two hemocyanins are probably platelike in shape. 
A micrograph of edestin (crystalline protein from certain seeds) exhibited 
many particles ranging up to about 11 mp in diameter and an almost complete 
absence of larger particles. There are 17 references. 

Tlm||l||faQ-dimensional shapes of undifferentiated cells in the petiole of 
Angioplhtl^iiFecta, N. Hiqinbotham. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). (Amer, Jour. Bot., 
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99 (i9-i9), 'No, 10, pp, SSISSS, figs, 16). — ^The observational and other data pre- 
sented are discussed In relation to the theory that surface film forces predomi- 
nate in determining cell shapes. 

Vascular differentiation in the vegetative shoot of Linum. — 1, The pro- 
cambium, K. Esau. (Unlv. Calif.). (Amer. Jour. Hot., 29 (1942), No. 9, pp. 
138-747 1 figs. 29) . — This section presents the detailed results of a morphological 
and cytological study of procambium development in perennial fiax. There are 
21 references. 

On the development of xylary elements in the first internode of Avena 
in dark and light, R. H. Goodwin (Amer. Jour. Bot., 29 (1942), No. 10, pp. 
818-828, figs. 7). — In oats, the rate of formation of spiral and particularly 
of pitted elements wns greatly increased by exposures to visible light, pro- 
nounced effects being observed as early as 12' hr. after weak irradiations. The 
close correlation between light inhibition of elongation of the first internode 
and formation of pitted xylary elements which are incapable of growth in 
length is brought out, and the possible role of the xylem as an important cog in 
the light inhibition mechanism is discussed. 

GENETICS 

Variations in chromosomal association and behavior during meiosis 
among plants from open-pollinated populations of Dactylis glomerata, 
W. M. Myers and H. D. Ilnx. (U. S. D. A. et al.). (Bot. Oaz., IO 4 (1942), 
No. 1, pp. 171-117). 

Linkage relations of the Goldfoil factor for resistance to mildew in bar- 
ley, F. N. Briggs and E. H. Stanford. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Agr. Res. 
[XJ. 8 .], 66 (1943), No. 1, pp. 1-5). — In a cross between the awned and hulled 
Goldfoil barley, carrying the Goldfoil factor (Mlg) for resistance to mildew, 
and Nepal 595, which carries the contrasting characters, mildew resistance .was 
found linked with hooded (K) 18.77 ± 2.33 percent and with Bl for blue 
aleurone with a crossover of 26.31 ± 5.05 percent. As Robertson et al. (B. 
S. R., 67, p. 375) had shown previously, K and Bl are linked with a value of 
22.58 ± 0.82 percent. These factors have been assigned to linkage group IV. 
The order suggested is Bl, K, Mlg. Red stem color in this cross, found due to 
a single factor Rs, was linked with hulled (N), 14.50 ± 1.06 percent and with 
a second factor for blue aleurone (Bh) with a cross-over value of 9.07 ± 1.24 
percent. These genes were assigned to linkage group III and the suggested 
order is N, BU, Rs. 

The developmental relationship between shoot apex and growth pattern 
of leaf blade in diploid maize, E. C. Abbe, L. F. Randoij»h, and J. Einset. 
(Univ. Minn., U. S. D. A., and Cornell Unlv.). (Amer. Jour. Bot., 28 (1941), No. 
9, pp. 778-784, figs. 5). 

The effects of translocation on growth in Zea mays, L. M. Roberts. (Conn. 
[New Haven] Expt. Sta. et al.). (Genetics, 27 (1942), No. 6, pp. 584-603, 
figs. 2). — ^The 13 reciprocal translocations, identified cytologically in an inbred 
line of Connecticut 20 corn following pollen irradiation with 1,000 r-unlts, in- 
volved all chromosomes except chromosomes 7 and 9. Comparison of homozy- 
gous and heterozygous progenies of the 13 translocations in a replicated field 
test with the normal untreated inbred from which they were derived revealed 
no conspicuous phenotypic changes. Significant small differences, relatively 
infrequent, were found by statistical study of several plant characters. Re- 
cessive mutations did not adequately account for all the changes found. 
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ConvepRcnt improvement with four inbred lines of corn, R. P. Murphy. 

(Minn. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., Si {19i2), No. 2, pp. 138-150 ). — 
By convergent improvement, marked g«ains could be made in the recovered 
lines in vigor, in resistance to smut and lodging; and in soundness of the ear 
in instances where the original lines lacked these characters. Most recovered 
lines yielded significantly higher in crosses to the recurrent parent than the 
original recurrent parent. Some recovered lines yielded as well a8 the original 
Fi cross when tested in crosses with tin? nonrecurrent parent. Performances 
of the recoveretl lines when crossed to the recurrent and nonrecurrent parents, 
respectively, were not related. No difference was apparent in the perform- 
ance of the recovered lines from 2-, 3-, and, in the one instance, the 4-yr. back- 
crosses. Single crosses between recovered lines which yielded higher than 
the original Pi cross could be obtained. Chances of obtaining high-yielding 
crosses were greatest when recovered parental lines had been high or inter- 
mediate in combining ability as measured by their yield in crosses to the non- 
recurrent parent. 

Genetics of self-compatibility in Trifoliiirn repens, S. S. Atwood. (U. S. 
I). A.). (Jour. Amcr. 8ov. Affron., Si (19^/2), No. i. pp. 35S-30i ). — While mo.st 
white clover plants are relatively self-incompatible, one found in 1938 averaged 
over 1(X) seeds per head, and this high seed set was duplicated on clones from 
this plant by hand-pollination and by bee-pollination. This plant was crossed 
with a self-incompatible plant, and 14 Fi plants diallely int(*rcrossed and back- 
crossed to both parents. Two intrasterile, interfertile groups of 5 and 0 plants, 
respectively, found in this Fi i)opula(ion were reciprocally compatible with both 
parents but all relatively self-incompatible. The other 3 Fi plants were cross- 
compatible with both Fi groups, with both parents, and with each other, and were 
also self-compatible. The results were explained by i)OStulating that the original 
self-compatible parent was heterozygous for a self-compatibility factor (Sf), 
which is a member of the multiple allelic series conditioning self- and cross- 
incompatibility, and that this factor was transmitted to the 3 self-compatible Fi 
plants. See also earlier notes (E. S. R., 86, pp. 26, 174). 

The aid of exploration in potato improveiiicnt, H. G. MacMiixan. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Amer. Potato Jour., 19 {19i2), No. 12, pp. 255-200). 

Inheritance of growth liabit, cotyledon color, and cup-leaf in Melilotus 
alba, E. E. Hartwio. (111. Expt. Sta. cooik IT. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. 8oc. 
Agron., Si {t9i2). No. 2, pp. tOO-160, fig. i).— Growth habits of F. O. 13074 
and of the dwarf-branching segregate of F. P. I. 89911, leafy, short, fine-stemmed 
tyi)es of biennial white sweetclover, were inherited as simple recessives to the 
common growth tyi3e. The respective genes found to determine the dwarf- 
branching character in these tyi)es were designated as (U for Alpha, dt for F. C. 
13074, and d4 for F. P. I. 89911, and da tV>r the bunch dwarf of Clarke (E. S. R., 65, 
p. 32.5). Yellow cotyledon color, /, behaved as a simple dominant to green 
cotyledon, i, but the Pi cotyledon color usually resembles that of the maternal 
parent and apparently is affected by environment. Cup-leaf wtis determined 
by a single gene, c, recessive to normal leaf, C. The genes i, c, and dz are inherited 
independently. 

Inheritance of seed color in oieniiial white sweet clover, Melilotus alba, 
S. P. Swenson. (S. Dak. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., Si (19i2), 
No. 5, pp. i52-i59 ). — Occurrence of normal yellow, pale yellow, pale green, and 
green seed colors in biennial white sweetclover (B. S. R., 82, p. 180) could be 
attributed to different combinations of two independent gene pairs. 0 Is neces- 
sary fbr color production in the seed coat, cc plants having colorless seed coats. 
Y prodtieii yellow and y green cotyledons, regardless of seed coat color, although 
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in the presence of C the yellow or green color also develops in the seed coat. 
Seeds with colorless seed coats and yellow cotyledons (cY) are pale yellow ; those 
with colorless seed coats and green cotyledons (c*?/) cannot be distinguished from 
normal green by ordinary visual exjimination. Normal v. dwarf habit of growth 
in green X pale yellow are differentiated by a single gene pair indei)endent of 
the two genes for seed color. The heterozygotes were intermediate in growth 
habit. 

Further studies on interspecific genetic relationships in Lactuca, R. 0. 
Thompson. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour, Agr. Itea. [11. /S\], GG (7.9^5), Ao. i, pp, 41- 
4ii, fig, 1 ). — A total of 60 crosses was attempted Ijetween 8-cliromosome species 
and between si)ecies with 8, 9, or 17 chromosomes. Hybrids were obtained in 
only 8 of the 44 interspecilic matings, and of these all were sterile except those 
from a cross between the 8-chromosome specie.s L. hourgaci X marschalli. 
Further evidence (E. S. R., 86, p. 176) was obtained that the L. svrriola group, 
to which the cultivated lettuce belongs, constitutes a compatibility group not 
closely related to the other groups of lettuce species studied. The successful 
crossing of certain 8- and 9-chromosome species, although resulting in sterile 
hybrids, indicated that the 17-chromosome species may have arisen from hybrids 
of 8- and 9-chromosome parents. 

Diploid-tctraploid periclinal chimeras as bud variants in citrus, H. B. 

Fkost and C. A. Khuo. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta. et al.). (Genetics, 21 
No. 6, pp. G19-GS4, figs. 12 ). — Studies of a bud variant w'hich arose on a hybrid 
citrus tree (King X Dancy) suggested that the variant owed its peculiar charac- 
ters to the occurrence of somatic chromosome duplication and had produced buds 
of at least two types of cytological constitution, both of which were periclinal 
chimeras. 

Chromosome number in the progeny of triploid Gladiolus, with special 
reference to the contribution of the triploid, R. E. Jonks and R. Bamford. 
(Md. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Dot., 20 (1942), No. 10, pp. 807-818, figs. 12).— 
The results are presented of chromosome counts on 460 plants obtained from pol- 
lination of triploid forms with diploids and tetraploids. The range of the 
somatic chromosome numbers in the progeny was from 38 to 88. 

[Papers on animal genetics] (Genet. Soc. Amcr. Rec., 11 (1942), pp. 15, lG-11, 
18, 19-80, 80-81, 81-89, 92, 95-96).— Brief abstracts are presented of the papers 
that were to have been presented before the Genetics Society of America at the 
1942 meeting in New York: New Extreme Variants in a Selection Experiment, 
by H. D. Goodale (p. 75) ; Fretiuencies of Seven Dominant Genes in Natural 
Populations of Vlaigpoeeilus mocuJatus and Experimental Evidence of a Multiple 
Allelic Series, by M. Gordon (p. 76) ; Genetic Constitution of the Mother as a 
Means of Predetermining the Sex of the Progeny, by J. W. Go wen and R. H. 
Nelson (p. 76) (Iowa State Col.) ; A Possible Case of Directed Mutation in 
the Pigeon, by W. F. Hollander (pp. 76-77) ; A Critical Test of Strains of 
Fowls Bred for Resistance to Lymphomatosis, by F. B. Hutt, J. H. Bruckner, 
R. K. Cole, and R. F. Ball (p. 77) (Cornell Univ.) ; Heterogeneity in the Lethal 
Mutation Rate Within a Wild Population of Drosophila melanogastcr, by P. T. 
Ives (p. 77) ; Spleen Transplantation Relationships Among Two Inbred Lines of 
Mice and Their Pi Hybrid, by N. Kaliss and T. Robertson (p. 78) (Cornell 
Univ.) ; Genetic Resistance to Deficiency of Riboflavin in the Chick, by W. F. 
Lamoreux and F. B. Hutt (pp. 79-80) (Cornell Univ.) ; The Failure of Selection 
to Modify Shank-Growth Ratios of the Domestic Fowl, by I. M. lierner (pp. 
80-81) (Univ. Calif.) ; A Skeletal Difference Between Reciprocal Fi Hybrids 
Prom a Cross of Two Inbred Strains of Mice, by W. L. Russell and B. li. 
Green (p. 87) (Ohio State Univ. et al.) ; A Quantitative Histological Study of 
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Genic BfTects on Coat Color in the House Mouse, by B. S. Hussell and W. L. 
Russell (pp. 87-88) ; Inheritance of “Atroplnesterase,” A Blood Bnsyme of the 
Babbit, by P. B. Sawin and D. Glick (p. 88) ; Differences in the Social Or- 
ganization of Mice Caused by Differences in Social Behavior (Fighting of 
Males), by J. P. Scott (pp. 88-89) ; Marcelled, A New Recessive Mutation 
Affecting the CJoat of the House Mouse, by A. G. Steinberg and F. C. Fraser 
(p. 92) ; and “Misty,” A New Coat Color Dilution in the Mouse, Mus tmsculus, 
by G. W. Woolley (pp. 95-96). 

Are pedigrees important? D. G. Steele. (Univ. Ky.). (Blood-Horse, S8 
(1942), No. 19, pp. 574-577). — Studies of the two-line pedigrees by the sampling 
methods of Wright and McPhee (B. S. 11., 54, p. 324) of breeding methods 
and relationship of stake winners and beaten Thoroughbred horses in 1935, 
1940, and 1941 showed only minor ancestral differences. The breeding methods 
followed in the Thoroughbred horse were similar to those found in other 
classes of farm animals. The Importance of performance and ancestors in 
the first and second generations is emphasized. 

Cross-breeding of chinchillas, G. M. Bbun (Amer. Fur Breeder, 15 (194^), 
No. 5, pp. 20, 22, 26, flf/. 1). — Progress was made in the development of chin- 
chillas of improved quality and vigor by crossing the more hardy type 
Brevicaudata, found at high altitudes, with the Lanigera type which was more 
capricious but showed certain desired qualities and was found at lower 
altitudes. 

Breeding chickens for meat production, V. S. Asmundson, and I. M. Lebneb 
(California 8ta. Bui. 675 (1942), pp. 45, figs. 10). — In this companion to Bulle- 
tin 626 (E. S. R., 80, p. 472), the inheritance of meat production characters 
is reviewed. The efficient breeding program comprises recognition of individuals 
capable of transmitting superior qualities to their progeny. Special attention 
is given to literature on market requirements for meat birds, growth rates, and 
quality of edible meat, cross-breeding, feathering, colors, and sex-linkage in 
the inheritance of these qualities. 

The role of breeding in the control of fowl paralysis, F. P. Jeffrey, 

P. R. Beaudette, and C. B. Hudson (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 696 (1942), pp. 4). 

The percentage of paralysis and laying house mortality occurring in a line of 
Single-Comb White Leghorns selected and inbred for freedom from fowl paralysis 
was reduced from aS and 84 percent in 1934 to 3.5 and 27 percent, respectively, 
in 1940. At the same time in a line selected for a high incidence of paralysis 
the percentage of paralysis decreased from 29.8 to 10.1 percent, and the laying 
house mortality from 80 to 41 percent. If the difference in reduction is at- 
tributed to breeding, three-fourths of the reduction in incidence must be 
attributed to other than breeding factors. 

Restitution of the tail in the early chick embryo, E. Zwilling. ([Conn.] 
Storrs Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Expt. Zool., 91 (1942), No. 3, pp. 458^463, figs. 6).^ 
The studies reported have shown the removal of the entire tail anlage from 
17- to 27-somite chick embryos to result In the absence of the tail. “When a 
portion of the undifferentiated tissue of the anlage remains there is a restitu- 
tion of the tail in a large percentage of the cases. This is probably due to 
the totipotency of the cells comprising the tall thickening. Deletions of all or 
part of the primitive streak from 11- to 14-somlte embryos may result in tall 
restitution, probably as a consequence of continued tissue movements. Earlier 
stages may have this capacity, but the present technic does not allow for a 
proper demonstration.” 

Germ cell studies in the male fox (Vulpes fulva) , D. W. Bishop (Anat 
Reo„ 84 (1942), No, 2, pp, 99-115, pis, 4). — The diploid chromosome number In 
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the silver fox was found to be 82, which included a small Y and larger X chromo- 
some in the $ . Study was made of testicular material from 17 1-5-year-old silver 
foxes, F. fulva. Details of the germ cell formation and chromosome behavior are 
described. 

A study on spermatogenesis In rats, B. Cutxjly (Amer, Jour, Physiol,^ 137 
(1942) t No, 3, pp, 521-526, figs, 8), — ^Three groups of rats hypophysectomized 
at different ages showed that no spermatozoa developed when the operation was 
performed before day 29, and many tubules revealed degenerative changes after 
this age, although some sperm formed. It appeared that testosterone propionate 
was injurious to gamete formation. In some way the germ cells became detached 
from the tubular epithelium and were transported to the epidldymus where they 
degenerated. On the other hand, treatment of such animals with pregnant mare 
serum induced tubular development and sperm formation. When hypophysec- 
tomized after 29 days, sperm developed in animals treated with the androgen 
and the gonadotropins, but with testosterone treatment there was sloughing and 
degeneration in the seminiferous epithelium and epididymis. Damage from 
androgen was less when hypophsectomized between 35 and 44 days of age. 

Increase in weight of gonads following injection of single male rat 
pituitary, R. P. Reece and E. J. Weatherby. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). (Soc. Expt. 
Biol, and Med. Proc., 40 (1042), No. 2, pp. 218-219). — The ovaries of 24- to 26- 
day-old rats and the tests of day-old White Leghorn chicks showed average 
increases of 309 and 62 percent, respectively, following eight divided doses of $ 
rate pituitary over a 4-day period. 

Induction of male copulatory behavior in a hen following administra- 
tion of male hormone, A. Zitrin (Endocrinology, 31 (1042), No. 6, p. 690), — 
Copulatory behavior was induced in a pullet following the implantation of a 
testosterone pellet. The hen afterward laid eggs at least one of which proved 
fertile. 

Fetal survival following the injection of Aiituitrin-S in pregnant rats 
and rabbits, R. M. Coco. (La. State Unlv.). (A7ner. Jour. Physiol., 137 (1942), 
No. 1, pp. 143-145). — Injection of pregnant rats and rabbits during late preg- 
nancy with varying doses of Antuitrin-S (49-200 rat units) usually resulted in 
death of the fetuses in utero or soon after parturition. The ovaries usually 
contained induced corpora lutea, but these evidently did not reach a threshold 
level of secretion. The study was based on 86 rats and 16 rabbits Injected by 
methods previously described (E. S. R., 83, p. 758). 

Hormone-induced ovulation in domestic fowl, R. M. Fraps and G. M. 
Riley. (U. S. D. A.). (80c. Expt. Biol, and Med. Pi'oe., 40 (1942), No, 2, pp, 

253-257). — By the intravenous administration of a luteinizing preparation after 
pretreatment with pregnant mare serum, multiple ovulations were induced in 
the hen. Ovulation occurred in 24 of 26 hens 22 hr. after the luteinizing hormone 
injections, as ascertained by the presence of slngle-yolked eggs in utero. None 
of 8 control hens injected only with pregnant mare serum had eggs in their ovi- 
ducts. On second injection with luteinizing hormones 22 hr. after the first, 7 of 
the 26 hens showed eggs in utero 24 hr. later. When the group of hens that 
ovulated were again injected with 20 units of luteinizing hormone 3 days later, 8 
eggs were shown to be in utero 24 hr. later. Eggs were not present in utero of 
those hens not injected with luteinizing hormone, and none showed evidence of 
previous ovulations. In another experiment all of 16 hens pretreated with preg- 
nant mare serum were caused to ovulate an average of 3.5 times per hen. These 
hens were pretreated with 6-11 daily doses of 100 rat units of the pregnant mare 
serum, but when 20 rat units were used only 13 of 16 hens ovulated. 
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Effects of a series of steroids on ovulation and reproduction <ii piKCons, 
H. H. Dunham and O. Kiddle {PhysioL ZooL, 13 {1042), Vo. >. 383-393^ 
pi. 1). — In studies of ovulation in the fowl extondiiiR thos, liillips and 

Warren (E. S. R., 77, p. 770), the action of a series of steroi lation, ovl- 

position, and eggshell formation in the ringdove and commoi vas investi- 

gated. Doses of desoxy corticosterone acetate, ranging from u.Oo lo 2.25 mg., 
injected in 43 ringdoves, and 0.05-0.5 mg. of progesterone in 20 birds, tended to 
prevent normal ovulations. Controls received sesame oil or propylene glycol, the 
solvents used without noticeable effect. All steroids injected at 5-36 hr. before 
ovulation delayed or prevented ovulation, but higher concentrations of ocstradiol 
benzoate, oestrone, dehydroandrosterone, and androsterone were required in over 
150 tests. 

Frozen plant juice as the source of a rabbit ovulating factor, R. Borasky 
and J. T. Bradbury. (U. S. D. A.). {Amer. Jour. Physiol., 131 (10 'i2), No. 3, 
pp. 631-639, fig. J).— Oat juice collected at different times during the giwing 
season retained its ovulating potency in the rabbit for at least 21 mo. in the frozen 
condition. The rabbit was variable in its responsiveness in different seasons, 
and little response was induced during the late summer. 

Copulatory behavior in prepuhorally castrated male rats and its modi- 
fication by estrogen administration, F. A. Bkach {! Endocrinology, 31 (1942), 
No. 6, pp. 610-683, fig. /). — The daily administration of oestrogen for 6 days 
to $ rats castrated at 21-23 days of age increased the frequency of responses 
to receptive 9 s after 100 days. Some copulatory activity was noted prior to 
the admlnstration of the hormone. 

Male and female mating behavior in prepuberaliy castrated female rats 
treated with androgens, F. A. Beach (Endocrhwlogy, 31 (1942), No. 6, pp. 
613-618, figs. 3). — Jnconiplcte masculine responses exhit)ited by prepuberaliy 
castrated 9 rats were increa.sed 95 percent by the injection of testosterone 
propionate, and a greater portion of complete copulatory pattern responses was 
exhibited. No receptive behavior was exhibited by normal 3 s before androgen 
administration, but after treatment lordosis appeared in 4 rats and/or charac- 
teristic 9 mating responses were exhibited. The study was conducted with 10 
9 rats castrated at 21-27 days of age and raised in segregation with tests of 
copulatory responses on alternate days between the ages of 35 and 67 days. 
Each 9 received a total of 24 mg. of androgen over a period of 2 weeks. 

Exploratory .study of early effects of urinary gonadotropin in prepuberal 
male rats, E. Z. Burkhart, (ITniv. Ark.). (Soc. Expt, Biol, and Med. Proc., 
51 (1942), No. 1, pp. Antuitrin-S administered in the form of single 

or double doses totaling 20 rat Tinits caused an increase in mitotic activity in the 
ventral prostate and seminal vesicles. Mitotic activity was arrested by col- 
chicine. The single dose was as effective in the 20 rats injected when tested 
up to 44 hr. after the first injection. 

Presence of estrogenic hormone (s) in testicular material, B. Cun- 
ningham, J. May, and S. Gordon (Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942), 
No. 2, pp. 130-132).— Essays of deer testes showed the presence of oestrogens 
in greater concentrations than were found in bull testes. The assays were con- 
ducted with ovariectomized rats. 

The oviduct and egg transport in the albino rat, R. H. Alden (Anat. Rev., 
84 (1942), No. 2, pp. 131-169, pis. 1/).— The entrance of the egg into the oviduct of 
the rat is effected primarily by the action of cilia, while further progress is 
governed by muscular contraction. These conclusions were based on observa- 
tions by transillumination of oviducts of 30 rats containing artiflially introduced 
material and fertilized and unfertilized ova. The histological changes in the 
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oviduct with the sex cycles and egg transportation and cilia formation and 
structure are described. 

A ease of extrauterine pregnancy in the rabbit, M.-I). F. Nurrixo {Anat. 
Rec., 84 (1042) j No. 2, pp. 2 /Jj- 2/0, fly. 1). — A case of extrauterine pregnancy was 
found in the rabbit with the discovcn*y of a 2i)-day-old fetus with normal hair 
growth and another of about half the size. The fetuses were attached with 
blood supply through the mesentery along the small Intestine and the omentum. 

Actions of sex hormones on ocstrous cycle and reproduction of the golden 
hamster, O. Pkczknik (Jouf. Endocrinol., 3 (1942), No. 2, pp. 157-167, pi. 1 ). — 
Study of the oestrous cycles and the effects of gonadotropic Injections on 76 
normal mid castrated hamsters showed that typical vaginal smears w’ere pro- 
duced by moderate or large doses of gonadotropins spread over several days, 
as well as in the pregnant hamsters and those treated with progesterone. 
Anterior pituitary gonadotrophin injections inhibited the oestrous cycle, whereas 
large doses caused sterility. Moderate doses of stilboestrol or chorionic gonado- 
tropin induced ovulation, and pregnancy followed in sterile 9 s which were less 
than 10 mo. of age. No litters lived more than a few days when the treated 
9 s were older. 

The method of growth of the follicle and corpus luteum in the mouse 
ovary, W. S. Bulix)ugii (Jour. Endocrinol., S (1942), No. 2, pp. 150-156, pi. 1, 
fig. 1). — Further survey of the above data suggests that cells other than the fol- 
licle and corpus luteum are arected by the presence of high concentrations of 
oestrogen In the follicular fluid. 

An androgenic substance in feces from cattle as demonstrated by tests 
on the chick, G. M. Rirj-^y and J. C. Hammond. (IT. S. D. A.) (Endocrinology, 
31 (1942), No. 6, pp. 653-658). — Comb growth in chicks was stimulated by the 
inclusion in the ration of 10 percent dried feces from pastured cows and heifers, 
whereas there was no effect from bull feces or feces from cows not having access 
to pasture. Growth of the gonads of S and 9 chicks was retarded by diets con- 
taining androgen. Both alcohol and chloroform extracts of the cows* feces 
had androgenic activity, but when the alcohol concentration was increased to 
80 percent it was without effect. A chloroform extract of 1 gm. of dried feces 
probably had somewhat more androgenic activity than 16 /ig. of testosterone ace- 
tate. Feces from mature bulls were without effect on comb growth or gonadal 
development. The study was conducted in three experiments with G, 8, and C 
lots of 25 chicks each. There were included testosterone acetate additions as 
well as the extracts of the feces. 

Progesterone efl’ect on pituitary lactogen content and on mammary glands 
of ovariectomized rats, II. P. Ri 2 f:ck and J. A. Bivins. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). 
{8o^. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (191/2), No. l/y PP- 582-584). — The daily sub- 
cutaneous administration of progesterone to spayed rates increased the lactogen 
content of the pituitary through an increase in hormone concentration, but no 
significant difference from untreated controls was noted in the pituitary weight. 
When oestrogen was administered separately or with progesterone, there was 
further Increase in the lactogen i)roductlon and the pituitary weight was in- 
creased. The study was based on pituitaries of spayed 9 rats treated for 10 
days with 15 mg. of progesterone or 33y of oestradiol benzoate, or a combination 
of the two in comparison with controls. Lactogen was ascertained in bird units 
(E. S. R., 85, p. 332). 

Effect of estrone on lactogen content in pituitary and blood of male 
rabbits, J. Meites and C. W. Turner. (Univ. Mo.). (8oc. Expt. Biol, and 

Med, Proc., 49 (1942), No. 2, pp. 190-193). — The dally injection of S rabbits 
with 50, 100, and 500 I. U. of oestrono caused a considerable increase In 
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tli8 lactogen in the pituitaries and blood stream but not so much with the higher 
levels as with the lower levels of Injection. A very definite increase of lactogen 
in the blood stream was associated with increased amounts of luctogen in the 
pituitary. 

Mammary gland growth in hypophysectomized castrated guinea pigs* 
B. T. Gomez. (U. S. D. A.). (Endocrinology, SI (1942), No. 6, pp. 61S-€18, 
figs. P).— Growth of the duct system of the mammary gland of hypophysectom- 
ized castrated $ and $ guinea pigs was induced by injecting extracts, or im- 
plantations, of 20-50 mg. of fresh anterior hypophyseal gland tissue from adult 
^ and $ animals. The extracts were injected over a 10-day period and the 
minimum effective dose was 20 mg. of the tissue or extracts of this amount. Slight 
duct growth was induced by lactogenic hormone injections, but it was improved 
by simultaneous injection with oestrogen. Lactogenic extracts with an alcohol- 
ether mixture were mammogenically inactive. The studies were conducted with 
44 hypophysectomized gonadectomized guinea pigs of both sexes injected with 
steroid hormones, extracts, or implantations of the anterior hypophyseal gland. 

Lactogenic content of pituitaries of pseudopregnant rabbits, J. Meites 
and C. W. Turner. (Univ. Mo.). (Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942), 
No. 2, pp. 193-194). — The normal mature rabbit, the pseudopregnant rabbit, and 
the pregnant rabbit all were found to contain about 10 R.-T. units of lactogen per 
pituitary gland. The study was conducted by methods previously described by 
Reece and Turner (E. S. R., 78, p. 323). 

Assay of adrenals for lactogenic hormone, V. Hurst, J. Meiti*:s, and 0. W. 
Turner. (Univ. Mo.). ( Soc . Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942), No. 4 t PP- 
592-594).— Assays for lactogen by the intradermal (micro) pigeon crop test 
(B. S. R., 85, p. 007) showed that two commercial adrenal cortical extracts, whole 
untreated rabbit adrenal glands, and isoelectric precipitates of beef, hog, and 
rabbit adrenals did not cause the production of significant amounts of lactogen 
in the pituitaries. The study was conducted with 105 treated pigeons in groups 
of about 10 with each extract. 

Effect of adrenalectomy on the lactogenic hormone and initiation of lac- 
tation, J. Meites, J. J. Trentin, and C. W. Turner. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). (Endo- 
crinology, 31 (1942), No. 6, pp. 601-612). — In 33 9 rats, adrenalectomy reduced 
the lactogen content of the pituitaries about 27 percent on a body weight basis. 
When 1,000 I. U. of oestrone were administered to 10 normal rats, there was an 
increase in the lactogen production of the pituitaries of 216.9 percent of normals, 
and 104.5 percent increase in the lactogen production by adrenalectomized rats 
to which oestrone was administered. The lactogen content of the pituitaries of 
rats adrenalectomized during the last week of pregnancy did not differ from 
normal, but lactation was at a lower rate after parturition and about half of the 
young were dead 2 days later though milk was present in the stomachs. It 
appeared that removal of the adrenals was followed by decreased secretion of 
pituitary gonadotropins, causing reduced oestrogen secretion and thus reduced 
lactogen production by the anterior pituitary. The experimental results were 
obtained with 111 albino and hooded $ rats averaging 188 gm. in body weight 
with autopsy about 7 days later. Lactogen assays were made by the pigeon crop 
method (E. S. R., 78, p. 324). Similar results were obtained with 29 $ and 9 
guinea pigs. 

Lactogenic hormone prolongs the time during which decidnomata may 
be induced in lactating rats, R. Lyon. (Univ. Calif.). (Boc. Ewpt. Biol, and 
Med. Proc., 51 (1942), No. 1, pp. 156-151). — ^Evidence of corpus luteum stimula- 
tion by the lactogenic hormone in 13 of 15' rats from the twentieth to twenty- 
fourth postpartum day is presented. Microscopical deciduomata, together with 
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^robust appearing corpora lotea, were present after four daily treatments with 
lactogenic hormone. 

Effect of thyroidectomy, castration, and replacement therapy on thymus, 
lymph nodes, spleen in male rats, W. O. Reinhardt and P. Wain man. (Univ. 
Calif.). { 800 , ExpU Biol, and Med. Proc., 49 (1942), No. 2 , pp. 257^-260). --An 
interrelationship between the thyroid, thymus, spleen, lymph nodes, and the 
testes of rats was demonstrated in 4 main groups of 60-day-old S s consisting of 
unoperated normals, castrates, thyroidectomized, and castrated thyroldectomized 
animals. Subgroups of about 10 each were given thyroxin or testosterone pro- 
pionate, or kept as controls without further treatment. In general, castration 
alone or in combination with thyroxin caused definite increases In the weights 
of the thymus, lymph nodes, and spleen. Thyroidectomy alone reduced the 
weights of the th 5 rmus and spleen to a small extent. Testosterone propionate ad- 
ministration prevented the increases in weights following castratipn. Histological 
study showed the tissues to be graded in the order of decreasing responsiveness 
as thymus, cervical lymph nodes, mesenteric lymph nodes, and spleen. Changes 
in the thymus were correlated with changes in the other tissues. 

FIELB CROPS 

[Field crops research in wartime in Arkansas]. (Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(Arkansas 8 ta. Bui. 428 (1942), pp. 6-12, 48-4'^) • — Investigations with field crops 
and related lines (E. S. R., S8, p. 40) making useful contributions during the 
current emergency and reported on briefly by C. K. McClelland, J. O. Dockins, 
D. B. Shank, and R. P. Bartholomew included variety experiments with corn 
and hybrids, oats, barley, wheat, rice, peanuts, and soybeans for seed and hay ; 
relative performance of corn varieties and hybrids on soils of different levels 
of fortilicy; use of barley to replace all or part of me corn used for feed 
in Arkansas; breeding work with oats, rice, soybeans, and longer staple cotton 
adapted to mechanical picking ; spacing tests with p<^anuts ; value of green manure 
to replace N fertilizers and effects on yield of corn, rice, and cotton; relative 
merits of crop rotation and superphosphate on yields of oats, wheat, clover, and 
corn; and factors affecting adaptation of soybean production on cotton farms 
for oil mills. 

Michigan crops for 1043, II. C. Rather (Michigan 8 ta. Quart. Bui., 25 
(1943), No. S, pp. 203-208, figs. 3). — Special considerations mentioned as con- 
fronting Michigan farmers in 1043 include varieties of corn, oats, barley, field 
beans, soybeans, and potatoes ; fertility needs and cultural practices for beans, 
soybeans, and forage crops ; potato fertilizers ; and labor needs for potatoes and 
sugar beets. 

[Field crops research in Mississippi] (Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi £f^a.], 
6 (1943), No. 1, pp. 2-3, 6 , 7). —Articles of current interest are entitled More 
Peanuts Needed — Survey Reveals Cause Low Yields, Means of Increasing, by 
F. J. Welch (pp. 1, 7) ; and Yields of Com Hybrids and Varieties at Hill Sta- 
tions, by W. H. Freeman (pp. 2-3, 6). 

[Field crops research in Oklahoma, 1940—42]. (Party coop. U. S. D. A. 
et al.). (Oklahoma 8 ta. Bien. Rpt. 1941-42, pt. 1, pp. 13-16, 18, 19-25, 40, 41-42. 
87, figs. 3).— Field crops work (B. S. R., 84, p. 752) during the above periud, 
reported on briefly. Included variety tests with cotton (E. S. R., 87, p. 369), 
corn and hybrids, wheat, barley, oats, grain sorghums, sorgo, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, and miscellaneous grasses; breeding work with cotton, wheat, oats, 
sorghum, and sweetpotatoes ; improvement of the quality of Oklahoma wheat 
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(E. S. R., 87, p. 511) ; cultural (Including planting) exi)eriments with barley, 
grasses, and swcotclover (B. S. R., 85, p. 615) ; irrigation tests with field crops, 
gardens, and pastures; spinning tests with cotton varieties; effects of fertilizers 
on yield and milling and baking quality of wheat ; bin fumigation tests with wheat 
(E. S. R., 88, p. 190) ; fertilizer tests with alfalfa, sweetclover, and potatoes 
(E. S. K., 86, p. 620) ; storage experiments with sweetpotatocs ; a revegetation 
study with pasture mixtures ; pasture fertilization ; and effects of rainfall oti 
mineral composition of forage. 

Crop rotation experiments in the Ohio Valley (1925-1036), T. 0. Mc- 
Tlvainb and G. G. Pohlman ( Went Virginia Sta. Bui. 306 ( lOiS), pp. 32, figs. -}).— 
Crop yields and changes in soil organic matter contents are reported for 24 
cropping systems on Wheeling fine sandy loam at Lakin, differing in kind of 
crop, in sequence, or in cover crops used. While no one specific rotation appeared 
superior to all others, several features of the various rotations have given 
consistently good results. 

Liming proved prulitable on all crops except potatoes and cowpeas, and 
even when these crops were in the rotation beneficial effects on other crops 
were enough to make liming profitable in most systems. Growing of cover crops 
in rotations providing no winter cover helped to maintain yields. The combina- 
tion of rye and vetch, the best cover crop after corn and soybeans, gave the 
greatest total growth. Sweetclover sown in corn made very poor growth, prob- 
ably because of excessive shading. Although crimson clover was not satis- 
factory in these tests, it succeeds in certain sections of West Virginia. Manure 
gave consistently good results, and since the State is well adapted to livestock 
production it should be conserved and returned to cropland. Yields were satis- 
factory in 2-yr. rotations involving manure and cover crops, but were not so 
high as in longer rotations. Potato yields were higher after clover and timothy 
sod than after corn or soybeans, and wheat following early potatoes or soy- 
beans cut for hay outyielded wheat after corn. Spring oats have given very 
poor yields and might profitably bo replaced by winter wheat or winter barley 
in the rotation. 

Maintenance and increase of organic matter appeared to be related to high 
yields. Return of manure, use of sod crops, and cover crops for green manure 
have been valuable in maintaining a good sui)ply of organic matter. 

Regrassing for soil protection in the Southwest, E. L. hYx)BY and C. G. 
Marshall (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1913 (iP//2), pp. [2]-\-60, figs. 
Designed to aid stockmen and farmers, particularly of the Southwest, in rees- 
tablishing depleted ranges where unfavorable climatic conditions and heavy 
demands have made improvement of the range by natural means slow and diffi- 
cult, this publication discusses latest methods of artificial revegetation proved 
most effective in regrassing the ranges, describes the more promising grasses and 
their adaptation, and explains the latest methods for harvesting seed and estab- 
lishing grass on various sites under a wide range of conditions. 

Returning abandoned cultivated lands to grazing will save short-grass 
range, D. P. Costello. (Coop. U. S, D, A.). (Colo. Farm Bui. [Colorado Sta.], 

5 (1943), No. 1, pp. 15-11, fig. 1 ). — Practices recommended to hasten range im- 
provement and increase productivity are to defer use until the first stage with 
its heavy stand of Russia n-thlstle is replaced by a perennial weed cover ; stock 
land conservatively in all recovery stages following Russlan-thistle ; defer grazing 
of weed stages, if possible, until late summer or early fall ; base estimates of 
desirable stocking rates on blue grama and buffalo grass when they appear in 
the advanced stages ; use abandoned fields in conjunction with native grasslands 
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where feasible; and do not plow up abandoned lands making good recovery to 
native grass. 

Forage improvement on sagebrush-grass range wdll produce more meat 
for victory, C. H. Wasser {Colo. Farm Bui. [Colorado Sta.], 4 (1942), No. 4, 
pp. 3~5, fig. 1). — Grading with a road grader, railing, or burning dense sage- 
brush ranges with an original scattered stand of grass has resulted in substantial 
increases in grass density and twice as much grass forage. The greatest increase 
in forage yield, three times that of untreated range, was obtained by clearing off 
sagebrush in the fall and reseeding to crested wheatgrass the next spring. To 
hasten grass revegetation it is advisable to protect or restrict grazing until after 
seed maturity the season before and one or more seasons after treatment. 

Reseeding to increase the yield of Montana range lands, L. R. Short. 
(Partly coop. Mont. Kxpt. Sta.). {U. B. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 1924 (1943), 
PP- [2]-\-2(}, figs. 13). — Essential information for ranchers wanting to increase 
their forage supply deals with best conditions for sowing seed in regrassing 
nonproductive range lands; merits of crested wheatgrass (E. S. R., 72, p. 181; 85, 
p. 473), smooth bromegrass, yellow sweetclover, and otlier promising species for 
different sites; times and methods of sowing; irmnagemeiit of reseeded range; 
and costs of and returns from reseeding. 

Seeding permanent pastures, E. M. Brown. ((^)op. U. S. 1). A.). (Mi8.souri 
Sta. Cir. 244 (^942), PP- [4^)- — RiH.*ommendations are made on seed mixtures for 
different purposes and soil conditions, soil preparation and treatment, time to 
plant, companion crop, and the reseeding of untillable pastures. 

The effect of nitrogen fertilization of permanent pastures on seasonal 
distribution of yields and on nitrogen recovery in the herbage, R. R. Robin- 
son and W. H. Pierre. (W. Va. Expt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). [Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., 34 (1942), No. 8, pp. 747-76^, fig.H. 4)- — Summer applications of N to the 
seven permanent pastures (E. S. R., 80, p. 333) did not give satisfactory increases 
in yield during summer unless soil moisture was adequate, yet plats receiving 
part of the N in summer made about the same total yield during the period 
1930-36 as plats that received all of the N in spring. This favorable response to 
summer N, which may have a definite place in a program of intensive dairying, 
was obtained at both 100 and 200 lb. of sodium nitrate per acre per year. Values 
for percentage N recovery ranged from -{-02 to —51, depending on the season, 
botanical composition of the pasture, soil fertility level, and amount of N 
fertilizer added. 

Comparison of the effect of clipping and grazing treatments on the bo- 
tanical composition of permanent pasture mixtures, M. A. Hein and P. R. 
Henson. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 6, pp. 566- 
r,7S ), — ^The relative frequency of Kentucky bluegrass, and to a lesser extent of 
redtop and white clover, increased in the eight pasture mixtures (E. S. R., 80, 
p. 468) under grazing with sheep. Orchard grass remained unchanged, although 
in combination with perennial ryegrass it declined under grazing. Timothy 
gained under clipping, although only a small amount remained at the end of the 
4-yr. period. The much greater frequency of perennial ryegrass under graz- 
ing than under clipping was attributed to failure of sheep to graze the species 
properly. Clipped plats in late summer contained more weeds, particularly crab- 
grass, than grazed plats. Clipping, in general, ds evidenced by the lower total 
relative frequency of the grasses, was more severe than grazing, partly due to 
the added fertility from droppings under grazing. 

Interrelationships of legumes and grasses grown in association, J. L. 
Roberts and F. R. Olson. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., S4 
(1942), No. 8, pp. 695-701). -^Redtop, Kentucky bluegrass, Kansas common al- 
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falfa, lespedeza (Leapedeza striata), Wisconsin Dutch white clover, white sweet- 
clover, mammoth red clover, and alsike clover were grown In the greenhouse In 
all possible pure stands and combinations of one grass with one legume. No 
cases were observed where both legume and grass were either benefited or 
injured by associated growth as compared to growth in pure stands. In 
general, when one component of a mixture produced more dry weight or total N 
in mixture than in pure stand, the other produced less when in mixture. Differ- 
ences ill yield of a grass in associations studied could be explained by differences 
in amount of associated comp^ing legume tissue, with the possible exception 
of relatively high yields of gr^s in association with red clover. In several 
mixtures, greater yields of dry w«ght and N were obtained from mixtures on a 
unit area of soil than from pure stands of a grass and a legume each on 
one-half unit area. Gains due to association were largest when a legume with 
vigorous growth habits was associated with a grass with weak growth habits. 

The effect of dew on the curing of hay, IT. B. Hartwio. (Cornell TIniv.). 
{Jour, Amer, Soc. Apron,, SJf {19^2), No, 5, pp. /fS2--//85), — In 35 of 47 paired com- 
parisons made during 1940 and 1941 hay was drier at 5 p. m. wlien cut at 8 a. m. 
while wet with dew than when mowed later after the dew had dried. New 
York farmers producing alfalfa, timothy, and mixed grass hay under conditions 
described evidently would not be justified in delaying the use of labor and 
machinery until dew has dried from the standing crop. 

Efficiency of various phosphate fertilizers on calcareous soil for alfalfa 
and sweet clover, D. A. Hinkle. (N. Mcx. Bxpt. Sta.). {Jour, Amer, Soc. 
Apron., 34 (1942), No. 10, pp. 913-918, fig. 1). — Experiments reported compar- 
ing effects of phosphate fertilizers on yield and P content of alfalfa grown on 
Gila clay have been noted from another source (E. S. R., 87, p. 308). Annual 
yellow sweet clover in pot tests on this soil failed to produce as much dry weight 
or to absorb as much P from calcium metaphosphate as from Ammo-Phos 
(11-48-0) or treble superphosphate. N applied as ammonium sulfate slightly 
increased the absorption of P from superphosphate even though the roots were 
inoculated. 

Boron fertilization of alfalfa and other legumes in Oregon, H. E. 
Dreone and W. L. Powers. (Oreg. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. Soo. Apron., 34 
(1942), No. 10, pp. 902-912, figs. 5).— When alfalfa in field trials in different 
localities received B as borax and boric acid, yellowtop was controlled with 30 
lb. of borax per acre. B may be applied to alfalfa as granular borax and 
sown like clover seed at rates of from 30 to 60 lb. per acre. Fall application 
appears preferable in arid sections and spring treatments in the humid sections 
of Oregon. B deficiency symptoms of alfalfa are described, and B contents of 
yellowed and normal plants are compared to the supply of available B in the 
soil. Most soils of the Willamette Valley and those west of the coast range 
in Oregon seem to be low in B. Certain sandy leached soils respond to B 
applications. 

The effects of cutting systems on alfalfa, B. A. Brown and R. I. Munsell 
{[Connectimt) Storra Sta. Bui. 242 (1942), pp. 23, fig. /).— Alfalfa grown on 
Charlton fine sandy loam in three experiments, 1934-40, was variously subjected 
to as many as 19 different systems of cutting for one or two seasons, and some 
plats also received additional fertilizer, especially P and K. Yields, composi- 
tion of roots, and stands are discussed with special reference to relative merits 
of cutting alfalfa two and three times per season. 

The three-cutting systems usually yielded more than corresponding two-cutting 
systems during the current season, but less the next season when all plats 
were cut twice and on the same dates. Largest yields of protein and probably 
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of digestible nutrients were obtained from three medium-stage (41-50 days old) 
cuttings per season, which resulted in very poor stands, especially when prac- 
ticed for 2 successive years. While high yields of dry matter and good stands 
resulted from either two or three late-stage (more than 50 days old) cuttings 
per season, the hay, especially the June crop, was of inferior quality. Early- 
stage (less than 40 days old) cuttings were excellent in quality but yielded 
much less than either the medium- or late-stage systems, and three early cuttings 
per season were very injurious to stands. 

After mowing, the percentages of sugars plus starch in the roots decreased 
for about 20 days but increased consistently after 30 days. Root storage was 
most rapid in the 41-50-day period after cutting. The largest and most con- 
sistent reductions in carbohydrates occurred between a September 20 third 
cutting and October 15. Even with third cuttings as late as October 15, roots 
decreased in reserves between then and November 15. Carbohydrates In roots, 
especially in fall, were closely related to percentages of alfalfa surviving winter. 

Green and air-dry weights for determining hay yields of varieties of 
alfalfa, R. M. Weihing. (Colo. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., S4 
{19Jf2), No. 10, pp. 877-882). — The percentage of dry matter in a number of 
alfalfa varieties was determined in forage green and air-dried under cover. The 
percentage of dry matter in green alfalfa varied enough between some varieties 
at the time of cutting to make forage yields based on green weights Inaccurate. 
Green weights evidently should be reduced by plats to oven dryness, to an exact 
percentage of dry matter, or to air dryness. Forage yields of varieties based on 
samples or plats air-dried under cover were nearly as accurate as those based 
on oven-dry weights. For comparisons between cuttings or years, air-dry 
forage yields should be reduced to a definite percentage of dry matter. 

Plot technic studies with navy beans, E. E. Down and J. W. Thayer, Jr. 
(Mich. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., $4 {1942), No. 10, pp. 910-922 ). — 
Analysis of data from bean plats involving a condition of severe competition 
between contiguous plats of different row widths, 1937-39, 1941, revealed that 
the three-row plat, discarding border rows, was the maximum width needed for 
an accurate comparison. Yields of one-row plats were too subject to competition 
for comparisons. 

The mineral content of various clones of white clover when grown on 
different soils, R. R. Robinson. (U. S. D. A. coop. expt. stas.). {Jour. Amer. 
Soo. Agron., S4 {1942), No. 10, pp. 933-989). — When eight clones of white clover, 
increased vegetatlvely, were grown in the greenhouse on five widely different 
soils, marked differences were obtained in both yields of dry matter and in the 
Ca, P, and K contents of the different clones. Clones relatively high in Ca on 
one soil were also relatively high in Ca on other soils. Relative differences in 
P and In K contents tended to be maintained on different soils, but the agree- 
ment was not as close as with Ca. No relation was found between the mineral 
content of clones and their ability to grow at low levels of lime and P. 

The chemical composition, growth, and certain deficiency symptoms of 
carpet grass, Axonopus afflnis, as affected by Ume and fertilizer mixtures, 
R. B. Blaseb and W. B. Stokes. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 
34 {1942), No. 8, pp. 765-768, figs. 2). — ^The growth and Ca, P, and K contents of 
carpet grass on Bladen fine sand (deficient in P, N, K, and Ca) were signifi- 
cantly better with a top dressing of lime and complete fertilizer than without 
fertilizer. Omission of Ca, P, or K from the fertilizer produced carpet grass 
which was lower in Ca, P, or K, respectively, and also resulted in lower grass 
yield. When P was omitted from the mixture, the grass was dull green to 
purplish green in color, believed characteristic of P deficiency. P deficiency 
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symptoms also occurred without fertilizer but were altered by the presence of 
Ca, K, and N. K deficiency symptoms (burning of blade tips) were present 
when K fertilizer was omitted from the treatment. 

Evaluation of some morphological characters of corn in respect to their 
use in forecasting yield, K. R. Keller. (Iowa E-\pt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agroii., 34 (1942), No. 10, pp. 940-0,53). — Interrelationships 
between certain measurable morphological plant characters and the relation- 
ship of these characters before maturity to final yield in bushels per acre were 
studied. Leaf height and llgule height, plant height increase and dry weight 
increase up to fiowering, and actual and estimated leaf area were shown to be 
highly correlated. Plant height, ear size, and number of ears (August measure- 
ments) were used to predict yields of both double- and single-cross hybrids. 
“The general approach of using regression equations computed from various 
plant measurements appears to offer some promise as a method of forecasting 
yields of corn.” 

The chemical composition of the cotton plant and the uptake of nutrients 
at different stages of growth, L. C. Olson and R. P. Bledsoe. (Coop. U. S. 
D. A.). (Oeorgia Sta. Bui. 222 (1942), pp. 16, figa. 4). — Tlie time and rate of 
absorption of plant foods by cotton wore studied, 11)39^0, under field conditions 
on fertilized Cecil and Tifton sandy loams and Clarksville gravelly loam, repre- 
sentative of the Piedmont, Coastal Plain, and Limestone Valleys, respectively. 
These soils are acid and low in ba.se-exchange capacities, organic matter, and 
mineral nutrients. See also a note on similar work with the pimiento (E. S. B., 
85, p. 51). 

Dry weight on Cecil soil (producing 2,000 lb. of seed cotton) averaged 9,720 
lb. per acre, Tifton (495 lb. of seed cotton) 0,176 lb., and Clarksville (807 lb. 
of seed cotton) 5,041 lb. The quantity of nutrients (N, P^Oe, KD, CaO, and 
MgO) absorbed from the three soils totaled 538, 393, and 311 lb., respectively. 
On the Cecil and Tifton soils the heaviest uptake of nutrients occurred from 
early-boll formation to maturity, while on Clarksville soil more was taken up 
during the early-square to carly-boll stage. On Cecil soil jib.sorption of nutrients 
was greatest 105 days after planting, when boll formation was rapid. At 120 
days or longer after planting dry weight production and nutrient absorption 
was largely confined to the bolls. Some translocation of nutrients from plants 
to bolls occurred at the late growth stages. TJie amount (»f nutrients found in the 
cotton plant exceeded that ordinarily added in fertilizer mixtures, indicating 
the importance of plant residues in maintaining the fertility of cotton soils. 
The average amounts of nutrients found in the mature plants for all three soils 
approximated N 104 lb., PzOo 38, KsO 97, CaO 132, and MgO 43 lb. 

Row widths and cotton production, I). M. Simpson and E. N. Duncan. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 6, pp. 5////- J52).— Review 
of row width experiments with cotton at several stations indicated that narrow 
rows yield more per acre while wider rows yield more per row. Since planting 
and cultivating operations arc done by the row, row footage per acre Is important 
in determining production costs. Row widths may be varied from 2.5 to 4.5 ft. 
without materially changing cost of cultivation per row, and, in general, should 
be adjusted so as to result in the lowest cost per pound of cotton produced or the 
greatest production return for labor and equipment. In experiments at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 1938-40, yields of cotton per row increased consistently and profitably 
as row widths were widened from 2.5 to 4.5 ft. Optimum row widths may 
depend upon local conditions regarding land value, labor, and equipment costs. 

Observations of kndzu, Pucrarla thunbergiana Benth., seedlings, P. 
Tabob. (U. S. D. a.) . (Jowr. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 5, pp. 500-501),— 
Responses to different cultural and environmental factors in nurseries. 
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Lespcdeza in the Coastal Plain area, J. L. Stephens. (Ga. Coastal Plain 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. JSoo. Agron., 34 (1942), ^o. 7, p. 385). — Annual les- 
pedezas thrived in low and moist sandy soils but made poor growth on uplands 
under cultivation, probably due to nematodes. “Annual lespedeza appears unable 
to tolerate nematodes when associated with drought.*’ 

Studies of some factors affecting fruit setting in Solanum tuberosum in 
the field in Louisiana, M. T. Henderson and E. L. LeClero. (U. S. D. A. 
coop. La. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], 6G (lOJfS), No. 2, pp. 67-76). — 
Bagging of potato flower clusters was detrimental to fruit setting in 1940 and 
1941, but kraft-paper bags were more satisfactory than cheesecloth bags. Appli- 
cation of pollen at time of emasculation was relatively inelTective in inducing 
fruit set in the Katahdln variety. One pollination 24 hr. after emasculation was 
as good as pollination at emasculation followed by a second pollination 24 hr. 
later. High temperature and low moisture or low moisture proved unfavorable 
to fruit setting. In conducting a potato-improvement program by breeding, the 
breeder evhlently should arrange for pollination during a period in which rela- 
tively low temperature and adequate soil moisture conditions normally prevail. 

High proportion of labor in growing sugar beets can be saved in 1943 
by mechanizing, E. M. Mervine. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (Colo. Farm Bid. [Colo- 
rado Sta.], 5 (10^3), No. i, pp. 3-Jf, fig. 1). — Use of cracked seed in single seed- 
ball planters, mechanical thinning by cross-blocking, and mechanical harvesting 
are described as labor saving. 

Influence of some soil and cultural practices on the sucrose content of 
sugar beets, G. C. Kent, G. M. Nagel, and I. E. Melhtjs. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). 
(Iowa State Col. Jour. ScL, 17 (7943), No. 2, pp. 163-173, fig. 1). — Average acre 
production of sucrose in different commercial flelds of sugar beets in northern 
Iowa, 1937-40, varied from 2,023 to 4,417 lb., sucrose percentage from an average 
of 11.85 to 16.48, and beet yields from 7.57 to 13.40 tons per acre. While the highest 
sucrose yield resulted from the greatest tonnage and highest sucrose percentage, 
no relation was found between tonnage and sucrose percentage of beets. In 1937 
sucrose production averaged 3, 187 lb. per acre on flelds planted before May 14 
and after May 18, 3,023 lb. ; planted on April 29, 1938, 3,630 lb. and planted on May 
29 averaged 2,709 lb. Tonnage yield of beets was greater on muck than on mineral 
soils, yet beets grown on mineral soil contained a higlier percentage of sucrose. 
The maximum percentage of sucrose was not found in beets harvested before 
October 1, 1938-40, but little appeared to be gained in sucrose percentage by 
leaving beets in the ground after October 7-10. When 1 in. or more of rain fell 
during the last half of the harvest sea.son, or after October 15, the sucrose per- 
centage did not decrease over 0.2 percentage points in the first 3 days after the 
rain, but after from 7 to 10 days the decrease amounted to from 0.5 to 4.2 points. 
Subsequently, the sucrose percentage rose. If beets cannot be lifted within 3 days 
after 1 in. of rain falling during the last half of the harvest period, they should, 
if possible, be left in the ground at least 10 days after the rain. 

Responses of biennial sweet clover to moisture, temperature, and length 
of day, T. J. Smith. (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 34 (1942), No. 10, pp. 865-876, 
fig, i).— White (MelHotus alba) and yellow (If. o/IUHnalis) biennial sweet- 
clovers were grown under varying conditions of temperature, moisture, and 
exposure to daylight (11-hr. normal and 17-hr. day) both in field and in pots in 
the greenhouse at Columbus, Ohio. Longer days, within limits studied, decreased 
the proportion of total plant weight in the roots, increased top growth, restricted 
crown bud formation, and reduced the percentages of N and total carbohydrates 
in the roots. Under the 17-hr. day biennial plants bloomed within 3 mo. after 
planting. Cool temperatures increased the proportion of total plant weight In 
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the roots. Low moisture supply increased root weights. The two species were 
very similar in contents of N, total sugars, starch, polysaccharides, and total 
carbohydrates. 

The relations to yield of certain plant characters of winter wheat as in- 
fluenced by different tillage and sequence treatments, L. F. Locke, O. B. 
Rauohschwalbe, and O. R. Mathews. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour, Amer, 8 oc, Agron., 
34 (1942) y No. 7, pp. 628-645y figs. 5).— Plant characters of wheat causing dif- 
ferences in yield between certain crop sequences and tillage methods were studied 
in plats at Woodward, Okla., 192D-34, when seeded to Turkey wheat on the same 
date, usually at the same rate, and with the same type of drlU. More than 95 
percent of the variations in yield between treatments and between years were 
explained by number of kernels per unit area, which was determined more by 
number of heads per unit area than by kernels per head. Number of heads per 
unit area and plant height were also good indicators of yield. Excepting number 
of kernels per unit area, characters studied differed in their relative effect on yield 
in different years. On the average, head characters were unimportant in fixing 
yield. Continued adjustments made throughout the life of the plant tend to 
maintain it in a condition to take advantage of existing moisture and fertility 
conditions, and the times when adjustments occur modify the relative importance 
of different plant characters. 

Fairfield wheat, G. H. Cutt.eb (Indiana 8ta. Cir. 276 (1942)y pp. 8, figs. -}). — 
Fairfield, developed from a cross between Purkof and Fulhio wheats, is charac- 
terized by adaptation to a wide range of soil and climatic conditions, high grain 
yields, superior winter hardiness, suitability for combine-harvesting, and high 
resistance to loose smut and mosaic. Comparative data on milling and baking 
qualities of Fairfield and other standard winter wheats indicate that it possesses 
desirable soft wheat characteristics. 

Seed inspection and testing during 1942, M. T. Munn (Farm Res. [New 
York 8tate 8ta.]y 9 (194S)y No. f, pp. 13, 15). — Violations of the seed law in 
regard to crop variety, purity, weed seeds, noxious weeds, and germination are 
tabulated and discussed for numerous official samples of farm crop seeds 
collected in 1942. 

Legume inoculant tests for 1042, A. W. IIofeb (Farm Res. [New York 
State 8ta.]y 9 (1946) y No. i, p. 7). — Results of tests of 73 commercial cultures 
for Inoculation of alfalfa, clover, peas, beans, lima beans, soybeans, and birdsfoot 
trefoil are tabulated. 

The dissemination of prickly pear seed by jack rabbits, F. L. Timmons. 
(U. S. D. A. coop. Kans. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Amer. 80 c. Agron.y 34 (1942)y No. 
6y pp. 513-520y figs. 2). — Droppings of Jack rabbits that had fed upon ripened 
pricklypear (Opuntia macrorrhiza) fruits, collected in a cactus-infested pasture 
at Hays, Kans., averaged about 2.5 seeds per pellet, while those found in nearby 
uninfested fields only occasionally contained seeds. Such seeds germinated about 
60 percent higher than seeds from dried fruits. Jack rabbits evidently are 
important agents in dissemination of viable pricklypear seed through western 
Kansas pastures. 

HOETICULTUBE 

[Horticultural studies by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas 8 ta. Bui. 428 
(1942)y pp. 13-15y 17 y 49’-51). — ^Among studies, the progress of which is dis- 
cussed, are the thinning of peach fruits and the pruning of apple and peach trees, 
both by J. R. Cooper ; the effects of mulching on the strawberry, by J. B. Valle ; 
and the placement of fertilizers for vegetables, the value of lime in vegetable 
culture^ staking and pruning tomatoes, irrigation of vegetables, nitrogen require- 
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ments of the strawberry, the culture of the strawberry, and the value of stable 
manure for vegetables and strawberries. 

[Horticultural studies by the Oklahoma Station] (Oklahoma 8ta. Bien. 
Rpt 1941-42, pt i, pp. 39-40, 42-45, 87-88, figs. 2).— Among studies discussed are 
the testing of new varieties of fruits and vegetables, irrigation of vegetables, 
fertilizers for vegetables, use of preharvest sprays to reduce dropping of fuits, 
effect of high temperature on the strawberry plant, methods of handling freeze- 
injured grapevines, poultry manures for grapes, methods of propagating trees 
and shrubs, and the culture of greenhouse plants. 

Victory gardens, V. It. Boswkll (U. S. Dept. Agr., Misc. Pub. 483, rev. (1943), 
pp. 16, fig. 1). — As in the earlier edition (E. S. R., 87, p. 58), this presents sim- 
ple, practical information to aid the home gardener. 

The farm garden, J. 11. and W. R. BEA'rriE (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 
1673, rev. (1942), pp. [2]-fd7, figs. 26). — ^This revised publication (E. S. R., 66, 
p. 432) includes general information on planning, planting, fertilization, and 
cultural requirements of specific vegetable crops. 

An experimental mechanism for the band-placing of fertilizer in irri- 
gated beds, A. E. Griffiths. (Ariz. Expt. Sta.) (Amer. Soc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 
40 (1942), pp. 539-544* fios. 3). — ^A descriptive account is given of the structure 
and operation of a single-bed experimental sled which provides for the applica- 
tion of fertilizer and the drilling of seed in a single operation. The device was 
particularly effective with simple, powdered, inorganic types of fertilizer, but 
gave good results with such materials as blood meal or finely divided goat 
manure. 

. Nutrient solution culture of greenhouse crops, R. B. Withrow, J. P. Biebel, 
and T. M. Eastwood (Indiana Sta. Cir. 277 (1943), pp. 27, figs. 2). — This Is a 
revision of Circular 232 (E. S. R., 78, p. 782). 

The influence of methods of heating and covering electric hotbeds on 
field production of vegetables, A. M. Porter and M. L. Odland. ( Univ. Conn. ) . 
(Amer. 80c. Hort. 8vi. Proc., -}i (1942), pp. 251-254). — Cellulose acetate film 
proved better than glass as a cover for lettuce plants, and the heat of Mazda 
lamps was better than that from heating cables for cauliflower. From the 
standpoint of quality, cool-season crops grew better with the heat of Mazda 
bulbs and film for plant protection. With warm-season crops, such as tomatoes 
and peppers, the yields were larger from cable-heated beds but the increases 
were not sufficient to Justify the higher cost over bulb heat. 

Vegetable storage will help win the war, A. M. Binkley (Colo. Farm Bui. 
[Colorado 8ta.^, 4 (1942), No. 4, PP- 12-13, fig. 1). — Suggestions are made as to 
the possibilities in the storing of vegetables, with particular attention to tem- 
perature, moisture, and ventilation requirements. In addition, the relation of 
the condition of the crop and the variety of vegetables are considered. 

A comparison of varieties of Refugee beans, W. T. Tapley (Farm Res. 
[New York 8tate 8ta.], 9 (1943), No. 1, pp. I4, 16). — Yield and other related 
information is presented for flve varieties — ^Idaho, U. S. No. 5, Sensation 1066, 
Sensation 1071, and Medal. 

A study of methods for planting beets, M. L. Odland and A. M. Porter. 
(Univ. Conn.). (Amer. 800. Hort. Sci. Proc., 41 (i^42), PP. 255-258, fig. 1). — 
The differences in yield obtained in two methods of planting beet seed, (1) an 
excess of seed with subsequent thinning and (2) sufficient seed to establish a 
stand without later thinning, were not sufficient from the growers* standpoint 
to result in definite recommendations. The method of planting would depend 
on the cost of seed, purposes for which the crop was grown, etc. Even in testing 
beet varieties, either method should prove satisfactory. 
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Great Lakes, a new head lettuce variety adapted to summer conditions, 

K. C. Barrons and T. \V. Whitaker. (C\>op. U.,S. D. A.). (Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui., 25 (1943), No. 3, pp. 252-254, fig. 1).—A description Is presented of a new 
lettuce variety selected from among breeding strains developed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in California and tested by the Michigan Station 
because of its ability to form solid heads under warm weather conditions and 
freedom from early sec*d stalk formation. In additiofi, the new variety was 
observed to be free from tip burn at times when Imperial 44 and Imperial 847 
were badly injured. 

Nutrient absorption by a summer crop of lettuce in Salinas Valley, Cali- 
fornia, O. A. Lorenz and P. A. Minges. (IJniv. Calif.). (Amer. l^oc. Hort. 
8 (d. Proc., 40 (1042), pp. 523-521). — The nitrate nitrogen in the midrib of the 
wrapper leaves of lettuce plants grown on plats not receiving nitrogen varied 
fron^ approximately 240 p. p. m, 2 weeks after thinning to a low of 140 p. p. m. 
at the time of market maturity. Plants on soil receiving 480 lb. of ammonium 
sulfate i)er acre contained 500 p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen at market maturity. 
Applications of K or P fertilizers to the soil did not increase the amounts of 
these elements found in tlie ijlants. Applications of nitrogen did not have any 
effect on the K or P contents of the phints, an indication of the natural high 
content of P and K in the soil used. The entire lettuce crop at market maturity 
had absorbed 47 lb. of nitrogen, 7 lb. of phosphorus, 117 lb. of potassium, and 
30 lb. of lime. 

New pea varieties compared for yield and plant characters, W. I). Enzie 
(Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 0 (1945), No. 1, pp. 8-10, fig. 1). — Informa- 
tion is given on the ripening season, plant height, pod length, yield, etc., of a 
number of pea varieties, including recent introductions such as Greerdand, 
Ranger, Atlas, Shasta, and Miracle. 

A comparison of the chemical composition of artiilcially produced 
parthenocarpic fruits and normal seeded fruits of peppers, B. E. Janes. 
(Amer. Soc. Jlort. Sri. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 452-^36, figs. 3). — ^Analyses of the 
fruits of the California Wonder pepper in which parthenocarpy was induced 
by treatment with 1 percent indolebutyric acid in lanolin, and of control fruits 
of the same age obtained by pollination, showed very few differences in com- 
position. The dry weight expressed as percentage of the fresh weight was 
nearly equal in both types of fruit until ripening began, when the rate of dry 
weight formation became more rapid in the parthenocarpic fruits. When carbo- 
hydrates were calculated on a dry weight basis there were no differences be- 
tween the two types of fruit, but on a fresh weight basis there was from 1 to 
1.5 percent more sugar in the parthenocarpic fruits than in the seeded fruits. 
Total nitrogen was the only constituent other than moisture in which a consis- 
tent difference was found between the parthenocarpic and the seeded fruits. 

Plant- and fruit-pruning as a means of increasing fruit set in inusknielon 
breeding, E. A. Wolf and J. D. Hartman. (Ind. Bxpt. Sta.). (Amer. Soc. 
Hort. Sci. Proc., 40 (1942), pp. 415-420, fig. 1). — Of six fruit and plant pruning 
experiments, the one in which plants were pruned to a main and two axillary 
branches, from which terminal buds and all growing points (except the blos- 
som to be pollinated) were removed, proved most effective, with 79.5 percent 
of the pollinations resulting In success. Fruit pruning had a noticeable* effect 
on the number of available hermaphroditic flowers produced by the plants. On 
completely unpruned plants, such flowers became rare as the plant Increased in 
size. Pruning had no material effect on the length of time required to mature 
a given fruit 

An inexpensive method of growing tomato plants on the farm, K. O. Bab- 
BONS and S. B. Apple (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 (1943), No. 3, pp. 229-235, 
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fig, 1), — A, simple cloth-covered frame Is described, with information as to its 
operation and costs. A comparison in 1942 of home-grown frame plants and 
southern-produced plants was clearly in favor of the frame tomatoes, both in 
percentage of living plants and returns per acre. 

The Early Chatham tomato, P. H. Bowskii {Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui,, 25 
{Id^S), No. 3, pp, 2Jt5-2Jt8, figs. 2). — ^This new tomato, which ripened its fruits 
at least 1 week earlier than Earliana, was introduced by the Upper Peninsula 
Substation. It was found of real merit in northern gardens where the frost- 
free period is short. The plant is determinate in growth, and the fruits are 
small but desirable in shape, color, and quality. 

Plant-tissue tests as a guide to fertilizer treatinent of tomatoes, B. M. 
Emmert {Kmtuckg Sta. Bui. JfSO pp. J^H). — Rapid tissue tests were made 

upon the foliage of tomatoes grown in soil and sand cultures lU’oviding a wide 
range of available N and P. Correlating the results of observations with growth 
and fruiting behavior, it was evident that different levels of N and P were needed 
at different stages in the development of the tomato plant. For example, in 
the early vegetative period before much blooming occurred the concentration of 
N should be well above 1,(X)0 p. p. m. in the leaves, but as blooming increased and 
the fruit began to set, the N concentration should drop below 1,(U)() but be held 
well above 500 p. p. m. In the early stage P should be up to 200 p. p. m., and in 
the fruiting stage at least as high as 400 p. p. m. Differences in soil volume, in 
length of day, and in moisture influenced the results considerably. One treat- 
ment that showed particular promise in diminishing the effect of excess N and 
increasing fruit set was the placement of a heavy band of phosphate at a 2-in. 
depth as close to the plants as practical, just before fruit setting. Large appli- 
cations of slowly available nitrogenous materials should be avoided with toma- 
toes growing on naturally fertile soils since the N from such materials might 
become available In excessive amounts at the time of fruit setting. The technics 
of plant-tissue tests are discussed. 

Natural crossing in tomatoes as related to distance and direction, T. M. 
CuRRENCE and J. M. Jenkins, Jr. (Minn, and S. C. Expt. Stas.). {Amer. 8oc. 
Hort. 8ci. Proc., J^l (19^2), pp. 273-276, fig. i).— -In identical arrangements, 
plantings of Pritchard tomatoes surrounded with a potato leaf variety were 
grown at St. Paul, Minn., and Charleston, S. C. At St. Paul the largest amount 
of crossing recorded on any one plant was 5.2 percent, with numerous plants 
yielding no evidence of crossing. No crossing was recorded beyond 42 ft. in 
the direction of the prevailing wind. At Charleston the total amount of cross- 
ing was slightly less, with a maximum of 5.0 percent recorded. The pollinat- 
ing insects apparently followed the path of least resistance, as higher crossing 
was observed In the direction of the prevailing wind. 

Nematode resistance test of tomatoes, F. A Romshe. (Okla. Expt. Sta.). 
{Amer. 8oc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., iO {19ft2), p. Ji2S).—Ot 221 lots of tomatoes (in- 
cluding introductions from South America) planted on an area heavily infested 
with nematodes, 9 lots of Lycopcrsicon pemvianum were completely free of root 
knots and 10 plants of the husk tomato were practically free. Since adjacent 
plants of other types, including garden varieties, were heavily infested, it was 
evident that the above kinds possessed actual root knot resistance. 

Fruit industry problems of 1943, V. R. Gardner {Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui, 25 (1948), No. S, pp. 208-2/0).— Suggestions are given as to pruning, soil 
management, spraying, and the handling of fruit under the difficult conditions 
of shortage of labor, materials, etc. 

Careful planning of orchard work can help alleviate effects of labor 
shortage later, F. M. Gsexn {Colo. Farm Bui [Colorado 8ta.], 5 (1943) t No. i, 
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pp. 7-10, fig, 1 ), — Suggestions are made as to the more efficient handling of 
orchard operations such as pruning, cultivation, spraying, fruit thinning, and 
harvesting. 

Improved rootstocks and some problems th^y present, H. B. Tukey (Farm 
Res, [New York State Sta,], 9 (1948), No, 1, pp, 18-19, figs, j?).— Several of 
the Mailing rootstocks are discussed with respect to their effect on the size of 
the tree, with comments on the need of careful handling in the nursery to prevent 
mixtures since the resulting budded trees vary greatly in size and usefulness. 

A legume program for orchards on sandy soils, N. L. Partridge (Michigan 
Sta, Quart. Bui, 25 (1948), No, 8 , pp, 249-252) .--In view of the probability that 
certain fertilizing materials, particularly nitrogenous substances, will be limited 
in supply during the war, various legumes such as sweetclover, soybeans, vetch, 
and alsike clover, sown singly or in combiiiaiion with nonlegumes, are discussed 
as to their value in maintaining orchard fertility. 

A stndy of some phases of apple production in southern New Jersey (New 
Jersey Stas. Bui 708 (1942), pp. 16, fig. 1 ). — Based on a detailed survey over a 
2-yi:. period on seven representative orchards in Burlington and Gloucester 
Counties and on general knowledge, suggestions are presented with a view to the 
improvement of apple culture in southern New Jersey. Among subjects dis- 
cussed are the financing of orchard enterprises, the keeping of accurate records, 
the selection of proper soils, soil rotations and management, the use of lime to 
maintain effective soil reactions, varieties, fruit thinning, fertilizers, spraying, 
etc. 

Filler apple trees and their management, C. E. Baker (Indiana Sta, Bui 
414 U942), pp, 14 , fig. i).— In 1934, at the beginning of the twelfth growing sea- 
son, part of a Grimes Golden and Delicious orchard originally set 20 by 20 ft. 
was thinned so that the trees stood 28.5 ft. apart. As compared with nonthinned 
trees, the thinned yielded less gross income per acre during the period 1935-39. 
However, the thinned trees were individually more productive, showing that the 
crowding was exerting a depressing effect on yield per tree. As measured by 
trunk girth increase and general vigor, the spaced trees had benefited by the 
release. It was difficult to obtain good fruit color on the crowded Delicious 
trees, and even with Grimes Golden the finish on the fruits was not satisfactory 
in the crowded area. It was more difficult to control Insect and fungus pests 
in the unthinned section, and during a prolonged drought the unthinned trees 
suffered considerable loss of leaves and fruits while the thinned came through 
without damage. At the end of the seventeenth season, the unthinned plats 
were also thinned. The accumulated damage from crowding was such as to 
cause continued lower production following this release. 

Effect of spray materials on finish and keeping quality of apples, E. J. 
Rasmussen (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 25 (1948), No. 8 , pp. 263-271, figs, 8 ).— 
Bordeaux mixture and certain proprietary copper materials when applied to 
apple trees in Michigan in an all-season schedule resulted in fruit of poor finish 
as compared with that of trees sprayed with lime-sulfur or wettable sulfur. 
Of varieties studied, McIntosh and Jonathan were the most susceptible, and 
Delicious and Northern Spy tin most resistant to copper injury. Rhode Island 
Greening, Grimes Golden, Wagener, and Wealthy were Intermediate. None of 
the copper fungicides used proved safe on McIntosh at any stage. With 
Jonathan they were used safely in the later cover sprays In some years. The 
use of copper materials in all-season schedules is not recommended for Northern 
Spy or Delicious, but they may be possibly substituted for sulfur in some of the 
late appHcatlons. Russeted fruits are not only inferior in appearance but they 
lose weight and shrivel rapidly in storage. 
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Peach caltare in Missouri, T. J. Talbebt (Missouri 8ta. BuL 455 (1942) ^ pp. 
S6, figs. 19 ). — Information is presented with respect to climatic factors involved 
in the success of peach growing, the selection of sites and soils, varieties, pollina- 
tion, contour planting, soil management, fertilization, pruning, fruit thinning, 
insect and fungus enemies, spraying, harvesting and marketing, etc. 

Recommended peach varieties for New York State', L. M. van Alstynb and 
H. O. Bennett (Farm Res. [Rew York State Sta.h, 9 (1945), No. 1, pp. 16, i7).— 
A number of varieties covering the fruiting season are briefly discussed. 

Soil management lor roses in the greenhouse, L. C. Wheeting (Washing- 
ton Sta. Bui. 4^1 (1942), pp. 20, figs. >}). — The development of yellow or mottled 
foliage on Talisman roses has caused severe losses to Washington greenhouse 
growers. The continued use of hard water resulted in soil pH values of 8.5 
and above and promoted a condition in which plants could not obtain sufficient 
iron. The use of fertilizer materials which leave acid residues in the soil counter- 
acted the harmful effects of the hard water. Sulfur applications were also 
beneflclal. The best yield of roses was obtained at pH values between 6.0 and 7.0. 
The best production was obtained by maintaining a relatively high concentra- 
tion of K, a medium to low concentration of P, and a medium supply of available 
N. An NPK ratio of 2 : 2 : 4 is suggested. 

The cause and control of defoliation in cut holly, J. A. Milbrath and H. 
Hartman (Oregon Sta. Bui. 413 (1942) pp. 11, figs. 2 ). — Holly packed wet and 
stored where ethylene was present did not lose its leaves in 30 days when the 
temperature was held at 31® F. At 36®, 25 percent of the leaves were lost, and 
holly was completely defoliated after 2 weeks in a room at 42®. Packed wet and 
stored where there was no ethylene present holly did not lose its leaves in 80 
days at either 31® or 36®, but started to lose leaves in 2 weeks at 46®. When 
stored wet in an open building, where the temperature ranged from 20® to 60® 
but remained in the lower half most of the time, holly was bright and fresh 
after 40 days. Partial dehydration after cutting prevented loss of leaves, 
apparently by limiting the development of the abscission layers. The dipping 
of holly branches in solutions of a-naphthaleneacetic acid was helpful in pre- 
venting abscission. A 0.01-percent solution prevented abscission entirely for a 
14-day period at 70° to 80®. Comparable check lots dipped in water lost all 
their leaves in 3 days. Even a 0.001-percent solution had a marked retarding 
effect on defoliation. No injury was observed from the hormone treatments 
except at excessive concentrations. No objectionable residues or deposits were 
left on the leaves. When treated holly was packed with apples, which give off 
ethylene in their ripening process, there was some defoliation, leading to the 
suggestion that holly should not be shipped or stored with fruit or exposed to 
other sources of ethylene. 

The Importance of tung seed selection, R. D. Dickey. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer. Soo. Hort. Sci. Proc., 4 I (1942), PP- 127-130).— A comparison of the yield 
of seedling trees grown from parents of high-yielding capacity with that of 
seedlings from unselected parental sources showed the importance of selection, 
A study of individuals in two selected progenies showed that fairly high 
percentages came relatively true to type, thus conflrmlng further the desira- 
bility of using seed of known parentage. 

Native plants as possible sources of rubber, L. Knud*’on (Farm Res. INeto 
York State Sta.], 9 (1943), No. 1, pp. 2, 5, fig. 1 ). — A new method was devised 
for the rapid determination of rubber in plant tissues, and nearly 3,000 tests 
were made on leaves, roots, stems, and flowers of various species, including 
goldenrod, milkweed, Indian hemp (Apocynum cannahinum), and Russian 
dandelion. 
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Gan rubber be produced in Colorado? {Colo. Farm Bui. [Colorado 4 

{1942), No. 4, pp. 2, 15, fig. i ) —Information is presented on progress in growing 
such rubber-producing idants as guayule and Iliissian dandelion. 

Agriculture in the Americas {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Off. Foreign Agr. Relat., Agr. 
in Anier. 3 {194S), No. 1, pp. 18+[2], figs. IS).— Among articles included are The 
Technique of Plant Exchange, by B. Y. Alorrison (pp. 3-d) ; Morci Rubber From 
Castilla? by O. F. Cook (pp. 7-9) ; and The Future of the Forests, by C. B. 
Forsling (pp. 13-16). 

FORESTRY 

Forestry in wartime: Report of the Chief of the Forest Service, 1942 
{U. a. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv. Rpt., 1942, pp. ;J3).— This administrative report 
contains information relating to forest resources and the war; the need of 
regulating cutting practices; the work of the Forest Service in the development 
of new and improved uses for wood, particularly in relation to the war; new 
sources of rubber; fire control and general management of the national forests, 
etc. 

[Forestry investigations by the Arkansas Station] {Arkansas 8ta. Bid. 4^^ 
{1942), pp. 51-52). — Information is presented on timber marketing studies and 
on the need of sustaint^d yield practices for maintaining hardwood forests and 
hardwood lumber supplies. 

The Rainbow Forest plantations; Report of progress, 1942, H. W. lIrcocK 
(Connecticut [NewHaven^ Sta. Bid. 484 (1942), pp. 015-702, pis. 5). — A history 
and description of the forest area are presented, with an account of various 
destructive influences, such as insects, plant diseases, and hurricane damage in 
1938, and descriptive accounts of the various experimental plats from the time 
of their establishment to date. Suggestions are given for the planting and 
management of white pine stands and on the handling of other species. 

Natural reproduction of pines in east-central Alabama, K. A. Bkinkman 
and P. A, Swaethout. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Alabama Sta. Cir. 86 (1042), pp. 
12, figs. 3). — A survey of w’oodlands in four Alabama counties revealed a lack of 
satisfactory young pine stands on 80 ijereent of the 445 plats examined, largely 
because of unsatisfactory older stands. An inadequate siH'd supply was appar- 
ently responsible for the partial or complete failure of inne reproduction on 
about one-half of the areas. Fires prevented the establishment of adequate 
stands of young pine on about 40 percent of the areas. Competition from shrubs 
and young hardwood trees and from the crowns of large trees had an advt*rse 
effect on about one-fourth of the areas. Grazing by cattle was harmful to 
survival and growth of pine seedlings, and hogs were especially destructive 
to young longleaf pines. Severe erosion resulted in poor reproduction, while 
light to moderate erosion apparently favored pine reproduction by exposing 
the underlying mineral soil. 

Preventing destructive fires in southern woodlands {U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers' Bui. 1926 (1943), pp. [2\Art5, figs. 14). — General information is pre- 
sented on the significance of woodland protection during wartime, causes of fires 
in woodlands including accidental and intentional burning, relation of burning 
to grazing values and pest control, and suggestions for the prevention and control 
of fires. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

(piut disease work by the Arkansas Station]. Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Artcansas Bta. Bui. 428 (1942), pp. 30-35). — Brief summaries of results are 
giTen by H. R. Rosen and C. K. McClelland on breeding of oats resistant to 
crown rust in relation to winter pasture usage, by V. H. Young on increasing 
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cotton yields by disease control, by E. JM. Cralley on resistance of rice varieties 
to blast (Piricularia oryzac), and by S. B. Locke on fungicidal control of defolia- 
tion diseases ®f tomato. 

Plant pathology {Oklahoma Sta. Bicn, Rpt. 1941-//2, pt. i, p. 62-65, figs. 2). — 
Brief summaries are i)resente(l of results with wheat and barley loose smut 
control, forecasting wheat leaf rust damage, cotton seed treatment, nematode 
control in swootpotato bedding roots, and prevention of losses by plant disease 
surveys. 

Names for the bacterial plant pathogens, A. J. Biker and I. L. Baluwin. 
(Univ. Wis.). (Chron. Bot., 7 {J0i2), AV>. 6, pp. 250-252 ). — A critical review of 
the prestmt chaotic situation in bacterial taxonomy, with recommendations. 

Interference between bacterial viruses. — T, Interference between tw^o bac- 
terial viruses acting upon the same host, and the mechanism of virus 
growth, M. DETJJitucK and S. E. Luria (Arch. Biochem., J {1942), No. 1, pp. 
III-I 4 I, figs. 6). — Multiple infection of Escherichia coli with particles of two 
dilTerent bacterioiihages resulted in complete suppression of one and normal 
growth of the other. This interference was studied in detail under various 
experimental conditions, and the bearing of the results on other cases of inter- 
ference betwwii viruses (both plant and animal) is discussed. There are 19 
references. 

Interference betw’cen inactivated bacterial virus and active virus of the 
same strain and of a different strain, S. E. Lurta and M. Det.br iiCK {Arch. 
Biochem., 1 {191/2), No. 2, pp. 207-218). — Carrying studies of the two Escherichia 
coli bacteriophages further (see preceding abstract), it is shown that one philfee, 
after ultraviolet inactivation, retained its ability to interfere wdth the growth 
of another phage, and a single partially inactivated particle proved sufficient 
to suppress growth of the second phage in one bacterium. This partially inacti- 
vated phage was adsorbed by the sensitive bacteria and inhibited their growth 
without lysis. It was able to interfere with growth of active virus of the same 
kind. This interfering activity, though more resistant to irradiation than 
the reproducing activity, was progressively destroyed by larger doses of ultraviolet 
rays. The results are believed to support the hypothesis that interference 
between bacteriophages is due to competition for a “key-enzyme” present in 
limited amount in each bacterial cell. The bearing of these findings on the 
problem of antivirus vaccines produced by irradiation is discussed. 

Respiration and virus diseases, M. W. Woods. (Md. Expt. Sta.). {Chron. 
Bot, 7 {1942), No. 6, pp. 243 - 244 ). — A review of papers on respiration in virus- 
infected plants. 

Optimal conditions for the hydrolysis of arabogalactan by Aspergillus 
nigor, E. J. Ratajak and H. S. Owens {Bot. Gaiz., 104 {1942), No. 2, pp. 329-337). 

Variations in sporulation of different isolates of Colletotrichum destruc- 
tivum, S. J. P. Chilton. (U. S. D. A. et al.). {Mycologia, 35 {1943), No. 1 , pp. 
13-20, figs. 2). — ^Among the 14 single spore isolates of the fungus studied, variant 
types were obtained from sectors and patches in old cultures which differed 
from the originals in various culture characters. Some produced very few 
spores, others more than the parent cultures, though the latter retained their 
ability to sporulate through 10 successive single spore generations. Transfers 
to sterile or living host tissues failed to enable iworly si)orulatlng cultures to 
regain their ability to sporulate heavily. Two variants were obtained from 
lesions on red clover seedlings produced under sterile conditions. Conidla were 
predominantly uninucleate. It is concluded that the loss of sporulation in cul- 
tures was due to the occurrence of poorly sporulatlng typos differing genetically 
from the original typo which they replaced. 
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Biochemistry of Fusaria: The influence of diphosphopyridine nucleotide 
on alcoholic fermentation (in vivo) , B. S. Gouu), A. A. Tttetx, and H. Jaffe 
{Jour, Biol, Chem.y 1^6 (1942)^ No, i, pp, 219-224, figs, 2),— The in vivo role of 
diphosphopyridine nucleotide (coenzyme I) was studied and shown to be a limit- 
ing factor in alcohol production by Fusarium trichothecoides, suggesting that 
fermentation by living cells is similar to that in cell-free preparations Involving 
oxidation-reduction reactions and phosphorus transfer. 

Growth substances and dormancy of spores of Phycomyces, W. J. Rob- 
bins and V. W. and F. Kavanaqh (Bot, Qaz,, 104 (1942), No, 2, pp. 224-242, 
figs. 4)> — Dormant spores of P, blalcesleeanm are considered to lack sufficient 
available Z factors for germination. Extracts of certain natural products or the 
Z factors furnished in the basal medium supplied the deficiency, which may also 
be met by treatment with heat, cold, acetate, or pyridine — thought to change the 
Z factors in the spores from an unavailable to an available form. 

Moisture-relation as a determinant factor in the transformation of the 
basidia of certain Polyporaceae, S. R. Bosb (Mycologia, 35 (1943), No, 1, pp, 
33-4^f figs- 8 ). — Experimental evidence is given that it is mainly the water rela- 
tions which control transformation of basidia into hyphal elongations with clamp 
connections and terminal spores and vice versa, species of Polyporus, PolysHctus, 
Trametes, Fomes, and Favolus having been used. There are 19 references. 

Cultural differences among single basidiospore isolates of Rhizoctonia 
solani, B. Exnkb and S. J. P. Chilton. (La. Bxpt. Sta.) (Phytopathology, 
33 (1943), No. 2, pp. 111-114, fig, 1 ). — A total of 305 singlo-basidiospore isolates 
w^e obtained from 10 basidial mats occurring spontaneously on lima bean, 
potato, and alligator weed (Altemanthera phylloxeroides) , Since isolates from 
the same mat differed in growth rate and other culture characters, it is concluded 
that some type of segregation occurs in basidiospore formation. 

The use of fungicides during wartime, I-lll. (N. Y. State Expt. Sta.) 
(Oanner, 06 (1943), Nos. 6, pp. 16-tl, 58, figs, 3; 1, pp. 14-t5, 42, 44^ figs. 4l 8, pp. 
14-^7, figs. 3 ). — ^Three papers in this series are presented. 

I. The nature of diseases on vegetable crops, G. L. McNew. — ^A general intro- 
ductory account. 

IT. Effect of soil fertility on returns from use of fungicides, G. L. McNew and 
C, B. Sayre. — The results of seed treatments of peas with Spergon and of spraying 
tomatoes against defoliation diseases with an insoluble copper compound (1941- 
42) are summarized as showing the greater effectiveness of fungicidal control on 
properly fertilized plats and the great loss in the value of the fertilizer from 
omission of the disease control treatments. 

III. Value of different seed treatments for lima beans, G. L. McNew. — ^This is 
a progress report on tests of promising fungicides on the varieties Henderson 
Bush, Clark Green, and Fordhook, with the suggestion that “general treatment 
of lima bean seed with Spergon at about 2 oz. per bushel will be profitable.” 
Thiosan, applied at 1 or 1.5 oz., and Fermate at 2.5 oz. should be given limited 
tests, with an ounce of graphite added, particularly with Fermate if the seed 
is to be drilled. 

Fungicidal versus fungistatic, S. E. A. McCaixan and R. H. Wellman 
(Contrib, Boyce Thompson Inst, 12 (1942), No. 6, pp, 451-463, figs. 4).— Fifteen 
water-soluble chemicals were compared by methods described as to their fungicidal 
(lethal) and fungistatic (inhibitory) effects on spores of Sclerotinia fructicola, 
Altemaria solani, Penicillium expansum, and Rhizopus nigricans. Fungicidal 
activity cannot exceed fungistatic activity, hence the correlation between the two 
is high when both values are either high or low, but when fungistatic activity is 
hjgh and fungicidal activity low the correlation is poor. For all four fungi the 
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detailed results are presented. In a few cases, addition of a small amount of 
unflltered orange juice markedly lowered the fungicidal action. The fungicidal 
dosage response curves gave straight lines when plotted on logarithmic-probability 
paper. In many cases the fungicidal curves were decidedly flatter than the 
corresponding fungistatic curves, outstanding examples being copper sulfate, 
potassium dlchromate, uranyl acetate, sodium arsenate, malachite green, berberlne 
sulfate, and 8-hydroxyquinollne sulfate. Limited data indicate that the fungicidal 
time-response curves give straight lines when plotted on logarithmic-probability 
paper. 

Non-sterilc soil as a medium for tests of seed germination and seed- 
borne disease in cereals, J. E. Machacek and 11. A. H. Wallace (Canad, 
Jour, Res., 20 {1942), No. 11, Sect. 0, pp. 539-557). — Large seedbed trials indi- 
cated that if maintained in proper condition nonsterile soil could be used success- 
fully for tests of seed germinability and of certain kinds of seed-borne cereal 
diseases. It was more easily handled than autoclaved soil, did not require fresh 
preparation for each planting, and the amount of soil-borne seedling infection 
was negligible when the soil was kept friable, moist, and at 20® C. Results from 
120 seed lots indicated nonsterile soil to be equal in some respects and superior 
in others to seed tests on moist filter paper or on nutrient agar in petri dishes 
for testing seed germinability, seed-borne disease, and physical injury to the 
seed. With barley, a plating test in addition to the soil test proved necessary 
to Indicate the amount of seed-borne Ilelminthosporium teres. A table of tenta- 
tive recommendations based on tests of several thousand seed lots is given. Seed 
disinfection is recommended where the smut spore load exceeds 1:128,000, or 
where seed decay or seedling blight reduces the healthy seedlings from nondis- 
infected seed below 91 percent. Increases in seeding rates are recommended when 
the healthy seedlings, even after disinfection, are less than 91 percent but more 
than 50 percent. Seed germinating 50 percent or less after disinfection should 
l>e discarded. 

Chemical seed treatments for cereals and war needs, W. Cbosier (Farm 
Res. [New York State St a.], 9 (1043), No. 1, pp. 12-13). — Replacing critical war 
materials, Spergon and Thiosan are reported effective against stinking smut of 
wheat but not against oats or barley smuts. Oats smut control still requires New 
Improved Ceresan and to a greater extent than previously. 

Environmental relationships in a seed-borne disease of barley caused by 
Helminthosporium sativum Pammel, King, and Bakke, H. W. Mead 
(Canad. Jour. Res., 20 (1942), No. 11, Sect. C, pp. 525-538). — The experiments 
reported indicate that greatest seedling Injury occurs under conditions unfav- 
orable to the host, viz, high temperature and excessive moisture or low tem- 
perature and scant moisture, and that greatest recovery occurs at 15®--18* C. in 
moist soil. It was further shown that packing and fertilization of the soil 
increases the amount of infection though fertilization may Increase the dry 
weight of the seedlings, that the soil microflora has little influence on the seed- 
borne parasite, that reduction of the Oi content of a nutrient solution or of the 
soil from 21 to 10 percent depresses seedling growth and amount of infection, 
and that adding 1 percent COa to the soil atmosphere increases the amount of 
seedling infection. Barley Infected with H. sativum should thus be sown in 
cool, moist, well-aerated soil. There are 23 references. 

An American oat disease found In western Anatolia, H. Bremer (Phyto- 
pathology, SS (1943), No. 2, pp. 165-167, figs. 2).— A leaf spot discovered in plats 
of fall-sown oats in an experimental field of the Plant Protection Station at 
Bornova (near Izmir), western Anatolia, is shown to be Identical in symptoms 

510492—48 4 
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and cause {Pseudodiscosia avenae) with a disease observed in the United States. 
It was at first assumed that the fungus might have been introduced from the 
United States, but subsequent research admits the possibility that it may be 
indigenous to Turkey. 

Das Vorkomiiien und die Verbroltung dei* in Riimanien den Weizen- 
stinkbrand hervorbringenden Tilletia-Artcn fThe occurrence and distribu- 
tion in Rumania of the Avheat bunt fiingij, T. Savulescu, A. Hutj^a, and A. 
StAnescu {Phytopatliol. Ztschr., IJf {t9Ji2), No. 2, pp. 1//S--/S7, fiiJH. 7).— Four 
species are said to be represented, viz, T. trilici, T. Jevis, T. triticoides and T, 
intermedia. 

Cercosporella horpotrichoides Pron., causing eyospot of wheat in Great 
Britain, M. D. Glynne (Ann. Appl. JHol., 29 {/9J,2)y No. S, pp. 2r)J,-26J,, pi. 7).— 
A general account, including its history in England, its relation to lodging and 
to previous crops, and the losses involved. 

Physiologic races in Urocystis tritici, C. S. Holton and A. G. Johnson. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Phytopathologif, 3S (J943). No. 2, pp. tG9-111).~Ot the two 
races segregated, No. 1 (from Kansas) attacked Baart Federation, Oro X Fed- 
eration-1 and Oro X Federation 26, but not Oro X Federal ion-38 or Oro X 
Federation-40, whereas No. 2 (from Washington State) attacked all of these wheat 
varieties and strains. 

Influence of borax and potash on alfalfa yellows, J. H. W.vshko (Tennes- 
see 8ta. Cir. (1943)^ pp. [//]). — Demonstrations in various parts of Ten- 
nessee indicated that alfalfa yellows (due to B or K deficiencies, leaf spot fungi, 
powdery mildew, leafhoppers, or aphids) is of common occurrence there, B 
deficiency apparently being th(» most important cause. Application of borax 
at 20 lb. per acre alone, or in combination with potash (more beneficial), pre- 
vented the deficiency forms and increased hay yield, plant height, and lon- 
gevity of stand. 

The occurrence of ainphispores in the leaf rust of blucgrasses, J. R. 
Hakdison. ( Wash. State Col. ) . ( Mycoloyia, S.j (I9'f3), No. 1, pp. 79-32, flys. 2 ) . — 
Amphispores, hitherto not reported for Puccinia poac-sudeticac, arc described. 

The reaction of varieties of Trifoliuin subterraneuni to leaf rust 
(Uromyces trifolii (Hedw.) Lev.) , K. L. Hills (Jonr. Council Sci. and Indus. 
Res. [Austral.], 15 (1942), No. 4f PP- 272-274). — Experimental data imlicatod 
the reactions of the varieties tested to vary from highly resistant to very sus- 
ceptible. Possible explanations of the incomplete agreement with results else- 
where are offered. 

A Pythium stalk rot of corn, C. PIlltott. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Ayr. Res. 
\U. 8.], 66 (194S), No. 1, pp. 21-39, figs. 13). — Following periods of hot humid 
weather at Arlington, Va., stalk rot of the lower internodes developed spon- 
taneously in plants of two inbred lines of yellow dent corn. P. hutleri was 
isolated from the rotted tissue and caused typical symptoms on inbred lines 
when inoculations were made under conditions of high temperature and humidity. 
The fungus produced infection on both wounded and unwounded inoculated 
corn plants but did not attack the roots. Of the 13 inbred lines of dent corn 
tested, 4 proved susceptible and only 111. Hy. and Ky. 13 were resistant. Cul- 
tures of P. hutleri from rotted cornstalks rapidly rotted squashes and cucum- 
bers. What appeared to be the same disease was observed in a commercial field 
of hybrid corn near Petersburg, Va. 

Lightning injury to cotton, A. L. Smith. (Ga. Plxpt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). 
(Phytopathology, dS (1943), No. 2, pp. 150-155, figs. 2). — Considerable variation 
in the general appearance of lightning-struck spots in cotton fields was observed, 
sudden killing in circular areas resulting in those more frequently encountered. 
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More difficult to diagnose were the somewhat indefinite and variable spots with 
delayed and dispersed appearance of symptoms, without noticeable centralized 
killing, and extending over areas as much as 300 ft. in diameter. Immediate 
killing results from collapse of tissues exterior to the xylem in stems and larger 
roots. Surviving plants almost invariably exhibit a collarlike enlargement at 
or Just below the soil line where the plants are completely or occasionally 
partially girdled. This girdling is due to the killing of cortical and camblal 
tissues in a band usually about 0.5 in. wide. Other symptoms on survivors Include 
irregular longitudinally elongated necrotic areas on the stems. Rhizoctonia 
bataticoUiy reported as parasitic on certain Asiatic cottons, frequently invades 
the lower stem and roots of lightning-injured upland cotton {Oosaypium Mr- 
Hutum) in Georgia. American upland varieties are compared with varieties of 
(}. herbaceiun proved relatively resi.stant to this fungus. 

Infiuenco of sulphur deficiency on metabolism of black mustard, S. V. 
Eaton {Bot. Gaz.j 10/f No. 2, pp. fig. /). — The main symptoms 

(among others) on Brasaica nigra were the short plants, yellow-green color of 
the upiM?!* leaves, and the thin leaves and stems. The chemical composition of 
the S-deficient stems (detailed) seenuMl to be due mainly to the combined infiu- 
ences of proteolysis and poor reductase activity. The effects of S deficiency on 
plants in general are summarized and comparted (17 references). 

Sanidadc dos batatais e trabalhos aplicados ao sen melhoramcnto [Potato 
diseases and their control], J. A. Desi^ndes (Bol. Min. Agr. [Brazil\t SO 
No. 0, pp. 1-39, figs. 2o). — A general account with reference to Brazil, 
including tlie results of experimental work. 

Inoculation te.sts of potato for resistance to Phytophthora, N. J. I'edorova 
(Compt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. Sci. U. R. 8. 8., ser., 38 (1041), No. 1, pp. 75-75).— 
Ill seeking material as a basis for breeding potatoes resistant to late blight 
(P. mfestans), two seasons’ inoculations of a lai’go number of varieties and 
seedlings of Solanum demissnm indicated it to be a very polymorphous species, 
with wide ranges in susceptibility even among lines. Along with these inocula- 
tions, *22 varieties of 8. (inlipotuchi were also tested; a few forms were resistant, 
but most of them no more so than varieties of the cultivated potato. It is thus 
obvious that the choice of breeding material is not only important, but that 
every clone to be used must be thoroughly investigated. 

Potato virus X: The average severity of strain mixtures in three varieties 
of potato, J. G. Bald and N. H. White (Jour. Council 8ci. and Indus. Res. 
[Austral.], 15 (1942), No. -4, pp. 300-306, fig. 1).—A rapid method was evolved 
for inoculating this virus, the tuber itself being used both as inoculum source 
and instrument for inoculation. Populations of virus X strain mixtures carried 
in different lots of the same variety proved similar, hut there were wide differ- 
ences in strain mixtures carried by the three varieties used. A natural equilib- 
rium among strains of each variety is suggested to explain these findings, and its 
relation to seed tuber selection is discussed. 

Influencia de la infccclon de la soja con Hhizobium Japonicnm, sobre el 
rendimiento y calidad del forraje [Influence of soybean infection with R. 
Japonicum on the yield and quality of the fodder], E. Sciiiel and P. K. 
Marcx) (Rev. Argentina Agron., 9 (194^)y 4* PP* 284-291, fig. 1; Eng. ahs., 

p. 291). — Two field trials were conducted with soybeans on common and on rich 
soils, a part of the seed in each case having been previously inoculated. On 
the common soil the greatly increased yield from inoculation was highly signifi- 
cant ; on the rich soil R. japonicum increased only the percentage of nitrogen. 

Observaclones y ensayos culturales relacionados con el **carbon** de la 
cafta de azucar [Observations and pnlture trials with sugarcane smut], 
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W. E. Ceoss (Bol. Estao, Expt Agr, Tucumdn, No. 97 (1942), pp. 12 ). — ^The 
present study of this fungus disease, first observed in Tucumfin during the 
crop season of 1940-41, was continued at the experiment station through Novem- 
ber 1942. Lists of varieties severely, moderately, and only slightly infected are 
given. Intensity of attack proved to have no relation to age of cane, date of 
harvesting of the preceding crop, fertility of the soil, presence of other cane 
diseases, degree of infestation with the cane borer, or chemical composition of 
the cane. Frequent irrigation in spring increased the number of shoots attacked. 
Climatic conditions exercised an imi)ortant influence on the incidence of smut. 
Severe frosts at the end of winter and prolonged droughts in spring weaken the 
cane and occasion much delay in its development; these factors are believed 
to contribute to the progress of the disease. Possible control methods tried, 
including heavy manuring and liming and adding various chemicals to the soil, 
all gave negative results. 

Nutritional effects of boron on growth and development of the sun- 
flower, B. Lowenhaupt (Bot. Qaz., 104 (194^)* No. 2, pp. 916-322). — ^The plants 
showed typical B-deflciency symptoms on transfer from a complete nutrient 
solution to one deficient in boron or to distilled water. Boron proved necessary 
to stem-tip or root growth. Leaves were heavier if plants were deprived of B 
during the later part of their growth period. In the minus-B plants the stem tips 
were lower in ash, and the ash of the leaves contained more Ca though the stem, 
roots, and the entire plant contained less. Boron is believed instrumental in 
regulating the distribution of materials throughout the plant, and the Ca determi- 
nations confirm the view that there is a relationship between B availability to 
the plant and the utilization of Ca. There are 20 references. 

Bacteriological sterility of tissues derived from secondary crown-gall 
tumors, A. C. Braun and P. R. White (Phytopathology , S3 (1943), No. 2, pp. 
85-100, figs. 2). — The results from over 2,000 tests are presented. No cultures 
from viable secondary tumor tissues from sunflower yielded cultures of 
Phytomonas tumefaciens when growth on nutrients suitable for its isolation, 
when thoroughly crushed and incubated in suitable nutrients, or when cut in 
thin slices and incubated on media known to favor growth of this pathogen. 
Special tests suitable for isolating small numbers of bacteria or of dormant 
phases, flltrable forms, viruses, or noncultlvable forms were also negative. Im- 
plantation of such tumor-tissue cultures in sunflower and artichoke plants gave 
rise to typical crown-gall tumors that again failed to yield P. tumefaciens on 
the usual tests. Used as antigens, tumor-tissue cultures failed to reveal the 
organism either by agglutination or complement-fixation tests. These data are 
believed to provide unequivocal demonstration that tumor-tissue cultures isolated 
from secondary tumors are entirely free of P. tumefaciens or of other recog- 
nizable tumor-inciting agents. It is therefore assumed that the causal agent of 
crown-gall in the sunflower produces a profound change in the characteristics 
of certain host cells resulting in a subsequent independent, unrestrained, un- 
physiologlc, and potentially malignant type of development. These bacteria-free 
crown-gall tumor cells possess many of the essential characteristics of true 
malignant animal cells and thus represent a potentially useful material with 
which to study certain basic principles involved in the etiology of malignancy. 

Peronospora tabacina Adam, the organism causing blue mold (downy 
mildew) disease of tobacco, E. B. Clayton and J. A. Stevenson. (U. S. 
D. A.). (Phytopathology, 33 (1943), No. 2, pp. 101-113, fig. i).— In studying 
identifleatiofi methods for Peronospora spp., it was found that different collec- 
tfllDS of P. tabacina spores vary significantly in size and that this variability 
is increased by collecting from different ]iosts. The authors’ measurements were 
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made under very uniform conditions, but when feports by others were consid- 
ered the variability was still more pronounced. Mean values for conidial size 
were at least VlfjL-2Sn by 13/1-17^, a range too great to permit definite identifica- 
tion by measurements alone. The oospores were still more variable, and the 
only possible value in measuring them would be to determine whether they lie 
within the size range for the genus (about 20/i-60/i). Neither conidiophores, 
conidia, nor oospores possess morphological characters distinctive for species 
determination. Bvideiice is offered that the situation in P. tahacina is repre- 
sentative of that for the genus, In that spore measurements have not provided 
a sound basis for species identification. The Peronosporaceae are apparently 
highly specialized with respect to parasitism, and P. tahacina is practically 
limited to Nicotiana. Pathogenicity thus appears to be the only definite basis 
for identifying P. tahacina, and it Is believed to be the only species occurring on 
Nicotiana. It is thought to be native to all temperate zone regions with native 
Nicotiana fioras, i. e., portions of North and South America and Australia. There 
are 22 references. 

Some effects of sand and nutrient supply on a physiological leaf spot of 
cantaloupe, E. C. Piebce and D. L. Stoddard. (Md. Expt. Sta.). (Phyto- 
pathology, 33 (1943), No. 2, pp. 162-164). — ^A physiological leaf spot inducing 
progressive defoliation of cantaloups grown in quartz sand was inhibited by use 
of coarser sand and slop application of nutrients. Root aeration appeared to 
be the factor involved. 

Cercospora blight of carrot, H. R. Thomas. (Ind. Expt. Sta. coop. Univ. 
Calif.) (Phytopathology, 33 (1943), No. 2, pp. 114-125, figs. 2). — C. carotae 
attacks leaf blades and petioles of Daucus ma/rit\mu8, D. pulchcrrimus, D. puHllus, 
D. hispanicus, and D. gingidium, as well as of carrot, and no marked resistance 
was found among Daucus spp. or 112 carrot varieties and selections tested in the 
field. The fungus germ tubes enter through stomata and advancing hyphae are 
intercellular at first, but intracellular invasion soon follows. The pathogen grew 
equally well in culture at 19®-28® C. It may persist in the soil from one crop to 
another and may be spread by the wind. Infected inflorescences have been 
observed and viable conidia found on seed from such plants, but seed transmission 
is deemed unimportant. Carrot seed artificially contaminated with conidia and 
treated with ethyl mercury phosphate or ethyl mercury tartrate as liquids 
(1-24,000) or dusts, mercuric chloride (1-1,000), or Spergon remained free of 
fungus growth when placed on sterile potato-dextrose agar. The number of leaf 
spots per square centimeter of leaf surface did not differ significantly among 
carrots sufficient in N, P, and K or deficient in K or P. Ca- and N-deficlent plants 
developed significantly fewer leaf spots per square centimeter than complete 
nutrient plants. Leaf spots attained their greatest length on complete-nutrient 
plants, were intermediate on K- and P-deficient plants, and shortest on Ca- and 
N-deficient plants. More fungus growth was obtained on leaf extracts from 
complete and K- and N-deficient plants than on extracts from Ca- and P-deficient 
plants. 

Notes on hop diseases In 1041, W. G. Keywobth (Dast Mailing [Kent^ 
Res. Sta. Ann. Rpt, 29 (1941), PP- 42-4S)-— Notes are presented on outstanding 
features of attacks by Verticilliwn wilt, nettlehead (probably virus Induced), 
fluffy tip (cause unknown), and virus chlorosis and mosaic diseases. 

The grey mould of fruit and hops: Weeds as possible source of infectloh, 
H. WOBMALD (East Mailing {Kenfi Res. Sta. Ann. Rpt, 29 (1941), pp. 4|-47).— 
In 1941 Botrytis cinerea was found prevalent during the first half of June and 
in the fall on many cultivated plants as well as on a number of weeds. It was 
particularly abundant on the flower heads of members of the comiK)8lte fkmilyi 
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Varietal resistance and mulching show promise in control of tomato 
fruit rot, W. A. Kbeutzer and L. R. Bryant {Colo, Farm Bui. [Colorado 
5 (1948), No. i, pp. 12-15, fig. l).—ln tests of 119 types and varieties against 
the Phytophthora capsid rot, a disease threatening serious curtailment of the 
war-important canning crop in at least two of tlie largest Colorado tomato areas, 
none of the commercial sorts showed complete but some a certain degree of 
resistance. Fruits of all varieties and types not in contact with the ground were 
seldom infected under test conditions. In field tests with a heavy straw mulch 
there was a marked reduction in infection of fruits on the straw as compared 
with those in contact with the soil. Field tests with copper fungicides failed to 
yield the promise shown by laboratory tests, but under conditions enabling spread 
to fruit above the ground they may still offer possibilities. 

New spray controls anthraciiosc of tomato fruit, G. L. McNew (Farm Res. 
[New York State Sta.], 9 (1943), No. /, pp. 6, 7, figs. 2 ). — In the two preliminary 
tests reported Fermate (ferric dimethyl-dithio-carbamate), with nearly 99 percent 
perfect control, was far and away the mo.st elTeclive of several fungicides tried. 

The presence of a toxin in tomato wilt, 1). Gotiueb. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). 
(Phytopathology, 33 (1948), No. 2, pp. 126-135, figs. 5). — Using a method devised 
for anaerobic collection of vascular fluids, tomato plants wilted by Fuaarium 
hulhigenum lycopersid were found to contain a toxin in their tracheal fluids, 
whereas no toxins were noted in those wilted by insufllcient soil water. When the 
cell sap of either healthy plants or those with Fusarium wilt was expressed fr(»m 
the stems under aerobic conditions, a poisonous substance was present that caused 
tomato seedlings to wilt when placed in the sap. There are 20 references. 

Spray trial to control spotted wilt of tomatoes, T. T. Coi.quhoun (Jour. 
Austral, Inst. Agr. 8d., 8 (1942), No. pp. 171-172 ). — Spraying with tartar 
emetic reduced the incidence of this virus disease in the treated plats, but it is 
questioned whether in view of the 30 percent of infection developing therein, 
this could be considered control. See also a previous note by Magee et al. 
(E. S, R., 88, p,491). 

Heat resistant microorganisms causing spoilage in the 1 942 tomato pack, 
J. A. WoEBz and D. J. Lenane (Conner, 06 (1943), No. 10, pp. 11-12, 24). — 
Anaerobic rod-shaped spore-forming bacteria from the soil were found to be 
involved. 

Extent of injury to fruit trees during the winter of 1041-42 and what 
can be done about it, N. L. Partridge (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui., 25 (1943), 
No. 3, pp. 255-263, figs. 2). — Supplementing a previous report (E. S. R., 87, p. 
767), fruit tree injury in 1942 proved to be of two types; (1) Bark killing on 
trunk, collar, and large crotches owing to immaturity of wood, and (2) wood 
injury resulting in blackheart. Though weather conditions were primarily 
responsible on peach, cherry, and apple, the first type occurred on soils or under 
management conditions indicating late growth In the fall. These were the 
most fertile soils, which were naturally moist. The contributory management 
practices were those that failed to supply a vigorously growing cover on the 
stronger soils in the fall. Blackheart occurred in peach trees subjected to 
■—12® F. or lower. Serious injury was associated with trees making weak 
growth in 1941-42, on dry infertile soils or those made Infertile by sheet erosion. 
Trees making moderately vigorous growth showed the best survival, and soils 
should be selected or managed to obtain that type of growth if winter injury is 
to be kept low. 

The maturation and discharge of ascospores of the apple scab fungus in 
Indiana and its significance in control of scab, R. G. Baines (Indiana Bta, 
Bui. 411 {1942)^ pp. 18, jigs, 6).— On the basis of present findings it is deemed 
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reasonable to predict that mature ascosiwres of Vcntiiria Uuiequalis will be pres- 
ent each spring when young leaves appear on the trees and that they will be 
discharged during rainy periods until some time after the calyx stage. Asco- 
spores matured first in southern Indiana and progi-essively northward, dates 
varying with the season and climatic conditions. Discharge occurred over 8 
weeks or more, and the proportion discharged by the calyx stage of fruit develop- 
ment depended on the frequency and duration of rains and the time required 
for the trees to pass through the early growth stages. The location of over- 
wintering leaves in the orchard apparently had little effect on the date of asco- 
spore maturity. Ascospore maturity dates on leaves of 11 apple varieties ex- 
hibited no significant differences. 

Peach-suture spot, K. M. IIiivDEbrano. (Cornell Univ.). {Phytopathology, 
S3 {19^3), No. 2, pp. 167-168, fig. /). — A new disease of unknown cause affecting 
only the fruit was found in a New York State Klberta orchard. The suggested 
name refers to the striking si^ot lesions in the suture region, readily distinguish- 
able from red suture virosis because they become dry and corky with age. The 
lesions appear when the fruits approach maturity, are usually oblong in shape, 
and extend from the surface to the pit. Diseased fruits drop, and affected trees 
may be located by their presence on the ground. 

Stamen blight of blackberries, S. M. Zkllkr and A. J. Braun. (Oreg. Expt. 
Sta.). {Phytopathology, 33 {1948), No. 2, pp. 186-148, fign. 3). — This disease, 
due to Haplosphacria deformans and first observed in Oregon on dewberries 
(1937) and on wild trailing blackberry {Ruhus niacropetalus) , was found to 
infect the anther walls and form a pseudoparonchymatous envelope completely 
surrounding the pollen sac. Pycnidia formed thereon erupt on the surface ready 
to discharge coils of pycniospores when the flowers open. Between May and 
the following March infection takes place through the axillary buds. A perfect 
stage of the fungus has not been found. No control was afforded by dormant 
sprays (January-March) of bordeaux or lime-sulfur, but the latter applied in 
August gave indication of about 60 percent control. Commercial varieties 
affected In Oregon are Boysen and Young dewberries and Evergreen blackberries. 

Decline disease of raspberry, S. M. Zfxlkr and A. J. Braun. (Oreg. Expt. 
Sta.). {Phytopathology, S3 {1943), No. 2, pp. 156-161, figs. 3). — This Cuthbert 
red raspberry disease, causing the decline of large areas on commercial plant- 
ings in the Willamette Valley, Oreg., presents no particular symptoms except 
a gradual dwindling in vigor of canes and roots along with some leaf rolling 
and fluting in late fall. In the greenhouse this leaf roll is characteristic 
throughout the season. The disease, considered due to a virus, has been trans- 
mitted by bud grafting but no insect vector has yet been found. Minuor ruborum 
is the suggested binomial, with Rubus virus 8 as the numerical designation. 

Strawberry leaf blotch, H. Wormald and II. B. S. Montgomery {East Mail- 
ing [Kent] Res. Sta. A7in. Rpt, 29 {1941), p. 44)—^ strawberry leaf blotch, 
probably due to Phyllosticta grandimaculans, is reported for the first time in 
Great Britain. 

Red stele root rot of strawberries; Serious new disease curtails straw- 
berry production, D. Cation, C. A. Boyer, and C. W. Robertson {Michigan Sta, 
Quart. Bui, 25 (1948), No. 3, pp. 233-242, figs. 2).— The Phytophthora fragariae- 
Induced red stele, first reported for Michigan in 1937, is now well established and 
considered the most serious strawberry disease In that and other northern and 
eastern States. Pertinent information concerning it is here summariaed. Be- 
cause even long-period rotation is of questionable value, current control must 
consist in use of healthy stock on nonlnfested soil. Ultimate control will rest 
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largely on the development of resistant varieties, which it is expected will 
soon replace those now grown. 

Witches’ broom disease investigations. — Notes on the occurrence of 
witches* broom disease of cacao at River Estate, 1939-1942, R. B. D. 
Bakeb {Trap, Agr. [Trinidad], 20 (1943), No. 1, pp. 5-12).— Continuation of a 
series (E. S. R., 88. p. 494). 

El “ojo de gallo”: Enfermedad del cafeto [The “cock’s-eye” disease of 
coffee], R. P. RobA (Nicaragua Min. Agr. y Trah. Bol. 7 (1940), pp. [1]+14, 
figs. 5). — This spot disease of the leaves and berries, due to Omphalia flavida 
and said to be one of the most Injurious maladies of coffee in Nicaragua, is 
here described and discussed relative to Its geographical distribution and propa- 
gation, the factors favoring it, and methods of control. 

Preventing the bacterial oxidation of rubber, A. B. Dimond and J. G. Hobs- 
FAix. (Univ. Nebr. and Conn. [New Haven] Expt. Sta.). (Science, 97 (1943), 
No. 2510, pp. 144 - 145 ). — ^The accelerators mercaptobenzothiazole and tetra- 
methylthluram disulfide (each by itself active against fungi) are Intimately 
mixed with zinc oxide In the compounding of rubber. Tests here reported indi- 
cate that when compounded with zinc oxide the first becomes inactivated as a 
fungicide, whereas the second does not. It thus seems clear that when rubber 
is to be subjected to conditions favoring microbiological disintegration tetra- 
methylthiuram disulfide is the accelerator of preference. 

Progress report on soil applications of zinc sulphate in the control of 
rosette of pecan, A. O. Alben and II. B. Hammar. (U. S. D. A.). (Tex. Pecan 
Grovoera Aaaoc. Proc., 2t (1941)$ PP> 63-70). — Results to date suggest very little 
benefit the same season from soil applications of ZnS 04 on alkaline, neutral, or 
slightly acid substrates but that heavier applications than have been generally 
used show promise of overcoming rosette on some soils. Results from use of 
sulfur and manure along with the ZnSO^ were encouraging and showed more 
promise than heavy applications of the salt alone, but further work is needed 
before recommendations can be made. 

An improved method in the direct treatment of rosette with sulphate, 
A. WiNKLEB (Tex. Pecan Growers Aasoc. Proc., 21 (1941), p. 59).— -A piece of 
Iron pipe is inserted in the hole through which the ZnSO^ is applied, thus per- 
mitting re-treatments at any time. 

Duration of the effect of zinc sulphate treatment on large, badly rosetted 
pecan trees. A, C. Gossard and H. E. Parson. (U. S. D. A.). (Southeast. Pecan 
Growers Assoc. Proc., 35 (1941), pp. 31, 33, 35-55) .—Marked improvement in 
rosette symptoms for one or more years as compared with untreated trees followed 
soil applications (1) and tree injections (2) of ZnSO^, being more rapid but less 
pronounced in the latter case. In (1), after 4-5 yr., the symptoms had grad- 
ually increased to a mildly rosetted condition. However, an apparent slow 
improvement of the untreated trees seemed to be a contributing factor in lessen- 
ing the final differences between treated and control trees, possibly due to a 
liberation of small amounts of zinc from the oystershell meal used as a soil 
dressing. At the end of the experiment the injected (2) and control trees had 
attained about the same severity and quantity of rosette, differences being 
scarcely discernible. 

Leaf variegations of perennial delphiniums, H. H. P. Sevebin (HUgardia 
[California Sta.], 14 (1942), No. 10, pp. 571-582, pis. 2, fig. i).— Variegations 
for which the names “golden-leaf* and “silver-leaf* are proposed proved to be 
seed-borne but nontransmissible by aphids (10 species tested) or by juice inocu- 
lations. Variegation was sometimes associated with calico or aster yellows 
infMUm <0ne or both) in the same plant, but although these infections were 
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readily transmitted the variegation was not. It is concluded that these varie- 
gations are not virus diseases. 

The susceptibility of perennial delphiniums to six viruses, H. H. P. Sevebin 
(Hilgardia [California Sta.h U UH2)f No. 10, pp. 549-570, pl8. 6, figs. 2).— 
Perennial delphinium was shown to be infected spontaneously with tomato 
spotted wilt, which ranks next in seriousness to aster yellows in the central- 
coastal regions of California, and also with a virus complex Including spotted 
wilt and celery calico. Varieties and hybrids were experimentally infected with 
common and western cucumber mosaics (systemic types), tobacco ring spot 
(systemic) and ordinary tobacco mosaic (local). Orange larkspur {Delphinium 
nudicaule), a native perennial, was previously reported as a symptomless carrier 
of curly top (E. S. R., 76, p. 818), and Wrexham delphinium proved immune to it. 

The nature of the mosaic disease of bandakka ( Hibiscus esculentus L. ) , 
M. Fernando and S. B. IJdurawana (Trap. Agr. [Ceylon^, 98 (1942), No. 1, pp. 
16-24, P^9. i&). — The evidence suggests that this okra disease is due to a virus, 
transmitted by budding but thus far not by seed. 

Viruses of annual larkspurs, II. II. P. Sevebin (Hilgardia [California 8ta.], 
14 (1942), No. 10, pp. 5SS-594, pls. 2). — Annual larkspurs (delphiniums) were 
shown to be spontaneously infected with California aster yellows, celery calico, 
and curly top, and were experimentally infected with western cucumber mosaic. 

Some virus diseases of Stachytarpheta, C. A. Loos (Trap. Agr. [Ceylon^, 98 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 8-12, pU. 2). — Mosaic, rosette, and yellow vein banding are 
Included. 

Additional records of violet scab, A. E. Jenkins. (U. S. D. A.). (Phyto- 
pathology, S3 (194S), No. 2, pp. 168-169). — Violet scab (Sphaceloma violae) is 
reported from Massachusetts, Connecticut, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Texaa 
new suscepts being Viola jooi, V. priccana, V. vilmoriniana, and white-flowered 
V. odorata. 

Phytophthora crown and root rot, P. A. Miller. (Univ. Calif.). (Natl. 
Shade Tree Conf. Proc., 18 (1942), pp. 320-325), — On the sudden decline and 
death of various ornamental trees and shrubs caused by Phytophthora in the 
California coastal region, including a description of the symptoms and discussion 
of prevention and control. 

Fomes annosus and red cedar, J. K. Miller (Jour. Forestry, 4I (194S), No. 
1, pp. 37-4O). — Suppression of Juniperus virginiana from competition for light 
by overtopping tree species renders it susceptible to attack by this fungus. Little 
loss from F. annosus may be anticipated on suitable sites exposed to full sunlight. 

Taxonomy, distribution, and pathology of Phomopsis occulta and P. 
Juniperovora, G. G, IIahn. (IJ. S. D. A. et al). (Mycologia, 35 (194S), No. 1, 
pp 112-129, figs. 2 ). — ^The heightened Interest in eastern red cedar (Juniperus 
^rginiana) for conservation and ornamental plantings has focused attention on 
its diseai^s. Because of the close morphological similarity of the saprophyte 
P. occulta to the destructive nursery parasite P. juniperovora on this host, the 
distribution of the two fungi has been confused. In comparable wound inocula- 
tion tests in an unheated greenhouse, P. occulta proved unable to attack any of 
the 14 wildling cedar saplings used, corroborating similar tests on Arizona 
cypress and Chinese arborvltae ; all 7 trees inoculated with P. juniperovora be- 
came infected. In cultures, neither the yellow color nor the flaming orange 
crystals of the latter fungus appeared in P. occulta, thus serving to differentiate 
the two species with overlapping spore size ranges. A detailed discussion is 
presented of the taxonomy, distribution, and pathogenicity of these related fungi. 
P. occulta is to be regarded as a secondary fungus on cedars following injury by 
other causes. P. junipm'ovora under natural conditions parasitizes only mem- 
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bers of the Cupressaceae (revised host list included) and, m i.i < i\ occulta, its 
Diaporthe stage is unknown. There are 19 references. 

Powdery mildew of the coast live oak, P. A. Mhxeb. (Univ. Calif.). 
{Natl Shade Tree Conf. Proc,, 18 (1948) » pp. S58-366, figs. 5).— A progress report 
(E. S. R., 88, p. 359) summarizing 2 years’ further study and observation by the 
author of the disease of Querents agrifolia due to Sphaerotheca Imestris^.and 3 
years’ control trials (pruning, spraying, and selection and propagation of re- 
sistant trees). 

Mimosa wilt — a major problem, G. H. Hefting and E. R. Toole. (U. S. 
D. A.) (Natl Shade Tree Conf. Proc., 18 (1942), pp. 254-258).— This is an 
account of the present status of Fusarium wilt of AlUzzia spp., now known from 
North Carolina to Florida, and including a summary of experimental work by 
the authors. Some promise of resistance in individual trees was found. 

A canker of eastern pines associated with Atropellls tingens, J. D. Diijjcr. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Forestry, 41 (1945), No. 1, pp. 41-52, figs. 7).— A twig- and 
branch-girdling canker caused considerable flagging in crowns of native and 
exotic pines in the eastern .United States, 10311-34. Although formerly sus- 
pected as being an introduced disease, because first observed on exotic species 
(1932), later surveys indicated it to be widespread in the East, occurring on 17 
pine hosts. The disease is primarily one of saplings, though all size claims 
may be attacked. The pine spittle bug (Aphrophora parallela) was ruled out 
as Involved and the fungus AtropelliH tingens shown to be the cause. The evi- 
dence, Including 7 yr. of field observations, indicates that the damage has been 
minor, even in the epidemic seasons only an occasional suppressed seedling in an 
overstocked stand of natural reproduction being kill(‘d. A recurrence of the 
epidemic under favorable conditions may bo exiH‘eled, but no control measures 
are considered necessary. 

Importance of fungi and defects in handling Alaskan airplane spruce, 
D. V. Baxteb and R. W. Varner (Mich. Univ., School Forestry and Conserv. 
Cir. 6 (1942), pp. 85, pis. 9). — Prominent among woods valued for airplane stock 
is that of Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) , and it is currently important that the 
output be increased and delivered in the best possilde condition. To aid in carry- 
ing out these activities the authors discuss the occurrence of the species in 
Alaskan forests, the common fungi encountered thereon, the growth of certain 
of them in culture, a key for the identification in culture of certain northern 
North American fungi causing defects, and problems in handling airplane stock 
with recommendations pertaining thereto. 

Characteristics and significance of white fioccose aggregates in the wood 
of we.stem hemlock, B. L. Grondal and A. L. Mottet (Wash. Univ. [Seattle), 
Forest Club Quart., 16 (1942-43), No. 1, pp. 12-18, figs. 4)- — These aggregates, 
occurring especially in the so-called “sinker” type of beartwood and here termed 
“floccosoids” bear only a remote resemblance to the white pockets due to Trametes 
pini. a fungus commonly attacking coniferous timber of various species. As a 
result of detailed microscopic examination and pathological and microchemical 
tests, it appears highly improbable that the presence of these floccosoids has 
any effect on the strength of the wood, and on the basis of all existing evidence 
wood containing them should be acceptable in all aircraft grades. A practical 
method of differentiating the floccosoids from the white specks or spots due to 
decay is given. 

Decay in Douglas fir cork and studies in the cultural identification of 
fungi causing decay in western hemlock and Douglas flr, 0. B. Seliskab 
(Wash. Univ. [Seattle], Forest Club Quart., 16 (1942-43), No. 1, pp. 4-11, 
fig* i)» — Decay in Douglas flr bark, a rich source of valuable cork, occurs as 
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small hollow areas scattered throughout which might be mistaken for insect 
injury but which circumstantial evidence indicates is due to fungus infection. 
Besides bacterial contamination, four fungi — Mortierella simplew, Dematium sp., 
Chalara sp. (?), and an unidentified basidioniyccte — ^were consistently isolated. 
The firsi three gave no indications of a causal relation, but the last appeared 
to be associated with the decay. Details of the further study on cultural identifi- 
cation of fungi causing wood rots in western hemlock and Douglas fir are 
discussed, including the general plan and some of the problems encountered. 

Principal decays of British hardwoods, K. S. Cartwbight and W. P. K. 
Findlay {Ann, AppL Biol.j 20 {19Jf2), No, S, pp, 219-253^ pis, 5), — The principal 
wood-rotting fungi on the more common broadleavod trees are listed with notes 
on their occurrence and relative importance, and the results of tests on natural 
resistance to them are tabulated. The principal diagnostic features of the more 
important fungi attacking ash, beech, elm, willow, and fallen hardwoods generally 
are also set forth in tables. Finally, detaih'd descriptions with further availa- 
able information are given for 10 fungus species. There are over two pages 
of references. 

On Fusarium equiseti (CDA) Sacc. (=Fusarium falcatum App. et Wr.) 
rallying a leaf-spot disease of Kichhornia crassipes Solms, 1, S. Banebjee 
{Jour. Dept. Net., Calcutta XJniv., n, ser., 1 {19Jf2), No. 5, pp. 29-37, pi. 1, figs. 
35 ). — Successful isolation from common water-hyacinth leaves and infections 
from culture are reported. 

An undescribed Lagenidiuiti parasitic upon Potaiiiogeton, V. M. Cutter, 
Jr. (Cornell IJniv.). {Mycologia, 35 {19/f3), No. 1, pp. 2-12, figs. 21). — L. muen- 
svheri n. sp. is described as causing a hyiiertropliy of the root hairs on P. spirillus. 

Os ncmatoidcs e os melos usuais para o scu controle [Nematodes and 
usual methods of control] J. Soares Bbandao, Jr. {Hoi. Min. Agr. [Brazil], 30 
{I 94 I), No. 7, pp. 9-15 ). — Lists of plants susceptible and resistant to root knot 
are included. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

Food of some Utah birds, J. S. Stanford and G. F. Knowlton. (Utah Expt. 
Sta.). {Auk, 59 {1942), No. 4, pp. 580-581 ). — Brief records are given of the in- 
sect food contents of stomachs of 10 species of birds collected in Utah and 
examined during the season of 1041. 

College entomology, E. O. Essio {New York: Macmillan Co., 1942, pp. F//+ 
900, [pi. i], figs. 308). — Following the first three chapters of this work, which 
deal, respectively, with metamorphosis, anatomy, and classification of insects, 
33 orders are considered in as many chapters. A key (or keys), together with 
a list of selected references to the literature, accompanies many of the chapters, 
and a general list of handbooks, etc., relating to entomology is appended. 

[Contributions on economic entomology] {Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 {1942), No. 
6, pp. 955-963). — Contributions prepared for presentation at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Economic Entomologists, abstracts of which are 
given, include : Azobenzene as a Control for Chiggers In Lawns, by D. M. DeLong 
and B. D. Witman; Insects Attacking Belladona in Pennsylvania, by C. A. 
Thomas; The Mosquito Problem in North Dakota, by J. A. Munro and H. S. 
Telford; A Comparative Study of Several Methods of Sampling Adult Mosquito 
Populations, by C. B. Huffaker and R. 0. Back ; Ox Warble, Hypoderma lineata 
(de Villers), Control in Range Cattle, by M. A. Stewart; Capacity of Insects to 
Ruin the Protection Offered Foods by Various Types of Containers, by E. A. Back ; 
The Tomato Russet Mite Phyllocoptes destructor Keifer — Its Present Status, by 
S. F. Bailey and H, H. Keifer ; The Effects of Sulfur Residue Upon the Keeping 
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Qualities of Canned Tomato Products — a Preliminary Report, by G. M. List; 
Substitutes for Tartar Emetic and Brown Sugar in the Control of the Gladiolus 
Tlirips, by F. F. Smith; The Insecticide Requirements of California Crops, by 
S. Lockwood ; Laboratory Studies of Acrylonitrile, Chloropicrin, Methyl Bromide, 
and Other Fumigants Against the Bedbug, by H. H. Richardson; Toxicity of 
Alpha, Beta-Dlbromo-Beta-Nltroethyl Benzene to Houseflies, by E. R. McGovran, 
M. S. Schechter, and J. H. Fales; Concentrated Spray Experiments, by L. P. 
Ditman, H. S. McConnell, and B. N. Cory ; The Relative Resistance of PeripUmeta 
americana L. and Blatella germanica L. to Pyrethrum Spray, by E. R. McGovran, 
J. H. Pales, and P. G. Piquett; Cause of an Infestation by Triholium confusum 
of Rolled Oats Packaged in Three-Pound Cardboard Cartons, by E. A. Back; 
The Toxicity of Ethide to the Firebrat and Three Species of Stored Grain Insects, 
by J. M. Grayson and E. W. King ; The Present Status of Basic Copper Arsenate 
as an Insecticide and Fungicide, by H. A. Waters, D. M. DeLong, and B. D. 
Witman ; Further Studies of Sulfur in Combination With Other Materials for the 
Control of Empoasca Leafhopper and Tarnished Plajit Bug on Alfalfa, by G. L. 
McCall and D. M. DeLong; Reversals in Order of Effectiveness of Insecticides, 
by N. Turner ; Factors Determining the Regression of the European Corn Borer 
{Pyrausta nuUlalis Hbn.) in Quebec, by G. Maheux and G. Gauthier; The Signifi- 
cance of Growth Stages of Sweet Corn as Related to Infestation by the European 
Com Borer, by R. L. Beard ; The Ultimate Water Soluble Arsenic Value, by E. D. 
Witman, H. A. Waters, and E. R. Rothemich; Control of Aphids and Diamond- 
Back Moth Larvae on Collards With Rotenone-Nicotine Dusts, by H. G. Walker 
and L. D. Anderson; Ethylene Dichloride Treatments for the Control of the 
Immature Stages of the Japanese Beetle, by A. C. Mason and R. D. Chisholm; 
Treatment of Elm Logs to Prevent Bark Beetle Entry, Breeding, and Emergence, 
by D. P. Connola, L. E. Hagmann, and D. L. Collins ; Developments in Research 
on the Bark Beetle Vectors of the Dutch Elm Disease Fungus, by C. W. Collins, 

R. R. Whitten, and R. T. Webber ; The Application of Twig Clipping Supported 
by Certain Other Sanitary and Cultural Practices in the Control of the Oriental 
Fruit Moth, by G. E. Marshall; The Relation of Winter and Spring Temperatures 
to Injury of Peas by the Pea Aphid, by L. P. Ditman and E. N. Cory ; Combination 
Rotenone-Nicotine Dusts for Pea Aphid Control, by J. H. Lilly ; Tests on Bordeaux 
Mixture and Other Sprays for the Control of Japanese Beetle, by D. L. Collins 
and R. V. Nardy; Toxicity of 95 Synthetic Organic Chemicals to the Codling 
Moth, by B. D. Witman, B. C. Dickinson, H. A. Waters, and D. M. DeLong; 
A Simplified Method of Sampling Known Areas of Apple Leaves for Chemical 
Analysis, by F. H. Lathrop and B. E. Plummer ; Stability of Basic Lead Arsenate 
With Spray Ingredients, by J. M. Glnsburg; The Economic Importance of the 
[Smaller] European Elm Bark Beetle, by E. P. Felt and S. W. Bromley; Some 
Factors Influencing Protective Stupefaction of the California Red Scale With 
Hydrocyanic Acid, by H. R. Yust, H. D. Nelson, and R. L. Busbey ; The pH Values 
of the Alimentary Canal of Various Insects, by B. C. Dickinson and E. D. Witman ; 
Experiments on the Control of lAmonius agonm (Say) on Shade-Grown Tobacco 
In Connecticut, 1937-42, by A. W. Morrill, Jr. ; Reduction of Flea Beetle Injury 
to Tomato Transplants by Treatment Prior to Setting, by T. C. Watkins and 

S. Logan ; The Effect on Peach Trees of Ethylene Dichloride Emulsion as Used 
for Peach Tree Borer Control, by O. I. Snapp; Technique for Obtaining Accurate 
Exposure Times for Still and Movie Photomicrograph, by H. A. Waters; Lead 
Arsenate and Tricalcium Arsenate-Bentonite Combinations and Lead Arsenate- 
jSiiic Sulfate-Summer Oil Emulsion Combinations as Sprays for the Control of 
Codling Moth, by R. L. Parker and P. G. Lamerson ; Red Spider Mite [Tetrmyohui 
telarius L.] Control on Alfalfa in a Greenhouse by Certain New Organic Insectl- 
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cides, by R. L. Parker ; Daily and Seasonal Behavior of Flies Around Unsprayed 
Cows as Shown by Hourly Fly Counts, by R. C. Smith ; and Sagaritis provancheri 
(D. T.)f an Important Parasite of the Tobacco Budworm, by G. Wene. 

[Notes on economic insects and their control] (Jour, Econ, Ent,, S5 (1942), 
No. 6, pp, 93S-949, figs. 2), — Contributions presented (E. S. R., 88, p. 498) are: A 
Major Outbreak of the Southwestern Corn Borer in Kansas, by D. A. Wilbur, H. R. 
Bryson, and R. H. Painter (pp. 938-939) (Kans. Expt. Sta.) ; Cube and Nicotine 
In the Control of Phyllotrcta vittata discedens Weise, by M. J. Janes (pp. 939-940) 
(Tex. Sta.); The European Corn Borer in Iowa, by H. M. Harris and J. M. 
Brindley (pp. 940-941) ; A Preliminary Report of a Critical Examination of the 
Roots of Derris elliptica, by F. A. Gunther and F. M. Turrell (p. 941) (Calif. 
Citrus Sta.) ; Seasonal Insect Food of the Brown-Shouldered Uta (Lizard) [Uta 
stanshuriana stansburiana], by G. F. Knowlton, W. D. Fronk, and D. R. Maddock 
(p. 942) (Utah Sta.) ; Some Parasites of Heliothu armigera (Hbn.) in Texas, by 
F. F. Bibby (pp. 943-944) (Tex. Sta.) ; Effects of High Temperature on Several 
Household and Storage Grain Pests, by E. K. Kenaga and F. W. Fletcher (p. 944) ; 
A Two-Season Light Trap Study of Mosquitoes in Colorado, by M. T. James (p. 
945) (Colo. State Col.); Rice Stinkbug [f^oluhea pugnd^ (F.)] as a Pest of 
Sorghums, by R. G. Dahnis (pp. 945-946) (U. S. D. A. and Okla. Sta.) ; Armyworm 
Habit of Heliothis armigera (Hbn.), by C. F. Rainwater (pp. 946-947), Methyl 
Bromide Fumigation of Refrigerator Trucks, by H. C. Donohoe and C. H. Gaddis 
(p. 947), and Two Economic Species of Mites [Eriophyes caryae Kelfer and 
Paratetrauychus viridis Banks] on Pecan, by C. B. Nickels (p. 948) (all U. S. 
D. A.) ; and The Term “Inverted Spray Mixture,’* by J. Marshall (pp. 948-949). 

[Insect investigations by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 428 
(1942), pp. 36-4U 52-53).— A progress report (E. S. R., 88, p. 72) of work by 
W. J. Baerg and D. Isely, noting control of strawberry insect damage, spot dusting 
to control the boll weevil, control of corn earworm in sweet corn, and the control 
of rice field mosquitoes. 

[Investigations in economic entomology by the Oklahoma Station]. 
(Partly coop. U. S. D. A.). (Oklahoma Sta. Bien. Rpt. I 94 I- 42 , pt. i, pp. 54-51, 
figs. 0). — A progress report (E. S. R., 84, p. 781) noting safer methods for fumi- 
gating wheat bins, timing in relation to armyworm control in wheat, covering 
stubble for control of the brown wheat mite Tetr any china tritici, pest survey and 
Insect control, location of apiaries, garden insect control, carriers of anaplasmosis, 
flatheaded apple tree borer control, phosphorus in relation to chinch bug damage 
on sorghums, testing barleys for chinch bug resistance, and cotton in relation to 
melon aphid abundance in cantaloup fields. 

Insetos do Brasil [Insects of Brazil], A. da Costa Lima (Rio de Janeiro: 
Esoda Nac. Agron., 1942, vol. 3, pp. 327, figs. 267). — This third volume (E. S. R., 
85, p. 85) takes up the nine superfamilies of the order Homoptera, a bibliography 
accompanying each. 

^ The measurement of the effect of entomophagous insects on population 
densities of their hosts, H. S. Smith and P. De Bach. (Calif. Citrus Expt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent, 35 (194%), ^ 0 . 6, pp. 845-849, figs. 3).— The need of 
methods for measuring the quantitative effect of Introduced entomophagons 
insects on the survival of their host populations is considered. The difficulty of 
excluding the introduced enemies from test plats appears to be one of the principal 
obstacles. Report is made of an experiment in which thi|[ was accomplished by 
the use of sleeves of fine-meshed cloth in such a way that the effect of the 
presence and absence of parasites on the survival of their host populations could 
be measured. 
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Controlling insects in the home vegetable garden, B. B. Pepper (New 
sey 8tas. Cir, U5 (1942) , pp. i7).~- A practical account 
Recommendations for control of tomato insects, W. W. P^tanley and 
Mabcovitoh (Tennessee 8ta, Cir, 82 (1948) t pp, [21). 

Orchard insects of the Pacific Northwest and their control, E. J. New- 
comer (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Cir. 210, rev. (i.9i2), pp. 80, figs. 88).— \ revision 
(B. S. R., 70, p. 358). 

The control of insects infesting dried fruits, W. Burns Brown and A. E. H. 
Higoins (London: Dept. 8ci. and Indus. Res., 1942, pp. fins, tt 

Insect survival in drying grain, M. D. Farrar and R. II. Reed. (111. ^at. 
Hist Survey and Univ. 111.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1042), No. 6, pp. 92S-99fi 
fig. 1). — determination was made of lethal drying conditions for seven species of 
insects in their natural breeding medium, namely, angoumois grain moth and rice 
and granary weevils in ear corn and the lesser grain borer, confused flour beetle, 
flat grain beetle, saw-toothed grain beetle, and rice and granary weevils in wheat. 
Higher temperatures were found to be more destructive to all insects than 
lower temperatures, as were higher humidities and longer drying periods. “The 
rice and granary weevils were killed at lower temperatures, lower humidities, 
and shorter times of exposure than were the other species. The confihsed flour 
beetle and flat grain beetle adults were more resistant to drying than the rice 
or granary weevil and less resistant than the saw-toothed grain beetle. The 
adult saw-toothed grain beetle was less resistant than the angoumois grain 
moth, which in turn was less resistant than the adult les.ser grain borer. Insects 
were more ea.sily killed in ear corn than in shelled corn, wheat, or barley because 
the large air spaces permitted rapid movement of the air. The tendency for air 
to seek channels through a mass of grain or ear corn may result in differences 
of as much as 50® in the temperature within a distance of 2 to 4 in. 'J'he com- 
mercial drying of hybrid seed corn at dry bulb tempei-atures of 105® to 110° and 
wet bulb temperatures of TO® to 80® would not kill the common insects that 
infest stored grain.’’ 

Insects infesting house plants. — II, Insects and allies of insects infesting 
the soil, K. I. McDaniet. {Michigan 8t(i. Quart. Bui., 25 (19)3), No. 2, pp. 242- 
245, figs. 5 ). — A continuation of this account (E. S. R., 88, p. 656.) 

[Contributions on shade tree Insects] (Natl. Shade Tree Conf. Proc., 11 
(I94I), pp, 108-118, figs. 4), — Among the contributions here presented are: 
The Outstanding Insects of Shade Trees in Maryland in 1941, by E. N. Cory (pp. 
108-109) (Unlv. Md.) ; and CJontrol of the Pine Sawfly Neodiprion sertifer Geoff. 
With Concentrated Lead Arsenate Sprays, by C. C. Hamilton (pp. 110-116) (N. J. 
Expt. Stas.). 

Isolation of Ceratostomella iilmi from insects attracted to felled elm trees, 
T. H. .Tones and C. S. Moses. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [V. 8.], 66 (1943), 
No. 2, pp. 11-85, figs. 2 ). — Experiments were conducted from 1936 to 1939 to 
ascertain what species of insects carried the Dutch elm disease fungus (C. ulmi) 
and what percentage of each species was contaminated with the organism. In- 
sects attracted to felled healthy American elms at several locations in New 
Jersey and New York were collected, identifled, and cultured. C. ulmi was found 
most frequently in two species of elm bark beetles which are the most important 
inject carriers of the disease organism, namely, the smaller European elm bark 
beetle and the native elm bark beetle. This organism was isolated in a few 
biases from four other beetles, namely, XgloMops hasilaris (Say), Conotrachelua 
%naglyptious (Say), Xylosandrus germanus Bldfd., and the red elm bark weevil, 
lb. «If»< was Isolated from 6.9, 5.8, 7.7, and 5.7 percent of the smaller European 
«lm bark beetles and from 4.3, 2.4, 3.3, and 0.7 percent of the native elm bark 
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beetles cultured in 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, respectively. The percentage of 
these two elm bark beetles contaminated with (7. uhni varied considerably at 
different locations in the same year and at the same location in different years. 

Cufreiit contributions on insect control, II (New York State Sta, Bui, 70S 
{1943), pp. 64, figs, 9).— Included in this second series (E. S. R., 86, p. 651) are 
the following: The Control of the Common Red Spider [Tetraiiychus himaculatus 
(Harvey)] on Lima Beans, by H. C. Hiickett (pp. 5-7) ; Observations on the 
Economic Importance and Control of the European Chafer [Amphimallon majalis 
Razoum], by F. L. Qambrell (pp. 8-13) ; Rotenoiie for Apple Maggot Control (pp. 
13-14) and Tank-Mixed Oil Sprays for European Red Mite Control (pp. 51-55), 
both by R. W. Dean ; Experiments With Milky Disease for the Natural Control 
of the Japanese Beetle (pp. 14-17) and Insecticides for Peachtree Borer Control 
(pp. 6^-63), both by E. H. Wheeler; An Improvement in the Nonresidue Apple 
Spray Schedule (pp. 17-18), Spreaders for Codling Moth Sprays on Apple (pp. 
8(1-38), and The Effect of Summer Sprays on San Jose Scale Control on Apple 
(pp. 63-64), all by S. W. Harman; Substitutes for Mercury Salts in Cabbage 
Maggot Control, by H. Glasgow (pp. lH-20) ; A New Apple Leaf roller [Pseudexen- 
iera mali], by P. J. Chapman and D. E. Greenwood (pp. 20-22) ; Tests of Modified 
Mixtures for the Control of [Eye-Spotted] Bud Moth on Ajiple (pp. 2J3-26), and 
New Pliases of Rosy Apple Aphid Control (pp. 26-30), both by F. Z. Hartzell; 
Summer Oil-Nicotine Sprays for Oriental Fruit Moth Control on Quinces, by 
S. C. Mendall and A. W. Avens (pp. 30-33) ; An Alternative Insecticide for 
European Corn Borer Control, by L. A. Carruth (pp. 33-36) ; A Study of Ro- 
tenone-Bearing Dusts for Cabbage Insect Control, by G. E. R. Hervey (pp. 39-44) ; 
Diluents and Supplements for Lead Arsenate Dusts for Cabbage Worm Control, 
by G. E. R. Hervey and G. W. Pearce (pp. 44-46) ; Experiments With Dinltro 
Insecticides and Oil Sprays for the Control of Pear Psylla, by F. G. Mundinger 
(pp. 46-48) ; A Shortened, Intensive Summer Spray Program for Apples in East- 
ern New York — Second Report, by J. L. Branii, Jr., and D. W. Hamilton (pp. 
48-51) (coop. U. S. D. A.) (E. S. R. 86, p. 652) ; Studies of Spray Supplements 
for Grape Berry Moth Control, by E. F. Taschenberg (pp. 55-57) ; Influence of 
Temperature and Rainfall on the Performance of Oil Sprays, by P. J. Chapman, 
G. W. Pearce, and A. W. Avens (pp. 57-50) ; and Notes on the Cherry Leaf- 
miner [Profenusa canadensis Marlatt], by D. W. Hamilton (pp. 59-61) (coop. 
U. S. D. A.). 

“Natural” control of insects {Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 9 {1943), 
No. 1, p. 19). — A practical account. 

Fluorine compounds useful in the control of insects, S. Maroovitoh and 
W. W. Stanley {Tennessee Sta. Bui . 182 {1942), pp. -46, figs. 25). — A review of 
the experimental work since 1924 with fiuorine compounds, especially sodium 
fluoride, sodium fluosillcate, and cryolite. Sodium fluoride is valuable for the 
control of cockroaches, chicken lice, silverfish, and ants. Sodium fluosillcate is 
useful as a mothproofing agent and for the control of grasshoppers, crickets, 
cutworms, and certain weevils. The author states that “the virtues of cryolite 
as an insecticide lie in the fact that it will not injure foliage nor result in soil 
poisoning. In its effect on insects, cryolite is in the same zone of toxicity as 
lead arsenate. For certain insects, cryolite is specific and more toxic than 
magnesium arsenate or calcium arsenate.” A large quantity of cryolite is used 
annually for codling moth control in the Pacific Northwest. Cryolite is also 
used for control of orange worms, the walnut husk fly, Mexican bean beetle, 
tomato frultworm, flea beetles, cabbageworms, cranberry insects, blister beetles, 
and cucumber beetles. The relative toxicitles of these three compounds to 
lower and higher animals are discussed. 
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Relative effectiveness of several rotenone-containing insecticides against 
various insects, F. S. Abant. (Ala. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. EPM.^ S5 (1942 
No. 6, pp. 873-878). — Report is made of laboratory and field tests of commercial 
samples of derris, timbo, and cube and samples of powdered Tephrosia roots 
against several species of insects. Derris and Tephrosia were more effective 
than Lonchocarpua of the same guaranteed rotenone content applied against 
a number of important vegetable pests. 

Deposits of insecticidal dusts and diluents on charged plates, G. F. Mac- 
Leod and L. M. Smith. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Agr. Res. [17. fif.], 68 (1943), 
No. 2, pp. 87-95, figs. 4). — Deposits of materials on positively and negatively 
charged plates were measured. Powders of plant origin in general gave heavy 
deposits on the negatively charged plate, while diatomites and clays gave heavy 
deposits on the positively charged plate. Other materials were variously dis- 
tributed. The ratio of deposits was influenced by the material of which the 
outlet tube was constructed. Increasing the length of the outlet tubing in- 
creased the major deposit of any given material up to a maximum point beyond 
which no further increase or decrease was apparent. Adding 1 percent of one 
powder to another increased the major deposit in four out of eight cases. 
Deposits resulting from a mixture of two powders could not be predicted from 
a study of each of the component materials. 

Season nears end for the application of winter sprays, G. Ltle (Miss. Farm 
Res. [Mississippi Sta.], 6 (1943), No. 1, p. 8). — A practical account. 

Reduced spray concentrations for aphid and bud moth, F. Z. Habtzell 
(Farm Res. [New York State Sta.], 9 (1943), No. 1, pp. 11, 15). — A practical 
account as to possible economies. 

Cumulative index to service and regulatory announcements. Nos. 1 to 
140, inclusive (1914-41) , Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
M. A. Thompson (U. 8 . Dept, Agr., Bur. Ent. and Plant Quar., 1942, pp. 11+89). 

Effects of infra-red irradiation on the American cockroach, G. F. Mac- 
Leod. (Univ. Calif.). (Pests, 10 (1942), No. 7, pp. 32-83).— Using an incan- 
descent lamp capable of producing and focusing a large amount of infrared 
radiation, adults of the American cockroach were killed by exposure of the 
ventral surface to radiation from this lamp at a distance of 18 in. for a period 
of 2.5 to 4 min. Twice this dosage was required to kill adults when treated on 
the dorsum. None of the cockroaches was killed when irradiated through a 
water screen which removed a large part of the infrared rays. All attempts to 
kill insects on plants have resulted thus far in injury or death of the plants 
before the insects were killed. 

The activating effect of pyrethrum upon the German cockroach, J. M. 
Hutzel, (Ohio State Univ. et al.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 929- 
933, figs. 4 )- — ^ description is given of four methods employed to record the 
initial effect of pyrethrum on the German cockroach. The results indicate that 
pyrethrum is unique in its activating effect upon this insect. No other in- 
secticide tested, including those containing N-butyl carbltol thiocyanate, 
rotenone, or nicotine, caused similar violent reactions. The activating effect 
of pyrethrum is of practical value because sublethal doses will impel the roaches 
to desert their hiding places and become exposed to lethal doses. In applica- 
tions of pyrethrum dusts the reaction is such that the roaches drag their 
abdomens and otherwise increase the amount of toxicant adhering to their 
bodies. 

Action of pyrethrum upon the German cockroach, J. M. Hutzel. (Ohio 
State Univ. et al.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 933-937, fig. i).— 
Thii ihrther contribution (see above) presents the results of an investigation 
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of tlie factors influencing the appendicular reactions (excitation, convulsions, 
and paralysis) of pyrethrum-treated German cockroaches by means of kymo- 
graph recordings. The results strongly suggest that excitation and paralysis of 
the German cockroach depend upon the rate of diffusion of the pyrethrlns 
through integumentary secretions as influenced by the dose, concentration, and 
viscosity of the solution of the insecticide. The ventral surface of the cockroach 
is covered by an oily fllm which is present in suflacient quantity to moisten par- 
ticles of pyrethrum powder applied to that area. In this manner tlie pyrethrlns 
are enabled to diffuse from the particles and affect the Insect. Pyrethrum affects, 
the nervous system, since its activating effect upon the legs could be blocked by 
severing the nerve cord between the thorax and the point of application on the 
abdomen. This evidence is in accord with that of other Investigators who were 
able to demonstrate cellular degeneration in the ganglia and connectives of 
pyrethrum-treated insects. The initial excitatory effect of pyrethrum upon the 
German cockroach appears to be the result of the stimulation of successive 
sensory endings in the integument. The time of onset of final paralysis appears 
to depend upon the speed with which the pyrethrins are spread to the thorax 
and their subsequent inactivation of the thoracic ganglia. 

An international termite exposure test — [eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth progress reports], G. M. Hunt and T. E. Snyder. (U. S. D. A. coop. 
Univ. Wis.). (Amer. Wood-Preservers* Assoc. Proc., 36 (1940), pp. 378-392; 
37 (1941), PP- 379-392; 38 {1942), pp. .—These reports (E. S. R., 82, 

p. 219) record the results obtained from wood specimens treated with various 
chemicals and exposed to the activities of termites and decay. 

Effect of the addition of sulfonated oil on the toxicity of cube and derris 
to plant bugs, R. A. Fulton and N. F. Howard. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 867-870, fig. 1 ). — Laboratory tests with the harlequin 
bug and the squash bug in which certain natural and sulfonated vegetable oils 
were used in combination with derris or cube indicate that the sulfonated oils 
are equal or superior to their natural counterparts in toxicity to these insects. 
In tests with tlie harlequin bug each oil used increased the toxicity of derris 
very significantly. Sulfonated olive and soybean oils appeared outstanding. 
In tests with the squash bug the addition of acetone to natural or sulfonated 
oil-cube sprays significantly increased their toxicity. Without acetone, sulfonated 
pt^anut oil-cube spray was superior to cube sprays containing sulfonated soybean 
or grapefruit seed oils. Injury to cucurbits and crucifers may result from the 
application of oil, but sulfonated oils are less injurious than emulsified natural 
oils. 

Insecticidal tests for field control of Lygus bugs in seed alfalfa, G. J. 
Sorenson. (Utah Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 884- 
886 ). — Experiments conducted in 1933 and from 1937 to 1941 with insecticides 
have shown that other methods than the use of insecticides will have to be 
employed or developed for the current prevention and control of Lygus bugs 
in alfalfa-seed fields. 

Etude sur la biologie de Dysdercus superstitiosus F. (Hemiptera) [A 
study of the biology of Dysdercus superstitiosus F. (Hemiptera)], J. M. 
/BYDAOH (Inst. Natl. Mude Agron. Congo Beige Puhs., 84r, 8ci., No. 24 (1941), 
pp. 19, figs. 3). 

The use of cyanide in controlling the root form of the woolly apple 
aphid, C. F. Smith. (N. C. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, 
pp, 908-910 ). — The results of tests made on the control of the woolly apple 
aphid and tree tolerance to sodium cyanide, carbon disulfide, and dlchlofoethyl 
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ether in 1940 and 1941 and the injury caused to aphid-free apple seedlings treated 
with these chemicals are summarized in tables. Injury occurred when more 
than 1 gm. of sodium cyanide was used per tree or in less than a quart of water. 
Also, good control was obtained with as little as 0.5 gm. of cyanide per tree in 
a pint of water in 1940 and 1941, and 0.1 gm. gave good control in 1940. In using 
cyanide it is believed the quantity of water and cyanide needed will depend on 
the moisture content of the soil and the degree of infestation, less water and 
cyanide being needed in moist situations where the infestation is light and more 
water and cyanide in the dry situations where the infestation extends over ali 
the roots. Enough w’ater and cyanide should be used to carry the cyanide to 
the lowest aphids on the roots. The results indicate that sodium cyanide will 
not injure young healthy apple seedlings unless more than 1 gm. is used per tree. 
(Carbon disulfide in water is fairly safe at the concentrations used, but it does 
not give satisfactory control. Young apple seedlings seem quite susceptible t(» 
dichloroethyl ether at the concentrations used. Many more of the root hairs 
were injured in cases marked “slight injury” than was the case with carbon 
disulfide or sodium cyanide. Mention is also made of several materials tested 
that proved unsatisfactory. 

New materials for control of the mealy plum aplikl, L. M. Smitji and 

C. A. Ferris {California Sta. Bui, 671 (191^2), jjp. 20, pf/x. 2). — Dinilro-o-cyclo- 
hexylphenol and sodium dinitro-o-cresoiate were studied extensively, and both 
showed promise as winter sprays for tiie destruction of mealy plum aphid eggs 
and some sc*ale insects in certain combinations. Neitlier compound, however, 
was effective against the Italian pear scale, and both injuied cover crops. Trees 
were not damaged by dormant applications, but severe injury resulted if these 
materials were applied to trees which were starting to bloom. In special eases 
early-fall applications of dinitro phenols and cresols, without oil, showed inter- 
esting iH)ssi bill ties. 

A physiological difference in the two races of red scale and its relation to 
tolerance to HCN, H. J. Quayle. (Falif. Citrus Expl. Sia.). (Jour. Evon. Ent., 
36 {19Jt2), No. 6, pp. 813-816, flgif. 2). — In this further contribution (E. S. U., 
79, p. 050) reference is first made to the finding of Hardman and Craig (E. S. K., 
86, p. 218) that in the time of closure of the spiracles there is an observable 
physiological basis for differentiating the resistant and nonresistant scales. 
However, the facts that the differential in tolerance is noted in a fumigation 
exposure of 2.5 min. (befoi-e there is any closure in either strain), as well as at 
other exposures up to and including 2 hr., that it occurs independently of stupe- 
faction or differences in temperature, and that tliere is the possil)ility of tlie 
spiracles not functioning as claimed during at least a part of the molting process 
do not appear to support the longer period of closure of the spiracles in one 
strain as accfounting for such differential. 

Reaction of resistant and nonresistant strains of California red scale to 
fumigation with HCN, H. R. Yust, R. L. Busbky, and H. D. Nbxson. (U. S. 

D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent, 35 (191,2), No. 6, pp. 816-820).— Reiiovt is made of a 
study of the effect of pretreatment, treatment, and posttreatment temperatures 
and prefumigation with subletbal dosages on the susceptibility of resistant and 
nonresistant strains of the California red scale to fumigation with hydrocyanic 
acid. “When scales were preconditioned and postconditioned for 4 hr. at tlie 
treatment temperatures, the kill of the resistant scales in the second molt and 
in the mature female scale and of the nonresistant scales in the second molt 
was increased by lowering the temperatures, but the kill of nonresistant mature 
female scales was not influenced by the treatment temperature. When mature 
female scales were preconditioned for 18 hr. instead of 4 hr., the kill of the 
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resistant scales was increased by lowering the temperatures, and the kill of the 
nonresistant scales was decreased. In fumigations of scales in the second molt 
at both 59° and 77° P. preconditioning at 59° increased the kill of both strains, 
but the effect of the pretreatment temi)erature was produced more quickly in the 
nonresistant strain than in the resistant strain. In fumigations of mature female 
scales at 59° short preconditioning periods of 2 or 4 hr. significantly increased the 
kill of resistant scales but did not influence the kill of nonresistant scales. The 
kill of resistant scales was influenced more by the temperature after fumigation 
than was the kill of nonresistant scales. In the second molt the kills of both 
strains were decreased by prefumigation with sublethal dosages, but the differ- 
ences were more marked with the resistant strain. In the mature female stage 
Ihe kill of resistant scales was decreased signiflcantly by prefumigation in treat- 
ments at 59°. The kill of the nonresistant scales was not changed by prefumiga- 
tion 1 hr. before the final fumigation when the preconditioning period was 4 hr., 
but when the preconditioning period was 18 hr. the kill was significantly increased 
by prefumigation.” 

Factors influencing results of laboratory fumigation of California red 
scale with IlCX, H. H. Yust and L. R. Howard. (K. 8. I). A.). (Jour. Econ. 
Ent., 35 (19)2), N(t. 6*, pp. 821-82^)). — ^Report is made of laboratory fumigation 
work conducted to determine the cause of variations that have resulted in the 
use of hydrocyanic acid gas against the California red scale. “The scales were 
1 eared on lemon fruits in the laboratory and fumigated at 77° F. and 65 percent 
relative humidity. Btdter kills were obtained on lemons that were slightly 
.soft than on those that were Arm and turgid. At times the kill on fruits from 
different groves was markedly different, although the appearance of the fruits 
was the saim*. On the same fruits mature female scales that were fused to- 
gether were a little more diflBcult to kill than those that were not touching 
other insects. FrcMpiently, difference in age within the stage affected the kill, 
probably owing to a difference in degree of development. An increase of 18° in 
the temiH'rature after fumigation favored increased mortality of scales in the 
second molt and of mature females, but the two stages reacted differently to a 
drop of 25° after fumigation. The scales in the second molt developed more 
slowly after a high kill than after a low kill ; therefore the total mortality could 
not bo determined .so quickly after a high kill.” 

Spray-funiigatioii exporiinents on California red scale, D. L. Lindgben and 
R. C. Dickson. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6*, 
pp. 827-829). — In laboratory tests in which the California red scale was treated 
with oil spray and with hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation, used separately and 
in combination, scales which survived the oil spray treatment did not prove to 
be more susceptible to fumigation than unsprayed scales. The length of the 
interval between the spray treatment and the fumigation treatment does not 
seem to be an important factor. The second-molt and early-gray stages of red 
scale, which are the most likely to survive the fumigation, are relatively easy 
to kill by the oil spray. The late-gray and adult insects, which are difficult to 
kill by oil spray, are comparatively easy to kill by fumigation. From the results 
of the exi}eriments it appears that the satisfactory control of California red 
scale by the use of a combination of oil-spray and fumigation treatments is due 
to the additive effect of the two treatments and to the complementary nature of 
The kills resulting from the separate treatments. The order in which the treat- 
ments are given has no significant effect on the combined results, but the factors 
of climate and tree tolerance indicate that, in the field, the spray should usually 
precede the fumigation. 

Fumigation of yellow scale with HCN under laboratory conditions, H. R. 
Yubt, H. D. Nelson, and R. L. Busbey. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 
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(1942), An. 6*, pp. 825-826). — It was found in hydrocyanic acid fumigation with 
the yellow scale, reared in the laboratory on lemon fruits under controlled con- 
ditions, that female sc?ales were considerably less susceptible to fumigation than 
those in the second molt. Under similar conditions California red scales in 
the second-molt stage were more difficult to kill than the mature females. In 
the second-molt stage yellow scales and California red scales of the nonresistant 
strain were about equally susceptible to hydrocyanic acid, but in the mature 
stage yellow scales and California red scales of the resistant strain were equally 
susceptible. As with the California red scale, the mortality of yellow scales 
decreased as the temperature at the time of fumigation was increased. Pre- 
fumigation with sublethal dosages of hydrocyanic acid caused in practically all 
cases a considerable lowering of the mortality of the yellow scale in both the 
mature female and second-molt stages exposed immediately thereafter to a 
lethal concentration. Yellow scales from stocks obtained in southern California 
were more difficult to kill than those from stocks obtained in central California. 

Biological observations on the citricola scale and its parasites, S. E. 
tYiANDERS. (Calif, citrus Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Hrnu. EuL, ;?.> No. d, pp. 

8S0-833). — A study of the host plants and parasites of the citricola scale in 
California has shown this serious pest of citrus in the more arid regions of the 
State to be better adapted to hackberry (Celtitt spp.) than to citrus. It has been 
found on hackberry only in or near areas of infested citrus. Citricola scale is 
known to occur outside of California only in Japan, where it is not a pest of 
consequence. Hackberry occurring in Japan, China, and Australia apiiears to 
be free from citricola scale. In Japan citricola scale is parasitized by Mrtaphp- 
CHS orient alls Comp,, Cocrophapus yoshidae Nakayama, C. japonivtis Comp., 
C. hatcaiiensis Timb., and Atiicctus annnlatus Timb. In California it is attacked 
by M. luteolus Comp., M. Stanley i Comp., M. helvolus Comp., C. lycimnia (Walk.), 
and C. scutellaris (Dal.). 

Life history and habits of the potato flea beetle in western Nebraska, R. E. 
Hill and H. D. Tate. (Nebr. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Eron. Ent., 35 (/d.J2), No. 6 
pp. 870-884f fifjs. 4)- — In work in the potato-growing .section of western Nebraska 
it was shown that a relatively high percentage of adult potato flea beetles were 
able to survive the winter of 1940-41 in soil covered with debris or crop residue 
such as potato vines. The survival ranged from 34.5 percent in soil covered 
with potato vines to 8.3 in alfalfa stubble. Two complete generations of the 
potato flea beetle developed during the season in the insectary. On the basis 
of the life history data presented it is evident that the larvae of the flrst gen- 
eration develop largely in early-planted potatoes and the second generation 
principally in the late plantings. This has led to the conclusion that elimina- 
tion of the early potato crop, including those plantings up to about June 10 (at 
present a relatively small proportion of the total acreage in western Nebraska), 
would materially reduce the likelihood of serious potato flea beetle injury in 
the area. 

Dichloroethyl ether for control of the sugar-beet wlrew^orni, M. W. Stone. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Eeon. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 860-866) .—The flndlngs 
of Campbell and Stone (B. S. R., 77, p. 65) and of Pepper (B. S. R., 83, p. 377) 
led to the further investigation of dichloroethyl ether as a soil insecticide for 
the sugar beet wlreworra. In the work here reported upon, (conducted at 
Downey, Calif., in 1937, 1938, and 1939, the treatment of bait rows with con- 
centrations of 0.2 to 1.2 oz. of dichloroethyl ether iier 100 gal. of water at rates 
of 4 to 6 gal. of solution per foot of row resulted in wlreworm mortalities of 81 
to 100 percent. The addition of small quantities of emulsified dichloroethyl 
ether directly to tap water resulted In high mortalities of wireworms In cages 
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placed in trenches at different depths and distances from point of application. 
Similar results were obtained when potatoes and com planted in furrows were 
treated with 3.4 and 5.1 oz. of dichloroethyl ether per 100 gal. of water at rates 
ranging from 1 to 3 gal. of solution per foot of row. There was no injury or 
retardation in the growth of these plants or of sugar beets and onions. The 
root systems of newly set tomato plants were affected by one application of 
7- and 10-oz. concentrations of dichloroethyl ether i)er galhni of water, but 
after 2 mo. there w^as no difference in size between the treated root systems and 
those receiving water only. Wireworins were both rt*pelled and killed by appli- 
cation of a mixture of fertilizer and sawdust treated with dichloroethyl ether 
to seed pieces at the time of planting. The wireworni poijulation of small plats 
was reduced 21 to 05 i)ercent by applications of weak concentrations of dichloro- 
ethyl ether in irrigation water carrie<l to furrows or on the soil surface. 

Jjaboratory propagation of tw'o predators of tlio mountain pine beetle, 
G. R. Struble. (TI. S. I). A.). {Jaur. Hcon. Knt., .15 il9Jf2), No. 6*, pp. SJfl- 
fiih /). — In exijeriments with the green trogositid and the red-beliied clerid 
beetles {Temnochila v^ircscens (F.) and EnoOcruH sphcgeus (F.)), thought 
to be important predators of the mountain pine beetle, it was shown that they 
may be reared under artiflcial conditions from egg to adult in the laboratory. 

Fumigation of small land areas for control of white-fringed beetles, 
K. M. Livingstone and G. R. Swank. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., S5 {1942), 
No. 6, pp. 919-922, figs. S). — Experiments conducted in the vicinities of Monroe- 
ville, Ala., and Gulfport, Miss., during the period 1939-41 have shown that 
dosages of 4.7 cc. of methyl bromide would give complete mortality of all stages 
of the insects at an exposure of 3.75 days when the soil temperature is between 62° 
and 89’’ F. and at an exposure of 6 days when the temperature is between 45® and 
62°. The results of tests with carbon disulfide indicate that complete mortality 
may be expected with a 3- to 4-day exposure if the temperature ranges from 80® 
to 87° F. At lower temperatures none of the exposures tested consistently killed 
all the insects. 

Biology of Oyliiidrocopturus furnissl Buchanan on Douglas-fir, R. L. 

Fubniss. (U. S. D. a, et al.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., So (1942), No. 6, pp. 853-859, 
fig. 1). — Report is made of a detailed study, largely from 1938 to 1941 and 
chiefiy at La Grande, Wash., of C. furnisui, a minor weevil pest of naturally 
established Douglas fir reproduction in western Washington and Oregon and 
northwestern California. 

Effectiveness of derris and cube in pickleworm control, F. S. Arant. 
(Ala. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Econ. Ent.. 35 {1942), No. 6, pp. 870-8112). — In previous 
experiments (B. S. R., 84, p. 648; SO, p. 74) it was shown that derris-talc dusts 
containing 1 percent rotenone were effective in controlling the pickleworm under 
favorable conditions. In the present studies It was found that during a period 
of frequent rainfall 1 percent rotenone mixture of derris, talc, and fiour did 
not give satisfactory control when applied to cantaloups at 16- and 15-day in- 
tervals; when applied at 5-day intervals the mixture gave 61-percent control. 
“This treatment was only two-thirds as effective as in previous years during 
more favorable weather conditions. Pickleworm infestation was extremely heavy 
in late cantaloups grown adjacent to plats of earlier morons. Derris and cube 
dusts containing 1 percent rotenone did not reduce the infestation materially 
until the dosage was Increased to 20 lb. per acre per application. Twelve dustings 
at the average rate of 17.5 lb. per acre did not give practical control, although 
worm-free melons were matured at the rate of 760 to 2,080 per acre on the dusted 
plats us compared with none on the checks. Derris was more effective than 
cube. (Tiprocide incorporated into one of the dust mixtures resulted in healthier 
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plants and higbev yields than were obtained on plafs not dii-'- ith Ouproclde. 
Ten applications of 1 percent rotenone dust applied at ervals at the 

rate of 12.5 lb. per acre gave satisfactory control of tlie pi< ' in <*ucninber.s 

during a period of favorable weather. D(M*ris gave DJI p< Irol and cul)e 

79 percent.” 

Time relationship of spring brood codling niotti < e and subse- 
quent worm entry, R. L. Wkbster and W. J. O’Xeili n. Kxi^t. Sta.). 

(^owr. mmi. Ent, 35 (19.^2), No. 6, pp. 800-809, figs. 2).— Hait trap records of 


moth catch during the years 1930, 1940, and 1941 in the Wenatchee Valley of 
Washington are reported upon. The shortest time intervjil between the peak 
of moth catch and that of w'orm entry was 9 days in 1940, wh(‘n the mean maximum 
temperature for this period was 81.7® F. The longe.st time interval was 29 days 
In 1939, from the first high peak May 12 to the peak of worm entry June 10. 
The mean maximum temperature for this period was 75®. Two main peaks 
occurred In the moth catch in addition to minor peaks. Tiir maximum time 
difference In days is figured from the earlier peak. Mineral oil at o\ u idal con- 


centrations probably was of little value in the second cover spray m 1939 and 
1941, but of great value in 1940. Delayed until the third cover spray in 1940, 
mineral oil would have had little value as an ovicide since the third cover was 
not applied until some days after the peak of worm entry. 0/i the other liand, 
oil in the third cover in 1939 and in 1941 would liave .served well ns an ovicide* 
since these applications were made well before the peak of worm (mtry. 

Spreaders In codling moth sprays, L. T. Graham and C. H. Richardson. 
(Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Econ. Knt., 35 (im), No. 6, pp. 9//-.9///).-The find- 
ings reported have shown that under Iowa conditions the effectiveness of codling 
moth sprays is not improved by the addition of soybean flour or lime-casein 
spreaders. No advantage was detected from the use of a sodium oleyl sulfate- 
resin spreader-sticker, although the data suggest that some benefit might be gained 
from it. Modification of the physical properties of a lead arsenate .spray may 
not be reflected in improved codling moth control. A list of 41 references to 
the literature cited is included. 


Toxicity of nicotine compounds to newly i.atchcd codlinR ,„oth larvae, 

R H^^kbev. (Cornell Univ.). (Jour. Uron. Ent, SS (Wfi), AV, pp. m- 

oowpounils of nicotine against newly hatched 
eodhng moth, both with fresh and weathered deposits, are reported la fable 
form Water-soluble compounds, with the exception of nicotine sulfate gave 
poor kills of larvae both before and after weathering. Most insoluble’ rom 
pounds gave high kills with fresh dej^sils, but the coarser erystalliue irirs 
lost much of their effectiveness during wcatherinc Pi.m ... i . 

materials were used without supplements, many of them mav he tmnr^ir. 

tines were always more toxic than soluble materials initic..fin„ tn!! . .. 

U hM^bin^’h stomach poison actloJ^ice 

rain compared to 44-percent entries in fruit spraved with ^ ih ^ ^ 

per 100 gal. and weathered under the same condition ' 

Survival, weight, and location of European com lmm,« 
slstant and snaceptihle field com, L. H. p!toh (USD A w r* 

Ret. [V. 8 .], ee am, Xo. l, pp. 7.19 LT^^niirl ; ^ 

seasons of two single-cross hybrids of ’field com, b<,rer-?esfstant"S Hy X W 
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and boror-susceptiblo 111. A X Ind. TR, were made at Toledo, Ohio, and infested 
liy hand a I different stages of idant development with equal numbers of egg 
masses of the European corn borer. The number of mature borers per plant on 
plants on which tin* borers hatched within 14 days of i)ollen shedding showed a 
I>ronounce(l increase over the numl)er on plants in an earlier stage of develop- 
ment. In 1036 the number of mature borers in Hy X R4 as a percentage of the 
number in A X TR increas(‘d from 38 to 48 percent as the time between borer 
hatching and pollen shedding decrea.sed from 38 to 14 days and then increased 
sharply to <S6 as the interval decreased to 2 days. Within about 14 days of pollen 
shedding the relative availability of the tassel buds for feeding accounted for 
some of the difference in borer iwpulation between the two hybrids. In 1937 in 
A >C TR, 51 percent of the borers 4 days old were in the tassels 14 to 17 days 
before the i)lants shed pollen as compared with 5 percent in Hy X R4, whose 
eclosion <.r tassels was delayed. Most of the differentiation in the borer popula- 
tion betwcim the two hybrids occurred before the borers were 4 days old. From 
18 to 4f. i.iys after hatching the borers in Hy X R4 weighed 66 percent as much 
as thosf ill A X TR In the early plantings in 1937 and 81 percent as much in 
the late plantings. When 57 days old the borers In Hy X R4 weighed more than 
JX) pt*rcent as much as the borers in A X TR. The character of the feeding 
areas on the leaves and the excrement of the larvae also indicated that borer- 
resistant Hy X R4 is a less suitable food for the borers. The relative locations 
of the borers in the two hybrids are given for different ages of the borers and 
the plants. 

Goniozus indicii.s Ash., a natural enemy of the sugarcane white moth 
borer Scirpophaga rhodoproctalis, M. C. Chebian and P. Isbael (Jour, Bom- 
ha)/ Nat, Hist. 8oc., JfS (10^2), No. 3, pp. m-49S).—Th9 biology of a bethylid 
parasite (G. iudicus) of 8. rhodoproctalis is reported upon. 

Hibernation of the corn earworm in the central and northeastern parts 
of the United States, R. A. Rlanchabd. (Coop. expt. stas.). (U. 8. Dept. Agr.,* 
Tech. Bui. H38 (i.0//2), pp. i//, fig. 1). — Corn earworm larvae that mature after 
the middle of October are unable to enter hibernation in the Central and Northern 
States. The i)eriod from the middle of September to early in October is ap- 
parently the optimum time for larvae to enter the soil and hibernate successfully. 
Moth emergence extended from the second week in May to the last week in 
.Tune, which is approximately the same time as under field conditions. Lack 
of survival at many of the points of observation might be due to length of 
exposure. Some mortality in hibernating forma was caused by diseases, earth- 
worms, qnts, nematodes, carabld beetle larvae, moles, rodents, and growing 
plant roots. Factors affecting hibernation indirectly were time of planting, 
rate of maturity of the corn, and lime of the first frost in the fall. Cultural 
methods for destruction of hibernating earworms are recommended only for 
abandoned cornfields. Migrations from the South are suggested as the source 
of infestations found in the northern parts of the United States. 

The biology of Theobaldia liiornata Wllliston in captive colony, W. B. 
OWEN. (Univ. Wyo.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1H2), No. 6, pp. 908-907) .—The 
author has found that the mosquito T. inornata can be easily established as a 
laboratory colony and api^ears to be well adapted for captive rearing. Although 
the larvae may be cultured by feeding them Pablum, Purina Dog Chow, and 
other proprietary products, the most satisfactory method of rearing is in a semi- 
balanced aquarium supporting their natural food. At a temperature range of 
between 60® and 70® F. a new generation can be obtained in about 30 days. Blood 
feeding is necessary for normal egg laying. The average number of eggs pro- 
duced by 14 vigorous females was 700.79. Approximately 98 percent of the eggs 
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laid by captive females were fertile. The average length of adult life for 

vigorous females was 95.79 days. .... 

A method of estimating reduction in yield of wheat cause. I by hessian 
fly Infestation, C. C. Hill, E. J. Udine, and J. S. Pinckney (U. Dept, Agr, 
Cir, 663 (1943), pp, 10, figs, 2).— From a series of observations a table has been 
devised as an aid in determining the losses in yield of wheat due to different 
degrees of infestation by the spring generation of the hessian fly. Intermediate 
steps required Investigations as to the relationship between tlie percentage of 
wheat culms infested and the number of purparia per culm and also the approxi- 
mate number of productive wheat culms to be found per acre. The results of 
experiments conducted under controlled conditions were included to substantiate 
and supplement the original observations. These showed that the he.’^sian fly 
causes considerably more loss than that due solely to the lessened development 
of the grain, some of this loss including a stunting of the wheat culm to the 
point of nonproductivity. 

Factors predisposing animals to scrcwworm infestation in Texas, H. E. 
Parish. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Boon. But., 35 (194^), ^o. 6, pp. 899-903).— 
Forty-three factors predisposing animals to screwworm infestation in eight 
classes of livestock were found in work conducted during the screwworm seasons 
of 1936, 1938, 1939, and part of 1940 in connection with a study of the larvicidal 
and protective action of various materials in Menard and Kimble Counties, Tex. 
The most frequently infested man-made wounds were shear cuts, which were 
responsible for 48 percent of the infestations in goats and 73 percent in kids. 
Of the eight types of wounds that may be eliminated, those from birth are by 
far the most important, making pos.sible about 63 percent of the screwworm 
infestations in calves and 8 percent in cattle. Of the six types (►f wounds that 
may be eliminated in part, the most outstanding was that from needle grass, 
which was responsible for about 35 percent of the screwworm infestation in 
•the lambs and about 27 percent in sheep. Four wound types that require the 
aid of research veterinarians are listed. Pink eye was the most important, it 
being responsible for about 18 percent of the screwworm attacks on lambs and 
about 6 percent on sheep. Eighteen types of wounds are listed that cannot be 
extensively controlled at the present time, but the S(!rewworm flies that might 
infest these wounds can be reduced in numbers. 

Infestation of mature green papayas by the Mediterranean fruitfly, C. B. 
Keck. (TT. S. D. A.). (Jour. Bco7i, But, 35 (1942), No. 6, pp, 802-805, figs, 2),— 
Records of the catch of Mediterranean fruit flies in a papaya grove in Hawaii 
trapped for a period of more than a year have shown that the population is 
never very high in a well-kept grove. A catch of 47 flies during a week in an 
avocado tree on the border of the papaya grove as compared with 15 flies in 
four traps for a month indicates that the papaya tree is not a suitable place for 
flies to congregate, possibly because of the lack of dense foliage. Of 23 samples 
of mature but unripe papayas picked from the trees, 6 were infested. It is 
suggested that papaya trees be planted at least 12 ft. apart so as to reduce 
the density of foliage where trees might overlap. It ax)pears from observations 
made that keeping the grove free of ripening fruits prevents the fly population 
from building up and also forces flies drifting in to oviposit in the less mature 
fruits. The data indicate that the shipment of untreated mature green papayas 
to the mainland would result in the transportation also of the immature stages 
of the Mediterranean fruitfly. 

A laboratory method for evaluating feeding preference of fruitflies, R. H. 
Marlowe. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour, Boon, Ent„ 35 (1942), No, 6, pp, 799-802).— 
Description is given of a laboratory technic and a method of analyzing the data 
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siatistically. Both the Mediterranean frultfly and the melon fly prefer Invert 
sugar sirup, white corn sirup, levulose, dextrose, and sucrose to a solution of 
Hawaiian cane molasses. The addition of acid lead arsenate or tartar emetic 
to the molasses spray did not affect feeding. The two Insecticides were com- 
parable in respect to feeding preference. Melon flies preferred a 5-percent cane 
molasses solution containing sucrose to the same spray without the sugar. An 
Increase in ^he sucrose concentration from 1 to 12.5 lb. caused a corresponding 
increase in feeding preference. From 12.5 to 25 lb. there was very little increase 
in preference. 

Studies on the toxicity of tartar emetic to the Mexican fruit fly (Ana- 
strepha ludens Loew) and the effects of applications of tartar emetic on 
citrus trees, C. C. Plummer (Ohio State Vniv., Abs. Doctoral Diss., No. 35 
(WiD, pp. fig. 1). 

Nectar and pollen plants of Oregon, H. A. Scullen and G. H. Vansell. 
(Coop. U. S. D. A. et al.). (Oregon Sta. Bui. 412 (1942), pp. 63, figs. 34). — ^Thls 
publication contains a discussion of nectar and pollen and their sources, the floral 
areas of (Jregoii, plants that might injure bees, and methods for collecting and 
shipping honey plants for determination. Some 25 figures serve to illustrate 
jsome of the hou(‘y plants and their distribution in Oregon. 

Susceptibility of honeybee larvae to individual inoculations with spores 
of Bacillus larvae, A. W. Woodrow. (U. S. D. A. coop. Ark., Iowa, Tex., Wis., 
and Wyo. Expt. Stas.). (Joiir. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 892-895). — The 
author has found no evidence of larval resistance to American foulbrood although 
it is recognized that colonies through the behavior of adult bees do show distinct 
differences in resistance. A single spore apparently was sufficient to cause In- 
fection, although inoculations with large numbers of spores caused disease in a 
larger percentage of the larvae than did smaller numbers. 

Effects of certain biological factors on the longevity of caged bees, L. M. 
Bkrtholf. (TJ. S. D. A. et al.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 887-891, 
tig. /). — Observations of 23 lots of bees, each consisting of from 25 to 103 indi- 
viduals taken from the flight board of a hive, age unknown, showed average 
longevities in captivity ranging from 1).13±0.580 days to 22.90±1.065 days, with 
a mean longevity of 16.24±0.209 days fo-r the entire group. Bees taken in winter 
showed a small but statistically significant increase in longevity over those taken 
in summer, while the longevity of those taken in spring and autumn fell about 
halfway between. Tests on the longevity in captivity of 17 lots of bees of known 
age ranging from 0.5 to 80 days at tlie time of capture sliowed no* clear-cut 
decrease in longevity until an age of more than 30 days was reached. 

The life of Langstroth, F. Naile (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1942, 
pp. 215, figs. [5]).— This work of 12 chapters and an appendix Is presented with 
a foreword and an introduction by E. F. Phillips. 

Ants as predators of Cochliomyia americana 0. & P., A. W. Linquist. 
(U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Econ. Ent., 35 (1942), No. 6, pp. 850-852).— Report is 
made of a study conducted at Uvalde, Tex., of the predators of the larvae and 
pupae of the screwworm during the warm seasons of the year. Ants were found 
to be valuable predators of third-stage larvae of this pest in the bodies of animals 
that die from screwworm Infestations. They are abundant end come to a carcass 
before other blowfly larvae become numerous. An emergence of 4.1 percent of 
screwworm flies was recorded from exposed carcasses, but where the carcasses 
were protected 93.1-percent emergence resulted. In 196 fleld tests under a 
great variety of conditions, in which from 5 to 200 larvae were dropped so aa 
to simulate the larvae escaping from wounds, a total emergence of 19.8 per- 
cent of flies was recorded. Larvae kept in Jars and protected from ants yielded 
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from 70 to 100 percent emergence. It appears that larvae dropping in small num- 
bers from wounds have a better chance of survival than when ensronced In a 
carcass, probably because it seems that carrion is an attractive medium to many 
species of ants. In both cases a low emergence is evident, and it is concluded that 
ants constitute an important natural control of the scrcwworm. This is in full 
effect from March to December and probably coidiniies during the rest of the 
year. 

Abortive development in parasitic Hynienopterii induced by the food- 
plant of the insect host, S. E. Flanders. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). {Jour. 
Boon. Bnt., S5 (1942), No. 6*, pp. 824-S2J).— Reference is made to recent investi- 
gations which indicate that marked physiological differences may exist between 
individuals of a single host species if such individuals feed on different food 
plants. 

A race of Compcriella bifasciata successfully parasitizes California red 
scale, H. S. Smith. (Calif. Citrus Expt. Sta.). (Joar. Econ. But., 25 {1942) ^ 
No. 6*, pp. 809-812). — The history of the introduction of the California red scale 
parasite C. hifasciata is briefly reviewed. 

The experience with this parasite in California has emphasized tlu* fact that 
(1) an accurate knowledge of the taxonomic relationships of the host in.sect is of 
great importance, even if it is necessary to resort to biological studies for their 
clarification, (2) recognition must be given to the possibility that the host plant 
may confer on the host insect a kind of immunity to parasitization, and (B) 
cognizance must be taken of the fact that there are host-limited races of insect 
parasites, and that, in any parasite-imi>ortation program, this must be given 
due consideration. 

Parasites of the filbert worm, S. M. Doh.\nian. (U. S. D. A.). {Jour. Bcou. 
Bnt.j S5 {1942), No. 6‘, pp. 826-841). — A discussion of parasites reared during the 
study of the filbert worm at Eugene, Oreg. 

A second introduced rat mite becomes annoying to man, H. E. Ewing. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Helminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc., 9 {1942), No. 2, pp. 7//-7,7).— An 
introduced mite AUo(lermanys.HU8 muffuineus (Hirst), first recorded from the 
United States in 1023, although it had been collected in the District of Columbia 
in 1909, is now reported from Arizona, Georgia, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

A contribution to the biology of Ornithodoros hernisi Wheeler, Herms, 
and Meyer, C. M. Wheeler. (Unlv. Calif.). {Jour. Parasitol, 29 {1942), No. 1, 
pp. 33-41, flfjs. 2).~A study of the biology of O. hermsi in which use was made 
of a constant temperature and humidity cabinet has shown the development 
from egg to egg to cover a period of 4 mo. and IG days, requiring five instars 
from egg to adult with many of the larvae passing through two instars. The 
longevity of laboratory-reared ticks, with occasional feedings, was noted to 
cover a period of over 6.5 yr. from date of hatching to date of death. Infective 
adult ticks of unknown age taken in nature were observed to live in the labora- 
tory for over 1.5 yr. Female ticks were able to withstand starvation for over 
4 yr. This species occurs in the western United States, with records of capture 
from California, Idaho, and Colorado at elevations above 5,000 ft. and from 
Oregon at elevations of 3,000 and 3,600 ft. It is apparently a parasite of small 
mammals, particularly of species of western chipmunks belonging to the genus 
Butaniias. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTION 

Animal production in the post-war world, J. Hammond {Guernsey Breed’ 
ers* Jour., 63 {1943), No. 1, pp. 22-23). — ^Needed efforts to increajse production 
of dairy products, beef, mutton, lamb, and eggs after the war are reviewed. 
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Our J048 meat supply program, G. A. Beown (Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui., 
25 No. 3, pp. 216-219). — Methods for increased production of meat ani- 

mals ba.s< <1 on better management ijractices and increased feeding are reviewed. 

[Animal production, poultry, and pasture investigations with livestock 
in the Southern States] (Assoc. Sotith. Agr. Workers Proc., J/S (19Jf2), pp. 90- 
91/, 91/-96, 97-100). — The following papers were presented at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers in continuation in part 
of investigations previously noted (E. S. R., 86, p. 224) : Hybrid Beef Cattle, 
by A. (). Rhoad (i)p. UO- Ul) (U. S. D. A.) ; Exi)eriments in Spring Lamb Pro- 
duction, by C. M. Kincaid (p. 02) (Va, Expt. Sta.) ; Types of Ewes for Spring 
Lamb Production, by R. i\ Miller (])p. 92-93) (Ilniv. Ky.) ; Pasture Improve- 
ment, by R. H. Lush (pp. 03-94) : Forest Grazing With Beef Cattle, by J. E. 
Foster (pp. 94-95) (N. C. Sta.) ; Grazing Tests With Napier Grass, by W. G, 
Kirk, R. E. Blaser, and R. M. Crown (p. 96) (Univ. Fla.) ; Methods of Feed- 
ing Soybeans to Hogs, by E. II. Hostetler (pp. 97-08) (Univ. N. C.) ; Mainte- 
nance and Growth Requirements in the Rations of Fattening Steers, by A. L. 
Shealy (pp. 98-99) (Fla. Sta.) ; and General Report of the Committee on Policy 
of the Animal Husbandry Group, by J. B. Franeioni, Jr. (pp. 99-100) (La. 
State Univ.). 

[Livestock and dairy investigations at the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas 
8ta. Bui. J/28 {J9J/2), pp. 23-29, J/7-f/9). — Brief results are presented of studies on 
the use for feeder calves of silage from Johnson grass, dough-stage and mature 
Atlas sorgo, and hegari ; skim milk, whey, and pasture for pigs, and manganese, 
copper, and iron not needed under average conditions, both by S. R. Johnson; 
effects of nicotine sulfate and kamala on egg production, by R. M. Smith; 
counts of mold mycclia for quality in cream and butter, by T. J. Claydon ; replace- 
ment of proteins by soybean products in imultry rations ; and prospects and 
feeds for broiler production. 

[Tiive.stigatioiis of livestock production at the Oklahoma Station] (Okla- 
homa Sta. Bien. Bpt. 191/1-42, pt. 1, pp. 26-33, J/6-51, 51-oS, 85-86, figs. 9 ). — 
Results are brielly presented on various grain concentrates and pasture for 
fat lamb production, molasses for fat lamb rations, ground Love grass hay for 
wethers, goats for clearing pastures, oats for fattening steers, urea in chick 
rations, feather picking prevented by fiber, breed variations in feed utilization 
by capons, laying tests for identifying production strains, satisfactory homemade 
electric brooders, and grazing and dry roughages for cattle. 

Studies on the chemical composition of pods and seeds of certain species 
of Medlcago, with a note on the apparent digestibility of cluster clover 
(Trifolium glomcratum h.) seed, M. C. Franklin and R. F. Pownino (Jour. 
Council Sri. and Indus. Res. [Austral.], 15 1942), No. 3, pp. 191-200).— Study 
of seeds of different Mcdicago species showed that cluster clover seed was small 
and hard. Such seeds were held firmly within the hulls. Although there was 
considerable variability between species, the digestibility of the dry matter was 
increased 63 percent by grinding, and the digestibility of the crude protein was 
raised from 39.7 to 89.3 percent when fed with alfalfa chaff. (Chemical 
analyses of samples of seeds from different species were presented. 

A comparison of acetic acid, fed In the form of triacetin, with glucose as 
a nutrient in feeds, T. B. McManus, C. B. Bender, and O. F. Garrett. (N. J. 
Expt. Stas.). (Jour. Dairy Sci., 26 (191/8), No. 1, pp. 13-23, figs. 4)-— A ration 
containing about 20 percent triacetin to supply acetic acid in the diet was 
palatable and had no harmful effect on rats. Rats which received 8.18 percent 
glycerol and 15 percent glucose in their diet made equal growth and showed 
equal efficiency in utilization of nutrients in 51 days. Growth of the rats was 
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uot as good on a ration containing no glucoae or trlacetln. thaa maJcIng the 
natrmve value of acetic acid evident. Heat 

and energy losses were ascertained with 3 lots of male and female rats comprising 
48 ftuiiiiftls 

Vitamin A and carotene requirements of livestock, F. B. Mouusoir. (Cor- 
nell Unlv.). (Flour and Feed. iS dm, Xo.% pi>. /i-/3).-A brief review of 
the vitamin A and carotene In yellow corn, hay, and silage, and the requirements 

of cattle, sheep, and swine for vitamin A. , „ 

Carotene content of Texas range forages, A. R. Kkmmereb, J. F. Fudge, and 
«. S. Fraps. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Amvr. Soc. Agron., Sh ( 19 i 2 ), Ao. 9 , pp. 
851 -^ 00 ).— Analysis of fresh, dried, and dormant gra.sses for the carotene con- 
tent of different species showed the green forages to vary from 495 p. p. m. in 
Dallls grass to 2 p. p. m. in soiol bnlh. Dried and dormant forages ranged from 
2p. p. m. in Bermuda grass to 94 p. p. m. In hnffalo grass. Practically all of th(‘ 
dried and dormant range grasses would supply enough carotene for the main- 
tenance requireinefi ts f>f ],n00 fig. per 100 Ih. live weight in beef cattle, discussed 
by Hart and Guilbert (E. S. R., 70, p. 662), but not enough to produce high milk 
production, studied by Fraps et ai. (E. S. R., 72, p. 244). The )8-carotene of the 
dried forage ranged from 61 to 94 percent of the crude carotene, but in sunuK* 


and kaflr silage it ranged from 58 to 64 percent. 

Vitamin D content of shark liver oil, L. L. Rusoff and N. R. Mehrhof. 
(Fla. Expt. Sta.). {Poultry ScL. 22 {1942), No. 1, pp. .^7-^S) .—Florida shark- 
liver oil, previously found to be a i)otent .source of vitamin A (E. S. R., 82, p. 378), 
contained about 35 A. O. A. C. chick units of vitamin D per gram. The experiment 
was carried out with 6 lots of 24 day-old crossl)red (Rhode Island Red $ X 
Light Sussex $ ) chicks of both sexes. The bone ash averaged 31.09 percent for 
the controls and about 40 percent with 15 or 20 units of cod-liver oil or 0.50 
percent of shark-liver oil. Pullets were consistently able to utilize vitamin D 
more efficiently than cockerels. 

Inspection of commercial feeding .stuffs, H. R. Kb-vybux et al. {Indiana 
Sta. Cir. 273 {1942), pp. 27, fig. J). — ^I'he usual summary (E. S. R., 86, p. 664) 
of 3,931 samples of commercial feeding stuffs insijccted in 1941, including the 
inspection of 63 samples of vitamin D supplements. 

Inspection of commercial feedstuffs, P. II. Smith (Massachusetts Sta. 
Control Ser. Bui. 113 (1942), pp. 25).— In the official inspection (E. S. R., 86, p. 
817) of 1,518 samples of feeding stuffs In 1941, none sufficiently departed from 
guarantees to warrant prosecution. Data are included on the carotene content 
of alfalfa meals, manganese content of commercial mashes, the riboflavin of 
various products, protein quality of fish and meat meiils, and the quality of 
ground oats found on Massachusetts markets. 


Beef calf production In Mississippi, R. H. Means, A. B. Cullison, B. B. 
Febris, and S. P. Crockett (Mississippi Sta. Bui 371 (1942), pp, 25, figs. 7).— 
The results of pasture and breeding 340 native south Mississippi cows to regis- 
tered Hereford and Aberdeen Angus bulls at State College, at the Natchez and 
Holly Spring Branch Stations, and in several land-use research areas, showed 
generally favorable results from the practices. Although the soil types of the 
pastures were decidedly different, the practices In producing and marketing the 
calves were generally satisfactory. 

The importance of body weight in selection of range ewes, C. E. Terbtli. 
and X A. Stoehr. (U. S. D. A.). (Jour. Anim. Sci., 1 (1942), No. S, pp. 221- 
£28).— The word “inversely” In line 8 of the abstract previously noted (E. S. R., 
88, p. 233) should be deleted and the sentence followed by this addition : “There 
was an inverse relationship between average lifetime body weight and pounds 
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of lamb weaned per ewe year when considered independently of fall yearling 
weight.*’ 

**Densify** and some related characters of the fleece in the Australian 
Merino, il. B. Gabteb {Jour, Council 8ci. and Indus, Res, [Austral.], 15 ( 1942 )f 
No, S, pp. .111-220). — ^Among South African and Australian Merinos there was 
found great variation in the density of the skin liber population. Both the fleece 
yield and fleece quality enter into the density of the flbers. The examination 
of many samples of Australian Merino fleeces lends support to the suggestion 
that the Australian Merino is the product of cross-breeding in which there 
entered the Leicester, Lincoln, Cotswold, Romney Marsh, and, to a slight extent, 
the Southdown, with some unknown Asiatic breeds. 

Feeding methods and rations for fattening lambs, P. S. Jordan and W. H. 
Peters {Minnesota 8ta. Bui. 806, rev. {10J!f2), pp. 16). — In continuation of pre- 
vious investigations of feeding methods and rations for fattening lambs at 
Morris, Minn. (E. S. R., 71, p. 823), comparative results were reported for 3C 
lots of 30 lambs each hand-fed or self-fed on rations containing whole or ground 
corn or oats fed in different proportions with whole and cut alfalfa hay, with 
and without different percentages of linseed meal during fattening periods of 
65-87 days’ duration in 1938-42. Hand-feeding grains proved slightly more 
economical than self-feeding, but lambs could be successfully self-fed provided 
adequate hay was furnished. Cut alfalfa hay had no significant advantage over 
whole hay. While rate of gain was increased with linseed meal, there was no 
advantage in economy of gains. With mixtures of corn and cut alfalfa hay 
containing less than 40 percent hay, it was necessary to provide additional whole 
alfalfa hay. A mixture of 75 parts corn and 25 parts oats proved satisfactory 
for self-feeding with alfalfa hay. A summary is given of previous exix?rimeiits 
with lambs conducted between 1926 and 1938. 

The value of various rations for fattening western lambs, C. Harper 
(Indiana 8ta. Bui. 470 (1942), pp. 15). — In experiments with lambs the basic 
grain used in all experiments was shelled corn. There was employed corn 
silage with clover hay fed every day or on the fifth day only. Cut and whole 
soybean hay, alfalfa hay, or clover hay were employed for comparison in an- 
other experiment. The results given indicate that limestone and steamed 
bonemeal were of little value when added to rations containing legume hays, 
but with other rations there were advantages in feeding the minerals. Tankages 
consisting of meat meal and processed garbage were not as efficiently utilized 
as cottonseed meal. There was no advantage for chopping the legume hays 
or cracking the corn from the standpoint of increased gains and market finish, 
although feeding the cracked corn with cut hay eliminated some of the digestive 
difficulties in lambs consuming excesses of concentrates. The studies employed 8 
lots of 26 lambs each for three comparisons from 1935 to 1937 and three more 
from 1937 to 1940. Data were recorded on the rates of gains and feed costs 
on the different rations. 

Sensory neuron degeneration in pigs.— IV, Protection afforded by cal- 
cium pantothenate and pyridoxine, M. M. Wintrobe, M. H. Miller, R. H. 
Folus, Jr., H. J. Stein, C. Mushatt, and S. Humphreys (Jour. Nutr., 24 (1942), 
No. 4 , pp. 345-366, figs. 6).— Continuing these studies (E. S. R. 80, p. 382), ab- 
normal gait and sensory neuron degeneration were observed in pigs failing to 
receive pyridoxine or calcium pantothenate, alone or in certain combinations 
with each other and with vitamins of the B complex and A. The basal diet 
consisting of casein, sugar, lard, a salt mixture, and cod-liver oil with the B 
vitamins promoted normal growth and no nervous symptoms. Whole liver was 
found to be an excellent source of both pantothenic acid and pyridoxine. Prac- 
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tions were shown to differ in their potency for protection from the sensory neuron 
degeneration. Since there were no signs of nutritional deliciency in pigs given 
no riboflavin, nicotinic acid, or vitamin A, It was assumed these substances were 
supplied in sufficient amounts in the basal ration. A subacute inflammation 
of the colon occurred in animals which did not receive calcium pantothenate. 
Animals not receiving pyridoxine exhibited epileptiform convulsions and anemia 
in addition to the abnormal gait. The full symptoms were not generally observed 
in the absence of one or more of the vitamins. In these experiments with 3-7 
pigs on each ration, a total of 118 pigs were fed from 87 to 448 days of age. It 
was concluded that both pyridoxine and ijantotlienic acid were necessary to 
maintain the integrity of the nervous system. 

Confinement system of producing pork, E. L. Hansen {Aijr. Engirt., 2^/ 
{1943), Ao. i, pp. 9-10, figa. 2). — Losses due either to death or to poor development 
of animals diseased as a result of contact with infected soil can be greatly reduced 
l)y proper methods of sanitation. Many farmers are raising hogs on concrete 
in order both to control sanitation and to conserve feed. Some farrow their 
pigs on concrete, take them to pasture for awhile, then fatten them on concrete. 
Others keep their hogs on concrete from farrowing to market. Faster, cheaper 
gains are reported by hog farmers wlio make u.se of concrete. One farmer obtains 
the high average of 275 lb. per hog at ti mo. of age with 300 lb. of feed for each 
100 lb. of gain. 

Expensive construction is unnecessary. Many farmers are making use of 
buildings and feeding floors already on the farm. Others need only a concrete 
feeding floor. 

Home pork production, J. Smkdley (New York: Orange Jndd Puh. Co., 1942, 
pp. 134, [27]).— A popular treatise on breeding, feeding, and management 

of swine and slaughtering and curing pork. 

Recent developments in the nutrition of horses, 1. P. Eart^e. (U. S. D. A.). 
{North Amer. Vet., 23 (1942), No. 10, pp. 041-049). — The needs of horses for 
roughages and the vitamins are presented. 

Indiana stallion enrollment. — Report of stallion enrollment board for the 
year 1941, with lists of stallions and jacks enrolled {Indiana Eta. Cir. 272 
(1941), pp. 43, fig. i).— The usual report (K. S. U., 85, p. 804) of stallions and 
jacks enrolled in Indiana, with discussions of the horse situation. 

The United States Morgan Horse Farm, R. W. Phillips, D. A. Spencer 
S. R. Speelman, W. H. Black, J. O. Williams, and I. P. Earijc (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Anim. Indus., 1942, A. H. D. No. 52, pp. [l]+i2, fig. 1). — Brief accounts are 
given of the exjierimental breeding, measures of performance, and fertility in 
horses, cross-breeding and reproduction studies with sheep, breeding investiga- 
tions with dual-purpose cattle, and pasture studies at the Morgan Horse Farm 
at Weybridge, Vt. 

Essential factors in canine nutrition, W. C. Russell. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). 
[North Amer. Vet., 23 (1942), No. 11, pp. 733-736). — There are listed as essential 
for the dog five vitamins— A, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, and Bn. 

The poultry and egg situation outlook for 1943, C. G. Card (Michigan 
8ta. Quart. Bui., 25 (1943), No. 3, pp. 219-222). — Increased total poultry and 
egg production are suggested through improved breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment practices. 

Studies on the amount of animal protein required in poultry rations, 
L. C. Nobbis and G. F. Heuser. (Cornell Univ.) (Flour and Feed, 4$ (1943), 
No. 8, p. 38 ). — In replicate experiments it was jjosslble to compensate for a 
shortage of animal protein by increased amounts of soybean meal in the growth 
of chicks. Maximum growth was attained In cockerels to 8 weeks of age on 
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rations containing 3 iicrccnt fish meal with 60 percent protein and 25.5 percent 
soybean meal. A loss of weight occurred in the pullets on soybean meal alone, 
although as many eggs were produced and the hatchability was as good as 
when some animal protein was included. The loss in weight was prevented by 
additions of about 2 percent meat scrap with about 8 percent soybean meal in 
the ration. 

Kffect of the war upon protein needs of poultry, G. F. IIeuser and L. C. 
NoRias {Farm Res. [Nrw York State Sta.], 0 No. i, pp. 1, 3).— As little 

as 3 iM^rcent fish meal containing 60 percent protein promoted maximum growth 
in White Leghorn cockerels when the balance of the supplementary protein 
was obtained from 25.5 percent soybean meal. Although pullets laid normally 
and the eggs hatched w(dl when soybean meal was given as the sole protein 
supplement, a loss of weight of the pullets occurred in a 30-week experiment. 
This loss was prevented when about 2 percent meat scrap was added to the 
ration. 

Soybean protein as a source of amino acids for the chick, H. J. Almquist, 
E. Meccht, F. II. Kratzer, and C. R. Grait. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Nutr., 24 
{1942)j No. 4* PP- 385-392). — The principal growth-limiting deficiency of raw 
soybean protein was found to be methionine. At a 20 percent protein level 
supplied by raw soybeans, additions of 0.25 to 0.5 percent of methionine in the 
diet increased the percentage gain in weight of chicks per day from 2-3 percent 
to 6-7 ixH’cent, respectively. Heated soybean protein unsupplemented was able 
to support gains not far below the standard 7 percent level, but the rate of 
gain was slightly improved by further supplements of 0.13 percent methionine. 
No further benefits to the diet followed the inclusion of small amounts of 
choline, cystine, lysine, tryptophane, arginine, glycine, and gelatin as sources 
of other amino acids. These results were obtained with 29 lots of 8 chicks each 
fed from 1 week of ago for 10-14 days on the raw and cooked soybean supple- 
ments with the different amino acids. 

Feed mixtures for broiler production, H. 1). Polk and C. E. Barnett 
{Miss. Farm Res. [Mississippi 6 {J943), No. /, pp. -{-d, ftps. 2). — In thiw 

studies of the efficiency of protein .sources for chh'k rations more economical gains 
were produced with proteins from animal and vegetable sources than from 
either alone. In rations with single sources of proteins which also included 
cotton.seed meal, sun-dried shrimp meal, soybean meal, and meat scrap, machine- 
dried shrimp meal was the most satisfactory single high protein source in 
rations containing about 21 percent protein. This source of protein produced 
birds at 9 weeks of age that averaged only 0.65 oz. below those receiving a 
combination of cottonseed meal and machine-dried shrimp meal as the protein 
source which did the l)est of any of the groups. Cottonseed meal alone was 
the least satisfactory of the protein sources from the standpoint of average 
weight, slipped tendon, vigor, and condition. However, among 130 chicks fed 
meat scrap as the sole source of high protein in the three experiments there 
were 18 with slipped tendons and 10 rejects. The most economical gains were 
produced by a ration including protein from machine-dried shrimp meal, soy- 
bean meal, and cottonseed meal. Because of the high salt content, sun-dried 
shrimp meal was not as efficient as machine-dried shrimp meal. In the three 
experiments there were included 80-130 cockerels and 35-71 9 s per lot. 

A method of measuring pulse rate of domestic fowl, E. W. Henderson and 
H. E. Hathaway. (Mich. Expt. Sta^). {Poultry Set., 22 {1943), No. J, pp. 4h- 
46, figs. 2). — Counts of the pulse rate of several breeds of fowls taken with an 
adapted amplified microphone-stethoscope and a dual speed recording machine 
indicated that the average pulse rate of fowls per minute was 370, with a 
standard deviation of ±30.86. 
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Body form in growing chickens. — 11, Growth of Cornish Bantams, R. G. 
Jaap, R. Penquite, and R. B. Thompson. (Okla. Expt. Sta.). (Poultry Sd,, 22 
(1943) t No. i, pp. 11-19, figs. 4)- — Continuing this series (E. S. R., 85, p. 653), 
the time required to produce averages of 2 lb. by <5 s and 1.5 lb. by $ s was 8.5 
and 7.5 weeks in White Wyandottes and 15 and 14 weeks, respectively. In Dark 
Cornish Bantams. Maximum shank length was attained at 15 weeks in $s of 
the Bantam and 16 weeks in White Wyandotte $s, while (Js required 17 and 
21 weeks, respectively. The shank length of Bantams was proportionally shorter 
than that of the Wyandottes. During the first 2-3 iiio. the shanks in both 
breeds grew more rapidly than the body as a whole. Following the period of 
more rapid relative growth rate, the shank was depressed prior to Its com- 
pletion in size, making the relative growth of Bantams more like that of 
Wyandottes at the same age than at the same size. Similar ratios between the 
cube root of body weight and shank length remained the best single estimate 
of body form in chickens differing in size but similar in ago. Shank body pro- 
portions at maturity appeared to determine their relative proportions at hatch- 
ing but did not affect the relative changes which occurred with increasing age. 
The study was based on the growth and changes in proportions of the body 
weight and shank length of 75 Dark Cornish Bantams and 89 White Wyandottes 
at weekly Intervals and by sexes during the first 20-24 weeks after hatching. 

The effect of diethylstilbestrol on the plasma phospholipids of the cock 
(Gallns domesticus) , E. V. Flock and J. L. Bollman (Jour. Biol. Chem., 144 
(1942), No. 3, pp. 571-577, fig. 1). — When 1 mg. of diethylstilboestrol per kilogram 
live weight was administered to 15 mature cocks daily for 5 days, the phos- 
pholipids of the plasma Increased continuously from a mean of 312 mg. to 1,952 
mg. per 100 cc. of plasma 24 hr. after the last injection. They returned to normal 
within a few days, however. The ratio of choline phospholipids to cephallns was 
not greatly altered during intense production, since both participated in the 
normal increase occurring during the recovery period. There was a more 
rapid decrease In the cephalin fraction. 

Effect of Lactobacillus easel € eluate fraction on reproduction in the 
domestic fowl, W. W. Cravens, E. E. Sebesta, J. G. Halpin, and E. B. Hast. 
(Wls. Expt. Sta.). (8oc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 51 (1942), No. 1, pp. 106- 
108, fig. 1). — Continuing these investigations (E. S. R., 86, p. 667), the results of 
two experiments, although with small numbers of pullets, showed that both 
solubilized liver extract and a norite eluate of solubilized liver extract contained 
8 factor or factors essential for normal development of the chicken embryo. 
Deficiency of the eluate fraction caused a more pronounced effect on hatchabllity 
than on egg production. With a norite supplement to the basal ration, a pullet 
came into egg production in 3 weeks and then stopped laying until 4 weeks after 
0.2 percent inositol was added. Laying continued with inositol alone, but the 
eggs failed to hatch until the norite eluate was added. 

Bgff*P**oductioii behavior of hens, W. C. Thompson (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 
700 (1942), pp. 12, figs. 3).— The annual egg production of Single-Comb White 
Leghorn and Rhode Island Red hens in the Vineland egg laying contest in the 
first and succeeding years showed that capacity to continue egg production at 
reasonably high levels was a characteristic possessed by many fowls in both 
breeds. Variation existed for egg yield in succeeding years which was not 
related to the first year’s egg production. Minimum standards of 225, 170, 160, 
and 130 eggs were chosen for the first, second, third, and fourth years* produc- 
tion, respectively, in Single-Comb White Leghorns. Frequent checking of non- 
trapnested fiodcs with the percentage of hen days on which eggs were produced 
is suggested for maintaining laying flocks at high production levels. 
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Gastric hydrogen Ion concentration and acidity in the domestic fowl, D. S. 
Fabneb. (Univ. Wis.). (Poultry 8ci., 22 (1943), No. 1, pp. 79-82, fig. i).— In 
connection with studies of the pH of the digestive tract of fowls (E. S. R., 88, 
p. 236), the mean i)H of the gastric juice in the gizzards of hens on a ration of equal 
parts of corn, wheat, and oats was 2.05. Some diurnal variation existed, show- 
ing a tendency for the pH to be lower in the daytime and higher at night. The 
gizzanl fluid was removed from 30 Rhode Island Red and Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens with trochar and syringe at various times of day and night. 

Acorns of the willow oak, Quercus phellos, a source of vitamin A activ- 
ity, T. R. Kino and H. W. Titus. (Va. A. and M. Col. and U. S. D. A.). (Poul- 
try 8ci., 22 (1943), No. 1, pp. 56-00). — In feeding experiments with growing 
Rhode Island Red chicks the inclusion of 1 percent of ground acorn kernels and 
shells of the willow oak in a deticient vitamin A diet was as effective in main- 
taining growth and viability as 108 /ig. of carotene in peanut oil j^er 100 gm. of 
feed. Growth was retarded by the inclusion in the diet of 40 percent of acorns 
but 20 percent and smaller amounts did not produce unfavorable effects. It was 
calculated that the willow oak acorns contained 180 I. IJ. of vitamin A per gram. 
The flesh of all chicks that re<‘eived 2 perccmt or more of ac'orns in the diet was 
yellow in color, its intensity increasing with the percentage of acorns consumed. 
The studies were conducted in three exiieriments with 4 lots of 15-’30 chicks 
each, fed from 45 to 69 days on rations containing 0, 0.5, 1, 2, 2.5, 5, 10, 20, and 40 
l)ercent acorns as supplements to a ration deficient in vitamin A (E. S. R., 77, 
p. 527). 

The absorption and retention of carotene and vitamin A by hens on nor- 
mal and low fat rations, W. C. Russkix, M. W. Taylor, II. A. Walker, and 
L. J. POLSKIN. (N. J. Expt. Stas.). {Jour. Nutr., 24 (1942), No. 3, pp. 199-211, 
fig. 1). — Continuing studies of the role of fat in poultry nutrition (E. S. R., 83, 
p. 672), the absorption by hens of carotene in the crystalline form was about 60 
percent of the consumption on a normal ration containing 3.83 percent fat for 
about 70 days, as contrasted with about 20 percent absorption of similar amounts 
of carotene consumed by hens on a ration with the fat extracted to 0.07 percent. 
On normal rations hens showed an increasing tendency to absorb carotene as 
increased amounts were supplied, but the increased absorption was not shown on 
the low fat ration. Absorption of vitamin A was essentially the same with 
normal and low fat rations, and the i)erceiitage of absorption was not changed 
by increased amounts of vitamin A in the ration. A yellow pigment having the 
solubility proi;)erties of carotene, but according to spectrophotometric determina- 
tion not carotene, appeared in the excreta of hens on the low fat rations. The 
amount served for correction of the yellow material on normal rations. There 
was a much greater retention of vitamin A in the liver when a normal ration was 
led than on a low fat ration, as ascertained by liver assays 30 days after the 
cessation of vitamin A feeding. When amounts of carotene comptirablc to that 
in the feed were administered intravenously none was excreted with the low 
fat ration. In the conduct of the study, hens on normal and low fat rations 
were supplied with different amounts of crystalline carotene and vitamin A in 
the ration or intravenously with determinations of the amounts in the excreta. 
The hens were first depleted for 10 weeks without carotene, and then carried 
up to 79 days with supplements and finally for 1 mo. without vitamin A for liver 
analysis. 

Ascorbic acid storage in vitamin A deficient hens, M. Rubin and H. R. Bird. 
(Md. Expt. Sta.). (Poultry 8ci., 22 (194S), No. 1, pp. 53-55).— The ascorbic acid 
content of the livers and duodena of 16 hens on deficient vitamin A rations for 
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at least 11 weeks was as high as or higher than that from hens which received 
additional vitamin A or normal rations. It thus appeared that vitamin A defici- 
ency did not interfere with ascorbic acid synthesis in the mature chicken as in 
cattle, as noted by Phillips (E. S. R., 84, p. 508). 

Use of pure ribollaviii in poultry mashes and concentrates, D. R. Clan- 
DiNiN, C. W. Traves, and W. Henderson (U. 8. Eg() and Poultry May., 48 (1942), 
No. 12, pp. 050-651, 061). — No statistical ditYerence was found in the fertility 
and hatchabllity of eggs from hens on an all mash ration Including 7 ptu-cent 
buttermilk powder, and others which received no buttermilk powder in the mash 
but were given the amount of riboflavin estimated to be present and further 
protein at 1, 2, and 4 percent as fish meal, meat meal, and grain, respectively. 
The studies were conducted with 6 lots of 10 hens each. 

Effect of vitamin Bo on egg production and hatchability, \\. W. Cravens, 
E. E. Sebesta, J. G. Halpin, and E. B. Hart. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Poultry Sd., 
22 (1945), No. 1, pp. 94-95). — The need of vitamin Bo for normal reproduction 
by laying hens was demonstrated. Groups of three hens each received supple- 
ments of 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 mg. B« i^er kilogram of ration over a 9-week i^eriod. 
Egg production, fertility, and hatchability decreased to practically 0 on the basal 
ration, but hatchability was nearly 100 percent with the supplement of 4 mg. of 
Bo per kilogram of ration. 

Dietary calcium and phosphorus levels and the vitamin D requirement of 
the chick, J. S. Nowotarski and H. U. Bird. (Md. Expt. Sta.). (Poultry Sci.. 
22 (1943), No. 1, pp. 72-78). — In two experiments the percentage of bone ash in 
chicks at 3 weeks of age was increased more by the addition of minerals to the 
basal mash than by the addition of 20 A. O. A. C. units of vitamin D per 100 gm. 
of the basal ration, and the bone ash was well within the normal range. Be 
tween 3 and 10 weeks the bone ash of chicks on high mineral rations without 
vitamin D decreased. High mineral levels were less effective than vitamin D 
supplements in promoting growth and preventing crooked breastbones. Opti- 
mum growth and bone ash were obtained without vitamin D with rations hav- 
ing calcium contents up to 4.42 percent to 3 we(*ks of age. When 5 units of 
vitamin D were added to a ration containing 3.(5 percent calcium and 1.8 per- 
cent phosphorus, better growth, feed efficiency, and bone ash were induced to 
10 weeks of age than with 10 units of vitamin D and a ration containing 1.7 
percent calcium and 0.85 ijercent phosphorus. Growth, feed efficiency, and feath- 
ering were improved, and mortality, crooked breastbones, and perosis reduced 
by the addition of 0.1 percent choline to mineralized rations. The studies were 
conducted in two exi)eriments with 10 groups of 30 White Ijeghorn cockerels in 
the first and 13 groups of 40 Barred Plymouth Rock X New Hampshire cross- 
bred chicks in the second. In each case part of the chicks were slaughtered 
at 3 weeks of age for bone ash determinations. Various .supplements, which 
included deflorinated phosphate, ground oyster shell, KjHP()4, HnSth, 4H2O, cho- 
line, and vitamin D, were employed. Records were kept of the weights, mor- 
tality, and bone ash at 3 and 10 weeks of age. 

Edema in vitamin E deficient chicks, H. R. Bird. (Md. Expt. Sta.). 
(Science, 97 (1943), No. 2508, p. 98). — ('ontirming the results of Dam and 
Qlavlnd^ that increasing concentrations of soluble salts In the ration caused 
an Increased severity of edema in chicks on low vitamin E rations, it appeared 
that disturbances of the osmotic equilibrium were necessary in addition to vita- 
min E deficiency to cause generalized edema, since it was not produced on E- 
defleient rations until a NaCl .solution was administered. The vitamin E content 


^ Science, 90 (1942), No. 2488, pp. 235-236. 
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of poultry mashes was estimated from their edema protective value. The relation 
of edema to hemorrhage In encephalomalacla, as pointed out by Pappenheimer 
et al. (E. S. R., 81, p. 696), is noted. 

The origin and structure of the vitelline membrane of the domestic 
fowl’s egg, E. II. M(^Naixy. (U. S. D. A.) {Poultry Sci, 22 (mS), No. 1, pp. 

fifjH. 2). — Histological sections of the ovary, larger follicle walls, and the 
vitelline membranes from the yolks of hens’ eggs that had been laid showed 
the true vitelline membrane on the freshly ovulated yolk to be formed from 
the collagenous membrane of the follicle, which becomes swollen by contact with 
the oviduct secretions. The later thickening and toughening of the colleagenous 
membrane protects the yolk against rupture. 

Some characteristics of the ovomucin gel of egg wiiite, E. H. McNally. 
(U. S. D. A.). {Poultry ScL, 22 {19//2)y No. i, pp. 25-29, figs. 2). — ^Titration 
curves of thick and thin egg white from fresh and incubated eggs showed that 
ovomucin white was practically insoluble in distilled water. It gave reversible 
jdiysical changes due to ijll and salt concentrations, and was in a compact 
precipitated form when the pH was le.ss than 6-6.4. Between pH 6 to about 8.5 
the ovomucin swells to a gel and on increase<l alkalinity becomes a viscous 
mucus. The amount of acid neutralizing the material in the white of fresh and 
incubated eggs was similar. 

Shell treatment of eggs by oiling. — I, Effect of time between production 
and oiling on interior quality of stored eggs, R. J. Evans and J. S. Carveb. 
(Wash. Expt. Sta.). {IJ. Egg and Poultry Mag., 4H {194'2)y No. 10, pp. 546- 
549 ). — The interior cpiality of storage eggs was best preserved and the air cell 
size held to i\ minimum by oiling on the day the eggs were laid. When longer 
periods of (inn* elapsed between laying and oiling, or the eggs were not oiled 
at all, there were greater decreases in the albumen index during short storage 
periods at higher temi)eratures or longer storage ix'riods at 26°-34® F. The great- 
(*st (le('rease of firm albumen occurred in unoiled eggs. The studies were con- 
ducted in thn ‘0 exi»eriments with groups of 12-24 eggs with four and eight 
r(*plications of oiling the eggs when gathered, at noon and the evening of the 
(lay gathered. ( ’omparisons were also made of oiling on the first, third, and 
seventh dny thereafter, or not oiling at all, with storage at different temix^ratures. 

Does boiling change the weight of an egg or of the yolk or white? G. D. 
Buckner, W. M. Insko, Jr., and A. Harms. (Ky. Expt. Sta.). {Poultry Sci., 22 
{194S), No. 1, p. 95). — The weights of whites, yolks, and shells of eggs from 10 
Rhode Island Red pullets and hens when fresh and after boiling for 30 min. did 
not differ significantly. The greater weight of the hens’ eggs than pullets’ 
resulted mainly from an increase in the egg white. 

Preservation of eggs, II— IV {Canad. Jour. Res., 20 {1942), No. 10, Sect. J), pp. 
291-319, fig. 1). — Three papers in this series* are reported. 

• II. Surface contamination on egg-shell in relation to spoilage, F. T. Rosser 
(pp. 201-206). — No very close relationship was found between the external mold 
growth after storage for 6 w^eeks under adverse conditions of both temperature 
and huuddity and the amount of mold contamination originally present on the 
shell. Internal spoilage as determined by candling was greatest at the end 
of the storage period for eggs liaving high initial shell counts. The spoilage 
wms not reduced by dipping in oil befoni or after disinfecting the eggs in hydrogen 
peroxide. 

III. Studies on the effect of oil treatment and egg-case liner hags in the preser- 
vation of shell eggs under adverse conditions, B. J. Reedman and J. W. Hopkins 
(pp. 297-305). — Oil treatment of eggs and packing in sealed egg-case liner bags 


Uanud. Jour. Rea., 20 (1942), No. 3, Sect. D., pp. 67-70, fig. 1. 
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retarded the development of Internal defects and severe external molds at 32® 
and 70® F. and about 90 percent humidity. The use of egg-case liner bags on 
untreated eggs in storage was detrimental. The position of eggs in the case 
influenced siK)ilage during the storage period. The importance of humidity was 
emphasized. 

IV. Storage of oUed and bagged eggs under eonstant a7id alternating tempera- 
tures aM humidities, N. E. Gibbons, C. O. Fulton, and J. W. Hopkins (pp. 
300-319). — Within rather wide limits microbiological development in stored and 
oiled eggs was dependent primarily mion storage conditions rather tlian the 
amount of inocuium on the surface of the egg shells. Oiled and unoiled eggs 
were stored at different temperatures and humidity, ranging from 60® F and 90 

1) ercent relative humidity to 80® and 95 percent relative humidity for 6 weeks. 
Three levels of shell contamination were introduced by dipping the eggs in saline 
suspensions of molds and bacteria. Oiling and bagging reduced internal mold 
and rot, and they were in better condition after storage than untreated eggs. 
The air cells were smaller, yolks freer, and less distinct yolk shadows were 
produced. 

Storage changes in spray-dried whole egg powder, L. S. Stuart, H. H. 
Hall, and E. E. Dicks. (U. S. D. A.). (I/. S. Egg and Poultry Mag., 48 {1942), 

No. 12y pp. 629-638, 6o8, figs. 2 ). — Preliminary bacteriological and chemical 
analyses on spray-dried whole egg powder incubated at 30® C. for 60 days at 
13 relative humidities from 20 to UK) percent showed that the most important 
factor in the preservation of good quality during storage was the control of 
the moisture content of the pro<lnct. Practically no bacterial and little mold 
growth occurred in samples storeti at 90 percent relative humidity or less. 
Such samples contained less than 10 percent moisture concentrations. Chemical 
changes wore noted in egg powder stored at the higher humidities which were 
associated with microbial activity. The recommendation for practice is the 
production of egg powder containing 5 percent or less moisture and adequate 
care in the handling to prevent moisture absorption. In the bacteriological 
studies determinations were made of the total bacterial counts, lipolytic organisms, 
molds present, and the coli index. The chemical determinations included the frt*e 
fatty acids and total crude and free carboxyl groups before and after storage. 

The management of turkey breeders, I, II, G. C. Crandall {New Jersey 
Stas. Hints to PouUrymen, 29 {1942), No. 6, pp. 4l ^0 {1942), No. 1, pp. 4, figs. 

2) . — The general discussion of turkey production (E. S. R., 85, p. 808) is con- 
tinued in two parts. In part 1 directions are given for caring for breeders, 
fertility and hatchability, use <^f artificial lights to stimulate egg proiluction, 
and the yards and equipment needed for turkeys. Part 2 gives general directions 
for equipment and feeding, including two suggested breeder rations. 

The relative efliciency of gains in w^eight made by male and female 
Bronze turkeys, E. M. Funk. (Mo. Expt. Sta.). {Poultry Scl., 22 {1943), No. 1, 
pp. 3-10, figs. 4 )- — Differences between the economy of gains made by 3 and $ 
Bronze turkeys were highly significant after 16 weeks of age. The 3 turkeys 
required less protein per pound of gain from 17 to 30 weeks, utilized carbonaceous 
material more efficiently, and produced gains at smaller unit costs than 9 a. 
Males grew more rapidly than 9 s, and the rate of gain was related to the efficiency 
of feed utilization. Males required less feed per pound of gain, but the 9 s 
consumed a greater proportion of the less expensive feeds (grain). The study 
was based on weekly feed consumption and weights of 4 lots of about 25 birds 
of both sexes raised in complete confinement to 24 weeks of age in 1940, and 4 lots 
of 8-14 and 9 s raised in confinement to 30 weeks of age on rations of 
yellow corn and oats with access to mashes of 27, 32, 36, and 40 percent protein. 
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Perosis in turkey poults and the choline' content of their diets, K. ,1. 
Evans, M. Rhian, and C. I. Deafer. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). {Poultry Sci., 22 
(1943) t No. i, pp. 88-93 ). — On several rations for poults the highest incidence 
of perosis with a perosis score of 5.71 (E. S. R., 88, p. 1237) was produced on a 
high protein diet containing 25.6 percent pea meal and 22 percent casein. The 
occurrence of perosis was almost entirely eliminated by choline additions of 
0.14 percent. There was a high negative correlation of —0.785 between the 
incidence of perosis and the choline content of the ration. Additions of 0.05 
percent choline in tlie casein-protein diet caused a marked decrease in the 
incidence of perosis, but further additions o(f choline did not cause a reduction 
in the amount of i)erosis. Likewise, in another experiment with casein and 
extracted flsh meal, supplements of clioline to 0.15 percent r(*diu!cd perosis, but 
above this level perosis was increased. Blood and bone phosphatase values 
showed no relation of the degree of perosis observed or the choline content of 
the ration. These studies were conducted in three experiments with groups 
of 15 day-old poults fed for 4 weeks on a perosis-producing basal ration, or 
with rations in wliich the protein was supplied from casein, meat scrap, extracted 
and unextracted tish meal, soybean meal, and pea meal, with and without 
choline supplements. 

DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYING 

[Papers on dairy production and the manufacture of dairy products by 
the southern experiment stations] South. Ayr. Workers Proc., 

{1942), pp. 101-109, 111-125 ). — The results of reports on the following sub.iects 
were presented before the annual meeting in Memphis, l''enn., February 4-6, 1942 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 373) : A Method of Presenting Herd Analyses, by D. M. Seath 
and R. Lowe (p. 101) (La. Expt. Sta.) ; The Repeatability of Various Portions 
of the Lactation of Dairy Cows and Their Relative Value as Indicators of Per- 
manent Productivity, by W. Gifford (pp. 101-102) (Univ. Ark.) ; The Influence 
of Rising Feed Prices Upon Oiir Milk Production Program, by K. M. Autrey (pp. 
102-103) (Univ. Ga.) ; Sweet Potato Meal as a Milk-Producing Ration for Dairy 
Cattle, by Z. A. Mas.sey (pp. 103-104) (Ga. Sta.) ; Irrigated Pasture for Dairy 
(lows, by C. E. Wylie, L. R. Neel, and J. A. Schaller (pp. 104-105) (Univ. Tenn. 
et. al.) ; Seasonal Variation of the Vitamin A C<»iitent of Milk as Related to Pasture 
and Feeding Practices, by C. J. Koelm (pp. 105-106) (Ala. Sta.) ; Shark Liver Oil 
and the Vitamin A Potency of Milk, by L. L. Rusoff, H. E. Skipper, and P. T. D. 
Arnold (pp. 106-107) (Fla. Sta.) ; Vitamin “A” Requirements of Dairy Cattle, 
by A. H. Kuhlmaii (pp. 107-108) (Okla. A. and M. Col.) ; Lipolytic Activity of 
Bovine Mammary Gland Tissue, by P. L. Kelly (pp. 108-109) (Univ. Ark.) ; The 
Effect of Type of Cooler and Holding Time on Quality of Milk, by A. J. Gelpi 
et al. (pp. 111-112) (La. State Univ.) ; Bitterweed Studies, by F. H. Herzer (pp. 
112-113) (Miss. State Col.) ; The Making of Cottage Cheese From Reconstituted 
Skim-milk Powder and the Quick Freezing and Storage of Cottage Cheese, by 
T. B. Harrison and W. Roberts (pp. 113-114) (Univ. Tenn.) ; A New Method for 
Manufacturing American Cheddar Cheese, by W. D. Saunders (p. 114) (Va. 
Sta.) ; Some of the Factors Affecting the Curing of Cheddar G^ieese, by F. E. 
Hanson (pp. 114-115) (Tex. Sta.) ; Cheese Making Problems in the South, by 
L. K. Riggs (p. 115 ) ; Quality as Related to the Consumption of Dairy Products, 
by H. B. Henderson (pp. 115-116) (Univ. Ga.) ; Preliminary Report on the 
Storage of Frozen Cream, by T. R. Freeman and L. E. Mull (pp. 116-117) (Fla. 
Sta.) ; A Study of Cream Grading at Franklin, Kentucky, by H. B. Morrison 
and J. O. Barkman (pp. 117-118) (Univ. Ky.) ; Some Factors Affecting the Mold 
Content of Cream and the Mycella Count of Butter, by T. J. Claydon (pp. IIS- 
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119) (Univ. Ark.) ; Some Observations on Mold Mycelia in cream and Butter, 
by S. C. Trzclnskl and H. C. Olson (p. 119) (Okla. A. and M. Col.) ; Free Fatty 
Acids in Cream and Their Effects on Butter Quality, by E. L. Fouts (pp. 119- 

120) (Fla. Sta.)f; The Resistance of Fatty Adds to Neutralizatinii, by P. E. 
Johnson and E. L. Fouts (pp. 120-121), and Comparative Value of V’^arious 
Methods for Determining the Keeping Quality of Butter, by W. A. Krienke and 
E. L. Fouts (p. 121) (both Okla. A. and M. Col.) ; Some Observations on the 
Treatment of Parchment Wrappers With Sodium and Calcium Propionates for 
the Inhibition of Mold Growth on the Surface of Butter, by J. C. Olson and H. 
Macy (p. 122) (Univ. Minn.) ; The Effect of Feeding Cottonseed Meal as the 
Sole Concentrate on the Chemical and Physical Properties of Milk, by 1*. G. Miller 
(pp. 122-123) (S. C. Sta.) ; A Student Chapter of the American Dairy Science 
Association, by P. M. Reaves (p. 123) (Va. A. and M. Col.) ; Research in Dairy- 
ing, by E. C. Elting (pp. 123-124) (U. S. D. A.) ; and Adcciiiate and Economic 
Housing of the Entire Dairy Herd, by L. A. Higgins (pp. 124-125) (Miss. State 
Col.). 

[Results of experiments on dairy cattle and dairy products at the Okla- 
homa Station] {Oklahoma Sta. Bicn. Rpt. pt. i, pp. S'r37, 2). — 

Results are briefly reported on the use of prairie hay for dairy cattle, prairie 
hay ns a source of vitamin A, cotton.seed meal in place of corn for milk produc- 
tion, rancidity in individual cow’s milk, and mold stiidi(‘s in cream and hutter. 

Growth studies with Ayrshire cattle. — I, Normal body weights and lieights 
at shoulders for Ayrshire cattle, G. A. Bo^vtjng and D. N. Putnam. (W. Va. 
Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Dairy Sci., 26 {1943), No. /, pp. 47-32, fiys. 2).— The birth 
weights, monthly body weights, and monthly height-at-shoulders for 242 Ayrshire 
females born at the Reymann Memorial farm from January 1027 to 1042 and 
for 165 Ayrshire males born during the same interval are presented and com- 
pared with similar data collected at the Missoiiri (E. S. R., 4.3, p. 87(1) and Iowa 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 160) Experiment Stations. 

The oscillatory character of the variations in tlie weights of dairy heifers, 
G. A. Baker and S. W. Mead. (Univ. Calif.). {Jour. Dairy Sci., 23 {1942), No. 
11, pp. 967-974, 2 ). — The daily increases in wudghts of Holstein heifers 

receiving a nonroughage ration from 1(K) days of age were shown to be regular for 
about 193 days, but at the age of 293 days on April 1 the rate of daily gain in- 
creased and the variability of the daily weights markedly increased. Variance 
from the straight line regres.sion in the first period calculated at 160.21 was 
significantly less than the variance of 233.09 for the second period. More of the 
variance was due to oscillatory variation in the first than in the second period. 
The variations in the weights of the older heifers were similar to those for yearling 
beef heifers on a normal alfalfa hay ration (E. S. R., 88, p. 515), indicating that 
the different behavior was a matter of age and not diet. Misleading conclusions 
could be derived from feeding trials based on weights at certain parts of the 
natural oscillations. It is, therefore, recommended that for short-time trials 
several animals be included with uniform environment and frequent weighings. 
The study was based on three consecutive weights at lO-day intervals on nine 
heifers from September 13 to March 24 and seven of them to August 21 with 
nonroughage rations. 

Overcoming some of the dairy problems, E. Weaver {Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui., 23 {1943), No. 3, pp. 211-215). — General suggestions for increasing total 
milk production to meet wartime goals and needs. 

Balance the ration for most efficient milk production, G. Werner and G. 
Bohstedt. (Univ. Wis.). {Ouernsey Breeders* Jour., 62 {1942), No. 12, pp. 
1063-1065).— PrsLCtical directions for feeding efficiently with and without pas- 
ture and for balancing the rations for dairy cattle. 
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Efficiency of dairy rations containing various quantities of grain, K. M. 
AmmY, C. Y. Cannon, and D. L. Espe {Iowa 8ta. Res, Bui SOS (1942), pp, 105- 
ISO, ji!js, 3 ), — In two series of experiments comparing three planes of nutrition 
for dniry cattle, roughage alone and limited grain rations supplied insufficient 
nutrients to meet the requirements of cattle consuming them, Judging by weight 
losses. The loss was not the ease with full-fed cattle. Statistical analysis of 
the relation of fat-corrected milk to digestible nutrients consumed showed highly 
significant differences in favor of the roughage-alone rations. The efficiency of 
the roughage rations decreased as the stage of lactation advanced. When calcu- 
lated without regard to live weight changes, the average pounds of milk produced 
for each pound of digestible nutrients consumed above maintenance were 5.76 on 
roughage alone, 4.09 for the limited grain ration, and 8.2 lb. on the full grain 
ration. The first experiment was conducted with 15 cows divided into 3 groups, 
2 of which w(*re fed by the double reversal method for 7 weeks on roughage alone 
i)r ratit)ns containing 1 Ih. of grain to 8 lb. of milk produced. The control group 
wiis fed throughout the three periods on rations of 1 lb. of grain for each 4 lb. 
c»f milk. The s(H*ond exi)eriment was conducted with 18 cows divided into 6 
outcome grouiJS by the* method devised for variance analysis (E. S. R., 86, p. 668) 
and fed in periods of 6 weeks each. The rations compared were all roughage 
and 1 Ih. of grain to 7 and 8..1 Ih. of milk produced. In both experiments the cattle 
were allowed all the alfalfa hay and silage they would consume with daily records 
of milk and fat produced. 

The effect of shark liver oil on milk and butter fat production, C. Jensen, 
1*. D. Boyer, P. H. Phiij.ips, I. W. Rupet., and N. S. Lundquist. (Wis. Expt. 
Sta.). (Jonr. Dairy Sri., ^5 (f.9//2), No, 11, pp. 0SI-9S7, fiy, I).— In three ex- 
periments with dairy cattle on adequate ration.s, feeding of high vitamin A 
potency shark-liver oil. containing 15,400 or 26,650 units brought about a distinct 
rise in the blood plasma vitamin A, but there was a marked decline in the blood 
plasma and th(‘ milk carotene when vitamin A supplements w^ere fed. The pro- 
duction of milk and hutterfat and the percentage of hutterfat were not influenced 
by the high vitamin A shark-liver oil feeding. Feeding as much as 90 cc. of the 
shark-liver oil i)er day t(Mided to increa.se the normal rate of decline in production 
with advancing lactation. 

Producing milk rich in vitamin A, J. H. IIit.ton, J. W. Wilbur, and S. M. 
Hauge. {Indiana Sta. Cir. 27 Jf (19112), pp. 8, fiys. 4 ). — Methods of feeiling dairy 
cattle to in.sure high vitamin A values in the milk are described. 

The effec’t of o.xytociii on milk and milk fat secretion, J. C. Shaw. 
([(’onn.l Storrs Expt. Sta.). {Jour. Dairy Sri., 25 {19', 2), No. 12, pp. 1051-1055, 
figs. 2 ). — The decrease in milk and fat st'cretion of four cows following oxytocin 
injections averaging 1.6 and 13.8 percent, respectively, was thought to be due to 
the more complete discharge of the mammary gland. Milking at 2-hr. intervals 
with the aid of oxytocin decreased milk fat secretion 11 percent in 24 hr., |by 
inhibiting passage of blood fat into the glandular tissue. The secretion of milk 
seemed relatively constant and not influenced by removal of the milk at different 
intervals. 

The addition of carotenoids as h mean.s of maintaining a uniform color 
in milk as measured by the Lac-chrom-metcr, E. B. Williams, L. II. Buro- 
WALD, and R. (1. Washburn. (Ohio Expt Sta.). {Jour. Dairy 8ci., 25 {1942), 
No. 12, pp. 1002-1014, fig. f). —Readings by the Munsell “Lac-chrom-meter” 
as described by Baumann and Steenbock (E. S. R., 71, p. 94) of milk standardized 
fo 5 percent hutterfat showed the Guernsey milk to be consistently higher, fol- 
lowed in order by Jersey, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, a :.d Holstein. The color was 
generally lower until the cows were turned on green pasture, when there was 
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a greater increase In the color of Guernsey milk tlian in the milk of the other 
breeds. The peak of color was reached in 3 weeks with a decline until August, 
yet the carotene content of the milk actually increased. The color content of 
the milk was increased approximately one unit for each .‘idditlon of 300 fig, 
of carotene per quart of milk. Additions of 450 fig. of carotene ixf quart were 
needed to make the color of winter milk equivalent to the maxiinuin color of 
summer milk. The micrograms of carotene per quart of 5 percent milk needed 
to match Guernsey milk were 600 for Ayrshiros, Ilolsteins, and Brown Swiss, 
and 450 for mixed herd milk, with 300 sufficient for the same milk after homog- 
enization. The Lac-chrom-meter reading increased as the size of the fat globules 
was decreased by homogenization. Visual color did not increase in proportion 
to the Lac-chrom-meter readings. It was noted that tliese readings increased 
more as a result of homogen iznt ion than visual color, hut when caj'otene was 
added the increase in visual color was proportionally greater than increases in 
the Lac-chrom-meter readings. 

Normal variations in the amount of ascorbic acid in the Idood of dairy 
cattle, A. L. Bortrek, C. F. HuFFAfAN, and C. \V. 1)u\ca\. (Mich. Kxpt. Sta.). 
(Jour, Dairy fifci., 25 (19Jt2), No. 11, pp. VSS-VVO) .—The average ascorbic acid 
content of the blood of IJ) calves from birth to 12 mo. was 0.32 mg. per liX) cc. of 
plasma, of 4 heifers from 20 to 34 mo. of age 0.41) mg., and of 24 cows of various 
ages 0.44 mg. Marked ditTcu-ences in the ascorbic acid of the blood plasma of 
normal calves and lactatiug cows were found, but the fluctuations were not cor- 
related with the jK'riods of feeding or the time when the samples were taken. 
Random ascorbic acid determinations seemed of little vahie In indicating the 
blood concentration of this vitamin in dairy animals. 

The heritability of buttcrfat production in dairy cattle, J. L. Lush and 
F. S. Straus. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy 25 (IS) 1^2), No. 11, pp. 915- 
982 ). — In continuing further studies of sire indexes (E. S. R., 86, p. 234), the 
heritability (»f differences between cows mated to the saim* sire was found to be 
0.174. I’his indicates that two cows cho.sen on tin* basis of one record each will 
differ in their breeding values about one-sixth as much as their records differ. 
In selecting cows for high records their breeding value.s are about one-sixth above 
the average of the group from which they were chosen. The contributions of 
like environment caused a reduction from 0.174 to 0.140 for the heritability 
within a single herd. Breed differences were not found in heritability of dif- 
ferences. The 305-day records of 2,154 daughter-dam comparisons used in prov- 
ing 283 sires in the Iowa Dairy Herd Improvenumt Associations served as the 
basis for the study. The numbers of daughters’ records per sire ranged from 
6 to more than 20. 

Predicting 305-day yields from short-time records, C. Y. Cannon, J. B. 
Frye, Jr., and J. A. Sims. (Iowa Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 25 (1942), No. 
12, pp. 991-999, 2).— Full lactation records could be predicted from a single 

month’s record or from a single? day’s record each month. Factors are presented 
for predicting the 10 months’ butterfat production from any month’s record or 
a test day’s production in any of the months. The data are based on linear 
regression equations for the butterfat jiroductlon records of 400 Holstein-Frieslan 
cows in the station herd and 1,289 cows, mostly of the Holstein, Guernsey, 
and Jersey breeds in the Iowa Dairy Herd Improvement Associations. The dif- 
ferent breeds showed similar lactation curves. The persistency index of the 
station cows was 92.3 and for the Dairy Herd Improvement Association cows 91. 
The standard error of estimate showed the fifth month to give the most accurate 
indication of the full lactation yield. The sixth, seventh, and fourth months* 
records proved next best in that order. 
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An artlflcial insemination schedule, J. P. LaMasteb (Ouemsey Breeders* 
Jour,, 6S (19iS), No. S, p. 173).— The records of artlflcial insemination in the 
Clemson, S. C., dairy herd served as the basis for a schedule based on insemination 
late in oestrus with semen stored for 24 hr. or less. 

War emergency plans for raising calves and heifers, E. S. Savage, W. B. 
Kbauss, and S. W. Mead {Holstein-Friesian World, 39 (1942), No, 25, pp, 9-10, 
36-37, -'/6*). — ^The needs of calves and heifers up to calving are reviewed with 
I'ecoraiJiendations of dry feed systems needed to produce satisfactory develop- 
ment with a minimum of whole milk and skim milk which may bfj diverted for 
t inergency purposes. 

The A B 0 of goat dairying, F. R. Coutant (Fairbnry, Nehr.: Dairy Qoat 
Jour., 1941, pp, 116, [figs, 58]). — General directions for milk goat production. 

A cheap and efllcient medium for the plate count of milk, H. Babkwobth 
and J. G. Davis (Jour. Uyg, [London], 42 (1942), No. 2, pp. 218-223).— In order 
to reduce the amount of peptone needed, comparisons of 20 different formulas 
for media to serve for bacteriological plate counts of milk were made. These 
were bascHl on milk .samples from 274 farms which showed that ease of counting 
could not he obtjii?u‘d with less than 0.2 percent peptone in the media. There 
were included in the samples employed varying percentages of peptone, yeastrel, 
lab-lemco, agar fiber, and dextrose. 

Thermophilic and thermodurlc bacteria, W. B. Sables. (Univ. Wis.). 
(Dairy Indus., 7 (1942), No. 11, pp. 279-280, 288). —Methods for the identifica- 
tion and freeing of milk of heat-resistant (thermoduric) and heat-loving 
(thermophilic) bacteria are pre.sented. 

A comparison of various methods for detecting thermoduric bacteria in 
milk, J. B. Fischer and C. K. Johns (Jour. Milk Technol, 5 (1942), No. 5, 
pp. 269-275, figs. 5). — The tube technic of Myers and Pence (E. S. R., 85, p. 661) 
in comparative counts of 132 pasteurized milk samples from three plants gave 
results closer in agreement with plate counts than microscopic counts or their 
modifications tested. The method was considered more convenient than the 
plate or microscopic count. Differences in the results of other workers are 
explained by differences in the flora encountered. Thermoduric organisms inter- 
fered with the advantages of the resazurln test of Johns and Howson (E. S. R., 
<s3, p. 537) in pasteurized milk. 

New tests on refrigerated milk: Bacteriological analyses in different 
strata in 10-gallon milk cans as a function of temperature, J. K. Nicholas 
and T. G. Anderson. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). (Refrig. Fngin., 44 (1942), No. 1, pp. 
2:i-26, 50, figs. 6). — ^This pai^er reix)rts the results of an investigation in which 
bacteriological analyses were made upon milk cooled (1) with a large amount 
of initially available refrigeration and the water bath in motion, (2) with a 
large amount of initially available refrigeration but no motion of the water 
bath, and (3) with both the milk can and water bath in motion simultaneously. 
Rates of cooling under each of these sets of conditions are shown, with some 
other refrigeration data. 

When fresh milk was cooled to low average temperatures ranging from 34.5® 
to 38.1® F. the maximum increase in bacteria was found to be 7,340 and the 
maximum decrease 4,500. The ratio between the number of organisms in the 
fresh milk and the cream layer of the cooled milk was found to vary from as 
low as 5.5 : 1 to as high as 173 : 1. This difference in bacterial numbers re- 
sults primarily from the filtration and subsequent concentration in the formation 
of the cream layer. Homogenized milk after cooling exhibited an apparent 
constant butterfat and bacterial content at all levels in the can. 
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The visual mold test under Kansas conditions, W. .T. Caui^ield, F. E. Nel- 
son, and W. H. Martin. (Kana. Expt. Sta.). (NatL Butter and Cheese Jour., 
S3 (1942), Nos, 9, pp. 28, SO; 10, pp. 36, 38-40), — Examination of 870 samples of 
c ream collected at random from deliveries at eight Kansas creameries in differ- 
ent seasons showed that excessive amounts of mold as measured by the visual 
mold test were not a serious problem. This test alone was not a reliable criterion 
of cream quality. Organoleptic grade showed a pronounced droj) in May as 
contrasted with July, due principally to weed and feed flavors. Of the total 
samples 26 percent were classiti(‘d as second grade cream on the basis of organo- 
leptic grade, while 0 percent contaimul doubtful or exce.ssive amounts of mold, 
and 4.5 percent showed an excess of 0.80 percent and 21.6 less than 0.41 percent 
acid. Correlation of the visual mold test with the mold plate counts on these 
samples showed the visual mold test to be a reasonably accurate indicator of 
the mold content, and therefore a satisfactory critei-ion of the cream quality. 
However, there was little relationship betwetui the development of molds and 
yeasts and the acidity of the product. 

The role of oxidase-producing bateria in the development of oxidized 
flavor in milk, J. F. Cone and C. J. Babokk. (U. S. 1). A.). iJouj'. Dairy Sci., 
26 (1943), No, 1, pp, 1-6). — There was a complete lack of evidence that oxidase- 
producing bacteria differ with respect to the cause of oxidized flavor in milk 
from other bacteria. When nine strains of oxidase-producing organisms were 
used for inoculation of sterilized milk known to be susceptible to the production 
of oxidized flavor it was found that no inoculated sample develoi)ed a greater 
intensity of flavor than uninoculated controls. The development of oxidized 
flavor was markedly or compl(»tely inhibited by very h(»avy inoculations. Studies 
were made of the oxidized flavor develoi)ed at 4®-6“ in 2 to 4 days’ storage of 
samples with and without 1 p. p. m. of copi)er. The samples varied from no 
inoculation or less than KM) to several million organisms i)er cubic centimeter. 

The prevention of oxidized flavor in milk and icc cream by the use of con- 
centrated milk products, O. M. Bussell and C. I). I)aiil>:. (Pa. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour, Dairy Sel., 26 (1943), No, 1, pp, 23-36), — In conflrmation of the findings 
of Corbett and Tracy (E. S. R., 88, p. 303) and others, certain (concentrated 
milks were found to retard oxidiztjd flavors. High temi)erature after con- 
densing was more (‘ffective in improving the antioxidant i)roperties than similar 
temperatures before forewarming. Concentrated whole milk had a greater anti- 
oxidant effect than concentrated .skim milk. When added to fluid milk before 
pasteurization the concentrated milk was more effective in nflarding oxidation 
than when added after pasteurizing. Small amounts of conden.sed milk showed 
antioxidant effects on ice cream when it added only 8.75 percent milk solids- 
not-fat without contributing any deleterious effect on flavor. The studies were 
conducted on the Influence of dry skim milk and condensed whole and skim 
milk on the development of oxidized flavors in pasteurized milk, skim milk 
powder, ice cream mixes, and rec*onstltuted milk after storage up to 17 days and 
with and without additions of copper. 

Effect of different pasteurization temperatures on keeping quality of 
butter made from cream containing naturally active lipase, E. L. Jack, 
N. P. Tarassuk, and E. L. Scaramella. (TTniv. Calif.). (Natl, Butter and 
Cheese Jour,, 33 (1942), No, 12, pp. 16-18, 20), — Lipase activity in butter de- 
veloped more especially as the period of storage at higher temperatures was 
prolonged and pasteurization of the cream was delayed. The lip<flytic activity 
was ascertained by changes in surface tension, as Indicated by Tarassuk and 
Smith (E. S. R., 84, p. 665). Special study was made of cream, milk, and butter 
samples after holding, with and without previous pasteurization. 
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ClieeHe making, J. L. Sammis {Madison, Wis.: Cheese Maker Book Co., 19J,2, 
JO. cd., rev. and enl., pp. S22, ifiys. //'/]). — A revision of the book previously 
noted (E. S. II., 88, p. 104), presenting the modern methods of making different 
kinds of clieese and descriptions of tlieni, witli special consideration of clieese 
factory operators. 

What can be learned from cheese grading clinics, W. V. Price. (Univ. 
Wls.). {Natl. Butter and Cheese Jour., 23 {10Jf2), No. 12, pp. 12-13, 36 ). — 
Analyses of cheese scoring in cheese clinics showed that with 181 graders about 
8 of their ratings in every 10 samples did not agree with the opinion of the 
majority. Attention is called to the value of cheese grading clinics, especially 
for educational purposes. 

Factors affecting Swiss cheese starter activity: Effect of heat treatment 
and source of milk, M. E. Tylkr and H. II. Wkiskr. (Ohio State Univ.). {Jour. 
Dairy Sei., 23 {1042), No. 11, pp. 930 -94S, fiys. .1). — Several factors seemed to be 
involved in the variations which occur in the activity of Swiss cheese starters. 
I'here seemed to be justification for the use of heating i^eriods of the mother 
culture of 2-4 hr. or the use of higher temperatures, since they produced a 
decreased competitive microbial activity and a decrease in oxidation-reduction 
potentials. In the conduct of the study milk from different sources was heated 
at 80^* i). for 1, 2, 8, and 4 In*., at lOO*^ for 1, 2, 4, and 5 hr., and at 120® foi- 
ls, 30, 45, and GO min. Tin; milk was then inoculated with 1 cc. of different 
starter cultures per 100 cc. with incubation at 87®. Heat treatment of the 
milk, at 80° did not affect the biological activity of tlie bacteria, but there was 
greater acid development following the longer heating period by most of the 
Swiss chei^se starter cultures. The composition of the milk from different 
Sources had a greater effect on the activity of the starter than heat treatment. 
In the iiiv(‘stigalions 18 pure and combined cultures were tested on milk from 
a single source. 

The effect of copper on lipase activity in Cheddar clieese, I. Hlynka, E. G. 
IIooi), and i\ A. Giiison {Jour. Dairy ScL, 23 {1942), No. 11, pp. 923-924)- — Cop- 
per in amounts of 2 and 5 p. p. in. was not an inactivator of lipase in Cheddar 
cheese manufacture in 10 (!omparisons in duplicate with the pancreatic lipase 
ranging from 0 to 2.5 gui, per 1,(X)0 Ib. The copper tended to suppress rancid 
llavur develoianent in the curd stage, and there was less rancidity of the curd 
cheese containing C(»pper than when no copper had been added. 

The preparation of crystalline rennin, C. L. Hankinson {Jour. Dairy 8ci., 
26 {1943), Ao. 1, pp. 33-62, figs. 2 ). — As a result of 25 comprehensive fraction- 
ation experiments a crystalline rennin was prepared by dialysis and centri- 
fuging which had from 0 to 7 times the activity of commercial rennet extract 
on a dialized-salt-free-dry-weight basis and from 18 to 21 times on a total 
nitrogen basis. Attention was called to the high sulfur content, the absence of 
iron, and the questionable contents of phosphorus and copper. 

Study of short-time high-teniperature pasteurization of ico cream mix, 
L. R. Dowd and E. O. Anderson. (Univ. Conn.), {Jour. Dairy Sci., 26 {1943), 
No. 1, pp. 37-46). — In these studies pasteurization of the ice cream mix at 180° F. 
for 10 sec., before or after homogenization, proved effective in reducing the 
bacterial colonies and did not cause the development of objectionable flavor. 
It did not appear to cause significant differences in the viscosity of the mix, 
bacterial counts, or (luality of the ice cream whether pasteurization was con- 
ducted before or after homogenization. The body and texture of the finished 
ice cream was more dependent on the method of freezing than on the method 
of pasteurizing or length of aging. Mixes were paste urized by the short-time 
and holding methods before and after homogenization, and determination was 
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made of bacterial colonies, phenol value, viscosity, freezing and whipping <iuality, 
and body and texture of the ice cream when frozen by the continuous and batch 
methods. 

Sweeteners for ice cream, A. H. White {Canad. Dairy and lee Cream Jour., 
21 (19i2), No. 10, pp. Ut id* -JS).— Up to 25 percent of the sucrose in ice cream 
mixes may be replaced by dextrose, other corn products, and by honey without 
impairing the food value or the quality of the finished product. Some changes 
in the hardening and holding temperatures may be necessary. 

Comparative standiardization of butter, cheese, milk, and ice cream flavor 
scoring, G. Trout, P. A. Downs, M. J. Mack, E. L. Fours, and C. J. Babcock 
{Jour. Dairy SvL, 20 (1943), No. i, pp. 63-68, fiys. //).— Comparison with the 
scores of the otticlal judges of the Students’ National Contest in the Judging 
of Dairy Products showed that a selected panel of trained judges could evaluate 
designated flavor defects comparatively close to those of official judges for the 
different products. Establishing a standard for flavor defects with a numerical 
score showed the range of scoring of flavor defects found in butter and ice 
cream to be more standardized than th<»se for milk and chees(\ 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

[Contributions on veterinary medicine] (V. K. Lirefitoek Sanit. Assoc. Rpt.. 
hr, ilihl), pp. 8-58, 63-110, 118-141* 150-191, 193-194, figs. 7). --Contributions 
nresented at the annual meeting of the association in 1941 (E. S. U., 85, p. 604) 
inelnoe : Personal Survey of Wartime Animal-Disease Control in Great Britain, 
by A. Eichhorn (pp. 8-13) (U. S. D. A.) ; Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication in 
the United States and Its Resulting Beneficial Effects on Human Health, by 
J. A. Myers (pp. 14-21) (Univ. Minn, et al.) ; Equine Encephalomyelitis and Its 
Control, by R. A. Kelser (pp. 22-27) ; Swine Influenza Experiments, by J. I*. 
Scott (pp. 28-37) (U. S. D. A. et al.) ; Immunological Studies With Hog Cholera 
Tissue Vaccine (pp. 38-43) and Cell Changes in the Gall Bladder as an Aid in 
the Diagnosis of Hog Cholera (pp. 44-47), both by W. H. Boynton, G. M. Woods, 
F. W. Wood, and N. H. Casselberry (Univ. Calif, et al.) ; Equine Breeding 
Hygiene, by W. W. Dimock (pp. 51-58) (Ky. Expt. Sta.) ; Factors Affecting the 
Viability of Strain 19 Brucella Vaccine, by E. L. Love and C. K. Mingle (pp. 
65-72) (U. S. D. A.) ; Bang’s Vaccination — a Public Health Problem, by M. M. 
Rabstein (pp. 73-75) ; Undulant Fever, by H. M, Guilford (pp. 76-79) ; Report 
on Bovine Brucellosis Work, Including Calfhood Vaccination, by J. R. Mohler 
and A. E. Wight (pp. 80-86) (U. S. D. A.) ; Forum on Bang’s Disease by W. 
Giltner et al. (pp. 89-110) : Chemotherapy in the Control of Avian Coccidiosis, 
by P. P. Levine (pp. 118-120) ; A I*lan to Combat Avian Tuberculosis Infection 
as Followed in Michigan, by C. H. Clark (pp. 121-126) ; The Reasons for 
Failures in Immunization Against I^aryngotracheitis and Pox, by F. R. Beau- 
dette (pp. 127-141) (N. J. Stas.) ; The Value of Blood Examinations in the 
Diagnosis of Bovine Tuberculosis, by R. A. Ilendershott and C. B. Johnston 
(pp. 157-169) ; Time Has Proved the Eificlency and Value of Bovine Tuber- 
culosis Eradication Work, by A. E. Wight (pp. 176-173) (U. S. D. A.) ; The 
No-Vislble-Lesion Case Problem in Tuberculosis Eradication, by W. A. Hagan 
(pp. 174-179) (Cornell Univ.) ; and Studies on the Treatment of Wounds in 
Experimental Babies, by H. J. Shaughnessy and J. Zichls (pp. 182-186). 

Among the reports of committees presented are those on transmissible diseases 
of swine (pp. 48-50), meat and milk hygiene (pp. 63-64), Bang’s disease (brucel- 
losis) (pp. 87-88), transmissible diseases of poultry (pp. 156-154), parasitic 
diseases (pp. 155-156), tuberculosis (pp. 180-181), rabies (pp. 186-188), mis- 
cellaneous transmissible diseases (pp, 188-191), and biologies (pp. 193-194). 
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Microbiology and man, J. Hiukkland {New York: F. S. Crofts d Co., 19^2, pp. 
A'+^78, figs, 35). — The fundamentals of microbiology (pp. 1-130), infection and 
resistance (pp. 131-179), common Infectious diseases (pp. 180-364), and the 
niicr<jbiol()gy of food, milk, water, sewage, and soils (pp. 36r»-441) are considered 
in this textbook. The class schl/.omycetes (i)p. 443-454), glossary (pp. 455-461), 
and a four-page list of references are included in an appendix. 

Demonstration of serological types within the nonhemolytic Pasteurella, 
l\ A. Littlk and B. M. Lyon {Amer, Jour. Vet. Res., 4 (1943), No. 10, pp. 110- 
ft 2 ). — It was demonstrated in serological studies of 30 strains of nonhemolytic 
Pasteurella that tliese organisms could be definitely classified into 3 distinct types. 
The type specificity, virulence, and host origin of these strains were found to be 
unrelated. The protective property of therapeutic antl-Pasteurella serums was 
found to be correlated with the type specificity of the strains included in the 
immunizing mixtures. Ant\-Pastcurclla serums representing 3 serological types 
were the only serums which would consistently protect mice against all of the 
virulent, nonhemolytic Pasteurella studied. 

Studies on the eggs of Ascaridia gall! and Heterakis gallinae, R. O. 
Christenson, II. H. Earle, Jb., U. L. Butler, Jr., and H. H. C*rkel. (Ala. Expt. 
Sta.). (Amer. Micros. Soc. Trans., 01 (1942), No. 2, pp. 191-205, figs. 10 ). — 
Report is made of studies of the morphology, intracapsular develoiiment, thermal 
death points, effects of certain chemicals, and the longevity of the eggs of these 
nematodes in vitro. 

Ill vitro and In vivo studies of gramicidin, tyrothricin, and tyrocidine, 
H. J. Robinson and O. E. Graessle (Jour. Pharmacol, and Expt. Thcr., 76 (1942), 
No. pp. 310-325). — ^‘Tyrocidine and tyi’othricin appear to exert a marked 
bactericidal action on aerobic and anaerobic gram-positive bacteria in the absence 
of blood or serum. Under similar conditions gramicidin appears to be primarily 
bacteriostatic. In the presence of blood or .serum, tyrocidine and tyrothricin lose 
their bactericidal proi)erties whereas gramicidin retains its bacteriostatic prop- 
erties. Under these conditions tyrothricin becomes primarily bacteriostatic, 
ai)iiarently by virtue of its gramicidin content. In vivo results indicate that 
when mice are infected and treated by intraperitoneal injection gramicidin and 
tyrothricin are. active whereas tyrocidine is not. Gramicidin or tyrothricin are 
only effective when given in direct contact with the infecting bacteria. No 
protection was afforded to mice infected by intraperitoneal injection when treat- 
ment was given by <»ral, subcutaneous, or intravenous administration. Likewise, 
mice Infected by vein were not protected by intraperitoneal treatment.” 

Anthrax: A review of sixty cases, with a report on the therapeutic use 
of sulfonamide compounds, H. Gold (Arch. Int. Med., 70 (1942), No. 5, pp. 
785-821, figs. 13). — A review is given of GO cases of anthrax, and the sources of 
Infection, yearly occurrence, distribution, clinical course, and methods of treat- 
ment are considered. In 21 cases treated with antianthrax serum 1 death 
occurred. To secure recovery large amount.s of serum (200 to 2,200 cc.) were 
administered intravenously, an optimum dose sufficient to control the edema 
having been required in each case. Neoarsphenamine given in addition to serum 
was found to be of little or no benefit. In 42 cases of anthrax, treatment was 
with sulfonamide compounds, with excellent results in 30 cases. Sulfapyridine 
was found to be the most effective sulfonamide compound, followed by sulfa- 
thlazole and sulfadiazine, respectively. Because of complications arising from 
the use of sulfapyridine, sulfathlazole is considered the drug of choice, of which 
large doses should be given until edema is controlled. It is concluded that sulf- 
onamide compounds are a safe and reliable substitute for antianthrax serum. 
They are easy to administer; their use materially shortens the period of hos- 
pitalization and disability ; and they are economical. 
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Prophylactic effect of sulfaguaiiidine against ulcerative cecltls in rats, 
A. L. Bloomfield and W. Lew {Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 1^8 (1940 ^ No. i, 
pp 363-368y fig. i). — The addition of 0.5 percent of sufaguanidine to the diet of a 
rat colony, in which the majority of the animals developed lesions of cecltis, 
produced no deleterious clinical effect nor visible gross lesions and even in the 
small doses used had a striking prophylactic effect against the development of 
ulcerative cecltis. 

Prevention by succinyl siilfathiazole of ulcerative cecltis in rats, 
A. L. Buk)Mfield and W. Lew (Soc. Kxpt. Biol, and Med. Proe., 51 (1942), No. 1, 
pp. 28-29). — In continuation of the work with sulfaguanldino above noted, 
succinyl sulfathlazole incorporated in the stock ration was shown to prevent 
completely the development of ulcerative cecitis in rats. 

Culex tarsalis Coq. a proven vector of St. Louis encephalitis, W. M. Ham- 
jaon and W. C. Reeves. (Univ. Calif, et al.) (Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 
51 (1942), No. 1, pp. I 42 -I 43 ). — In continuation of the work in the Yakima Val- 
ley, Wash., in 1941 (E. S. R., 87, p. 717; 88, p. 385) in which C. tarsali.^ was 
thrice found infected with the virus of St. Louis encephalitis, experiments are 
reported which have led to the conclusion that this species is a natural vector. 
This is said to be the first instance in which a moscpiito has fulfilled the three 
criteria for incrimination as a vector in respect to St. Louis encephalitis virus. 
It is pointed out that the northern house moscpiito has been shown to be capable 
of transmitting this virus in the laboratory, and that C. coronnfor Beyer has now 
been demonstrated to do so. In a<lditiou, these exi)erimonts have demonstrated 
that the chicken may serve as a satisfactory reservoir of virus. “This is un- 
doubtedly shared by other birds, for we have previously shown that virus may 
be isolated from the blood of a dove following the bite of C. pipiem^ and un- 
published work indicates that ducks may serve as reservoirs.” 

Encephalitis: Eastern and western equine and St. Louis types, as ob- 
served in 1041 in Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, W. M. 
Hammon. (Univ. Calif.). (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 121 (1943), .Vo. 8, pp. 5)60- 
564 ). — In reporting further (st»e above) it is suggested that eastern and western 
equine and St. Louis encephalitis be clas.sed as members of a group to be called 
the arthropod-borne virus encephalitides. The data presented are bast'd upon 
a study made of outbreaks occurring in 1941 in Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas. Evidence was obtained indicating the presence of three and possibly 
four encephalitic viruses in Texas and of at least two. in each of the other areas 
(two isolated from the Yakima Valley). 

Coniplenieiit fixation with the neurotropic viruses, W. I\ Havens, Jb., 
D. W. Watson, R. II. Green, G. I. Lavin, and J. E. Smadel {Jour. Kxpt. Med., 
77 (I 943 ), No. 2, pp. 139-153, fig. 1). — “Antigens cai)able of fixing complement 
specifically with the appropriate antibodies have been prepared from brain tissue 
of hamsters and mice infected with the viruses of St. Louis, Japanese, western, 
and eastern encephalitis and with the West Nile virus. The antigens were freed 
of the material which reacts with normal serum by means of centrifugation at 
relatively high speed. In addition, the infectivity of the preparation was de- 
stroyed by irradiation with ultraviolet light. Cross reactions were demonstrated 
by means of the complement-fixation technic with materials from animals infected 
with the viruses of eastern and western equine encephalitis. No relationship was 
detectable by this procedure between St Louis, Japanese, and West Nile viruses. 
These findings emphasize the need for further investigation and correlation of 
the immunological reactions of the groups of neurotropic viruses, since the 

* Soc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 50 (1942). No. 1. pp. 125-128. 
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equine agents are apparently unrelated when studied by neutralization and 
cross-iinnmnity tests while these methods provide evidence of the presence of 
common antigenic structures in the St. Louis, Japanese, and West Nile agents.” 

Studies on Johne’s disease: Reactions to johnin in sensitized guinea 
pigs, H. Konst and E. A. Watson {Arner. Jour, Vet. Rea., J, Ro. JO, pp. 

^)* — The reiative effect of various routes and vehicles in the sensi- 
tization of guinea pigs to johnin hy the injection of Johne’s bacilli was examined 
in approximately 1,900 intradermal tests with johnins i)repared in the Animal 
Diseases llesearch Institute in Quebec. The intraperitoneal application of a 
comparatively small dose of Johne’s bacilli in animals treated 48 hr. previously 
with a suspension of Ca-phosfate introduced by the same route gave the most 
favorable results. (Juinea pigs sensitized by this method were used with success 
for potency-determinations of johnin purified protein derivative in intradermal 
tests carried out along the lines followed in the standardization of tuberculin. 

Serological identification of Salmonella cultures, P. K. Edwards and 
D. W. liRUNKR {Kcntnrlc!/ 8ta. Civ. (/.9^/^), pp. 33 ). — Variational phenomena 
which affect 8(i!moneAla, antigenh* analysis, biochemical reactions, and standard 
strains of Salnwncllu cultures, of which there are 1G4 available for distribution, 
are reported upon. 

Can larvae of Cocliiioinyia amerlcana C. and P. mature in carcasses? 
A. L. Rrody and E. F. Knumjng. (T^ S. D. A.). (Jour. Parasitol, 39 (J9J/S), 
No. /, pp. 39-()0). — Observations on the development of screwworm larvae of 
various ages in carcasses screened and unscreened from attack by carrion-feed- 
ing insects are recorded in table form. It was found tliat larvae would continue 
to develop in carcas.s(*s even outdoors, but unless they were mature by the third 
day after death of the host they had little chance of continuing development, 
owing to comimtitioii wdtli the many carrion-feeding larvae. Larvae 24 hr. old 
and in the early se(‘ond stage w'ere observed to molt to the third stage by the 
third day after death of the host, but even if recovered these young third-stage 
larvae never developed to adults. Under outdoor conditions carrion-feeding 
larvae ii.sually ov<n’ran the carcass by the third day after death of the animal, 
and .scre\vwa.)rm larvae could no longer be observed even though they had been 
seen as vigorously active 2 days after death of the host. 

Studies on the hemorrhagic sweet clover disease, IV-VIf. (Wis. Kxpt. 
Sta. coop. IT. S. D. A.). (Jour. Hiol. Cheui., J38 (iOJfl), Nos. 1, pp. 21-33, ftps. 
3; 2, pp. 313-327, /ip. 1; pp. 329-331,, /ip. 1; 11,2 (191,2), No. 2, pp. 91,1-953, 
rj.)—A continuation of these studies (E. S. U., 86, j). 249), part 3 of which 
has not been published, is presented as follo\vs: 

IV. The isolatioth and crputalUzation of Ihe hvmorrhapie apent, H. A. Campbell 
and K. P. Link (pp. 21-33).— “Tlie hemoiTbagic agent in spoiled sweetclover 
hay (MelioiotiiH alha) has been isolated in a pure state, m. p. 288°-289®, from 
experimentally produceil spoiled Imys as well as from hays that killed cattle 
in agricultural practice. The substance has the empirical formula Ci^HwOc. It 
is optically inactive. There are two acidic hydroxyls in the molecule. The 
acidity of the pure substance falls between that of the phenols and the carboxylic 
acids. A crystalline dimethyl ether CioHio04(OCH3)2 with a melting point of 
168®-170® (physiologically inactive) has been prepared by methylation with 
dlazomethane. In the pure state the substance has a low solubility in the 
ordinary organic solvents. It is insoluble in acid media. Basic solvents and 
dilute alkali effect solution readily (salt formation). The substance could not 
be characterized or identified on the basis of its behavior toward the usual 
identification reagents. Its occurrence in nature ha« not previously been re- 
ported. One and five-tenths mg. of the crystalline hemorrhagic agent cause 
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approximately the same reduction in the prothrombin level or activity of the 
plasma of standardized susceptible rabbits in 40 hr. as 50 gm. of the standard 
spoiled hay sample. Sx)oiled sweetdover hays produced experimentally from 
if. alhii and those realized in agricultural practice contain approximately 0.003 
percent of the hemorrhagic agent on the dry substance basis. The over-all 
yield of the substance in a fractionation scheme involving 16 steps approximates 
66 percent of the quantity present.” 

V. Identification and synthesis of the hemorrhagic agent, M. A. Stahmann, 
C. F. Huebner, and K. P. Link (pp. 513-527). — Reporting further, proof is pre- 
sented through degradation reactions and by synthesis that the hemorrhagic 
agent, CiuHuOo, m. p. 288®-289®, present in Improperly cured hay miide from the 
common sweetclovei'S (^If. alha and M. officinaJu) Is the dlcoumarin, 3,3'- 
methylenebis(4-hydroxycouinarin). The chemical and physical properties of 
the naturally occurring and the synthetic products have been shown to l>e iden- 
tical. The synthetic product has been shown to imrallel the naturally occurring 
product in its capacity to reduce the prothrombin level (or activity) of stand- 
ardized susceptible rabbits. The heinorrhhgic condition characteristic of the 
sweetdover disease has been produced in various si)ecles of experimental animals 
by continued feeding of the synthetic 3,3'-melhylei»ebis(4-hydroxycoumarin). 
The bearing of this study on the objectives of the plant geneticist to breed a low 
coumarln line of sweetdover and the possible value of the hemorrhagic agent to 
the physiologist and hematologist are discussed. 

VI. The synthenis of the S-diketone dcrivi'd from the hemm'vhagic agent 

through alkaline degradation, C. F. Huebner and K. P. Link (pp. 529-534). — It 
has been found that the “5-diketone, formed in the degradation of the 

hemorrhagic agent from spoiled sweetdover hay, 3,3'-inethylenebis(4-hydroxy- 
coumarin), with 10 percent sodium hydroxide is l,3*disallcylylpropane. The 
5-(liketone tvns .synthesized from phenyl glutarate via the Fries rearrangement. 
Its dimethyl ether, CirHi402(0CH3)2, was prepared by condensing o-imdhoxyben- 
zoylacetic ester with methylene iodide and subjecting the intermediate dicar- 
boxyl ic e.ster to hydrolysis and decarboxylation.” 

VII. The effect of 3,3' -methyl enehis {Jf-hydroxycoumarin) on the prothromhin 
time of the plasma of various animals, R. S. Overman, M. A. Stahmann, W. R. 
Sullivan, C. F. Huebner, H. A. Campbell, and K. P. Link (pp. 941-9.55). 

Mechanism of bradycardia in rats with thiamine deflclency, D. McEachkrn 
and D. Brophy {Soc. Kxpt. Biol, and Med, Proc„ 51 (f.9}2), Vo. /, pp. 75-76). — 
The bradycardia of thiamin-deficient rats disappears when the auricles are 
isolated in vitro, this condition probably being of neurogenic origin. 

The effect of sulfonamides on the urinary tract in small animals, E. C. 
Khuen (North Awer. Vet., 2Jf (19/f3), No. 1, pp. 30-33). — While sulfa thiazole is 
the drug of choice in comhatlng urinary tract infections, sulfanilamide even in 
relatively low concentration is effective in curing most of them. 

Infection of newborn Syrian hamsters with the virus of mare abortion 
(Dimock and Edwards), K. Anderson and E. W. GIoodpastukb (Amer. Jour. 
Pathol,, 18 (1942), No. 4f PP- 555-561, pi. 1), — Record is made of morphological 
evidence of the experimental transmission of infection by nmre-abortlon virus 
(Brucella abortus cqui) through three serial passages in newborn hamsters. It 
was found in the course of the Investigation that this virus is infectious likewise 
for human amniotic epithelium, in view of which it must be considered a potential 
agent of disease in human l)eings. 

The effect of Brucella abortus on the bovine udder and its secretion, 
A. C. Ejcmingeb and O. W. Schalm. (Unlv. Calif. ctK)p. U. S. D. A.). (Amer. 
Jour. Vet. Res., 4 (1946), No. 10, pp. 100-109, figs. 7). —The authors have found 
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that the quality of milk from quarters Is not si>?nlflcantly 

different from that of the normal product. Visible particles were not observed 
in the foremilk, and the pH, chloride content, leucocyte count, and saprophytic 
bacterial count were well within normal limits. A careful examination of the 
entire parenchyma of each infected quarter failed to reveal sross lesions. Hlsto- 
jwthologicai changes were observed, however, in 17 of 19 quarters that had 
harbored B. abortun for periods varying from 10 to 324 days. These consisted of 
an exudation of neiitrophiles into the alveolar lumen, associated with fatty 
degeneration of the alveolar epithelium with a tendency toward desquamation of 
epithelial cells. More commonly, however, the microscopic pathology was char- 
acterized by a dense accumulation of lymphocytes and plasma cells in the inter- 
alveolar tissues. Epithelioid cells and giant cells were found in some instances. 
In the larger inilammatory foci, proliferation of tlie connective tissue elements 
occurred. In some instances the supramammary lymph nodes also contained 
histopathological changes. 

Sulfaguanidine therapy in experimental bovine coccidiosis, D. C. Bouc.h- 
TON. (U. S. D. A.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., i (lOJ/S), No. 10, pp. 66-12, ftps. 2). — 
The results of the experimental treatment of exiK?rimental Infections of bovine 
coccidiosis with sulfaguanidine are reported. “Favorable results were obtained 
in the case of EimcrUi hovis infections when the drug was given daily (1) at the 
rate of 0.1 gin. per kilogram of body w’eight for a 3-weok period beginning 2 days 
after inoculation and (2) in 5-gm. doses for an 8-day period beginning 13 days 
after inoculation. Treatment of E. hovis infections for 8-day periods begun 3 
days before and 5 days after Inoculation was not effective. Marked differences 
between treated and control infections were not obtained in the case of E. ala- 
hamensis.*' The relation between successful treatment and size of coc’cidlal 
IKipulation is dl.scussed. Distinctive features of the asexual stages of E. ala- 
hamensis and E. hovis are pointed out, and their iK>ssible significance in the 
present work suggested. It is concluded that sulfaguanidine gives promise of 
being useful against t'ertain types of bovine coc<*idiosis. 

Eimeria wyomingensis, u new coccidiiiiii from rattle, H. Huizinga and 
U. N. Winger. (Wyo. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Micros. 8oc. Trans.. 61 (1942), No. 2, 
pp ISl-lSS, figs. 2 ). — Description is given of a new species of coc(’idium, from 
the alimentary tract of a calf, which has been found to be widely distributed in 
the area surrounding Laramie, Wyo. 

Infectious bovine ina.stitis. — VIII, The control of Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae mastitis by a segregation program based on periodic laboratory 
tests, W. N. Plastridoe, E. O. Anderson, and F. .1. Wetretheb [ (Co??necficnfi 
Storrs Sta. Bui. 240 (1942), pp. 64, tig. /).— This further contribution (E. S. R.. 
82, i>. 10.3), presented with a list of 31 references to the literature, describes a 
prwedure for the routine laboratory testing of milk samples for mastitis and 
the identification of mastitis organisms. Observations of five experimental herds 
employed in developing a control program based in segregation are reiiorted under 
headings of laboratory pnxjedures (pp. 0-20), establishment and maintenam^ 
of herds free from 8f. agalactiae (pp. 20-30), and 8. agalactiae infection in first 
calf heifers (pp. 30-419). Practical information on the segregation program for 
bovine mastitis control appears as an appendix. 

It Is concluded that “with proper segregation, sanitation, herd management, 
and laboratory tests made at intervals of 3 to 4 months, the annual spread of 
8. agalactiae infection may be kept below 10 percent, and that if this is done the 
disease can eventually be eliminated from the average herd.” 

The preparation and use of sulfanilamide in lodi/ed mineral oil for 
mastitis, D. A. Sanders. (Fla. Expt. Sta.). (North Amer. Vet., 24 (IHS), No. i, 

519492 — 43 7 
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pp. 40 -^ 2 ).— A description is p:lvon of the process of suspending powdered sulfa- 
nilamide in iodized mineral oil, which results in a preparation suitable for 
introduction into the udder by way of the tent eaiinl. At the Florida Station 
this preparation has proved to be a valuable chemotherapeutic agent in the treat- 
ment of iKider infections. See also earlier notes (E. S. R., Sti, p. oai; 88, pp. 101, 
081). 

The value of udtlei* infusion in the treatment of streptococcal mastitis 
in cows, kS. J. Edwards ( Vrt. Rev., 5// {19)2). So. //cV, pp. W9':W0). 

Kftect of Injections of Novoxil on the bovine udder infected with mastitis 
streptococci, G. U. Spknokr and B. A. Bka(’h. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). {.\incr. Jour. 
Vet. Res.. 4 {1942). So. 10, pp. 42-49. 20. fiijs. 4)- Tlie treat nanit of It (piarters of 
the udders of 2 cows infected with Streptococcus a(/ahictiac with Novoxil pro- 
duced an a(*ute clinical intlammation, with secretions containing abnormally 
large amounts of catalase and chlorides. The number of strei)tococci eliminated 
wais reduced markedly, but a few wore found in the secretion of all 3 (piarters 
1(5 days later, just before the cows were slaught(‘re(l. Post-mortem gross and 
histopathologic examinations (.lisclosinl a(*ute intiammatory changi's which w'ere 
more severe in the 2 quarters clinically abnormal Ind’ore trt*atment than in the 
quarter which was giving normal milk prior t<» the inj(‘ctions. Injection of 21 
dry (piarters of 6 infected cows iii‘sulted in the elimination of the inf(‘ctinn in 
11 (piarters, with very Iittl(‘ or no intlammation iirodnced. 

Infection of the bovine udder by I’asteurella septica, I. W. IiURTOn and 
J. W. Emslik (1(7. Rec.. 54 {1942). So. 29. pp. .iS7. .iSS). — A bipolar organism 
isolated from the mammary seendion of a cow which pr()dnc(‘d indole, f(n’ment('(l 
.sorbitol, was not hemolytic, but was highly virulent for tln^ rabbit is described 
under the name F. septica. 

Establishment of infection with Trichomonas foetus in bulls by experi- 
mental exposure, I). M. Hammond and D. E. Bartlktt. ( U. 8. 1). A.). {Amer. 
Jour. Vet. Res.. 4 {19)2). So. 10. pp. 61-05, fif/. 1). — In the expei'inaMdal work 
reiKirted 5 bulls w(uv exiHKsed to T. foetus by intnxlucing into th(‘ pivpnce cotton 
jjledgets soaked in vaginal washings from ('xperiimaitally infected heifers and 
cows. Two became infected ; 3 remained negativ(‘ after a number of exposures 
by this and other method.s. Thirteen bulls were expo.sixl a total of 1154 times 
by various methods not involving the use of pledgets. None b(H*am(‘ inft‘c*t(Hl. 
No obvious clinical symptoms a.ss()ciat(xl with trichomoniasis were observed 
in the experimentally inf(*cted bulks. Each bull was able to transmit inh'ction 
to sus(*eptible cows by .service. The results indicate that there are distinct indi- 
vidual differences in natural re.sistance of bulls to inf(»clion with T. foetus. 

The eradication of bovine tuberculoshs, E. G. IIastin(js. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). 
{Jour. Dairy ScL. 25 {1942), So. 12, pp. J 0.77- 1005). — A i*eview (»f the first 20 
years of work with bovine tuberculosis eradication. 

A preliminary report on a treatment for fleece-worm iiife.stations in 
sheep, E. F. Kniplino. (TJ. S. I). A.). {Jour. Econ. Ent., 25 {1942), So. 6, pp. 
896-898). — In work aimed at the (hwelopmeiit of a combination treatment that 
would kill the larvae and at the same time provide protection against reinfection, 
a high degree of pndection was obtained with all the materials. Oidy one 
reinfestation occurred among 33 animals treated with the diphenylamine solu- 
tion, and none occurred among animals treated with other combinations. When 
mixtures of l>enzene and diphenylamine or diphenylene oxide vS(dutlons containing 
turkey-red oil or Wetsit Concentrated were used, no reinfestations occurred. 
In addition to tests on artificially induced infestations, 14 natural infestations 
were treated with the combinations of benzene and diphenylamine or diphenylene 
oxide. No reinfestations occurred. The results indicate that benzene containing 
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Opproximately 15 perceiit of dipluiiiylamlne is an effective and convenient treat- 
ment for fleece worm Infestations in sheep. Diphenylene oxide and p-nitro- 
phenetole are indicated to be equal or superior to diphenylamine in preventing 
reinfestations, but since diphenylamine is used in the treatment of screwworm 
Infestations this chemical would he most practical. 

The worm burden of sheep on improved and unimproved hill pastures, 
G. Ri:ks {Jour. Anim. hJcol, Jt (lOU), No. 2, pp. li)8-20/,, pi. /, flys. 2). 

Identification of eggs of nematodes parasitic in domestic sheep, K. C. 
Katks and L). A. Siiorb. (U. S. D. A.). {Amcr. Jour. Vrt. Ros., /, (19/tS)y No. 10, 
pp. ftf/H. IJf ). — The authors present photomicrographs of eggs of 14 com- 

mon species of nematod(»s, together with descriptions of eggs of 15 species, and 
make suggestions which may assist in the accurate identifleation of these eggs. 

Preliminary studies on the use of phenothiazine in the control of lung 
worms in sheep and goat, D. F. and M. VV. Kvkl?:th and 11. Gifforj). (Ark. 
Fxpt. Sta.). {Vet. Med., (I94J), No. 2, pp. ftps. 4). — Preliminary 

studies of Arkansas sheep flocks indicate that lungworms are s(u*ious parasites 
in that State. The intratracheal injection of phenothiazine in glycerol and 
alcohol has been found to kill lungworms in vivo with a minimum of damage to 
the host. It is not advised to use intratracheal injections in sheep or goats 
sutfering from advanced pneumonia or caseous lymphadenitis with or without 
pneumonic symptoms. Where reinfestation is taking place constantly it will 
probably be necessary to treat at frequent intervals. 

Some lu'occdures tliat affect tlio baVtoriologi(‘al quality of goat milk, 
C. S. Hkyan. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). {Dairy Goat Jour., 20 {1942), No. 9, pp. 1, 
2-7, Jiys. 12). — In annual examinations for 3 yr. of the milk and udders of the 
lactating goats in 21 herds (‘ontaining 610 animals 1.0 percent were found to be 
affected with streptococcic mastitis. Two of the animals were eliminated from 
the herd. One recovered after treatment by infusing each half of the udder 
with a water solution containing 150 mg. of tyrothricin. Six recovered without 
treatment, and only 1 remained permanently infected. Staphylococcic mastitis 
was found presimt in 5 of the goats, 3 of which were eliminated from the herd, 
and the remaining animals made uneventful recoveries. An additional 10 were 
found to have noninfectious mastitis. In determinations made of the physical 
condition of the udder of each goat 02 percent of those without mastitis had 
udders that wert* considered normal on physical examination, an additional 4 
p(M*<‘ent had atroj)hied portions of the udder, and 4 percent more had indurated 
uddiTs. Of the goats with staphylococcic infection of the udders, only 20 percent 
had normal udders, and only 7 i)crcent of those with streptococcic mastitis had 
udders that wen' normal on physical ex.imination. It was found that only 4 
percent of the goats with no mastitis produced milk with a count of more than 
1,(XK), while 12 percent of those with staphylococcic mastitis and 50 iK*rcent of 
tlios(‘ with streptococcic mastitis yielded milk with a count of more than 1,000. 
The data obtained are reported in detail in seven tables. 

Sulfaguaiiidine in the treatment of infectious enteritis in swine, H. C. H. 
Kernkamp and M. II. Kokpke. (Minn. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 4 
{1942), No. JO, pp. 2-14). — The experimental work conducted with swine is 
divided into four parts, the first of which deals with a series of controlled experi- 
ments on the use and value of sulfaguaiiidine from the standpoint of the therapy 
of enteric infections. Part 2 concerns a series of cases treated under field condi- 
tions; part 3 pertains to a study of the blood, fecal, and urine concentrations of 
(he drug when administered at different dose levels for various lengths of time; 
and part 4 to matters of drug tolerance and toxicity. Tue studies have indicated 
that sulfaguaiiidine possesses considerable merit as a theraiieutic agent in the 
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treatment of the infections enteric complex in swine commonJy grouped under 
such terms ns infe<'tioiis enteritis, necrotic enteritis, etc. Sulfaguanidine when 
administered morning and evening as a suspension in a small amount of mash or 
thick swill at the rate of 0.75 to 1.5 gm. per 10 lb. of body weight per day gave 
favorable results. Those animals which w<»uld not eat were given the drug by 
capsule until they consumed sufficient food to i)erinit the administration of the 
drug in a ix)rtion of the feed. In order to obtain high fecal levels of the drug as 
early as possible, lairticularly in the acute cases, the first dose given was always 
twice the usual dose of the drug. As a rule, the physical condition of the animals 
began to show improvement by the third to fifth day and the character of the 
feces returned to normal by the fourth to sixth day. Usually the drug was admin- 
istered for a period of (5 to 8 days, which generjilly included a few days after 
the stools had returned to a normal consistency. A few animals treated with 
sulfaguanidine have shown remissions. It was not determined whether these 
remissions were due to reinfections or to the failure of the drug to eliminate 
the causative organisms of the original disease. 

Isolation of western equine encephaloinyelitis and hog-cholera viruses 
from supposedly hog-cholera iinmune swine, S. H. McNuit and A. 1*ackkr 
(Iowa State Col.). (IVf. I/cd., (lO^S), Mo. /, pp. 22-25). — Rcix)rt is made of 
the isolation of these viruses duritig the examination of 2 pigs, both from a herd 
of 56. That hogs are resistant to western e<iiilne encephalitis is indicated by fail- 
ure to produce apparent symptoms in artificially exiM)sed iiogs, except in 1 baby 
pig, and by failure, except in one instance, to isolate the virus from the tissues of 
exi)Osed individuals. That hogs may be infected under certain circumstances 
with western e<iuine encephalomyelitis is shown l)y tlie isolation of the virus from 
a pig, death, and relsoiation of the virus from 1 artificially exposed baby pig and an 
increased neutralizing effe(?t of the serums of pigs which had been exiwsed to the 
virus. 

The swine luiigworni as a reservoir and inter mediate host for swine 
influenza virus, III, IV, R. E. Shope (Jour. Expt. Med., 77 \o. 2, pp. 

ItJ-lSH). — ^Two further contributions are presented (K. S. R., 85, p. 823). 

III. Faciorn inftunieiuff trammhsion of the nirnn and the provocation of 
influenza (pp. 111-126). — Reixjrt is made <»f the results of a 8-yr. study of the 
lungworm as intermediate host for the swine influenza virus in which 98 transmis- 
sion experiments, using 216 swine, were conducted. Negative results were ob- 
tained in 50, while in the remaining 48 transmission of swine infiuenza virus by 
way of the lungworm was demonstrated in 1 or more animals of each exix?riment. 
Irregidarities in the results appear to be due not so much to lack of transmission 
of masked virus by the lungworm as to failure to evoke its pathogenic capabilities. 

“The stimulus of choice that was most successful in the provocation of swine 
influenza consisted of multiple Intramuscular injections of Hirmophilus] in- 
Yuenzne nuix. In .several exi)eriments pigs develoi)ed swine influenza virus infec- 
tions 9 tr> 17 days after infestation with infected lungworms in the absence of 
any known provocative stress. In these instances an immune response of the 
swine to the lungworms themselves is suspected of having furnished the provoca- 
tion. During May, June, .July, and August swine prepared by the ingestion of 
lung^^orms carrying virus were absolutely refractory to the provocation of Influ- 
enza, and they were relatively refractory in September and October. The masked 
virus was activated most readily during the first 4 mo. of the year. In a single 
experiment we succeeded in demonstrating by direct means the presence of swine 
influenza virus in the neighborhood of lungworms at the base of the lung at a 
time when the virus was not demonstrable anywhere else In the respiratory 
tract. Masked swine influenza virus was found to be present in lungworm ova 
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obtained either from the respiratory tracts or the feces of infected swine. In a 
number of instances masked swine influenza virus has been found to i)ersist for 
over a year In lungworm larvae within the earthworm intermediate hosts, and 
in one case Its presence was demonstrated after 32 mo. Two varieties of a single 
species of earthworm, namely, AUolohophorn ealiymosa f. typica (Savigny) and 
A. mliyinom f. trapezoid^rn (Diiges), have been found separately capable of wn*v- 
ing as intermediate hosts for virus-infected liingwornis. Lungworm ova obtained 
from conv’^alescent swine which are no longer carrying swine influenza virus in 
infectious form in their respiratory tracts contain masked virus.” 

IV. 7'he demonstration of masked swiiw influenza virus in lungworm larvae 
and swine under natural conditions (pp. 127-^38). — The presence of masked 
swine influenza virus was demonstrated in lungworm larvae from earthworms 
dug on inidwestern farms. Swine influenza virus infections were provoked in 
2 of 3 swine obtained from an Iowa farm during an interepizootic period. The 
evidence presented has been interpreted as indicating tliat the swine lung>vorin 
is the reservoir and intermediate host for swine influenza virus in the field. A 
concept of the epidemiology of swine influenza in which the causative virus is 
represented as being maintained and dis.seniinated in a masked form by its 
lungworm intermediate host is presented. 

The patliology of equine influenza, T. Jonks and F. 1). Maukek {Amrr. 
Jour. Vet. lies., (tOJ/S), A'o. ]0, pp. 75-3/, figs. 2.7). — Rei)ort is made of a .study 
based upon 1.50 post-mortem examinations selected from more than 4,000 ca.ses 
of equine influenza available for clinical observation at a remount depot. 

Gastralgiu in a horse due to hot infe.station, P. C. Underwood and G. 
1)IKMANS._ (U. S. I). A.). {Vet. Med.y 38 (191,3), No. /, pp. tZ-13. figs. 2).— 
Hei)ort is made <»f a case of gastralgia in a horse, subsequently terminating in 
a ruptured stomach and death <»f the animal, due to heavy infe.station of Ijotfly 
larvae. 

Histologic adaptation of the virus of fox encephalitis, J. ('. Barton and 
R it. Green. (Univ. Minn, et al.). {Anwr. Jour. Hyg., 37 (191,3), So. /, pp. 
21-33). 

Coccidioidomycosis in wild rodents — method of determining the extent 
of endemic areas, C. W. Kmmons (Pwb. Health Hpts. [U. <8.], 58 (191,3), No. 1. 
pp. 1-5). 

The life cycle of four intestinal coccidia of tlie domestic rabbit, R. L. 

Rutherford (Jour. Parasitol., 29 (191,3), No. 1, pp. 10-32, figs. 113). — Studies 
made of the endogenous cycles of the four siiecies of intestinal Eimeria found 
in the domestic rabbit, namely, E. irresidua, E. niagna, E. media, and E. per- 
forans, show each to produce two types of merozoites. The completion of their 
midogenous cycles requires from D to 10 days for K. irresidua, 7 for E. magna. 
0 for E. media, and 5 for E. per fora ns. 

A bioassay technique for anthelmintics, J. II. Whiti.ock and G. I. Buss. 
(Kans. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Parasitol., 29 (191,3), No. J, pp. 1,8-58, figs. 3).— 
rk»sage-mortality curves were determined exiierimon tally for the toxicity of 
carbon tetrachloride to artificial Inoculations of Nippostrongylus muris in albino 
rats. Wlien percentage kills were transformed to probits, the observations could 
be plotted linearly against the dose or log-dose, a relation similar to tliat 
observed for anthelmintics on parasitic nemas in vitro and for lethal drugs on 
other multicellular organisms. Since the percentage mortality was estimated 
from parallel untreated control groups, the standard calculation required certain 
modifications, which are described. The toxicity of the drug to albino rats was 
determined with a similar dosage-mortality curve, so tnat the dose of carl)on 
tetrachloride killing predetermined percentages of both parasite and host could 
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be computed with a measurable precision. Based on these curv(*s, two methods 
for evaluating anthelmintics are proposed. 

Characteristics of the population available for bioassay of anthelmintics 
Jn Nippostrongylus muris infection in albino rats, J. H. WiirixocK. (Kans. 
Expt. Sta.). (Jour. ParasitoL, 29 (lOJfJ), No. f, pp. standard technic 

for inoculating rats with uniform do.ses of N. muris is described and its error de- 
termined. Analysis of data from 110 rat,; dividwl into 11 grouiJs and infecded 
with uniform doses of infective larvae of N. muri.s revealed two tyi^es of variation 
in numbers of worms establishing themselves: (1) A witfiin-test variation which 
was larger than the binomial but uniform and approximating the normal curve 
and (2) a betwec^n-test variation which was many times larger than the above 
and which was unpredictable^ The results nf these <‘xperinients show that under 
adequate statistical and biological control it is iK^ssibh* tn predict with workable 
accuracy the number of worms in rats of a treated group exijected in the absen(*e 
of treatment from the numb(*r of worms in a parallel control group. Although 
part of the variation betweem and within sei»arate tests was due to variation in 
the numbers of infective larvae injected into the rats, this did not explain the 
wide variation observed. More probably it was largely due to an interaction 
between host and parasite which has yet to be explained. 

Disease.s of chickens, J. B. IIfucii and M. A. Stkwart (Valiforniu Sta. Bui. 
67} (J9Jt2), pp. /.>/, /C/.S*. .76*}.- This ja'actical contribution, which sni)ersedes the 
publication previou.sly noted (K S. It., 75, i>. 510), brings together the present 
knowledge of disea.ses of the domestic fowl and means for tb(*ir control. 

Control of respiratory diseases in poultry, H. Van Rokkef.. (Mass. Expt. 
Sta.). (Northeast. J^oulfrpmau, So (tiUfS), No. 6*, pp. H~1S). 

A .superior niediuin for the hemophilic fowl coryza bacillus, D. W. Gkkc- 
ORY. (N. C. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., } No. 10, pp. S2-SS ). — 

The poor growth of the fowl coryza bacillus obtained in and on the commonly 
used media led to the search for a more satisfactory medium. Of tho.se tested, 
the blood broth and liver tiltrate gave gocal results, and the chicken infusion 
plus raw potato gave excellent results. 

Sulfathiazole for colds in chickens, V. Heiman (Vet. Med., SS (19J/S), No. 1, 
pp. 26-28, fi{jH. S). 

Avian pneumo-encephalitis, J. R. Reach. (Univ. Calif.), (let. Med., 38 
(19^3), No. 2, p. Jf6 ). — This is a partial summary of the re.sults of an investiga- 
tion of the widely distributed avian pneumoenc(*pha litis in poultry which has 
been found to be due to a newly identified virus and is not related to the western 
equine or the St. Louis types of infectious encephalomyelitis. In hens affected 
with the disease the production of eggs practically ceased and had not returned 
after several months. Recovered chicks may be virus carriers. The mortality 
of the disease ranges from none to 21 p<^rcent. 

Synergistic action of Hemophilus iiifiueiizae siiis and the swine influenza 
virus on the chick embryo, F. B. Bang (Jour. Expt. Med., 77 (19JfS), No. 7, pp. 
7-20, pis. 2 ). — It was found that the .synergistic etfect of iuftuetKae svis and 
swine influenza virus in the pig can be reproduced by the inoculation of these 
agents on the choi*ioallantoic membrane of 9- to 10-day-old chick embryos. “Two 
strains of human infiiietiza virus that were studied failed to substitute for the 
.swine virus in the synergistic reaction. No loss of synergistic effect was noted 
when the swine influenza virus was put through 11 chick embryo pa.ssages. 
Recently isolated and old stock strains of Hemophilus were equally able to en- 
hance the effect of the virus. Heat-killed cultures of H. influemzae. suis can be 
substituted for the bacterial component of the reaction. Infection of the embryo 
with swine influenza virus predisposes to infection with H. influenzae suis. The 
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combination of H. influenzae mis and swine influenza virus causes a selective 
destruction of the embryo lun^^s not produced by tlie individual components. 
The pneumonia exhibits the essential features of the natural disease.” 

Fowl-pox in domestic poultry, E. M. Dickinson {Oregon 8ta. Bui. J^ll 
pp. 27, flgff. 6‘). — This practical account includes the results of field tests 
of baby chick vaccination, the details of which are given in a series of tabulated 
data. In the tield trials on 28 iioiiltry farms higlily successful results were ob- 
tained. Emphasis is placed on the fact that ordy fowl pox vaccine and methods 
of applicalion tliat have proved succes.sful should be employed. Baby chick 
vaccination is not re<'omniended to replace successful programs of vaccination 
of older chickens. It may bo hcdpful on poultry farms where trouble is en> 
i'ountercd when the birds are vaccinated at an older age. From oOO to 8(J() baby 
chicks can be vaccinated in an hour with a crew of two or thrc'e i)ersons including 
the vaccinator. They are usually vaccinated when moved from the brooder 
house to the rangt* (8 12 we(‘ks of age) or at about a month before egg production 
is (‘Xiiected (3.0 4.i> mo. of age). Turkeys ar(‘ usually vaccinated when they 
are moved from th(‘ brooder to range at about 8 to 12 weeks of age. Turkeys to 
b(* kept foi* bn^eders should be revaccinated. 

E.xpcri incuts with grcciiniclk in chicken leukemia, E. L. Stubbs and R. O. 
Bii.tz 22 .Vo. U pp. JiU-52). — (ireenmelk, which is a com- 

mercial product containing a comlii nation of succulent cereal gras.ses and butter- 
milk (vitamins, proteins, and minerals) which is reiaited when used as a supple- 
ment to gi'ain and concentrates to be useful in conditions leading to anemia, 
was test(Hl in transmissible chicken leukemia. Five exiieriments including 54 
chickens were us(*d in gr(*('nmelk feeding and injected with transmissible leu- 
kemia. Thirty-(‘ight of th(' chickens develoi)ed typical leukemia while 16 did 
not. Sinc<‘ this is about the usual number of takes in routine transfers of leu- 
kemia, the gr(H*nmeIk had no eff(*ct in iirevention or cure. 

Serological studies on the avian leukosis comple.v. T^reliniinary report 
on coiii|)leiiieiit fixation, M. roi.LAiu), W. J. Hall, and A. Kichiiorn {Poultry 
Sri., 22 i/P'/.i), .Vo. /, pp. 20 2 — Tlu» anticomplementary character of chicken 
.serum led to an inv(‘stigation in which it was found that the whole blood and 
ti.ssues of strain .\ leucotic* chick.s, chick embryos, and turkt^y embryos when 
inoculated into adult turkeys will induce specific complement-fixing bodies for 
strain A leucosis antigtai. Strain A leucotic chick and chick embryo blood also 
induced similar antibodies in guinea fowls. “Strain B leucosis, morphologically 
similar to strain A leucosis and originating from a case of neurolymphomatosi.s, 
indiKcd complement-fixing antibodies which were indistinguishable from those 
induced by strain A leiu'osis, and vice versa. While whole blood from a case of 
uncomplicated neurolymphomatosis induced complement-fixing bodies in turkeys 
for both strains A and B leucosis, the inoculations of whole blood and liver-spleen 
(‘inulsions from cases of spontaneous visceral lymphomatosis into turkeys failed 
to induce .such antibodi(\s again.st either A or B antigen. Pending verification 
of these findings it appears that some serological relationship exists between 
strain A leucosis, strain B leucosi.s, and neurolymphomatosis distinct from that 
exhibited by spontaneous, nontransmi.ssible visceral lymphomatosis. All of the 
complenumt -fixing antibodies which were induced in turkeys and guinea fowls 
by the leucosi.s agents exhibited a relative therinolability, the critical temperature 
being 56° C. aftet 6 min.” A method of differentiating some of the manifestations 
of the avian leucosis complex by serological procedure is suggested. 

Directions for drawing blood samples for pullorum di.sease serum ag- 
glutination test, E. M. Dickinson {Oregon Sta. Cir. (492/2), pp. [//], flg. 4).— 
A de.scription of the ])rocedure to be followed in the drawing of blood samples 
for use in the serum agglutination test for pullorum disease. 
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The practical application of the rapid whole blood agglutination teat for 
pullorum disease, R. F. Gordon {Vet. Hrc., ^ (1.9^2), No, 4S, PP- 490-497, 
fiffs. 3). 

The fowl tick (Argas peraicua), a new vector of anaplasniosis, D. E. 
II 0 WE 1 .L, O. W. Sticks, aiul L. H. Mok. (Okln. Kxpt. Sta. coop. U. S. D. A.). 
{Amer. Jour. Vrt. Res., 4 ( 1943), No. 10, pp. 73-73).— In one of three experiments 
it was possible to transmit anaplasmosis of the cow by means of the fowl tick. 
Attempts to transmit the disease experimentally by means of the ear tick were 
unsuccessful. 

Sulfaguaiiidine as a prophylactic during the period of acquirement of 
resistance by chickens to cecal coccidiosis, R. W. Allen and M. M. Farr. 
(U. S. I). A.). (Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 4 (1943), No. 10, pp. 30-53). — In the ex- 
perimental work reix)rte<l sulfaguaiiidine administered in mash at a concentra- 
tion of 0.5 ixM'cont for H days before and 14 days after young chickens were 
exposed to infection by means of inoculation and exiKisure to contaminated litter 
or by exposure to contaminated litter alone reduced markedly the mortality 
from cecal coccidiosis. Chickens so treated with sulfaguaiiidine and held on 
infective litter for 21 days after the cessation of treatment were fully as resistant 
to subsequent infection as the .surviving untreated controls. The weight gains 
of chickens so treated and h(*ld on infective litter for 21 days after the cessation 
of treatment wore not significantly different from those of surviving untreated 
controls. 

The disinfection of baby chick shipping bo.\e.s with sodium silicate solu- 
tions, E. C. McCultjoch, S. a. Fuller, and L. M. Kogkk. (Wash. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer. Jour. Vet. Res., 4 (1943). No. 10, pp. ,9,T-.9.9). — Commercial water glass 
solutions (mixtures of NaaSi/)., with more alkaline sodium silicates) containing 
from A9 percent Na .O and 28.2 percent SiOa to 14.5 percent NasO and 20 percent 
SlOa were found to be effective germicides against gram-negative organisms. 
The phenol coefficient of these solutions is betwemi 0.1 and 0.2, the more alkaline 
mixtures being more actively germicidal. Tain ting baby chick shipping boxes, 
between each reuse and after rough scraping to remove most of the accumulated 
feces, with equal i)arts of cominerclal water glass solution and water Is recom- 
mended where the boxes must b(» reused becau.se of present shortages. When 
carefully done this treatment will kill the more common poultry pathogens except 
Mlfeohaeterium tuhereulosis, does not weaken cardboard boxes, and is not Injuriotis 
to baby chicks shipped in treated boxes. 

Pero.sis in turkey poults and the choline content of their diets, R. J. Evans, 
M. Rkfan, and I. Draper. (Wa.sh. Expt. Sta.). (Poultry SeA., 22 (1943), No. 
1, pp. SS-93). — Exi)eriments with iK'rosls in turkey poults, an affection known 
to be due to a deficiency of either manganese or choline, are reported upon. A 
high incidence of perosis occurred in both of two choline diets prepared by modi- 
fying the commercial turkey-starting diet. This perosis was not completely 
prevented by adding sufficient choline to raise the level to 0.2 percent in the diet. 
The need for another factor or factors for the prevention of perosis when these 
diets are fed is indicated. There appeared to be a high negative correlation 
between the incidence of perosis in turkey poults and the choline content of their 
diets for all of the groups fed diets not containing added choline. A very high 
incidence of perosis occurred on a 32 percent protein diet with casein and pea 
meal furnishing the supplementary protein. This perosis was largely prevented 
by the addition of choline to the diet. Blood and bone phosphatase values ap- 
peared to be in no way related to the degree of perosis in the poults or to the 
choline content of the diets fed. 

Respiratory-nervous disorder in adult turkeys, H. A. Hoffman (Calif. 
Dept. Apr. Bui., SI (1942), No. 3, pp. 130-133). — Report is made of the study of 
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a disease of adult turkeys characterized by respiratory and nervous symptoms, 
which was reproduced in young turkeys and chicks by using unfiltered and filtered 
Inoculum. A few tests indicate the possibility that the virus is not filtrable 
through a Seitz filter. Six cockerels were immunized by rei)eated doses of for- 
malized tissue vaccine followed by repeated doses of virus. Pooled serums from 
these cockerels in doses of 1, 2, and 3 cc., resix^ctlvely, provided temj)orary pro- 
tection against lethal doses of homologous virus. The saint* serums protected 
against the virus of respiratory nervous disorder of chickens. Attempts to Im- 
munize chicks through the use of mixtures of serums and virus failed. The reasons 
for these failures were not investigated. Preliminary trials on the use of tissue 
vaccines inactivated by formalin and chloroform were not encouraging. The de- 
velopment of a highly potent serum Indicates the advisability of further investiga- 
tions of this as an immunizing agent. Also, trials in the use of serum and virus 
as immunizing agents are Indicated. Details of the inoculum trials are presented 
in table form. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Agricultural engineers on the food front, H. H. Walkkr. (Uriiv. Calif.). 
{Ayr, Knyin., 24 A’o. i, pp. 5-1, 10, fiys, 2). — This is a presidential address 

i-'oncerned largely with the viewpoint that while we have been building up the 
arsenal side of our war effort at an amazing rate, we have been quite indifferent 
to the true situation regarding our farm production units. “Agricultural sur- 
pluses from past years and a bountiful nature in 1942 have not heli)ed to arouse 
public consciousness to the true situation. Yet a view of the food stocks on the 
shelves of our local grocery stores should be a reminder of the diminishing sup- 
plies of foods for local consumption.” However, “regardless of the difficulties 
we may be called upon to face in our battle on the food front, we must keep on 
fighting, using our technical knowledge to the fullest in keeping farm machines 
rolling in the fields to produce every pound of food possible . . 

Agricultural engineering suggestions for 1943, E. G. McKibben {Miehiyan 
8ta. Quart. Bui., 25 {1043), No. 3, pp. 223-220, fiys. 3). — Since some definitely 
needed new equipment cannot hi* obtained, every efliort shoiild be made to keep 
ail equipment in working order and arrangements attempted for increased ex- 
change of equipment between farmers. The author holds that, in general, any 
new equipment or materials which will reduce labor or aid in production should 
be purchased if available. In discussing buildings, fences, the use of electricity, 
field equipment, tractors, land development, etc., he emphasizes primarily time and 
labor saving and care in coiuserving equipment now in hand. A final section on 
conservation of life, products, and eiiuipment stresses fire prevention and precau- 
tions against personal injury. 

[Agricultural engineering Investigations of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering] {U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bur. Ayr. Chon, and Enyin. 
Rpt., 1042 , pp. 35-^5).— The main topics for which data are reported are farm 
structures for storing crops, equipment for fighting plant pests, machinery for 
conserving fertilizer, machines to increase production or reduce cost of crops, 
special equipment for mulch culture and for low-income farmers, ginning cotton 
for best fiber quality, making cotton bales better at gins, flax-pulling and flax- 
processing machines, equipment for cooling eggs on farms, and hemp-processing 
machines. 

Western ground waters and food production. J. A. Bird {U. 8. Dept. Ayr., 
Miac. Puh. 504 UO 42 ), pp. 40, fiya. 2^).— -This is a condenstnl, more or less popu- 
larized statement of the nature, use, control, and conse* vation of ground water, 
with reference especially to areas of arid or semlarid surface. The main captions 
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under which the present treatment is arranged are where water rules, ground 
water — what it is, ground-water law, ground water — how it has been used, and 
planning for better water-land use. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1039. — l*art 3, Ohio River 
Basin, C. G. Paulskn et al. {U. S. Gcol. Survcff, Water-Supply Paper 873 
{1941) j PP- A7-|-o7.S, pL /). — This pai)er records measurements of stream flow 
for the year ended September 80, 1081). 

Water supply of the Dakota sandstone in the Kllendale- Jamestown area, 
North Dakota, with reference to changes between 1023 and 1038, 

L. K. Wenzee and H. IT. Sand ( V. S. QcoL Survey, Water-Supply Paper 889-A 
{1942), pp. 3, fiys. 2). — The Dakota sandstone underlies most of 

North Dakota and South Dakota and considerable parts of nearby States. Where 
the toi)ography is favorable, as in the Ellendale-Jamestown area in southeastern 
North Dakota, wells that tap the sandstone flow at the surface. The history of 
the development of the use of artesian wells in this area is traced from the lime of 
the first well drilled (188()) through a period of excessive draft and the introduc- 
tion of control measures (restriction to heiu'ficial use), and to present conditions 
in the area. Tlie quality of the water is <lescribed as poor, the dissolved solids 
amounting to 2,1200 p. p. m. or more, with a fluoride content sufficient to cause 
mottling of the teeth. I*resent use apitears to be approaching a balance l)etwc*tm 
the withdrawal of water fr«nn tin* basin and the perennial recharge to it. 

Ground-water resources of the Wlllaniette Valley* Oregon, A. M. Pipfk. 
(Coop. Oreg. Exi)t. Sta. ). ( U. S. (IcoL Surrey, Water-Supply Paper 890 {1942), 

pp. V-\-l94, pl^. 10, fiys. ,}). — The northern segment of the main plain has both 
uncontined water, semiperched at shallow depth beneath th(» “prairies,” and coii- 
Jined wtiter in extensive pervious zones, which in om* typical well are about 70, 
120, and 220 ft. beneath the surface. The semiperched water bodies will not 
sustain large withdrawals for irrigation. The contin(‘d water, i)resumably derived 
from a catchment area to the south and east, supplies wells that yield as much 
as 1,000 gal. a minute, with maximum pumping lifts of about 00 ft. It would 
probably supply several or many times its prcstmt draft. The southern segment 
contains many lentils and tongu(*s of clean gravel and sand that supply as much 
as 500 gal. of water a minute to wells of shallow or moderate depth and of the 
simplest construction. Klficiently constructed wells penetrating the full thickness 
of the deposit very probably w(mld yield much more copiously. Beneath the flood 
plains of the Willamette River and its principal tributaries, the younger alluvium 
is highly pervious at most places. It supplies as much as 1,CKX) gal. of water a 
minute to wells of simple construction and would, doubtless, sustain a much 
larger aggregate withdrawal. 

In chemical character the water from all the unconsolidated deposits of the 
Willamette Valley is satisfactory for most uses. Some waters contain an exces- 
.sive amount of iron. At many places the bedrocks, especially the sedimentary 
rocks of marine origin, yield water of excessive hardness or so concentrated in 
dissolved mineral constituents as to be unsatisfactory for ordinary uses. 

A method for determining the velocity of runoff water, A. W. Cooper and 
.T. H. Neal. (Ala. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). {Ayr. Enyin., 23 {1942), No. 12, 
pp. 385-387, 389, fiys. 6). — Equipment now available, including two 15- by 50-ft. 
tilting plats, artificial rainfall set-up, etc., is described in some detail, together 
with the calibration of rainfall apiKiratus by a method developed by D. A. Parsons 
of the Soil Conservation Service and the method of determining velocity. Data 
enough to permit drawing definite conclusions have not been obtained, but the 
results show probable trends. In general, velocity of sheet or overland flow of 
water Increased with degree and with length of sloije. After rills had formed 
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in the Decatur clay loam, however, the velocity of flow became erratic and in- 
creased or decreased, depending on whether the water was flowing in rills or had 
spread out. No attempt has yet been made to corielate velocity of flow of the 
run-off water with the soil losses, because the soil losses decr(‘ased with length of 
rainfall application. 

The use of current meters in measuring pipe discharges, C. Rohwkr. 
(Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Colorado 8ta. Tech. Bill. 29 (19/, 2), pp. /,0, fiuH. i8).— For 
current meter pipe discharge measurement the aiva-velocity product was too large, 
probably because the current metei* did not measure the low velocities near the 
walls of the pipe, but the correction factor was constant under standard conditions 
for each size of pipe unless the velocity was .suflicient to affect the registration of 
the current meter. The velocity became too great for accurate measurement at 
about 10 ft. per second in 12-in. pipe and at about 0 ft. per sect)nd in small pipes. 
The general law showing the relation laUween velocity of the water as measured 
by the meter and discharge for all sizes of pipe is given as (IIDA— n)F in 
terms of area of the pipe and <;>=l.Sir)// ‘"T in terms of the diameter of the pipe. 
The discharges computed by the formula Q (419A--5)F were, in general, slightly 
closer to the actual discharges. A comparison of the observed and (!omputed dis- 
charges for all tests regardless of conditions, exct‘pt those with spiral flow, showed 
that 79 percent of the computed re.sults were not more than ,‘l percent in error and 
92 ixircent were not more than 5 percent in (‘rror. Of two equally satisfactory 
methods of integrating the flow with the current meter, the combination of 
horizontal, vertical, and circular integration is recommended because the discharge 
formulas are based on measurements by this method. Both Ott and Hoff rubber- 
propeller meters of the type tested were etpially satisfactory in measuring piiK? 
discharges. 

A statistical analysis of the effect of length of pipe on the accuracy of the current 
meter measurements showed that the diff(‘rences were not significant. Outlet 
pilies at least 0 ft. long are recommended, however, because an obstruction in the 
pipe or other disturbing factor has less influence in long pipes. Adding an elbow 
at the pipe inlet to simulate the condition found in pump dis(*harge pipes did not 
affect the accuracy of registration of the curreni mel(*rs for pipe lengths greater 
than six diameters. A right-angle inlet in a horizontal plane materially affected 
the registration of the meter if the outlet pipe was 2.5 ft. long, but had little effect 
If the outlet pipe was G ft. long. ^leasurements of the Fort Collins laboratory 
pump di.scharge with the H»)ff current meter when the discharge pipe was 0 ft. 
long checked the Venturi meter measuremenrs if the gate valve was not more than 
half closed, ^leasurements of spiral flow with a current meter were found to be 
unsatisfactory. Straightener vanes in Mm pipe were effective In straightening 
the lines of flow in the pipe and in reducing the error in the current meter 
measurements to less than 3 iiercent. A slight slope in the discharge pipe did not 
affect the accuracy of the current meter measurements ; neither did such roughness 
ns would be caused by pitting due to rusting. 

Movement of soil during tillage operations, S. J. Mecii and G. R. 

([X. Y.J Cornell Expt. Sta. and IT. S. D. A.). (Af/r. Enijin., 23 (19/, 2). No. 12, 
pp. S19-S82, figa. d).— -Movement of soil by tillage implements moving up or down 
the i^ope was measured In boxes having removable ends to imrmit entrance of the 
implement at operating depth. For the up or down sloim movement in tillage 
across the s1oik\ soil boxes 4 ft. square and filled with soil to about 6 in. in depth 
were supported at one side by a chain hoist for slope adjustment and at the other 
by a platform scale, permitting up or down slope soil movement to be calculated 
in foot-pounds per foot of implement travel by the moment principle from the 
change in reading of the scale. 
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Soil movement downhill during harrowing and cultivating operations increased 
as the slope was increased. A duckfoot cultivator shovel operated on the contour 
produced soil movement downhill approximately equal to that when it was operated 
up and downhill. A reversible cultivator shovel operated on the contour produced 
greater soil movement downhill than when it was operated up and downhill. In 
contour plowing under field conditions there was very little actual difference in 
the amount of the soil movement on different slopes. Soil movement uphill on a 
slope of 16.9 percent vv*hen contour plowing and throwing the furrows uphill was 
r.l percent less than soil movement downhill when throwing the furrows downhill, 
but the width of cut was 20 percent less. No difticulty in turning furrows uphill 
when contour plowing a 16.n-i)ercent slope was experienced. However, the angle 
of the furrow slices indicated that the upi)er limit of slope for turning furrows 
uphill was nearly reached. On a 20- by lOO-ft. plat, turning the furrows downhill 
in contour plowing would produce soil movement 38 times as great as that repre- 
sented by an ero.slon soil loss of 1 ton per acre from the plat when the unmeasured 
movement on the plat during the latter process is not considered. The bottom 
furrow on this plat, if turned downhill and off the plat into the catchment equip- 
ment, would weigh 8i)2 lb., amounting nearly to 10 times the weight of soil equiv- 
alent to an erosion loss of 1 ton iier acre. Turning furrows uphill during contour 
plowing was the only feasible form of operation that moved soil uphill to com- 
pensate to some extent for the unavoidable downhill movement during cultivating, 
harrowing, and erosion processes. 

Luniber requirements on the farm, F. J. Hallaukr {U. 8. Dept Apr., Forexi 
8n'v., pp. ///4-7,5, ffpx. 26). — This publication is one of a series of progress 
reports on a Nation-wide Forest Service survey authorized by the McSw^ney- 
McNary Forest Research Act of May 22, 1J)28. It analyzes and discusses the 
estimated farm lumber requirements for repairs and replacements of buildings, 
for miscellaneous purposes, and for new construction. The future need is discussed 
in sections on appraising the backlog of deferred farm building improvements, and 
higher building standards would require more lumber. 

Report of the Administrator of the Rural Klectrification Administra- 
tion, 1942, H. Slattkry (U. S. Dept. Apr., Rural Eleotrif. Admin. Rpt, 1942, 
pp. 10 ). — This report takes up operations during fiscal year 1942, war research, 
rural electrification and the law, and the fi.scal status of R. E. A. borrowers. 

Production rating of farmers under wartime conditions, F. J. Zink {Apr. 
Engin., 24 (1043), Xo. /, pp. 10-21). — The a.uthor notes the need for a scale or 
measure of some sort, by means of which the farmer himself, and others, may 
state efficiency in definite terms, citing as an example of such a score sheet the 
New Hampshire extension economist’s “yardstick for farm and labor efficiency,” 
in which one work unit is equal to a 10-hr. day and a full-time work year would 
be from 275 to 325 work units. This New Hampshire score card offers the farmer 
a means of self-checking the c!rops and livestock produced, multiplying the numbers 
of each by a conversion factor to determine the total units of output In relation 
to the work units of input. The operator calculates the total work units required 
for his operation, which merely shows whether “a farm really needs more workers 
than it now has on the Job,” also, it will show if “a farm has more manpower 
than it needs.” Tlie author also includes and brlefiy discusses a farm production 
rating form suggested for use by selection boards as applying to individual farmers 
for 1-yr. periods. 

Wartime allocation of farm machines, A. W. Tubneb {Apr. Enpin., 24 
Xo. U PP- 22-24 )- — A farm production rating form basically similar to those 
proposed in the preceding article is suggested for use in connection with applica- 
tions for machines. The form is designed to provide a complete production picture. 
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Its structure is briefly discussed, and its use is illustrated. The paper is a report 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers Committee on Wartime Alloca- 
tion of Farm Machines. 

Nation-wide farm equipment conservation program, S. P. Lyle. (U. S. 
I). A.). {Ayr. Engin., ilOZ/S), No, i, pp. IS-IJ/, 16). — This is a general r^sum6 
of the current labor machinery situation created by induction of farm workers 
Into the armed forces, absorption of many others by war industries, and the 
reduction of new machinery production to 20 i)ercent of tlie 1040-41 average. An 
uneven distribution of productiveness among farms, of which one-third produce 
84 i)ercent of the total, one-third turn out 12 i>ercent, and the remaining third 
contribute only 2 percent of the marketed surplus, is another phase of the agri- 
t'ultural war production problem here outlined. Some increase In production on 
the small, low-production farms may be exi^ected, but most of the load of the 
required increase must rest uixai the 2,(KK),(XX) farms now producing 84 i)ercent, 
and some of their necessary increase in experienced iM^rsonnel must come from the 
smaller, less efflcient farms. 

With reference to the farm machinery problem it is noted that a vigorous 
machinery conservation program is required, but a number of favorable factors 
influence the situation, the following being among those enumerated : The inven- 
tory of machines on farms is probably greater than at any previous year; there 
are more tractors on farms than at any previous time; a very large jiercentage of 
the machines on farms has been in use less than 3 yr. ; a large percentage of farm 
machines have been kept in good comlition in li>42; excellent repair shop and 
garage facilities are available throughout the country for servicing tractors and 
doing welding and other difficult repairs ; most repair shops can deal effectively 
with the repair Jobs during winter if orders are placed promptly and the work is 
spread over the doianant season ; at the farm level of analysis each farm is fairly 
well equipped for most oi)(»rations in its schedule of production, and most farm 
managers can make certain that their machines are ready for the 1943 work : etc. 
Other favorable possibilities noted are that of the sharing of labor and equipment 
resources, suctom work, and the development of home-ma<le (Hiuipment. T1 h‘ 
probability of an adjustment of farm product i)rices and wages is also included. 

Tho rationing of farm machinery, L. L. NF3<n)LEK. (U. S. D. A.) {Agr. 
Kngin., 2-'^ (i/1^3), No. /, pp. /7-/iS). — The author, director of the U. S. D. A. 
Division of War Board Services, briefly sets forth progress thus far made in the 
planning of the distribution of the avaihible supjdy, “much less than was purchased 
during the depths of the depression when inaniwwer was abundant and the price 
of farm machinery was high in relation to the value of farm commodities.’’ State 
quotas on nearly all the rationed items have been established after taking into 
account such factors as the historical imrchase and use of equipment ; to what 
extent the planting, cultivating, and harvesting of ftirm crops has been mechanized 
in the various {States; the food goals, with spec-ial emphasis on the war crops; 
climatic conditions; recent trends of use; availability of farm labor; and other 
factors. The State war boards have been asked to break their State quotas down 
into county quotas. Some other details of the tentative plan of distribution are 
outlined. Custom operation is indicated as an important factor in the accompli.sh- 
ment of increased production with lowered equipment supply. 

Rental rates for farm machinery, C. B. Richey et al. {Agr. Engirt., 2Ji 
(1943), No. 1, pp. 13-16). — The essential finding of this committee reiK)rt is that 
a rental schedule should meet the following requirements: (1) Provide an incen- 
tive to the average farmer to rent out his machines when they have extra capacity 
which is needed in the neighborhood. To this end a reasonable margin of profit 
above the total cost of service at average usage must be provided. (2) Be concise, 
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easily rnlculatecl, leave little room for disputes, and In? easily understood. (3) 
Compensate for differenees in delivered prices in diffei’ent sections of the country. 
(4) CoiniHUisate for dilferences in cost of use due to differences in amount of 
annual use in different areas. (5) Compensati* for differences in rates of wear 
due to variations in oiKTating conditions, (tl) Be adapted to use by farm 
machinery dt*alers operatinjr a rental business as well as by fanners. 

The method used in arriving at such a .schedule and a tabulation of the com- 
mittee’s results in terms of basic rental rates i)er hour per $100 of original value, 
both for the first 5 hr. and for further periods, accompany the report, together 
with a table of basic assumptions and cost estimates. 

Farm inacliiiiery in Britain's food production effort, J. A. S. Watson {Agr. 
Euijhi., No. 7, pf). 1/-I.*). — The author presents a brief outline of the 

British system of intensified agricultural production, outstanding features of 
which are the county war agricultural executive committees and the si)ecial sub- 
committees for the handling of machinery problems, the jinnual estimation of 
new nnu'hinery recpiireinent.s, and the manag(‘rnent of the machinery pool, the 
last-named consisting of equipment owned by government and under the complete 
control of tlie (‘ommittee. Of this government-owned equipment he notes that in 
a typical <‘Ounty containing sonn* 200,000 acres the pool might contain 100 tractors 
with approi)riate nunibers of plows, cultivators, disks, s(‘eders, binders, separator.s, 
etc. The number of govcrnnu'ut-owned tra(*tors is about 7 i)c*rcent of the tot til in 
the country, but in (*ounties of small farms, or of farms with small areas of 
cultivati'd crops (i. e., in mainly pastoral districts), the size of the i)ool will be 
proiKirtionately large. By contrast, in counties of large farms which (*an lU’ovide 
lull emi)loym(‘nt for one or more tractors the bulk of the necessary equipment 
will be ow'iied by farmei’s themselves and the county pool will be relatively small. 
In a majority of ca.ses tlu* whole of the pool ecpiipment is actually oi)enited by 
the committe<»’s own employees and carries out custom work for farmers at fixed 
rates. Obtainnient of a new machim^ by an individual purchaser is by application 
to the county committei', (»f which the “machinery ofiicor” ascertains either (1) 
that there is full work for the impleimmt in (piestion on the ai)plicant’s own farm 
or (2) that the applicant is willing to register as a contractor, and that then* is 
full work for the implement on his own farm and those of his neighbors, and 
gives the application an “A” priority rating; or is not satisfied as to the.se condi- 
tions and rates the application “B” or “C”. It is, however, “very rare for a B 
jiriority to produce any re.sponse.” Some control measures applied in the farm 
machinery industries to insure concentration of effort upon the types of machines 
most needed at the moment are als<> brielly noted. 

The effect of the jacket water leinperaturc on crankcase dilution and 
fuel economy of a tractor engine, A. 11. TnoArpsox. (Univ. Ark.). {Agr. 
Kngin., 2^ (7.9^2), No. 72, pp. .IS.J-fiS//, figs. .'J). — By arranging two radiators 
in sf*ries and providing radiator curtain.s, temperatures at the outlet from the 
engine jacket to the first radiator could be controlled within 2° F. at temperatures 
as low as 100°. Tests were run with 73 octane gasoline burned with 5.9: 1 com- 
pre.ssion ratio and cold manifold, with 33 5 octane di.stillate burned with 4.75:1 
compression ratio and hot distillate manifold, and 73 octane gasoline burned with 
4.75:1 compre.ssion ratio and distillate manifold with cold setting. An S. A. E. 
No. 30 oil was used. Tests for the determination of crankcase dilution were run 
5 hr. with a load of 18 hp. and an engine speed of 1,700 r. p. m., and the jacket 
water temperature was varied from 100° to 200°. 

When distillate was burned, the lubricating oil was diluted as much as 14.4 
percent in 5 hr. at 100° jacket water temperature. At 200° the lubricating oil 
was diluted only 5.6 percent in 5 hr. The rate of dilution was increased 1.9 times 
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by changing the jacket water temperature from 2(X)° to 175®. When gasoline 
was burned, dilution of the lubricating oil by the fuel was considerably less than 
when distillate was burned. However, gasoline dilution in 5 hr. was doubled when 
the jacket water temperature was changed from 200® to 100®. There was less 
dilution when gasoline was burned with a 5.00:1 compression ratio and cold 
manifold than when it was burned with a 4.75: 1 eompression nitio and distillate 
manifold. The oil dilution was 40 percent more at the end of 5 hr. when distillate 
was burned with the jacket water temperature at 200° than when gasoline was 
burned with the jacket water temperature at KK)®. 

In the fuel consumption tests it was found that when distillate was burned the 
engine detonated rather severely when a load of more than 18 hp. was applied. 
No detonation occurred at any time when gasoline was l)urned. In almost every 
test decreasing the jacket water temperature resulted in increasing the specific 
fuel consumption. The jacket water temperature was \ari(‘d from 1(X>° to 200° in 
25° steps, but the increase in fuel consumption was small for each temperature 
change and there was no consistency in the change in fuel consumption for each 
25°-temperature step made. When distillate was burned, a change from 200° to 
100® in the jacket winter temperature increased the specific fuel consumption only 
0.6 percent when the engiiu' was developing 14.5 h])., hut when the engine was 
developing 3.0 hp. the same change in jacket water temperature increased the 
specific fuel consumption 12 percent. When gasoline was burned with a 4.75:1 
compression ratio th(‘re was a considerable incr<*ase in the specific fuel consump- 
tion when the jacket temperature was changc'd from 200° to 1U0° for all the 
different engine loads. AVhen gasoline was burned with 5.00:1 compression 
ratio a change in jacket temperature seemed to have a greater effect on tlie 
specific fuel consumption as the load on the engine decr(*ased. At maximum load 
changing the jacket water temperature had imictically no effect on the si)ecific 
fuel consumption, hut when the load was decreast^d to about 6 hp. the specific 
fuel consumption was increased 10 percent when the jacket water temi)orature 
was decreased from 2(K)° to ItX)®. 

How to make a thresher for castor beans, ,T. B. Kkllev {Kentucky Sta. 
Cir. 5S pp, 4, flys. 2). — In the machine here described the pods pass be- 

tween a revolving wooden cylinder (11.5 in. in diameter, 18 in. long, and covered 
with corrugated rubber floor matting, of which the corrugations are laid parallel 
with the axis of the cylinder) arid a floor matting apron of which one end is 
tacked to the top edge of an adjustable board in the bottom of the hopper and in 
front of the cylinder. The other end of the apron passes over a by l<8-iii. 
wooden roller and extends down into a removable drawer. The apron should be 
so cut that the corrugations will be at a slight angle with those on the cylinder. 
The wooden roller is mounted off center and is provided with a crank to turn it to 
adjust the space between the cylinder and the apron. At each end of the roller 
the bearing blocks are mounted between guides with one end of each resting 
against a by 3-in. compression spring. A % hp. electric motor is used. An 
average rate of 183 lb. of cleaned beans per hour was obtained. 

Develop ii farm-sized rice drier (Arkansas Sfa. Bui. /,2S pp. 17-18).— 

Rice must be cut at a moisture content not much below 20 percent but cannot be 
stored siifely at more than a 14-i)ercent moisture content. E. L. Barger, K. Engler, 
and A. H. Thompj^oii have built an experimental drier of a continuous-flow, tower 
type, of which a brief, partial description, without drawings, is here given. Air, 
heated by an oil-burning, domestic-type furnace, is delivered to the drier chamber 
by an electrically driven blower. 

Baling straw left by combine, A. L. Yoitno. (Iniiv. 111. coop. U. S. D. A. 
et al.) (Agr. Engin., 23 (19Ji2), Xo. 12. pp. 377-378. 389, figs. 2).— Tests to conv 
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pare three methods of combining and saving the straw were made. (1) The 
6-ft. combine was operated to cut with a low (5-in.) stubble, the to(i*aw 
in a windrow, and this windrow was baled with the pick-up haler. (2) The 
combining was kept as nearly as possible as in (1), but an attachment whereby 
two windrows of straw were thrown together was used. The baler had to travel 
much more slowly while picking up this double windrow, and occasionally the 
tractor pulling tin* halei; had to he stopped momentarily until the pick-up baler 
and feed mecdiajiism cleared. (3) The combine was oi)erated to leave a stubble 
of normal height (from 11 to 14 in.), and the straw was left in a single windrow. 
The tractor pulling the baler (a tractor larger than that used In the other tests) 
was equipped with an 8-ft. mower having a (*nrved bar windrowing attachment. 
The stubble left by the combine Avas mowed, and it, as well as the straw left by 
the combine, was delivered by the wimlrower to the pick-up of the baler. The 
total loss of grain was loss when cutting with a 5-in. stubble than when the 
stubble was from 11 to 14 in. In this case the rt‘dnction of the cutter bar loss, 
due to lower cutting, more (iian otTset the slight increase in the loss in the straw 
and chaff caused by the greater amount of straw. This would not always be 
so, however. If operating to secure a low stul)ble were to cause much green 
material to pa.ss through the combine and to result in high grain losses and 
high moisture in the threshed grain, it would probably be more satisfactory to 
cut a high stubble, and mow the stubble as was done in test (3). The cost per 
acre should be slightly less for test (.S) than for the other two because of the 
higher rate of travel and increased acres per hour harvested. It Is considered 
doubtful if the saving in <ost of combining when cutting the grain high as com- 
pared with cutting low Avould offset much of the increase in cost of saving the 
straw, (■ombining Avith a higli .stubble could not be Justified when, as here, 
the total grain lo.sses AA^ere more than Avhen cutting low. 

Plans for saving and straightening bale ties, F. B. Price and IX B. Kirk 
{Oregon Sta, Cir. l//,5 {l}lJi2), pp. S, figs. J). — Detailed and fully dimensioned 
AA-orking draAvings for an efft*ctive luit simple and inexpensive bale tie straightener 
are reproduced In thi.s circidar and are accompanied by a bill of materials and 
brief discussion of the const i-uction and operation of the device. The estimated 
co.st of all required materials is $1. 

Sorting chutes, panels, hay self-feeders will make lamb feedlot opera- 
tions easier, A. L. Espijn (Colo. Farm Bui. \Colorado Sta.], 5 (19^3), No. 1, 
pp. 6-7, figs. 3 ). — The plan of a clmte, a dimensioned elevation drawing of a 
self-feeder for ground hay, and a draAAing of a light fen<*e panel for sheep 
feed lots, with brief de.scriptiA'o legends, <*onstitute the entire presentation of 
this topic. 

Self-feeder, movable automatic waterer suggested as labor savers in hog 
growing, n. WiLKKs and H. C. Diokey (Colo. Farm Bui. [Colorado 8ta.], 5 
(WiS), No. 1, p. 11, fig. i).— A tight biirrel Avith both beads in good condition is 
placed on a watertight platform surrounded by a 4-in. ledge, the whole being 
mounted on two 4- by G-in. runners 4 ft. long. The outlet at the bottom of the 
barrel is put at a height such as will place the top of the hole 1 in. below the 
top of the ledge. The barrel is filled through a stoppered opening at the top. 
The self-feeder here mentioned is not described, but its value and use are briefly 
discussed. 

A program for postwar farm building, R. Crow (Agr. Engin., (1H2), 
No. 12, pp. S7S-376, figs. 2). — ‘‘HoAvever important such a program would have 
been in the past, Its successful prosecution during the immediate post-war period 
will be doubly so as a post-war economic measure.” The raising of the farmer’s 
efliciency and operational scope, with concomitant raising of living standard 
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and Tchaslng power, and the ub8oi*ption of an appreciable i>art of the labor 
nmterial to be thrown on the market with the ending of war work are 
considered possible aids against the post-war depression ardicipated by many 
economists. 

Farm structures profabrication, J. D. Long (Agr. Engirt,, 2i No. U 

pp. 8, 10). — ^The author defines preciittlng (of individual pieces to fit directly 
into the structure), prefabrication (of panels and structural parts), and pre- 
assembly (full completion of small units to be shipped as a whole), iiolnting out 
as advantages common to all three systems that they encourage better selection 
of materials for specific uses in the building; i^ermit use of accurate, labor- 
saving shop equipment ; permit shoi) fabrication under more comfortable and 
more effective working conditions than are usual in conventional construction ; 
stop haulage of unnecessary and waste materials; by displays maintained by 
fabricator or his salesman ijermit the farmer to select the structure which mof t 
exactly meets his requirements, wishes, or ijockethook ; iR*rmit the design to 
be controlled by the fabri(*ator, presumably with qualified reasons, rather than 
left to the whim or tradition of the country cari)enter ; and allow econoini(*s in 
selection and utilizati<m of materials ami in labor which result in lowered 
costs to the purchaser, or superior quality at the same cost. 

The author holds that prefabrication of farm structures has permanently 
establishefl itself, and that, although it will not supplant conventional construc- 
tion, it will prove “a worthy conqietitor” in some items of farm construction 
because it renders a distinct service to the farmer. 

Emergency storage for soybeans, J. C. Woou-iv (Missouri 8ta. Cir. 2JfO 
(1942), pp. 4 )- — Temporary structures for the storage of soybeans are not rec- 
ommended. Conversion of corncribs and already existing bins is preferred 
to the putting up of temporary buildings. Because of the weight (48 lb. per 
cubic foot) and the mobility of the stored beans the side wall pressure is 
such that cribs should not be more than half filled. One- fourth-inch mesh 
w'ire cloth nailed inside the studding is recommended to provide air circula- 
tion. In buildings made for the purpose, side wall strength should be equiva- 
lent to that of 2- by 6-in. studding simced 16 in. on center for storage of beans 
to a depth of 8 ft. Suitable joist sizes and spacing for various spans are also 
specified. 

Beaus having a moisture content of from 10 to 12 percent could be handled 
as are other grains, but a moisture content above 13 percent is considered 
not safe in storage. Arrangements nwessary for obtaining materials and 
loans for storage construction are briefiy discussed. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1942, 

H. R. Tolt.ky (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon. Hpt., 1942, pp, lo ), — The work 
of the Bureau during the year is set forth, including work on production 
goals in 1942 and aid in establishing 1943 production goals. A discussion 
follows of critical commodities in the w'ar effort, program analysis, problems 
of technology, production costs and returns, low^-income farming, basic data 
for price-control measures, financial problems in w^irtime, production esti- 
mates and reports, participation of farmers in group discussions, keeping 
track of population and labor movements, and land values through lieriodlc 
surveys. 

Farming efficiently under war conditions, M. J. Peterson {South Carolina 
8ta. Cir. 63 (1942), pp. 8, fig. 1).— Items discussed include labor efticlency and 
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income and ways of improving them, which consist of increasing the size 
of the farm business, better distribution and management of labor, efficient 
use of machlneix and changes in the farm lay-out and building arrangement. 
It is suggested also that debts be paid, new indebtedness avoided, and savings 
made through the purchase of war bonds. 

Forecast of changes in California agricultural production in 1943 (as of 
January 5, 1043 ) , R. L. Adams {Calitornia pp. 32). — This report 

on forecasted changes in acreages of California crops, numbers of livestock, 
and production outlook of both crops and livestock is based largely on 149 
replies to questionnaires sent to 194 persons on December 1, 1942. Opinions 
were obtained for 52 crop and 10 livestock enterprises. 

Factors affecting farming returns in Jackson County, Florida, M. E. 
Brunk (Florida 8ta. Bui. 377 (t9J/2), pp. 36, figs. 7). — The agricultural develop- 
ment of the county — population growth, number and size of farms, crop and 
livestock trends, number of farm conveniences, etc. — is described. The an- 
alyses of factors affecting fanning returns are based chiefly on a farm man- 
agement study of 490 farms in 1925, supplemented by data obtained in 1941. 
Some data from less extensive farm management studies In 1928, 1934, and 
1935 were also used. The effects on returns of soils (by J. R. Henderson), 
location of markets, size of business, labor efficiency, crop yields, tenure, edu- 
cation of operators, prices, and cropping practices are analyzed and discussed. 
Real estate taxation in 1041 is discussed briefly. 

Farm adjustment opportunities In Greene County, Georgia, M. C. Conner, 
W. E. Hendrix, C. R. Sayre, and W. T. Fuixilove. (Coop. U. S. 1). A.). (Oeor- 
gia Sta. Bui. 221 (19^2), pp. H, figs. 8). — “Using price and cost relationships at 
1936-39 levels the bulletin outlines adjustment opportunities for representa- 
tive farms for each major size-tyjie group within the present land base avail- 
able on such farms. In addition, it outlines family-sized units and the num- 
ber of families which the county could support on such units if the restablll- 
zation and development of agriculture in the post-war time is to be on a 
family-sized farm basis.” Data on land use, yields, and tenure were tabu- 
lated from 1938 A. A. A. work sheets for 1,926 operating units. Supplemen- 
tary information regarding livestock was obtained through questionnaires. 
Visits were made to 185 farms selected at random to ascertain farm prices, 
costs, labor requirements, etc., and to 49 additional farms to obtain informa- 
tion on enterprises and practices found infrequently in the area. Detailed 
studies were made of representative farm organizations in each size-type 
group of farms. The area, its historical development, the present agricul- 
ture, etc., are described, as are also the production practices for crops, pas- 
tures, livestock, and woodlands. The organization and incomes of representa- 
tive small, medium-sized, and large farms of different types and the reorgani- 
zation of such farms with present acreages and to secure family-sized units 
are analyzed and discussed. 

As regards adjustments with present land acreages, the authors state: 
“These adjustments, if made on all farms in the county, would result in about 
four times as large an acreage of non-soil-depleting crops and aproxlmately 
twice as great an acreage of small grains. Such adjustments would contribute 
much toward the conservation of the county’s land resources. At the same 
time they would provide an increase of $118,000 in the total farm Income. Such 
increase would make a substantial addition to the county’s capacity for building 
and maintaining roads, schools, churches, and bther service institutions. The 
welfare of both farm and nonfarm families would be benefited. With these 
adjustments enough surplus labor still remains during slack farming seasons 
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to perform 562»U00 days of work, of which 284,000 days are suitable for field 
work. Utilization of such surplus labor in productive work is a major rural 
problem in the area.” 

As to adjustments to secure family-sized farms, they state: “Adjustments 
to secure a family-sized unit for all farm families in the county would increase 
the acreage of cropland from about 40,000 acres to 84,000 acres. This could be 
acc'omplished If most of the Class 111 land were brought into production. Total 
<‘ash receipts would be increased from .$501,000 to $053,000 and farm income 
Increased from $220,000 to $401,000. This income, both because of the amount 
and the desirable distribution, would pay for many essentials now lacking for 
the well-being of farm people.’’ 

The management of farms in the limestone area of south-central Indi- 
ana, with special reference to the provision and utilization of pasture, 

F. V. Smith {Indiana 8ta. Bui. JpS {1942), pp. 51, fiyn. 6). — Farm management 
and land utilization studies in the limestone area have shown some of the 
more important farm management problems to be: (1) A large percentage of 
the land in the area is not adapted for efficient crop production; (2) a large 
percentage of the farms in the area are too small for economical units of the 
predominating types of farming followed; (3) the use of land not well adapted 
to the production of rotation crops coupled with intensive farming, made 
necessary because the farm units were too small, have caused a marked reduc- 
tion in soil productivity, and a considerable acreage has been abandoned 
because of the loss of fertility and damage from erosion; (4) since a large per- 
centage of the land in the area is better adapted to the production of grasses 
and legumes than to the production of corn and small grain, how does pasture 
fit into the more important types of farm organization in the area? (5) what 
pasture management practices, with reference to the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and utilization of pasures are practical? 

This bulletin makes a detailed analysis of a successfully operated farm 
representative of each of five types of organization in the area. Special atten- 
tion is given to the place of pasture on these faruKS. The analysis includes 
the management of a large, extensively operated farm, a large diversified farm, 
a 200-acre dairy-hog farm, a 160-acre diversified farm, and an 80-acre diversified 
farm. Soil types and laud use, crop yields, livestock enterprises and pasture 
utilization, pasture costs, and pasture management practices are discussed, 
and tables are included giving a financial summary and the farm business 
factors by years 1932-36, inclusive. The procedure used in calculating pasture 
costs is briefly described. 

Sizes and types of farms in relation to farm income in Quay County, 
New Mexico. P. M. McMains and P. W. Cockerill. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). (New 
Mexico 8ta. Bui 296 (1942), pp. 41, figs. 5).— The gradual adjustment in size 
of farm and ranch units in Quay County since early settlement is noted. The 
number of units has decreased, and the size has increased. The need is pointed 
out for a further reduction in the number of substandard farms and ranches in 
the interest of rural welfare and conservation of resources. Income is increased 
by the production of livestock in addition to row crops. Conservative grazing 
is recommended to obviate the hazards of forced sales of livestock in drought 
years. 

Size of farm units as affected by the farming of additional land, R. C. 
Headinoton and J. I. Falconeb. (Coop. U. S. D. A. and Ohio State Univ.) 
(Ohio 8ta. Bui 637 (1942), pp. [1]+19, figs. 4).— A study of 300 farming units 
in 3 sample areas of Darke County for the periou 1937-40 showed that the 
average farm unit had increased in size from 89.5 to 90.5 acres, while the number 
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of owners who were renting some additional land to farm increased 30 percent 
and the number of tenants who were doing likewise Increased 44 percent. About 
75 percent of the additional land was obtained by renting. The reasons given 
by 63 operators for renting additional land reflected the desire for more feed, 
pasture, cropland, and/or income. Ninety-three percent of the additional tracts 
were rented on a crop-share basis. 6 percent for cash, and the remainder by a 
combination of both methods. 

Milk and egg production on farms, D/ Dickins (Miftn. Farm Res, [MinniH- 
sippl St a.], (} {1943), iVo. i, p. 8 ). — Data on milk and egg production of 8.32 
farms in two counties in Mississippi sliowed that the production per family 
was less for 2-, 3-, and 4-family farms than for 1-family farms where an 
average of 8S3 gal. of milk and 101) doz. eggs iM*r family were produced. It 
is recommended that milk atid egg production i)er family be increased, especially 
on the large-scale farms. 

Kconomic aspects of onion production in northern Indiana, L. Robertson 
{Indiana Sta, Hul. 41.1 {1942), jop. 23, fiijR, ID , — Information regarding the 
methods used in producing onions and the costs and returns obtained were gath- 
ered from 35 to 65 representative farmers in the years 1034, 1035, 1038, and 
1041. The production practices, labor requirements, seasonal distribution of labor, 
power requirements, costs and returns, and variations between years are described 
and discussed. The effects of prices, yields, and different production methods 
on returns are analyzed and discussed. Onion rental methods and cost methotls 
used in the State are described. 

The ccoiioniic.s of the poultry enterprise on Kansas farms, R. W. IIokckeb 
{KannaH Sta. Hut. .198 pp. fs, 19 ). — In 1040, poultry on 87 percent 

of Kansas farms accounted for about 8 i)ercent of the farm cash income. In 1041, 
receipts from 38 general-purpose flocks averaged $4.17 per hen, while receipts 
from 33 egg-breed enterprises averaged $3.08 per hen. Total operating expenses 
of the general-puri)ose flocks were $2.35 per hen and in the egg flocks $2.22 per 
hen. To care for 100 hens took an average of 1 hr. 22 min. a day, 150 hr. being 
spent in rearing replacements and 348 hr. on the laying flock. The average income 
from general-purpo.se breeds was $1.83 per bird, while that from egg-breed 
flocks was $1.56. More universal buying and selling of eggs and poultry on a 
graded basis is recommemled as helpful in obtaining higher returns to Kansas 
farmers. 

Trends in Kentucky agriculture, 1920-1040, D. L. MacFart>ane and 
M. M. Tiiabp {Kentucky Sta. Bui. 429 {1942), pp. .If, ftps. 10 ), — “To trace the 
trends in Kentucky agriculture from 1020 to 1940, particularly with respect to 
use of land, numbers and kinds of livestock, incomes, and attitudes toward and 
participiition in the program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
data were gathered from census reports, from the State and Federal crop and 
livestock reporting service, from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and direct from some 500 farmers in 4 representative areas of the State.’* The 
trends in land u.se and number of livestock in the State as a whole and in each 
of the 8 type-of-farming areas and the changes in cash farm income during the 
period are discussed. Special analyses are made of the trends in land use and 
in farm organizations in Graves, Christian (southern part), Trimble, and 
Casey (upland and ridge portions) Counties. In a section on the trends in Ken- 
tucky agriculture in relation to the A. A. A. program, the aspects of farm 
practice, organization, and income on which the programs bear most directly 
are analyzed. These Include “(1) measures of conservation achieved, (2) cover 
crop practices, (3) farm organization, tenure, and labor supply, (4) farmers’ at- 
titudes toward A. A. A., and (5) payments made to farmers under the A. A. A. 
program for 1939.” 
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Farming In 1948 , E. B. Hiu. and C. O. May {Michigan Sia. Quart Jiul., 25 
{t04f3), No, 3, pp. lSif-199). — The e^enttala of a good funn-iuanaKeiuent pro- 
gram for 1941} are discussed in sections on subsistence and commercial farms 
under present conditions, size of business to handle, the soils and crops program, 
the livestock program, and farm expenses in 1943. 

A study of the newer hay harvesting methods on Oldo farms, F. L. Mori- 
SON {Ohio Sta. Bui. 636 {1942), pp. [J]+16). — This study covered 107 north- 
western and east north central Ohio farms on which one or more of the newer 
hay harvesting methods were used in 1941. Eighty-four operators used auto 
buck rakes and 53 had buck rakes mounted on tractors. Pick-up balers were 
used on 23 farms, stationary hay choppt^rs on 10 farms, and forage harvesters 
on 3 farms. Twenty-six operators used hay loaders. The buck rake was the 
cheapest way of getting hay from the windrow to mow. The large field choppers 
put chopped hay into the mow at approximately a 30 i)ercpnt increase in the 
cost over the stationary chopper-buck rake method. Gathering and storing the 
bales took almost as much man^ labor iror ton as the baling itself. The economies 
of the different methods employed in the cutting, baling, and storing of hay are 
otherwise compared. 

Cost of operating power equipment on Oregon farms, C. D. Mumkord, 
V. D. Kennkdy, and G. B. Davis. (Coop. U. S. D. A.). {Oregon. 8ta. Bnl. 499 
{t942)y pp. 32, figf<. 4)‘ — Data were obtained on the oi)eration of 3,5S tractois, 155 
combines, 159 trucks, and 370 automobiles and pick-ups in studies made in the 
Willamette Valley in 1938 and 1940 and in a wheat farm oi)eration study in two 
counties in the Columbia Basin in 1941. The studies were made by the survey 
method. The farms in the Willamette Valley in 1938 were selected at ramlom, 
but those in 1940 were limited to farms where Austrian Winter peas or vetches 
were grown. The farms in the Columbia Basin were selected as typical farms 
by the county agent.s. Analyses were made of the costs and factors alfifectijig 
the costs of wheel and track types of tractors of different sizes, of combines of 
different sizes, of trucks and pick-ups, and of farm automobiles. 

The largest tractors were the more expensive to oi)erate on the basis of cost 
per hour but the cheapest on the basis of cost per horesix)wer hour. Use during 
the season and age were the most important items explaining the differences in 
cost per hour of operating tractors, season’s use being the more important. In 
the Willamette Valley the “5-ft.” power take-off combines wert? the cheai)est to 
operate per acre and the “8-ft.” combines with engines the most exiiensive. In the 
Columbia Basin the “20-ft.” machines cost the least per acre and the “H-ft.” 
machines the most. The cost of oiierating trucks and automobiles was affected 
materially by number of miles driven and age of machines. The older machines 
driven the most miles were generally the clieapest to operate if such factors as 
speed, efficiency, and dependability are not considered. 

A history of livestock raising In the United States, 1007-1800, J. W. 
Thompson {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Agr. Hist. 8er. 5 {1942), pp. F/7/+/8;a).~This 
history of animal husbandry in the United States includes chapters on the Euro- 
pean background of American livestock; stock raising in Colonial New Eng- 
land, the Middle Colonies, the Southern Colonies, and in the United States, 
1775-1830; the opening of the New West; the Spanish Southwest and Califor- 
nia ; the beginnings of stock raising in Oregon Territory and Utah, and stock 
raising in the United States during the middle era, 1830-60. Included are an 
extensive bibliography of the literature cited and selected references published 
since the author’s manuscript was completed. 

Foreign Agriculture, [January 1943 ] {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Off. Foreign Agr. 
Relat., Foreign Agr. 7 {1943), No. 1, pp. 24, figs. 2).— An article, Australia’s 
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Agricultural Resources, by W. I. Ladejinsky (pp. ^21) describes the land and 
the people, topography, soils, climate, population, land use and tenure, etc.; 
the pastoral industry ; and the production of wheat and other grains, hay, green 
forage, sugar, orchards and vineyards, tobacco and cotton, etc. The articie at- 
tempts to reflect the real magnitude of the agricultural resources and to point 
out the factors limiting their expansion. It does not discuss the wartime agri- 
cultural problems. A second article, Australian Agriculture and the War Effort 
(pp. 22-24), discusses the pooling of agricultural reserves, the control of agri- 
cultural production and distribution, the conversion of production to meet war 
needs, and the reciprocal lend-loase aid being provided to the United States. 

The agriculture of Colombia, K. H. Wylie (U. 8. Drpt. Agr., Foreign Agr. 
Bui. 1 (/5^2), pp. ICiO, figs. jfS). — This is a comprehensive description and analysis 
of the present status and possibilities of agriculture in Colombia. It is based 
on many published works and many typewritten reports of the United States 
consuls in Colombia. The physical and economic background and the history, 
development, and general status of agriculture, including land policies, organi- 
zation of the agricultural industry, self-sufficiency, and aids to agriculture, are 
described. The present status and possibilities for increasing the production 
of (1) export crops, especially coffee and bananas; (2) food crops — corn, beans, 
rice, potatoes, sugar, wheat, cacao, etc. ; (3) raw-material crops — cotton, tobacco, 
fique, etc.; and (4) livestock are discussed. The section on foreign trade dis- 
cusses the commercial policy, trade balances, exports and imiK)rts, the import- 
ance of the trade with the United States, the trade agreement with the United 
States, and the possibilities of expanding exports. 

1942 summary of outstanding Federal and State legislation affecting 
rural land use, B. P. Kilpatrick and A. B. .Iebens (U. 8. Drpt. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ., L. E. Bid. (iO (1942), pp. fig. /). — This summary includes the laws 

passed from January 1 to November 1, 1042. The Federal laws are grouped 
under the headings: Credit and insurance, grazing, marketing, services to agri- 
culture, and water utilization. The State laws are grouped under the head- 
ings: Conservation, cooi)eratives, credit and insurance, forestry. Governmental 
cooperation. Governmental structure and administration, land tenure, market- 
ing, public finance, public land administration, rural facilities, services to agri- 
culture, taxation, water utilization, and zoning — planning. A State index is 
included. 

Land ownership and operating tenure in Imperial Valley, California, 
A. PoLi (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., 1942, pp. /7). — The topog- 

raphy, soils, climate, population, irrigation development, and agriculture of the 
valley are briefly described. Land acquisition and settlement, types of land- 
ownership, size of ownership, instability of landownership pattern, types of farm 
operators, size of operating units, farm tenancy and related problems, and own- 
ership-operating tenure relationships are analyzed and discussed. The labor 
situation is treated only in a general way in connection with phases of land 
tenure. 

Interstate migration and county finance in California, T. V. Johnson and 
F. Arpke (TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Migration and Bcttlement Pacific 
Coast Rpt. 10 (1942), pp. [2]-f-J(9, figs. 6). — Total disbursements of county gov- 
ernments in California increased approximately 30 percent from 1930 to 1940, 
varying between individual categories from 13 percent for health and sanita- 
tion to 300 percent for charities and corrections. Growth of public expendi- 
tures is related to the Increase in the number of people served and the type and 
quality of services extended. In Yuba County, Interstate migration since 1930 
accounted for 25 percent of the total 1940 population of 17,034, and was respon- 
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sible for public services costing $257,513, or nearly 21 percent of a total expendi- 
ture In 1940 of $1,244,036. In Kern County, property taxes increased $3,029,088 
between 1930 and 1940, and it is estimated that Interstate migration was respon- 
sible for $1,629,577 of this rise. In Yuba County, property taxes were actually 
$17,849 less in 1940 than in 1930. 

Property tax burden of Tennessee farmers, C. B. Aixked and B. J. Luebke 
{Tennessee ma., Agr. Ecan. and Rural SocioL Dept. Monog. JJ/J pp. /F+ 

36, figs. 22). —The typos of taxes paid by farmers are described. The tax burden 
on different classes of property in the State and the equality of the property tax 
assessment ratios between counties, land classes, value classes, size of farm, 
etc., are discussed. 

The percentage that taxes were of the value of farm real estate in 1939 ranged 
from 0.66 in Sullivan to 1.93 in Morgan County. Taxes actually paid per $100 of 
real estate ranged from $0.50 to $4.33 for a group of 92 farms in a sample county. 

Meeting wartime marketing problems {Arkansas Sta. Bui. ^28 {J9Jf2), pp. 
42~45). — Wartime marketing probleiiK are discussed, including the marketing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, peaches, canned tomatoes, and meat animals. 

Efficiency of the transportation of eggs to Connecticut cooperative associ- 
ations, W. J. Hansen and U. G. Brkssleb, Jr. {[Con7iecticut] Storrs Sta. Bui. 
2^/ {I9J/2), pp. So, figs. JO). — In recent year.s, cooperatives have handled more 
than half of the eggs that go through wholesale channels in Connecticut, nearly a 
quarter of a million cases annually. Recommendations are made whereby, 
by pooling loads and in other ways it would be possible to reduce the miles 
traveled in transporting eggs by more than 80 percent. 

Marketing and pricing cliickeiis in Kentucky, J. B. Roberts {Kentucky 8ta. 
Bui. J/33 {19Jf2), pp. 47, figs. 19). — This bulletin discus.ses the types and numbers 
of i)oultry marketed, how the prices for chickens aie established and the effects 
of seasonal marketing on prices, the organization of marketing in country dis- 
tricts, the changes that have taken place in marketing methods, the relationship 
between volume of jjoultry and choice of market outlet, how dealer prices 
and farm prices are established, and the relationship between prices paid by 
different types of buyers. 

Report of the Adiiiiiiistrutor of the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, 1942, R. K. Hendrickson (U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Ayr. Market Admiti. Rpt. 1942, 
pp. SS). — The Administrator di.scusses the wartime mai'keting of farm products, 
lend-lease operations, domestic distribution, transportation, storage, marketing 
reports and statistics, standardization, inspection, marketing studies, and 
regulation. 

Report of the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 1042, 
J. B. Hutson {U. S. Dept. Ayr., Conimod. Credit Corp. Rpt., 1942, pp. 24).-- 
Items discussed include Food for Freedom, Ever-Normal Granary, price supports, 
price ceilings, and foreign purchase programs. 

Seasonal variations of Indiana farm prices, E. L. Butz {hidiana 8ta. Bui. 
469 {1942), pp. S.l, figs. 3.^).— Tables and charts are presented and discussed 
showing for the more important Indiana farm products (1) the index of average 
seasonal variations in prices--“the price in any given month as a percentage of 
the annual average price,” (2) the index of irregularity— “a measure of the 
amount of variation from the average for a given month that may be expected in 
a particular year,” (3) times high or low— ‘The number of times for each month 
in the period being studied that prices were high or low for the year,” (4) monthly 

movement ‘‘the directional movement of prices from month to month,” and (5) 

monthly marketings— ‘‘the percentage of total annual marketings of each com- 
modity that moved from Indiana farms and from United States farms in each 
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month.’* . The prices used are those reported as of the fifteenth of each month by 
the U. S. D. A. Agricultural Marketing .Service. The percentages of products 
marketed were calculated from data from the office of the State agricultural statis- 
tician of Indiana. “The KKvr. period, 1930-39, was used wherever possible In this 
study. In a few cases other periods were used for comparative purposes, and 
in the case of cattle the i)eriod 1926-39 ^ivas used in order to cover one complete 
cattle cycle.” The products covered by the bulletin are hogs, cattle, calves, 
lambs, wool, eggs, chickens, butterfat and milk, wheat, corn, soybeans, oats, hay, 
potatoes, and apples. The methods used in calculating the general Indexes are 
described. 

Coiisuiiiptioii of milk and some other dairy products in metropolitan 
\ew Jersey, E. H. Rinear {New Jersey Stas. Bui. 702 {19^2), pp. 15^ fig. 1 ). — ^A 
total of 1,013 usable family records were obtained in a survey in the spring of 
1941 ill Highland Park, New Brunswick, Newark, and the Oranges. The data 
are analyzed by income ranges of $500. 

It was found that the con.suniption of fresh milk and other dairy products 
is directly related to family income. The consumption of fresh milk tended to 
increase as income increased from $500 to $2,500. The proportion of evaporated 
milk dec-rensed as income increased. The consumption of fresh and evaporated 
milk combined approached the same level in low-income families as in higher 
income families. The consumption <»f butter and cream both Increased with 
income level. The average adult in families without children consumed more 
fresh milk than adults in families with children. In general, growing children 
in the low-income families did not ( onsumc enough milk to maintain satisfactory 
standards of nutrition. “When the c<msumers were questioned regarding the 
de.sirability of quantity discounts and larger store differentials, a large propor- 
tion of those who were in favor of these methods had incomes below $1,5(X). 
Also, they estimated that they wo\ild increase their consumption of fresh milk 
more than any of the other groups.” There has bt*en a steady Increase in the 
consumption of evaporated milk during the ijast 20 yr., and unless new ways 
of distributing fresh milk are developed that will reduce cost to consumers, 
dairymen supplying fresh milk for immediate consumption may find a continued 
decreasing demand for their product. 

Maintaining quality of Oregon late-crop potatoes in retail markets, 
D. B. DkIa)ach {Oregon Sta. Bui. JjftO {J9Jf2), pp. 7). — In cooperation with the 
State Department of Agriculture, a survey and sampling of 1941 crop year 
lK)tatoes was made in 200 retail stores selected at random in Portland, Oreg., and 
the cities of the San Francisco Bay area of California. An attempt was made to 
determine the cause or causes for the deterioration in the quality of the potato 
sample beh)w the grade established at the shii)ping point. 

This bulletin briefly states the findings of the 1941 survey and makes com- 
parisons with those in the first .survey made in 1940 (E. S. R,, 83, p. 121). 
Findings are discussed under the headings of deterioration caused by improper 
handling and merchandising, short-weight containers, size of consumer purchase 
as influenced by prices, and uniform sizes of potatoes in demand. Points to be 
considered in an educational program and rules for the care of potatoes are 
presented. 

Trends in demand for tobaccos of the Southern States, B. S. White, Jr. 

( Kentucky Sta. Bui. (1942), pp. 82, figs. 18). — This is a comprehensive study 
and description of the important factors affeiding the consumption and demand 
for various tobaccos produced in the Southern States. World production, kinds 
of tobacco, and the place of tobacco in the economy of the United States are 
described briefly. Statistical and other data are analyzed and discussed in sections 
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on production, disap|)earancc, and prices; domestic demand and consumption; 
tobacco exports by types and major areas of destination ; some general factors 
affecting exports of United States tobaccos; Government policies affecting tobacco 
industries of foreign countries ; factors affecting the foreign demand for American 
flue-cured tobacco, for fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, and for Burley and 
Maryland tobaccos ; and tobacco exports and the present war. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Wartime migration from the rural Spanish-speaking villages of New 
Mexico, (\ P. Lkjomik (RuraJ SoHoK 7 (//>//^), No, pp. flf/H. 5; 

Span, a bn., p. -Betw(H?n 1939 and September 1942 there has been a de- 

crease of almost half in tlie number of men and boys lo to C5 yr. of age in 24 
Spanisb-si)eaking villages in four New Mexico counties. Some villages have lost 
70 iK*rcent of their male iH)pnlation in tliese age groups. Altogether, between 
one-half and two-thirds of tliesc migrants are in the armed forces, working on 
wartimt‘ defense i)rojects, or engaged in reopened mines and other new work. 
Farmers and ranchers who customarily depend uixm these i3eoplo as a source 
of lal)or supply must now other means of getting much of their work done. 

In quest of free land, A. SciiocK {Rural SorioL, 7 (1942), No. 4, PP- ^31-4^13,* 
Span, abs., pp. — Compulsory military .service in Russia and free 

land in America induced many Uussian-Germans to settle in tlie Dakota Territory. 
Within a few decades they had turned prairies into wheatfields and farms. The 
early sod huts were soon replaced by framt^ houses and huge barns. Their 
community life had all the characteristics of a pioneering group. They were a 
hardy folk. Tlio church and saloon were rival institutions. Some of the early 
trading posts and country stores grew into small towns and villages. In their 
highly homogeneous life the solidarity of the family constituted the basic social 
unit. The home and the church played dominant roles in social control. They 
retained the mores of the Old World and remained unassiinllated until the 
World War of 1914 when cultural fusion began. 

A comparative analysis of the people on new ground farms, plantations, 
and old family farms in the upper Mississippi Delta of Louisiana, H. 1^. Hirr. 
(La. Expt. Sta. and U. S. D. A.). {Rural SocioL, 7 (1942), No. 4t PP> 4^^4-414* 
ftp- 1: Span. ahH„ p. 404 ). — ^The aim of this analysis, which is based on a sample 
of (560 schedules obtained in 1989, is to point out some of the similarities ami 
differences between the recently settlcMl new-ground families and their neighbors 
residing on plantations and on the long-cultivated family-size farms of the upper 
Mississippi Delta of Lo\iisiana. White farmers are in a decided majority on 
the cut-over new ground, but in a minority on both the plantations and old 
family-size farms. The resultant increase of whites may exert a significant 
infiuence on local government. New-ground farms as compared with plantations 
attract young farmers in disproportionately large numbers. The families of 
these young farmers are relatively large atid decidedly more often include 
husband, wife, and children, with and without others. The housing on the new 
ground as compared with that on plantations and the old family farms is most 
Inadequate for both racial groups. The inferior material level of living of the 
white new-ground families is also suggested by their less frequent possession 
of certain material goods. 

Some aspects of cultural conflict and acculturation in southern rural 
Brazil, E. Willkms {Rural Sociol., 7 (1942), No. 4, pp. 375-11S4; Span. aha., p. 

In Brazil there is a deep gap between the urban centers with their de- 
pendent rural areas, and the other rather self-sustaining part of the rural 
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population which early developed a peculiar folk culture under the impact of 
special environmental conditions. Besides industrialization it is chiefly foreign 
immigration which produces cultural clashes between highly organized immigrant 
groups and Brazilian rural folk. The two areas studied are the Ribeira Valley 
in the State of SSo Paulo settled by Japanese, and the Itajahi-Mlrim Valley in 
the State of Santa Catharina settled by German immigrants. Contacts with the 
native rural population lead to cultural conflicts, since social values and social 
organization are strongly opposed in many of their major spheres. The growing 
industrialization process increases the social disorganizatioTi of the native 
workers, but disorganizes also the rural communities established by German 
immigrants. 

At present, the Japanese community is in transition to more individualistic 
patterns of economic organization. Culture conflicts occur chiefly in the educa- 
tional sphere. As a result, traditional controls are breaking down and the 
Japanese patriarchal family is giving place to a more individualized family 
organization. 

Mistakes to be avoided in meeting labor crisis in coming year revealed 
by study, H. W. Roskkllky (Colo. Farm Bui. \ Colorado Sta^], ,1 (J9Jji3), .Vo. 7, 
pp. Jjf-l)). — The major fields in which improvements can be made are (1) more 
effective use of present lal>or supply and (2) development and i>erfection of ways 
of locating, recruiting, training, and using potential reserve labor supply. 

Standard of living: An empirical test of u definition, H. K. CorrA^r and 
A. R. Mangos. (Pa. State Col. and Ohio E.xpt. Sta.). (Rural Social., 7 (19Ii2), 
iVo. Jf, pp. 39i)-JtOS: Span. abf<., p. 390). — This article describes an empirical test 
of the h.vp(»thesis that level of living, social participation, and social adjustment 
are components of a broader concept, standard of living. 

Local leadership in rural communities of Cumberland ('bounty, Tennes- 
see, II. J. Bonsku, R. G. Milk, and C. E. Allrkd (Tcnncftsce Sta., Apr. Fro)}. and 
Rural Social. Dept. Monop. (t9ff2), pp. 0). — The authors con- 

clude that in Cuml)erland County personalities are very often as important as 
issues in deciding the immediate c<uirse of an organization. In some groups 
the strongest leaders at times hold no office. Leaders tended to be older than 
the average of all people and are somewhat better educated than the adult popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Personal influences of individuals were reiJorted most frequently as factors 
helpful to these leaders in their w’ork. Other factors prominently mentioned 
were literature, home training, church and Sunday school, occupational experi- 
ence, special courses in school, and experience in otlier organizations. Of the 
general traits mentioned as desirable in leaders, conformity to the established 
modes of conduct was considered by far the most important. Other traits men- 
tioned were identification with the group interested; lionestly, faithfulness, and 
sincerity; and aggressiveness. Desirable traits less frequently mentioned were 
ability of expression, education, tact, experience, strength, good judgment, and 
the motive for service. I.rf»aders wlio had at some tiim* taught school offered 
more suggestions for developing leaders and coping with community problems 
than did leaders from other occupational groups. The consensus of opinion 
among leaders studied was that leadership has improved somewhat in this area 
in the last 10 years. The main reasons given for Improved leadership were 
higher caliber school teachers and the influence of agricultural and home eco- 
nomics representatives in the county. 

There was a positive relationship between leadership improvement in neigh- 
borhoods and such factors as number of organizations in which leaders held mem- 
bership, occupational experience of leaders, education of leaders above the high 
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wdioul levd, attendance at conferences, type of organizations found in the neigh- 
borhood, and youtlifulness of leaders. 

Community orf^anization and adult education, K. dkS. Brunner {Chapel 
Hill: LJniv. N. C. PrcHHy pp. — This is a report of a r>-yr. experi- 

ment in community organization and development on a county-wide scale in 
Greenville County, S. C. 

The community church as a sociological form in New York, W. A. Ander- 
son and U. Williamson. ((Cornell IJniv.). (RuraJ Roriol., 7 {19^2), Ao. pp. 

Span, abs., p. ^/J). — The nondenominationaJ community church arises 
as a sociological form in new areas of population com.'entration, in ureas of in- 
siitlicient population to support a denominational church, or where negligence 
of denominational churches occurs. The pattern of organization, though not 
uniform, is of the congregationai type. The religious program of such a church 
is practically identical with those of denominational churches, and for leader- 
ship and membership the.'^e churches are dei)endent upon denominational sources. 
As denominational churches develop interdenominational cooperation through 
federated churches, exchange of church fields, and larger i)arishes, this type of 
church may ceast* to arise' as a distinct form. 

The challenge to democracy. — V^llI, The machine and democracy, C. H. 
Norby {Toicn 8ta. RuL P2S, n. ser. i19>i2), pp. 7.M-77,.s' ) .— This is the final article 
of the series (E. S. It., 87, p. 445). The author discusses industrialism and world 
politics and calls attention to (1) the rise of England as the workshop of the 
world and (2) the opportunities and dangers of our part in international politics. 

FOODS— HUMAN NUTRITION 

Outlines of food technology, II. W. von Loeskcke {New York: RrinhoJd Pub. 
Corp., J9'i2, pp. pnH. Hft ). — This book de.scribes brietly the more important 
processes used in tlu» modern food industry. As a guide to more detailed and 
sijecific information pertaining to any parricular field, a list of suggested readings 
is appeiuhnl to tvich chapter. Consideration is given to the tin can and the glass 
container, and the processes outlined pertain to the following: Fruits and their 
products; canning of vegetables; dairy products; meat, meat products, and poul- 
try ; fish and shellfish ; grains and their products; edible fats and oils; sugars and 
starches; nuts; .spices, relishes, essential oils, and extracts; beverages; con- 
fectionery, jams, jellies, preserves, and certified dyes; storage and marketing of 
fruits and vegetables; and preservation of foods by freezing. 

(Food and nutrition investigations at the Arkan.sas Station] {Arkansas 
Sta. Bill. Ji28 {19Jf2), pp. /.9-22) .— This progress report summarizes briefly the 
findings of studies, some of which have been noted previoiLsly, of the carotene 
content of peaches, by H. Reynolds and J. K. Cooper ; the effect of processing on 
the ascorbic acid content of tomato juice, by Reynolds; the digestibility and the 
biological and supplemental values of rice proteins, and the thiamin content of 
rice and rice milling products, by M. C. Kik; and the relationship of thiamin and 
riboflavin deflciencies, by B. Sure. 

ClaHslflcation of foods, and factors for conversion of their packaging 
units to pounds, P. E. Howe, C. S. Pritchett, and G. H. Berryman {Jour. 
Amvr. Dietet. Assor., 18 {1942), No. 7, pp. 4^15-448 ) .—Tables designed for use 
in connection with rapid evaluation of diets are presented to show the common 
units in which foods are purchased, the weight of such units (converted also 
to the uniform basis of pounds), and certain conversion factors. In the tables 
the foods are arranged by classes or groups on th^ basis of similar nutritive 
content or unique contribution to the diet. The classes are as follows : Meats, 
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eggs, milk and milk products, fats (butter), other fats, cereals and grain prod- 
ucts, beans and other legumes (dry), sugars and sirups, leafy green or yellow 
vegetables, tomatoes, citrus fruits, potatoes (Irish), other vegetables, fruits 
(other than citrus), dried fruits, beverages, and miscellaneous. 

“It is therefore possible to obtain a rapid estimate of any diet by determining 
the amounts in pounds per man or 100 men per day of the various classes of 
foods, and then comparing these quantities with an acceptable standard. By 
applying weighted group averages for nutrients to these figures, an approximate 
quantitative estimation of the various nutrients will be obtained. Comparison 
and evaluation will be facilitated if stock records and lists of foods accompany- 
ing menus ar(‘ classified in accordance with this plan.” 

Chemical composition of twenty-two common foods and comparison of 
analytical with calculated values of diets, F. C. Hummfx, M. L. Shepherd, 
IT. Galbraith, II. II. Wuxiams, and 1. G. Macy {Jour. Nwtr., 2Jt (19^2) ^ No. 1, 
pp. Jfl-56). — Average values, based on analyses of 5 (or fewer) to as many as 
27 samples of each of 22 commonly used foods, are reported for the content of 
energy, fat, i\ N, Ca, Mg, Na, K, P, (^1, S, and Fe per 100 gm. of edible portion. 
The determinations showed that individual samples of a given food varied 
from the values reimrted in standard tables. Na and Cl, components of extra- 
cellular fiuid, varied the most widely from the values In standard tables, while 
K, which is an intracelhilar constituent, differed less from previously reported 
values than any other mineral constituent determined. Milk was found to be 
the most constant in mineral composition, but fruits and vegetables varied 
widely. The composition of 11 diets composited from the various foods analyzed 
in this study was estimated from data on the composition of these foods and 
was also determined by actual analysis of the composite. The composite diets 
as analyzed .showed a more constant composition than the components, thereby 
emphasizing the increased accuracy which may be obtained when a large 
amount of a given constituent is contained in the material available for analysis. 
When the analyses of composite diet.s were compared with the dietary figures 
calculated from the literature there was found to be good agreement in the 
content of Mg, K, P, S, cnlorie.s, and fat, while calculated Ca intakes were 
significantly higher than the determined values and Na and intakes were 
decidedly lower. It is ijolnted out that for highest accuracy in dietary studies 
indivhlual forals or the composite diet involved should be analyzed under the 
conditions of the experiment. 

The food value of mushrooms (Agaricus campestris), K. E. Anderson 
and C. R. Fellers. (Mass. Expt. Sta.). {Amrr. Soc. Hort. Sci. Prov., /// (1042). 
pp. i30J-:W4). — Mushrooms of the commercially cultivated species A. eamprstrix, 
examined for vitamin content by methods noted, were found to contain the 
following amounts per 100 gm. : Vitamin A none, thiamin 0.12 mg., riboflavin 
0.n2, ascorbic acid 8.00 mg., vitamin D none, vitamin E none, vitamin K -{--f , 
nicotinic acid 5.85 mg., and pantothenic acid 2.38 mg. K and P salts are re- 
ported to have been the chief constituents of the ash, with no significant 
amounts of Ca but with Cu and Fe present In relatively appreciable amounts. 
When rats received mushrooms as a sole source of protein in their diet, they 
survived a 6-week test period and made a gain in weight equivalent to 30 per- 
cent of that obtained by rats on a casein positive control diet. 

What enriched white bread means to America, J. L. K. Snyder (Rakern 
Digest, 16 (1942), No. 10, pp. 226-228). — ^This address stresses the Importance 
of enriched bread to the consumer and the benefits accruing to the baker. 

Microbiology of meats, L. B. Jensen (Champaign, III.: Qarrard Press, 1942, 
pp. NI+252, [pi JJ, figft. [7]).— -This book deals with the Industrial micro- 
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biology of meat foods, the academic features of bacteriology being introduced 
as they fit into the practical picture. The terminology is that familiar to 
operating men, and the presentation of data is that of practical meat operations, 
i. e., the tiow-sheet method of times, temperatures, substrates, and number of 
species of organisms. The scope of the work is indicated by the chapter 
headings as follows: Introduction and history; some effects of sodium nitrate 
on bacteria In meat ; gaseous fermentation in meat i)roducts by the genus 
Bacillus; bacteriology of green discohn*ations in meats; action of micro- 
organisms on fats; a study of ham souring — ante mortem and post mortem 
studies on the bacteriology of normal tissues of swine; microbiology of beef; 
bacteriology of sausage; microbiology of bacon; ci)ntrol of micro-organisms; 
bacteriology of spices, salt, sugar, paper, and wood; and a summary of food 
poisoning of bacterial origin. The numerous literature citations are given by 
footnote. 

The relation of ultra-violet light and temperature during aging to quality 
of beef, T, .1. A. McIntosh, .T. Sotola, M. Boggs. .1. Rohicrts, i\ C. Proitty, and 
M. K. Ensmingkr {Wiuhinotnn Hta . But 422 { 1942 ), pp. 26 ). — The effect of 
ultraviolet lamps on the microflora of beef was observed in tests endeavoring 
to speed up the aging of beef by the ii.se of highm* temperatures and humidity, 
these c<Mulitions being more (‘conomical and resulting in less discoloration and 
dehydration than the low temiieratures and humidities generally used. Short 
loins of beef were irradiated at distances of 4G cm. for periods of 7 and 14 
days, with daily rotation, at temperatures of 34°-4)0® F. and relative humidities 
of (55 and hO iiercent. The irradiated loins were compared with nonlrradiated 
loins by cutting them into steaks and subjecting them to cooking tests in which 
they were scored on various points. It was found that the use of ultraviolet 
rays of 2,537 a. u. reduced the surface microflora. Under the conditions of the 
experiment, however, excessive bacterial development did not occur even in the 
absence of ultraviolet light, ExiKisure of beef short loins to Sterilamps at 
for 7 and 14 days at about 90 percent r. h. darkened the color, 
imparted a greasy appearance to the tallow, and caused greater shrinkage (3.02- 
5.99 percent) than occurred in loins not exjiosed to the light (1.71-4.90 per- 
cent). Light treatment did not affect total cooking losses (drip and 
evaporation), which varied from 14.4 to 15.0 peu’cent for steaks aged 7 and 
14 days and stored (5 mo. at 0® before cooking. Aging for 7 and 14 days at 34® 
Increased the intensity of flavor in both the light-treated and untreated series 
and reduced the desirability of both cover and kidney fats. 

Increase in rancidity of the fats, as judged by imlatability tests, occurred 
ui)on storage of the loins and steaks at 0° for G mo. ; flavor of the lean and 
quantity and desirability of the juice were relatively nnaffectofl. The ultra- 
violet light had no significant effect o?i tenderness, whereas frozen storage 
for G mo. at 0® had a slight tendering effect on good-quality beef. Vitamin D 
a.ssays by the U. S. P. rat technic indicated that the beef tallow contained 
some vitamin I), and that the concentration was not appn'clably affected by 
exposure of the tallow to ultraviolet light for either 10 sec. or 7 days at a 
distance of 4G cm. 

Effect of various cooking nietliod.H upon subjective qualities and nutri- 
tive values of vegetables, E. V. S. Brinkman, E. G. Haixiday, W. P. Hinmaw, 
and R. J. Hamner (Food. Res., 7 (1942), No. pp. 300-805 ). — The cooking 
utensils chosen Included (1) an enamelware open kettle in which vegetables 
were boiled in a comptiratively large quantity of water, (2) two types of 
aluminum ‘‘waterless” cookers permitting the conking of vegetables in their 
own juices or in a very small quantity of water, and (3) a small aluminum 
pressure saucepan in which vegetables were cooked in steam at 15 lb. pressure. 
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Vegetables, Including carrots, green beans, peas, asparagus, spinach, green 
cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower, and turnips, were cooked according to standard 
procedures or directions accompanying the cookers, after which they were 
scored and analyzed to determine the relative effectiveness of the various 
cooking procedures in retaining color, flavor, texture, odor, and nutritive 
constiments (('a, P, and ascorbic acid) of the vegetables. The (piality scores 
indicated that no general conclusion could be drawn that would apply to all 
vegeUibles cooked in any one type of utensil. The small pressure saucepan 
appeared to he as satisfactory as the oihui kettle for cooking carrots, turnips, 
and all green vegetables except asparagus, which was inferior in color and 
flavor when cooked in the pressure saucepan; peas thus cooked weiv superior 
in color. The pressure saucepan, however, seemed to he less desirable for 
cabbage, broccoli, and cauIiflo\ver. The waterless cookers produced satis- 
factory products only with carrots and green beans cut in strips. Calcium 
retentions in all methods for all vegetables ranged from 87 to 121 i)ercent, with 
no one method highest in all cases; the increases in Ca occurred in beans and 
peas because of their absorption of Ca from the cooking water, which con- 
tained as much as 30 p. p. in. Phosphorus retentions by all methods of cooking 
varied from 00 to 92 percent and ascorbic acid retentions from 40 to 70 percent. 
Again no one method was .superior for all vegetables, but on an average the 
pressure saucepan had a slight advantage over the other methods. 

Preservation of fruits and vegetables by freezing, (1. A. Fitj\(;er. (Knns. 
Expt. Sta.). (/u/a.s. State Hort. Soc. Bicn. Rpt., pp. 27-30).— 

This paper, based on unpublished data from the department of horticulture and 
publi.shed work from many sources, presents information on problems connected 
with the preservation of foods by freezing. Factors considered are suitable 
kinds and varieties of fruits and vegetables, containers, suitable i)acking methods, 
freezing temperatures, storage facilities, and uses of frozen i)roducts. 

Chemical, histological, and palatability changes in pork during freezing 
and storage in the frozen state, C. L. Shrewsbury, L. W. IIornk, W. Q. 
Rraun, R. Jorda.n. O. Mtli.ioan, C. M. Vkstal, and N. F. Weitkamp (fndiana 
Sta. Bid. 472 {1U)2). pp. 3(i, ftps. (i ). — Pork hdn roasts and chops fnun firm and 
soft carcasses were frozen in a Birdseye multiple froster at — 2t>° F. and were 
stored at —6.3°, —8.4°, and —8.2° for tliree experiments, respectively. Findings 
concerning tin* changes in the pork during freezing and during storage for 
periods up to 16 mo. are discussed and are summarized as follows: 

“Ammonia nitrogen of the lean tissue incroased to a maximum at 6 months’ 
storage and then decreased but did not reach a value indicative of spoilage. 
The pH values of the lean tissue probably did not change significantly during 
the period of observation. Desiccation of the lean tissue due to loss of moisture 
was slight. Peroxides, free acidity deveh^pment, refractive index, iodine values, 
saponification numbers, and titer values of the fatty tissue showed no important 
changes within the intervals studied that would indicate rancidity development 
or chemical decomposition of the fat during freezing and subsequent storage. 
Antioxidants of the fat decrea.sed during the term of the experiments. The 
intensity of the factors of palataiiiJity were not affected to any important 
degree by freezing, or storage after freezing up to 12 or 16 mo. Desirability 
of flavor of fat scores sliowed a trend toward less desirability for storage 
periods of the frozen samples of 8 mo. or longer. Desirability of flavor of lean 
scores showed a slight downward trend with increased length of storage period. 

“A highly significant correlation was found between the palatability com- 
mittee scores for tenderness and the tensile strength values of the roasts as 
determined by the shear machine. There was no definite effect on tenderness 
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of roasts or chops that could \)e related to freezing or storage. Freezing and 
storage after freezing had no marked effect upon the cooking losses of the roasts 
and chops used in this study. Fresh muscle tissue appeared relatively normal 
in structure, although shrinkage in various degrees was noted and was manifest 
by a separtition of the sarcoplasm from the endomysiiim. Under the conditions 
of freezing ( 2d°) both intra- and extracellular freezing damage of the 

tissue was observed. Tissue stored frozen for periods of 4, 8, 12, and 16 mo. 
appeared similar to frozen unstored tissue with respect to damage from intra- 
cellular freezing. Damage of the tissue during storage was of a progressive 
nature. Adipost* tissue gave no evidence of damage during freezing or subse- 
(pient storage in the frozen state. The chemical, palatability, and histological 
studies showed that pork frtiin firm and soft carcasses bad similar keeping 
qualities. The combined studies demonstrate that pork frozen and stored under 
the conditions of these exi>eriments was in a very satisfactory condition at the 
end of 1 yr. and was edible at the end of 16 mo.” 

Effect of fast-freezing upon bacterial flora of iiiackercl, J. S. Kiskr and 
T. I). Beckwith. (Univ. (Uilif. et aJ.). (Food Rea., 7 {1042), No. 4, pp. 255- 
259). ~ “The bacterial flora of the muscle and intestinal contents of mackerel is 
1 educed sharply by freezing and storage at —28“ C. for 10 days. Freezing 
and storjige for 4cS hr. at —28'^ ])rodnced a greater decrease in numbers in sus- 
jiensions of bacteria isolated from mackeral tlian did a similar freezing and 
storage iieriod at 20“. Freezing and storage at —20° for 15 days resulted in 
an approximate l()0-iH*rcent decrease in suspensions of AchromoOacter sp. used, 
i)ut the inicrococd withstood the low temperature much better.” 

Home canning of fishery products, N. D. Jarvis and J. F. PUxXcochar (U. 8 . 
Dept, /a/,, Fiah and Wildlife 8 er(\, Votiaerv. Bui. 28 {1042), pp. figa. 3 ). — 

This bulletin, superseding Investigational Report No. 34, revised (E. S. U., 86, 
p. 414), presents detailed information to assist homemakers to can difiicult 
lishery products safely and economically. (Consideration is given to the prin- 
cipl(‘S involved in canning sea foods, to ecpiipment requirements, canning pro- 
cedure, and rivommended canning metiiods for specific lish and shelifi.sh. Or- 
tain fishery products unsuitable for canning are noted, and a word of caution 
is given concerning tasting for suspected siioilage. 

Dehydration of foods In war-time, W. V^. Critess. (Calif. Expt. Sta.). 
{Fruii Prod. dour, and Amcr. Muegar Indua., 22 {IO 42 ), No. 4 , pp. 105-107, 118, 
fig. 1). — This paper considers very briefly the advantages of dehydration, the 
need for dc'hydrated foods, and certain principles and problems involved in dehy- 
dration. A nuinlier of agencies now carrying on n*search on dehydration problems 
are noted. 

Texas begins dehydrated food research, S. H. Yaknell. (Tex. Expt. Sta.). 
{(Janner, 06 {1943), No. 6, pp. J.M')) — i'his is a brief statement of the scope of 
work being done by the station on the dehyilration of Texas-grown vegetables. 
Preliminary drying tests with cabbage, carrots, potatoes, mustard greens, onions, 
snap beans, and spinach indicated that attractive products of good quality can 
be obtained. Beets and rutabagas are also to be tested. The products are being 
tested not only for quality but for vitamin content as well. 

Preserving nutritive value in drying food is goal of project; dehydrator 
plan given, W. K. Pyke and R. Barminoton {Colo. Farm Bui. [Colorado Sta.], 
4 {IO 42 ), No. 4 j pp- 10-1 U figs. 2).— The compact highly satisfactory dehydrator 
built at the station is of the tunnel type modified to fit into a portable cabinet 
and equipped with a gas heater of the direct radiation type. Cherries, potatoes, 
corn, beans, pepiR^rs, beets, and carrots have been satisfactorily dehydrated, and 
carotene analyses of the carrots showed that the dehydrated product contained 
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tlian 2,600 ptg* of carotene per gram, in comparison ^ ith "» /ig. per gram 
b| freeh carrots. 

Deh/dratlon of olives, W. V. Chukss an<l H. F. Fbiak. (Unlv. Calif.). 
(fruit Prod, Jour, and Amer, Vinegar Indus,, 12 (19^2), No, 4f PP- t16, 12i ), — 
On the basis of certain recent investigations, it is recommended tentatively that 
dead ripe Mission and Manzanillo olives be treated one-half to three-fourths to 
the pit with lye, rinsed in water, soaked in brine, and dehydrated to leas than 10 
percent moisture. The aim is to give a product which can be reconstituted quickly 
In boiling water to give a relish, or which can be used directly in cookery as a 
flavoring. 

Dried vegetables are made into “bricks” freed from air in new packag- 
ing process to insure color, flavor, and nutritive value (Farm Res. [New York 
State 8ta,\, 9 (1943), No. 1, p, 11 ). — Dried carrots, beets, cabbage, sauerkraut, 
and other products are subjected to tremendous pressue to reduce the materials 
to small bricks practically free from air. The effectiveness of various packaging 
materials in protecting these bricks against sp(>ilage under such simulations of 
tropical conditions as holding the packages in tanks of water or storing them at 
a temperature of 100® F. and at a humidity of 85 iK‘rcent is being tested 
bacteriologieally, by determining loss of vitamin content, and by other means. 
The gasprooflng qualities of the packaging inn ter ids are also being studied. 

An analytical study of cucumbers and cucumber pickles, L. J. Camillo. 
C. A. Hoppebt, and F. \V. Fabian. (Mich. Expt. Sta.). (Food Res., 1 (7.9).^), 
No. 5, pp, 339-352; abs. in Mich. Sta, Quart. BuL, 25 (1943), No. J, pp. 212- 
273 ), — Determinations of proximate constituents, minerals (Ca, P, Fe, and Cu), 
and vitamins (A, thiamin, riboflavin, asc*orbic acid, and D) were made by methods 
noted in fresh cucumbers and various types of pickles made from them by commer- 
cial processes. Total solids in all varieties of pickles were higher than in the 
cucumbers from which they were made, this increase being particularly pronounced 
In sweet pickles and bread-and-butter pickles, due to materials added in the course 
of manufacture. Protein, Ca, and P values for pickles showed a decrease as 
compared with the fresh cucumbers, and in the fermented pickles (genuine dill 
and salt-stock pickles) reducing sugars were removed during the first 4 days of 
fermentation. The carotene content of pickles, as determined by the method of 
Peterson et al. (E. S. R., 8.5, p. 583) or of Petering et al. (B. S. B., 83, p. 438), was 
higher than in the fresh cucumbers in which values calculated to International 
Units ranged from 166 to 290 per 100 gm. ; the increase in values ranged from 23 
percent in pasteurized dill pickles to 261 ijercent in salt-stock pickles. In the fresh 
encumbers, ascorbic acid, expressed as International Units per 100 gm., ranged from 
234 to 293, and the amounts of thiamin and riboflavin were low. The amounts of 
these water-soluble vitamins decreased in the jdckles, the decrease amounting to 
from 33 to 87 i)ercent in dill pickles, from 12.5 to 40 percent in pasteurized dill 
or bread-and-butter pickles, and from 75 to 86 i)ercent in salt-stock pickles. A 
determination of the biological value of the carotene fraction extracted from a 
sample of spiced pickles indicated a value of 80 percent of the color value expressed 
as )9-carotene. The carotene content of the various kinds of commercial pickles 
obtained from manufacturers from different parts of the country varied from 
20.4 to 108.2 pg. per 100 gm. (27.2-137.6 I. U.), while the ascorbic acid, determined 
by the method of Moore and Ely (E. S. R., 86, p. 586), ranged from 62 to 236 I. U 
per 100 gm. 

The fate of enzymes in processed foods, A. K. Baixs. (U. 8. D. A.). (Frtfit 
Prod, Jour, and Amer. Vinegar Indus., 22 (1942), No. 2, pp, 36-39),— Thia paper 
presents some of the useful Information available on the fate in food processing 
of enzymes responsible for deterioration and decay. Oas storage, low-tempera- 
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ture . Lorage, drying and heat, or combinations of these, destroy enzymes. In 
pracl ice, therefore, tissues must be blanched. The blanching must be relatively 
thorough, or else subsequent storage must be relatively cold or very dry. Heat- 
ing, in this case blanching, inactivates the enzyme through action on its protein 
component, which is denatured by the heat. This denaturation is not always 
permanent, and the protein may revert on c<K>llng to its native state; this occurs 
especially if the heating is brief, followed by rapid cooling and storage in a 
medium of favorable pH. To pre\ent this protein reversion, i. e., to prevent 
enzymes from reappearing later on, the blanching njiist be done for a sufficient 
length of time, since long heating is more destructive of the enzyme proteins 
than brief high temperatures. Experience with l)lanche<l products in food in- 
dustries indicates that certain enzyiia^ of this group are capable of causing dis- 
coloration and off-flavors. The substances i-esponsible for these effects are often 
intermediate products formed in the course of a series of enzyme reactions; 
when the chain of reactions is interriipfed by destruction of one of the enzymes, 
the intermediate product may accumulale rather than GOa or H 2 O, the end 
products of the reaction. In food processing it is desirable to test for the sur- 
vival of typical enzymes. 'I'ho indicator enzyme chosen must lend itself to easy 
testing, must not be too easily destroyed by heat, and should be known to recover 
some of its activity on cooling; the tost should bo roughly quantitative to enable 
setting up a graded scale of enzyme inactivation. Phosphatase for milk and 
peroxidase for some fruits and most v(‘getahles are enzymes meeting these con- 
ditions. Total destriKftion of the enzymes in a food is usually not practical or 
necessary, but subsequent storage cotiditions must be at temperatures and humidi- 
ties low enough to slow down the residual enzyme action to the point where 
the product keeps satisfactorily. 

Better food for our children, A. P. Moboan {Hygeia [Chicago], 20 {19/f2), 
A"o. 11, pp, 871). — This article indicates briefly some of the steps that have 

been taken toward improvement of the nutrition of pupils through the school 
lunch program and estimation of nutritional status in the course of physical 
examination, and suggests that the educational attack on the problem is through 
the schools with the educational process including not only the pupils but also 
parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, dentists, principals, and school boards. 

Nutrition and chemical growth in cliildliood. — I, Kvalnation, I. G. Macy 
(lipring field. III.: CharlcH C. Thomas, 1942, vol. I, pp. XXiy-\-4S2, figs. [87]).— 
The work of the author and her associates, conducted over a period of 20 yr. In 
connection with investigations of the processes of human growth and main- 
tenance, are ass(*inbled from many published sources and evaluated for presenta- 
tion in this monograph. A second volume, Interpretation, is projected. The 
organization of material Is indicated by the chapter headings as follows: Gen- 
eral considerations in metabolic balance studies, organization of an extensive 
metabolic investigation, satisfying appetite and meeting recommended dietary 
allowances, some physiological aspects of digestion and excretion, some chemical 
aspects of digestion and excretion, energy metabolism in childhood, metabolic 
balances, hematocheniical studies, and methods. 

The earlier Investigations dealt with the phenomena of the reproductive cycle, 
the mineral metabolism of mothers during various stages of pregnancy and 
lactation, and the composition and secretion of human milk. The metabolism 
of normal women was also studied. The more recent work, dealing with nutrition 
and chemical growth in childhood. Included study of the intake and excretion 
of 18 chemical substances by normal children, supplemented with pediatric, 
anatomic, psychometric, physiologic, anthropometric, roentgenologic, and chemi- 
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cal observations. Technics for efficient and economical conduct of investlgutions 
of human subjects, accurate chemical and physicochemical methods, simple relia- 
ble methods of recording voluminous data, and improved methods available for 
handling and interpreting the values obtained by experimental procedures were 
developed in the course of the investigations. 

Dietetics for the clinician, M. A. Bridges (Philadelphia: Lea d Fehiger, 
imii i, ed., rev., pp. 960, [figs. 6]).— Id the present edition (B. S. R., 70, p. 
868) revisions In the first part, which deals with general information. Include 
the introduction of a lengthy discussion of acid-base factors in nutrition, and 
an extensive change in the vitamin section, which presents an account of certain 
historically significant developments; a practical working basis of this phase 
of nutrition; and a glossary of vitamin terms giving condensed information. In 
the second part, dealing with the dietary management of diseases, one of the 
most conspicuous changes is the substitution of typical diets for the sample 
menus heretofore used. These typical diets are all based on the standard normal 
from which they deviate as little as possible. Part 3, pediatrics, has been omitted 
from the present edition. Some material on the management of diseases of 
children, but noneon normal infant fee<ling, is Included in part 2. 

Calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen metabolism of young college women, 
H. McKay, M. B. Patton, M. A. Ohlson, M. S. Pitiman, R. M. liEVEuxoN, A. G. 
Marsh, G. Stearns, and G. Cox. (Ohio, Nebr., Iowa, Kans., and N. V. Kxpt. 
Stas, et al.). (Jour. Nutr., (194^), No, 4, pp. S67-3S4, figs. 3 ). — This report, 
presented as paper No. 15 of the regional project of the North Central States 
relating to the nutritional status of college women, deals with Ca, P, and N 
intakes and retentions of (1) 124 college women ^from four States (Ohio, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas) on their customary self-chosen diets; (2) an indi- 
vidual for forty-four 5-day periods at intervals during her nineteenth through 
her twenty-second year; and (3) a group of 9 young women eating controlled 
basal diets supplemented daily with 1, 2, or 3 cups of milk, respectively. The 
• results showed that place, age, and weight differences were not significant for 
the 124 subjects, and that intake was significantly related to retention. Mean 
daily retention varied among individuals on similar intakes. Figures of 
regression of balance upon intake showed that mean daily intakes of 0.8 gm. 
Ca, 1 gm. P, and 9 gra. N, respectively, were required for etiullibrium in the 
groups of 124 and 9 subjects. With intakes of Ca less than 0.8 gm., only 43 
percent of those on self-chosen diets showed a storage of this element as com- 
pared with 70 percent of those on the controlled diet; similarly, at Ca Intakes 
above 0.8 gm., 70 and 82 percent of these two groups stored Ca, with correspond- 
ing retentions of 0.055 and 0.070 gm. This superior retention associated with 
type of diet (self-chosen v. controlled with milk supplement) was also evidenced 
to some extent in the case of P retention. There was no evidence of better utili- 
zation of N by tho.se on controlled diets than by those on the self-chosen diets. 
The one subject studied intensively required 1.1 gm. Ca, 1 gm. P, and 8 gm. N 
for equilibrium, these amounts being higher than the mean figures for the 
group average. 

The response of the young women in these several groups suggests the desir- 
ability of a generous Ca allowance; the 1-gm. allowance recommended by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council for girls of 
from 16 to 20 yr. is considered desirable for this older age group of from 17 
to 24 yr. Since the Ca, P, and N retention relationship for the large group was 
similar to the relationship commonly accepted whereas that for the single indi- 
vidual was not, it is considered that a short-time study of a large group is 
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more desirable than the Intensive study of one individual in estimating popu- 
latlon needs. 

Length of the observation period as a factor in variability in calcium 
retentions, H. McKay, M. B. Patton, G. Cox, M. A. Ohlson, M. S. Pittman, 
It. M. Levebton, a. G. Mabbh, and G. Steabns. (Ohio, Nebr., Iowa, Kans., and 
N. 0. Stas, et al.). (Jour. Home Econ., $4 (1942), No. 9, pp. 6VJ-G81) .—This 
report, based on the data obtained in the study noted above, is listed as paper No. 
14 of the regional project noted above. The Ca intake and retention data of the 
young college women on their customary self-chosen diets were studied for 
variance due to differences in length of observation period. An analysis of 
variance and covariance was made by the method of Snedecor, and the mean 
square of retention, when adjusted by means of regression to a mean intake, 
was used as the measure of variance. The P test was used to ilettM inine signifi- 
cance of differences in mean squares. For 109 of the individuals, for whom 
there were 180 studies, the variance was significantly less in either 7- or 10-day 
observation periods than in the 5-day periods. The difference between the 7- 
and 10-day periods was not significant, so that of the three periods the 7-day 
period is considered the most practical. 

The mechanism of the effect of calcium salts on the .succinoxidase sys- 
tem, K. P. Swingle, A. E. Axelrod, and C. A. Elvehjem. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Biol. Chem.. I4S (1942), No. 2, pp. 581-591 ). — Evidence is presented in 
support of the hypothesis that “calcium stimulates the succinoxidase system by 
activating the cozymaso nucleotidas(» present in the tissue so that cozymase is 
destroyed and cannot function in the dehydrogenation of malate to oxalacetate, 
which is strongly inhibitory to the succinoxidase system.” 

Trace elements in foods, 11. O. Calveby (Food Res., 7 (1942), No. 4, PP- '^13- 
$31 ). — This address before tlie y\merican Public Health Association in October 
1941 is based on a review^ of the literature and is concerned with the occurrence, 
nutritional value, and toxicity of a number of elements occurring in small 
quantities in foods. Those includ(‘d the nutritive trace elements (>), Cu, Fe, 
I, Mn, and Zn ; noniiutritive, nontoxic trace elenieuts, Al, Be, B, Cr, Si, Sr, Sn, Ti, 
and Nl; and noniiutritive, toxic trace elements, Ag, Bi, Cd, F. Hg, Pb, As, Sb, 
Ba, Br, Se, Te, Mo, V, and Tl. It is pointed out that Cs, Co, Go, Au, La, Li, 
Rb, Th, and Zr have been reported present, but sufticient quantitative data are 
not available, their nutritional significance is not established, and their 
toxicology has not been thoroughly investigated. It is also noted that although 
physiological significance has been ascribed to As, Al, Ba, Br, F, Nl, Rb, and Si, 
entirely satisfactory demonstration of their essential nature to higher animals 
has not yet been accomplished except p#^»ssibly in the case of F. 

Molybdenum in the nutrition of the rat, .1. D. Tf.kesi, C. A. Elveii.jkm, 
and E. B. Habt. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 137 (1942), No. 3, 
pp^ 504-5O8 ). — The Mo determination carried out on the ashed samples involved 
the extraction of the orange thiocyanate complex with ether under conditions 
for maximum color development, followed by color measurement in an Evelyn 
colorimeter, making use of a special 470 mp filter. Samples of cow’s milk aver- 
aged 47.5 gg. of Mo per liter (range 40-58 pg.), while goat’s milk averaged only 
13.*5 ^g. (range 11-16 ^g.). The Mo content of the body of rats was found to 
be low when the rats were fed goat’s milk alone ; when this milk was supple- 
mented with Mo (as sodium molybdate) there was some increase in the rat 
content of this element, but the Increase was so slight as to indicate very poor 
absorption of Mo by the rat. “About 0.5 gg. of Mo per day was taken in by a 
growing rat on a basal ration of goat’s milk mine* allzed with Cu, Fe, and Mn. 
Since supplementing this ration with Mo did not accelerate the growth rate, it 
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can be concluded that if Mo is needed by the growing rat, then 0.6 ^g. per day 
satisfies this requirement.” 

The influence of aluminum sulfate and aluminum hydroxide upon the 
absorption of dietary phosphorus by the rat, H. R. Street {Jour. Nutr., 24 
(1942), No. 2, pp. 711-119). — The experiments described were designed to study 
the influence of niuininum on the utilization of phosphorus in growing rats as 
evidenced by their growth on a synthetic basal diet low in phosphorus (0.036- 
0.042 percent) hut otherwise adequate, and variously supplemented with phos- 
phate or with both phosphate and aluniiiium sulfate or hydroxide in definite 
atomic proportions of aluminum to phosphorus. When the aluminum was In the 
soluble form as aluminum sulfate and was fed in amounts chemically equivalent 
to the phosphorus in the ration, there was almost complete failure of growth, 
indicating that most of the phosphorus in the ration was rendered unavailable. 
Increasing the phosphorus to 0.(50 percent so that the atomic ratio to aluminum 
was 5 : 2 permitted optimum growth, however, as judged by comparison with 
the growth responses of control rats receiving this level of phosphorus and no 
aluminum. On the other hand, when aluminum hydroxide was fed at levels 
representing 1 : 1, 2 : 3, or 2 : 1 atomic ratios with phosphorus, the growth resj)onse 
of these gi'oups as compared with that of others on comparable phosphorus 
levels but without aluminum suggested that only one-third to one-fourth of the 
aluminum was converted to a form reacting with phosphorus. 

' The effect of sulfaguanidine on rat growth and plasma prothrombin, 
S. Black, K. S. Overman, C. A. Klvkh.ikm, and K. P. Link. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). 
(Jour. Biol. Chi'Oi.. (1042), No. 1. pp. 137-t4S). — Sulfaguanidine, an effective 
bacteriostatic agent for intestinal organisms, was used in a purified synthetic 
ration found adequate for growth and maintenance of a normal blood picture 
in rats. The sulfaguanidine reduce<l the growth rate of the young rats, and this 
effect was accompanied by a state of hypoprothrombincmia as measured by the 
prothrombin time of a diluted blood plasma. The latter effect of the sulfa- 
guanidine was attributed to its inhibition of synthesis of vitamin K by the 
Intestinal flora of the rat. p-Amlnobenzolc acid and a distinct factor in liver 
extract (found in a norite eluate fraction) counteracted both effects of sulfa- 
guanidine. Vitamin K counteracted the prothrombin effect only. The mech- 
anism of action of sulfaguanidine and its antagonists in the rat Is discussed, 
and the possible bearing of these findings on sulfonamide therapy is indicated. 

Studies on hemorrhagic anemia in dogs, J. M. McKibbin, A. K. Schaefer, 
C. A. ELVEn.TP:M, and E. B. Hart. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., 145 
(1942), No. 1, pp. 107-122, fig. 1). — ^Adult dogs on a whole milk ration were 
rendered anemic by severe bleeding and were then observed for their blood 
regeneration response under the influence of various additions to the ration. 
They failed to respond to Fe and Cu when high levels of Co were added to the 
whole milk, but rapid regeneration occurred when this ration was further sup- 
plemented with whole dried liver or liver extracts. The activity of the liver 
was not wholly replaced by synthetic B vitamins, bile salts, cysteine, uropterin 
concentrates, and high levels of ferrous Fe when fed individually, but blood 
regeneration comparable to that produced by liver preparations was observed 
when the above supplements were fed together. Dogs receiving a highly puri- 
fied ration (consisting of sucrose, casein, cottonseed oil, cod-liver oil, and a salt 
mixture), supplemented only with synthetic vitamins (thiamin, riboflavin, nico- 
tinic acid, pyridoxin, pantothenic acid, and choline), retained their ability to 
regenerate a normal blood stream after severe bleeding for many months. This 
regeneration was complete in 2 weeks. 

Recent advances In our knowledge of the vitamins, C. A. Elveh.tem. (Univ. 
Wis.). (8ci. Mo., 56 (1943), No. 2, pp. 99-104).— 'A brief suiwey. 
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Vitamin, protein, calcium, iron, and calorie yield of vegetables per acre 
and per acre man-hour, J. H. MacGiUiIVRay, C. G. Hanna, and P. A. Minoes. 
( Univ. Calif. ) . {Amcr. 8oa. Hart. Hvi. Proc., J^l ( PJJiZ) , pp. 203-297). — ^Essentially 
noted from another source (E. S. R., 88, p. 546). 

The carotene content of sweet potatoes, H. L. Cocuhan. (Ga. Expt. Sta.). 
(Amer, Soo.' Hart. 8ci. Vroc., (15^^), pp. 25,9-267/). — This review article 
quotes data from the sources cited, and considers such phases as the effect of 
storage and of breeding on the carotene content and the stability of carotene 
and vitamin A in sweetpotatoes. 

©ber eine ncue Quelle dcs Kui*otins (Provitamin A) [A new source of 
carotene], L. J. Gomoljako {Compt. Rend. (Dok.) Acad. 8ri. V. 8. 8. R., n. ser., 
32 (1941), No. 2, pp. 142 - 1 43). —Fruits of the golden currant (Rihes niirtum), 
ns grown in various European botanical gardens and including two seedlings 
grown from seed obtained from North America, were studied for their suitability 
as food and their chemical coniposition. Of the 15 samples investigated, 9 
appeared satisfactory from the standpoint of flavor and odor, and these upon 
analysis gave the following range of values: Dry matter, 14.2-23.0 percent; 
ascorbic acid, 32.5-58.4 mg. percent; carotene 1.8-5.2 mg. percent; sugar, 5.5-12.9 
percent ; and acidity as malic, 0.9-1 .5 percent. Corresponding viilues for a single 
sample of wild fruit, R. aurcuin [diacanthvm] were 18.0, 21.1, 0.6, 12.0, and 1.1. 

The mobilization by alcohols of vitamin A from its stores in the tissues, 
S. W. Clausen, W. S. Baum, A. B. McCoord, J. 0. Kydken, and B. B. Breese 
(Jour. Nutr., 24 (1042), No. /, pp. 1-14) • — Earlier work on the mobilization of 
vitamin A from its stores in the tissues of dogs liy ethyl alcohol (B. S. R., 84, p. 
702) has been extended to methyl, propyl, and isopropyl alcohols with similar 
lesults, there b(dng in all cases a marked increase in the vitamin A concen- 
ti’ation in the blood serum whatever the mode of administration of the alcohol. 
The effect was attributed to the mobilization of the vitamin from its storage 
places, such as the liver and fat depots, rather than to increased absorptiofj from 
the gastrointestinal tract. Nearly all of the mobilized vitamin A and the greater 
part of the vitamin in the tissues was found to be in the form of the ester but 
with a small portion of the free vitamin. It is suggested that vitamin A must 
be in the free form to be utilized by the tissues, hut that it is stored as the ester. 

Tocopherol and the stability of carotene, F. W. Quackenbusii, R. P. Cox, 
and H. Steenbock. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Biol. Chem., 145 (1042), No. 1, 
pp. 169-177). — Carotene supplements of 5 pg. per day, fed in ethyl linolate, failed 
to produce growth in young rats deficient in vitamin A, but when fed in soybean 
oil or fn the distillate obtained by molecular distillation this oil growth 
resulted. The protective factor was apparently tocopherol, since equivalent 
amounts of synthetic a-tocopherol and soybean tocopherol i)r()dnced a similar 
response. a-Tocopherol was exectlve at concentrations of 0.01-0.03 percent 
(2-6 gg. dally). Vitamin Ki, pyrogallol, catechol, and hydroquinone, also tested 
as substances that would inhibit the oxidative destruction of carotene, failed 
to promote growth when added at a level of 0.02 percent. Hydroquinone, how- 
ever, gave a good response at 1 pei’cent. a-Tocopherol and hydroquinone, when 
teste<l in vitro, were equally effective antioxidants for carotene in linolate. Wa- 
ter extraction of the carotene-1 inolate solutions containing hydroquinone or 
tocopherol destroyed the effectiveness of hydroquinone but not of tocopherol. 
It is suggested that the low protective power of hydroquinone in the animal 
tests was probably due to its extraction from the liplde phase in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Hydroquinone was found to stabilize the tocopherol as well 
as the carotene in vitro, thus sparing the tocopherol for the protection of caro- 
tene In the tract. It is considered, in the light of these tests, that the problem 
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Of instability of carotono in oil solutions exposed to oxygen can be solved by 
the use of lipophilic antioxidants such as tocopherols. 

The effect of 'dehydration upon the vitamin A content of eggs, S. M. Hauoe 
and F. P. Zscheile. (Ind. Expt. Sta.). (Science^ 96 (1942), No. 2502, p. 536).— 
Paired lots of fresh, homogenized, liquid eggs and dried eggs collected at a com- 
mercial plant which employed a Mojonnier spray drier were saponified and 
extracted with ether and tlieri subjected to spectroscopic examination. Deter- 
minations of absorption, made at ;i,240 a. u. to indicate changes in vitamin A 
and at 4,370 a. u. to indicate changes in total carotenoid content, gave char- 
acteristic absorption curves of the fresh and dried eggs that were identical in 
the visible region and very similar in the ultraviolet. The. drying process 
caused losses of carotenoid and vitamin A that were comparable to sampling 
errors and amounted to about 2 and 5 percent, respectively. Losses during stor- 
age of both liquid and dried eggs at —18° C. for 14 weeks were no greater than 
those caused by drying. Biological assays of the homogcuiized and the dried 
eggs showed that little or no deterioration of the vitamin A took place in the 
dehydration, and that the samples on a moisture-free basis had vitamin A poten- 
cies of about 44 International Units per gram. 

Vitamin B complex content of beers, ales, anti malt tonics, S. Laufer, 
R. ScHWABz, and L. Laufer (Food Res.^ 7 (1942), No. pp. 306S08). — Three 
different brands of beer, three of ale, and three of malt tonic, assayed by micro- 
biological methods for vai’ious members of the B coinidex, were found to contain, 
respectively, per 100 cc. 1.47-4,02 (average 2.7), 1.11-8.19 (4.1), and 0.0(M8.60 
(18.6) Mg. of thiamin; 22.7-^3.0 (average 27.0), 30.4-38.0 (33.5), and 38.7-57.3 
(48.4) Mg« of riboflavin; 0.783-0.868 (average 0.817), 0.694-0.891 (0.817), and 
1.040-1.790 (1.49) mg. of nicotinic acid; and 85-120 (average 102), 90-100 (94), 
and 100-133 (121) gg. of pantothenic acid. The low thiamin content is con- 
sidered as probably due to absorption of thiamin by the yeast in the course of 
fermentation. 

Studies on the succinoxidase system of rat liver in riboflavin deficiency, 
A. K Axfxbod, K. F. Swingle, and C. A. Elveujem. (Wis. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 145 (1942), No. 1, pp. 297-307). — Determinations of succinoxidase in 
rat livers, by the modified method of Axelrod et al. witli and without the ad- 
dition of Al as Aids to the flask, Indicated that Al had no effect on the 
succinoxidase system either in the presence or absence of added Ca. Analyses 
of various components of the succinoxidase system of rat liver in riboflavin 
deficiency showed that the cytochrome oxidase component was present in large 
excess. Al and cytochrome oxidase were thus eliminated as factors of the 
succinoxidase system which might be affected in riboflavin deficiency and thus 
complicate the assay for succinic dehydrogenase. Cytochrome c and the enzyme 
systems involved in the destruction of coenzyme I were not diminished in ribo- 
flavin deficiency. The succinoxidase activity of rat livers per unit of dry 
weight, as measured by O 2 consumption for the complete succinoxidase system, 
were increased in chronic; starvation, while the total succinoxidase activity of 
the total liver was not affe<*ted. The succinoxidase activity of the rat liver 
was not diminished in biotin and pantothenic acid deficiency. The data pre- 
sented in this and a previous experiment (E. S. R., 87, p. 894) indicated that 
one or more components of the succinoxidase system other than cytochrome 
c, cyjpchrome oxidase, Ca, or Al are diminished in riboflavin deficiency, and it was 
dedulid from these results that the component or components affected in the 
ribofl^tn deficiency were flavoprotelns. 

Th^ttdamine and riboflavin contents of citrus fruits, M. I. Bailey and 
A. TO^'Thomas (Jour. Nutr., 24 (1942), No. 1, pp. 85-92). — The fruit samples 
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rttialyzed in this study were Floritla-grown and represented one-fifth of th«} 
number of fruit in the standard box as purchased in New York City during 
the season of 1939-40. Analyses were carried out on the juice, expressed by 
pressure rather than by reaming and clarified by sedimentation. Thiamin was 
determined on (he enzyme- (takadiastase) treated Juice by a modification of the 
Hennessy and Cerecedo method (E. S. R., 82, p. 588). “In short, the thiamin 
was adsorbed on permutite, eluted with acidified potassium chloride solution, 
and oxidized to thlochrome by means of alkaline ferricyanide solution. The 
thiochrome was extracted from the alkaline aqueous solution by isobutanol, 
and the intensity of its fluorescence measured in a Pfaltz and Rauer fluoro- 
photometer, with prescribed ‘blank* correction.” Riboflavin was determined 
on the clear (filtered following sedimentation) juice by direct fluorometric 
measurement made on (1) the filtered juice, (2) the same with riboflavin ad- 
ditions (0.05 or 0.075 ng per cubic centimeter), and (3) any two of the above 
treated with hydrosulflte for blank correction. From the several readings, the 
riboflavin content of the juice was calculated. The average values, expressed as 
micregrams per lOO cc. of juice, were obtained as follows for the thiamin and 
riboflavin contents, respectively: Pineapple oranges, 65 and 16; Valencia 
orange.s 70 and 15; seeded grapefruit, 35 and 12; seedless grapefruit, 32 and 
11; tangerines, 69 (thiamin only). Based on the average Juice volume of the 
t»articular specimens, the thiamin chloride hydrochloride content, expressed 
as micrograms per fruit, averaged 80, 91, 85, 81, and 45 for Pineapple and 
Valencia oranges, seeded and seedless grapefruit, and tangerines, respectively; 
the riboflavin per fruit was 20 fig. per orange and 27 fig. per grapefruit. The 
fruit sizes, designated as the number of individual fruits to just fill a standard 
Florida box, were 176, 70, and 150 for the oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines, 
respectively. 

The thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, and pantothenic acid contents 
of wild rice (Zizania aquatica) , J. W. Nexson and L. S. Palmer. (Minn. 
Expt Sta.). (Cereal Chetn., 19 (19Jf2), No. 5, pp. 639-540). — The five samples 
of wild rice were of the native crop harvested by the Indians of Minnesota and 
were 1 ‘epresenlative of the parched product processed and marketed by the 
Indians. The vitamin values, determined by methods noted, gave the following 
averages expressed as milligrams per 100 gm. : Thiamin 0.470, riboflavin 0.633, 
nicotinic acid 6.13, and pantothenic acid 1.01. These results indicate that 
parched wild rice may be regarded as a good source of these vitamins in human 
nutrition. 

The thiamin content of wheat flour milled by the stone milling process, 
A. S. Schultz, L. Atkin, and C. N. Frey (Cereal Chem., 19 (1942) ^ No. 4 * PP* 
529-531 ) . — White flours produced at the present time in two stone mills operat- 
ing in the manner of the past century were assayed for thiamin content by the 
fermentation method modified to embody sulfite cleavage (B. S. R., 88, p. 293). 
Flours of the three millings, representing 54, 55, and 62 percent extraction, 
resi)e(*tively, contained in this order 4.04, 4.74, and 4.52 pg. of thiamin per gram 
as compared with 5.2, 4.67, and 5.6 pg. per gram in the respective wheats; 
values for the respective brans were 5.82, 9.8, and 9.18 pg. and for the middlings 
6.27, 4.46, and 6.0 pg. per gram. These stone-ground white flours contained, 
therefore, a concentration of thiamin roughly equivalent to that in the whole 
grain, and the offal or feed byproducts equaled or somewhat exceeded the flour in 
thiamin concentration. 

The stability of vitamin Bt in the manufacture of bread, A. S. Schultz, 
L. Atkin, and C. N. Frby (Cereal Chem., 19 (1942\, No. 4* PP- 6S2-6S8).r-^ 
Thiamin was determined, by the yeast fermentation method which included the 
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sulfite modification (E. S. R., 88, p. 293), in the dough batch after mixing and In 
the finished breads prepared us laboratory bakes based on the straight dough 
process. From each batch of dough, two loaves were baked at 410® F. for each 
of the following periods : 10, 20, 30, and 40 mlii. One loaf of each pair was pre- 
pared for total thiamin analysis, while the other was separated into crust, inner- 
most crumb, and intermediate p(»rtion, each of which was analyzed separately. 
The Investigation was carried out with enriched white bread made with a com- 
mercial enriching concentrati' containing synthetic thiamin, a whole-wheat bread, 
and an enriched white broad made with high v-ltamin Bi yeast. Determinations 
were also made on the dough and baked loaves of the three tyjHJS of bread prepared 
and baked under normal commercial bakery conditions. The results of this study 
showed that there was a progressive decrease of thiamin as the time of baking 
increased, the destruction amounting to 3, 13, 21, and 33 percent in the increasing 
baking intervals employed; the loss in the well-baked loaf (30 min.) compared 
favorably with the 21-26 i^ercent losses noted in the commercially baked loaves. 
The stability of the thiamin in baking was not affected by the source of the thiamin. 
The major part of the thiamin destruction occurred in the crust, in which the 
thiamin content was reduced by HO percent as the lime of baking was extended 
from 10 to 40 min. ; in the same time the crumb lost only 17 percent of its thiamin. 
Results from the large-scale bakery exiieriments agreed with the laboratory results. 
The sulfite blank, which reflected the presence of interfering aminopyrimidine 
fermentation activity, was found to increase as thiamin was inactivated by in- 
creased baking time. This indicated that a i)ortion of the thiamin was split as 
it was inactivated. The increase in sulfite blank was not equivalent to the thiamin 
destroyed, but equaled only 29 percent in the 40-min. bake. 

The effect of sodium bicarbonate on the thiamine content of peas, 
H. J. Dexjel, Jr., C. Johnston, L. Schauer, and S. Rapaport (Scie^ice, 97 (fP'/J), 
No. 2506, pp. 50-51 ) . — Cooking tests were applied to fresh and frozen peas, the 
latter Including lho.se prepared by tunnel freezing (I) and others by plate freezing 
(II). In all tests 85 gm. of peas were cooked with 180 cc. of water; in sodium 
bicarbonate tests 0.22 gm. of NaHCOs was added. Thiamin determinations by 
the fermentation and bio-assay procedures indicated thiamin contents of 333, 408, 
and 361 ng. per 100 gm. of fresh peas and frozen peas I and IT, respectively. 
These samples, when cooked in water 17, G, and 6 min., respectively, retained i)er 
1(X) gm. of fresh peas a total of 33G, 416, and 340 jig. of thiamin (in peas and 
cooking water) ; soda reduced the cooking times to 8, 4, and 4 min., respectively, 
and gave thiamin retentions of 321, 374, and 218 fig. The greater loss of thiamin 
in type II of the frozen peas la attributed to the partial mashing of the peas by 
the method of freezing. Fresli peas (of another series) which were overcooked 
to the extent of ruptui’e of the hulls .averaged 35 and 57 percent of the original 
thiamin upon c()(»king in water, and in water and sodium bicarbonate, respectively. 
“The experiments indicate that no greater deatnictloii occurs in the thiamin 
remaining in the intact ]jea after cooking with sodium bicarbonate than when 
water alone is employed. Slightly greater destruction results in the thiamin 
leached out Olt the pea during cooking. The loss only amounts to 8.3 percent in 
the frozen ijeas and 3.6 percent in the fresh peas cooked with sodium bicarbonate.” 

The nicotinic acid content of meat, W. J. Dann and P. Handler {Jour, 
Nutr,, 24 (1942), No. 2, pp. 753-758).— -Data are reported on the nicotinic acid 
content of various cuts of meat purchased in local retail stores. The analyses 
were made by the chemical procedure of the authors (E. S. R., 87, p. 14), using 
eompif^y decolorized digests of the tissue. Most of the cuts showed considerable 
vnTln^ldn from one sample to another, but there was no evidence that the various 
mui^ meats differed in nicotinic acid content. Thus, nicotinic acid, expressed 
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In micrograms per gram fresh weight, varied from 40 to 82 /xg. in beef muscle 
meats, from 64 to 102 jjjg. in lamb muscle, from 40 to 91 fig. in veal muscle, and 
from 61 to 80 mS- in chicken leg muscle ; the chicken breast muscle, however, was 
much richer, containing from 110 to 181 /xg. per gram. Kidney and liver were 
richer than the muscle meats in nicotinic acid, values obtained for these organs 
(from beef, pork, and veal) varying, resiiectively, from 65 to 100 and from 76 to 
166 fig. per gram fresh basis ; chicken liver was equally rich, the samples analyzed 
varying from 114 to 178 /xg. per gram. It is pointed out that the values reported 
are considerably lower than those obtained by Walsman et al. (E. S. R., 84, li, 
503), employing bio-assay with the dog, and by Mclntire ct al. (E. S. R., 87, p. 150), 
using a chemical procedure with only partially decolorized digests, but that they 
corresponded more closely with results obtained by Walsman and Elvehjem 
(E. S. R., 86, p. 560) In microbiological assay and are l3elleved to be more nearly 
correct. The effect of cooking was examined, using several types of meat; in 
general, from one-third to one-half of the nicotinic acid was lost, as calculated 
on the basis of the dry weight of the meat. 

The metabolism of pyruvate by liver from pantothenic acid- and biotiii- 
dedcient rats, P. J. Pilgrim, A. E. Axelrod, and C. A. Elvehjem. (Wis. Expt. 
Sta.). {Joi 4 r. Biol Chem., 1 HW), No. 1, p;>. 7 2 JO). —The livers, homo- 

genized in ice-cold Ringer-phosphate buffer solution, were i)ormitted to act on the 
sodium salts of pyruvic, fumaric, and I ( + ) -lactic acids under specified condi- 
tions. Data on O 2 consumption per milligram of dry weight of tissue per hour 
in the presen(!e of the substrate, less the endogenous consumption, showed that 
there was a decreased rate of pyruvate oxidation in liver from the pantothenic 
acid- and biotin-deficient rats. These results are interpreted to indicate indirectly 
that these vitamins may be components of the enzyme systems concerned witli 
the metabolism of pyruvate. 

Storage of pyridoxine in the rat, L. R. Cerecedo and J. R. PoY (Jour. Nutr., 
24 (I 942 ), No. i, pp. 9S-96). — Evidence along three lines is presented indicating 
that ruts are capable of storing pyridoxin — (1) litters of rats of varying ages, 
which had been maintained on a satisfactory diet in which the P» vitamins were 
furnished by 10 fxg. of thiamin chloride, 20 pg. of riboflavin, and 0.3 cc. of a full- 
er’s earth filtrate of pig liver extract equivalent to 3 gm. of fresh liver, were 
placed on a i)yridoxln-free diet ; (2) lactating rats and their litters were given a 
pyridoxin-free diet, beginning with the latter part of the lactation period; and 
(3) young rats, after a 5-, 10-, or 15-day ptudod of depletion of all of the B 
vitamins, were given a pyridoxin-free diet plus graded doses of pyridoxin over 
a 10-day period, after which the supplement was discontinued. In all cases 
observations of growth and appearance of dermatitis showed a progressive In- 
crease in the rate of gi’owth and corresponding delay in the onset of dermatitis 
correlated with the amount of the vitamin previously given. “These data sug- 
gest that the irregularity in the occurrence of dermatitis in rats deprived of 
pyridoxin (reported by several workers) may be ascribed, at least in part, to 
differences in the reserves of the vitamin present in the young animals at the 
beginning of the experiment” 

The effectiveness of linoleic, arachldonic, and linolenie acids in repro- 
duction and lactation, F. W. Quackenbush, F. A. Kummerow, and TI. Steen- 
BOCK. ( Wis. Expt sta, ) . (Jour. Nutr., 24 (1942) , No. 3, pp. 213-224 ) .—Two basal 
diets were used — (1) the diet previously described by Schneider and Steenbock 
(B. S. R., 81, p. 884) in which the B vitamins were furnished by a rice bran con- 
centrate very low in llpldes supplemented by riboflavin and (2) the Burr and Burr 
diet (E. S. R., 63, p. 595) in which the source of the B vitamins was ether- 
extracted yeast. The first of these diets was much lower than the second In 
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unsaturatod lipides, furnishing only 0.8 mg. calculated as linoleic acid per 10 gm. 
of food intake, as compared with 13 mg. for the second. Both diets were sup- 
plemented with 100 /[ig. each of carotene and vitamin K^, 35 fig. of calciferol, and 
350 fig. of tocopherol per rat per week. The experimental litters, with their 
mothers, wen* transferred from the stock diet at 12 days of age to a diet con- 
sisting largely of potatoes (E. S. R., 81, p. 600), weaned at a weight of 40 gm., and 
placed on one or the other of the two diets, with or without stated supplements 
of the fatty acids. 

On both of the basal diets the rats were raised t-o maturity and bred, but after 
a prolonged gestation period and severe hemorrhage on parturition, the young 
were born dead or died soon after birth. When the diet was supplemented with 
fatty acids, growth was better on the rice bran than on the yeast diet. How- 
ever, contrary to earlier observations of Schneider et al. (E. S. R., 84, p. 422) 
that rice bran concentrate can completely replace the essential acids, it was 
shown that it cannot prevent scaliness of the feet and tail. This scaly con- 
dition was observed on both basal diets after about 10 weeks and was prevented 
or cured by ethyl linolate and arachidonate but not by ethyl linolenate. Re- 
production was also normal on the first two but not on the third supplement. 
Analysis of body fat showed a remarkable constancy in both the percentage of 
total fat and iodine values of the fat irrespective of the dietary supplements. 

Linoleic acid, pyridoxine, and pantothenic acid in rat dermatitis, F. W. 
QuACKENimsii, n. STEiiNBOCK, F. A. Kummekow, and B. R. Platz, (Wis. Kxpt. 
Sta.). (Jour. Nufr., (19J/2), No. 5, pp. 22o-234 ). — This report, extending 
earlier studies (E. S. R., 81, p. 422), deals with the interrelationship of the factors 
Involved in rat dermatitis as observed when the supplements were given as pure 
compounds added to a basal diet containing no more than 0.003 percent of unsat- 
urated liplde calculated as linoleic acid and only thiamin and riboflavin of the B 
vitamins. The test supplements, administered by dropper (singly and combined 
in prophylactic and curative tests), consisted of synthetic pyridoxin hydro- 
chloride and calcium d-pantothenate in aqueous solution and ethyl linolate pre- 
pared from corn oil. The system noted in an earlier paper (B. S. R., 81, p. 600) 
was followed in evaluating the skin condition. 

The weanling rats on the basal diet dxwelopcd severe acrodynia in from 4 to 
5 weeks. “Pantothenic acid did not even alleviate the symptoms. Pyridoxin 
produced temporary alleviation but did not effect a cure. Ethyl linolate cured 
the acrodynia. Amounts of linolate which were subcurative alojie became cura- 
tive when given with ijyridoxin. Pantothenic acid together with pyridoxin im- 
proved the dermal condition, and linolate subsequently produced further 
improvement. The three compounds together cured the acrodynia but did not 
cure completely the scaly condition of the tail and hind paws. The results in- 
dicate that an additional factor is involved. In prophylactic tests neither pan- 
tothenic acid nor pyridoxin prevented the acrodynia, but pyridoxin retarded the 
development of the dermal lesions. A lack of pyridoxin did not result in acro- 
dynia when animals were fed both linoleic acid (corn oil) and panothenlc acid.” 
These findings are compared with reports from other laboratories, and sug- 
gestions are given in explanation of such minor differences as have been found. 

Ascorbic acid content of some canned grapefruit Juices prepared under 
various processing conditions, W. W. Fix)yd and G. S. Fraps. (Tex. Expt. Sta. 
et al.). (Food Res., 7 (1942), No. 5, pp. 382-387 ). — The samples of canned grape- 
fruit Juice, obtained with the cooperation of the leading citrus fruit canners of 
the Bio Grande Valley, were prepared under conditions of large-scale processing. 
Comparable samples representative of different commercial practices and samples 
of ftresh, raw Juice were analyzed for ascorbic acid by the dye titration method 
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according to a procedure outlined briefly. Twenty-one samples of fresh, raw 
Juice from first-grade, tree-ripened grapefruit contained an average of 41.2 mg. 
ascorbic acid, with a minimum of 38.3 and a maximum of 46.4 mg. per 100 gm. 
The 109 samples of canned grapc*fruit juice averaged 33.7 mg. ascorbic acid 
(range, 26,3-39 mg.), this being 18.2 percent lower than the value for the fresh 
juice. Canned grapefruit juice that had been permitted to stand between ex- 
traction and processing for 3.5 or less, 5, 20, and 30 min. averaged, respectively, 
38.5, 36.6, 29.0, and 20.9 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 gm. : these values, compared 
with the 41.2 mg. for fresh, raw juice, represented lossc's ranging from 6.6 to 34.7 
percent. Canned juice from fruit containing approximately 90 percent of culls 
contained 29.5 ing. ascorbic acid as compared with 36.1 mg. in juices from fruit 
containing 10 i)ercent or less of culls. Canned juice from fruit picked just after 
a February freeze averaged 31.1 mg. Jiscorbic acid per 100 gm., while canned 
juice from fruits that had been gathered in the same region just before the 
freeze containe<i 36.0 mg. per 100 gm. Juice prepared with machines using 
corrugated rollers or a rotary grater contained a little more ascorbic acid than 
that prepared by screen pressing or hand reaming. 

The vitamin C content of small fruits, K. A. Linjjbkuky and L. Burkhart. 
(N. C. Expt. Si a. and U. S. D. A.). (Awer. Hoc. Jlort. Hoi. Proc., Jff pp. 

198-200). — ^The berries were sampled and analyzed by the procedure described 
liy the authors In a study of vitamin C and its siimpling variation in strawberries 
(B. S. R., 88, p. 713). Blueberries contained much less ascorbic acl<l than did the 
strawberries, which had shown varietal averages ranging from 33 to 66 mg. 
per 100 gm., but, unlike the strawberries, did not show much varietal difference 
in ascorbic acid content. The ripe fruit of Cabot, Rancocas, Scammell, and 
C:Joncord varieties of blueberries averaged, respectively, 18.6, 18.4, 16.5, and 
16.0 mg. per 100 gm. : green Scammell blueberries contained only 3.3 mg. per 
100 gm. Young, Boyseu, and Lucretla varieties of dewberries averaged, respec- 
tively, 32.5, 25.9, and 27.0 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. ; Dixie, Latham and 
Newburgh raspberries 32.5, 23.5, and 20.5, mg. ; Early Wonder blackberry 23.5 mg. ; 
and the Brainerd blackberry in the ripe and red stages, respectively, 12.9 and 
11.6 mg. p<‘r 100 gm. of fruit. 

Vituinin C (ascorbic; acid) content of the buffalo-berry, D. Knowlks and 
I. WiLK. (N. Dak. Expt. Sta.). (HciaicCj 91 {19Ji3), No. 2500, p. iS). — Ascorbic 
acid was determined by the method of Morell (E. S. R., 87, p. 15) in the buffalo- 
berry, {Lepnrgyrea i—Sepherdia) argentca), a native fruit of North Dakota. The 
ripe fruit on the fresh basis contained over 150 mg. per 100 gm., and one sample 
picked on October 15, 1942, contained as much as 184 mg. Samples of buffaloberry 
jam contained from 80 to 90 mg. of the vitamin per 100 gm. 

Vitamin O content of persimmon leaves and fruits, C. G. Vinson and 
F. B. Cross. (Uiiiv. Mo. and Okla. A. and M. Col.). {Science, 96 (1942), No. 
2491, pp. 4SO-4S1). — Fresh green leaves from three wild persimmou trees and 
five named and cultivated varieties varied In ascorbic acid content, as deter- 
mined by the dye titration method, from 2,030 to 3,280 mg. per 100 gm. Leaves 
recently dried in a Bussler oven varied from 2,550 to 4,150 mg. per 100 gm. (six 
samples), the green fruit (six samples) from 210 to 380 mg., and the ripe fruit 
(two samples) from 95 to 105 mg. per 100 gm. A tea made from the green or 
the dried leaves was found to be very acceptable after the addition of a little 
sugar. Tea made from the dried persimmon leaf contained about 60 percent 
of the titratable material originally in tlie leaf, but tea made from the green 
leaves contained only about one-third as much of the titratable material as 
did tea from the dried leaves. The titratable material in tea from tea leaves was 
only about 1 percent of the amount in the infusion from an equal weight of dried 
persimmon leaves. 
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Rose-hip syrup: Vitamin O content and stability, P. Wokes, E. H. Johnson, 
J. Duncan, J. G. Organ, and P. C. Jacoby (Food, 11 (1942), No. ISl, pp. 212- 
213). — A brief general report of experience with rose hips and rose-hip sirups 
Indicates that there were seasonal and regional variations in the ascorbic acid 
content of the rose hips and losses upon storage or drying of the hips or storage 
of the extract. Commercial sirups varied in potency and lost from 5 to 10 percent 
of their ascorbic acid per week when stored at 37“ O., but only 1 percent at 5°. 
Tests with pure solutions of ascorbic acid indicated that increase in pH from 
1 to 3.8 (about the lowest value for a palatable sirup) increased the rate of 
destniction of the ascorbic acid, and that the presence of sugar stabilized the 
vitamin aguin.st destruction. Storage of rose-hiji sirup under nitrogen decreased 
but did not eliminate the destruction of the vitamin due to oxidation. 

Tomato catsup as a source of vitamin C, W. B. Esselen, Jr., arid H. Pram. 
(Mass. Expt. Sta.). (Jour. Home Neon., S4 (1942), No. 9, pp. 6’77-6*7S).~ 
Ascorblc acid was determined by the 2,d-dichlorophonoliiidophonol dye titration 
method in eight brands of catsup obtained in 14-oz. bottles, chiefly from local 
markets but some also directly from large catsup packers. The former samples 
were representative of those that had been handled under commercial conditions 
for from 0 to 12 mo., while the latter were fresh samples which had been packed 
only about 1 mo. Average flgures for ascorbic acid in the several brands varied 
from 5.50 to 12.00 mg. per 100 gm., and the limited data indicated that there was 
a definite loss of ascorbic acid in the catsup stored for 1 yr. 

Loss of vitamin C during cooking of summer squash, K. N. Woodruff and 
B\ I. ScouLAR (Food Res., 7 (1942), No. 4* PP- 267->g7y ) .— Two varieties of Texas- 
grown summer squash. White Patty Pan and Yellow Crookneck, contained, respec- 
tively, 29 and 30 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. when analyzed as garden-fresh 
samples and 23 and 22 mg. when analyzed after holding for 8 hr. in a local market. 
Holding under market conditions for as long as 4 days, as was done with the 
White Patty Pan variety, caused a reduction to 13 mg. i)er 100 gm. Cooking the 
squash cut in small pieces caused similar losses in the two varieties. Bolling 
for 10, 20, and 30 min. caused losses in these respective periods ranging from 39 
to 43 percent, 49 to 57, and 53 to 62 percent in the various lots of garden-fresh 
or market-held samples. Boiling in salted water did not affect the size of the 
losses; boiling as whole, uncut squash rather than as diced or sliced samples 
resulted in somewhat smaller losses (42-45 percent) in the 20-min. period. Baking 
(White Patty Pan variety) for 20 min. following a 5-min. parboiling period 
effected greater losses than did boiling, from 65 to 67 percent of the ascorbic 
acid being lost if the squash was baked whole and from 70 to 73 percent if the 
sample was cut as for the preparation of stuffed squash. The greatest cooking 
losses (72 to 77 percent) resulted in samples diced or sliced, then boiled 3 min., 
and sauted in fat for 10 min. 

A study of the ascorbic acid requirements of children of early school age, 
V. M. and L. J. Roberts (Jour. Nntr.. 24 (/P'/^), No. 1. pp. 23^89, fif/s. J).— 
Two girls and three boys between the ages of 7 and 12 yr. living in a home for 
crippled and convalescent children served as subjects. The general plan of the 
study consisted in following the changes in blood levels and urinary excretion of 
ascorbic acid as the intake was increased at stated levels from an Initial level 
of 15 mg. as furnished in the basal diet alone. There were eight experimental 
periods of 7 days e^h. The first week 40 mg. of ascorbic acid was given daily as 
a supplement to the basal diet, and this was increased by 20 mg. dally each week 
until the blood level remained practically constant with increased intake. The 
supplement was then gradually decreased until the 50-mg. level was reached for 
four 8ubject|| and 90 mg. for the fifth. At the end of each x)eriod a test dose 
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of 300 mg. of ascorbic acid was given to determine the state of tissue saturation. 
The requirements for the individual subjects were calculated according to several 
criteria, particularly the intake required to maintain average retention values, 
the intake to insure saturation as indicated by 50 ]iercent excretion of a 300-mg. 
test dose, and the intake to maintain a blood level of 0.7 mg. or above. In this 
order the requirements ranged from 55 to 75, from 55 to 75, and from 55 to 65 mg. 
dally. By all three criteria, 66 mg. was the daily requirement of the two youngest 
and 76 mg. of the three oldest subjects. With other nietiiods of interpretation 
the requirements varied from these amounts up to 125 mg., representing the 
intake to maintain maximum blood levels. 

Vitamin H, biotin, and coenzyine 11: A brief review of the literature, 
M. Landy {Chagrin Falls, Ohio: Res, Lahs. 8. M. .1. Corp., 1941 , pp, IS).— 
A chronological review of the literature, with 58 references, to May 1941. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Fabrics, G. G. Denny, edited by B. R. Andrews (Chicago: ,/. B. Lippincott 
Co., [1942], 5. ed., rev., pp. XI-{-202, figs. [98]). — This new and enlarged edition 
(E. S. R., 76, p. 283), giving definitions of fabrics and t(‘Xtile terms, records the 
progress and changes in textile products. The number of illustrations has been 
Increased by one-third and many of the older ones have been replaced with new 
cuts. More attention than formerly is given to the importance of fibers, which 
are shown with photomicrographs and drawings, and special emphasis is placed 
on industrial fabrics. A brief .section is devoted to the classification of fibers 
and to a repi*esentative list of trade terms for fabi ics and finishes, with the names 
of manufacturers; textile tests and fiber analysis are (torisidered ; and Trade 
Practice Rules of the Federal Trade Commission are brought up to date. 

Fabrics for war, S. M. Spencer (Tc.vtUe Res., 12 {1942), No. 12, pp. 22-27, 
figs. S). — This brief summary points out some of the si)ecial applications for war 
needs of fabrics or treated fabrics such as Nylon, high tenacity rayon, and fabrics 
that are flameproofed, made water-repellent, waterproof, mildew-proof, or effec- 
tive for concealment because of the satisfactory quality of the dyes. Most of 
the fabric treatments and coatings now proving so valuable in war are products 
of peacetime research. 

Quantitative analysis of linen In part linen fabrics, W. KRvVUss {Rayon 
Textile Mo., 23 {1942), Nos. //, pp. 49-50, fig. 1; 12, pp. 53-54, lUf- 7 ).~-Since the 
time required for the A. S. T. M. method of microscoi)ic analysis for cotton-linen 
mixtures is too great for routine checks of part-linen fabrics, a new method is 
proposed which utilizes a larger sample than that used in the former method, thus 
eliminating lack of uniformity of the sample as a factor in the quantitative deter- 
mination. According to this procedure, which is described in detail, a fabric sam- 
ple of at least 2 by 2 in. or a yarn sample of 2-yd, length is used. From the fabric 
a number of yarns proportional to the thread count of the sample arc pulled at 
random from each direction, the combined number of yarns from waip and filling 
totaling at least 20, and from the yarn sample tweilty 2-in. lengths are cut at in- 
tervals. Prom each yarn or yarn section thus selected 1-mm. sections are cut to a 
total of about 1 in., and these small sections, properly assembled, are seijn rated 
into individual fiber sections by shaking in a flask with about 75-100 cc. of distilled 
water. About % cc. of the well-shaken suspension is flooded onto a glass slide 
between the confines of two vertical lines drawn about 1 in. apart with a wax 
pencil; after drying uniformly the fibers are stained with Herzberg stain and 
covered with a 1-ln. coverglass. After proper identification of the fibers on the 
slide, an actual counting of the fibers in the mixture is made at a magnification 
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of 200-250 diameters and with the use of a mechanical stage and a cross-hair 
ocular. The combined horizontal and vertical counts should total at least 1,000 
fibers. The fiber diameter is determined on a total of about 100 fibers from the 
yarns (not the fiber suspension) mounted longitudinally in glycerol. The weight 
of the various fibers Is calculated by multiplying the number of fibers by the 
square of their diameter and by their specific gravity, and from these figures 
I)ercentages by weight can be calculated. 

Oolorfastness of women’s and children’s wearing apparel fabrics, II. E. 
Borton, M. Butz, P. B. K. Moore, 1). D. Wiixiamson, I. Bossier, B. Black- 
more, B. Kuschke, and P. B. Ma<’K. (Pa., li. I., N. II., Md., N. J., and [N. Y.], 
Cornell Bxpt. Stas, and Pa. State Col.). {Jour. Home Econ, S4 {19Ii2), No. 8, 
pt i, pp. 5S9-550j fig. 1 ). — The present report of the Northeastern Regional 
Experiment Station (Cooperative Textile Project (B. S. R., 81, p. 154), still in 
progress, is based on the findings of (1) laboratory tests of 1,0(X) colored fabrics 
and (2) inspections of worn-out garments In which 211 of these fabrics were 
observed for practical wearing performance in various women’s and children’s 
clothes. Of the 1,000 fabrics, 32.8 percent were cotton, 10.5 wool, 7.7 wool mix- 
tures, 8.5 silk, 22.9 viscose, 2.2 acetate, 12.0 viscose and acetate, and 3.4 percent 
rayon mixtures other than those of viscose and acetate. The fabrics were rated 
by the series of tests for colorfastness recommended by the National Bureau of 
Standards for woven textile fabrics, as showing (1) no ob.servable fading, 
(2) only slight fading, (3) some fading, and (4) severe fading. “All fabrics, 
regardless of fiber content, had an over-all average of 65.9 percent in the highest 
class of performance with respect to the following 10 colorfastness tests: 
Laundering (cotton), laundering (rayon), dry cleaning by the dry method, dry 
cleaning by the wet method, light, artificial acid perspiration, artificial alkaline 
perspiration, crocking dry, crocking wet, and pressing. The poorest average 
responses to the tests were found with the wet crocking and light tests. Other 
tests gave progressively better results in this order: Dry cleaning (wet) ; per- 
spiration, alkaline; laundering (rayon) ; perspiration, acid; laundering (cotton) ; 
crocking (dry) ; pressing; dry cleaning (dry) (whicli showed the l)est response 
of any of the tests). The study clearly indicates the need for colorfastness 
standards for all types of wearing-apparel fabrics, with labeling to show the con- 
sumer the kind of colorfastuess performance to be expected in a certain fabric.” 

The wearing apparel, for which the consumer records were entirely adequate, 
was returned for Inspection to ascertain how closely the laboratory methods 
predicted the actual performance of the fabrics during wear. “Many of the tests 
failed to predict actual wear performance in any but a small xiercentage of the 
cases, the error being more frequently on the side of the test’s being too mild 
than on the side of its being too rigorous. Tlie need for more rigorous tolerances 
in applying the tests and in Interiireting the results was indicated. In the case 
of the test for colorfastness to light, as an example, the method of conducting 
the test was satisfactory but a longer period of light exposure stiemed desirable. 
In the case of the laundering test, a number of successive applications of the 
present test, or an accelerated one-wash test giving results equivalent to a 
multiple-washing test rather than the present use of one test, seems desirable if 
the test is to predict colorfastness of fabrics in consumer use, where repeated 
launderings are applied.” 

Mildewproofing of military fabrics, C. W. Hock and M. Harris (Rayon 
Tmtile Mo.y 23 (1942), Nos. 11, p. 10; 12, pp. 41-48 ). — greatly Increased demand 
mildew-proof fabrics for sandbags, camouflage cloth, and other materials has 
c>«fiVeoiight up many new production problems. The present status of the situation 
^blltlined in the present report, which considers briefly the cause of mildew, re- 
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quirements for satisfactory mildew-proofing agents, compounds used for mildew- 
proofing, application of agents, toxicity, and tests for mildew-proofing. Labora- 
tories carrying on investigations related to mildew-prooling are noted, and refer- 
ences to the literature on the subject are presented. 

How to sell and care for rayon and wool blended fabrics, A. Ten Eyck 
(Rayon Textile Ho., 23 {19Jf2)f Ao. 11, pp. 60-61 ), — It is recognized that neither 
merchant nor consumer has a great deal of information on spun rayon and wool 
blended fabrics, but that in the present wartime economy such information is 
needed to sell these fabrics to consumers “i)osi lively” and not as a substitute. 
This article, concerned with the propiTly constructed and finished blended fabrics, 
tells what they arc, how well they will wear, and how lo care for them. Valuable 
hints are given on washing, drying, pressing, dry cleaning, and stain removal. 

Analysis of 84 qualities of cotton dress prints, M. M. Hays and G. B. 
Frankenbero. (U. S. D. A.). (Rayon Textile Mo., 23 (1.0//2), Nos. 10, pp. H-IG, 
fig. 1; 11, p. 69).—Th[^ study was conducted cooperatively by the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Farm Security Administration in the inter- 
est of assisting managers of cooperative association stores in the South to stock 
more satisfactory fabrics for purchase by Farm Security families. The fabrics, 
obtained from cooperative stores in several regions and from large retail and 
mail-order houses, were divided into four groups <m tlie basis of tlieir so-called 
gray counts (60 by 48 and lower, 64 by 60, 68 by 72, and SO by 80) and were tested 
by standard i)rocedures, which are noted briefly. Tlie results, .summarized and 
analyzed, indicated that finishing increased the warp count and decreased the 
filling count, although the total number of warp and filling yarns remained 
approximately the same. The grab breaking values were in general directly 
related to tlie count, although there were several fabrics in each group that had 
approximately the same strength. The grab values for breaking strength were 
usually higher than those obtained by the strip method, but the values by the 
two methods were correlated. The loss of weight on desizing decreased in general 
as the count increased, although there was some overlapping, and varied from 
6.0 to 30.0 percent in the 60 by 48 and lower fabrics to from 1.5 to 8.0 in type 180 
fabrics; 7 out of 43 of this latter type had finishing losses of 3 percent or less. 
Poor colorfastness to light was characteristic of many of the fabrics, only 27 of 
the 84 rating class 3 or higher (i. e., expected to give satisfactory performance 
when good fastness to light is essential). As a group, however, the fabrics 
showed excellent colorfasiness to washing. The information given on the labels 
on the fabrics was the only guide available to the purchasers. It showed count 
in only 12 cases and colorfastness in somewhat more, but often in a misie.ading 
way, since no distinction was made between colorfastness to light and to washing, 
and since the statements were not always borne out by the tests. 

Additional information is being gathered from consumer service tests on these 
fabrics to serve as a basis for sotting minimum specifications for dress prints to 
be sold in P. S. A. stores. Tentatively, it is proposed that dres.s fal)rics should 
classify 3 or higher to light and also to washing, and that warp breaking strength 
by the grab method should be not less than 38, 40, and 42 lb. for prints of types 
124, 140, and 160, respectively; for the filling direction the minimum should be 20, 
28, and 30 lb. The minimum weight per s<iuare yard should be 2.4, 2.6, and 
2.8 oz. for the three types. 

Development of soybean fiber by Ford, L. Stouffer (Rayon Textile Mo., 
2S (1942), No. 11, pp. 45-48, figs. 6).— “Output of the synthetic fiber— the first 
successful textile filament to be derived from a vegetable protein source — is 
already around 1,060 lb. a day in the pilot plant, which has been in operation 
since early 1941, and will reach 5,000 lb. a day in the new plant.” The bulk of 
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this present anil future output is going into textile products for the armed 
services. The process of fiber production consists essentially in extraction of 
the protein from the dried oil-free meal by a weakly alkaline solvent such as 
0.1 percent sodium sulfite solution, clarification of the solution, and precipitation 
of the protein with an acid, the resulting curd being washed and dried. The 
protein is then dissolved by a special process to give a viscous solution contain- 
ing 20 percent protein. This solution is forced through spinnerettes, con- 
taining from 500 to 5,000 apertures in a surface in. in diameter, into an 
acid bath which coagulates the tiny filaments. These are stretched as they 
are pulled through the bath, and as they emerge they are gathered together and 
combined into a single yarn. The fiber may be wound on a reel and can then 
be bleached and dried if desired. The fiber is removed from the reels in skein 
form to be cut to any staple length desired. The fiber is white to light tan 
in color, with medium luster; is nearly circular and has little pigmentation; 
has sp. gr. 1.31 measured in water ; has a warm soft feel, a natural crimp that 
imparts a high degree of resiliency, and a strength well above 80 percent of that 
of virgin wool ; and is very resistant to the action of mold. 

Substitutes for jute and manila fibers, A. C. Whitford {Textile Res., 12 
{19Jt2), No. 12^ pp. 2-‘7, figa. 3). — Four types of fibers that have found satisfactory 
use for a long time, are known to have very desirable qualities, and are adapted 
to production in the United States are suggested as the best substitutes for 
jute and manila fibers. These four arc Sansevieria (*s\ zeylanica and iSf. 
Quineensis (=thyrsi/lora) , known as bowstring hemp and Guinea bowstring 
hemp). Hibiscus esculentus (okra), H. cannabinus, and Urena lobata known as 
Caesar weed or French cocklebur. The first two are coarse rope fibers and the 
latter two finer jutelike materials. These plants are disemssed with regard to 
ease of production, yield, time required before production can begin, and 
adaptability to replace manila and jute. 

Wearing qualities of similar brands of silk and Nylon hose compared, 
G. M. Smith and H. M. Ft.etcheb. (Kans. Expt. Sla.). {Rayon Textile Mo., 
23 {1042), Nos. 11, pp. 75-76; 12, pp. 62-63, 64). — Four popular brands of hosiery, 
including a total of 22 pairs of silk and 17 pairs of Nylon hose, wore represented 
in this study in which 1 pair of silk and 1 of Nylon of each brand were used 
as controls, while the others were subjected to actual wear tests, all hose of 
one brand being worn by a single person for whom the hose were chosen for 
size and leg length. Data concerning the physical characteristics of the hose, 
the results of bursting tests on the control and the worn hose, and wear and 
fading re.sults with the latter are presented and discussed. Statistical analysis 
of the data to determine the significance of the differences between silk and 
Nylon hose showed that the Nylon hose — control and worn — were superior to the 
silk in bursting strength at the knee and in the leg. The silk and Nylon controls 
were not significantly different as to bursting strengths of heel, ankle, and 
welt, hut the toe of the silk controls was stronger than that of the Nylon. With 
wear, however, more holes were worn in the toes and heels of silk hose than in 
the Nylon. Most of the failures in both types of hose were duo to snags that 
developed into runs. Tlie number of hours of service for the Nylon averaged 
448.59 and for the silk, 15C.74. The Nylon faded more than the silk, due 
probab^F to the greater length of time worn and the greater number of times 
lauimeika. The silk hose were laundered an average of 12.2 times and the 
Nyl0i#88.6 times. Under these conditions and using a 15-hr. day as the basis, 
the'tfflk hose cost 9.9 ct. per day and the Nylon 4.5 ct. Although the Initial 
cost of the Nylon — $1.36 a pair — was greater, they wore so much longer that 
the cost was about half that of the silk hose, which initially cost from $1 to .$1.15 
a pair. 
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Mending men’s suits, C. L. Scott and A. F. Hagood (U. 8. Dept, Agr., Misc, 
Pub. 482 (1948), pp. 24, figs. 3J ). — This publication describes and Illustrates ways 
to strengthen for lunger wear, to repair, to alter, and to care for men’s suits 
and overcoats. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The use of tests of significance In an agricultural experiment station, 
O. W. Snedkcok. (Iowa State Col.). (Jour. Amer. Statis. Assoc., 31 (1942), No. 
219, pp. 383-386 ). — An apiH?al to express tests of significance of experiments in 
terms of probability. 

Wartime service for Arkiiiisas agriculture; Fifty-fourth Annual Report 
[of Arkansas Station, 1942 ], W. U. IIoimAciiEB (Arkansas 8ta. Bui. 428 (1942), 
pp. 53, figs. 6).* 

Scienco serving agriculture: Biennial Report [of Oklahoma Station, 
1941 - 42 ], I, II, \V. L. Buzzahd and L. K. Hawkins {Oklalioma 8ta. Bien. Rpt. 
1941 - 42 , pis. 1, pp. 92, figs. 45; 2, pp. 23).* 

Colorado Farm Bulletin, [October— December 1942 ] (Colo. Farm Bui. 
[Colorado 8la.'\, 4 (1942), No. 4 , PP. 15, figs. 5 ). — In addition to several articles 
noted elsewhere in this issue, thi.s number contains the following: Problems Born 
of War Present Challenge to Experiment Station ; Program Revised (pij. 6-8) ; 
Bulk Storage of 1‘otatoes To Save Burlap Costs No More, Former Study Shows, 
R. T. Burdick (pp. 10) ; and Lime Has Imiiortance in Feedlot Ration, in Sanita- 
tion, and in Treatment of Manure (pp. 13-15). 

Publications available from the [Kansas] Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Kansas 8ta. Cir. 211 (1942), pp. [43). — The available bulletins and circulars, 
classified under agricultural economics, agricultural production, and home eco- 
nomics, are listed. 

Notas sobre el progreso de la agrlcultura y las industrias agropecuarlas 
do Tucuman durante los ultlmos sesenta afios [Progress of agriculture and 
animal industry in TucumAn during the last 60 years], W. E. Cross (Bol. 
Estao. Ewpt. Agr. Tucumdn, No. 36 (1942), pp. 75, figs. 11 ). — ^Progress since 1882 
Is reviewed under the headings of factors of progress, including an account of the 
agricultural experiment station at Tucumfin; the sugar industry; and general 
agriculture. 

New conditions and the agricultural industry: Report of the Depart*' 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry and Food Control Organization for the 
year ended 31 August, 1942 , P. R. Viljoen (Farming in So. Africa, 18 (1948), 
No. 202, pp. 64, figs. 8). 


* The experlmeutul work not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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Florida Station. — Ualph L. Smith, assistant a^^ronomist of tlio South Caro- 
lina Edisto Substation, has boon appoinlod associnto agronomist in charge of 
Mobile Unit No. 2 of the North Florida Substation, with headquarters at Milton. 
Mobile Units, working directly with growers as provided for by tla^ State Legis- 
lature in 11)11, were set np “for the purpos<‘ of study and rc'search in growing, 
development, and demonstration of peanuts, velvetbearis, sweetpotatoes, corn, 
cotton, pasturage, and forage crops.” 

Georgia Station. — Dehydration equipment in liie station lalKU'aliU'ies is IxMiig 
used regularly by vocational agriculture teachers and others to gain information 
useful in running community dehydration plants. 

llecent appointments incliuh* Dr. E. S. Lutlrell as assjx-lale botanist and Tl. G. 
Baker as associate agronomist, roplaelng lU'. Kenneth H. Garrcn and S. V. 
Stacy, wlio are now in th(‘ Army, and O. L I*a*ooks as agronoinisl at the INhaintain 
Substation vice J. C. Mercer, recently resigned to join the U. S. D. A. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Dr. F. F. Cowart, a former asso<'iate liorticultnrisl, has 
returned to the station. 

Kansas College and Station. — Waxy Oluh, a cross lM‘twe(‘n T<(*o(i lb*d ami 
Club Kallr, has been released for commercial production as a replacement source 
of starch for tapioca aud other tropical roots. This variety is apparently free 
from an objectionable water-free pigment found in starches obtained from other 
sorghum varieties. 

According to a note in Kansas /ada.s*/nV/h’.s7, Dr. Earl T>. Working, professor of 
the milling industry, has resigned to accept a position as director of chemical 
researcli with the Ilaitian-Ainerican Society for Agricultural Development and 
will carry on studies in the production of rubber from Oryptofiter/ia. Frank S. 
Burson has resigned as extension instructor in agricultural economics. 

Louisiana Station, — Clarence W. Dubois has Ihhmi ap])niut<‘d iM'Si'arcb associ- 
ate in food preservation and will direct investigations with special reference to 
quick fre(*zing. 

Massachusetts College and Station. — Frank A. Waugh, emeritus professor 
of landscape architecture, died on March 20 in New York City. Born in Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., on July 8, 1869, he received from the Kansas College the B. S. degree in 
1891 and the M. S. degree in 1893. He had also been a student in Cornell Uni- 
versity and the horticultural schools in Germany and France. He was assistant 
horticulturist in the Kansas College in 1891, professor of horticulture and horti- 
culturist in the Oklahoma College and Station from 1892 to 1895 aud the Vermont 
University and Station from 1895 to 1902. Coming to Massachusetts in the 
latter year as head of the department of horticulture, he greatly enlarged its 
activities, especially in what was then the relatively pioneer field of landscape 
•engineering. From 1932 to his retirement in 1939 he had been professor and 
licad of the department of landscape architecture. He exercised a wide influence 
by the training of men in this field and also as the author of many textbooks and 
other writings in pomology, landscape gardening, and rural improvement. 

Montana College and Station, — O. A. Parsons, associate professor and as- 
sliE^tant in agricultural economics, has been given leave of absence for military 
service. 
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Xow Mexico College and Station. — J. O. Bridges, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry and associate animal husbandman, has resigned to engage in 
livestock production and farming in Idaho. 

Cornell University. — John H. Barron, extension professor of field crops, 
retired on March 1 following 32 years of service in extension work. 

New Y'ork State Station. — Simple and practical methods for comparing the 
merits of different detergents and cleaning compounds used by food processors, 
milk plants, farmers who are dispensing fruit and vegetable juices, and others 
concerned with the cleaning and sterilizing of food processing equipment have 
been worked out at the station. Processors of fruit and vegetable juices are 
finding these studies are also helpful in cl(‘aning and sterilizing tJie glass con- 
tainers returned by patrons. 

Dr. Donald K. Tressler, who has headed the work of the chemistry division 
at the State station here since 1933, has entered the employ of the General 
Electric Company. Ilis new work will have to do chiefly with the research pro- 
gram at the Bridgeport, Conn., laboratories of the company, with particular 
reference? to refrigeration and the freezing preservation of foods. 

Walter D. Enzie has I’esigiied as assistant professor of vegetable crops to 
(V)nlinne vegetable croji lireeding and variety testing for the Snider Packing 
(Corporation in Alliion, N. Y. Tlirossa Campbell, inv(‘Stigator in bacteriology, 
has accepted a ])osition in the department of fruit products in the CJalifornia 
Station and lias boon succeeded by Robert C. Thomas. 

North Dakota College and Station. — Dr. John C. McDowell, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture in .HK)3-4 and professor of agriculture in 1905-8 and suhse- 
(fuently associated witli the II. S. Department of AgricnlUire until liis ndirement 
in 1937, died in Washington, 1). C., March 31 at the age of 75 years. A native 
of Wisconsin and a graduate of the University of Wisconsin in 1903, he received 
I’rom American University the A. M. degree in 1925 atul the Pli. 1). degree in 
1927. His early woik with the Department was in tlie field of farm manage- 
ment, and from 1910 h(‘ was associated with the lUiroau of Dairy Industry as 
s(‘iii()r animal husbandman and chief of its dairy herd imi)rovemcnt investiga- 
tion.s. He was the author of several books, including a Boy Seoul Handbook on 
Dairy Farming. 

Cleiiison College.- ’H. II. Willis, dean of the textile school, has resigned, 
and U. K. Eaton, professor of carding and spinning, has been appointed acting 
dean. 

AVyoniing Station. — A new Adams project has been approved on postparturi- 
ent mortality of Wyoming range cows. It is hoped the causative factor or 
factors involved in these losses and a method of preventing or controlling them 
may be determined. A thorough study of the symptoms and pathology of the 
disease will he made, ns well as the value of tlierapeutic measures. The work 
will he carried on by the departments of animal production and veterinary 
seieueo, with blood analyses by the department of research chemistry. 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. — The formal dedica- 
tion of this institute (E. S. R., 88, p. 576) took place on March 19. IJie principal 
speaker was Vice President Heni’y A. Wallace, then on his tour of Central and 
South America. In his address Mr. Wallace visualized the institute as a focal 
lK)int of research in the field of tropical agriculture, drawing students and 
investigators from all sections of the Western Hemisphere. 

Announcement has been made that despite the scarcity of Imildlng materials 
the institute will be completed in 1943. 
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and nonngricultural employment in 
Uhode I.sland, R.I. 203. 
expanded, Bolivian progress toward, 
U.S.D.A. 096. 

expansion, obstacles to, 393. 
goals. Miss. 537. 

goals in 1042 and establishing those 
for 1043, U.S.D.A. 835. 
in 1943, forecast of changes in, 
Calif. 836. 

problems, wartime, station research 
applied to, 722. 
products — 

marketing, see Marketing, 
prices in Iowa, Iowa 124. 
prices, indexes of prices and pur- 
chasing power, Okla. 261. 


.Vgricultural — Continued. 

relations with Mexico, U.S.D.A. 640. 
research — see also Research. 

dividends from investment of funds 
in, Utah 720. 

in wartime, value, Mont. 719. 
rt\sldues, plastics from, U.S.D.A. 723. 
resources of Australia, U.S.D.A. 839. 
resources of Madagascar, U.S.D.A. 405. 
resources of Mozambique, U.S.D.A. 405. 
sciences, intcM-American Institute of, 
576, 869. 

.situation and tables on prices, Okla. 693. 
statl.sths, developments in .sampling for, 
270. 

Statistlc.s. proposal for revision, 393. 
surpluses, di.sposal of, 393. 
tenancy, see Farm tenancy. Farm tenure, 
and Land tenure. 

Agriculture — 

and conservation, papers on, 287. 
as commercial industry comparable to 
other branches of economy, 393. 
changes in Arkansas, lus«‘ct problems re- 
sulting from, 362. 

climatology in .service of, U.S.D.A. 298. 
Department (►f, see United States De- 
partment of Agiiculturo. 
effects of Amerlcan-Canadian trade reci- 
procity on, 693. 
electricity in, see Ble^^ric. 
in Australia and war effort, U.S.D.A. 
840. 

in Colombia, U.S.D.A. 840. 
in Cumberland Co., significant changes 
in, Tonn. 202. 

in Kentucky, trends, Ky. 838. 
in 1917-18, price administration, pri- 
orities, and conservation of supplies 
affeeting, U.S.D.A. 400. 
ill the Americas, U.S.D.A. 768. 
in Tucumfin during last 00 years, prog- 
ress, 807. 

ill Yakima Valley, economic conditions 
Und problems, Wash. 262. 
mathematics in, 272. 
of West, effect of post-war reclamation 
expansion, 536. 
permanent, textbook, 271. 
rescue programs and managed agricul- 
tural progress, 393. 
scale of operations in, 393. 
scale of operations in, comment on and 
rejoinder, 693. 

second IntGr-.\nierican Conference of, 
U.S.D.A. 124. 
social economics of, 406. 
special research In, U.S.D.A. 723. 
trends in Providence and Bristol Coun- 
ties, R.I. 394, 397. 

victory program of, relation to drain- 
age, 107. 

vocational, and the fieldman, 620. 
vocational, supciwiaed practice In, Iowa 
125. 

war program in, engineering contribu- 
tion to, 252. 
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Agriculture— Continued. 

wartime, problems in planning, 536. 
western, in wartime and after, papers 
on, 536. 

AgrihiH arcuatua torquatua, notes, 219. 
Agriotea obacurua, biology, 654. 

Agriotea aputator, biology, 654. 
AgrolHicterium tumrfaciena n.g. and n.comb., 
proposed name, 467. 

Agrotia ortbogonia, aee Cutworm, pale west- 
ern. 

Aircraft decay, IJ.S.D.A. 640. 

Airplane wood from Sitka spruce, importance 
of fungi and defects in liandling, 780. 
Alnbama argillacea, aee Cotton leafworin. 
Alaska Stations report, 719. 

Albinism in Virginia deer, 472. 

Albumin — 

alkali-treated bovine serum,, administra- 
tion to man and animals, effect, 241. 
egg. injury in man, cure with biotin, 
418, 711. 

egg, injury in rats, cure by avidln, 283. 
egg. ovomucin gol of, characteristics, 
805. 

Alcaligenpa genua — 

difflcnltiea in defining, 599. 
validity, 457. 

Alcohol from citrus-waste liquors, U S.D.A. 
723. 

Ale, vitamin B complex in, 856. 

Alfalfa— 

and bromegras.s mixture, continuous v. 
rotation grazing with ewes and lambs, 
187. 

and bromegraaa pastures, sheep grazing 
methods, Nebr. 42. 

•bacterial wilt and virus dwarf,, 343. 
biological value for dairy heifers, 90. 
boron fertilization, 768. 
breeding, Kans. 618, Nebr. 41, U.S.D.A, 
616. 

culture tests, Mont. 619. 
effect of cutting systems on, [Conn.] 
Storrs 758. 

efficiency of pho.sphate fertilizers on 
calcareous soil for, 758. 
fertilizer requirements, N.II. 188. 
fertilizer tests, Okla. 766, R.l. 326. 
for detecting boron deficiency in soil, 
U.S.D.A. 604. 
for fattening sheep, 375, 
for green manure, Utah 186. 
for pasture and hay, seeding practices, 
and seeds, N.J. 187. 
grazing studies, Mont. 619. 
ground, for brood sows, Mich 668, 
hay, availability of carotene compared 
with carotene in oil, 90. 
hay, barn curing experiments, Ohio 392. 
hay, nutritive value, 93. 
hay, vitamin A and D potency, 90. 
inoculating with pure cultures of legume 
nodule organism in Argentina, 312. 
insects, Kans. 665. 

leafhopper control by delayed cutting, 
N.C. 473. 

560161—44 4 


Alfalfa — Continued. 

meal in turkey rations, Utah 670. 
meals, carotene content. Mass. 798. 
nitrogen utilization in young sheep, effect 
of cystine supplementation, 234. 
nurseries, uniform, U.S.D.A. 474. 
pasture, effect on beef cattle, Nebr. 84. 
pasturing with hogs, Nebr. 41. 
plant pigments, use of, U.S.D.A. 723. 
production, B as essential for, N.C. 473. 
root- and crown-rotting fungi in Alberta, 
varietal resistance, 349. 
rust resistance of species and varieties, 
487. 

seed, legume bugs in, insecticidal con- 
trol, 365. 

seed, T/ygua bugs in, insecticidal tests for, 
787. 

seed production, Oreg. 019. 

seed production, effect of boron, 620. 

silage, aee Silage. 

stem nematode, 343. 

studies, Kans. 618. 

superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 

varieties, determining hay yields. 759. 
varieties, yield and winter injury. Pa. 
619. 

variety tests, Alaska 617, Kans. 618, 
Nebr. 41, Tex. 42. 

vitamin A and carotene values, U.S.D.A. 
670. 

weevil studies, Oreg. 655. 
white root rot control, 343. 
wilt-resistant variety, A-136, U.S.D.A. 
616. 

wilt-resistant variety, new, Utah 620. 
yellow-flowered, hardiness, growth habit, 
and seed production, Alaska 617. 
yellows, effect of borax and potash, Tenn. 
772. 

Algae of British soils, ecological and taxo- 
nomic study, 602. 

Algae, photosynthesis of,. 316. 

Alkaline soils, loss of ammonia from am- 
monium sulfate applie<f to, 597. 
Allendeaalazni'ia, systematics of, 659. 
Allodcrmanyasua aanguinena, annoying to 
man, 796. 

Allotropa utilia, parasite of apple mealybug, 
223. 

Alternaria — 

early blight of tomatoes, breeding for 
reslstanco to, Tex. 59. 
fungus and new mite on citrus, 230. 
paaaiflorae control, 216. 
tenuia, cause of sunflower leaf spot, 211. 
Alyceclover — 

fertilizer tests, Qa. 617. 
production test, Qa.Coastal Plain,. 325. 
tests. Miss. 186. 

Atnauronematua aealeae in greenhouse at 
Collingale, 664. 

Amason fly, ^ao Paulo strain, liberations and 
shipments to Louisiana, P.B. 655. 
Amblyomma gertaqhi n.sp., notes, 512* 
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Ambrosia beetles on fruit trees in California, 
362. 

Amhroiia triftda, sex expression in, effect of 
photoperiod, 32. 

Ambush bug, economic status, appraisal. 75. 
American — 

Dairy Science Association, student chap- 
ter, 808. 

Phytopathological Society, Pacific divi- 
sion, meeting, 58. 

Scientific Congress proceedings, 287. 
Amino acids — 

aromatic sulfonic acids as reagents for, 

681. 

contribution to normal nutrition, 277. 
effect of light on, N.Y. State 149. 
free, carboxyl groups In gasomctric de- 
termination, 688. 

free, determination by titration of car- 
bon dioxide, 588. 
in hemoglobin formation, 704. 
reactions studied by methods of non- 
aqueous titrimetry, 729. 
p-Aminobenzoic acid — 

growth factor for Aoetf)hactcr sub(; 0 y- 
dan8, 740. 

role in reproduction and lactation in 
rat, 420. 

Ammonia — 

. conductometric determination, 720. 

in desert soils, microbiological oxida- 
tion, Ariz. 451. 

Ammonium sulfate applied to alkaline soils, 
loss of ammonia from, 507. 

Amoeba, unidentified, parasite of squirrel. 

497. 

Amperometric titrations,. 290. 

Amphimnllon majalis. Importance and con- 
trol, N.Y.State 785. 

Amphorophora — ^ 

osbom^ n.sp., description, 866. 
ribiella, new aphid associated with, on 
black currant, 306. 

Ampules oompreeaa, biological notes, 74. 
Andbaena cylindrica, N fixation by, 312. 
Anabrua aimplew, see Cricket, Mormon. 
Anaerobic — 

bacilli, fiagella staining, 300. 
species, facultatively anaerobic, metabo- 
lism of, 457. 

Anagrua epoa, effect of dormant sprays on, 
610. 

Analysis,, qualitative semimicro. Barber pres- 
sure bulb method, 586. 

Analytical methods, referee’s reports, 585. 
Ananaa genus, taxonomic study, 25. 
Anaplaama — 

marginale, transmission experiments 
with biting flies, 217. 
nature of, 09. 

Anaplasmosis — 

carriers of, Okla. 783. 
cases, occurrence of Bartonella in, 384. 
in cattie, Tex. 99, U.S.D.A. 98. 
of cow, fowl tick as vector, 826. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 676, Kans. 676. 


Anaaa triatia, see Squash bug. 

Anaatrepha — 

ludena, aee Fruitfly, Mexican, 
new species and notes, 062. 

Ancylis comptana fragariae, aee Strawberry 
leaf roller. 

Ancyloatoma caninum, anthelmintic cfllclency 
of Flcln against, 247. 

Androgen — 

assay by the chick comb method, technic, 
184. 

ovarian, source of, in mice. 472. 
treatment of castrated female rats, mat- 
ing behavior In, 752. 

Androgenic activity, variables affecting esti- 
mation, 183. 

Anemia — 

rqulno Infectious, U.S.D.A. 07. 
hemorrhagic, in dogs, 854. 
hypochromic, relation to multiple dietary 
deficiencies, 277. 
in chicks, Mo. 84. 
infectious, U.S.D.A. 676. 
infectious, equine, congenital transmis- 
sion, 683. 

inherited macrocytic in mice, 612. 
nutritional, of rats, use of radioactive 
copper in, 412. 

pernicious, pantothenic acid absorption 
in, 566. 

Anemone coronaria infection with Tranz- 
achelia pruni-aponoaae, 495. 

Angiopteria evecta petiole, undifferentiated 
cells in, shapes of, 746. 

Angoumols grain moth on rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
Animal (a) — aee also Cattle, Livestock, Mam- 
mals, Sheep, etc. 

and man, bacterial infections and para- 
sites common to, U.S.D.A. 97. 
benefits from forest fungi and insects, 
359, 

body areas, fiber diameter studies, 513. 
deficiencies, relation to soil composition, 
Tex. 21. 

diseases —aee alao apeoiflc diaeaaca. 

and insect control, fundamentals 
of, U.S.D.A. 97. 
and parasites, 523. 
and parasites in Great Britain, 384. 
control, 623. 

control in Great Britain, wartime, 
814. 

new host-parasite records, 384. 
parasitic, report of committee on, 
814. 

relation to nutrition, 520. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
transmissible, report of committee 
on, 814. 

domestic, growth and development. Mo. 
320. 

farm, breeding and improvement, 468. 
farm, damage to reproduction by vitamin 
A deficiencies, Ohio 318. 
farm, diseases, relation to nutrition, 
241 
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Animal ( s ) —Continued. 

farm, nutritional diseases, U.S.D.A. 97. 
fats, see Fat(s). 

herbivorous, role of vitamin B conipUx 
in nutrition, Tex. 85. 
husbandry experiments, design, 513. 
husbandry group, committee on policy, 
report, 707. 

husbandry in India, S.T. 
imported, and products, inspection and 
quarantine, U.S.D.A. 076. 
industry in Tucurn&n during last 00 
years, progress, 867. 
normal and bloated, ruminal gases in, 90. 
nutrition — 

potassium in, 134. 

relation to disease in farm animals, 
241. 

role of carotene in, 232, 374. 
zinc In, 450. 
parasites, see Parasites, 
photosensitization of, Tex. 99. 
preparation of carcasses for chemical 
analysis, 729. 

production in post-war world, 796. 
proteins, nutritive value, 231. 
sanitation and disease control, 523. 
small, autopsy examinations of, R.I. 384. 
Anopheles — see also Malaria and Mosqui- 
to (es). 

breeding along Irrigation canals, parts 
green for control, automatic distribu- 
tion, 657. 

larval, identification in Georgia, 370. 
Anoxia, relation to visual system, 130. 

Ant(8) — 

as predators of screwworm larvae, 795. 
control, Nebr. 73. 
invasion of houses by, 654. 
of Utah, 664. 

poisons, sweetened, effect on bees, 510. 
termites, and plants, ecological rela- 
tions, 311. 

white, see Termite (s). 

Antestia in Kenya, food and feeding habits, 
658. 

Anthelmintics, bio-assay technic for, 823. 
Anthonomus — 

eugenii, see Pepper weevil. 
grandis, see Boll weevil. 
scutellaris, see Plum gouger. 
signatus, see Strawberry weevil. 

Anthrax — 

case reviews and results of use of sulfon- 
amide compounds, 815. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 97, 676. 
symptomatic, see Blackleg. 

Anthrenus scrophulariae, see Garpet beetle. 
Anticarsia gemmatUis, see Velvetbean cater- 
pillar. 

Antricola new genus, notes, 512. 

Antuitrln-S Injection in pregnant rats and 
rabbits, fetal survival following, 751. 
Anuraphis roseus, see Apple aphid, rosy. 
Aonidiella — 

aurantU, see Bed scale, California. 
dtrina, see Yellow scale. 


iphanomgces euteiches on peas, N.Y.State 66. 
Aphanotus pamllelus in insect nests, 73. 

Aphid (8) — 

eoccinellld predator of, establishment, 
P.R. 655. 

(*i»ntrol on collards, 782. 
control, reduced spray concentrations 
for, N.Y.State 786. 
guide to phylogeny, 668. 
living, staining, simple method, 658. 
i(‘dl)ud, studies, Kans. 665. 
transmission of narcissus mosaic virus 
by, 495. 

woolly, see Ai)ple aphid, woolly. 

AphuUus matrieariae, bionomics, 371, 

[phis — 

ahhievinia, winter hosts in New Bruns- 
v\ick, 223. 

fahac, simiiner host, 603. 
ffossypa, see Cotton aphid. 
maid is, see Corn leaf aphid. 
rhamni, transmission of potato virus Y 
by, 210. 

\phyvus spp., ( ffect of dormant sprays on, 611. 
iphytis mytdaspidis, effect of dormant sprays 
on, 510. 

Vpiary(ie8) — 

inspection. Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
location, Okla. 783. 

Apta}iob(Wler miihiganense, breeding for 
tomato resistance to, 213. 

.Vpparatus -- 

for tolleeting salt particles from at- 
mosphere, 177. 

for determination of carbon in soils, 728. 
for production of artificial frost injury 
to trees, 29. 

Liindegilrd’), construction and use, 433. 
\pple(s) — 

alternate bearing in, 479. 

Mild cider jelly, preparation, 11. 
apliid(s) — 

now sprays for, Ohio 362. 
rosy, control, 363. 
rosy, control, now phases, N.Y.State 
786. 

woolly, notes, N.C. 600. 
woolly, root form, cyanide for con- 
trol, 787. 

biennial bearing — 

control by defloration, Mo. 47. 
prevention, Vt. 476. 

bitter pit in McIntosh variety, U.S.D.A. 
343. 

bitter pit, nature and causes, Bt. 476. 
bitter rot control, N.C. 485. 
bitter rot in Missouri, control, 214. 
black root rot, distribution and severity, 
214. 

black rot situation In 1941, R.I. 844. 
bland sirup production from, 441. 
blotch, cradicant sprays for, 866. 
blotch studies, Okla. 356. 
boric acid for, Mont. 628. 
branch ringing, effect on set and size of 
fruit, Mo. 47. 
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Apple ( 8 ) — Continued . 

branches, pruned and unpruned, of Tari> 
OU8 ages, performance, Mo. 47. 
breeding, 179. 

cankers, perennial, Bpicallima oolorad^lla 
inhabitant of, 369. 

commercial hand pollination methods 
for, 633. 

composition, effect of orchard fertilizers, 
195. 

condition, harmful effect of bruising, Pa. 
628. 

crab, see Crab apple, 
crop, thinning by spraying at blooming, 
50. 

crown rot studies, 367. 
cuttings taken in May, root-inducing 
substances effective on, 479. 

Delicious, comparison of varieties as 
polliuizers, 335. 

Delicious, effect of November 1940 fileeze, 
179. 

Delicious, mealiness and quality, factors 
affecting, 337. 

developing fruit, gross morphology and 
histology, 335. 

diseases in Colombia, control, 491. 
Duchess, coloring, effect of sodium 
thiocyanate, Nebr. 47. 
early, red varieties, Ohio 50. 
effect on urinary acidity and blood alkali 
reserve, 277. 

emergency uses for, U.S.D.A. 723. 
fertilizer experiments, N.Y.State 193. 

* finish and keeping quality, effect of spray 
materials, Mich. 766. 
fire blight, extreme epidemic, 203. 
fruits, gaseous emanations of one lot. 

effect on another 51. 
fruits, histology and development, N.Y. 
State 193. 

fruit set, effect of ringing, Ohio 331. 
Golden Delicious, russeting, 195. 
growth as affected by sprays, R.I. .331. 
handling from tree to table, U.S.D.A. 51. 
in cold storage, water loss from,./ cause, 
337. 

insects, nonsulfur sprays with special 
stickers v. standard materials for con- 
trol, Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
Jonathan, pectic changes in, as measure 
of ripening under differential carbon 
dioxide treatments, 51. 

Juice composition, relation to yeast mul- 
tiplication, 601. 

juice packed in 1940, survey,. 296. 
juice, preservatives, chloroacetic acids 
as, 10. 

leafroller, new, N.Y.State 785. 
leaves. Internal structure and chloro- 
phyll in, effect of sprays, Kans. 633. 
leaves,, photosynthesis and transpira- 
tion, effects of leafhopper feeding in- 
jury, 213. 

leaves, sampling known areas for chemi- 
cal analysis, 782. 


Apple ( s ) — Continued. 

maggot and mites, 230. 
maggot control. Conn. [New Havenl 499, 
N.Y.State 785. 

maggot, em(‘rgence, migration, and con- 
trol, 363. 

maggot sprays, making effective, 363. 
maturity, days from bloom as index, 51. 
McIntosh, brown core in, development in 
storage, 633. 

McIntosh, preharvest drop, effect of 
boron application, 335. 

Mclntosli, respiration, effect of con- 
trolled-atmosphere storage, 337. 
moldy core in Wisconsin, 357. 
narrow-leaf variation, 480. 

Northern Spy, internal break-down in 
storage, Mich. 633. 

orchard, continuous cultivation in, 
harmful effects, Pa. 628. 
orchard, Rume Beauty, response to till- 
age, 632. 

orchard. Von Osten, analyses of ferti- 
lizer data from, 632. 
pomace, waste, important outlet for, 
N.Y.State 735. 
preharvest drop — 

control methods, 336. 
reducing with hormone sprays, R.I. 
331. 

sprays, effectiveness, relation to 
temperature, 336. 
sprays for, 194, Kans. 628. ^ 
production in southern New Jersey, N.J, 
766. 

red color increase, effect of certain 
chemicals, 194. 

red strains, tlnn* to pick, Ohio 331. 
respiration and oxidase and catalase ac- 
tivity, relation to maturity and stor- 
age, 480. 

response to preharvest sprays, varietal 
differences, 194. 

rootstocks, dwarfing and seedling, tests, 
N.Y.State 193. 

rootstocks, improved, problems of, N.Y. 
State 766. 

rot fungus, related to human pathogen, 
401. 

rust diseases, epidemiology and control, 
N.Y.State 203. 

sawfly on Vancouver Island, 500. 
scab- 

control, 357, Mo. 47. 
control at Glasnevin, Ireland, 214. 
control in Hudson Valley, N.Y.State 
203. 

control, lime-sulfur for. Kans. 628. 
control, new spray materials for, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 

control program, averting spray In- 
jury in, N.Y.State 203. 
control, spray materials for, Vt. 485. 
control, spraying for, Mo. 69. 
development and comparison of 
fungicides for, R.I. 344. 
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Apple (s ) — Continued, 
scab — continued. 

epidemiology, factors affecting, 857. 
fungus, maturation and d|pcharge of 
ascospores, Ind. 776. 
in Missouri, control, 214. 
seedlings of Rome Beauty, Gallia Beauty, 
and Golden Delicious, fruit character- 
istics, 179. 

spray, nonrcsldue, schedule, improvement 
in, N.Y.State 786. 

spray program for, shortened, intensive, 
N.Y.State 785. 

spray residues removal from, IJ.S.D.A. 60. 
spraying. Pa. 652. 

stocks, hardy, budding and grafting on, 
Ohio 50. 

storage in modified atmospheres, N.C. 
476. 

storages, refrigerated farm, Ohio 260. 
time interval between full bloom and 
fruit maturity, 334. 
tree (8) — 

borer, flatheaded, biology and con- 
trol, Okla. 228, 783. 
cultural needs, Kans. 628. 
distribution of nitrogen and car- 
bohydrates in, Mo. 335. 
fertilization, Vt. 476. 
fertilization, .spring v. fall. Mo. 47. 
filler, and management, Ind. 766. 
growth and yield, effect of sulfur 
and copper spravs, 648. 
moat productive age, Ohio 331. 
nitrogen requirements, U.S.D.A. 627. 
pruning. Ark. 762. 
spraying with naphthaleneacetic 
acid and derivatives, Vt. 476. 
Steele Red, growth and yield, effect 
of double-worked Interstocks, 480. 
Wealthy, time of blossom induc- 
tion, no. 

wound dressings on, U.S.D.A. 68. 
young, effects of nitrogen, Vt. 31. 
young, effects of submersion of roots 
in water, 632. 

young, induction of flower bud for- 
mation In, Mo. 47. 
young, on clonal stocks, trunk diam- 
eters, 480. 

varieties, behavior following Nov. 1940 
freeze, 50. 

varieties top-worked on Virginia Crab, 
fruiting, 480. 
variety tests. Miss. 101. 

Washington, marketing In Los Angeles, 
Wash. 268, 696. 

water core, factors Involved, 337. 
winter injur^, reducing, N.Y.State 193. 
4.prlcot(s) — 

kernels, debit tering, 441. 
orchards, border trees, relative yields, 
632. 

unsulfured, drying experiments, 296. 
Arachis, wild species, fruits of, 26. 


Aralac — 

fiber, properties, 286. 
new fiber made from cow’s milk, 285. 
Archips — 

argyrospila, see Fruit tree leaf roller. 
fnmiferava, see Spnice budworm. 

Arge mocleayi on hazelnut. 064. 

Argyresthia laevigatella, biology and natural 
control, 659. 

Argyrotaenia cMrmia, see Orange tortrix. 
Arkansas Station notes, 427, 721. 

Arkansas Station report, 142, 867. 

Arkansas TJiiivi*rslty notes, 427, 721. 

Army — 

food and fighting efficiency, 547. 
rations, vitamin supplementation, rela- 
tion to fatigue and ability to do mus- 
cular work, 706. 
subsistence, research in, 410. 
Armywormfs) — 

control in wheat, timing in relation to, 
Okla. 783. 

fall, control, Ark. 72. 
in wheat, control with poslon(‘d bait, 81. 
Arsenic, colorimetric microdetermination 
after evolution as arsine, 730. 

Arsenic, water soluble, ultimate value, 782. 
Arsenicals, effect on cotton aphid, predators, 
and other insects, 361. 

Arteriosclerosis in clinical case of Johne’s 
disease, 243. 

/Vrthritis in lambs, Mont. 676. 

Ascaridia — 

dissimiUs In turkeys, life history, 384. 
gain eggs, studies, 815. 
gain, resistance of chickens to, Kans. 
676. 

Aacaris — 

sp., parasite of squirrel, 497. 
spp. anthelmintic efficiency of Flcln 
against, 247. 

Aseonhyta pinodella on peas, N.Y.State 66. 
A.scorlMC acid — see also Vitamin C. 

blood plasma, determinations in mass 
studies In human nutrition. Pa. 715. 
concentration in blood, effect of hyper- 
pyrexia, 715. 

daily intake required to maintain ade- 
quate amount In blood plasma, 560. 
excretion at known levels of intake, rela- 
tion to capillary resistance, dietary 
estimates, and human requirements, 
602. 

improved photometric method for, 735. 
in blood of dairy cattle, vafiations In, 
810. 

in blood plasma and urine, determina- 
tion, 153. 

in blood plasma, rate of Increase after 
ingestion of this vitamin, 661. 
in body fluids of horses, 103. 
in buffaloberry, 861. 
in expressed vegetable Juice, 560. 
in fruits and vegetables, factors In proc- 
essing affecting, 713. 
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Ascorbic acid — Continued. 

in grapefruit Juice canned by various 
processing methods, 860. 
in honey of different localities, 651. 
in milk, relation to volume of milk pro- 
duced, 238. 

in normal adults, urinary excretion and 
plasma concentration, effect of con- 
trolled ascorbic acid ingestion, 410. 
in persimmon leaves and fruits, 861. 
in plant life, physiological activity, 29. 
in prepared foods, 281. 
in rhubarb, 569. 

in rose hips and rose-hip sirups, 862. 
in small fruits, 861. 

in summer squash, loss during cooking, 
862. 

in tomato catsup, 862. 
in tomato, effect of mineral nutrition. 
660. 

in tomato Juice, effect of processing 
Ark. 846. 

In whole blood, clinical estimation, 7.*?5 
physiological activity in plant life, 713 
plasma and dietary, relation, 661. 
requirement of childien, 420, 862. 
requirement of premature Infants, effect 
of diet, 660. 

storage in vitamin A deficient hens, 803. 
synthesis in excised tomato roots, 29. 
tolerance test and application to senile 
and schizophrenic patients, 562. 

Ash trees, young white, eccentric growth in 
main stem, Vt. 33. 

Asparagus — 

butts, utilization, 297. 
depth-of-planting studies, 332, 
production, 629, 

texture, effect of rate and extent o' 
freezing, 432. 

variety tests, Ga. Coastal Plain 331. 

Asparthione,' synthesis, 582. 

Aspergillus — 

olavatus, bactericidal effects, 177. 
niger, hydrolysis of arabogalactan by 
optimal conditions, 769. 
niger, repeated recovery and re-use ii 
gluconic acid production, 726, 
spp., production of bacteriostatic sub 
stances by, 601. 

sgdoioi, unautolyzable protein of, 744. 
wentii on cottonseed, pathogenicity, re 
latlon to moisture content, 487. 

Aspidiotus perniciousus, see San Jose scale. 

Assimilation concept and field research, 696. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities — 

1942 convention, editorial, 1. 
officers elected, 4, 143. 
research at 1942 convention, editorial, 
145. 

Aster — 

rust control by wettnble sulfur, Ohio 

844. 

silver blight, of unknown cause, R.I. 344. 
yellows, insect vector, protecting plants 
from, 222. 


Astcroleoanium hamhusae, control, P.R. 665. 
Asteroleoaitium miliaris, control, P.R. 666. 
Asteropaeus sp., effect of dormant sprays on, 
511. • 

Astragalus species, selenium indicator, iden- 
tification, 31. 

Astronomy, maps, and weather, treatise, 208. 
Ataxia — 

a hereditary nervous disorder of ralMt., 

86 . 

enzootic, of lambs in South Australia, 
629. 

enzootic, of unweaned lamb and copper 
deficiency in ewes and lambs, 889. 
Atmosphere of inoculating room, rendered 
sterile by ultraviolet Irradiation, 203. 
Atrichola claps glasgoiH, parasite of squirrel, 
498. 

AtropeiHs — 

apiculata n.sp., description, 369. 

Hngrns, cause of ednker of eastern pines, 
780. 

Attagenns piceus, see Carpet beetle, black. 
Auction markets, livestock, volume of sales 
and movement, Ky. 639. 

Autographa hrassicae, see Cabbage looper. 
Autolysis, oxidation, reduction, and sulf- 
hydryl In, 727. 

Autopolyploidy, consequences of, in crop 
plants, 179. 

Autototraploidy, photoperiod Ism accompany- 
ing, 34. 

Auxin (s) — 

action, mechanism, 602. 
extraction from corn, from corn smut 
tumors, and from Ustilago zeaSy 61. 
extraction from plant tissues, 462. 
extraction from wheat, 462. 
storage, relation to endosperm type in 
maize, 28. 

synthetic, and derl\atlves, comparative 
activity, 742. 

transport, polar and apolar, in woody 
stems, 742. 

Avidin — 

distribution in lion's egg, 417. 

effect on egg-white injury in rats, 283. 

stability, 711. 

Avocado (s) — 

dying-back or decline, cause, Calif. 494. 
Puerto, modified air storage, 636. 
leaf sap concentration and cold resist- 
ance in, 64. 

pollen germination, 482. 
varieties, new, 197. 

Azalea — 

breaking rest period, low temperature 
for, Miss. 191. * 

sawfiy in greenhouse at Collingdale, 664. 
Azotohacter^ 

agilis in North and South America, 26. 
associated with other bacteria, nitrogen 
fixation by, 805. 

growth and activity, effect of absolute 
reaction of soil solution on, Blans. 
596. 
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Azotobaoter — Continued. 

plaque test for determination of phos< 
phate deficiency in Idaho soile, 16d. 
vinelandii, distribution of isotopic ni- 
trogen in, 726. 

Babesia foUata n.sp. from sheep, 245. 

Baby beef, see Cattle, baby beef. 

Bacillus — 

abortus, see Brucella abortus and Bang's 
disease. 

larvae, growth factor requirements, 228. 
subtiUs status, 457. 

thermoacidurane, detection in tomato 
Juice and cultivation in laboratory, 
292. 

Bacon research program in Canada, 130. 

Bacon, smoked and unsmoked, comparison, 

616. 

Bacteria — 

activity in dilute nutrient solutions, 20. 
aerobic and facultative, use of proprietary 
peptones by, 457. 

air-borne, bactericidal action of ultra- 
violet radiation on, 26. 
and other organisms from water, effect 
on quality of dairy products, 238. 
attacking petroleum and oil fractions, 
176. 

bacteria, autotrophic, biochemistry, 740. 
cytology of, 739. 

effect of gramicidin and tyrocldine on, 
457. 

fluorescent, in dairy products, Mo. 92. 
growth factors for, 175. 
growth in iron-free medium, 739. 
growth under Visking sausage casing, 
291. 

heat resistance, factors affecting, 457. 
heat resistance, relation of maximum 
growth temperature, 26. 
important for kraut fermentation, 295. 
in evaporated milk, relation to tempera- 
ture of heating and sterilization, 
U.S.D.A. 671. 

in milk and soil, see Milk and Soll(s). 
intermediate colilike, differentiation, 457. 
luminous, nutritional requirements, 467. 
multiplication, in water and significance 
in food spoilage, 294. 
obligate cellulose-decomposing, 305. 
oxygen demand and oxygen supply, 457. 
routine tests for descriptive chart, 175. 
sexual fusion in, test for, 599. 
thermoduric, in milk, methods for detect- 
ing, 811. 

thermophilic and thermoduric, identifica- 
tion and control, 811. 
uptake of ions by, 809. 

Bacterial — 

antibiotic substance, staining technic for 
evaluating toxicity, 600. 
flagella, width and origin of, 175. 
morphology, shown by electron micro- 
scope, 459. 

taxonomy, chaotic situation in, critical 
review, 709. 
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Bacteriological technic manual of methods, 
supplement to leaflet I, 175. 

Hacteriosis, studies, 215. 

Buie ties, saving and straightening, device 
for, Oreg. 834. 

liaiiosus ruber on basswood, biological notes, 

:'.07. 

Bamboo—- 

powder- post beetle studies, P.R. 666. 
propagation and utilization for fishing 
rods, P.U. 628. 
scales, control, P.R. 655. 

Banana (s) — 

dietary uses in health and disease, 544. 
diseases, 494. 

leaf spot, spray program, 216. 
respiration in storage at fiS*" F. and 
ripening at controlled temperatures, 
32. 

“tree," structure and growth, 170. 
Bandicoots, tick paralysis in, 526. 

Bang’s disease — also Brucellosis, 
calfliood vaccination for, 814. 
cea8»‘d reactors’ rcspon.se to reexposure, 
G78. 

control, failure of artificial sunlight for, 
Ohio 383. 

control, relation to calfhood vaccination, 
523. 

forum on, 814. 
in cattle, Kans. 676. 
in range cattle, control, Mont. 676. 
report of committee on, 814. 
studies, Tex. 99, U.S.D.A. 676. 
testing methods. Mo. 99. 
transmission from swine to cattle, Mo. 99. 
vaccination, public health problem, 814. 
Bankhead Jones Farm Tenant Act, Title III, 
land purchase program under, U.S.D.A. 266. 
Bark bietle vectors of Dutch elm disease 
fungu.s, 782. 

Bark beetles, studies, Tex. 73. 

Ba I h*y — 

ns corn substitute for feed, Ark. 765. 
average acre yields and production costs, 
Alaska G17, 
awn inheritance In, 466. 
bret ding, Alaska 617, Kans. 618, Mo. 41, 
Mont. 618, Nebr. 41, Tex. 42, Oreg. 619. 
cold resistance, factors affecting, Nebr. 
41. 

culture tests, Kans. 618. 
development and industrial use, history, 
621. 

diploid and tetraploid, induced chloro- 
phyll mutations In, 85. 
disease, seed-borne, host-parasite rela- 
tions, 486. 

fertilizer tests, Ga. 617. 
for fattening cattle, Mo. 84. 
freaks produced in breeding work, 621. 
loose smut control, Okla. 769. 
loose smut, relation to yield, 486. 
midew resistance, linkage relations of 
Goldfoil factor for, 747. 
milling products, vitamin E in, and ef- 
fect of bleaching, 715. 
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Barley — Continued. 

new, Sunrise, for North Carolina, N.C. 
478. 

planting tests, Nehr. 41. 
plants, absorption and accumulation of 
rubidium bromide by, 173. 
plants, carbohydrate changes in organs 
during growth, 171. 
plants, carbohydrates and inorganic con- 
stituents, effect of saline substrate 
on hourly levels, 172. 
scab absent in western North Dakota, 
U.S.D.A. 58. 

scab and blight in local areas in 1942 
crop, U.S.D.A. 202. 
scab control, U.S.D.A. 349. 
scab in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 68. 
seed-borne disease, environmental rela- 
tions in, 771. 

seed, Inoculating with covered smut, 
methods, 348. 

seedlings, growth responses to K and Na. 
605. 

sugar metabolism, relation to defoliation 
and shading of ear, 744. 
superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 

testing for chinch bug resistance, Okla. 
788. 

varieties, Mich. 755, Miss. 41. 
variety tests. Ark. 755, Kans, 618, Miss. 
325, Mo. 41, Mont. 618, Nebr. 41, Okla. 
756, Tex. 42. 

Velvon, advantages of, Utah 620. 
winter, growing in New .Jersey, N.J. 43. 
winter, hardiness, yields, and disease 
control, effect of seed treatments. Mo. 

59. 

winter, studies, W.Va. 473. 

Barns — 

dairy, construction, Vt. 6.34. 
remodeled, as aid for wartime needs, 
534. 

Basswood leaf miner, biological notes, 367. 
Bat, survival of spermatozoa in female re- 
productive tract of, 324. 

Bay oil, distillation — 
studies, P.R. 679. 
use of salt in. 442. 

Beanis) — see also Soybean (s) and Velvet- 
bean (s). 

aphid on orange-glowvine, P.R. 056. 
haked, dehydrated, 544. 
beetle, Mexican, control on bush lima 
beans, N.Y.State 79. 

breeding, use of X-rays in, N.Y.State 

191 . 

canning. Improvement,. N.Y.State 191. 
culture, in humid areas, U.S.D.A. 188. 
curly top injury, relation to time of 
planting, 366. 

curly top virus strains In susceptible 
and resistant varieties, concentra- 
tions, 849. 

dehydrator for, Colo. 849. 
effect of platinum chloride, 462. 


Bean ( s ) — Continued . 

fertility needs and cultural practices 
for,. Mich. 766. 

French, stem eelwomn disease, first rec- 
ord in New South Wales, 207. 
Fusarium yellows, 350. 
grow til and mineral nutrition, effect of 
light quality, 464. 

halo blight, physiology and breeding for 
resistance, Nebr. 50. 
insects in Hawaii, 656. 
leaf development of intact and decapi- 
tated plants,, effect of green v. red 
light on, 607. 
leaf spots, Ohio, 344. 
lima — 

bacterial blight, N.J. 490. 
bush, spraying and dusting experi- 
ments, N.Y.State 70. 
ch(>miial factors affect set of, 192. 
Chickasaw, virus dise.ases, 490. 
cultural tests,. Ga.Coustal Plain, 
3.31. 

effect of fertilizer placement, Vu. 
Truck 332. 

fertilizer tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 
331. 

response to seed treatment, 48. 
seed production, P.R. 629. 
seed treatment, N.Y.'Sl:ate 203. 
seed treatment and spraying and 
dusting, N.Y.State 203. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 331. 
manganese deficiency in, 168. 
mosaic control in Great Northern va- 
riety,. Mont. 641. 

mosaic, production of seed free from, 
N.Y.State 20.3. 

navy, plat technic studies, 769. 
pods, edible, quality and time of devel- 
opment of fibrous sheath In sidewall, 
629. 

Red Kidney, production In California, 
Calif. 328. 

Refugee, varieties, N.Y.State 763. 
roots, cell proliferation and protoxylem 
differentiation in, effect of J-prollne, 
463. 

seed, disease-free, production,. N.Y.State 
203. 

seed, response to hormone treatment, 
N.Y.State 190. 

seedlings, effects of radiant energy in re- 
lation to etiolation, 32. 
snap, dehydration tests, 849. 
snap, effect of fertilizer placement, 
Va.Truck 332. 

snap, for marketing, canning, and freez- 
ing, U.S.D.A. 191. 

snap, major diseases, breeding for re- 
sistance to, Ga. 640. 
snap, variety tests,. Ga. 627, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 331. 

snap, vitamin C In, 627. 
varieties, Mich. 766. 
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Bean(8) — Continued. 

variety and strain tests, Miss. 191. 
virus diseases, 490. 
weevil, notes, Mont. 855. 

Beanstalk weevil,, life history, hahlts, and 
control in New Mexico, tJ.S.D.A. 505. 
tteauvprUi bOftsiann distribution on elm in- 
sects in United States, 650. 

Bedbug — 

* as pest of poultry, U.S.D.A. 08. 
fumigants, tests, 782. 

Bee(s) — 

activities, Tex. 73. 

activity, relation to orange nectar and 
pollen, 83. 

behavior,, effects of sulfur compounds 
applied during bloom, 362. 
bread and royal Jolly^ vitamins in, 82. 
caged, longevity, factors affecting, 795. 
feeding with soybean flour as pollen sub- 
stitute, 83. 

foulbrood, see Foulbrood. 
larvae., susceptibility to individual In- 
ornlntions with Bacillus larvae spores, 
795. 

management manual, 272. 
median lethal dose of calcium arsenate 
for, 499. 

nests as reservoirs and sources of stored 
products pests, 73. 
package, A'oscma apis in, 663. 
poisoning In Washington, 81. 
pollen requirements of a colony, 83. 
queen, one and two-year-old, 228. 
queen rearing, Tex. 73. 
studies, Kans. 655. 

usefulness in pollination, U.S.D.A. 228. 
Beef — see also Cattle, beef. 

aged, effect of freezing on tenderness in, 
272. 

dark cutters in, Kans. 600. 
dehydrated, method.^ for production, 
U.S.D.A. 700. 

finish and quality, effect of ratios of 
concentrates to lespedeza hay on, 
U.S.D.A. 665. 

improvement, plans at station for, Utah 
233. 

increased production from same number 
of cattle, Ncv. 233. 

liver catalase, preparation by use of 
acetone or alcohol, 728. 
production — 

crossbrefis for, 181. 
effect of mineral and carotene feed- 
ing, Tex. 85. 

Increasing after the war, 796. * 

maximum, from mountainous sum- 
mer range, Utah 233. 
with iiiinimiiin-for-efflciency invest- 
ments, Miss. 537. 

with minimum grain and maximum 
roughage, Mo. 84. 

quality, effect of ultraviolet light and 
temperature during aging, 513. 


Beef — Continued. 

quality produced on cottonseed meal and 
hulls, U.S.D.A. 665. 
quality, relation to ultraviolet light and 
temperature during aging, Wash. 847. 
II. S. grades, relation to palatability of 
porterhouse steaks, Mo. 127. 

neekeeping — 

industry in Montana, Mont, 655. 
twn-queen hive system, value, Ohio 362. 

Beer, vitamin B complex in, 856. 

B<*et(s ) — see also Sugar beetfs). 

application of sodium nitrate, R.I. 331. 
break down in, boron for prevention, 
646. 

dehydrator for, Colo. 849. 
clried, made into bricks freed from air 
in new pjickaging process, N.Y. State 
850. 

effect of storage on Ixdanln and sucrose 
in, and Importance in breeding pro- 
gram, 629. 

gj‘rmination and yield, effect of carbon 
black. R.I. 331. 

internal break-down, [N.Y. ] Cornell 207. 
leafhoi)per, importance of birds in 
checking, Utah 653. 
niolas.sea rations for pigs, nutritional 
inadequacy, Utah 510. 
planting methods, 763. 
scab in New York fields, U.S.D..V. 343. 
seed, sheared, treatment, 487. 
seed treatments, Tex. 59. 
sugar, see Sugar l)eet(s). 
variety tests, Qa.Coastal Plain 331. 
wehworm, notes, Mont. 655. 

B.‘etlos, wood-boring, of Saanich, Vancouver 
Island, 500. 

B(qiadonDa, insects attacking, 781. 

Bemhecia marginata, see Raspberry root 
borer. 

Bent grass (es) — 

Colonial, development, effect of soil tem- 
perature, 43. 

Colonial, seasonal development of roots, 
R.I. 326. 

for pasture, breeding, R.I. 326. 
varieties and strains, fertilizer tests, 
R.I. 320. 

varietic^s auU strains, seed production, 
R.I. 32G. 

velvet, seed production, R.I. 328 

Benzimidazole derivative, characterisation of 
lactic add as, 725. 

Bermuda grass — 

production of roots, rhizomes, runners, 
and leaf shoots under different condi- 
tions, 186. 

protein and mineral content, Ga. 579. 

Berries, see Fruits, small, and Raspberry (ies), 
Strawberry (ies), etc. 

Betaine, structural specificity In transmethy- 
lation, 702. 

Beverages — 

and food analyses, 406. 

taste and flavor, factors affecting, 296. 
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BllkU^gntphy of — 
blood, 528. 
botany, geographic, 461. 
botany of New York State, 1751-1940, 25. 
bmcellosia immunity, 5^. 
cereal take-all disease, 348. 
entomology, 218. 
hemoglobin in poultry blood, 685. 
insects of Brasil, 783. 
insects of stored products, 656. 
land tenure policy, 265. 
malaria, avian, 248. 
parasitology, 528. 

plant communities of Welaka area, 
Florida, 461. 
poisonous plants, 526. 
potato blight, early, in Ecuador, 351. 
pyrethrum v. roaches, 221. 
rabies, 390. 

rationing, U.S.D.A. 111. 
specimens, embedding in methacrylate 
resins, U.S.D.A. 5. 
taxonomy and phylogeny, 461. 
wound healing, 677. 
xerothermic theory, 443. 

Bifusella spp., new and interesting from 
Mt. Shasta, 601. 

Billbug on wheat, Ga. 654. 

Bindweed — 

control, Nebr. 42. 

eradication, mechanical equipment for, 
Nebr. 105. 

eradication with sodium chlorate, Ohio 
326. 

roots, carbohydrate reserves In, Nebr. 42 
Biology handboook, U.S.D.A. 407. 

Biotin — 

coensyme R, and vitamin II, revhw of 
literature, 863. 
distribution in ben’s egg, 417. 
effect on reproduction in fowls, 237. 
extraction from tissues, 0. 
increase in terminating s('eds. 313. 
paper on, 705. 

ressrnthesis from degradation product, 0 
Birch, white, establishment on cutover pulp 
wood land In northwestern Maine, 63S 
Birds— 

benefit to agriculture, Utah 653. 
benefits from forest fungi and insects, 
859. 

com earworm control by, 369. 
flight and running speeds, 217. 
game and domestic, psittacosis! ike in 
fection in, 251. 

game, artificial propagation. Mo. 72. 
game, farm-raised, diseases, U.S.D.A. 00 
of Americas and adjacent islands in 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
catalog, 652. 
of Utah, food, 781. 

serological study of relationships, 301. 
Birdsfoot trefoil for pasture and hay, seed- 
ing practices and seeds, N.J. 187. 

Biscuits, self-rising flour, thiamin retention 
in. 597. 


Bitterweed — 

control, Tex. 42 

nutritive value and ceuirol, Tex. 85. 
studies, 807. 

Black scale — 

biological control, 220. 
control, sulfur dust as supplement to 
(yanide fumigation for, 77. 
encyrtid parasite of, 611. 
propagation on potato sprouts, 504. 
Black walnut — 

kernels, color and quality, effect of de- 
layed hulling, 637. 
varieties, evaluating nuts of, 637. 

Black witch moth in British (’olumbia, 500. 
Blackberry (les) — 

mosaic, mild forms, effects, 61. 
phosphorus and calcium in, 133. 
preservation with siilfurous acid, Ga. 
700. 

production, Mo 330. 
stamen blight, 777, Oreg 6-11. 
variety tests, Orog 628 
Blackhead in turkeys — 

ceral abllgatlon for control, Mo. 09. 
heat therapy for, Mo. 99. 

Blackl<‘g — 

ill cattle. Mont. 527. 
studies, USr).A. 97. 

Blanket fabrics, of wool and mohair, service 
study, 423. 

Blattella gcrmanica, see Cockroach, German. 
Blissu ^ — 

leuooptctv9, see Chinch bug. 
penningtoni n.sp., description, 366. 
Blister beetle, striped, control, 72, 654, Ark. 
72. 

Bloat — 

chronic, associated with a papilloma of 
reticulum in a cow, 243. 
in cattle, analyses of gas and ingesta of, 
681. 

in dairy cattle, possible relation to rate 
of fermentation of rumen ingesta, 680. 
Blood — 

ascorbic acid in, clinical estimation, 735 
donors, hemoglobin regeneration in, rate 
of, 411. 

fructose determination in, skatole color 
reaction for, 680. 
grouping technic, manual, 523. 
nonprotein nitrogen constituents, effect 
of purified pituitary preparations, 471. 
of cattle, ascorbic acid in, variations, 
810. 

of dairy cattle, chemical composition, 
94. 

picture in normal and milk fever cows, 
" 91. 

plasma, adequate vitamin C in, daily in- 
take required for maintenance, 560. 
plasma, ascorbic acid determination in, 
153. 

plasma ascorbic add tests in mass studies 
in human nutrition. Pa. 715. 
precursors of milk, constituents in. Mo. 
92. 
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Blood — Continued. 

Pi I uvic acid In, removal in vitro, 280. 
r.(tio of lactic to pyruvic acid in, after 
exercise, significance, 280. 
regeneration — see aUo Hemoglobin. 

role of diet in, Minn. 540. 
review of recent literature, 628. 

Blowfly strike of breech of Merino sheep, 
relation to tail length, 217. 

Blue grama, effects of mowing, Kans. G18 
Blueberry (les) — 

adaptation studies, Ga. Coastal Bbiln 331. 
cane canker, 403. 
culture, Ga. 627. 

cidture on different soils, N.Y State 193. 
growth response under clean culiivatlon 
and mulch, 53. 

hlghbush, Cabot variety, growth, factors 
affecting, 340. 

highbusb, inheritance of important char- 
acteristics, 106. 

leaf burn caused by high S fertilizer, N.C 
486. 

mite, new pest, N.C. 600. 
now pest of, N.C. 500. 
plants, effect of mulch on, 106. 
rest period roquiiements for, 481. 
seedlings, growth, effect of soil media, 
photoperiud, and nitrogenous fertilizer, 
62. 

varieties, identification, selection of 
criterion leaves for, 52. 

Bluegrass — 

effects of day length, Ohio 326. 
Kentucky, development, effect of soil 
temperature, 43. 

Kentucky, floret and seed types in, 1S5. 
leaf rust, amphlsporoa In, 772. 
pasture, fertilized and unfertilized, nu- 
trients from, digestibility and utiliza- 
tion by cows, Va. 620. 
pasture for laying hens, value, 377. 
pasture, live-weight gains by beef cattle 
on, factors affecting. Mo. 41. 

Bluestem pastures, effects of fertilizers and 
burning, Kans. 618. 

Boat decay, U.S.D.A. 640. 

Bobwhite, see Quail. 

Boll weevil (s) — 
control, 664. 

control, calcium arsenate application for, 
time and frequency, 368. 
control, calcium arsenate with and with- 
out aphicides for, 862. 
control, effect on cotton yield, 368. 
control, insecticide tests for, 601, 602. 
control, mopping, dusting, and combina- 
tion treatments for, 308. 
control, spot dusting for, Ark. 783. 
effect of Insecticidal drift In small plats, 
361. 

hibernation, survival, and emergence In 
South Carolina, 868. 
or cotton, U.S.D.A. 228. 
studies, 218, Ark. 72, Tex. 73. 


Bollworm — 

armyworm habit of, 783. 
control, 654. 

Insecticide tests for control, 601. 
parasites, 788. 
pink, control, 664. 

pink, parasites Ohelonus and Micro* 
bra( on, methods of rearing, 861. 
pink, studies, Tex. 73. 
predator on, 72. 
red, studies, 220. 
studies, Ark. 72, Tex. 73. 

Boneiueal, nutritive value, 231. 

Btuies, (‘ffect of low calcium and vitamin D- 
d(‘fl« lent diet of mature rats, 667. 

Books on - 

aerobiology, 444. 

agriculture, permanent, 271. 

animal breeding and improvement, 408. 

asparagus production, 620. 

astronomy, maps, and weather, 298. 

biology, U.S.D.A. 497. 

botany, 300. 

clieese manufacture, 240. 

climatology, physical, 443. 

colloid science, advances in, 149. 

dietetics for clinician, 852. 

earth and man, human geography, 699. 

engineering, agricultural, 687. 

entomology, 218, 781. 

fabrics, 803. 

farm buildings, 393. 

food and family living, 543. 

forestry, American, 638. 

fruit production, 631. 

geography, physical elements of, 443. 

histology, comparative, 678. 

infants, feeding, 410. 

insects, relations to man, 361. 

laboratory technic, 383. 

livestock management, 372. 

lixestock production, 230. 

man and earth, human geography, 699. 

meats, microbiology, 846. 

meteorology, 126. 

microbiology and man, 815. 

microbiology, industrial, 678. 

parasitology, 623. 

plant biology, 126. 

plant diseases, 202. 

polymers, high, synthetic and natural, 
677. 

pork production, home, 800. 

snakes of United States and Canada, 217. 

soils, and use by men, 446. 

soils of Mexico, 160. 

tomato, 334. 

virus diseases, 485. 

weather forecasting, basic principles, 735. 
Boron — 

deficiency in soil, use of alfalfa for de- 
tecting, U.S.D.A. 594. 
deficiency in swedes and mangels, R.I. 
826. 

deficiency, ^lant symptoms of, 307. 
experiments. Miss. 169. 
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Boron — Continued. 

in Hawaiian soils and crops, 24. 
requirements for highest yields, Miss. 
464. 

Botanical survey of upper Columbia River 
region, 25. 

Botany — 

geographic, trends in development, 461. 
of New York State, 1751-1940, bibliog- 
raphy, 25. 
textbook, 309. 

Botryosphaeria tamaricis on tamarisk in Ar- 
gentina, 359. 

Botryiis cinerea on cultivated plants and 
weeds, 775. 

Brachyrhinus sulcatun, see Vine weevil, black. 

Brady carciia in rata with tliiumin deiicioncy, 
mechaniani of, 818. 

Bramble (s) — 

diseases in Idaiio,. Idaho 493. 
electrolytic resistance ns measure of 
hardiness in, Kans. 028. 
winter injury and hardiness in, nature 
and causes. Ark. 46. 

Bra Silica — 

campestris as breeding boat of green 
peach aphid, 499. 

polyploid forms, solf-inconipatibllity in, 
317. 

Brazil nut industry, Amazon Basin, U.S.D.A. 
54. 

Bread — see also Flour. 

and dough, microscopic study, 543. 
manufacture, stability of vitamin Bj in, 
857, 

modern, from nutrition viewpoint, 407. 
score,, color and other changes in by use 
of riboflavin at proposed enrichment 
levels, 151. 

southern, enriched with peanut flour, 
699. 

vitamin Bj in, and stability during bak- 
ing, 292. 

white, enriched, value to consumer and 
baker,. 846. 

white, enrichment, reason for, 710. 
white, enrichment with vitamin B com- 
plex, 555. 

Breeding — see also Plant breeding and spe- 
oifle animals and plants. 
program, analysis, 6 1 0. 

Brining process,, new applications of, 
U.S.D.A. 723. 

Broccoli, thiamin determination in, 438. 

Broinegrass — 

and alfalfa mixture, continuous v. rota- 
tion grazing with ewes and lambs, 187. 
and alfalfa pastures, sheep grazing 
methods, Nebr. 42. 
breeding, Nebr. 41, U.S.D.A. 616. 
for pasture and hay, seeding practices 
and seeds, N.J. 187. 
selection and breeding, Nebr. 41. 
smooth, culture, Mo. 474. 
strains, tests, Nebr. 41. 


Bronchitis, infectious, R.I. 384. 

Broomcorn variety tests, Tex. 42. 

Brucella — 

abortus — see also Bang’s disease. 

effect on bovine udder and its se- 
cretion, 818. 

strain 19 in vaccine, viability, 624. 
vaccine, use in fistulous conditions 
in horses, 246. 

complement fixation reaction, 384. 
group, accessory growth factor requlre- 
ineiits, 624. 

group organisms, sulfonamide action on 
and <‘ounteracting effect of para-ami- 
nobenzoic acid, 525. 

opsonocytophagic test, staining proce- 
dure for,. 677. 

spp. in pjitionts In Mexico, diagnostic 
tests and classiflcatlon of isolated 
bacteria, 384. 

vaccine, strain 10, viability, 814. 

Brucellosis — 

control program in certified dairies, calf- 
hood vaccination in, 102. 
immunity in animals and man, 524. 
in swine. I'.S.D.A. 08. 
studies emphasizing strain variation in 
serologic testing, 677. 

Bmchus pisorum, .sec Pea wetwil. 

Brush land, preparing for pastures. Miss. 
25.3. 

Bryophyllum calycinum leaves, organic acids 
of, 316. 

Budmoth — 

control,, 363. 

control, reduced spray concentrations 
for, N.Y. State 786. 

eye spotted, on aiiple, tests of modified 
mixtures for control, N.Y.State 785. 

Buffalo grass — 

iirceding, Kans. 618, Tex. 42. 
culture tests,. Tex. 42. 
effects of mowing, Kans. 618. 
pasture, estuhlishment, Tex. 42. 
seed production and germination studies, 
Kans. 618, Tex. 42. 

Bnffaloberry, ascorbic acid in, 861. 

Bu tile head in British Columbia, distribution 
and numerical status, 360. 

P.ull) diseases, Oreg. 641. 

BulKs ) — sec also Sires. 

eff(*ct of ehloretoiic feeding, 90. 
improvement in brc’edlng and fertility 
by ascorbic acid administration, 35. 
nutrition, relation to breeding perform- 
ance, 90. 

offspring, dHTerenc'cs in performance be- 
tween sexes, 610. 

production for artificial breeding rings 
and bull associations, U.S.D.A. 670. 
progeny tests, measuring cKJbnomy of 
gain in, factors in, 514. 
scrotal temperature, measurements, 323. 
seasonal variation In semen quality, 614. 
semen examination for indication of 
fertility in, Mo. 84. 
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Bull ( 8 ) — Continued. 

semen, fertility, relation to morphology, 
90. 

«emen, pll of, 615. 
spermatozoa — 

cytochrome oxidase in, 728. 
effect of amphyl on, 00. 
iionheinin and total iron content, 
727. 

re.spiratlon rate, 90. 

used both arliflcially and naturally, 
breeding efficiency, 90. 

Bull terriers, coat cohir inheritance in, 35. 

Bunchgrn.ss, carbohydrate and nitrogen 
trends in, 606. 

Bunotftomum phUhofnmum, i)ercentage inci- 
dence in cattle, 101. 

Bunt, f<f‘e Wheat smut, stinking. 

Bur-clover, growing seed of, Miss. 326. 

Bureau of — 

Agricultural Kconoinics report, TJ.S.D.A. 
835. 

Dairy Industry report, U.S.D.A. 670. 
Kntoinology and IMant Quarantine, serv- 
ice and r(‘gulatory announcements, 
cumulative index, (J.H.D.A. 780. 

Butter— 

and margarine, vitamin A value com- 
pared to veg(‘tables, 128. 
and oh*omnrgarine, comiJurative nutri- 
tional value, 701. 
flavor def<‘cts of, evaluntion, 96, 
from cream having mold mycella growth 
in, ti'eat merits affecting, 01. 
from cream with naturally active lipase, 
keeping quality, effect of pasteuriza- 
tion temperatures, 812. 
industry of tomorrow, 520. 
inhibition of mold growth on surface, 
treatment of parchment wrapirers for, 
808. 

keeping quality, methods for deterinln- 
ing, 808. 

mold in, 807, 808, Okla. 808. 
mold myceliu count, factors affecting. 
520. 

odor produced by Pseudomonas putre- 
fatdens In, 239. 

quality, effect of fi-ee f.atty acids in 
cream, 808. 
quality, estimating, 7. 
quality in, counts of mold mycelia for, 
Ark. 797. 

quality, method for estimating, 92. 
quality, relation to bacteria from water 
sources, 239. 

quality, relation to manufacture and 
other conditions, Tex. 92. 
rheology, 382. 

scoring, comparative standardization, 
814. 

surface taint, studies, 239. 
unsalted, from sweet cream, keeping 
quality, 91. 


Butterfat — 

free fatty acids determination in, 7. 
prices in Kansas, factors affecting, 
Kans. 696. 

production, effect of continuous injec- 
tion of pltocin, 91. 

production, eff(‘ct of feeding shark-liver 
oil, 800. 

production in dairy cattle, horltability, 
810. 

Buttermilk, churfiod cultured, merits, 240. 

Button spider, Insect food and hymenoptor- 
OU.S pnrasite.s of, 512. 

Ilyhirus, Hre Raspberry frultworm. 

Cabbage- 

Altenuiria leaf spot varietal reactions, 
Tex. 60. 

black rot, seed treatment for, Tex. 60. 
caterpillars, insecticidal tests against, 
Ux. 362. 

cullural tests, Ga. Coastal Plain 331. 
damplng-off control, Tex. 60. 
dehydration tests. 849. 
downy mildew and wire stem control, 
Miss. 203. 

dried, inatle into brick-s freed from air 
in new packaging process, N.Y. State 
850. 

fertilizer tests, Ga. Coastal Plain 331. 
insect control, rotenone-bearing dusts 
for, N.Y.State 785. 
looper studies, Tex. 73. 
maggot control, N.C. 510. 
maggot control, substitutes for mercury 
salts in. N.Y.State 785. 
maggot on turnips, Mont. 055. 

Penn State Ballhead, problems in its 
development, Pa. .332. 
reiin State Ballhead, tests, Pa. 628. 
production and marketing in New York, 
[N.Y. ] Cornell 399. 

seed treatment and seedbed fumigation. 
Miss. 354. 

sf'odlings, oospore production by PefOno- 
spora parasitica in, 484. 
starter solution experiments, 476. 
variety tests. Miss. 331. 
vitamin C in, 627. 
webworm studies, Tex. 73. 
yellows-resistant varieties, N.Y.State 203. 

Cabbageworm ( s ) — 

control, diluents and supplements for 
lead arsenate dusts for, N.Y.State 
785. 

effect of lime on toxicity of lead arsenate 
to, 368. 

byproducts in pig feeding, 376. 

Cacao witches’-broom disease studies, 494, 778. 

Cactus — 

biological destruction on range land, 506. 
growth on Great Plains, effect of insects 
and weather, 298. 

pricklypear, problem in Colorado and 
Wyoming, ecological aspects, 626. 
pricklypear, seed, dissemination by Jack 
rabbits, 762. 
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Cactus — Continued. 

pricklypear, survey, Kans. 618. 
pricklypear, thrips, 72. 

Cadelle on milled rice, U.8.D.A. 73. 

Cadurda plutellae n.sp., description, 661. 

Cake making, sugar substitutions for, Mont. 

646. 

Calcium — 

and magnesium, supplying, by liiiiestoi^e 
and dolomite, divergence in beliavior. 
186. • 
in expressed vegetable juice, 559. 
metabolism, vitamin D, and parathyroid 
glands, 91. 

microdetermination by precipitation, 686. 
quick-test technics for, 149. 
retention, effect of lemon Juice on, 277. 
retentions, variability in, length of ol)8er- 
vation period as factor, 853. 
salts of phytic acid, composition and 
solubility, 289. 

Calendra venata on wheat, Ga. 654. 

Calftves) — 

additions of flsh meal and alfalfa hay to 
rations, Nebr. 84. 
beef, creep feeding, N.C. 614. 
beef, production. Miss. 798. 
beef, rations for. Ark. 8.3. 
blood plasma, vitamin A and carotene 
in, 90. 

carcasses, market classes and grades, 
U.S.D.A. 260. 

creep feeding, Ga.Coastal Plain 372, Okla. 

374. 

creep feeding on reed pasture, U.S.D.A. 
665. 

dairy, dry meal v. skim milk powder for. 

Mont. 671. 
diarrhea, 523. 
fattening, Kans. 066. 
fattening, cottonseed cake v. corn in ra- 
tion, Miss. 86. 

fattening rntiuns compared, Mich. 23.3. 
fattening, supplements to corn and silage 
for, Nebr. 84. 

feeder, use of silage for, Ark. 797. 
goiter in, prevention with iodized salt, 
Mont. 676. 

growth, digestible nutrient requirements, 
Vt. 520. 

mammary gland development, relation to 
later milk production, U.S.D.A. 670. 
milk substitute v. skim milk for, Tex. V2. 
nutrition, carotene in, 05. 
nutrition, review, 95. 
on pasture, creep feeding, Ga. 606. 
on rations low in potassium, lesions of 
Purkinje fibers of heart resulting 
from, 243. 

passage of liquids into rumen, factors 
affecting, 94. 

persistent foramen ovale and multiple 
defects of Interventricular septum, 

627. 

raising on Coyner nipple pail, Kans. 671. 

raising on minimum of milk, Alaska 666. 


Calf ( ves ) — Continued. 

raising, war emergency plans for. 811, 
Ohio 880. 

scours, nutritional studies on, 90. 
thyroldectomized, growth and metabo- 
lism, Mo. 02. 

vealer, production, Kans. 671. 
wartime rations for, 521. 
wintering and fattening, so.vbeaii meal 
for, Nebr. 84. 

California — 

prlonus, life history and control, N.Mcx. 
78. 

Station notes, 427. 

University notes, 427. 

Camasstia, gametopliyte development • and 
fertilization in, 465. 

Canaigre tests for tannin, Tex. 25. 

Candida kruaei, effect on heat resistance of 
lactic acid bacteria, 96. 

Candy making, fruit as sugar savers In, 10. 
Cankerworms, studies, Kans. 655. 

Canneries, fruit and vegetable, economic 
study, S.C. 404. 

Canning — 

methods, home, Calif. 409. 

V. freezing, 295. 
with pressure cooker, W.Va. 129. 
Cantaloup, ace Muskmelonis). 

Copillaria — 

caudinffata of chicken and turkey, earth- 
worms as possible hosts, 384. 
longipea, percentage incidence in cattle, 
101 . 

Capillary resistance, abnormal, in swine suf- 
fering from an Inherited bleeding disease, 

684. 

Capons, feed utilization by, breed variations 
in, Okla. 797. 

Oaragana arhoreacena, formation of adventi- 
tious roots, 457. 

Carbohydrate — 

characterization, 725. 
of complete diet, digestion and absorp- 
tion, effect of vitamins and yeast, 135. 
Carbon — 

dioxide, fixation by pigeon liver in dis- 
similation of pyruvic acid, 583. 

In solla, determination, accurate wet 
combustion method, 728. 

Carnation (s) — 

bacterial wilt in Indiana, U.S.D.A. 203. 
breeding, N.C. 476. 

field-grown, Platynota atultana as pest, 
70. 

greenhouse, tartar emetic for thrips con- 
trol on, Wash. 508. 
sleepiness in, 55. 

Carob, aerial root system of, significance, 816. 
Carotene — 

absorption and retention by hens on 
normal and low fat rations, 803. 
absorption, metabolism, and storage, 418. 
analysis, relation to isomerization of 
/3-carotene, 484. 

p- and neo-/ 3 -, determination with visual 
spectrophotometer, 484. 
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Carotene— Continued. 

auU yitamin A, utilization in rat, 551. 
balance experimentz with cows and bul- 
locks, 374. 

chromatographic determination, activa- 
tion of dlcalclum phosphate for, 436. 
destroying power of animal protein feed, 
Tex. 85. 

in expressed vegetable Juice, 659. 
in Michigan-grown hay for dairy cattle. 
Mich. 238. 

in peaches, Ark. 845. 
in plant material used for hay, stability, 
374. 

in plants, determination, 152. 

in prepared foods, 281. 
in range grasses and content of some 
feeding stuffs of South Africa, 232. 

In Texas range forages, 798. 
leaf, determination method, 8. 
new source of, 836. 

(provitamin A), requirements of dairy 
cattle for conception, 90. 
relation to animal nutrition, 232. 
requirement of calves, 95. 
requirements of cattle, sheep, and swine, 
798. 

stability and tocopherol, 855. 
utilization by beef animals, relation to 
protein supplements, Tex. 85. 

Carotenoid (s) — 

and vitamin A, determination in feces, 
153. 

biologically active, and vitamin A, 413. 

In prepared foods, 281. 
of telial galls of Oymnonporangium 
juniperi-virginianae, 216. 
pigments from min<*ral oil, separation 
and characterization, 26. 
pigments of cryptogams, 310. 
pigments, pure, preparation and absorp- 
tion spectra, 292. 
provitamin A, assays of, 9. 
studies, 434, 435, 436. 

Carpet beetle — 

black, natural habitat for, 72. 

Laelius sp., parasite of, 500. 

Carpet grass — 

effect of lime and fertilizer mixtures, 750. 
pastures, improvement by disking and 
legumes, N.C. 473. 

Carpocapsa pomonella, see Codling moth. 

Carpophilus dimldiatus, are Corn sap beetle. 

Carrot (s) — 

Alternaria leaf blight, Tex. 60. 
branched roots of, factors affecting, 629. 
breeding and improvement, Nebr. 47. 
Oercoapora blight of, 776. 

Chantenay, quality in, relation to seed 
production, 48. 

dehydrated and fresh, vitamin A value, 
281. 

dehydration tests, 840. 
dehydrator for, Colo. 849. 
diseases, Ohio 344. 

dried, made into bricks freed from air in 
new packaging process, N.Y.State 850. 


CarrotCs) — Continued. 

ensiling for milk production, Ohio 380. 
fertilizer tests,. R.I. 326. 
rust fly, biology, 370. 
rust fly, fluctuations in population, 370. 
seedstalk development, effect of infect- 
ing with certain viruses, 211. 
seedstalk development, effect of temper- 
ature and photoperiod, 630. 
variety tests, Qa.Coastal Plain 38l. 
Cassava diseases and control in Brazil, 642. 
('astor-bean(s) — 

culture tests, Tex. 42. 
production tests, Kaus. 618. 
shcller, 269. 

thresher, construction, Ky. 883. 
variety tests, Ga. 617, Nebr. 41, Tex. 42. 
t'astor oil to replace tung oil, use, U.S.D.A. 
627. 

Catalase, preparation and properties from 
dlff«*rent sources, 728. 

Catalpa — 

damage due to recreational use, 496. 
sphinx, cankers associated with, 496. 
Cataract — 

formation in rats, relation to riboflavin, 
417. 

in rats, Mo. 135. 

Catarrh,, infectious, of chickens, transmis- 
sion tests to mice and rats, 391. 
Catenotaenia sp., parasite of squirrel, 497. 
Caterpillar — 

red headed, on peanut and partridge pea, 
Ga. 654. 

red-humped, notes, Mont. 656. 

Cations, surface active, antibacterial action 
of, 467. 

Cals, diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 98. 
Cal tie — see also Calf(ves), Cow(b), Heif- 
er (s), Livestock, and Steers. 

apparently normal, occurrence of Bar- 
tonella in, 384. 

Ayrshire, growth studies,, body weights 
and heights at shoulders, 808. 
baby beef, fattening, rations for, Oreg. 
666 . 
beef — 

Alyccclover v. Kobe lespedesa as 
maintenance feed for, Bliss. 325. 
and dual-purpose, muscle-bone ratio 
as index of merit, 51^. 
breeding and feeding tests, Hont. 
663. 

enterprise, farmer experience with, 
La. 397. 

fattening, blackstrap molasses for, 
Tex. 85. 

fattening, comparison of rations 
for, Ga. 666. 

fattening, linseed meal v. cotton- 
seed meal for, Tex. 85. 
fattening rations, Tex. 86. 
fattening rations, dried citrus pulp 
In Tex. 86. 

fattening, vitamin A requirements, 
Tex. 85. 
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" Cattle — Continiied. 

. beef — continued. 

feeding and performance tests. 
Mont. 666. 

for breeding purposes, U.S.D.A. 374. 
forest grazing with, 797, N.C. 614. 
grazing and dry-lot feeding on vari- 
ous grasses, U.S.D.A. C65. 
management and production roetb- 
ods, Mo. 84. 

production and forest grazing, 
Oa.Coastal Plain 282. 
rations for, Nebr. 84. 
vitamin A requirements, Tex. 85. 
wintering, Qa. 606. 
wintering, roughages for, Fla. 232. 
blood, chemical composition, 94. 
breeding, management, and judging, 
230. 

daily weights, nonrandormess of varia 
tions in, 515. 
dairy — see also cowts). 

and milk products, studies, Ohio 380. 
balancing rations for, 808. 
butterfat production in, lieritabil- 
Ity, 810. 

conception in. vitamin A requin*- 
ments, Tex. 92. 

culling and progeny testing, value 
of short-time records for, 610. 
effect of inbreeding on birth weight. 

growth rate, and type, 181. 
feeding, new developments in, 520. 
feeding value of sweet potato meal 
and peanuts on vine, Ga. 671. 
grazing habits, 671. 
importance of adequate feeding, 
Miss. 92. 

judging, U.S.D.A. 2,38. 
lactating. basal energy nietaboli.'^m, 
Mo. 92. 

legume v. iionlegume dry roughage 
for, Tex. 92. 

nutrition, vitamin C in, 90. 
pastures and feeding for, Ga. Coastal 
Plain, 380. 

prairie hay for, Okla. 808. 
reaction time to electric shock, ef 
feet of age and weight, 520. 
respiratory quotient in„ effect of 
fasting and refeeding. Mo. 92. 
resting maintenance cost in, 90. 
selection for conformation in, 94. 
simple V. complex rations for, 90. 
vitamin A requirements, 807. 
diseases — see also specific diseases, 
and parasites, U.S.D.A. 07. 
common, 243. 

special report, U.S.D.A. 243. 
dual-purpose, breeding studies, U.S.D.A. 

800. 

effects of copper intake on, 527. 
fattening — 

barley for, Mo. 84. 
cracked Early Kalo and cracked corn 
for, Nebr. 84. 


Cattle — Con 

fatten 1 1 iiued. 

iiioui.il !• qiiirements, Bjins. 666. 
ration, sorghum roughages and 
grains in, Kans. 666. 
soybean meal v. cottonseed meal for, 
Nebr. 84. 

vitamin v defi nncies in, U.S.D.A. 
665. 

feces, androgenic substance In, 763. 
feed production, rotation pastures v. 

cultivated cropt.. Mo. 41. 
feeder, disease's, Kans. 676, 678. 
feeder, purchasing, Mich. 233. 
for Tropics, U.S.D.A. 515. 
gastrointestinal nematodes. In southeast- 
ern United States, 100. 
gastrointestinal parasites in, Tex. 99. 
giving low titer reactions to Bang ag- 
glutination test, Mo. 99. 
grazing and dry roughages for, Okla. 
797. 

grazing logged-off land with, Oreg. 006. 
grazing on improved v. unimproved pas- 
tures, (ia. 060. 

grazing on Fhalaris luherosa, staggers 
syndrome in, 528. 
grazing preferences, Nebr. 42. 
growth, limiting factors for in grain and 
timothy hay, U.S.D.A. 670. 
growth rate and efficiency of weight in- 
crement, effect of thyroxine, 91. 
grul)s, control, Miss. 499, U.S.D.A. 08. 
grubs, control in range cattle, 781. 
heat disposal and tolerance In, U.S.D.A. 
G65. 

herds, Holstein and .Tersey, line-breeding. 
Mo. 34. 

herds, inslitutional, inheritance of milk- 
produrlng capacity in. Pa. 671. 
herds of the station, N.Dak. 373. 
Holstein, body weight, relation to rest- 
ing energy metabolism and ventilation 
rate. Mo. 320. 

Holst( in-Fricslan and Jersey, develop- 
ment of improved strains, U.S.D.A. 
670. 

hornfly control, now larvicide for, 227. 
hybrid beef, paper on, 797. 
hybrid beef, production, breeding meth- 
ods, 610. 

hydrocephalus, a lethal in, 468. 
in semiarld regions of Union of South 
Africa, bionoinic studies, 323. 
injuries caused by ingesting foreign 
objects, U.S.D.A. 08. 
internal parasites, 523. 

Jersey, development of high producing 
strain, Mo. 34. 
lice, U.S.D.A. 98. 
livers, hard yellow, Tex. 99. 
lungworm, life history, 680. 
hingworin, survival of prcparasitic stages 
on pastures, 384. 

mineral deficiencies in, U.S.D.A. 665. 
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Cattle — Continued. 

new disease characterised by nervous dis> 
order, Tex. 99. 

nutrition, new developments in, 514. 
on bitterweed ranges, maintenance, Tex. 
85. 

on phospborus-deflcient range, effect of 
HUpplying phosphorus on beef pro- 
duction, 513. 

parasites and treatment for removal, 
U.S.D.A. 670. 

pasturing and feeding tests, TJ.S.D.A. 
670. 

plague, see Rinderpest, 
poisoning, see Plant (s), poisonous, and 
specific plants. 

Foiled Hereford, establishment of su- 
perior strains, Ga.Coastal Plain 373. 
population, purebred Aberdeen Angus in 
United States, 1900 to 1939, breeding 
structure, 610. 

prenatal development, Minn. 181. 
producing farms in Coastal Plain, survey, 
N.C. 116. 

range beef, fertility in, 610. 
range, Squaw Butte, proximity of water 
on, Oreg. 666. 

rumen gases and bloat in, Oreg. 676. 
scab and control, U.S.D.A. 98. 
sex ratio in, 472. 

temporary winter pastures for, Ga. 666. 
thyroldectomlzed, age changes in. Mo. 
320. 

thyroldectomized, growth and energy 
metabolism, 91. 
ticks, see Tick(s). 

toxicity of tung tree foliage to, Fla. 526. 
vitamin A and carotene requirements, 
798. 

wheat as feed for, Utah 667. 
wintering rations for, Nebr. 621. 

Cauliflower — 

black rot resistance, breeding for, 
N.Y.State 203. 

growth and yield, effects of partial de- 
foliation at transplanting time, 
U.S.D.A. 47. 

thiamin determination in, 438. 

Cecltis in rats — 

prevention by succlnyl sulfathlazole, 816. 
prophylactic effect of sulfaguanidine 
against, 816. 

Cedar — 

eastern red, Phomopsis blight, Nebr. 59. 
rust, see Apple rust, 
seedling blight in Puerto Rico, U.S.D.A. 
71. 

western red, heartwood decay, variabil- 
ity in resistance to, 70. 

Celery — 

blight, western, virus-induced, 343. 
calico on delphiniums and other host 
plants, Calif. 60. 
early blight, Ohio 344. 
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Celery — Continued. ^ 

growth and yield, effects of partial de- 
foliation at transplanting time, 
U.S.D.A. 47. 

“hollow 8talk“ in, causes, R.I. 831. 
seedlings on Everglades muck, effect of 
starter solutions, 101. 

Coll division, effects of colchicine, 746. » 

Cellulose — 

deterioration by fungi, determining, 716. 
fibers, structure of, review, 671. 

Celtuce — 

disease symptoms caused by bean leaf- 
hopper, 640. 

downy mildew, U.S.D.A. ,18. 

8(Vtoria leaf spot, U.S.D.A. 640. 

Cephas cinctus, see Sawfly, wheat stem. 

Geratitis capitata, see Fruitfly, Mediterra- 
nean. 

Crratomia catalpae, see Catalpa sphinx. 

Geratostomella — 

additional species in United States, 601. 
and related fungi, vitamin deficiencies, 
742. 

ulmi, Lsolatlon from insects attracted to 
felled elm trees, 781. 
ultm, specificity of pyridoxin for, 70. 

Cercopidae In North America north of 
Mexico, host plant records, 222. 

Ceroospora — 

blight of carrot, 775. 
diazu, notes, U.S.D.A. 58. 
leaf blight of sugar beets, control, Ohio 
344. 

leaf spot on peanut, Tex. ,50. 
oryzae in rice, physiologic races, inherit- 
ance and linkage of factors for re- 
sistance to, 608. 

oryzae, physiologic spccMlization In, 
642. 

spp., new leaf-infecting, of Oklahoma, 
485. 

Cere osporella herpotrif hoides, cause of wheat 
oyespot In Great Britain, 772. 

Cereal (s ) — see also Grain (s) and specific 
grains, 

and ctTeal products, nicotinic acid in, 

I assay, 732. 

and seed products, U.S.D.A. 723. 
as food, 407. 

cellulose, roughage material for experi- 
mental animals, 407. 
diseases in 1942, U.S.D.A. 58. 
diseases, studies, Kans. 640. 
products, nicotinic acid in, 556. 
products, nicotinic acid In, determina- 
tion, nature of interfering chromo- 
gens, 437. 

seed germination and • seed-borne dis^ 
ease In, nonsterile soil as medium 
for teats, 771. 

seed treatment, see Seed treatment, 
smuts, Oreg. 641. 
take-all disease, 848. 
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Cereals — Continued. 

waxy starches (replacing tapioca) from, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 

Cerebrospinal fluid pressure in cattle, method 
for determination, 680. 

Chattamium globo^m — 

growth, new culture medium for, 286. 
on cotton fiber and yarn, oxygen absorp- 
tion and catalase production during 
growth, 424. 

Chafer, European, importance and control, 
N.Y.State 785. 

Ohaloodermua aeneua, see Cowpea curcullo. 
Chaoborua datictopua, see Gnat, Clear Lake. 
Chaparral, Are control in California, meas- 
uring efficiency, 202. 

Cheese — 

action of enzyme preparation from 
chicken stomach on, 92. 

Cheddar — 

American, in valve-vented cans, j 
manufacture, curing, and mer- 
chandising, 520. 

American, new method for manu- 
facturing, 807. 

and Limburger, gases evolved by, 92. 
curing, 807. 

lipase activity in, effect of copper, 
813. 

prepared with starter v. pure cul- 
tures, 92. 

short-cure, quality relation to tem- 
perature exposures, Tex. 92. 
types of bacteria developing in and 
cause of low-grade cheese, U.S.G.A. 
071. 

year-old vacuum-canned, conditions 
necessary for maintaining qual- 
ity. 240. 

cottage, making from reconstituted skim 
milk powder, 807. 

cottage, quick freezing and storage, 807. 
curd, pitching consistency, simplification 
of Scott Blalr-Coppen test for, 382. 
curing period, reducing length of by new 
starter, Pa. 671. 

factory and storage room, use of ultra- 
violet rays in, 90. 
flavor defects of, evaluation, 96. 
grading clinics, value for educational 
purposes, 813. 
making, 813. 

making problems In South, 807. 
pasteurised milk, canning, 92. 
quality, relation to bacteria from water 
sources, 239. 

relation of bitterness to flavor in. Miss. 
238. 

ripening in cans, N.Y.State 521. 
Romano-type, use of rennet paste in, 92. 
scoring, comparative standardization, 
814. 

solvent, ortbophosphorlc acid as, 674. 
Swiss, starter activity, effect of heat 
treatment and source of milk, 813. 
Swiss, textbook, 240. 


I Cheese — Continued. 

Swiss, types of bacteria developing in 
I and cause of low-grade cheese, U.S.D.A. 

671. 

Cheiloneurinua miorophaffua, effect of dor- 
mant sprays on, 511. 

Cheilosis, response to vitamin therapy, 654. 
Chelonua» methods of rearing, 361, 654. 
Chemicals, water-soluble, fungicidal v. fungi- 
static effect on fungus spores, 770. 
Chenopodium quinoa anatomy and chemical 
composition, 315. 

Cliorry(ics) — 

boric acid for, Mont. 628. 
carbon dioxide treatment for shipment, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 

deh 5 ^drator for, Colo. 849. 
edible, overgrowth produced by, on 
Sargent cherry, 481. 
fruitfly control, Oreg. 655. 
leaf miner, notes, N.Y.State 785. 
leaf spot — 

and brown rot control, Oreg. 641. 
control by fixed coppers and bor- 
dcaux, Ohio 344. 

epidemiology and control, N.Y.State 
203. 

fungus causing fruit spotting, 
U.S.D.A. 202. 

maraschino, preparation. N.Y.State 272. 
Montmorency, cultural tests, N.Y.State 
193. 

orchard, limiting period of clean cul- 
tivation in, Mont. 628. 
physiological ( ?) bud blight, Oreg. 641. 
preparing for frozen food lockers, 700. 
rootstocks, comparison, Utah 634. 
sour, yellow leaf disease, 68, 216. 
time interval between full bloom and 
fruit maturity, 834. 
tissue, stability of erythrosine dye in, 
Oreg. 579. 

trees, leguminous cover crops for, value, 
Mont. 628. 

Chestnut — 

blight in California, 660. 
blight-resistant, timber type, breeding 
for, 610. 

blight-resistant varieties, breeding for, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 
blight, studies, 343. 
ink disease, 216. 

Chick (s) — 

action of dlethylstilboestrol ln„ 322. 
assays, basal rations for, 378. 
backyard hatching and brooding, N.J. 
88 . 

brooders, homemade electric, Okla. 797, 
brooders, insulated electric, adaptation 
in uninsulated poultry houses, Nebr. 
106. 

brooding, use of electricity in. Mo. 105. 
calibration of development under im- 
proved conditions of Incubation, 88. 
cow manure as source of vitamins fqr, 
377. 

creatine formation in, 237. 
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Chick (s) — Continued. 

day-old, shank color, effect of diet of 
hen, 617. 

diseases, combating, 085. 
dusting with hypochlorite powders,, pos- 
sible irritating effects, 104. 
effect of starting rations on growth, 376. 
embryo, early, restitution of tall in, 760. 
embryo, experimental infection with 
pseudorabies virus, 387. 
embryos, chorioallantoic membrane and 
response to inoculation with myco- 
bacteria, 676. 

feather growth, dietary factors in, .517. 
feeding experiments with solvent-ex- 
tracted tung oil meal, 236. 
feeding experiments with willow oak 
acorns, 803. 

from heterozygous parents, chondrodys- 
trophlc progeny, 468. 
growth, effect of cow manure in diet, 
518. 

growth factors for, 379. 
hereditary abnormalities in,, develop- 
mental mechanics, 469. 
lysine requirement, 669. 
new growth factors for, evidence of, 
618. 

nutrition, Lactohitcillua caaei « factor in, 
669. 

nutrition, nicotinic acid in, 669. 
nutrition,, significance of biotin in, 376. 
protein requirements, Tex. 85. 
rations, maximum crude fiber content, 
Tex. 85. 

sexing, at hatching, Kans. 325. 
shank pigmentation, 377. 
shipping boxes, disinfection with sodium 
silicate solutions, 826. 
slipped tendon in,, see Perosis. 
soybean protein as source of amino acids 
for, 801. 

supplemental value of grain products. 
Nebr. 84. 

utilization of feeds by, Nebr. 84. 
vitamin D requirement and dietary cal- 
cium and phosphorus levels, 804, 
vitamin B deficient, edema in, 804. 
well-being, effect of color of light on, 
U.S.D.A. 665. 

White Leghorn and crossbred,, compara- 
tive vitamin D requirements, 618. 

Chicken (s) — aee aUo Chick (s), FowKs) 
liens, Poultry, etc. 

breeding for meat production, Calif. 
760. 

broiler production — 

feed mixtures for. Miss. 801. 
prospects and feeds for, Ark. 797. 
studies, Kans. 666,. Miss. 670. 
crossbred broilers and layers v. pure- 
breds, 876. 

marketing and pricing in Kentucky, Ey. 
841. 

meat and eggs for export, U.S.D.A. 728. 
physical and chemical composition, 700. 
tapeworm studies, Kans. 670. 


Chicory group, rubber from, N.Dak. 624. 
Chigger — 

in lawns, azobenzene for control,. 781. 
tropical, in California, 665. 

Children— 

anthropometric and orthopedic exami- 
nations, technic for, 131. 
ascorbic acid requirements, 420. 
in college community, nutritional status, 
131. 

iron requirement, 411. 
nutrition and chemical growth,, evalua- 
tion, 851. 

nutritional requirements, 647. 
older school, importance of good nutri- 
tion for. Miss. 276. 

preschool, metabolism of, Interrelation 
of calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen 
in, 550. 
school — 

ascorbic acid requirements, 862. 
better food for, 851. 
diets of, seasonal survey, Va. 276. 
physical examination records, rela- 
tion to scholarship and deport- 
ment, Miss. 142. 
thiamin excretions, 710. 

Chilocorua cacti, control of scale insects by, 
P R. 655. 

Chinch bug — 

damage to sorghum, relation to phos- 
phorus, Okla,. 788. 
in sweet corn, Kans. 655. 
new, from Argentina, 366. 
on wheat, Kans. 665. 
studies, Nebr. 73. 

Chinchillas, cross-breeding of, 750. 
Chironomua utahenaia, biology,. 500. 
Vklamydomonaa susceptibility to colchicine, 
463. 

Vhlorella vulgaria, photosynthesis and respi- 
ration in, effect of culture filtrates, 457. 
Chloretone feeding to bulls, results, 90. 
Chloroacetonitrile, toxicity against confused 
flour beetle, 605. 

Chlorochroa — 

ligata studies,. Tex. 78. 
on cotton, control by dusts, 504. 
aayi, aee Stinkbug, Say. 

Chlorophyll (s) — 

a and b, analysis of plant extracts for, 
731. 

concentration, new method for deter- 
mining, 150. 

Chloroplcrin — 

as disinfectant for plant beds, 345. 
as factor in mobilization of soil nutri- 
ents,. 788. 

for control of fungi in mushroom soil. 
365. 

Chlorosis- 

in citrus, Tex. 60. 
in cowpeas, relation to sulfur, Tex. 60. 
in strawberry, Tex. 60. 
of macadamla seedlings, relation to 
chemical constituents of seeds, 686. 
of peach leaves, cause, 681. 
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Chocolate— ' 

coating conBervation, 241. 
effect on Inhibiting growth of staphylo- 
cocci, 408. 

,ice cream coatings, substitutes for coco- 
nut oil in, 675. 

milk, bacteriological study, 676. 
milk in dairy industry, 620. 

Choline — 

deficiency in rats of various ages, 554. 
determination, modified methods for, 
433,. 434. 

dietary, effect on liver lipids of rats. 
703. 

In milk, determination, 7. 
lipotropic action, relation of B vita- 
mins and dietary fat to, 555. 
metabolism, 279. 
nutritional importance, 133. 
paper on, 705. 

significance as dietary factor, 133. 
structural specificity In transmethyla- 
tion, 702. 

Chondrodystrophy, hereditary, In fowl, 468. 
Choriomeningitis, lymphocytic, transmis- 
sion by arthropods, .384. 

ChoriOagrotia auwiliaris, see Cutworm, army. 
Christmas trees as farm crop. Mo. 47. 
Chromosome (s)— 

degeneration, relation to growth and 
hybrid vigor, 467. 
handling, 607. 
in foxes, 319. 

variations, centrifugation as cause, 180. 
Chrysanthemum — 

diseases, control by propagating prac- 
tices, N.J. 368. 

Septoria leaf blight, insoluble coppers 
for,. Ohio 344. 

Verticillium wilt, control, Ohio 344. 
Chrysobothrini, North American species, re- 
vision. U.S.D.A. 228. 

ChrpsobothriB — 

fenwrata, see Apple tree borer, flat- 
headed. 

species, revision, U.S.D.A. 228. 
Ohrysomphalus aonidum, see Red scale, Flor- 
ida. 

Chufas, hogging off, Ga.Coastal Plain 873. 
Church, community, as sociological form In 
New York, 845. 

Chytrid genera, new, 486. 

Cider — 

preserved by new method, Ohio 296. 
sparkling, bulk fermentation process for, 
442. 

Cider-apple Jelly, preparation, 11. 

Cigarette smoking, immediate effect on basal 
metabolic rates, 670. 

Cimew lectulariM, see Bedbug. 

Cinchona — 

culture, P.R. 628. 
drug plant chemistry of, P.R. 679. 
production, and diseases as limiting fac- 
tors, P.B. 649. 


Cinnamon, Ceylon and Malaya, culture, P.R. 
628. 

cirphis unipunota, see Armyworm. 

Citric acid — 

effect on growth and calcium assimila- 
tion, 703. 

in pure solutions and in milk, determi- 
nation, 731. 

Citri'3ola scale and parasites, biological notes, 
700. 

Citrus— 

and peach, comparative transpiration 
rates, 338. 

areas in Florida, production credit, Fla. 
119. 

brown rot gummosis, 494. 
bud variants in, diploid-tetraploid peri- 
clinal chimeras as, 748. 
decline in New South Wales, cause, 648. 
dry root rot disease, control, 215. 
feeds, digestibility, 234. 
fruit (s) — see also speoiflo kinds. 

Florida, Juice color and quality of 
varieties, 197. 

Florida, magnesium deficiency in, 
early diagnosis, 197. 

Juices, ascorbic acid and sulfur diox- 
ide determination In, 294. 
pulp, ensilage of, 232. 
thiamin and riboflavin in, 856. 
groves, plant bugs in, control, 603. 
insects incidence, Tex. 73. 
intulo'S, liberal, studies, 703. 

Juice, mineral composition, effect of soil 
treatment, 197. 

leaf hoppers, lime-zinc spray as repellent 
for, 75. 

lea VI'S, kerosene oil deposit on, detenni- 
nnlibn, 74. 

magnesium deficiency, early diagnosis, 
494. 

orchard, nocturnal wind-velocity, eddy- 
stability, and eddy-diffusivity in, 693. 
orchards, control of brown snail in, 72. 
pectin, recovery, effect of ethylene treat- 
ment, 297. 

Phytophthora root rot in New South 
Wales, 494. 

prunlng-wound protectants, Tex. 60. 
pulp, dried, for fattening beef cattle, 
Tex. 86. 

pythiaceous fungi on, Calif. 496. 
red mite — 

effect of leaf age and feeding In- 
jury, 612. 

effect of sulfur dust, 77. 
population Increase, effect of inert 
deposits of sprays, 88. 
rust mites, population studies, Tex. 78. 
stem-end rot, Tex. 60. 
tbrips, biology, 72. 
thrlps rearing in laboratory, 74. 
tbrips resistance to tartar emetic, 499. 
trees, coastal, manganese and line de- 
ficiencies in, 216, 
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Citrus — Continued. i 

tree8» effects of applications of tartar 
emetic on, 795. 

varieties for rootstock purposoa, seed 
production and seedling yields, 635. 
variety tests, Qa.Coastal Plain, 331. 
waste liquors, alcohol from, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

CladU nitidula, control of scale insects by, 
P.R. 666. 

Cladoaporium — 

fulvunit new tomato variety developed 
for resistance to, Mass. 49. 
sp., new form causing tomato leaf blight. 
Ohio, 344. 

Clam(s) — 

analyses, Me. 545. 

razor, qualities, effect of canning, freez- 
ing, and storage, Oreg. 570. 

Clavacln, an antibacterial substance, produc- 
tion, 26. 

Olavicepa yanagawaenaia in imported seed of 
Japanese lawngrass, 62. 

Clay(8)— 

colloidal, composition, SOI. 
loam, Dunkirk silty, structure, relation 
to pF moisture measurements, 161. 
montmorillonite in, semiquantitative 
estimation, 7. 

particles, study with electron microscope, 
301. 

soils, stability, 160. 

Clear Lake gnat, flight and ovipositlon habits, 
81. 

Clemson College notes, 869. 

Click beetles, biology, 654. 

Climate (s) — see also Meteorology. 

and injurious insect studies, Kans. 655. 
of California, types, 14. 
of southwest Guatemala, 159. 
Climatological data, 14, 299, 593. 
Climatological data, 1911-1940, for Wind 
River Weather Station, Wash., U.S.D.A. 
594. 

Climatology — 

in service of agriculture, U.S.D.A. 298. 
physical, treatise, 443. 

Clostridium — 

acetohutylicum, fermentation of Jeru- 
salem-artlchokes by, 481. 
hutylicum, celLfree preparations, dis- 
similation of pyruvic acid by, 309. 
residue, pig feeding experiment with, 376. 
sordellii, recovery from cattle and sheep, 
679. 

spp., fermentative decomposition of 
purines by, 583. 

Cloth strength testing, 422. 

Clothes moth, webbing, in insect nests, 73. 
Clothing— 

and fabrics, conservation, U.S.D.A. 716. 
for women, U.S.D.A. 716. 
for women and children, performance 
during wear, B.I. 425. 
makeovers from men’s suits, U.S.D.A. 
718. 


Clothing — Continued. 

planning for farm family. Miss. 718. 
standards, British, as result of rationing 
program, 425. 

supplies, minimum. Miss. 424. 
supplies of socially participating white 
farm families. Miss. 424. 

Clover — 
alsikc — 

nectar, relation to relative humid- 
ity, 72. 

nutrients in, effect of soil fertility, 
Ind. 737. 

cluster, apparent digestibility of, 797. 
crimson, growing seed of. Miss. 326. 
crimson, response to boron with and 
without lime, 698. 
fertilizer tests, R.I. 326. 
for pasture and hay, seeding practices 
and seeds, N.J. 187. 
inoculation, mixing artificial cultures 
with cottonseed meal or sand for, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 

Ladino, promising legume in coastal plain 
pastures, N.C. 473. 

Ladino, use as orchard cover crop. Pa. 
628. 
red — 

breeding, Pa. 619, U.S.D.A. 616. 
diseases in Wisconsin, U.S.D.A. 640. 
hays of widely varying phosphorus 
content, availability to rats of 
phosphorus in, 85. 
lime, P, and K needs, N.C. 478. 
nutrients in, effect of soil fertility, 
Ind. 737. 

seed stocks, differences in control 
field behavior, N.Y.State 186. 
seed production tests, Pa. 619. 
subterranean, leaf rust, reaction of 
varieties to, 772. 

superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 

variety tests, Alaska 617, Miss. 186, 825, 
Tex. 42. 
white — 

disease studies in Alabama, 484. 
diseases responsible for crop failure, 
350. 

genetics of self-compatibility In, 748. 
importance in bluegrass pasture, 
Pa. 619. 

mineral content of clones, grown on 
different soils, 759. 

yields, crop rotation v. superphosphate 
for. Ark. 765. 

Cnidosoolus marogravii, new source of oil in 
Bahia, Brazil, 740. 

Coal tar — 

fractions as wood preservatives, 255. 
products for insecticides. Pa. 652. 

Cobalt, absorption and excretion by man, 279. 
Cocarboxylase, paper on, 705. 

Coccidia(um) — 

intestinal, of rabbit, life cycle, 823. 
new species pathogenic for chickens, 686 . 
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CoccUtioideB immitis — 

intranasal and intraperitoneal infection 
of mouse with, 677. 

isolation from wild rodents and relation 
to coccidioidomycosis, 524. 

Coccidioidomycosis in wild rodents, deter- 
mining extent of endemic areas, 823. 

Coccidiosis — 

avian, chemotherapy in control, 814. 
cecal, acquired resistance in chickens to, 
effect of sulfaguanidine on, 531. 
experimental bovine, sulfaguanidine 
therapy in, 819. 

in California valley quail during cap 
tlvity, reducing, 251. 
in cattle, U.S.D.A. 98. 
in cattle and feed lot lambs, Mont. 676. 
in chickens, 531, U.S.D.A. 98, Wls. 248. 
in chickens, periodicity of oocyst dis- 
charge in, 248. 

in sage grouse not transmissible to 
chickens, 531. 

resistance by chickens, sulfaguanidine as 
prophylactic during period of acquire- 
ment, 826. 
studies, Oreg. 676. 

Coccophagua fuacipes, effect of dormant 
sprays on, 611. 

Cooctia paeudomagnoliarum, aee Citricola 
scale. 

Oochliomyia americana, aee Screwworm. 

CochUotnyia macellaria, aee Screwworm, sec- 
ondary. 

Cochloaoma roatratum from turkey, 251. 

Cocks — 

hormonal Induction of “broodiness” In, 
377. 

phospholipids of plasma, effect of dielhyl- 
stilboestrol on, 802. 

Cockerels — 

fertility in. Mo. 822. 
head appendages, effect on size of testes, 
323. 

8emen\ production, seasonal variation, 
377. 

White Leghorn, effect of sunlight, dub- 
bing, and fractionated anterior pitui- 
tary extract on, 613. 

Cockroach (es) — 

American — 

and German, relative resistance to 
pyrethrum spray, 782. 
effects of infrared irradiation, 786. 
fecundity, longevity, and par- 
thenogenesis, 221. 
nymphal development, 502. 
rlbo^vin metabolism in, study of 
fluorescence microscopy, 668. 
toxicity of sodium fluoride for, 
365. 

control, Nebr. 73. 

development, effect of temptrature, 222. 
German, action of pyrethrum on, 786. 
German, circulation of hemolymph in 
wings, 865. 

poison, compound d.O-dinltro-o-cresol as, 

008 . 


Cockroach (es) — Continued. 

sprays, new method of testing, 222. 

V. pyrethrum, 221. 

Cocoa — 

cake meal, feeding value for pigs, 376. 
fillings, effect on inhibiting growth of 
staphylococci, 408. 

Coconut oil, substitutes for in making dipping 
chocolate, 241, 675. 

Codling moth — 

activity, effect of warm spring evenings, 
N.C. 499. 

advance in British Columbia, 600. 
biological control In South Africa, 606. 
biology and control, Kans. 655. 
combination sprays for, 782. 
control, calyx spray in, COO. 
control, developments in, 363. 
control, eflaciency of nicotine sprays for, 
80. 

control in British Columbia, 369. 
control, studies, Vt. 606. 
control, varietal interplaiitiug in, 660. 
damage, reducing to 3 percent, 226. 
larvae, killing with low temperatures, 72. 
larvae, newly hatched, toxicity of nico- 
tine compounds to, 792. 
larvae, overwintering, sprays for killing, 
72. 

larvae, toxicity of acid amides and their 
N-substituted derivatives to, 498. 
larvae, toxicity of sulfanilamide and re- 
lated compounds to, 408. 
larvae, transforming, refrigeration test 
498. 

new species of Ephialtea parasitizing, 
610. 

ovicldal value of light mineral oils, 860. 
oviposition in mixed pear orchard, 506. 
sprays, making effective, 363. 
sprays, spreaders for, 792, N.Y.State 786. 
spring brood, emergence and subsequent 
worm entry, time relations, 792. 
studies, 219, 225. 

supplementary control measures for, Va. 
506. 

toxicity of synthetic organic chemicals 
to, 782. 

Cod-liver oil and egg oil, comparative rates of 
absorption of, 702. 

Coelophora inaequalia, establishment, P.B. 
656. 

Coenzyme R, vitamin H, and biotin, review of 
literature, 863. 

Ooftea arahica, root system, studies, P.B.U. 

198. 

Coffee 

“cock’s-eye” disease, 778. 
flowers, essential oils from, studies, P.R. 
679. 

grounds in animal rations,, 285. 
scale Insects in Puerto Rico, relation to 
ants and other organisms, P.R.U. 228. 
varieties, P.R. 628. 

Coffee-sugar tablets for the Army, U.S.D.A. 
723. 
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Colamine, effect on growth and protoplaBmic 
streaming In oats, 742. 

Colchicine — 

effects on cell division, 746. 
technic and results of induced poly- 
ploidy in black gram, 179. 
tetraploid tomato plants induced by, 179. 
ColchAmm susceptibility to colchicine,. 463. 
Coleophora malivorella, see Pistol case- 
bearer. 

Coleoptera, elm bark infesting, larval char- 
acteristics, 228. 

Conform organisms and Brwinia spp., rela- 
tion, 599. 

Collard breeding, Ga. 627. 

Oolletotrichum — 

capHci, saltation in, 847. 
deatructivum Isolates,, variations in spo- 
rulation, 769. 

Collold(s)-- 

science, advances in, 149. 
soil, deferrated, flocculation and elec- 
trokinetic behavior, 723. 

Colloidal — 

clay composition, 301. 
material in Missouri soils, properties, 
Mo. 10. 

systems of soil,, significance of Donnan 
equilibria for, 452. 

Color names, central notations of ISCC-NBS, 
140. 

Colorado College notes, 427, 721. 

Colorado Station notes, 427, 721, 

Colts— 

draft, growth in, Mo. 84. 
goiter in, prevention with iodized salt, 
Mont, 676. 

Combine harvesters in Missouri, Mo. 105. 
Commodities, domestic distribution, trans- 
portation, and storage, U.S.D.A. 841. 
Commodity Credit Corporation — 
report, U.S.D.A. 841. 
stabilization operations, 393. 

Commodity output, regulating, via multiple 
prices, 693. 

Community (les), see also Rural communi- 
ty (ics). 

organization and adult education, 845. 
organization for war and for peace, 400. 
Comperiella hifaaciata — 

effect of tartar emetic on, 77. 
oriental races in California, comparison, 
664. 

parasite of California red scale, 796. 
Complement fixation with neurotropic vi- 
ruses, 816. 

Compost heaps,, decomposition, changes in 
organic matter during, 597. 

Concrete — 

canal lining cured by sprayed coats of 
white-pigmented compound, 392. 
with minimum of steel, 689. 

Conifer (s) — 

crown gall, 359. 

newly transplanted, effect of wax emul- 
sions on, Kans. 628. 


Conifer (g)— Continued. 

plantations, competition in, Yt. 56. 
seed germination studies, N.Y.State 200. 

Connecticut [New Haven] Station notes, 
427. 

Comtrachehi»^ 

nenuphar, see Plum curculio. 
sp. on partridge pea, Qa. 654. 

Conservation practices as weapons of war, 
Okla. 693. 

Consumer education course for secondary 
schools, 643. 

Consumption in Britain, control of, 693. 

Cooperation, see Agricultural cooperation. 

Cooperative (s) — 

associations, principal types of egg and 
poultry handling by, Ohio 894. 
cotton gin associations,, organization 
and operation, N.Mex. 120. 
elevator associations, percentages of 
members and directors that were ten- 
ants, Tex. 111. 
requirements for, N.Dak. 693. 

Cooperia spp., percentage incidence in cat- 
tle, 101. 

Coot, American, parasites, 217. 

( ’oppor — 

arsenate, basic, status as insecticide and 
fungicide, 782. 

arsenate, determination in treated wood, 
164. 

chromate, determination in treated 
wood, 164. 

deficiency in ewes and stringy wool, 86. 
deficiency in plants, 60. 
dusts, performance, effect of inert in- 
gredients, 484. 

effect on lipase activity in Cheddar 
cheese, 813. 

fungicides, compatibility with nicotine 
bentonite insecticides, 364. 
fungicides, fixed, adherence, effect of 
spray supplements, 346. 
intake, effects on cattle, 527. 
sprays, substitute for bordeaux, value 
against blight, Pa. 641. 
substitutes in fungicidal sprays, 206. 
value on soils in southeastern North 
Carolina, N.C. 446. 

Vorepra oephalonica on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 
73. 

('ork substitutes from residues, U.S.D.A. 723. 

Corn — 

absorption of selenium by, from Aatra- 
galua extracts and solutions contain- 
ing proteins, 173. 
albino, culture, 171. 

and corn smut tumors, auxin extraction 
from, 61. 

and hog supplies and prices, control, 
U.S.D.A. 111. 

and sorghums and effects on succeeding 
crops, comparisons, Tex. 42. 
bacterial wilt resistance, bacteriophage 
sign of, Ohio 844. 

Belt hybrids, poor adaptation, N.C. 478 
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Corn — Continued. 

bins, insects in, fumigating mixture 
tests, 502. 

biological value for dairy heifers, 00. 
borer, European — 

alternative insecticide for, N.Y. State 
785. 

control. Conn. [Now Haven] 409, 
607. 

effect on reduction in corn yield, 
607. 

in Bast North Central States, 
U.S.D.A. 80. 
in Iowa, 783. 

Infestation, effect of growth stage 
of sweet corn, 782. 
nutrition studies, synthetic food 
media for use in, 608. 
on resistant and susceptible field 
corn, survival, “weight, and loca- 
tion, 792. 

protecting market sweet corn from, 
U.S.D.A. 226. 

regression of in Quebec, 782. 
studies, Ohio 362. 
borer, southwestern — 

in sweet corn, Kans. 055. 
outbreak in Kansas, 783. 
breeding, Qa. Coastal Plain 325, Kans. 
618, Mias. 186, Mo. 41, Mont. 618. 
Nebr. 41, Ohio 326, Tex. 42, U.S.D.A. 
616. 

canned, production of staphylococcus 
enterotoxin in, 409. 
charcoal rot, Nebr. 69. 
composition, factors affecting, 21. 
culture teats, Ga.Coastal Plain 325, 
Kans. 618, Miss. 326, Mont. 619, Tex. 
42. 

dehydrator for, Colo. 849. 
dent, resistance to Diplodia zeae, na- 
ture of, 487. 

Diplodia maorospora leaf spot, U.S.D.A. 
58. 

diploid, shoot apex and growth pattern 
of leaf blade, developmental relation, 
747. 

diseases in Maryland, U.S.D.A. 203. 
dried (listillers’ byproducts in laying 
rations, 877. 

ear, ventilation of in metal cribs, Ohio 
635. 

ears, number necessary for adequate 
sample at harvesttime, 621. 
earworm — 

control by birds, 369. 

control, mineral oil treatment. 

U.S.D.A. 226. 
hibernation, U.S.D.A. 798. 
in sweet corn, control, 660, Ark. 
783, Kans. 666. 

studies, 78, Mont. 666, Nebr. 78, 
Tex. 78. 

effect of hormone treatments. Miss. 618. 
efficiency of tillage methods for, Mo. 41. 
EucMaena, and Tripaaoum, genetic and 
cytological relations, Tex. 42. 


Corn — Continued. 

fertilizer placement experiments. Mo. 41. 
fertilizer requirements, predicting, plant 
tissue tests v. soil tests, 185. 
fertiliser tests, Qa. 617, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 825, Kans. 618, Miss. 826, Tex. 
42. 

Fuaarium moniliforme infection, effect 
of seed treatments. Mo. 69. 
futures, volume of trading, open con- 
tracts, and prices, U.S.D.A. 123. 
genetic studies. Mo. 41. 
grain, yellow, carotenoids of, 485. 
grain, yellow carotenoids of, spectro- 
photometrlc determination, 436. 
ground, as preservative for legume sil- 
age, Ohio 880. 

growth in, effects of translocation, 747. 
harvesting wdth hogs, Nebr. 41. 
heat, light, and drought tolerance in, 
Kans. 618. 

HelmintTwaporium leaf blight of, U.S.Djt. 
203, 640. 

Helminthoaporium turcicum leaf blight, 
unusual amount of damage by, 
U.S.D.A. 68. 

hogging off, Ga.Coastal Plain 873. 
hybrid (s) — 

adapted to Utah, Utah 620. 
and open-pollinated varieties, tests, 
Pa. 619. 

and varieties, yields, Miss. 755. 
development for Arkansas, Ark. 40. 
for silage, yields and time to harvest, 
111. 476. 

for victory and for profit, W.Va. 473. 
locally developed, superiority, N.C. 
473. 

production, Iowa 008. 
production of own seed by farmers, 
N.C. 478. 

resistant to fungus diseases, de- 
velopment, Ohio 344. 
seed, disease infection, 484. 
tests. Miss. 618. 

inbred linos, convergent improvement 
with, 748. 

inheritance studios, Tex. 42. 
interplanting with legumes. Miss. 826. 
kernels, auxin in during ontogeny, from 
plants of varying heterotic vigor, 742. 
leaf aphid, notes, Mont. 665. 
leaf blight severe in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 
343. 

leafliopper extract, sugarcane stem galls 
induced by, 602. 

lepidopterous pests in Trinidad, 661. 
morphological characters, use in fore- 
casting yield, 760. 

mutants, association with homozygous 
deficiencies, 178. 

new hybrids ready for farm trial, Ohio 
826. 

nutrients in, effect of soU fertility, Ind. 
787, 

open-pollinated v. hybrid, for brood 
sows. Mo. 84. 
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Corn — Continued, 
origin, 25. 

origin, western Guatemala a secondary 
center, 177. 

plant Juice, ovulating factor in, 91. 
plants, young, response to phosphates 
differing in solubility, 21. 
prehistoric, from Canon del Muerto, 021. 
production, mechanical equipment, power, 
and labor for, Nebr. 105. 
protection from weevils. Miss. 409. 
Pythium stalk rot, 772. 
reduction in yield by European corn 
borer, 507. 

residual effects from different leveis of 
fertilizer, R.I. 320. 

rcsponso to fallow and other till:ige 
practices, Nebr. 41. 

roasting, variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain, 
331. 

roots, lithium chloride toxicity in 
inerlstem cells, cytological studie.s, 
317. 

rootworm, soutliern, in sweet corn, Kans. 
055. 

rootworm, southern, studies, Ga. 054, 
Nebr. 73. 

rotation experiment, N.II. 187. 
sap beetle in rice, life history, 301. 
snp beetle on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
seed-borne micro-organisms, N.Y.State 
203. 

seed, response to hormone treatment, 
N.Y.State 190. 

seed stocks offered for sale to New York 
farmers, merits, N.Y.State 186. 
seed treatment, effect on yield, Mo. 41. 
seedlings grown from X-rayed seeds, root 
modiflcatlons induced in, 170. 
shoot, developmental anatomy, 316. 
silage, see Silage. 

silks, receptiveness in, duration, 021. 
sirup, enzyme-converted, use in manu- 
facture of bulk sweetened condensed 
milk, 674. 

sirup solids in ice cream, 240, 
smut resistance in hybrids, breeding for, 
62. 

soil improvement crop.s for. Miss. 326. 
storage, studies, Ohio 392. 
substitutes for fattening cattle, protein 
supplements as, 513. 
sugar, new antiseptic agent from, 
U.S.D.A. 728. 

superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 
sweet, see Sweet corn, 
varieties, Mich. 765. 
varieties and hybrids, relative perform- 
ance, Ark. 786. 
varieties, growth curves, 603. 
variety tests, Ark. 766, Ga. 617, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 326, Kans. 618, 
Miss. 186, 326, Mo. 41, Mont. 618, 
Nebr. 41, Okla. 765, R.I. 326, Tex. 42. 
vitamin Bj treatment, Kans. 618. 
waxy, starch from, U.S.D.A. 723. 


Corn — Continued. 

waxy starch from, possible competitor 
for tapioca, 456, U.S.D.A. 617. 
whole kernel, frozen, determining ma- 
turity of, 150, 151. 

winter cover and green manure crops 
for, Ga.Coastal Plain 325. 
world production and trade, U.S.D.A. 
123. 

yellow, storage, relation to vitamin A 
deficiency, U.S.D.A. 666. 
yields, crop rotation v. superphosphate 
for. Ark. 755. 

yields effect of green manine. Ark. 755. 
yields, high, from better hybrids and 
adapted varieties, Miss. 618. 
yields in western Iowa, effect of rain- 
fall distribution and temperature, 621. 
yields, increase by turning under leg- 
nines, N.C. 473. 

Cornell University notes, 143. 429. 869. 

Cornstalk borer, lesser, studies, Ga. 655. 

Corihs talks — 

handling for conversion into artificial 
manure, Mo. 105. 
use in soil building, Mo. 15. 

Cornus sericea^ taxonomic study, 4Gl. 

Corpus luteum and follicle, method of 
growth in mouse ovary, 753. 

Corticium stevensii, pure diltures, obtaining 
from sclerotia,. 60. 

Corynehaoterium — 

pyogenes infection In cattle, absc<*ss dm* 
to, 527. 

reeoin mended change of Phytomonas 
sp|). to, 204. 

Corym liaccae, revisionary studies, 311. 

Coryncum longistipitatum development and 
fruiting, effect of temperature, 485. 

Coryza — 

bacillus, hemophilic fowl, superior me- 
dium for,. 824. 
infectious, R.I. 384. 

infectious, prevention and treatment 
with sulfalhiazole, 686. 

Colton — 

and linen mixtures, analysis of linen in, 
863. 

angular leaf spot control, 484, Tex. 69. 
aphid control, 361. 654. 
aphid control,, calcium arsenate with 
and without aphicides for, 362. 
aphid control, effect on cotton yield, :’,63. 
aphid control, insecticide tests for, 501, 
602. 

aphid control, rotenone with calcium 
arsenate for, 366. 

aphid development, relation to fertiliz- 
ers,. 866. 

aphid, effect of insecticidal drift in small 
plats, 361. 

aphid studies. Ark. 72. 
areas, soil losses and yields from, ef- 
fect of compost, woods litter, and ma- 
nure, N.C. 446. 

Asiatic, anthocyanin patteru in,. 606. 
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Cotton — Continued. 

boll rots and fungi associated with them, 
D.S.D.A. 640. 

breeding, Ga. 617, Oa.Coastal Plain 325, 
Miss. 326, Okla. 756, Tex. 42, U.S.D.A. 
616 . 

breeding for strength, N.C. 473. 
breeding, recent deyelopments in, im- 
provements resulting, N.C. 473. 
breeding, relation to tdxonomy, 25. 
culture tests, Tex. 42. 
cytogenetics of, Tex. 42. 
disease (s) — 
control, 485. 
of Argentina, 643. 
seed-borne, fungicide tests against, 
209. 

seedling, and wilts and nematodes, 
Miss. 203. 

survey, U.S.D.A. 640. 
dress prints, analysis of qualities, 865. 
effect of hormone treatments, Miss. 618. 
farmers, use of credit by, Tenn. 120. 
farms, improvement of low incomes on, 
N.C. 587. 

fertilizer for maximum profits, rate and 
analysis. Miss. 618. 

fertilizer placement for, Qa.Coastal 
Plain, 325. 

fertilizer requirements, predicting, plant 
tissue tests v. soil tests, 185. 
fertilizer tests, Qa. 617, Qa.Coastal 
Plain 325, Miss. 325,. Tex. 42. 
fiber, cellulose determination in, 200. 
fiber quality, effect of water relations 
within plant, N.C. 473. 
fibers, number of, determined by grow- 
ing conditions at blooming, N.C. 473. 
flea hopper — 
control, 654. 

control in Louisiana,. La. 862. 
host relation, 228. 
insecticide tests for control, 501. 
predator on, 72. 
studies. Ark. 72, Tex. 73. 
foliar hydration in, 605. 
gin associations, cooperative, organiza- 
tion and operation, N.Mex. 120. 
ginning costs in North Carolina, N.C. 402, 
637. 

ginning services in South Carolina, 
quality, S.C. 402. 

• growth on Delta soils, variation of fer- 
tilizer needs for, Miss. 454. 
hairy vetch as green manure crop for, 
186. 

Improved American Egyptian, U.8.D.A. 
616. 

improved varieties, variation of fiber di- 
ameter in, N.C. 478. 

in rotation with peanuts, K needs of, 
N.C. 478, U.S.D.A. 617. 
in rotation with soybeans, less N in, 
n.SJ>.A. 617. 

hifection from acid delinted treated 
seed V. untreated fuzzy seed, Tex. 69. 


Cotton — Continued. 

inheritance of perigynous heterotaxy 
and associated characters, 186. 
inheritance studies, Tex. 42. 
insects, hemipterous, control by dusts, 
604. 

Insects, studies, Qa. 654, Qa.Coastal 
Plain 362. 

irrigation tests, Calif. 328, Tex. 42. 
leafworm control, 654. 
leafworm, predator on, 72. 
leafworm studies. Ark. 72. 
leaves, mineral content, diurnal varia- 
tions In, 744. 

leaves, withdrawal of water from fruit 
by, 30. 

lightning injury, 772. 
limed to different pH levels, minor ele- 
ments for, Ga. 617. 

lint, for smokeless powder, U.S.D.A. 723. 
longer staple, breeding. Ark. 755. 
marketing in selected local markets. La. 
121 . 

marketing study, Ga. 693. 
mechanical harvesting, Tex. 105. 

N and K top dressings for, Qa.Coastal 
Plain 326. 

novel defense uses for, U.S.D.A. 728. 
nutrition studies, Ga. 617. 
of Oklahoma in wartime, production v. 

military requirements, Okla. 261. 
or boll weevils, U.S.D.A. 228. 
partition of mineral elements in, 605. 
pests, effect of arsenicals on, 361. 
pests, migration and control, 218. 
plant (s) — 

asynaptic, and their polyploids, 467. 
composition and uptake of nutrients 
at different growth stages, Qa. 
760. 

food requirements. Ark. 40. 
planter and fertilizer distributor, descrip- 
tion, N.C. 634. 

prematurely killed by cotton root rot, 
yield and quality, effect of insect con- 
trol on, 218. 

processing, for military uses, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

produced in Oklahoma in 1941, quality, 
Okla. 261. 

quality, increase, N.C. 473. 
replacing Imported fibers with, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

residual effect of cotton burs and manure 
for, Tex. 42. 

response to fertilizers, correlation of 
chemical soil tests with, Qa. 596. 
root rot — 

caused by Thielaviopaia baaicola, 62. 
cqntrol, U.S.D.A. 347. 
effects of cropping and cultural 
treatments, 484. 
studies, Tex., 69, 208. 
roots, cell proliferation and protoxylem 
differentiation in, effect of l>proline, 
463. 
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Cotton — Continued. 

roots, distribution, effect of soil prepara- 
Uon, Mi48. 186. 

roots, root pressures and injury to by 
cultivation, 185. 

rotating with close growing crops, value, 
184. 

row width experiments, 760. 
sea-island — 

culture on Coastal Plain, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 188. 

new strains of, U.S.D.A. 616. 

production, development, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 325. 

secondary nutrient elements for, Ga. 

Coastal Plain 325. 
seed, see Cottonseed, 
seedlings from reginned and acid-delinted 
seed. Increase of, N.C. 473. 
soil improvement crops for. Miss. 326. 
sources of P for, with and without 
gypsuni, Ga. 617. 
strength tests. Miss. 325. 
textiles, moisture in, volumetric deter- 
mination, 572. 

utilization of absorbed phosphate by, 453. 
varieties adapted to mechanical harvest- 
ing, Tex. 42. 

varieties, new, Importance of seed purity 
in, N.C. 473. 

varieties, reactions to strains of Fusar- 
ium wilt fungus, Ark. 50. 
varieties, spinning tests, Okla. 756. 
varieties, strength differences in, estimat- 
ing, 185. 

variety tests, Ga. 617, Ga.Coastal Plain 
325, Miss. 186, 325, Mo. 41, Okla, 765. 
Tex. 42. 

variety-wilt- tests, regional, Ga. 617. 
VerticilUum wilt, U.S.D.A. 610. 
vetch and other green manures for, Tex. 
42. 

wilt and root knot resistant varieties, 
Tex. 50. 

wilt in Alabama, 63. 
wilt-resistant varieties best control for 
wilt, N.C. 473. 

winter cover and green manure crops for, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 325. 
yield after green manures and sorghums 
V. commercial N, Miss. 326. 
yield, effect of boll weevil and cotton 
aphid control, 363. 
yield, effect of green manure. Ark. 755. 
yield, increasing by disease control, Ark. 
769. 

Cottonseed — 

and fertilizer, efficiency in distribution 
and placement, Tex. 106. 
cake V. corn in fattening ration for 
calves, Miss. 86. 
diseases, transmission, 484. 
disinfection in wartime, 208. 
dusting, effect on emergence of seedlings 
in Rhizoctonia infested soil, 642. 


Cottonseed — Continued. 

fuzzy and acid-delinted, effect of depth 
of planting, 484. 

germination, effect of soil disturbance 
and machine placement of fertiliser, 
Tex. 328. 

improvements in cultural practices, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 

in storage, quality elements, effect of 
artificially drying seed cotton, U.S.DJl. 
43. 

meal — 

ash as fertilizer, 168. 

feeding, effect on milk properties, 
808. 

in large quantities for pigs. Miss. 

86 . 

In place of corn for milk produc- 
tion, Okla. 808. 

new grade authorized, Tex. 373. 

profitable supplement to reeds for 
finishing yearling steers, N.C. 
614. 

replacement value in good dairy 
ration, 619. 

moisture in, relation to germinability 
and presence of Asperjillus wentii, 
487. 

more effective materials for treating, 
N.C. 473. 

rate of application of Ceresan to, 
U.S.D.A. 640. 

treated and untreated anthracnose-ln- 
fested, comparison, Ga. 617. 
treated with growth substances, root 
initiation by seedlings from, Tex. 42. 
treatment for anthracnose control, Mo. 
59. 

treatment for seedling blight and boll 
rot. Ark. 69. 

treatment tests in 1941, results, 484. 
treatment with dust preparations, 484. 
treatment with fungicides, 208. 
treatment, studies, 484, Okla. 769. 

Cottonwood protein for adhesives. Miss. 164. 

CJounter, electric, for consecutive counting of 
small objects, 317. 

Country, see Rural. 

Covariance analysis by method of individual 
comparisons, 669. 

Cover crop(s) — 

growth, phosphorus and potash, needs to 
maintain. Fa. 628. 
seed production, Oreg. 619. 
winter, culture experiments, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 325. 

winter, variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 
325. 

Cover-glass preparations, staining rack for 
handling, 317, 

Cow(s ) — see also Cattle and Heifers. 

beef, finishing and wintering rations, 
Miss. 231. 
dairy — 

artifivlal^ insemination in. Mo, 84. 
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Cow(s) — Continued, 
dairy — continued. 

effect of sulfanilamide administra- 
tion, 681. 

irrigated pasture for, 807. 
oat and pea silage as substitute for 
cured hay, Alaska 606. 
rations, minerals and vitamins in. 
Miss. 238. 

Hereford beef, pastures for Tvintering 
and breeding, Ga.Coastal Plain 372. 
improvement in breeding and fertility 
by ascorbic acid administration, 3.5. 
Irradiation, effect on milk, Ohio 380. 
lactating, rations for, Tex. 92. 
limited-grain feeding and all-year pas- 
ture for, Tonn. 238. 

manure as source of vitamins for chicks, 
518. 

milk production, see Milk production, 
ovulation, relation to oestrus, 183. 
udders, see TTdder. 

wintering, pea vine silage, alfalfa hay, 
and wild hay for, Oreg. (100. 

Cowpea(s) — 

breeding, Tex. 42. 
cultural tests. Miss. 186. 
curculio, studies, Ga. 654. 
diseases, Ga. 640. 
fertilizer tests. Gn. 617. 
mineral contimt, effect of environment, 
Ga. 090. 

plants, variations in ascorbic acid and 
dry matter at different times of day, 
313. 

root knot susceptibility, Tex. 60. 
root-nodule production, relation to sul- 
fur, Tex. 60. 

variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 325, 
Kans. 618, Miss. 325. 

Crab apples, French, selection of cold-resi.st- 
ant seedlings, Kans. G28. 

Crab meal, nutritive properties and use, 377. 

Cranberry — 

growth and fruiting, 340. 
storage, lower temperature tests to re- 
duce loss, 100. 

Crayfish meal, nutritive value, 231. 

Cream — 

analyses, Me. 645. 

bacteriological examination methods com- 
pared, 674. 

churning, pasterlzation, developments in, 
239. 

free fatty acids in, effect on butter 
quality, 808. 
freezing for storage, 239. 
frozen, as source of fat in ice cream, 
Mich. 675. 

frozen, storage, 807. 
frozen, used in ice cream, reducing oiling 
off, 241. 

grading study, 807. 
mold in, 807, 808, Okla. 808. 
mold mycelia growth in, treatments af- 
fecting, 91, 


Cream — Continued. 

quality in, counts of mold mycelia for. 
Ark. 797. 

quality, relation to bacteria from water 
sources, 239. 

refrigerated and pasteurized, develop- 
ment of positive phosphatase test on, 

91. 

tnpply, farm, control of mold in. Ark. 
96. 

variously treated, keeping quality, 91. 
visual mold test for under Kansas con- 
ditions, 812. 

Creamery ( les ) — 

cooperative In South Dakota, S.Dak. 269. 
water supplies, bacteriological studies, 

92, 380. 

Oentine formation in chicks, 237. 

Credit bureaus from consumer’s point of view, 
718. 

Cl epis species, cytological methods for, 607. 

( ress, lioary, root system, Kans. 618. 

Cricket, Mormon, eontrol, Mont. 655. 
Cronartium ribirola, ace White pine blister 
rust. 

('rop(s ) — see also Forage crops and specific 
kinds. 

and fruit tree responses on pbosphatc- 
defleient soil, 631. 

canning, diseases, survey, N.Y.State 203. 
canning, seed decay, damplng-off, and 
root rot, effect of environal condlllons, 
N.Y.State 203. 

disease-resistant, breeding, 203. 
effoets on succeeding crops, R.I. 326. 
eipjipment investment and crop acres, 
relation, Mo. 110. 

forecasts of good harvest for, Miss. 142. 
gr(»wing days at Tifton, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 299. 

grown on North Carolina soils, effect of 
vitamin II, on, 619. 

in Bulloch Co., labor and power needs 
on, Ga. 538. 

in rotation, fertilizer tests, Tex. 42. 
irrigated, yields, effect of manure, alfalfa, 
and pastured swectclovcr on, Nebr. 41. 
Irrigation tests, Okla. 756. 
of Hawaii, boron in, 24. 
ornamental greenhouse, growing in 
gravel culture, Ohio 341. 
plants, resistance to Insect attack, Kans. 
665. 

production, increase by conservation 
measures, U.S.D.A. 396. 
reports, U.S.D.A. 124, 640. 
residues, use for soil defense, U.S.D.A. 
24. 

response to potash fertilization, relation 
to plant available potassium, 463. 
rotation and sequence experiments, Tex. 
42. 

rotations, see Rotation of crops, 
seedtime and harvest, U.S.D.A. 261. 
vetch and other green manures for, Tex. 
42. 
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Crops ( 8 ) — Continued. 

water requirements, determining by ten- 
siometers, U.8.D.A. 5U4. 
yields and composition, effect of borax, 
307. 

yields and day length, U.S.D.A. 007. 
Cropland, abandoned, regrassing, Mont. Gl!). 
Crotalaria spectahilis — 

canker disease associated with Svlero- 
tium, U.S.D.A. 343. 

Immunity to root knot, U.S.D.A. 040. 
Crotalaria variety tests, Ga.Coastai Plain 
325. 

Crown gall — 

tissue, autonomous bacteria free, studies. 
204. 

tumors, secondary, bacteriological steril- 
ity of tissues derived from, 774. 
Cryolite — 

as insecticide, Ln. 302. 
larvloidal value, <ffect of lime and lime- 
sulfur on, 500. 

Cryptogams, carotenoid pignmnts of, 310. 
Crystal Lake, California, reclamation witli 
rotenone, 658. 

Crystal violet, Improved cytological methods 
with, 607. 

Crystallography and plant viruses, 204. 

Cube, toxicity to plant bugs, effect of addi- 
tions of sulfonatcd oil on, 787. 

Cucumber (s) — 

analysis, Mich. 850. 
bacterial wilt, Ohio, 344. 
beetle control, Mo. 72. 
breeding for the South, 027. 
culture, Mont. 628. 

flower development and structure, effect 
of fertilization and pruning, Ark. 46. 
genetics of, 627. 
greenhouse, diseases, 491. 
growth, effect of soil temperature. Mo. 
40. 

loaf disease control by Cu dusts, N.C. 

485. 

mosaic virus, resistance to, 66. 
pests, studies, 218. 
pickles, analysis, Mich. 850. 
pickles, pasteurization, death rate of 
micro organisms during, 295. 
production problems, symposium, 295. 
seed stocks, tests, N.Y.State 191. 
seed treatments, Tex. 59. 
seedling dampiiig-ofl resistance,, relation 
to age, season, and N nutrition, 65. 
spacing and fertilizer tests, Miss. 191. 
varieties for greenhouse culture, devel- 
opment, Ohio 331. 
variety tests, Qa .Coastal Plain .331. 
Cucurbit — 

diseases, control, 484. 
downy mjldew, U.S.D.A. 58. 
seeds and isolated cotyledons, gaseous 
exchange, 315. 

Cul €0 tarsalia — 

encephalitis viruses from, 385. 
vector of St. Louis encephalitis, 816. 


Culture change lij southern Illinois, 697. 
Cupric chloride crystallization patterns, 
modlflcation by traces of proteins, 580. 
Curinna sp.,. control of scale Insects by, P.B. 
<•>55. 

Curly top virus studies, U.S.D.A. 640. 
Currant (s) — 

diseases, control, N.Y.State 203. 
golden, new source of carotene, 855. 
leaf spot control with bordeaux spray, 
N.Y.State 215. 

phosphorus and calcium in, 133. 

Curtain fabrics, glass, studies, Ohio 426. 
Curvularia lunata, notes, Tex. 60. 

Cuscutas, new, from western North America, 
3G0. 

(Misturd and cream fillings, effect of ultravio- 
let radiation and ozone on bacteria in, 
408. 

Cutter for spectroscopic electrodes,, 6. 
Cutworm (s) — 

army, notes, Mont. 655. 

control, U.I. 362. 

pale western, notes, Mont. 055. 

Gulaa fonnicariua elegantulu8j see Sweetpo- 
tato weevil. 

Cylindrocarpoii (hrenbergii on alfalfa and 
sweetclover, varietal resistance to, 349. 
Cylindrooopturua furnisai on Douglas fir, 791. 
Cylindroniyia porteri, receipt of shipment of, 
P.U. 656. 

Cypripedium fruits, intermittent growth, 33. 
Cysteine — 

estimation, colorimetric microraethod 
for, 5S8. 

formation from homocysteine and serine 
by liver tissue of rnt.s, 724. 
formation from homocysteine by liver 
tissue, 724. 

sulfur, enzymatic conversion of radioac- 
tive sulfide sulfur to, 727. 

Cystine — 

added to casein diets, lactation-promot- 
ing properties, Ark. 284. 
as supplement to all alfalfa hay ration 
for milk production, 93. 
dietary, effect of liver lipids of rata, 703. 
estimation, colorimetric micromethod 
for, 588. 

relation to choline requirement of rats, 
270. 

synthesis in rumen of sheep, possibility, 
234. 

Cytochrome c, quantitative determination, 
589. 

Cytophaga spp., notes, 305. 

Oytoayora abietla, cause of fir canker, 71. 
Dactylis glomerata, variations in chromoso- 
mal assoeiatloi] and behavior during 
meiosls, 747. 

Dactylium dendroidea in mushroom soil, con- 
trol with chloropicrin, 855. 

Daedalia covf^agosa, unqsual development of 
fruit bodies, 27. 

Dahlias, variety test, Ga. 627. 
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Dair7>— • 

cAttle and dairy cows, see Cattle and 
Cows. 
farm(s) — 

fertility needs of crops, N.H. 187. 
income, factors affecting, Ney. 539. 
use of electric power on, Utah 267. 
glassware, checked for accuracy, N.T. 
State 728. 

herd, adequate and economic housing, 
808. 

manufacturing short courses, manna) 
for, 388. 

operations, applications of newer phos- 
phates in, 620. 

opportunity areas in New Hampshire, 
N.H. 639. 

plants, efficiency of fat removal by, 
Vt. 620. 

problems, overcoming, Mich. 808. 
production, fly control, nitrogen, and 
silage studies affecting, Kans. 671. 
products — 

analyses. Me. 545. 
concentration of dissolved oxygen 
in, method for measuring, 91. 
consumption in metropolitan New 
Jersey. N.J. 842. 

consumption, relation to quality, 
807. 

effect of water bacteria on quality, 
238. 

fats in, oxidative deterioration, 
U.S.D.A. 071. 

fluorescent bacteria in. Mo. 92. 
Judging for flavor, sensory adapta- 
tion as factor, 92. 
oxidized flavor, mechanisms of, 92. 
production, increasing after the 
war, 796. 

quality, path to, 620. 
scoring. State-wide, summary, 620. 
value in nutrition, 378. 
quality improvement, organizing 
work of fleldman, 620. 
rations containing grain, efficiency, 
Iowa 809. 

rations, use of home-grown roughages in, 
Ga. 671. 

sanitation, new frontiers in, 620. 
sires, see Bull(s) and Sires. 

Dairying — see also Creamery (ies). Butter, 
Milk, etc. 

research, 808. 

Damping-off — 

control by use of sphagnum, N.J. 646. 
in Pinu» retinosa, chemical control, 651. 
injury to seedlings, effect of drying soil on 
control. Pa. 628. 
of broadleaf seedlings, Nebr. 69. 
Dandelion, Russian, growing, progress in, 
Colo. 768. 

Dark adaptation — 

and blood plasma levels of vitamin A 
tests, comparison, 282. 
and vitamin A, effect of alcohol, benze- 
drine, and vitamin C, 652. 


Dark adaptation — Continued. 

and vitamin A studies with biophotom- 
eter, 283. 

measurements, for diagnosing vitamin A 
deficiency, 414. 

measuring, comparison of methods, 283. 
of children, relation to dietary levels of 
vitamin A, 709. 

relation to vitamin A in blood, 562. 
Dasyscapua parvipennia, rearing and libera- 
tion, P.R. 056. 

Dates- - 

dried, souring, 11. 

effect on urinary acidity and blood alkali 
reserve, 277. 

fungus spoilage, relation to structura- 
and chemical factors, 368. 
yeasts on, 358. 

Day length — see also Photoperiodism. 

and crop yields, U.S.D.A. 607. 

Deer — 

browse and acorns as emergency foods, 
Pa. 662. 

footworm of northern Rocky Mountain 
region, 245. 

new nematode from, 384. 

Virginia, albinism in, 472. 

Deficiency diseases, see Diet deficiency ana 
apecific diaeasea. 

Dehydration — 

methods used in California, 440. 
of foods, U.S.D.A. 699. 
of foods in wartime, 489, 849. 
of fruits and vegetables, 440. 
of fruits and vegetables by farmers’ co 
operatives, U.S.D.A. 404. 
of meat on production basis, 439. 
of olives, 850. 

of T(‘Xas-grown vegetables, research on, 
849. 

Dehydrator plan for preserving nutritive 
value in drying food, Colo. 849. 
Delphinium (s) — 

perennial, leaf variegations of, Calif. 
778. 

perennial, virus disease caused by Cali- 
fornia aster yellows virus, Culif. 69. 
powdery mildew, reaction of species to, 
358. 

ring spot, Calif. 70. 
susceptibility to six viruses, Calif. 779. 
Demand deposits in Oklahoma, Okla. 261. 
Dematophora necatriw, notes, 848. 

Democracy, challenge to, Iowa, 846. 
Dendroctonua — 

hrevicomia, aee Pine beetle, western. 
montioolae, aee IMne beetle, moimtain. 
pioeaperda, aee Spruce beetle, eastern. 
Department of Agriculture, aee United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dermacentof^ 
anderaoni — 

lethal temperatures for, in British 
Columbia, 372. 
microbial flora of, 612. 
RiokettaUirlike organism from, 242. 
toxic principle in eggs of, 872. 
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DematitLs, rat, interrelation of factors in- 
▼olved, 860. 

Derris — 

chronic toxicity of, 220. 
toxicity to plant bugs, effect of addi- 
tions of sulfonated oil on, 787. 

DerrU elliptica — 

culture and physiology of, P.R. 620. 
roots, critical examination, 783. 

Desert- 

North American, life forms and flora, 25. 
soils, microbial oxidation of ammonia in, 
Aria. 461. 

Desserts, frozen, sanitation of, neglected 
phase, 620. 

Devil’s shoestring as insecticide, Tex. 73. 
Diahrotica duodeCimpunctatOj see Corn root- 
worm, southern. 

Diaminocarboxylic acid from biotin — 
adipic acid as oxidation product, 726. 
effect on yeast growth, 711. 

Diamondback moth — 

larvae control on collards, 782. 
notes, Mont. 655. 
tachinid parasitic on, 661. 

Diaphania nitidalia, see Plckleworm. 
Diaapis hoiaduvalii, life history and control 
on cattleya, 76. 

Diatreaea — 

grandioaelia, see Corn borer, southwest- 
ern. 

aacchardlia, see Sugarcane borer. 
Dicalcium phosphate, fluorine in, toxicity, 704. 
Dictyocaulua — 

fllaria infesting domestic sheep, Wyo. 245. 
viviparue, life history, 680. 

Diet(8) — see alao Food(8) and Nutrition, 
adequate, at low-, moderate-, and liberal- 
cost levels, revised plans for, U.S.D.A. 
718. 

artificial, successful rearing of second 
generation mice on, 411. 
average American, studies, 414. 
deficiency diseases, symposium on, 565. 
effect on uric acid excretion of young 
children, 410. 
hospital, 131. 

low-cost, experience with, 275. 
of children, see Children, 
of high school students of low-income 
families, 547. 

role in blood regeneration, Minn. 549. 
Dietary — 

analysis, short method for, 275. 
deficiencies, combating with enriched and 
fortified foods, S.C. 565. 
deficiencies, multiple relation to hypo- 
chromic anemia, 277. 
factors, new, essential for growth in 
guinea pigs, 705. 

institutional, use of dry-milk solids in, 
690. 

Dietetics for clinician, 852. 
Dlethylstllboestrol— 

effect on plasma phospholipids of cock, 
802. 

possibilities for use in dairy cattle, 91. 


Digestive tracts, avian, pH in, 286. 

Digitalis, drug plant chemistry of, P.R. 679. 
Diiodotyrosine, in vitro formation by thyroid 
tissue, 726. 

Dill pickles with more eye appeal, N.C. 441. 
Dinitro-o-cresol estimation, 654. 
Dinitro-o-cyclohexylphenol estimation, 664. 
Dinoderua minutus, studies, P.R. 656. 
Dtoctophyme renale, anthelmintic efficiency 
of Ficin against, 247. 

Diparopais caatanea studies, 226. 
Diphcnylene sulfide, chronic toxicity to albino 
rat, 389. 

Diphtheria, calf, treatment with sulfonam- 
ides, 102. 

Diplod Id— 

natalenaia from stained wood and other 
sources, comparison, 360. 
natalenaia on citrus trees, 215. 
pinea, cause of disease of Scots pine, 
associated with pine spittle bug, 651. 
Diprion heroyniae, aee Spruce sawfly, Euro- 
pean. 

Diptera, myiasis-producing, seasonal distribu- 
tion, 81. 

Dipylidium caninum, anthelmintic efficiency 
of Ficin against, 247. 

Diro fllaria immitia, anthelmintic efficiency of 
Ficin against, 247. 

Discussion group pamphlets for rural areas, 
U.S.D.A. 643. 

Disease (s) — 

deficiency, aee Diet deficiency diseases 
and apeciflo diaeaaea. 
of animals, aee Animal diseases and 
apecifle diaeaaea. 

of plants, aee Plant diseases and apeoifle 
host plants. 

Disinfectants, role in war program, 657. 
Distemper — 

canine, distemperoid virus as immunizing 
agent against, 684. 
canine, studies, U.S.D.A. 98. 
in ferrets, studies, 247, 630, 
inclusion bodies, 684. 
inclusion bodies as aid in diagnosis, 108. 
Distillers’— 

byproducts in swine rations, 518. 
dried solubles as vitamin supplement for 
chicks, 376. 

Dithiocarbamic acid derivatives as pesticides, 
206, 526. 

Ditylenchua dipaaoi, notes, 343. 

DogCs) — 

anthelmintic activity of Ficin in, 246. 
coat color inheritance in, 85. 
diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 98. 
nicotinic acid deficiency in, 668. 
nutrition, vitamin B complex in, 87. 
tick, American, parasite of squirrel, 498. 
tick, brown, important house pest, 664. 
ventricular musculature and lung paren- 
chyma, electrolyte composition, 590. 
vitamifi requirements, 800. 

Dog fly breeding in shore deposits of bay 
grasses, control, 871. 

Dogbanes, rubber from, N.Dak. 628. 
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Dogfish meal as protein supplement, value, 
Wash, 236. 

Dogwood 8i)ecics, taxonomic study, 461. 
Dollchopodidac, new, from Utah and Colo- 
rado, 226. 

Dollar spot control In Minnesota, U.S.D.A. 
G40. 

Dothidclla ulei on rubber trees, U.S.D.A. 341. 
Dough, colloidal properties, factors affecting, 
Kans. 679. 

Dourlne eradication, U.S.D.A. 676. 

Dourine, studies, U.S.D.A. 97. 

Dove, mourning, ecology and management, 
217. 

Doves, transformation of male.«i to inter- 
sexes by oestrogen treatment of ovarian 
eggs, 40. 

Drain tile, proper size, depth, and spacing 
for Missouri soils. Mo. 106. 

Drainage — 

ditches, open, effect of grazing in main- 
taining, 184. 
field, principles of, 632. 
in San Joaquin \ alley, possible effect of 
new irrigation project, 304. 
relation to victory program of ngricul 
ture, 107. 

tile, unprofitableness on some soils, Ohio 
301. 

Drepanothrips rcutcri, eronomic importance 
and biology, 75. 

Drosophila melanogaster, wild population, 
heterogeneity in lethal mutation rate in, 
749. 

Drug plants — 

native and naturalized of Virginia, 309. 
of tropical and subtropical regions, 
U.S.D.A. 66. 

production, U.S.D.A. 627. 

Drug store weevil — 

In insect nests, 73. 
wood-boring by, 72, 498. 

Drugs, analyses, Me. 645. 

Duck(s) — 

eggs, studies, 378. 

of North America, life history, 653. 

pll of digestive tracts of, 236. 

Dusts, fungicidal and insecticidal effective 
ness, improvement, N.Y.State 258. 
Dusdercus super stitiosus, biology, 787. 
Dysentery or scours in young lambs, Mont. 
670. 

Ear tick, spinosc, newly introduced pest, 
Mont. 652, 655. 

Barth — 

and man, a human geography, 699. 
walls, rammed, soil admixture.? for, 253. 
Bartbworms — 

of northeastern U. S., key, with distribu- 
tion records, 361. 

possible Intermediate hosts of Capillaria 
caudin/Uita, 884. 

Barwlg, European, notes, Mont. 655. 

Earwigs, Invasion of houses by, 664. 
BcMnoohloa spp. of Argentina, 740. 


Ecological problems of southeastern coastal 
plain. 311. 

Economic planning in a democratic society 
636. 

Economics, legislative and administrative 
reasoning In, 393. 

ISciophasiopsis nrcuata, receipt of shipment 
of. r.R. 666. 

Edenia in chicks on low vitamin E rations 
804,. 

Education, adult, and community organiza- 
tion, 845. 

Egg(s) — 

and poultry meat for export, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

and poultry situation outlook for 1943, 
Mich. 800. 

biotin and avidln distribution in, 417. 
blood spots in, effect of season and 
heredity, 377. 

brown shelled hen and turkey, time of 
pigment deposition in, 614. 
consumer demand In resort aren.s of west- 
ern Michigan, Mich. 695. 
cooler, evaporative, Nebr. 105. 
coolers, Miss. 231. 
cooling methods, 257. 
dried, nutritive value, Kans. 606. 
farm prices, Mo. 110. 
feed ratio, Mo. 110. 
fresh, black rot in, 379. 
fresh, fertility in, X-ray radiation in 
detection, 377. 

handling, types of*, by cooperative as-so- 
ciations, Ohio 394. 
hatchahility — 

and yolk mobility, Mich. 669. 
effect of biotin in rations, 237. 
effect of feeding dehydrated green 
feeds, Mo. 84. 
effect of soybean meal, 377. 
relation to diet, 876. 
relation to fat in diet, 618. 
hatching results, relation to size of 
clutch and position of egg, Mo. 34. 
interior quality after storage, effect of 
processing by oiling, 377. 
keeping quality in cold storage, effect of 
preslorage treatment, Mo. 84. 
oil and cod-liver oil, comparative rates 
of absorption of, 702. 
origin and structure of vitelline mem- 
brane of yolk, 805. 

pounds of feed purchasable for definite 
number. Mo. 110. 

powder, spray-dried, storage changes in, 
800. 

preservation, 805. 

preservation by drying and oiling shells, 
U.S.D.A. 665. 

preservation without refrigeration, 
U.S.D.A. 723. 

producers. Pacific coast, interpretation 
of “parity prices’* for, Calif. 112. 
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Kgg(s) — Continiiod. 

production ~ nee also IleiiH, laying. 

and hatchability, effect of vitamin 
B„, 804. 

and mortality, relation to environ- 
ment, Mo. 84. 

annual, decline with age, 472. 
behavior of h(*nR, N.J. 802. 
effecta of nicotine sulfate and ka- 
mala on, Ark. 797. 
in Maine, Me. 398. 
increasing after the war, 790. 
on large scale farms, Mias. 838. 
relation to oils in ration, U.S.D.A. 
065. 

relation to time of hatching. Mo. 84. 
rough rice v. corn for, Ark. 83. 
wartime, Importance of livability, 
377. 

winti'r, effect of environment. Mo. 
84. 

research program in Canada, 130. 

.sliape, inheritance, 370, 
shell ntrength, potential hatchabillty and 
chick viability, relation, .518. 
shell treatment by oiling, effect of time 
Interval, 805. 

shell treatment studies, Kans. 066. 
storage cabinet, insulated waiter cooled, 
Nebr. 105. 

structure and quality, 670. 
transportation to Coimectlcut coopera- 
tive associations, efficiency, [Conn.] 
Storrs 811. 

vitamin A in, effect of dehydration, 856. 
washing, effect on hatchabillty. Mo. 84. 
weight, effect of boiling, 805. 
white, see Albumin, egg. 
with olive yolks, acorns as cause of, 619. 
yolk color and role of pigments in poul- 
try nutrition, Kans. 600. 

ICggplant — 

Phomopsis blight, breeding for resistance 
to, K.I. 331. 

seed stocks, tests, N.Y. State 191, 
viru.s-indueod “yellows,” Tex. 00. 

Ef/iuff platycrphaJun, control of scale insects 
by. P.R. 055. 

Eimcria — 

hnmetti n.sp., pathogenic for chickens, 
086. 

nieschiilzl growth promoting potency of 
feeding stuffs, nature of, 241. 
sp., parasite of siiuirrel, 497. 
v'yomirtgmaiHy new coccidiiim from cat- 
tle, 819. 

Elnsmopalpua lionoseUtis, see Cornstalk borer, 
lesser. 

Electric- 

appliances for saving farm labor, Pa. 

688 . 

power on Nebraska farms, Nebr. 106. 
power serves the dairy farm, Utah 257. 
Electrodes, spectroscopic, cutter for, 6. 
Electron micrographs of protein molecules, 
746. 


Elements, minor, absorption and excretion by 
man, 279. 

Elevator associations, cooperative, per- 
centages of members and directors that 
were tenants, Tex. 111. 

Elm(s) — 

bark beetle, smaller European, economic 
importance, 782. 

bark beetles control. Conn. [New Haven] 
499. 

disease, Dutch, control. Conn. [New 
Haven] 409. 

felled, Cerafnstomella ulnU from Insects 
attracted to, 784. 

logs treatment against bark beetle, 782. 
Siberian, In Plains country, effect of Nov. 
1940 freeze, 200. 

PPaivoc — 

ampelina, notes, 357. 
new species, 25. 

Embryonic development, parallel, in rat and 
its bearing on siipcrfetaiion, 470. 
Empoasca — 

fabne, aee Potato loafhopper. 
filamenta, biology and control, 75. 
Icafhopper on alfalfa, effect of sulfur with 
other materials, 782. 
spp., trap-light studies, 75. 

Encephalitis — 

and mosquitoes in Yakima Valley, Wash- 
ington, 385. 

eastern and western equine and St. Louis 
types, 816. 

St. Louhs, CuJex iarsalia as vector, 816. 

St. Louis, virus, relation to equine en- 
cephalitis problem. 246. 
virus of fox, histologic adaptation, 247. 
western equine, clinical findings in, 242. 
western equine, in Canada, 385. 

Eneepha loiuyelitis — 

I astern equine, studies. 386. 
epidemie in man in Saskatchewan, 386. 
equine — 

brain tissue, phenol as preservative, 
300. 

control, 814. 

Induced resistance of central nervous 
system to experimental Infection, 
386. 

sources and carriers of virus, 886. 

# studies, Kans. 676, U.S.D.A. 97, 676. 
western, human cases in Manitoba 
epidemic, 242. 
western, in infants, 242. 
western, isolation of virus from 
pigs, 822. 

Immunity induced In horses by vaedna- 
tlon, longevity, 683. 
sporadic bovine, Tex. 99. 
sporadic bovine, filtration of causal 
agent, 101. 

Venezuelan equine and eastern, western, 
and Argentine virus, cross-immunity 
studies, 629. 

Endamoeha histolytica, filth flies as trans- 
mitters, 370. 
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Bndoconidiophora on London plane tree, con- 
trol, N.J. 651. 

Endothia parasitica on chestnut trees in Cali- 
fornia, behavior, 650. 

Bngineering, nf^ricultural — 
in India, 252. 

introduction to, 687. , 

suggestions for 1943, Mich. 827. 
work of State experiment stations, 251. 
Enteritis — 

in swine, U.S.D.A. 98. 

Infectious, in swine, sulfaguanidine in 
treatment, 246, 684, 821. 
necrotic, control, U.S.D.A. 666. 
Enterohepatitis, infectious, see Blackhead. 
Bnterotoxemia of lambs, Tex. 99. 
Ehitomological nomenclature, status, 499. 
Entomologists of Connecticut, reports on con- 
ference of. Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
Entomology — see also Insect (s). 

American economic, Index VI to litera- 
ture, 498. 
college, 781. 

economic, significance of taxonomy in, 
499. 

systematic, needs of, 499. 
treatise, 218. 

Enzyme activity from —70® to 50® C., kinetics 
as function of temperature of, 289. 
Ephialtes cydiae n.sp., description, 510. 
EpicalUma coloradella, inhabitant of perennial 
apple canker, 369. 

Epicauta vittata, see Blister beetle, striped. 
Epilepticlike fits in pyridoxin-deficient rats, 
558. 

Epitrix cucutneris, see Potato flea beetle. 
Equine breeding hygiene, 814. 

Brelms odora in British Columbia, 500. 

Ergot 

chemistry, pharmacology, and toxicology, 
175. 

germination, 740. 
life history in New Zealand. 176. 
sources for drug purposes, U.S.D.A. 58. 
Briophyes oaryae on pecan, 783. 

Briosoma lanigerum, see Apple aphid, woolly. 
Erosion, see Soil erosion. 

Enoiato— 

carotovora, cause of orchid soft rot, 649. 
phytophthora, notes, 63. 
spp. and conform organisms, relation, 
509. 

Brynnia nitida, biology, 362. 

Brysiphe granUnis, protoplasmic continuity 

in, 642. 

Erythrocyte sedimentation, survey of litera- 
ture, and measurement, 676. 
Brythroneura, see Grape leafhopper. 
BsoHerieMa — 

coU, dissimilation of phosphoglyceric 
add hy, 809. 
n.spp., recognized, 457. 

•pp, in factory-packed ice cream, 96. 
Btbanolamine, dietary, effect on liver lipids 
of rats, 708. 

Etbnohotany, medical, of Navajo Indian, 460. 


Ethylene dichloride — 

emulsion as used for peachtree borer, 
effect on peach trees, 782. 
toxicity against confused flour beetle, 
505. 

Eucalyptus spp. and their volatile oils in a 
province of Ecuador, 310. 

Euchlaena, Tripsaoum, and corn, genetic and 
cytologlcal relations, Tex. 42. 

EuphorlHa^ 

lathyris, proteolytic enzyme in latex of, 
29. 

spp., rubber from, N.Dak. 624. 

Eutettix — 

taxonomic revision of genus, 658. 
tcnellus, see Beet leafhopper. 

Eutrombicula alfreddugdsi, see Chlgger. 

Ewes — see also Sheep. 

Hampshire, mineral mixture to increase 
lamb production for, N.C. 614. 
native v. western for lamb production, 
N.C. 614. 

oestrual phenomena in, experimental 
modification, 610. 

oestrus and ovulation in, induction of. 
Mo. 84. 

onset of oestrus following period of sex- 
ual inactivity, nature of, 324. 
plainbodied stud, standard of wool pro- 
duction, 608. 

pregnancy disease, Oreg. 628. 
Rambouillet, fineness of fiber In eight 
sampling areas, 613. 
range, selection, importance of body 
weight in, 233, 798. 

range, wintering on grain hay and al- 
falfa hay, Oreg. 666. 
types of spring lamb production, 797. 

Experiment stations — see also specifh sta- 
tions. 

challenge to, by wartime problems, Colo. 
867. 

cooperative, in Latin America, 722. 
research on war problems In the home, 
U.S.D.A 287. 

use of tests of significance in, 867. 

Extension work, measuring results in, 613. 

Fahraea maculata, notes, Mo. 69. 

Fabric (s ) — see also Textile (s). 
breaking strength, 422. 
factors affecting life of, 678. 
for women’s and children’s clothing, col- 
orfastness of, 864. 
for war, 863. 

glass curtain, studies, Ohio, 426. 
methods for evaluating hand of, and for 
determining effects of finishing proc- 
esses, 672. 

military, mildew-proofing, 864. 
mixed, wool in, quantitative determina- 
tion methods, 421. 
mothproofing tests, 660. 
pests, rearing, 666. 

sewing, and dress, dictionary and digest 
of, 425. 
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Fabric (b ) — Continued. 

stain removal from, home methods, 
U.S.D.A. 286. 
treatise, 868. 

Factory payrolls in United States, Okla. 201. 
Family — see also Farm family (ies). 

classification, and cost of living, Nev. 
718. 

composition in selected areas of U. S., 
statistics. Mo. 124. 

life, parent-adolescent adjustment in, 
measurement and significance, 125. 
life studies, Nebr. 142. 
living under rural-urban situation, food 
consumption, 426. 

spending and saving, relation to age of 
wife and number of children, U.S.D.A. 

141. 

Fans, electric ventilation. Pa. 688. 

Farm(8) — 

accounts, twelve years of. 111. 401. 
adjustment opportunities in Greene Co., 
Qa. 836. 

adjustment opportunities in Washington 
Parish, La., U.S.D.A. 396. 
adjustments. Miss. 537. 
animals, see Livestock and Animal (s). 
building, post-war, program for, 834. 
buildings, sales turnover and types. 

conditions, etc., Mo. 110. 
buildings, treatise, revised, 303. 
buildings, type, relation to land class. 
Mich. 267. 

cotton-corn, increasing incomes and con- 
serving resources, Ala. 113. 
credit — H0e also Agricultural credit. 

Administration, report, U.S.D.A. 
264. 

debt adjustment through F. S. A., Mich. 
264. 

electricity on, see Electric, 
equipment, integration into war effort, 
683. 

equipment, minimum requirements for 
3043, estimating, 108. 
facts, methods of sampling, Iowa 111. 
facts, searching for, N.Dak. 720. 
famllydes ) — see also Family. 

clothes for, planning. Miss. 718. 
expenditures for family living, Kans. 
719. 

new-ground, and those on long- 
cultivated family-size farms, 
comparison, 843. 

of South Carolina, food habits, S.C. 

548. 

of Vermont, incomes and expendi- 
tures, Vt 141. 

socially participating white, cloth- 
ing supplies. Miss. 424. 
family-sized, in the backwater area, 
problems, U.S.D.A. 118. 
financial returns, crop yields, livestock 
sales, etc.. Mo. 110. 


Farm (s ) — Continued. 

improvements, concrete, without use of 
reinforcing steel, 689. 
in limestone area, management, Ind. 837. 
income, effect of reorganization and price 
changes. Ark. 114. 

income from different products, per- 
centage, Ohio 394. 

indebtedness, interest charges payable 
on, U.S.D.A. 265. 
labor — 

hired, in World War II, 693. 
improving efilclency for wartime de- 
mands, 252. 
needs, Miss. 537. 

problem, wartime, backgrounds of, 
U.S.D.A. 541. 

requirements of Arizona, Arlz. 541. 
skill requirements, relation to type 
of farming, Okla. 693. 
supply, wartime, in United King- 
dom, U.S.D.A. 124. 

land values, decrease from 1927 to 1933- 
38, Mo. 110. 

lands, methods of renting, Ohio .394. 
leadership of Iowa townships, social and 
ecological patterns in, Iowa 698. 
lease, stock-share, Kans. 399. 
lca.ses, written, use of. Tex. 111. 
loans, short-term, made by Ohio country 
banks, characteristics and cost, Ohio 
264. 

lumber requirements, U.S.D.A., 830. 
machinery, see Agricultural machinery, 
management — 

livestock manual, 272. 
problems associated with production 
goals, 536. 

program for 1943, essentials of, 
Mich. 839. 

research, 40 years of, 393. 
market outlets for home industries. Ark. 
126. 

milk and egg production on. Miss. 838. 
mortgage experience in Kent Co., analy- 
sis, Del. 265. 

mortgages and foreclosures on lands of 
different soil types, Mo. 110. 
of Kansas, organization and operation, 
factors affecting, Kans. 693. 
of Nebraska, electric imwer on, Nebr. 105. 
organization — 

and enterprise study in Bulloch Co.. 
Ga. 693. 

and financial returns, Oreg. 114. 
owners and their farms, characteristics, 
Okla. 261. 

parity prices, U.S.D.A. 270. 
population during 1940, changes in, Tex. 
111 . 

prices of Indiana, seasonal variations. 
Ind. 841. 

prices o.. North Dakota, tables, N.Dak. 
394. 
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Furm(s) — Continued. 

production, Increasing, with reduced man 
power, 633. 

products, see Agricultural products, 
real estate — 

investmonta, success of farmers with. 
Mo. 110. 

market, emergency control in, 693. 
recent changes in tax rates on, N.C. 
638. 

situation, 1939-42, U.S.D.A. 637. 
record-keeping and random-sample, sta- 
tistical comparisons, Iowa 693. 
records of Iowa, data from 1920 to 1940, 
Iowa 694. 

Security Administration — 

borrowers, farm income and expenses 
of, U.S.D.A. 390. 

clients in southeast Missouri, physi- 
cal status and health, Mo. 405. 
farm debt adjustment by, Mich. 264. 
sizes and types, relation to farm income, 
N.Mex. 837. 
structures — 

for storing crops, U.S.D.A. 827. 
gearing to war effort, 109. 
prefabrication, 835. 
preparation for improvement or le 
placement of, 687. 

surpluses, international agreements for 
control, U.S.D.A. 124. 
taxation, see Taxation and Tax(es). 
tenancy — see also Land tenure. 

problem, solution of, 636. 
tenants and farm laborers in southeast 
Missouri, physical status and health, 
Mo. 406, 406. 

tenure law in Kansas, Kans. 399. 
upland, in Chase Co., types of organiza- 
tion for, Kans. 637. 
woodland products, equipment and meih 
ods for harvesting, U.S.D.A. 57. 
work and war, U.S.D.A. 111. 

Farmer (s) — 

and the war, U.S.D.A. 270. 
attitudes^ studies, 608. 
handbook, revision and enlargement, 719. 
low-income, economic problems of, Iowa 
604. 

production intentions in 1943, It. I. 694. 
production rating under wartime condi- 
tions, 830. 

successful, reasons for, Va. 114. 
Farmhouses, southern, temperatures in, fac- 
tors affecting, U.S.D.A. 109. 

Farming — see also Agriculture. 

cropper, in Coastal Plain, N.C. 694. 
dairy, see Dairy farm(s). 
efficiently under war conditions, S.C. 
835. 

in Cedar Creek Soil Conservation Dem- 
onstration Area, analysis, N.<.\ 394. 
in Tompkins Co., 30 years of, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 808. 

livestock system, value for maintaining 
soil fertUity, Okla. 787. 


Farming — Continued. 

mountain, in Ozark area of Arkansas. 
U.S.D.A. 390. 

new land in Yazoo-Misslssippi Delta, 
U.S.D.A. 113. 

of additional land, effect of size of farm 
units, Ohio 837. 
peasant, in India, 894. 
problems in wartime, U.S.D.A. 836. 
returns in Jackson Co., factors affecting, 
Fla. 836. 

stul)l)le-miilch, for soil defense, U.S.D.A. 
596. 

types, relaliou to labor skill requirements, 
Okla. 693. 

wartime, crops for, W.Va. 473. 
wartime, on northern Groat Plains, 
U.S.D.A. 201. 

wartime, on southern Great Plains, 
U.S.D.A. 261. 

Fashion, language of, dictionary and digest, 
42.5. 

Fat(s) — 8(‘c also Oil(s). 

nnimul, preventing rancidity in, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

mctala^lism and vitamin B complex, 136. 
of white rat, development of rancidity in, 
effect of dietary factors, 682. 
phenols In, estimation, 689. 
promoting oxidation of, 433. 
s.vn thesis and metabolism, effects of 
biotin, 555. 

Fatty acids — 

essenlijil, signiticance of, 701. 
free, in cronm and effects on butter 
quality, 808. 

free, in milk fat, determination, 7. 
methylated, synthesis, 583. 
resistance to neutralization, 808. 

Feathers, grinding, methods, U.S.D.A. 665. 

Feces, vitamin A and carotenoids in, deter- 
mination, 153. 

Feed production, effe cts of crop acreage con- 
trol by A. A. A. in .Midwe'st States, Iowa 

111 . 

Feeding experiments — see also Cow(s), 

Pig(s), etc. 

group, net energy v.alues, advantages, 
514. 

Feeding stuffs — 

analyses. Me. 667, R.I. 667, Vt. 85. 
Eimeria niescliiilzi growth-promoting po- 
tency, nature of, 241. 
for wartime livestoc k, N.II. 231. 
inspection, Ind. 798, Mass. 798. 
inspection and analyses, Conn. [New 
Haven] 373, Ky. 373, N.H. 373. 

Fence — 

electric, improved single impulse, 266. 
post tests, Miss. 342. 
posts, treating with chromated zinc chlo- 
ride, 216. 

Fencing and wire, atmosi>heiic exposure, Tex. 
108. 

Fermate — 

new Du Pont fungicide, 200. 
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Fermatc — Continued. 

new spray for tobacco, downy mildew, 
362. 

Fern poisoning in cattle, Orog. 670. 

Fertility, dietary requirements for, 420, Ark. 

284. 

Fertilization, subsoil, possibilities in, 24. 

Fertilized plats, resampling, 57. 

Fertilizer (s) — 

acid-forming, neutralizing with dolo- 
mitic limestone, effect on response of 
cotton to potash, Ga. 730. 
applicator, accurate, for field test plats, 
476. 

availability and efflclency, factors affect- 
ing, Ark. 737. 

b;nid-placing in irrigated beds, experi- 
mental mechanism, 763. 
comnierclal, wartime recommendations 
on use. Mo. 464. 

comjilelo, needed by soils of .south Missis- 
sippi. Miss. 699. 

cooperative manufacture and distribu- 
tion by small dry-mix plants, U.S.D.A. 
122 . 

determination of K 2 O in, 7. 
c'filciency, relation to liming, 454. 
oxjKiriments, Mo, 15, Nel»r. 16. 
liigh-analysis, U.S.D.A. 594. 
inspection and analyses, Ind. 739, Mass. 
739, Me. 699, N.ll. 464. Tex. 699, Vt. 
464. 

mixed, water solutions of, for starting 
and side* dressing plants, N..J. 1G8. 
more efficient use of, Colo. 738, 
neutralized with limestone, effect of fine- 
ness, N.C. 446. 

nitrogenous, aee Nitrogenous fertilizer, 
non-acid-forming, Tex. 599. 
organic, carbon-nitrogen ratios in, rela- 
tion to availability of tlielr nitrogem, 
597. 

placement, N.Y. State 191. 
ratios, small whole number, fertilizer tri- 
angle for, 466. 

substitute, because of war restrictions, 
Miss. 169. 

teats, nee npeoinl crops. 
utilization during 1943, Miss. 738. 
wartime, for New Jersey, N.J. 168. 

Fescue — 

Alta, for pasture and hay, seeding prac- 
tices and seeds, N.J. 187. 

Alta, grazing studies, Mont. 619. 
red, Imrnlng tops to control “silvertop,” 
Pa. 610. 

seed, imported, Epichloe Typhina on, 487. 

Ftt)er(s)— 

diameter and wool quality, relation, 421. 
identification stain, 422. 

Imported, replacing with cotton, U.S.D.A, 
723. 

mixtures, chemical analysis, 420. 
new, from casein, 285. 
substitute, use of, U.S.D.A. 716. 
synthetic, and textiles, Kans. 140. 


Fiber (s) — Continued. 

types, as substitutes for jute and manila 
fibers, 806. 

Ficin, anthelmintic activity in dogs, 246. 
/'’idle/ viticida, see Grape rootworra. 

Fig(s) — 

canker In Brazil, 493. 

Croislc (Cordelia), history, distribution, 
fruiting behavior, etc., 199. 
enzymes of, 728. 
souring, yeasts in, 493. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 331. 
Fin)ert worm — 
parasites, 796. 
studies, Oreg. 655. 
variability of diapause in, 79. 

Films of U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
catalog and price, U.S.D.A. 699. 

Filter-cake compost, 24. 

I’MIth flies as transmitters of Endamoeha his- 
iolytica, 370. 

Financial — 

operations of special improvement dis- 
tricts, Ark. 260. 

problems in wartime, U.S.D.A. 835. 

Fir- 

crown gall, 369. 

Douglas — 

cork, decay in, 780. 
cultural identification of fungi 
causing decay in, 780. 
minor weevil pest, 791. 
plantations, vital statistics for, 639. 
round coast timbers, sapwood depth 
% and absorption limits, 254. 
seed from young trees, 200. 

Fire ant, vector of Shigella flesmer V in- 
fections, 671. 

Fire Insurance companies, farmers’ mutual, 
size and efficiency, U.S.D.A. 268. 

Fire retardant chemicals, corrosion studies 
with, 255. 

Fi rebrat — 

Insecticidal action of pyrrol ines and pyr- 
rolidines on, 365. 
toxicity of othide to, 7S2. 

Fireproofing standards for pressure-treated 
lumber, 265. 

Fires, forest, see Forest fires. 

Fisclioedrrius elongatus in a calf, experi- 
mental infestation with, 246. 

Fish— 

and meat meals, protein quality, Mass. 
798. 

meal for growing and fattening pigs, 
Ohio 87. 

meal, nutritive value, 231. 
oil, vitamins A and D potency, 706. 
Fisher, gestation period in and protection in 
California, 652. 

Fishery products, home canning, 849. 
Flax— 

and related bast fibers, microscopic struc- 
ture, b70. 

as winter crop for south Texas, Tex. 42. 
breeding, Kans. 618, Mont. 618. 
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Flax — Con tinned. 

culture tests, Mont. 610, Tex. 42. 
diseases, 487. 

diseases, seed-borne, eTaluation of seed 
disinfectants for, 360. 
procambium development in, morpholog- 
ical and cytological study, 747. 
rust in Western Australia, 209. 
rust resistance, breeding for, 488. 
rust-resistant varieties, N.Dak. .329. 
stem break and browning fn New Zealand, 
209. 

variety tests, Kans. 618, Mont. 618, Nebr. 
41, Tex. 42. 

wilt or fusariosls in Argentina, 488. 
worm studies, Oreg. 666. 

Plea beetle (s) — 

injury to tomato transplants, reduction 
of, 782. 

on cigar-wrapper tobacco, control, 504. 
pale-striped, studies, Ga. 054. 
studies, Tex. 73. 

Ineas — 

of dogs and cats, U.S.D.A. 98. 
of North America, classification, identi- 
fication, and geographic distribution. 
U.S.D.A. 663. 

poultry, sulfur for control, Fla. 260. 
Flies— 

around unsprayed cow.s. dally and sea- 
sonal behavior of, 783. 
biting, transmission experiments of Ana- 
plaama narginale by, 217. 
common to Europe and North America, 
classification, 602. 
house, see Housefly (ies) 
in country and town, control, 654. 

Flood — 

control study made in mountains, N.C. 
446. 

water conservation for range improve- 
ment, Mont. 688. 

Floor coverings, felt-base, maintaining in 
home kitchens, 718. 

Flora (s) — see also ( Plant (s) and Vegetation, 
of Colorado, mycorhizas associated with, 
741. 

of the world, geographical guide, U.S.D.A. 
169. 

State, of United States, 741. 

Florida Station notes, 868. 

Flour — see also Bread. 

baking characteristics, Nebr. 6. 
beetle, black, in insect nests, 73. 
beetle, confused — 

in insect nests, 73. 
on rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
toxicity of certain chemicals as fumi 
gants, 606. 
beetle, red — 

mineral oils and tar oils for, 217. 
on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
enrichment or fortification, background 
of, 128. 

enrichment, problems in, 161, 162. 


Flour — Continued. 

moth, confused, in rolled oats packaged 
ill cardboard cartons, cause of infesta- 
tion, 782. 

peanut, southern bread enriched with, 
699. 

quality, chemical factors affecting, Kans. 
679. 

sta'TCh and amylase in, Nebr. 6. 
wheat, quantity and quality, tempering 
factors affecting, Kans. 679. 
white, milled by stone milling process, 
thiamin in, 867. 
white, thiamin in, 436. 

Flower (s) — see also Plant (s), flowering, and 
Plant (s), ornamental, 
culture in cloth houses, Ohio 831. 
cut, solutions for prolonging life, Olilo 
331. 

excessive fertilizer applications, effect, 
Ohio 331. 

greenhouse, gravel and cinder culture, 
Ohio 331. 

rooting in sterile culture, 29. 
thrips studies, Tex. 73. 

Fluorescent substance, new, urinary excretion 
of, effect of pyridoxin, 280. 

Fluoride, effect on rat caries and on com- 
position of teeth, 668. 

Fluorides, removal from public water sup- 
plies, 632. 

IGuorine — 

acquired by mature dog’s teeth, 669. 
compounds useful in insect control, 
Tenn. 785. 

in dicalcium phosphate, toxicity, 704. 
problem in livestock feeding, 614. 
topically applied, effect In dental caries 
of children, 567. 

Follicle and corpus luteum, method of growth 
in mouse ovary, 763. 

Fames annosus on red cedar, effect of light, 
779. 

Food(s) — see also Dietts). 

Administration, British, U.S.D.A. 123, 
130. 

analyses. Me. 645. 
and beverage analyses, 406 
and family living, textbook, 643. 
balance, prewar, of continental Europe, 
U.S.D.A. 124. 

bars, concentrated, experiments on, 274. 
classification and factors for conversion 
of packaging units to pounds, 846. 
commodities, relation to agricultural 
production goals, U.S.D.A. 718. 
composition and comparison of analytical 
with calculated values of diets, 846. 
conservation measures, U.S.D.A. 699. 
control of enzymes to conserve, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

dehydrated, grading method, 440. 
dehydrated, specialties, 296. 
dehydration, in wartime, 439, 849. 
dehydration of, U.S.D.A. 699. 
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Food ( s ) -—Continued. 

drying for victory mealSp U.S.D.A. 180. 
for health In Hawaii, Hawaii 277. 
fortification, 564. 

fortification, for combating dietary 
deficiency, S.C. 566. 
fortified, eympoBium on, 564. 
from the garden, 130. 
frozen, and civilian food supply, 272. 
frozen, cabinets, domestic type, perform- 
ance, 287. 

frozen, quality, factors affecting, 168. 
habits and nutrition conditions of Vir- 
ginia people, Va. 276. 
habits of South Carolina farm familios, 
S.C. 548. 

habits of the State, R.I. 701. 
home preparation and preservation, 272. 
in various types of containers, capacity 
of insects to attack, 781. 
nation's, 407. 

natural, in .Vmericnn dietary, 274. 
needs of young adults, Ohio 409. 
nutritive value, analytical and compila- 
tion data, U.S.D.A. 699. 
of India, vitamin in, 709. 
paper on, 394. 

perishable, paper for packaging, public 
health compliance, 12. 
poisoning organisms, N.Y. State 140. 
policy, scientific, 546. 
preparation by owner and cropper white 
and Negro families. Miss. 409. 
preparation, problems, contribution of 
applied research to, 272. 
prepared, vitamin content, 281. 
prices, retail, rise in Puerto Rico, P.U.U. 
696. 

processed, fate of enzymes in, 850. 
processing, Qa. 700, N.Y.State 149. 
production — 

and nutrition in Great Britain, 645. 
and western ground water, U.S.D.A. 
827. 

campaign in England, use of fann- 
ing machinery, 107. 
wartime, and the agricultural engi- 
neer, 827. 

products, stored, insect pests in, 650. 
protein value, improving, U.S.D.A. 72.3. 
quick-frozen, nutritive value, 700. 
research program in Canada, 130. 
ribofiavin in, 667. 

riboflavin in, fluorlmetric estimation, 
591. 

selection for between-meal feeding in in- 
dustry, 130. 

spoilage and multiplication of bacteria 
in water, 294. 

storage for winter, W.Va. 634. 
supply of India, U.S.D.A. 123. 
technology, outlines, 845. 
trace elements in, 853. 
vitamin content, variations In, Tex. 127. 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 678, U.S.D.A. 97. 
Foot-and-mouth disease and starling, 387, 


Forage — 

and mixtures for grass silage, merits, 
R.I. 326. 

crop diseases, studies, Kans. 640. 
crops, fertility needs and cultural prac- 
tices for, Mich. 766. 
crops, variety tests, Oa.Coa8tal Plain 
325. 

green, digestibility trials in Trinidad, 
667. 

Improvement on sagebrush-grass range 
for increased wartime meat produc- 
tion, Colo. 757. 

mineral composition, effect of rainfall, 
Okla. 766. 

Texas range, carotene content, 798. 
yields, effect of gypsum, S, and subsoil- 
ing on, Tex. 42. 

Forest (s) — 

area, estimating from aerial photograph 
index sheets, 202. 
cover and soil freezing, 452. 
cutting plats, Adirondack, results of sec- 
ond remcasurement, 483. 
fires, effect on ponderosa pine region of 
Pacific slope, 639. 
future of, U.S.D.A. 768. 
grazing and beef cattle production, Qa. 
Coastal Plain 232. 

grazing and beef cattle production in 
the Coastal Plain, N.C. 115. 
hardwood, need of sustained yield prac- 
tices for maintaining, Ark. 768. 
humus layers in New York, fauna of, 
[N.Y. ] Cornell 498. 
humus layers in Ohio, 597. 
insect(s) — 

damage, estimation of, 219. 
situation in eastern Canada, 656. 
survey of Canada, 363. 
natural-seeded and planted, thinning 
and related silvicultural practices in, 
Vt. 483. 

plantations, natural reproduction in, Vt. 
483. 

plantations. Rainbow, progress report. 
Conn. [New Haven] 768. 
plantations, survey, Ohio 342. 
products statistics of Central and 
Prairie States, U.S.D.A. 57. 
protection activities, Ohio 342. 
site determination by soil and erosion 
classification, 201. 

soils, origin, properties, relation to vege- 
tation, and management, 462. 
species, sulfuric acid treatment of hard 
seeds of, N.Y.State 200. 

State, recreational developments in, 
Ohio 842. 
trees, see Tree(s). 

virgin upland, of central New England, 
488. 

wealth and vegetation of Ecuador, 169. 

Forestry — 

enterprises and livestock on farms in 
Ozark region. Ark. 116. 
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Forestry — Con tlnued . 

farm, in Lake States, an economic prob- 
lem, U.S.D.A. 638. 
farm, studios, Mi8.s. 342. 
in wartime, U.S.D.A. 768. 

Forsythifi suspetina, formation of adventitious 
roots, 457. 

Foulbrood, American — 

colony resistance to, mechanism, 82. 
queen rearing for resistance to, Tex. 73. 
PowUs ) — see also Chick (s), Chicken (s), 
Hens, Poultry, eto. 

bred for resistance to lymphomatosis, 
critical test of strains, 749. 
feather development in, 322. 
h'rizzle, form nnd function in, 460. 
keel development, oflPecI of rations, 
U.S.D.A. 665. 

ovulation in, experimental induction, 377. 
paralysis, see Paralysis, 
pox infection in chick, effect of quinine 
on course of, 531. 

pox studies and chick Viicciimlion tests 
for, Oreg. 825. 

shank-growth ratios, failure of s(dection 
to modify, 749. 
tick, U.S.D.A. 98. 

weight at 8 weeks, relation to length of 
life. Mo. 84. 

Foz(ea) — 

blue, viability of internal parasite ova, 
Alaska 652. 

Cbastek paralysis in, pathology, 248. 
cliromosomes of, 319. 
encephalitis virus, histologic adaptation 
of, 247^ 823. 

In Massachtisetts, late fall and winter 
food of, 360. 

male, germ cell studies in, 750. 
production, equipment, feeding, and 
breeding, Oreg. 652. 
pups, blue, ophthalmia in, ALiNka 0.52. 
Silver, experimental nicotinic acid de- 
ficiency in, 390. 

Frankliniella — 

Jjratleyi n.sp., description. 222. 
fusoa, see Tobacco thrips. 
heliantM on peas, unusual injury, 72. 
tritici, see Flower thrips. 

Freezer locker — 

plants, facilities and services. Pa. 640. 
utlllaatlon, Pa. 700. 

Freezing v. canning, 295. 

Frogs and toads of United States and Canada, 
handbook, 654. 

Frost injury, artificial. In tree branche.s, ap- 
paratus for production, 29. 

EYosts, killing, dates, Ga.Coastal Plain 290. 
Fructose in blood, determination, skatole color 
reaction for, 589. 

Fruits (s ) — see also Orchard (s), Applets), 
Peach (es), etc. 

and vegetable dehydrator, Ncbr. 105. 
as sugar savers in candy making, 10. 
ascorbic acid in, factors in processing 
affecting, 718. 

bar for Army K ration, 274. 


Fruit (s) — Continued. 

canning methods, Calif. 409. 
citrus, see Citrus, 
concentrates and their use, 156. 
dehydrated, packaging, N.Y.State 167. 
dehydration. 440, N.Y.State 287. 
dehydration by farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations, U.S.D.A. 404. 
dehydrator design, developments in, 534. 
diseases on Chicago market in 1940-41, 
U.S.D.A. 343. 

diseases, studies, Kaiis. 640. 
dried cut, retention of color and sulfur 
dioxide, 11. 

dried, Insects infesting, control, 784. 
drop, preliarvcst, naphtlialeneacetic acid 
to prevent, Oreg. 628. 
drop, preharvest, sprays for, 194, Okla. 
763. 

fro(‘zlng preservation, 848, N.Y.State 272. 
freezing procedures, 272. 
fresh and canned, quality, relatlou to 
retail prices, Ohio 394. 
fresii, canned, and drie«l, after the war, 
536. 

fresh, complementarity relations be- 
tween, 393. 

fresh, selling cooperatively, U.S.D.A. 
404. 

garden, home, U.S.D.A. 194. 
glac6d, preparation, N.Y.State 272. 
gray mold studies, 776. 
harvest, forecasting time of, by blooming 
dates, N.y., State 194. 
home cunning, U.S.D.A. 129. 
home drying, U.S.D.A. 130. 
in custard fllliugs, effect on Salmonella 
orgauisins and staphylococci In, 408. 
industry problems of 1943, Mich. 765. 
Insect problems in 1941, 363 
Insect studies, N.Y.State 218. 
juice (s) — 

and beverages, preparation and 
preservation, N.Y.State 149. 
ascorbic acid and sulfur dioxide 
deteriiduation in, 294. 
blends, demonstration sale, results, 
10 . 

home preparation and preservation, 
N.Y.State 129. 

making in small lots, N.Y.State 274. 
pectiiiized, preparation for use in 
ribbon Ice cream. 522. 
vitamin content, N.Y.State 272. 
marketing, Kans. 693. 
moth, oriental — 
control, 782. 

control on dormant nursery stock, 
606. 

control on quinces, N.Y.State 786. 
in Uruguay, biology, 660. 
parasites, alternate hosts, Conn. 
[New Haven] 499. 

possibility of control with insectl' 
cides, 363. 

studies, 219, Tex. 78. 
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Fruit (8) — Continued. 

new and improved, breeding, N.Y.State 
193. 

phosphorus and calcium in, distribution, 
188. 

plants, effect of November 11, 1940, 
freeze, Nebr. 47. 

plants in Illinois, injury from November 
1940 freeze, 49. 

preparing for frozen food lockers, 700. 
preparing for overseas shipment, U.S.D. 
A. 723. 

processing for food, U.8.D.A. 723. 
production textbook, 631. 
products and byproducts, new, U.S.D. A. 
723. 

relation of percentage of margin to sales 
and attractiveness of display to sales, 
Ohio 304. 

riboflavin determination in, 437. 
ripening, effect of ethylene, Oreg. 628. 
ripening, time interval after full bloom, 
N.Y.SUte 194. 

seed germination in, effect of choice 
of parent, 479. 
small, ascorbic acid in, 861. 
small, diseases in Idaho, Idaho 493. 
stone, orchard Identification of root- 
stocks, 481. 
storage, Ga. 627. 
studies with, Tex. 47. 
sulfurlng, absorption and retention of 
SO,, 164. 
tree(s) — 

and field crop responses on phos- 
phate-deficient soil, 631. 
injury from Midwest blizzard of 
November 1940, 49. 
leaf roller studies, 219. 
lepidopterous pests and their para* 
sites in Ireland, 661. 
manganese in leaves, 631. 
phosphate nutiltion, 631. 
photosynthesis rate, relation to leaf 
structure, Kans. 628. 
stone, bacterial diseases, in Britain, 
214. 

winter injury of 1941-42, extent 
and remedy, Mich. 776. 
tropical, studies, 82. 
use of commercial fertilizers for, Mont. 
628. 

varieties for irrigated central Washing- 
ton, 191. 

varieties, new, tests, Okla. 763. 
variety tests, Qa.Coastal Plain 331, Miss. 

381, N.Y.State 198. 
vitamin content, N.Y.State 272. 
wartime marketing problems of. Ark. 
841. 

wastes, industrial products from, U.S. 
D.A. 723. 

Fruitfly(ies) — 

feeding preference, laboratory method 
for evaluating, 794. 


Fmitfly (ies) — Continued. 

Mediterranean — 

activity at cold temperatures, 662. 
on mature green papayas, 794. 
Mexican — 

in Illinois, 361. 

toxicity of tartar emetic to, 795. 

Fumigacln, an antibacterial substance, pro- 
duction, 26. 

Fumigants, toxicity against confused flour 
beetle, 605. 

Fumigation, application of aerosol to, 220. 

Fungi (us) — 

and thiamin, Interaction, 602. 
antagonistic, distribution in nature and 
antibiotic action, 740. 
aquatic, role In hydrobiology, 310. 
cultural variations In, genetic interpreta- 
tions, 26. 

diseases and fungicides, developments 
during past 75 years, 345. 
from Mount Shasta, new and interesting, 
601. 

fruiting, relation to balance between con- 
centrations of glucose and vitamin B^, 
602. 

growth, and pyrimidine analog of 
thiamin, 312. 

identified for plant disease fighters, 
U.S.D.A. 640. 

marine cellulose-destroying, occurrence 
and significance, 310. 
phylogeny, problems in, 27, 
production of bacteriostatic substances 
by, 601. 

spores, germination, relation to con- 
trolled humidity, 346. 
spores, isolating from exposed slides in 
aerobiological work, 641. 

^porulation stock medium for, 310. 
vitamin deficiencies of, 741. 
vitamins in, 28, 705. 
wood-rotting, on British hardwood trees, 
781. 

Fungicidal — 

action, mechanism, 205. 
sprays substitutes for copper and zinc 
in, 206. 

Fungicide(s ) — see also Spray(s) and aped/lo 
kinds. 

adhesion to plant surfaces, N.Y.State 149. 
and fungus diseases, developments during 
past 76 years, 846. 

assay, spore germination methods, ef- 
fect of time In, 641. 
chemistry of, 667. 
copper, see Copper, 
eradlcant, toximetric study, 345. 
evaluation, biological technic, 360. 
flow, dependence on density, Ohio 844. 
new, called Fermate, 206. 
new, seed treatment tests of, N.Y.State 
203. 

pioperties, physical and chemical, anal- 
ysis and evaluation, N.Y.State 149. 
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Fongicide(8) — Continued. 

relation to national defense program, 

844. 

use during wartime, 770. 
varying of copper deposits from, Ohio 
344. 

Pur animals — 

diseases of, U.S.D.A. 09. 
production and diseases, Oreg. 052. 
Furnaces, household, wood-burning conver- 
sion unit for, Conn. [New Haven] 535. 
Furniture beetles, notes, 654. 

Fuaarium^ 

avenaceum on alfalfa and swoelclover, 
varietal resistance to, 349. 
ouhenee on banana, 494. 
equiacti, cause of water-hyacinth lonf 
spot, 781. 

Uni on flax in Argentina, 488. 
monilifonne ear rot in sweet corn. 
U.S.D.A. 343. 

oxysporum narcissi stimulation by 
growth substances and nitrogen bases. 

495. 

solani eumartii, susceptibility of SoJnnum 
sp. from Chile to, 352. 
solani martii f. 2 on peas, N.Y.State 66. 
trichothecoides, alcoholic fermentation 
in vivo, effect of diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide, 770. 

* wilt of Alhizzia spp. 780. 
wilt of radish, 355. 
wilt resistance of tomatoes, Tex, 50. 
yellows of beaiis, 350. 

Fusioladium dendriticum, see Apple scab. 
Fusioladium saliciperdum on willow, 497. 
Fusohacterlum strain, cell-wall and proto- 
' plasm in, 459. 

Gabardines, rayon, colorfastness and proper- 
ties, effect of resin finishes, 717. 
Galacturonic acid — 

constituent of bacterial gum, 457. 
decomposition by intestinal bacteria, 569. 
Garden (s) — 

dry land, U.S.D.A. 627. 
fall and winter, needed to supply war 
foods, Miss. 191. 
farm, U.S.D.A. 763. 
flea hopper of tomatoes, Tex. 73. 
home vegetable, insect control, N.J. 784. 
insect control, Okla. 783. 
irrigation tests, Okla. 756. 

Victory, U.S.D.A. 763. 

Garlic — 

diseases, Tex. 60. 
drying, Tex. 106. 

' mosaic, U.S.D.A. 58. 

Garments, serviceability, effect of differences 
In cotton fibers and harvesting methods, 
Tex. 140. 

Gases, respiratory, movement through waxy 
coatings, studies, 607. 

Gastralgia in a horse due to bot infestation, 

823 . 

Geese— 

of North America, life history, 653. 


Geese — Continued. 

rearing on grass alone and with supple- 
mentary feeding, 237. 

Genes, in similar areas of chromosomes, mor- 
phological effects, 182. 

Geography, physical elements of, 443. 
Georgia — 

Coastal Plain Station notes, 288, 575. 
Coastal Plain Station report, 426. 
Station notes, 143, 868. 

Station report, 719. 

University notes, 288. 

Geraiilol, pure, preparation, 657. 

Ginger culture, P.R. 628. 

Glaciers and perennial snow, 736. 

Gladiolus — 

bulb rots, Papulaspora spp. associated 
with, 70. 

thrips control, substitutes for tartar 
emetic and brown sugar in, 782. 
thrips on carnations in greenhouses, con- 
trol, Wash. 503. 

triploid, chromosome number in progeny 
of, 749. 

Glanders, U.S.D.A. 97. 

(Uorosporium olivarum, cause of olive dis- 
ease, 493. 

Gluconic acid production, repented recovery 
and re-use of Aspergillus niger in, 726. 
Glucose V. triacetin as nutrient in feeds, 797. 
Glutathione, synthesis of aspartic acid ana- 
log, 582. 

Glycerol, synthetic and natural, bacteriologi- 
cjil comparison, 176. 

(vlyoxalase, coenzymes for, 684. 

(ilyptometopa and related genera, new genera 
erected and new species, 664. 

Gnat, Clear Lake — 

emergence habits, 226. 
overwintering larvae, effect of larvicldes 
on, 498. 

Goat(s) — 

and sheep, crosses between, cytological 
studies, Tex. 35. 

Angora, inheritance of type In, Tex. 35. 
Angora, v. lamb wethers, fattening in 
dry lot, Tex. 85. 
blind halves in udder, 94. 
breeding, management, and judging, 230. 
dairy, disease, Oreg. 676. 
dairy, improved, care and management, 
521. 

dairying as use for low-grade land, 
U.S.D.A. 398. 

dairying, directions for, 811. 
diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 98. 
experimental teat and mammary devel- 
opment and lactation, 470. 
for clearing pastures, Okla. 707. 
growth, milk production, and energy 
metabolism, Mo. 92. 
kids, newborn, thyroid enlargement in, 
683. 

lactating, basal energy metabolism, Mo. 
92. 
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Goat ( 8 ) — Continued . 

lactating, effect of stilboestrol and an- 
terior pituitary extract, 678. 
milk and fat production, effect of thy- 
roxine, Mo. 34. 

milk, bacteriological quality, procedures 
affecting, 821. 

respiratory quotient In, effect of fasting 
and refeeding, Mo. 92. 
transference of genes for fineness of fiber 
from non-Angora to Angora, Tex. 35. 

Goiter — 

in newborn pigs, lambs, calves, and colts, 
prevention with iodized salt, Mont. 
676. 

parenchymatous, in newborn goat kids, 
683. 

Gonadotropic hormones, effects on immature 
fowl gonads, 614. 

Gonadotropin, urinary, effects in prepuberal 
male rats, 752. 

Gonads, increase In weight following Injec- 
tion of male rat pituitary, 751. 

Oonatorrhodiella hiffhlffi on diseased American 
beech in Canada, 650. 

Ooniozua indicus, biology, 793. 

Gooseberry diseases, control, N.Y.State 203. 

Gourd, luffa or “dislirag,” culture, handling, 
and uses, U.S.D.A. 332. 

Governments of Ohio, sources of revenue, 
Ohio 537. 

Grains (s ) — ace also Cereal (s) and Oat(s), 
Rye, Wheat, etc. 

and corn silage rations, U.S.D.A. 670. 
beetle, flat, on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
beetle, saw-toothed — 
in Insect nests, 73. 
on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
bin burning, prevention, U.S.D.A. 723. 
bin construction, plywood for, 259. 
borer, lesser, on rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 
containing tarweed seed as poultry feed, 
685. 

drying, insect survival in, 784. 
elevators, average margins on grain and 
supply business, Tex. 111. 
feeding, profitable levels for, Mont. 671. 
germinating, carbohydrate-enzyme rela- 
tions, Nebr. 41. 

improvement In yield by use of lime. Pa. 
595. 

marketing, Kans. 698. 
milling industry in Knoicvllle trade area, 
Tenn. 403. 

mites control in British Columbia, 500. 
mites, taxonomy, 665. 
mixture of wheat bran, gluten feed, and 
soybean meal, digestibility, 232. 
planted at various dates for supplemen- 
tary pasture, comparisons, R.I. 326. 
production and quality in Knoxville 
trade area, Tenn. 330. 
requirements of dairy cattle, lowering, 
Ohio 880. 


Grain (s) — Continued. 

sttihII, 

as good grazing crops, N.C. 473. 
best time for planting, Miss. 825. 
diseases in South Dakota, U.S.D.A. 
202 . 

diseases in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 640. 
for green manure, Utah 186. 
low yields from poor cultural and 
fertility practices, N.C. 473. 
plat technic studies, 188. 
seed treatments, Spergon and Thio- 
san for, U.S.D.A. 58. 
value of applying P to, N.C. 478. 
varieties. Miss. 41. 
variously fertilized, comparative 
yields, Ga. 617. 

storage, effect on proteins, U.S.D.A. 723. 
stored, insects, Mont. 655. 
stored, protection from insects, 654. 
Gramicidin — 

d-amino acids in, 583. 
effect on bacteria, 467. 
in vitro and in vivo studies, 815. 
value in herd mastitis control program, 
91. 

Granary, Russian, North Caucasus as, 
U.S.1).A. 123. 

Grape (s) — 

anthracuose In Chile, 367. 
Arkansas-grown, composition. Ark. 10. 
berry moth control. Pa. 652, Tex. 73. 
berry moth control, spray supplements 
for, N.Y.State 785. 

California, maturity studies, 64. 
Champanel, performance under different 
pruning treatments, 197. 
composition and quality, effects of root- 
stock, Ark. 53. 

control program in Argentina, U.S.D.A. 
606. 

diseases, control, N.Y.State 203. 
diseases in Idaho, Idaho 493. 
juice, samples, ascorbic acid in, 418. 
leaf petioles and blades, potassium in, 
as indicator of potassium, 482. 
leaf petioles, nitrate in, as indicator of 
nitrogen status of plant, 482. 
lenfhopper feeding injury to leaves, ef- 
fect on photosynthesis, 503. 
leafbopper feeding on apple leaves, effect 
on photosynthesis and transpiration, 
214. 

mealybug ( ?) on partridge pea, Ga. 655. 
muscadine, breeding results, 627. 
muscadine, diseases, Ga. 640. 
nutrition. Mo. 47. 

Ohanez, i>ollen-containing sprays for 
cross-pollination, 635. 
or vine thrips, economic importance and 
biology, 75. 

Pierce’s disease, 343. 
pollen storage, 482. 
poultry manures for, Okla. 768. 
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Grape (s) — Continued. I 

pruning and fertilization, N.Y.State 104. 
rootworm, biology and control, Ark. 650. 
root worm control, Ark. 72. 
varieties — 

and rootstocks, incompatibility be- 
tween, 481. 

idontiticntion by seed characters, 
106. 

new tetraplold, breeding, 407. 
resistance to freeze of November 
1940, 54. 

rootstocks for, N.Y.State 104. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 3:U. 
Grapefruit — 

composition and time of maturity, ef- 
fect of fertilizer practice.^, 108. 
juice, liberal intake, effect, 703. 
juices, canned under various processing 
conditions, ascorbic acid in. 860. 
Marsh, yield, quality, and maturity, Ariz. 
635. 

Grapevines, freeze-injured, niethod.s of han- 
dling, Okla. 763. 

Grapholitha molesfa, see Fruit moth, oriental. 
Gra8s(eB ) — see also Grassland, Meadows, 
Pasture (s), etc. 

^and legumes grown in association, inter- 
relation, 767. 

breeding, Mont. 618, Oreg. 610, Tex. 42. 
cultivated, in Alaska, 43. 
culture tests, Alaska 617. 
diseasets) — 

host and pathogen indices to, 
U.S.D.A. 62. 

hot-weather, control with chlornnil. 
Pa. 619. 

hot-weather, control with Spergon, 
Pa. 641. 

in Wisconsin, TJ.S.D.A. 640. 
endurance on athletic flold and airports, 

R.I. 826. 

fertilizer tests, Alaska 617, R.I. 326. 
for sheep, nutritive value and digestibil- 
ity, US.D.A. 665. 

for winter hardiness, studies, Alaska 617. 
growth, improvement by walnut and lo- 
cust trees, Ohio 326. 

Insects, Eans. 655. 
mixtures, tests, Knns. 618. 
n.Bp. from North Carolina, 311. 
Nebraska, vitamins in, Nebr. 84. 
new, grazing tests, Tex. 42. 
nutritive value, Ark. 83. 
of genus Bchinochlon of Argentina, 740. 
of Mauritius and Rodriguez, 620. 
of Nova Scotia, 741. 
on South African ranges, carotene in, 2.32. 
pasture, breeding, Ga.Constal Plain 325, 
Kans. 618. 

pasture, palatabllity for sheep, Oreg. 666. 
pasture, variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 
825. 

prairie, drought resistance of seedlings, 

744. 

filftMum root rot of, 206. 


Grass (es) — Continued. 

rei‘stabllshment, measures to promote, 
S.Duk. 186. 

reseeding, stand failures In, due to soil- 
borne parasites, 203. 
response to intensity of clipping, Nebr. 
42. 

seed drying with device employing in- 
frared radiant energy, Pa. 619. 
seed, methods of producing, Nebr. 42. 
seed production, Oreg. 619. 
sickness in horses, causal agent, 529. 
silage, see Silage. 

species adapted to South Dakota, S.Dak. 
186. 

stands, effects of time and method of 
seeding, Knns. 618. 

strains, seed production tests. Pa. 610. 
strains, tests, Nebr. 41. 
superior varieties or strains grown by sta- 
tion, Oreg. 619. 

Transvaal dogtooth, promising for lawns, 
tests, P.R. 610. 

tropical American rusts of, revisionary 
studies, 642. 
turf, ecology, 169. 

variety tests, Alaska 017, Kans. 618, 
Mont. 619, Okla. 765, R.I. 326, Tex. 42. 
young, drying for feed, 108. 

Grasshopper (s) — 

control, Mont. 655. 
control, dry bait for, 221. 
importance of birds in checking, Utah 
653. 

problem, 217. 
studies, Nebr. 73. 

Grassland — see also Qras.s(e8), Meadows, 
and Pasture (s). 

farming, relation to soil and water con- 
servation, 107. 

farming, relation to water management, 
107. 

mesas in Badlands of South Dakota, 
used and unused, 620. 
plants, better, for North Carolina, N.C. 
473. 

research, N.Dak. 620. 

Grazing — see also Range (s). 

crops, variety of, N.C. 473. 
excess, harmful aspects, N.Dak. 620. 
use, estimating, short-cut method, 
U.S.D.A. 620. 

Great Plains, new frontiers of, 393. 

Green manure — 

crops for soil improvement, Utah 186. 
for crops, Tex. 42. 

rotation and sequence experiments, Tex. 
42. 

to replace N fertilizers, value. Ark. 765. 

Qreeuhouse — 

beds, fumigation to control symphilids. 
Pa. 628. 

crops, nutrient solution culture, Ind. 763. 
soil, chloropicrin for sterilizing, Ohio 881. 

Grouse, ruffed, eastern, cover requirements 
In northeast Iowa, 653. , 
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Growth subBtance — see also Plant growth 
substances. 

chemical nature, determining, U.S.D.A. 
594. 

Guanidine effect on Nit^la, 606. 
Guanldoacetic acid, dietary, effect on liver 
lipids of rats, 703. 

Guava (s) — 

fresh, canned, and dried, ascorbic acid 
in, 418. 

production, extending, in California, 
636. 

vitamin C In, 7l4. 

Guayule — 

growing, progress in, Colo. 768. 
root knot nematode resistance, U.S.D.A. 
640. 

rubber from, N.Dak. 624. 
rubber, production under irrigation, 637. 
Guinea pig(s) — 

ad(‘quacy of simplified diets for, 549. 
coat color, physiological genetics, 469. 
new dietary essentials required by, 705. 
ovary, thecal gland in, 324. 

Guineas subjected to all-night light, sexual 
activity, 377. 

Oyntnottporaitgium, juniperi-virginianae, ca- 
rotenoids of tellal galls of, 216. 

Gypsum exc<‘a.s in soils, calcium- and sulfate- 
ion concentrations in, 24. 

Gypsy moth control, Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
Haemaphysalis leporis-palu stria, see Babbit 
tick. 

Haemonchua contortua — see also Stomach 
worms. 

control in sheep, test of anthelmintics 
for, 682. 

Haetnonchua spp., percentage incidence in 
cattle, 101. 

Haemoproteus lophortya In California val- 
ley quail, 261. 

Hair, graying, 670. 

Hair, graying, effect of phenylthiocarbainide 
ingestion, 412. 

Halatometer, atmospheric, description, 177. 
Halophytes, new perspective in, 601. 

Balticus oitri, see Plea hopper, garden. 
Hamfs) — 

commercially cured, palatabillty and 
cooking losses, effect of constant oven 
temperatures, Mo. 127. 
salt absorption and spoilage, relation to 
curing temperature and pumping, 
U.S.D.A. 666. 

Hamsters, newborn. Infection by mare-abor- 
tion virus, 818. 
ffansenula on dates, 868. 

Hansenula, taxonomic study, 601. 

Haploidy, problem of, 466. 

Haplosphaeria deformans, notes, 777. 
Haplosporangiiim parvum n.8p., Isolation 
from wild rodents and relation to coccid- 
ioidomycosis, 624. 

Harlequin bug — 

effect of sulfonated oils combined with 
cube and derris, 787. 
studies, Tez. 78, 


Harvest work, collaboration by United States 
and Canada, U.S.D.A. 124. 

Hay — 

crops, ensiled, palatabillty and fermen- 
tation losses, effect of moisture and 
acidity, 93. 

curing, effect of dew, 768. 
handling methods, 266. 
handling methods and equipment, 
changes in, 633. 

harvesting methods, newer, Ohio 889. 
harvesting methods, newer, survey, Nev. 
638. 

Michigan-grown, as fed to dairy cattle, 
composition, Mich. 238. 
plants, composition, effect of soils and 
fertilizers, 20. 
production, trends in, 691. 
storage, trends In methods, 691. 

Haying practices and machinery, Tenn. 267. 

Heat production of cattle, effect of fasting 
and refeedlng, Mo. 92. 

Hogari stored in trench silos for fattening 
beef cattle, Tex. 85. 

Heifers — 

bred to same sire, artificial v. natural 
service In, 90. 

growth and development on summer pas- 
ture and siipplementaiy concentrates, 
Ga. 671. 

growth, digestible nutrient requirements, 
Vt. 620. 

growth rate and milk production, fac- 
tors affecting, Mo. 92. 
raising, war emergency plans for, 811, 
Ohio 380. 

supplements to pasture v. no supplements 
for, Ga. 666. 

weights, oscillatory character of varia- 
tions in, 808. 

yearling, ability to wthstand cold tem- 
peratures, 90. 

Heligmodendrium Jiassalli, parasite of squir- 
rel, 497. 

'Heliothis — 

armigern, see Bollworm, Corn earworm, 
and Tomato fruitworm. 
vireacens, aee Tobacco budworm. 

Ifellula undalis, see Cabbage wehworm. 

nelmlnth(s)— 

in lungs and alimentary tract of pig in 
Queensland, 529. 
of poultry in Queensland, 531. 
ova in formalinized feces, recovery, 
method for, 361. 

TIelminthoaporium — 

blight of sweet corn, N.J. 490. 
leaf blight of com, U.S.D.A. 203. 
leaf spot and bacterial wilt on field corn 
In Indiana, U.S.D.A. 203. 
sativum on barley, 486. 
turcioun leaf blight of corn, U.S.D.A. 
640. 

Hemicelluloses, feeding value, U.S.D.A. 723. 

Hemispherical scale control, P.B. 666. 
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Hemlock, western — 

cultural identification of fungi causing 
decay in, 780. 

white floccose aggregate in wood, char' 
acteristics and significance, 780. 
Hemoglobin — 

estimation by alkaline hematin method, 
731. 

estimation with undiluted reduced blood, 
154. 

formation, amino acids in, 704. 
regeneration in blood donors, rate of, 
411. 

Hemoglobinuria — 

a baffling disease of Midwest, 678. 
in cattle, Kans. 676. 
of calves^ in Australia, 528. 
studies, Tex. 99. 

Hemometer, Sicca, construction and stand- 
ardization, 154. 

Hemophilus — 

gallinarum infection, R.I. 384. 
Oallinarum, prevention of spread by sul- 
fathiazole, 686. 

influenzae suis, synergistic action on 
chick embryo, 824. 

Hemorrhagic — 

degeneration in young rats, dietary fac- 
tors affecting, 270. 
septicemia, see Septicemia. 

HemiK— 

a war crop for Iowa, Iowa 622. 
effect of day length on, U.S.D.A. 607. 
manila, see Abacg. 

production, harvesting, and retting prac- 
tices, U.S.D.A. 617. 

Ilen(s)— 

annual egg production, N.J. 802. 
broodiness and viability, 88. 
fed yeast-fermented mash as supplement 
to adequate diet, blood values, 88. 
laying — see also Egg production. 

all-mash ration, value of B-Y ribo- 
flavin supplement for replacing 
dried skim milk in, 377. 
comparison of corn, inilo, and 
hegari in diet, 236. 
fat absorption in, 237. 
hegari v. corn for, Tex. 85. 
keeping in batteries, Oreg. 666. 
pastures and vitamins for, Miss. 
231. 

pastures for, 377. 
poisoned by calcium oxide, 104. 
rough rice and no mash v. mash 
feeding, Tex. 85. 
sunlight lamps for, Nebr. 379. 
value of green feeds for, Oreg. 666. 
male copulatory behavior in, following 
administration of male hormone, 751. 
on normal and low fat rations, absorp- 
tion and retention of carotene and 
vitamin A by, 803. 
pantothenic acid requirement, 377. 
premature expulsion of eggs by, 472. 
premature oviposition by, action of 
vasopressin and oxytocin on, 88. 


Hen ( s) —Continued. 

S-4 lamp radiation for, Nebr. 84. 
vitamin A deficient, ascorbic acid stor- 
age in, 803. 

Ilenequen plantings in Haiti, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico, U.S.D.A. 617. 

TIcnous confertUHy biology, 227. 

I [<‘i b.‘ige, composition and yield, effect of fer- 

tilizer treatments, Tex. 42. 

Herbs, tests, Ga. 627. 

Herd analyses, method of presenting, 807. 
Herd mastitis control program, value of 
gramicidin in, 91. 

Heredity — 

of plant characters induced by radiation, 
608. 

of wavy-leaf character in poach, 318. 
Ifrspcrotcttiof genus in Utah, 221. 

Hessian fly — 

on wheat, Kans. 656. 
studies, Nebr. 73. 
ifetvrahis— 

(jallinae eggs, studies, 815. 
oallinae, parasite of partridges, 498. 
isolonche in golden pheasant, 251. 

II ct c rod era rostochiensis — 

cyst population of a field over a series 
of years, 210. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 202. 

Heterosporium echinulatum of carnations in 
greenhouse, 649. 

Hevea hraailirnMs, crown budding for dis- 
ease resistance, U.S.D.A. 341. 

Ilexamita sp. — 

and infectious sinusitis In turkeys, Oreg. 
670. 

from ringed-neck pheasant, 686. 
Ilexuronlc acids, identification as benzimid- 
azole derivatives, 725. 

Hibiscus sp., leaf spot Induced by Phytomonas 
syringac, 649. 

Hickory — 

reproduction in Southeast, pests of, 219. 
spiral borer, notes, 219. 

Hides and skins, domestic, conserving, 
U.S.D.A. 723. 

Histidine, preparation by 3,4-dirblorobenzene- 
siilfonic acid, 581. 

Histology, comparative, textbook, 578. 

Hog cholera — 

control, U.S.D.A. 676. 
diagnosis, cell changes in gall bladder as 
aid in, 245, 814. 
immunity, Nebr. 09. 

tissue vaccine, immunological studies. 
814. 

virus Isolation from supposedly immune 
swine, 822. 

virus, neutralization by hog cholera anti- 
serum, 103. 

Hogs, see Plg(s) and Swine. 

Holly- 

cut, defoliation In, cause and control, 
Oreg. 767. 

cuttings, defoliation by RhAzootonia, 850. 
Home economics, experiment station research 
in, effect of war, 126. 
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Ilomocysteine — 

dietary, effect on liver lipids of rata, 708. 
synthesis and its replacement of cystine 
in diet, 681. 

Ilomoi^enization studies, 620. 

Honey— 

and nectar, pollen grains in, 610. 
effect on calcium retentions in infants, 
133. 

marketing by retail grocers, Mich. 269. 
of different localities, vitamin content, 
560. 

wine and honey brandy, 296. 

Ilop(s) — 

culture and labor schedule, Oreg. 628. 
diseases In 1941, 775. 
downy and powdery mildews, spraying 
for, N.y.State 203. 

downy mildew, spreaders for use with 
fungicides in spraying for, 66. 
farming in Yakima Valley, Wash. 262. 
gray mold studies, 776. 
leafhoppers and sooty mold on, spray- 
ing for, N.Y. State 203. 
varieties, new, test, N.Y.Stale 332. 
variety tests, N.Y.State 194. 

Hoplocampa testudinea on Vancouver 
land, r)00. 

Hoplopsyllus a/jinis, parasite of squirrel, 497. 
llopvine borer as hop pest, N.Y.State 218. 
Hordeum — 

sativum embryo growth in culture, 29. 
wild species, cytology, 33. 

Horistonotus uhlerii, see Wireworm, sand. 
Hormones — 

gonadotropic, see Gonadotropic, 
lactogenic and ganadotropio, effects on 
hypophysectomlzcd pregnant rats, 
184. 

lactogenic, bird and rabbit response 
to, Mo. 34. 

plant, see Plant growth subbtanccs. 
thyrotropic, assay, comparison of guinea 
and chick thyroid in, Mo. 34. 
thyrotropic, in rat pituitary. Mo. 34. 
Ilornfly — 

on cattle, acidified nicotine sprays for, 
227. 

studies, U.S.D.A. 98. 

Hornia, systematica of, 6r)9. 
lIorse(8) — 

body fluids of, ascorbic acid in, 103. 
bots and their control, U.S.D.A. 97. 
breeding hygiene, 814. 
breeding, management, and Judging, 230. 
diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 97. 
draft, feed requirements and selling 
price, Mich. 235. 
effects of phenothiazlnc, 530. 

. farm, Morgan, work of, U.S.D.A. 800. 
fistulous withers, use of BtuocUa abor- 
tus vaccine in, 246. 
insect pests, U.S.D.A. 97. 
nutrition, recent developments in, 800. 
paraaites of and treatment for remov^il, 
U.S.D.A. 670. 


Horae (s) — Continued. 

pedigrees in, importance, 750. 
rations for, U.S.D.A. 665. 

Thoroughbred, stakes winning and poor 
performing, genetic analysis, 610. 
wheat as feed for, Utah 667. 

Horsepower, farm, efficiency, 513. 

Hosiery — 

cotton, research, U.S.D.A. 716. 
silk and Nylon, wearing qualities com- 
pared, 866. 

Hotbeds, electric, effect of methods of heat- 
ing and (‘o\oriDg on field production of 
vegi'tables, 763. 

Housefly (les) — 

as transmitter of Endamoeba histolytica, 
370. 

central nervous system, effects of pyre- 
thrum and activator on, 81. 
effect of organic halides on, 370. 
recovery from effects of toxicants, effect 
of temperature, 663. 
relation to transmission of bovine mas- 
titis, 101. 

♦ source of pollution in food establish- 
ments, C62. 

Tephrosia extract against, 658. 
toxicity of a. jQ-dibromo-^-nltroethyl ben- 
zene to, 782. 

toxicity of paradichlorobenzene to thlrd- 
Instar larvae, 509. 

Ilomsebold equipment — 

and housing research, U.S.D.A. 719. 
work, and storage space, 718. 

Houses, construction, use of preserved wood 
in, 254. 

Housing — 

defense, decay of, U.S.D.A. 640. 
low-cost, studies, Ark. 261. 

Hov'ardia biclavis, see Mining scale. 

Humus exhaustion in soil and effect on root 
rots, 204. 

Ifyalopterus arundinisj see Plum aphid, 
mealy. 

Hybrid vigor — 

and growth, relation to chromosome de* 
generation, 407. 

In sheep, 318. 

Hjdraiillc structures, scour-control and 
scour-resistant design for, 449. 

Hydrologic studies — 

U.S.D.A. 694. 

at Coon Creek Demonstration Project, 
U.S.D.A. 736. 

at South Fork Palouse River Demonstra- 
tion Project, U.S.D.A. 736. 

Hydrology — 

of Sierra Nevada foothills, factors of, 304. 
section, permanent research committees, 
reports of, 446. 

Hydrometeorology of San Juan River Basin, 
Mexico, 445. 

Hydrophobia, see Rabies, 
llyd roxylysine — 

dissociation constants, 725. 
in proteins, determination, 687. 
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Hylemyar-^ 

antiqua, see Onion ma^rgot. 

'bmasioae, see Cabbage maggot. 
dUorura, see Seed-corn maggot 
jffyloWus pales, see Pales weevil. 
Hymenoinycetes, wood-destroying, longevity 
of spores, 497. 

Hymenoptera, parasitic — 

abortive development due to food plant of 
insect host, 796. 

larval meconium of as sign of species, 72. 
Hypeno-myia, new genus and key to known 
species, 227. 

Hypera postica, see Alfalfa weevil. 
Hypoderma Uneatum, see Cattle grubs. 
Hypopbysectomy at midpregnancy in mouse, 
effect, 38. 

Hypophysis, see Pituitary (ies). 

Hypoxylon I'uhiginosum, cankers associated 
with, 496. 

Ice cream — 

analyses. Me. 545. 

and Ice cream mixes, characteristics, 
Nebr. 95. 

bacteriological examination metitoda 
compared, 674. 

coating fats, supplements to, 675. 
conform group in, 96. 
corn sirup solids in, 240. 
diabetic, 520. 

flavor defects of, evaluation, 96. 
flavor scoring, comparative standardiza- 
tion, 814. 

frozen cream as source of fat in, Mich. 
675. 

high serum solids, keeping quality, Mo. 
92. 

manufacture, saving sugar in, 383. 
mix, short-time high-temperature pas- 
teurization, 813. 

oxidized flavor in, prevention, 812. 
properties, effect of dextrose and sucrose, 
382. 

properties, effect of forewarming tempera- 
tures of condensed skim milk in, 92. 
ribbon, new flavors in with fruit purges, 
622. 

ripple sirups, meeting sugar shortages in 
preparing, 675. 

sandy, lactose crystals in, petrographic 
microscope for study. Mo. 5. 
shrinkage, research on, 520. 
stabilizers, role of, and needs for war 
purposes, 241. 
sugars in, 240. 

sweetening agents for use in, 520, 814. 
sweetness of, U.S.D.A. 671. 
technical literature, 240. 
texture, structure, and stability in, 92. 
IHinois Station notes, 575. 

Illinois University notes, 575. 

Immigrant, European, in rural Rhode Island, | 
B.I. 405. I 

Ineome, relation to farm capital, 893. 
13‘Inflandiones, insecticidal properties, ef- 
fect of acyl groups, 600. 


Index numbers of production, prices, and in- 
come, Ohio 110, 394, 637. 

Indexes of United States and Oklahoma 
prices, Okla. 261. 

Indian-meal moth — 
in insect nests, 73. 
on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 

Indiana Station notes, 427, 675. 

Indianwheat, mucilage from, 570. 

Infant (s) — see also Children. 

effect of honey on calcium retention, 183. 
feeding, textbook for students and prac- 
titioners of medicine, 410. 
newborn, healthy, hematologic standards 
for, 278. 

nutrition, textbook, 410. 
premature, ascorbic acid requirement, ef- 
fect of diet, 660. 

Infiitrometer, automatic self-recording, 803. 

Influenza — 

equine, pathology, 823. 
virus group, affinity of Newcastle disease 
virus to, 242. 

Inositol synthesis in mice, 703. 

Insect (s) — see also Entomology. 

and other arthropods in buildings in 
British Columbia, 500. 
and pests in stored products, 500. 
apparatus for obtaining interval collec- 
tions, 408. 

attractants and repellents for, 219. 
attracted to felled elm trees, isolation of 
Ceratostomella ulmi from, 784. 
blood, pU of, and bearing on in vitro 
cytolbgical technic, 656. 
control and pest survey, Okla. 783. 
control by aircraft, 657. 
control, fluorine compounds for, Tenn. 
786. 

control in Hawaii, 218. 
control in home vegetable garden, N.J. 
784. 

damage, forest, use of frasi in identiflea- 
tion, 502. 

eastern oceanic, distribution and origin, 

362 . 

eggs, penetration of oils into, N.H. 220. 
entomophagous, measurement of effect on 
population densities of hosts, 788. 
food caches as reservoirs and sources of 
stored products pests, 73. 
forest, see Forest. 

hosts of Beauveria haasiana on elm in 
United States, 650. 

household and storage grain, effect of 
high temperature, 783. 

Immature, killing and preserving fluid 
for, 499. 

in Canada, biological control, 657. 
industrial fumigation against, U.S.D.A. 
221 . 

infesting dried fruits, control, 784. 
injurious, biological control, N.T.State 
218. 

injurious to crops, see special crops, 
integument of, relation to entry of con* 
tact Insecticides, 808. 
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Insect (b) — Continued. 

internal effects of dinitrophenols on, 220. 
metabolism, relative effects of constant 
and varied temperature sources, 409. 
mounting, block method, 72. 
natural control, N.Y.State 785. 
night-flying, kinds of light attracting, 
219. 

of Brasil, 783. 
of Guam, 218. 

of North Carolina, supplement, 655. 
of stored products, nests of bees and 
wasps as sources, 73. 
on nursery stock, N.Y.State 218. 
orchard, see Orchard Insects and Fruit 
insect. I 

pests of nursery stock, Oreg. 655. 
pests, periodical recurrence. Mo. 72. 
pH values of alimentary canal, 782. 
populations, fluctnutions in, 370. 
populations of Kansas, summary, 499. 
preparation and preservat ion, 498. 
rearing box with electric barriers, 361. 
relations to man, textbook, 361. 
response to color. Intensity, and distribu- 
tion of light, 219. 
scale, nee Scale Insect (s). 
separation methods, applications to en- 
tomology, 656. 
spray, all-purpose, 220. 
storage, studies, 218. 
stored grain, toxicity of ethide to, 782. 
temporary establishment on Canton 
Island, 73. 

wood-boring, notes, 654. 

Insecticidal dusts and diluents, deposits on 
charged plates, 786. 

Insecticides — see also Spray (s) and speoiflo 
forms. 

added to soils, effect on growth and yield 
of plants, 501. 
chemistry of, 657. 
coal tar products for. Pa. 652. 
concentrated nicotine dust mixed with, 
500. 

contact, studies, N.H. 220. 
determining effectiveness, 364. 
efficiency, relation to particle size, 657. 
nonpolsonous, N.Y.State 149. 
properties, physical and chemical, analy- 
sis and evaluation, N.Y.State 149. 
recent advances in, 657. 
requirements of California crops, 782. 
reversals in order of effectiveness, 782. 
role in war program, 657. 
rotenone-contalnlng, relative effective- 
ness, 786. 

studies, Mo. 72, N.Y.State 218. 
synthetic organic compounds as, 500. 
Insemination, artificial 

of cattle and transportation of semen, 
Ga. 611. 

of commercial dairy cows, economic as- 
pects, 894. 

of dairy cows, Mo. 84, Vt. 520. 
of farm animals, Minn. 184, 
of poultry, Kans. 666. 
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Insemination, artifleial — Continued. 

of sheep, with fresh and stored semen, 
324. 

present-day technics, 90. 
schedule, 811. 

semen storage for, relation of funda- 
mentals of sperm metabolism to prob- 
lem, 610. 

use of dilutor for Jack and stallion semen, 
614. 

Insulin, treatment with dilute alkali, forma- 
tion of lanthionine by, 581. 

Insurance, Federal crop, value, 536. 

Intestinal contents, pH of, relation to cal- 
cium and phosphorus, 550. 

Invert ase activity from —70® to 50® C., 
kinetics as function of temperature of, 289. 
Iodine, determination in soluble iodides and 
in organic compounds, 587. 

Ions, essential, in culture solutions, effect on 
plant growth in sand containing permutlte 
and aniline black, R.I. 301. 

Iridomyrmex humilia, see Ants. Argentine. 
Iris, bearded, in Texas, adaptability studies, 
Tex. 199. 

Iris borer killed by insecticide, Ohio 362. 

Iron — 

burled, rate of corrosion, relation to 
oxygen supply of soil, 451. 
colorimetric microdetermination of, 433. 
oxides, free, removal from soils and col- 
loidal clays, 164. 
requirements of children, 411. 
salts, effect when used at enrichment 
level in flour, 151. 

Irrigation — 

new device to indicate need of, Ohio 301. 
payments, feasible, method of determin- 
ing, 393. 

pump, Nebr. 105. 
studies, Mont. 688. 

water forecasting In Upper Columbia 
drainage basin, 299. 

water forecasts and snow surveys for — 
Colorado River Drainage Basin, Colo. 

736, U.S.D.A. 736. 

Missouri and Arkansas Drainage 
Basins, Colo. 736, U.S.D.A. 736. 
Oregon, Oreg. 736, U.S.D.A. 736. 
Bio Grande Drainage Basin, Colo. 
736, U.S.D.A. 736. 

water, silty, effect on crops and soils, 
596. 

water supply system capacities, 252. 
Itch mite — 

parasite of squirrel, 498. 
survival and behavior, 665. 

Jaodes 

haergi n.sp., parasitic on cliff swallow, 
664. 

dentatua from Iowa, 498. 
holocyoJua, biology, toxicity, and breed- 
ing, 512. 

holooyolua, transmission of Q fever by, 
626. 

aorUHa n.sp. on sbrews, 230. 
spinipalpis, notes, 612. 
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^ Izodoidea in Iowa, 230. 

Japanese beetle — 

control in Indiana, 227. . 

immature states, ethylene dichloride for 
control, 782. 

in New York State, N.Y.State 227. 
milky disease for natural control, N.Y. 
State 786. 

milky disease of, organisms causing co- 
operative distribution, 504. 
quarantine enforcement. Conn. (New 
Haven] 499. 
sprays for, tests, 782. 

Jaundice, toxic, of sheep in Australia due to 
disturbance of copper metabolism, 628. 
Jerusalem-artichokes — 

fermentation by butyl acetone organism, 
431. 

variety tests, Nebr. 41. 

Jimmies in bhcep and goats, Tex. 09. 
Jimsonwecd, diug plant chemistry of, PK 
579. 

Johne’s disease — 

arteriosclerosis in case of, 243. 
in Arkansas, Ark. 100. 
in farm animals, 678. 
reactions to Johnin in sensitized guinea 
pl«s. 817. 

studies, U.S.D.A. 97. 670. 

Jujube variety tests, (la. Coastal Plain 331. 
Juniper midge studies, Kans. 656. 

JunipeiUfi tcopulotum seed, changes in, dur- 
ing piocesscs of aft<'i npening aiid germi- 
nation, 342. 

Jute fibers, substitutes for, 800. 

Kalanchoe, Michigan State, n< w hybrid, de- 
scription, Mich. 199. 

Kalotermes {Cryptottrmen) htnis, control, 
P.R. 660. 

Kansas College notes, 428, 721, 80«. 

JSansas Station notes, 428, 721, 868. 

Kansas Station publications available, 867. 
Kansas Station report, 719. 

Kentucky Station notes, 428. 

Kentucky University notes, 428. 

Keratitis In cattle, treatment, 244, Tex. 99. 
Ketosis in dairy cattle, 672. 

Ketosterolds, 17-, neutral urinary, colori- 
metric assay, elimination ot errois in, 589 
Kidney — 

bovine, histology, 100. 
pulpy, disease, Oreg. 676. 

Kitchen waste, agronoiiiJc value, 308. 

Kudzu — 

flowering in, factors affecting, 186. 
seed production, 622. 
seedlings, response to cultural and on 
vironmcntal factors, 760. 
use in rotation system, 184. 

Labor — see also Farm labor. 

crisis in coming year, mistakes to be 
avoided in, Colo. 844. 

Laboratory (ies) — 

commercial testing and college research, 

directory, 284. 

regional research, U.S.D.A. 723. 
technic, approved treatise, 38^1. 


Lachnea, guide to phylogeny, 668. 

Lactation — 

and reproduction, effectlvenesa of llno- 
leic, urachldonic, and llnolenlc acids 
in, 859. 

dietary requirements for, 420, Ark. 284. 
in goats, effect of stilboestrol and an- 
terior pituitary extract, 673. 
initiation at parturition, cause of, 90. 
iiiitintion, at parturition, mechanism 
controlling, 470. 

initiation, effect of adrenalectomy on, 
91, 754. 

of dairy cows, repeatability of various 
portions and value as Indicators of 
permanent productivity, 807. 
period, predicting fat test for, on basis 
of Incomplete record, 619. 
r'dation to nutrition, 131. 
iol(* of inositol and p-ainlnobenzoic aciti 
in, 673. 

studios with dairy cows, method of equal- 
ized feeding for, 519. 

I.actic acid — 

bacteria, eluate factor required by, puri- 
fication and properties, 175. 
bacteria, gliitamiue and glutamic acid us 
growth factors for, 726. 
bacteria, heat resistance, effect of film 
yeast, 96. 

characterization ns bonzimldaxole de- 
rivative, 725. 

lacquers, development, U.S.D.A. 671. 

Lartohavtllus — 

bulyatUus, growth at low temperature, 
effect on heat resistance, 380. 
casti e eluate fraction, effect on repro- 
duction in poultry, 802. 
casii, pyrldoxine nutrition of, 458. 
casci, substance in blood stimulatory for, 
concentration of, 412. 
easej, supplementary growth factor for, 
417. 

Lactogen — 

content of pituitary of albino mice com- 
pared to other species, 471. 

In adrenal glands, assay, 754. 
in pituitary and blood of male rabbits, 
effect of oestrone, 753. 

In pituitary of ovariectomized rats, ef- 
fect of progesterone, 763. 

Lactogenic hormone — 

effect of adrenalectomy on, 764. 
effect on time during which declduomata 
may be induced In lactatlng rats, 754. 
Lactose — 

crystals In sandy ice cream, petrographic 
microscope for study, Mo. 6. 
in milk, polarlmetrlc determination, Mo. 
5 . 

Lactuca species, amphidlplolds In, 170. 

Laeliua sp., parasite of carpet beetle, 600. 
Laemophloeus minutua, see Grain beetle, flat. 
Lagenidium nmenscheri n.sp. parasitic on 
Potamogeton, 781. 

Lakes, evaporation from, 730. 
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Lamb(8) — - 

body measurements and carcass value, 
relation to growth rate, Mich. 608. 
carcasses, grade, relation to separable 
fat, U.S.D.A. 666. 

fat, production, grain concentrates and 
pasture for, Okla. 797. 
fattening, alfalfa v. ground quadroon 
stover and heads for, Tex. 85. 
fattening, evaluating feeds for, 514. 
fattening, feeding methods and ratlon.s, 
Minn. 799. 

fattening, linseed meal v. cottonseed 
meal for, Tex. 8.5. 

fattening ration, effect of large amounts 
of cottonseed meal in, 615. 
feed for, Nebr. 84. 

feed lot, sorting chutes, panels, and hay 
self-feeders for, Colo. 834. 
feeding with home-grown grains, Mont. 
666 . 

goiter in, prevention with iodized salt, 
Mont. 676. 

grain supplements for. Mont. 660. 
Karakul, fur characters, 513. 
linseed meal v. cottonseed meal for, Tex. 
85. 

liver catalase, crystalline, 728. 
losses, preventing, Mich. 68.3. 
nitrogen balance experiments, effect of 
feeding low-nitrogen rations, 513, 
nutritive value, conserv'ition of, Utah 
‘ 720. 

production, increasing after the war, 790. 
resistance to stomach worms, Tex. 35. 
spring, production experiments, 797. 
spring, seasonal prices on auction mar- 
kets, Ky. .540. 

spring, yield and earcas.s grade, effect of 
fasting, 514. 

stiff, disease, Oreg. 070. 
storage temperature and tenderness, 
U.S.D.A. 605. 

western, fattening, value of various ra- 
tions for, Ind. 799. 
western, feeding, 234. 
wheat bran, corn, and soybeans for. Pa. 
660. 

Laud(8 ) — see also Farm land(s). 

abandoned cultivated, returning to graz 
ing, Colo. 766. 

acquisition program under Title III of 
Bankhead- Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
U.S.D.A. 266. 
classification, Mo. 15. 
classification and valuation for assess- 
ment purposes, Mont. 390. 
conditions In Charlton Co., Mo., U.S.D.A. 
737. 

credit, see Agricultural credit. 

Federal, conservation expenditures on, 
898. 

for recreational use, zoning, 126. 
government purchase, social effects due 
to construction of Sardis Dam and 
Reservoir, Miss. 687. 


Land (s) — Continued. 

hard, areas, range studies in, Nebr. 42. 
irrigated farm, system of economic clas- 
sification, Utah 595. 

ownership and operating tenure in Im- 
perial Valley, Calif. U.S.D.A. 840. 
rented, landlord supervision of opera- 
tion, Tex. 111. 

settlement of Russian-Gcrmans in the 
Dakota Territory, 843. 
tenure and related problems, Kans. 003. 
tenure in Yn zoo-Mississippi Delta, Miss. 
637. 

tenure policie.s at homo and abroad, 265. 
uncultivated, in western United Slates, 
use, 536. 

u.se and related changes in Knott Co., 
trends in, Ky. 537. 

Use and lural living on urban margin, 
U.I. 405. 

u.sp areas, estimating from aerial photo- 
graph index sheets, 202. 
use experience in Callaway Co., Mo. 112. 
use in Schuyler Co., economic study, 
I N.Y.J Cornell 262. 

use in towns in Aroostook Co. Me. 398. 
use, recreational, economic aspects, Mo. 
113. 

use relation to sedimentation in reser- 
voirs ill Trinity River Basin, Tex. 106. 
use, rural, outstanding Federal and State 
laws affecting, U.S.D.A. 840. 
values, U.S.D.A. 270. 

\alueH and transfers in North Dakota, 
N.Dak. 394. 

values, keeping track of, through periodic 
surveys, U.S.D.A. 835. 

Landlord-tenant relation, legal asi)ects, Ohio 
394. 

ijingstroth, life of, 705. 

Laiithlonine — 

formation on treatment of insulin with 
dilute alkali, 681. 

(U , isolation from various alkali-treated 
proteins, 725. 

fjophjigma frugiperda, acc Armyworm, fall. 

r<arch — 

raycorliizal relations, 176. 
shoot moth, biology and natural control, 
659. 

Lard, melting point, effect of wheat and corn 
in, Oreg. 666. 

I.,arUapurs, annual, viroses of, Calif. 779. 

Laryngotracheitis — 

and pox, failures in immunization 
against, cause, 814. 

infectious, diagnosis and control. 100. 
infectious. In chickens, Oreg. 676. 

hatrodectus indistinctus, insect food and hy- 
menopterous parasites of, 512. 

liaundering tasks, home, relation to worker 
and equipment, 718. 

l.*nundry processes, home and commercial, 
efficiencies, 426. 

Lawngrass, Japanese, Claviceps yanagatcaen^ 
sis in imported seed of, 62. 
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Lead arsenate — 

Dasic, stability with spray ingredients, 
782. 

substitutes for, Mo. 47. 

Lead-cable borer, attack on asphalt rooting 
material, 72. 

Lead determinations with dithizone, fac- 
tors affecting, 6. 

LeafCves) — 

carotene, determination, method, 8. 
crumpler, studies, Tex. 73. 
green, chlorophyll-protein compound, 
172. 

stomatal moyemcnts, theory of porom- 
eters used in study, 30. 

Leafhoppers — see also special hosts. 
control, Tex. 73. 

feeding injury to leaves, effect on photo- 
synthesis, 503. 

of genus Empoasca, trap-light studies, 
75. 

redbud, studies, Kans. 655. 
six-spotted, protecting plants against, 
222 . 

Lease renewal, automatic, Iowa statutory 
provisions for, 894. 

Legume (8 ) — see also Green manure and 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. 

and grasses grown in association, in- 
terrelation, 757. 
boron fertilization, 758. 
breeding, Oreg. 619. 

bugs in seed alfalfa, insecticidal control, 
865. 

cost of seeding and yields, Mo. 110. 
crops, variation of lime requirements, 
Pa. 595. 

culture tests, Alaska 617. 
diseases, U.S.D.A. 58. 
effect on soils and crops. Miss. 597. 
fertilizer tests, Alaska 617, Miss. 186, 
326. 

for winter hardiness, studies, Alaska 617. 
hays, value in rations of fall farrowed 
pigs, 513. 
in Alaska, 43. 

inoculant inspection, N.Y.State 159. 
inoculant tests, N.Y.State 762. 
interplanted with oats for hay, Tex. 42. 
nitrogen fixation in soils by. Mo. 15. 
nodules, excised, N fixation experiments, 
461. 

"‘nutritive value, Ark. 83. 
palatability for sheep, Oreg. 666. 
roots, excretions of nitrogen comi)ounds 
from, 457. 

roots, loss of nodules from, significance, 
621. 

seed production tests, Pa. 619. 
silage, ground com as preservative, Ohio 
380. 

V. corn for fattening calves, Mich. 233. 
value for maintaining soil fertility, Miss. 
300. 

variety tests, Alaska 617, Kans. 618, 
Tex. 42. 


Legume (s) — Continued, 
winter — 

culture tests, Tex. 42. 
fertilization, early seeding, and 
drainage important. Miss. 325. 
fertilizer tests, Tex. 42. 
for green manure in Cotton Belt, 
U.S.D.A. 43. 

for soil improvement. Ark. 40. 
growth, effect of acid-forming ferti- 
lizer not supplemented with lime- 
stone, 185. 

increasing to meet nitrogen short* 
age. Miss. 41. 
inoculation for, Miss. 325. 
varieties and kinds. Miss. 41. 
woody desert, behavior at wilting per- 
centage of soil, 30. 

Lemon grass — 

distillation residues, analyses, P.R. 579. 
essential oils from, studies, P.R. 579. 
Lemon juice, effect on calcium retention, 277. 
Leoti. a sorghum for starch, Nebr. 475. 
Lepldoptera of Mexico, systematic and zoo- 
geographic catalog, 508. 
i.epldopterous — 

larvae, host plants and parasites, 661. 
pests of corn in Trinidad, 661. 
pests on fruit trees and their parasites 
in Ireland, 661. 

Lepidosaphes beckii, see Purple scale. 
Leptinotarsa dccemlincata, see Potato beetle, 
Colorado. 

Leptosphaeria spp., new and interesting from 
Mt. Shasta, 601. 

Leptospirosis among dogs in Honolulu, 530. 
Lespedeza — 

annual, for Florida pastures, Fla. 329. 
as crop to precede grasses on poor land, 
N.C. 473. 

biological value for dairy heifers, 00. 
diseases, Ga. 640. 
fertilizer tests, Miss. 186. 
in Coastal Plain area, 761. 

Increased yields by lime and phosphate, 
N.C. 446. 

Korean, seed, as protein supplement for 
milk production. Mo. 380. 

Korean, seed, feeding for milk produc- 
tion, 90. 

nutrients in, effect of soil fertility, Ind. 
787. 

photoperiod effects on. Mo. 25. 
protein and mineral content, Ga. 579. 
variety tests, Miss. 186. 

Lespedeza serioea, see Sericea. 

Lettuce — 

cos or romaine, response to chloroplcrin 
soil treatment, phosphates and lime, 
808. 

cultural tests, Oa.Coastal Plain 881. 
damping-off control, N.C. 485. 
disease symptoms caused by bean leaf- 
hopper, 646. 

fertilizer tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 831. 
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Lettuce — Continued. 

growth and yield, effects of partial de- 
foliation at transplanting time, 
U.S.D.A. 47. 
head, culture, P.R. 629. 
head, Great Lakes, new rariety adapted 
to summer conditions, Mich. 764. 
iceberg, spacing and fertilizer studies, 
192. 

interspecific genetic relations in, 749. 
nutrient absorption by, in Salinas Val- 
ley, California, 764. 
on Everglades muck, effect of starter so- 
lutions, 191. 

production in Mississippi, Miss. 332. 
quality, production under Mississippi 
conditions. Miss. 49. 
seed treatment. Miss. 354. 
seed, viability, [N.Y.] Cornell 192. 
tests, Ga. 627. 

value of molybdenum for, 48. 
varieties, breeding, U.S.D.A. 627. 
varieties for greenhouse culture, devel 
opment, Ohio 331. 

Leucosis — 

avian, complex, U.S.D.A. 676. 
avian, complex, serological studies on, 
825. 

avian, complex, vinyllte-resln corrosion 
preparations in study, 104. 
avian, in embryos, interspecies transmis- 
sion, 104. 

fowl, production of specific antibodies 
against the agent, 686. 
fowl, studies, Mo. 99. 

Leukemia — 

in animals, spontaneous and experimen- 
tal, 523. 

lymphogenous, Kans. 676. 
transmissible chicken, test of greenmelk 
for, 825. 

Leukopenia in rats, prevention and treat- 
ment, 526. 

Lice— — 

and other parasites of domestic animals, 
502. 

head and body, new methods of control, 
654. 

of pigs, U.S.D.A. 98. 
on native American rodents, host distri- 
bution, 865. 

poultry, sulfur for control, Fla. 250. 

Ligustrum vulgore, olives grafted on, be- 
havior, 316. 

Llliaceae, virus disease in Portugal, 495. 

Lilydes)— 

bulb rot diseases, 495. 
culture, suggestions for beginner, 637. 
Easter, growth and fiowering, effect of 
bulb treatments, Mich. 637. 

Insect pests, 656. 

Lima beans, see Beans, lima. 

Lime— 

and phosphorus as primary soil needs, 
Pa. 595. 

downward movement in soils, N.C. 446. 


Lime — Continued. * 

Importance in feedlot ration, in sanita- 
tion, and in treatment of manure, 
Colo. 867. 

products, inspection, Mass. 789. 
Limestone — 

dolomitic, effect on soils and crops when 
used in complete fertilizers, 454. 
finely ground, for agricultural use, Mo. 
15. 

Liming — 

experiments, 598. 

relation to efiSciency of fertilizers, 454. 
the land, N.J. 168. 

various soils and crops, effect. Miss. 
597. 

Limonius — 

agonus, see Wireworm, eastern field. 
oalifomicu^, see Wireworm, sugar beet. 
oanus, see Wireworm, Pacific coast. 
Linen in part linen fabrics, quantitative anal- 
ysis, 868. 

Linkage relationships of mendelian factors in 
beets, 84. 

Linseed meal, old-process v. solvent-process, 
as supplement for fattening calves, Nebr. 
84. 

Lipase — 

activity from —70“ to 50® C., kinetics as 
function of temperature of, 289. 
in milk, role in development of rancidity, 
239. 

Listerellosis in a goat, 390. 

Listeria infection, histopathological changes 
in ophthalmic response of animals to, 678. 
Listroderes obliquus, see Vegetable weevil. 
Litmus, standardization, progress In, 607. 
Live oak mildew disease control, 359. 

Liver — 

abscesses in feed lot cattle, U.S.D.A. 
676. 

chemical analyses, relation to its vita- 
min A potency, 731. 

concentrate as source of unrecognized 
vitamins required by chicks, 379. 
fat of rats, effect of dietary factors, 703. 
fluke in cattle, sheep, and goats, Oreg. 
676. 

Livestock — seei also Animal (s), Biammals, 
Cattle, Sheep, eto. 

and forestry enterprises on farms in 
Ozark region. Ark. 115. 
and livestock products, marketing, Kans. 
698. 

artificial insemination of, Minn. 184. 
breeding and insemination, Ga. 611. 
closed herds, effect of progeny testing on 
progress from selection within, 610. 
diseases, see Animal disease (s) and spe- 
kinds, 

feeding and management, problems in. 
Miss. 280. 

feeding, fluorine problem in, 514. 
feeding, use of wheat for, Wyo. 878. 
general science of, 872. 
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Ditestoek — Continued. 

graxlngr on wild land and cat>over land, 
Mich. 667. 

industry in Southeast, appraisal, Ala. 114. 
Industry, relation to native vegetation, 
Tex. 25. 

keeping healthy, U.S.D.A. 97. 
nuinagement, 272, 372, Kans. 618. 
market classes and grades, U.S.D.A. 403. 
marketing practices, S.Dak. 2G8. 
movement at Kentucky auction markets, 
Ky. 539. 

nutrition problems, physiologlcat ap- 
proach, 231. 

parasites and insects affecting, U.S.D.A. 
97. 

physiological and genetic studies by 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.D.A. 
611. 

poisoning, see Plants, poi.sonous, amf 
specific plants. 
production — 

experiments, Ohio 373. 
treatise, 230. 

wartime, improving range condi- 
tions for, U.S.D.A. 020. 
raising in U. S. 1607-1860, history. | 
U.S.D.A. 839. 

rations, computing, direct method.^, 231. 
relation between body weight, n mount of 
wool or feathers, and temperature, Mo. 
84. 

seasonal rhythms in. Mo. 34. 
statistics, see Agricultural statistics, 
transportation and processing problems, 
U.S.D.A. 694. 

vitamin A and carotene requirements, 
798. 

vitamins for, Mo. 514. 

Living, standard of, see Standard. 

Lizard (s) — 

brown-shouldered, seasonal insect food 
of, 783. 

range, as insect predators, 362. 

Lobelia cardinalis seed, nilcrosporogenesis and 
development, 465. 

Loco weed poisoning, Tex. 99. 

Locust(s) (insect) — 

brown, incipient outbreaks, forecasts, 658. 
grouse, genetics, 612. 
grouse, inheritance of, Kans. 655. 
in South Africa, acarinc parasites in- 
festing, 658. 

Locust (tree), honey, Thyronectria austro- 
americana disease of, U.S.D.A. 58. 

Loess deposits, variations in properties and 
distribution, 111. 16. 

Log and stumpage prices for 1930 and 1940, 
U.S.D.A, 68. 

Loganberry dwarf disease, Oreg. 041. 
Lonchocarpus nicou, culture and physiology 
of, P.R. 629. 

Lophodermium spp., new and Interesting from 
Mt. Shasta, 601. 

Louisiana Station notes, 868. 

Lowostege sticHcaUs, see Webworm, beet. 


LUdliOr^ 

pallescene as transmitter of Sn4amoeha 
histolytica, 370. 
spp., seasonal distribution, 81. 
Lumber-sec aleo Timber and Wood, 
hardwood,' supplii '. Ark. 768. 
pressure-treated, ilreproofing standards 
for, 255. 

requirements on farm, u.to.D.A. 830. 
Lung lobation in mice, factors affecting, 86. 
Lungworras — 

in sheep and goat, pbenotbiazlnc fot 
control, 821. 

of domestic and bighorn sheep in Wyo- 
ming, Wyo. 245. 
studies, Oreg. 670. 

LupiiiG diseases, Ga. 640. 
lAipinus alhus growth, effect of sulfanilamide 
and derivatives, 606. 

J.ytJiis — 

bugs in seed alfalfa, insecticidal tests 
for, 787. 

hrspvrus studies, Tex. 73. 
injury to alfalfa plants, 362. 
on cotton, control by dusts, 504. 
pratcHsis oblinratus, see Tarnlsh(‘d plant 
hug. 

spp, on potatoes, Nebr. 73. 

Lympli nodes in malo rats, effect of thyroidec- 
tomy, castration, and replacement therapy, 
755. 

Lympiiomatosis-ostcopotrosls in chickens, 
serial passage of, 104. 

Lymphomatosis studies, Kans. 870. 

Lysimeter studies, 18. 

-Macadamia seeds, chemical constituents, re- 
lation to chlorosis 111 seedlings, G30. 
Machinery, see Agricultural machinery. 
Mackerel — 

bacterial flora, effect of fast-freezing, 
849. 

oil, vitamins A and I) potency, 706. 
Macronootua onusta, see Iris borer. 
Macrosiphum — 

pisi, see Pea aphid. 
sonchi on oraiige-glowvine, P.R. 056. 
Macrostelca divisus, see Leafhopper, six- 
spotted. 

Magnesium — 

ursenatc, determination in treated wood, 
154. 

available, determination, laboratory 
method, R.I. 301. 

Maine Station notes, 575. 

Malaria — see also Mosquito (es) and Anoph^ 

eles. , 

avian, and chemotherapy, 248. 
avian, parasites, preservation by low- 
temperature freezing, 248. 
in man, microscopical diagnosis, manual, 
662. 

Malnutrition, prevalence of, 565. 

Malt tonic, vitamin B complex in, 856. 
Mammals, breeding season in, after trans- 
ference to now latitude, 88. 
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Mammary— 

■ and teat development, experimental, in 
goat, 470. 

development, mammogen control of, 90. 
gland- 

fat metaboliem of, effect of ketosis, 
672. 

growth in hypophysectoinized cas- 
trated guinea pigs, 754. 
of ovaricctomized rats, effect of 
progesterone, 753. 
oxygen uptake and COa elimination, 
91. 

structure in rat, relation to thyroid, 
616. 

tissue, bovine, lipolytic activity, 807. 
tissue, enzymatic hydrolysis of 
diacetin by, 91. 

growth in male mice fed deglccated 
thyroid, .321. 

Involution in mice, 324. 
lobule-alveolar growth — 
effect of thyroxin, 471. 
stimulation by progesterone - like 
activity of steroid compounds and 
of diethylstllboestrol, 471. 
stimulation, effect of thyroxine, 01. 
system, effect of selection of nipples by 
suckling rats, 471. 

Man (men) — 

and animals, bacterial infections and 
parasites common to, Ii.S.D.A. tt7. 
healthy, hematologic valiios for, 54H. 
swine erysipelas infection In, Nebr. 242. 
Manganese — 

absorption and excretion by man, 279. 
active, in soil, determination, 452. 
content of commercial mashes, Mass. 
798. 

deflclency in rat, 278. 
deficiency, lime-induced, production on 
eroded Kentucky soil, 698. 
effect on calcification in rat, 277. 
for oats and white beans in Michigan, 
168. 

Mange — 

of dogs, U.S.D.A., 08. 
of eanine.s, TJ.S.Il.A., 97, 
of swine, U.S.D.A. 98, 

Mangels — 

fertilizer tests, IM. 326. 
vitamin B deficiency in, R.I. 326. 

Mango, polycmbryony in. P.R. 629. 
Mangosteen cultivation, 25. 

Manila — 

fibers, substitutes for, 866. 
hemp, see Abacfi. 

Manure — 

artificial, preparation and use, Mass. 
166. 

conserving fertilizer value, effect of 
amendments in, Vt. 447. 

Maple(8) — 

bleeding canker, response to chemo- 
therapy and fertilization, R.I. 344. 
Japanese, identification, 601. 
products research, N.Y. State 149. 


SUliJSCTS 

Maple ( b) — C ontinued. . 

trees, sugar, effect of location and char- 
acter on sugar in sap of, 688. 
trees, vegetative propagation and sex, 
342. 

Ma**o(8) — 

natural breeding and artificial Insemina* 
tion, Miss. 230. 

oestrous cycle conditions, relation to 
oestrin of follicular fluid in urine, Mo. 
34. 

oestrus and ovulation in, 615, Mo. 34. 
ovulation in, induction of. Mo. 34. 
Marietta spp., effect of dormant sprays on, 
610. 

Market, French, in New Orleans, operating 
practices on farmers’ section, La. 122. 
Market g.ardons, sec Truck crop(8). 

Market reports, U.S.D.A. 124, 540. 

Marketing — sec also special products. 

of farm prodiiets, wartime, U.S.D.A. 841. 
problems, wartime, Ark. 841. 

Marten, fur (piality and, greater prolifieacy, 
effects of feeding, Alaska 652. 
Mass.aelnisptts ("ollege notes, 868. 
.Ma‘<sachiisetts Station notes, 288, 80S. 
Mastitis — 

and herd practices at Michigan State 
College, 01. 
and the udder, 682. 

as important dairymen’s problem, N.C. 
.520. 

control, lactovaccine in, 91. 
germs, shedding by apparently normal 
cows, Ohio 383. 

in cattle, virus as cause, attempt to 
demonstrate, 527. 
streptococcic — 

control by segregation program, 
r Conn. 1 Storrs 819. 
effect of injections of Novoxil in 
udder, 820. 

tyrotlirlcln in treatment, results, 
102, 682. 

value of udder infusion In treat- 
ment, 820. 

studies, Knns. 67(5, Tox. 99, U.S.D.A. 97, 
676. 

sulfanilamide administered directly into 
mammary gland for, 101. 
sufanllamide in Iodized mineral oil for, 
preparation, 819. 

treatment, role of gramicidin in, 244. 
treatment with homogenized oil -sulfa- 
nilamide, 244, 681. 

Mnthematic.s in agricuture, 272. 

Matsucocevs hisetosus on ponderosa and Jef- 
frey pines, seasonal history, 224. 

May beetles, wingless, Tex. 73. 

Maydeae tribe, proposed taxonomic change 
in, 741. 

Meadows — see also Hay, Grass (es), Grass- 
land, and A'asture(s). 
improvement, Nebr. 41. 
mountain, proper use, U.S.D.A. 327. 
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Mealybug — 

apple, and Its allies In northeastern 
America, 223. 

apple, control by dormant sprays, 223. 
coconut, parasite of, P.R. 655. 
problem and orchard mites, 230, 
sugarcane, experiments with, 668. 
Measures and weights in United States, In- 
spection and control, U.S.D.A. 401. 

Meat — see also Beef, Lamb, Pork, etc. 
and human health, 281. 
and milk hygiene, report of committee 
on, 814. 

animals, wartime marketing problems 
of, Ark. 841. 

canned, processing, Tex. 127. 
canning methods, Calif. 409. 
cookery problems, contributions of ap- 
plied research to, 272. 
dehydration on production basis, 439. 
freejElng preservation, N.Y.State 272. 
home canning, U.S.D.A. 129. 
in nutrition, 273. 

meal and soybean meal mixture, gross 
values, 236. 

meal, nutritive value, 231. 
microbiology, 846. 
nicotinic acid in, 868. 
pantothenic acid in, effect of enzymatic 
digestion on, 163. 
phenols in, estimation, 589. 
plants', small, developing dehydrating 
method for, 440. 

preparation of muscuar ll.s8ues for his- 
tological study, 514. 
preservation studies, U.S.D.A. 700. 
products in feeding program, 374. 
smoked, studies, 516. 
supply program of 1943, Mich. 797. 
tendering during cooking, factors re- 
responsible for, Tex. 127. 

Medieago spp., composition of pods and seeds, 
797. 

Medicinal plants, see Drug p]ant.s. 
Mediterranean fever, see Undulant fever. 
Melatnpsorella distribution patterns in na- 
tional forests and parks of West, 649. 
Melissopus latiferreanus, see Filbert worm. 
Melon fly, feeding preference, laboratory 
method for evaluating, 795. 

Melon pests, studies, 218. 

Melons, growing and handling, Calif. 49. 
Mending — 

men's suits, U.S.D.A. 867. 
pointers and directions concerning, 
U.S.D.A. 718. 

Meningoencephalitis, canine, Kuns. 076. 
Mercury fungicides, substitutes for, 206. 
Meringues, soft, quality, factors affecting, 
699. 

Mesolanthionine, isolation from various al- 
kali'treated proteins, 724. 

Mesquite control, Tex. 42. 

Metabolism, basal, effect of operator on vari- 
ability of data, 549. 


Metagonistylum minense, liberations and 
shipments to Louisiana, P.R. 655. 

Metals, extraction from aqueous solutions, 6. 
Metaphospliate, use In nutrient solutions, 
632. 

Metaphycus helvolus, encyrtid parasite of 
black scale, 611. 

Metasphaeria spp., new and Interesting from 
Mt. Shasta, 601. 

Meteorological — 

data, N.Y.State 160. 
observations, 14, 209, 593, Qa.Coastal 
Plain 299, Mass. 594, R.I. 299. 
n^port, annual, Alaska, 694. 

Meteorology — see also Climate(s), Rainfall, 
Temperature, Weather, etc. 
agricultural, in Canada, 159. 
in Guatemala, stiulies, 159. 
introduction to, 126. 
papers on, 736. 

Methionine, relation to choline requirement 
of rats, 270. 

Mice — see also Rodent (s). 

and their P, hybrid, inbred lines, spleen 
transplantation relations, 749. 
anophthalmic strain, results of crosses 
with other strains, 319. 
cross of two Inbred strains, skeletal dif- 
ference between reciprocal P, hybrids 
from, 749. 

differences in social organization, 750. 
effect of crystalline thyroxin on growth 
rate, food Intake, and body composi- 
tion, 321. 

genic effects of coat color in, 749. 
hypophyspctomizod at midpregnancy, ef- 
fect, 38. 

mutations with similar effects in, close 
linkage between, 182. 
new coat color dilution in, 750. 
new mutation in, affecting spinal col- 
umn, 36. 

new recessive mutation, marcelled, af- 
fecting the coat, 750. 
oogenesis in, 38. 

resistance to loin disease and other 
pathogens, Tex. 36. 

Silver dwarf, growth, effect of injections 
of anterior pituitary extracts, 188. 
spotting patterns, analysis of minor 
spotting genes, 86. 

with different amounts of white, artlll- 
clal selection in, 469. 

Michigan College notes, 676. 

Michigan Station notes, 575. 

Microbiology — 
and man, 815. 
industrial, treatise, 678. 

Miorohrqoonr-^ 

heleter, biology of, 861. 
methods of rearing, 861. 
parasites, methods of rearing, 654. 
Microchaetina, new genus and key to known 
speceis, 227. * . 

Micrococci, respiratory studies, 177. 
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Micromelia, Inherited, in poultry, 613. 
Micromonospora In inland lakes, 810. 
Micro-organism (s ) — nee also Bacteria, 
and vitamins, 413. 

control by ultraviolet irradiation, 106, 
relative inhibition by glucose and su- 
crose sirups, 459. 

substances of, selective antibiotic action, 
469. 

types, in soil, air, and feeds, methods of 
identifying, N.Y. State 159. 

Microscopic slides, device for marking fields 
on, 361. 

Midge, Klamath, biology, 500. 

Miersia chilensis macrogametophyte develop- 
ment, 465. 

Mildew (s ) — see also Host plants. 

cause and requirements for mildew-proof- 
ing agents, 864. 

micro-organism on cotton, oxygen ab- 
sorption and catalase production dur- 
ing growth, 424. 

powd(Ty, protoplasmic continuity in, 

6f2. 

Milk— 

abnornial flavors in, Mont. 671. 

analyses, Me. 545. 

and I’at production, effect of — 

continuous injection of pitocln, 91. 
di(.*tary fat and fat-soiuble vitamins, 
519. 

oxytocin, 809. 
thyroxin. Mo. 34. 

and milk products, still-unidentified nu 
trients in, 90. 

and peanut proteins in diet of rat, com 
parison, Qa. 699. 

ascorbic acid In, relation to volume of 
daily production, 238. 
bacteria, thermoduric, control, 239. 
bacteriological examination methods 
compared, 674. 

bottle washing, refrigeration, and bottle 
filling, U.S.D.A. 671. 
bottles, surface area measurement, 
method, 65. 

canned, Rhode Island receipts In 1940, 
B.I. 394. 

cans, decreases in tin content of solder 
for, U.S.D.A. 671. 
cans, washing, effective, 520. 
chocolate, bacteriological study, 675. 
choline in, determination, 7. 
citric acid, determination in, 731. 
clean and cold, N.Y. State 96. 
composition, factors affecting, Kans. 671. 
consumption in metropolitan New Jer- 
sey, N.J. 842. 

consumption, increase with income, l*a. 
606. 

control laws from public health stand- 
point, 520. 

coolers, mechanical, cost of operating, 
Ind. 692. 

cooling methods on farm and effect on 
quality, Nebr. 105. 


Milk — Continued. 

cooling practices of producers and dis- 
tributors, U.S.D.A, 671. 
counting on solid media, substitutes for 
agar in, U.S.D.A. 671. 
curd tension, effect of homogenization, 
U.S.D.A. 671. 

delivery, reducing truck mileage In, Vt. 
118. 

distribution in Manhattan, Kansas, and 
tire conservation, Kans. 539. 
dye reduction in, Vt. 381. 
efllciency of fat removal by, Vt. 520. 
evaporated, ascorbic acid in, 91. 
evaporated, loss of vitamin C in making. 
Pa. 671. 

evaporated, temperature of heating and 
sterilization and bacteria In, U.S.D.A. 
671. 

fever, U.S.D.A. 97. 

fever cows and normal, blood picture in, 
91. 

fever, incidence and control, 91. 
filtering on the farm, N.Y.State 287. 
flavor defects of, evaluation, 96. 
fortification, need for, 408. 
freezing point and solids-not-fat content, 
381. 

homogenization, effect on curd tension, 
digostibllity, and keeping quality, 
U.S.D.A. 95. 

homogenization efficiency, determination, 
Mich. 239. ' 

homogenized — 

laboratory sampling, cream top 
type bottle for, 382. 
li poly sis in, factors affecting, 674. 
production and use, 382. 
stability of fat emulsion in, Mich. 
239. 

human, technology, 704. 
in copper-containing cans, digestibility, 
keeping quality, and flavor, effect of 
rations of cow, U.S.D.A. 671. 
lactose in, polarimctric determination, 
Mo. 5. 

lead content, Conn. [New Haven] 127. 
maintaining uniform color in by adding 
carotenoids, 809. 

market, tests of filter pads for, U.S.D.A. 
671. 

marketing in California, public control, 
636. 

marketing, use of level production plan 
in, U.S.D.A. 269. 

mastitic, nature of material In, respon- 
sible for Wblteside reaction, 91. 
of individual cows, rancidity in, Okla. 
808. 

of various kinds, thiamin in, 414. 
of various types, digestion cbaracterls- 
tics compared witb human milk, Pa. 
127. 

oxidation reactions in, relation to dis- 
solved oxygen, 92. 
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Milk — Continued. 

oxidised flavor In — 
control, Pa. 671. 
prevention, 812. 

role of oxidase-producing bacteria, 
92, 812, U.8.D.A. 671. 
pasteurization, bigh> temperature short- 
time, tbermoduric organisms in re- 
lation to, 382. 

piace in National Defense program, 520. 
plants, economies of scale in operation, 
539. 

plate count and methylene blue reduc- 
tion test for, 381. 

plate count, cheap and eflScient medium 
for, 811. 

platform inspection, methods, 520. 
produced by cattle fed Haecker stand- 
ard for milk production. Pa. 671. 
produced in Texas, composition, vari 
ations in, Tex. 92. 
production — 

comparison of legume hays for, 
Ohio 93. 

cottonseed meal as corn substitute 
for, Okla. 808. 

effect of cystine as supplement to 
all-alfalfa hay ration for, 93. 
effect of fasting and refeeding, Mo. 
92. 

effect of feeding shark-liver oil, 809. 
effect of roughage feeding on. Mo. 
92. 

efficient, balance ration for, 808. 
ensiling carrots for, Ohio 380. 
Increased use of roughages for, 
Ohio 380. 

input-output relation, U.S.D.A. 116. 
lespedeza seed as protein supple- 
ment for, Mo. 380. 
limiting factors for in grain and 
timothy hay, U.S.D.A. 670. 
of Shorthorn dams, relation to car- 
cass quality of their steer pro- 
geny, 513. 

on large-scale farms, Miss. 838. 
persistency, effect of number of 
daily milkings, 521. 
predicting full lactation records 
from short-time records, 810. 
program, effect of rising feed prices, 
807. 

relation to development of mam- 
mary gland of calf, U.S.D.A. 670. 
soybeans with and without preset va- 
tlves for, U.S.D.A. 070. 
wheat and alfalfa silage v. alfalfa 
hay for, Ohio 380. 

program, school, of Agricultural Mar> 
keting Administration, U.S.D.A. 128. 
properties, effect of cottonseed meal 
feeding, 808. 
proteins— 

biological value for dairy heifers, 
90. 


Milk — Continued. 

proteins — continued. 

composition and chemical reaction, 
U.S.D.A. 670. 

hydroxyamlno acids of, 90, 680. 
industrial products from, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

quality as affected by individual cow, 
Nebr. 95. 

quality, bacteriological control, 380, 
quality, effect of type of cooler and 
holding time, 807. 
rancidity in, control, 230. 
rancidity in, development, effect of am- 
monia, 382. 

ration, adequacy of, Mo. 135. 
receipt and consumption in Newport in 
1940, R.I. 394. 

refrigerated, new tests on, 811. 
refrigerator, farm, dual motion devel- 
opment in, 267. 

rich in vitamin A, producing, Ind. 809. 
samples, variations with season and 
stage of lactation, Vt. 620. 
scoring, comparative standardization, 
814. 

skimmed, see Skim milk, 
soft curd, studies, 239. 
solids and enrichment, 128. 
solids, defatted, composition, and thia- 
min and riboflavin in, 674. 
solids, dry, in institution recipes, 699. 
solids-not-fat in, factors affecting. Mo. 
92. 

thiamin in, 137. 

trucking to Providence, R.I. 394, 403, 
U.S.D.A. 403. 

types, compared with human milk, di- 
gestion characteristics, 274. 
unidentifietl nutritional factors in, 
studies, U.S.D.A. 670. 
value, as essential food, Nebr. 408. 
vitamin A in, effect of shark-liver oil 
in feed, 673. 

vitamin A in, relation to pasture and 
feeding practices, seasonal variation, 
807. 

vitamin D in, Ohio 380. 
vitamin D in, control and verification, 
91. 

Milking, effect of suspension on production, 
U.S.D.A. 670. 

Milkshed, New York, seasonal variation in 
production, relation to adjustment plans, 
[N.Y.lCornell 117. 

Milkweed (s) — 

and natural rubber, N.Dak. 623. 
broad-leafed, poisoning of rabbits, 248. 
floss, latest developments in, 717. 

Millets, abnormalities in. Induced by X-rays, 
317. 

Milo— 

basin, ordinary, and contour listing for, 
Kans. 618. 

strains, Pyfhium-reslstant, Tex. 60. 

Mimosa wilt, a major problem, 780. 
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Mineola — 

indiginella, nee Leaf crumpler. 

9citul€lla, destructive in Idaho, Idaho 
224. 

Mineral — 

nutrition studies, grating spectrograph 
for, 100. 
oils, see Oils. 

Mining scale control, P.R. 656. 

Mink- 

fur quality, effects of salmon feeding, 
Alaska 662. 

production, equipment, feeding, and 
breeding, Oreg. 652. 
pups, maggots in, Mont. 655. 
ration, fish meal as partial substitute 
for raw meat, 652. 

Minnesota Station notes, 2K8, 721. 

Minnesota University notes, 288. 

Mississippi College notes, 143. 

Mississippi Station notes, 143, 722. 

Missouri Station report, 142. 

Mltefs) — 

and apple maggot, 230. 
introduced rat, annoying to man, 796. 
on pecan, 783. 

poultry, sulfur for control, Fla. 250. 
recently discovered on citrus, 230. 
Moisture evai)orated from watershed areas. 

determination, 737. 

Molasses — 

blackstrap, as substltuie for hegari in 
beef cattle rations, Tex. 85. 
for fat lamb rations, Okla. 797. 
in iK)Ultry rations, 517. 
sugar beet, feeding to hogs, Utah C^6^S. 
Mold flora development in soil, effect of chem- 
ical composition of organic matter on, 451. 
Mole, life history, habits, and economic im- 
portance, 497. 

Molybdenum in nutrition of rat, 863. 
Monilinia amelanchieris, description, 486. 
Monocrepidius vesp&rtinus on wheat, Kans. 
655. 

Montana College notes, 429, 868. 

Montana Station notes, 429, 868. 

Montana Station reports, 719. 
Montmorillonite and organic matter, inter- 
action between, 455. 

Moose parasites in northern Minnesota, 683. 
Mosquito (es ) — see also Anopheles, Oulex, and 
Malaria. 

and rodent * control. Conn. [New Haven] 
499. 

auopheline, control, papers on, 662. 
anopheline, of Caribbean region, 661. 
anopheline, of India, identification of 
full-grown larvae, 662. 

Control Association, California, confer- 
ence, proceedings and papers, 226. 
in Colorado, two-season light trap study, 
783. 

in Nebraska, 509. 

in rice area, biology and control. Ark. 

661. 

larval populations, measurements, 370. 


Mosquito (es) — Continued. 

larvicidcs, waste lubricating oil in, 662. 
light trap catches from Iowa cities, 226, 
live, trap for collecting, 886. 
mineral oil larvicldes, tests for suita- 
bility, 509. 

of Oklahoma, Okla. 661. 
of Southeastern States, U.S.D.A. 81. 
populations, methods of sampling, 781. 
problem in North Dakota, 781. 
rice field, breeding habits, 370. 
rice field, control. Ark. 783. 
spray-killing, improvements made to 
equipment for, 662. 
studies in military establishments, 370. 
Mothproofing tests, 656. 

Motors, fractional horsepower, protection for, 
Mich. 690. 

Mounting media, notes, 607. 

Mucor ratmnnianus, interaction with thia- 
min, 002. 

Mucorulcs — 

nuclear behavior in, 310, 486. 
spore disijersal in, 810. 

Mucosa of pigs, lipids of, during absorption 
of fat, 234. 

Mulberry family, rubber from, N.Dak. 624. 
Mulch materials, production In orchard, 
Ohio 831. 

Mules — 

breeding, management, and Judging, 230. 
diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 97. 
insect pests, U.S.D.A. 97. 

Mtisca domestica, see Housefly (ies). 
Mnseari comosum, virus disease affecting, 406. 
Muscular dystrophy, nutritional, cure in rab« 
bit, 716. 

Mushroom (s) — 

casing soil, control of fungi in, 855. 
culture, composting of manure for. Pa. 
628. 

fly control, mixed thiocyanate and py- 
rethrum dusts for, Pa. 662. 
food value, 846. 

Muskmclonfs) — 

aphid abundance, relation to cotton, 
Okla. 783. 

breeding, N.Y.State 191. 
breeding for the South, 627. 
downy mildew, spraying and dusting for, 
Tex. 60. 

fruiting behavior, effect of number of 
plants per hill and hill spacing^ 627. 
growing and handling, Calif. 49. 
increasing fruit set in, pruning as aid, 
764. 

leaf spot, effects of sand and nutrienr 
supply, 775. 
powdery mildew — 

effect of vitamin Bi on, 355. 
genes for resistance in, 646. 
reaction of strains to, 854. 
production, trends and prices by areas, 
U.S.D.A. 899. 

seed production, P.R. 629. 
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MnskmelonCs) — Continued. 

spoilage, analysis of market Inspection 
reports, U.S.D.A. 211. 
variety tests, Gu. Coastal Plain 381. 
vitamin C In, Ohio 400. 

Muskrat (s) — 

fluctuations In numbers, 360. 
larval cestodes from, 248. 
of Louisiana, parasitological survey, 360. 
Mustard — 

black, metabolism, effect of sulfur de- 
flciency, 773. 

greens, dehydration tests, 849. 
plants, black, volatile sulfur In, 402. 
tests, Mont. 619. 

Mutations, X-ray-induoed visible gene in 
Drosophila, analysis of data, 36. 

Mutton production, increasing after the war, 
796. 

Mpooffone pemlciosa In mushroom soil, con- 
trol with chloroplcrin, 355. 

Mycorhiza(s) — 

associated with Colorado flora, 741. 
formation In nature, 176. 

Myriangiales, new discoveries in the Amer- 
icas, 25. 

Naphthalene — 

aerosol, stabilization, 220. 
conversion to salicylic acid by bacterial 
oxidation. Pa. 583. 

Napier grass — 

composition and grazing value under 
controlled management, 622. 
grazing tests, 797. 

potash deflciency symptoms in, 350, 622. 
Narcissus — 

basal rot increased by use of .synthetic 
hormones and bases, 495. 
bulb fly, biology in Northwest, U.S.D.A. 
609. 

bulbs, tolerance to hot water-forinalin 
treatment, variations in, 74. 
lepldopterous pest of, biology, 654. 
mosaic virus. Insect transmission of, 495. 
Narcissus tasetta, virus disease affecting, 405. 
Naval stores — 

making, handling, and storing, warllme 
changes in, U.S.D.A. 723. 
military u.ses for, U.S.D.A. 723. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 723. 

Nebraska Station notes, 575. 

Nebraska Station report, 142. 

Nebraska University notes, 575. 
Neighborhoods, natural, white and Negro, 
representation in administrative agencies, 
Tenn. 124. 

Nemacides, tests of chemicals and hot water 
as, Ga.Coastal Plain 344. 

Nematode (s ) — see also Root knot nematode, 
and usual methods of control, 781. 
golden, of potatoes, U.S.D.A. 202. 
meadow, on citrus, 343. 
meadow, on tobacco, U.S.D.A. 203. 
new, from deer, 384. 
parasitic in sheep, identification of eggs, 
821. 

sheep, survival in pastures, 389. 


Nematodirus helvetianus, percentage inci- 
dence in cattle, 101. 

Neodiprion — 

lecontei, see Pine sawfly, rod-headed. 
sertifer control, 784. 
spp., development after hibernation In 
cocoon, effect of temperature, 229. 

Neohaematopinus sdurinus, parasite of squir- 
rel, 497. 

Ncolasioptcra on wheat, Ga. 664. 

Nervous system and vitamin A deficiency, 130. 

Neurospora — 

biochemical reactions in, genetic control, 
161. 

crassa, amlnobenzoicless mutant, genetic 
control of biochemical reactions, 180. 
tetrasperma, experimental induction of 
heritable and other alterations In, 25. 

New Mexico College notes, 143, 575, 869. 

New Mexico Station notes, 143, 575, 869. 

[New York] Cornell Station notes, 143, 429, 

New York State Station notes, 869. 

New York State Station report, 287. 

Newcastle disease virus, affinity to influenza 
virus group, 242. 

Xezara viridula, see Stlnkbug, southern green. 

Niacin — see also Nicotinic acid. 

and niacin amide, suggested use of lei ms, 
416. 

Nickel- 

absorption and excretion by man, 279. 
arsenate, determination in treated wood, 
154. 

chromate, determination In treated wood, 
154. 

Niaotiana — 

cytogenetical studies, 318. 

Olutinosa and its hybrid, morphological 
features, 318. 

haploids, cytogenetic studies, 466. 
rustica hybrid, incomplete soniatoplastic 
sterility in, 178. 

South American genetic groups and dis- 
tribution, 25. 

spp., and hybrids, alkaloids in, 289. 
lahacum, fruit setting and development, 
relation to growth hormones, 743. 

Nicotine — 

bentonite insecticides and copper fungi- 
cides, compatibility, 364. 
formation in plants grafted on tobacco, 

174. 

free, In arsenical and cryolite dust mix- 
tures, 600. 

growing tobacco as source of, U.S.D.A, 

45. 

in tobacco, determination, modification 
of Official method, 690. 
synthesis in excised tobacco roots, 744. 

Nicotinic acid — 

and related compounds, polarograpbic 
characterization, 732. 
deflciency, excretion of specific fluores- 
cent substances in urine in, 712. 
deflciency in dogs, 668. 
extraction and assay from animal and 
plant tissues, 783. 
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Nicotinic acid — Continued, 
in cereal products, 656. 
in cereal products, determination, nature 
of interfering chromogens, 437. 
in cereals, assay, 732. 
in chick nutrition, 669. 
in foods, distribution, 136. 
in honey of different localities, 551. 
in meat, 858. 
in prepared foods, 281. 
in wlieat and wheat products, 567. 
in wild rice, 867. 

increase in germinating seeds, 313. 
metabolism, 656. 
recommended terms for, 416. 
royal Jelly and btHJ bread as source, 82. 
small quantities, determination, 293. 
Nippostrongylm muris infection in albino rats, 
bio-assay of anthelmintics in, 824. 

"Nit Vila, increased irritability in, due to guani- 
dine, 606. 

Nitrate studies, Nebr. 15. 

Nitrate studies, as related to soil moisture, 
Oreg. 505. 

Nitrification — 

experiments, Tex. 15. 
in Bedford silt loam, effect of potassium 
chloride, 306. 

threshold pll value for, Ariz. 451. 
Nitrogen — 

determination, mlcro-KJeldahl, 290. 
distribution studies, 729. 
fixation — 

by Anabarna cylindrica, 312. 
by Azuiobacter associated with other 
bacteria, 305. 

by Azotobacter, effect of molyb- 
denum and vanadium, 19. 
in legumes and characters of root- 
nodule bacteria isolated from, 
176. 

in soils by legumes. Mo. 16. 
nonsymbiotic, effect of fertilizers 
and season, 166. 
studies, biochemical, 461. 
metabolism in plants, end products of, 
315. 

shortage for farm production and best 
use of available supply, Miss. 738. 
shortage, meeting by Increased winter 
legume production. Miss. 41. 
sources and rates, Miss. 300. 
supplies in wartime, Vt. 464. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers, acid-forming, neutral- 
ization. relation to nitrogen availability 
and soil bases, 306. 

Nodular worm disease of sheep, U.S.D.A. 628. 
Nodule bacteria — 

effect of mixing Ceresan-treated oats 
with Inoculated vetch seed, Oreg. 619. 
serological studies, 741. 

North Carolina Station report, 674. 

North Dakota — 

College notes, 869. 

Station notes, 429, 869. 

Station, publications of staff of, 720. 
Noaema apia in package bees, 668. 


Nosema disease, winter losses and queen 
supersedure due to, 664. 

Notocotylua atagnicolae n.sp., life history 
studies, 230. 

Nursery — 

inspection. Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
Inspection and quarantine, taxonomic 
problems in, 499. 
stock, balling, Oreg. 628. 
stock, in.spectlon, certification, and trans- 
portation, Ky. 331. 
stock, ornamental, diseases, Oreg. 641. 

Nuts — 

culture ill Mi8.sourl, Mo. 483. 
studies with, Tex. 47. 

Nutgrass, control, 626, Miss. 186, 476. 

Nutmeg culture, P.R. 628. 

Nutrient solutions, dilute, bacterial activity 
In, 26. 

Nutrients, application in form of sprays, 
N.Y. State 193. 

Nutrition — 

and food production in Great Britain, 
645. 

animal, aee Animal nutrition, 
contribution of amino acids to, 277. 
cooperative research in, 646. 
for national defense, 130, 410. 
foundation, grants for, 722. 
iiuman, blood plasma ascorbic acid tests 
in mass studies, Pa. 715. 
human, mass studios in, 131. 
human, relation to vitamins in food, 
Kans. 701. 

importance, in prenatal clinic, 410. 
important for older school children, Miss. 
276. 

of rural population in Tennessee, 132. 
of scliool children, improvement, 851. 
plant, ace Plant nutrition, 
relation to pregnancy and lactation, 131. 
relation to tooth decay, 666. 
study of Virginia, seasonal survey, Va. 
276. 

Nutritional — 

deficiencies in rats, pathologic aspect, 
418. 

status, evaluation, 410, 546. 

Oak- 

live, powdery mildew of, 780. 
of Central America, U.S.D.A. 201. 
red, growth, effect of leaf mold v. inor- 
ganic fertilizers, 67. 

stump sprouts, origin and development, 
relation to likelihood to decay, 639. 
white, acrons, germinating, respiration 
studies, 316. 

willow, acorns as source of vitamin A 
activity, 877, 803. 

Oat(B)— 

and oatmeal, composition and nutritive 
value, 407. 

and pea hay and silage, average acre 
yields ..nd • production costs, Alaska 
617. 

average acre yields and production costs, 

Alaska 617. 
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Oat (s)-*-Coiitinued. 

breeding, Ark. 755, Ga. 617, Ga.Coaatal 
Plain 326, Kans. 618, Mont. 018, Nebr. 
41, Okla. 766, Oreg. 619, Tex. 42, 
U.S.D.A. 616. 

composition, factors affecting, 21. 
crown rust resistance, breeding for, rela- 
tion to winter pasture usage. Ark. 768. 
culture tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 326, Miss. 

325, Mont. 619, Tex. 42. 
disease, American, found in western 
Anatolia, 771. 

disease resistance in, breeding for, Kans. 
640. 

disease-resistant and hardier, breeding, 
results, 484. 

downy mildew disease, 348. 
fertilization in Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, 
Miss. 41. 

fertilizer tests, Ga. 617, Ga.Coastal Plain 
325, Kans. 618, Tex. 42. 
for fattening steers, Okla. 797. 
for grain and winter pasture, variety 
tests, Tex. 42. 

gray speck production in purified sand 
cultures, 487. 

ground, quality on Massachusetts mar- 
kets, Mass. 708. 

Helminthosporium leaf spot in Arkansas, 
U.S.D.A. 343. 

hogging off, Ga.Coastal Plain 373. 
in dark and light, development of xylary 
elements in first Internode, 717. 
increased yields by lime and phospliate, 
N.C. 446. 

manganese deficiency disease, 168. 
nutrients in, effect of soil fertility, Ind. 
737. 

Pioneer and Wintok winter-resistant, 
U.S.D.A. 616. 

plant juice, ovulating factor In, 91. 
planting tests, Nebr. 41. 

Rangier, resistant to crown rust and 
smut, U.S.D.A. 616. 

resistant to cold and dise,ase for North 
Carolina farmers, N.C. 473. 
rolled, packaged in cardboard cartons, 
cause of infestation by confused flour 
moth, 782. 

seed, response to hormone treatment, 
N.Y.State 190. 

seeding, rates and dates, Miss. 41. 
smut(s) — 

heavy annual loss from, prevention, 

Miss. 63. 

resistance, breeding for. Mo. 41. 

seed treatment for, Mont. 641. 
stem rust, variation in reaction of An- 
thony variety to, 486. 
superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 

tests for high vitamin and high chloro- 
phyll foods and feeds, U.S.D.A. 617. 
utiliiatlon of absorbed phosphate by, 463. 
Uton, notes, Utah 620. 


Oat (8) — Con tin tied 
varieties, Mich. 766. 

variety tests, Ark. 766, OarCoastal Plain 
325, Kans. 618, Miss. 41, 186, 326, Mo. 
41, Mont. 618, Nebr. 41, Okla, 766. 
winter resistance in, breeding for, Ark. 
41. 

yield and mineral content, effect of 
minor element compounds, 456. 
yields, crop rotation v. superphosphate 
for, Ark. 766. 

yields, effect of seed treatments, Mo. 69. 

Oatgrnss — 

tall, for pasture and hay, seeding prac- 
tices and seeds, N.J. 187. 
tall meadow, sowing with alfalfa to keep 
out “cheat” grass, Oreg. 619. 

Oenothera, tetraploldy, in, colchicine induced, 
467. 

Oesophagostomum radiatum, percentage inci- 
dence In cattle, 101. 

Oestrogen (s) — 

administration to castrated male rats, 
effect on copulatory b(‘havior, 752. 
effect on young of injected lactatlng rats, 
40. 

source, chemical composition, and rich- 
ness, 40. 

Oestrogenic activity, variables affecting esti- 
mation, 183. 

Oostrone — 

conversion to oestrlol In vivo, 727. 
effect on lactogen In pituitary and blood 
of male rabbits, 763. 
treatment of mammary glands and teats 
of rabbits, effect, 470. 

Oestrous cycle — 

and reproduction of golden hamster, ac- 
tions of sex hormones on, 763. 
relation to oogenesis in mice, 614. 

Ohio Station notes, 429. 

Ohio Station report, 426. 

Oi!(8 ) — see also Pat(8) and specifto oils. 

/ bacteria attacking, 175. 
deposit observations, 74. 
extracted, column for stripping solvents 
from, 6. 

imported, replacing with modified do- 
mestic oils, U.S.D.A. 723. 
light petroleum, for codling moth, 869. 
mineral, carotenoid pigments produced 
from, 26. 

mineral, suitability as mosquito larvi- 
cides, tests for, 609. 
packing, for sardines, analyses, Me. 645. 
promoting oxidation of, 4^. 
seed, recovery from press cake, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

sprays and other dormant treatments 
containing oil, 220. 

sprays, performance, effect of tempera- 
ture and rainfall, N.Y.State 786. 
vegetable, U.S.D.A., 723. 

Oilseed meals, expanding uses of, U.S.D.A. 
723. 
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Oitlcica nut, curculionid pests of, 605. 
Oklahoma College notes, 429. 

Oklahoma Station notes, 288, 420. 

Oklahoma Station report, 867. 

Okra mosaic disease, nature of, 770. 
Oleomargarine and butter, comparative nutri- 
tional value, 701. 

Olesioampe pikonemae n.sp., description, 512. 
Olive (h) — 

aerial root system of, significance, 316. 

dehydration of, 860. 

experiments of 1040-41 season, 206. 

fruits, disease of, 403. 

nutritive deficiencies in, diagnosis, 403. 

tree, root system, 316. 

OUula spp., new and interesting from Mt. 
Shasta, 601. 

Omphalia flavida on coffee, 778. 

Onchocerca oervipedia in deer of northern 
Rocky Mountain region, 245. 

Onciderea cingulatua, see Twig girdler. 

Onion (s) — 

culture, Mont. 628. 
dehydration tests, 840. 
fertilizer tests, R.I. 326. 
fly, black, bionomics and morphology, 277. 
growth and yield, effects of partial de- 
foliation at transplanting time, 
U.S.D.A. 47. 
leaf blight, Tex. 60. 
maggot studies, Oreg. 665. 
neck rot prevention in cold storage, Tex. 
60. 

production in northern Indiana, eco- 
nomic aspects, Ind. 838. 
rotations for, R.I. 331. 
seed production, Idaho 333. 
seed stocks, tests, N.Y.Stnte 191. 
seedbed diseases, control, 401. 
seedlings, Ditylenehm dipaaci in, path- 
ogenesis, 647. 

tbrips on carnations in greenhouses, con- 
trol, Wash. 603. 
thrips studies, Tex. 73. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 331. 
virus disease in Portugal, 406. 
weed control in, [N.Y.] Cornell 333. 
Oogenesis, relation to oestrous cycle in mice, 
614. 

Ooapora lactic — 

cultures, growth, effect of acidity and 
temperature, 01. 
growth rate, 96. 

Ophthalmia — 

contagious, of sheep, 628. 
in blue fox pups, Alaska 662. 
periodic, of horses, U.S.D.A. 97. 
periodic, studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
Orange(s) — 

composition and time of maturity, ef- 
fect of fertilizer practices, 198. 
composition, relation to K deficiency, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 

effect of growth substances on solids and 
acid contents, 190. 


Orange ( s ) — Conti nued. 

Florida, carotenoid pigments in Juice, 
197. 

Juice, canned, flavor deterioration in, 
prevention, 207. 

Juice concentrate, improved, 297. 

Juice, packaged, causes of darkening, 441. 
leprosis, 358. 

marmalade of high vitamin C content, 
Improved, 156. 

Pineapple, preharvest sprays for reduc- 
ing dropping, timing, 100. 
tortrlx control, 224. 

trees, adjustment of yields in, fertilizer 
experiment, 636. 

trees, young, bearing, growing In solu- 
tion cultures, weekly nitrate absorp- 
tion, 108. 

Orcein, standardization, progress in, 607. 

Orchardts) — see also Frult(8), AppleCs), 
Peach (es), etc. 

Atchison exi^rimental, Kans. 194. 
border trees, relative yields, 632. 
cover sites, relation to low-temperature 
Injuries, Pa. 628. 

diseases, dormant spr.ays for, Miss. 479. 
fertility problem in wartime. Pa. 334. 
fertilizers, need of wise use in wartime, 
Pa. 628. 

grass for pasture and hay, seeding prac- 
tices and seeds, N.J. 187. 
home, need for pruning, fertilization, 
and spraying. Miss. 479. 
in eastern Nebraska, supplemental wa- 
ter for, Nebr. 47. 

Insects of Pacific Northwest, control, 
U.S.D.A. 784. 

mites and mealybug problem, 230. 
on sandy soils, legume program, Mich. 
766. 

site and mulch treatment, relation to 
winter injury, Kans. 628. 
soil(s) — 

management, Nebr. 47. 

movement of potassium fertilizer in, 
Ohio 381. 

porosity, effect on root behavior, 
Mich. 596. 

under sod, mulch, and cultivation,, 
aggregation of, 696. 
sources of N for. Pa. 628. 
work, careful planning to alleviate la- 
bor shortage, Colo. 766. 

Orchid- 

fruits, correlation of growth with inter- 
nal development, 33. 
seeds, sterilization, aerosol-hypochlorite 
technic, 406. 
soft rot, cause, 649. 

Orohopeaa wickhami, parasite of SQUirrel, 
497. 

Oregon Station report, 720. 

Organic acids, ether soluble, role in salt ab- 
sorption by plants, 462. 
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Organic matter — 

and montmorillonite, Interaction be- 
tween, 455. 

changes in during decomposition of com- 
post heaps, 697. 

effect on properties of Berks silt loam, 
185. 

in soil, effect of texture of erosion mate- 
rial, N.Y.State 160. 

incorporated, and organic mulches, effect 
on erosion and soil structure, 186. 
incorporated, v. mulches, effect on soil 
and moisture conservation, 186. 
need of Paulding County soils for, Ohio 

sot. 

of soil, fractionation, relation to qual- 
ity, 607. 

of soil, studies, 186, Nebr. 16. 

OriU8 insidioaus, predator on cotton insects, 
72, 

Ornamental plants, shrubs, and trees, sec 
Plantts), Shrubs, and Tree(s). 
Omithodoros — 

hertnsi, biology, 796. 
moubata, relative toxicity of rotenone 
and pyrethrum to, 664. 
moubata, toxicity of pyrethrum to, 654. 
ticks, medium for transportation of dis- 
ease agents, 664. 

Orobanche ludoviciana, new hosls of, 347. 
Orthophosphoric acid as cheese solvent, 674. 
Oryzaephilua surinamensia, see Grain beetle, 
saw-toothed. 

Oatertagia oatertagU percentage incidence in 
cattle, 101. 

Otiobiua megnini, notes, Mont. 652, 655. 
Ova, tubal, transportation of, 184. 

Ovarian cycle of heifers during summer in 
Union of South Africa, 323. 

Oviduct and egg transport in albino rat, 762. 
Ovulating factor in rabbit, frozen plant Juice 
as source, 752. 

Ovulation — 

and reproduction in pigeons, effect of se- 
ries of steroids on, 752. 
in fowl, hormone-induced, 751, 

Owlet moths taken at light traps in Kansas 
and Nebraska, U.S.D.A. 659. 

Oxygen, dissolved, recordings with dropping 
mercury electrode, 6. 

Oxytocin, effect on milk and butterfat secre- 
tion, 809. 

Oysters, canned, production of staphylococcus 
enterotoxin in, 409. 

Pails, electrically heated. Pa. 688. 

, Paint poisoning in cattle, U.S.D.A. 97. 

Pales weevil injury to white pine plantings 
in New England, Conn. [New Haven] 499, 
Palms of genus Cocoa — 

in dry regions of Bahia, Brazil, impor- 
tance, 740. 

with descriptions of two new species, 
740. 

Panioum bennettenae n.sp. from North Caro- 
lina, 311. 


Pantomorus — 

leuooloma, ace White-fringed beetle(s). 
n.spp. 367. 

Pantothenate, effect on appetite and growth 
of rat, 658. 

Pantothenic acid — 

and microbiological approach to vitamin 
study. 705. 

in honey of different localities, 661. 
in human nutrition, 705. 
in wheat and wheat products, 557. 
in wild rice, 857. 

microbiological assay for, growth stimu- 
lants in, 734. 

rcqniroinent, relation to age in rat, 712. 
royal jelly and l)ee bread as soura', 82. 
urinary excretion, 416. 

P.Miitry insects, N..T. 73. 

1‘apuyas, mature green, infestation by Medi- 
terranean fruitfly, 794. 

Paper — 

and paperboard products, number of bac- 
teria In, effect of mill operations, 443. 
for packaging perishable foods, imblic 
health compliance, 12. 
research, N.Y.State 149. 

PaphiopQdilum fruits, intermittent growth, 
33. 

Paralysis, fowl — 

and other forms of avion leucosis com- 
plex, U.S.D.A. 98. 

control by selection and enlling, l*a. 676. 
control, role of breeding in, N..I. 750. 
effect on growth rate of Rhode Island 
Reds, Mo. 84. 
studies, Ivans. 676, Mo. 99. 

Paralysis, Infectious bulbar virus, infection 
of chick embryo with, 387. 

Parasites — 

animal, notes, 502. 

hyinenoptcrous, technic for routine ex- 
aminations of, 511. 

requirements for more than hosts, 500. 
studies. Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
Parasitology, clinical, textbook, 523. 
Paratetranychua — 

vitri, ace Red mite, citrus. 
piloaua, aee Bed mite, European. 
viridia on pecan, 783. 

Parathereaia diatraeae, receipt of shii)menls, 
liberations and shipment to Cubji, P.R. 655. 
Parathyroid glands, vitamin D, and calcium 
metabolism, 91. 

Paratrioza oockerelU, aee Potato psyllld. 

I’ara typhoid — 

in turkey poults and chicks, Oreg. 670. 
in turkeys, sanitation Important in con- 
trol, N.C. 532. 

Paris green, automatic distribution, 657. 
Parlatoria chinenaia in St. Louis, status, 490. 
Parsnips, fertilizer tests, R.I. 326. 
l*arthenocarpy, natural and artificial, 317. 
Partridge (s) — 

chukar, Increasing egg production of, 

Mo. 72. 
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Partridge ( s ) — Conti nued. 

Hungarian, endoparasites of digestive 
and respiratory tracts, 498. 

Paapalum — 

notatum scab In Florida, U.S.D.A, 58. 
species, flowering habits, 022. 

Passion fruit brown spot, 215. 

Pasteurella — 

localized in central nervous system of 
sheep, 102. 

nonhemolytic, serological types In, 815. 
ftcpiica^ infection of bovine udder, 820. 

Pasteurization — see also Milk. 

laboratory, for solving milk problems, 
673. 

relation to thermodiirlc bacteria, 520. 
short'time high-temperature, 520. 

Pasture (8 ) — see aUo Grass (es). Grassland, 
and Meadows. 

adjustments in wartime, 514. 
areas, soil tests on, Ga. 695. 
bluegrass, grazing systems with beef 
cattle. Mo. 84. 

cereal, comparative palatability, 9.3. 
cost of seeding and yields, Mo. 110. 
dairy cattle, improving, 90. 
demonstrations, cooperative, stressing of 
better soil fertility in, N.C. 473. 
economy of, Utah 020. 
effect of N fertilization on seasonal dis- 
tribution of yields and on N recovery 
in herbage, 757. 

ergot cpiphytotic in, U.S.D.A. 203. 
e.stabli.shment, Ga.Coastal Plain 473. 
fertilization. Mo. 41, Okla. 750. 
fertilizer tests, Ga. 617, Miss. 180, 326, 
Mont. 619, Tex. 42. 

Florida, annual lespedeza for, Fla. 329. 
for developing pullets and for laying 
hens, 377. 

grasses, see Grass (es). 

• herbage, effect of phosphatic fertilizers 
on, 185, Va. 327. 

herbage on soil types, composition and 
yield, effect of lime and fertilizers, 185. 
improvement, 797, U.S.D.A. 617. 
improvement, proii table, N.C. 473. 
improvement, value of lime and P in, N.C. 
473. 

in limestone area, provision and utili- 
zation, Ind. 837. 

irrigated, seed mixtures for, Mont. 619. 
irrigation tests, Okla. 766. 
merits of white clover strains for, Ohio 
326. 

mixtures, botanical composition, effect of 
clipping V. grazing treatments, 767. 
mixtures, revegetation study, Okla. 766. 
on alkali land, Utah 620. 
permanent. Mo. 16. 
permanent, improvement, Nebr. 41. 
permanent, seeding. Mo. 767. 
permanent, year-round program for 
establishment. Miss. 326. 
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Pasture (8 ) — Continued. 

plants, composition, effect of soils and 
fertilizers, 20. 

preparing brush land for, Miss. 253. 
returns, increasing, phosphorus and lime 
for. Miss. 739. 

seeds, management, and fertilizers for, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 372. 
soil nutrients and pH of, effect of sur- 
face-applied phosphate and limestone, 
185. 

studios, Miss. 186, Mo. 41. 
studies at Morgan Horse Farm, U.S.D.A. 
800. 

studies, proposed modification of fluori- 
motric estimation of riboflavin, 691. 
supplementary, W.Va. 473. 
systems, all-season, development, Ohio 
326. 

tests and grain feeding for dairy cattle, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 380. 
typical plains, composition, grazing 
value, and changes of herbage, 614. 
vitamin A content, increasing with lime- 
stone and phosphate, N.C. 620. 
yields, effect of phosphates. Miss. 186. 

Pen(s) — 
aphid — 

control, Oreg. 655. 

control program, concentrated 
sprays in, 503. 

control, rotenone-nicotlne dusts for, 
782. 

injury to peas, effect of tempera- 
tures, 782. 

on fall-sown legumes, time of seed- 
ing for control, 76. 

Austrian Winter, diseases, Ga. 640. 
Austrian Winter, fertilizer tests, Ga. 
617. 

cannery, fertilizer analyses and place-' 
ment, statistical studies, 192. 
canning, maturity, effect of Inoculation, 
630. 

canning, soil requirements, N.Y.State 
191. 

canning, studies, Alaska 630. 
canning, value of Spergon as seed pro- 
tectant, 355. 

effect of calcium and nitrogen, 630. xX* 
effect of fertilizer placement, Va.Tmck 
332. 

frozen, determination of maturity, 151. 
Fusarium wilt resistance, factors affect- 
ing, 212. 

growth stimulation by fungicidal seed 
protectant, 212. 

inoculation v, nitrogen fertilizers, N.Y.^ 
State 191. 

meal, Alaska, protein value for chickens, 
Wash. 517. 

plants, growth, effect of seed treatment, 
N.Y.State 203. 

root rot, fungi associated with, distri- 
bution and importance, N.Y.State 66. 
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Pea (a) — Continued. 

8^ and canning, irrigation of, Mont. 
888 . 

aeed-borne micro-organisms, N.Y.State 
203. 

seed protectants, effect on nodule bac- 
teria, N.Y.State 203. 
seed, response to hormone treatment, 
N.Y.State 190. 

seed treatment, Miss. 354, Tex. 50. 
tests, 6a. 627. 

thiamin determination in, 438. 
thiamin in, effect of sodium bicarbonate, 
858. 

unusual injury by tbrips, 72. 
varieties^ new, comparison, N Y.State 
764. 

varieties, new, for canning and freezing, 
testing, N.Y.State 191. 
variety tests, Ga. 627, Ga.Coastal Plain 
331. 

weevil studies, Mont. 655, Oreg 655. 
Peach (es)— 

and citrus, comparative transpiration 
rates, 338. 
aphid, green — 

breeding hosts of, 499. 

Internal parasite of, bionomics, 371 
bacterial canker, 214. 
blight and leaf curl control, effect of 
added materials to bordeaux mixture, 
CaUf. 402. 

borer, western, control, 80. 
cankers, cause and control, N.Y.State 
203. 

carotene in. Ark. 845. 
crop, Illinois, marketing, 111. 403. 
culture in Missouri, Mo. 767. 
culture tests, sods and clean culture. 
627. 

diseases in Colombia, control, 491. 

Eiberta, on Lovell and Slialil roots, vege- 
tative responses, 634. 
fertilizer tests, Ga. 627, N.Y.State 193. 
flower parts, initiation of, 338. 
fruits, chemical changes in developing, 
N.Y.State 194. 

fruits, developing, diameter and weight, 
relation, 339. 

fruits, thinning, Ark. 762. 

Halehaven, development, effect of ni- 
trate of soda, 111. 338. 
insects. La. 362. 

Juice, preparation and processing, 156. 
leaves, phospate content, 631. 
mosaic, 843. 

moth, oriental, studies, 217. 
orchards — 

border trees, relative yields, 632. 

cover crops for, Ga. 627. 

root knot and cover crops in, Qa. 

Coastal Plain 344. 
soil management, R.I. 381. 
pita, Eiberta, methods of handling for 
nursery germination, 195. 
preparing for frozen food lockers, 700 


Peach (es)— Continued. 

preservation with siilfurous acid, Ga. 
700. 

root development, effect of pruning, Ga. 
627. 

root diseases, control, 484. 
roots, growth and distribution, Ga. 627. 
' rootstocks, Shalil, nematode-resistant, 
N.C. 476. 

scab and brown rot, spraying for, Tex. 
60. 

soil management study in Kentucky, 52. 
suininer spray program for, N.Y.State 
203. 

suture spot of unknown cause, 777. 
lime Interval between full bloom and 
fruit maturity, 334. 

trees, ethylene dichlorlde unsafe on. Pa. 
652. 

trees, pruning, Ark. 762. 
trees, root distribution, effect of prun- 
ing, 634. 

trees, root knot resistant, Ga.Coa8tal 
Plain .344. 

twig blight, epidemic proportions in 
unspraycd orchards, 492. 
twigs, nature of and relation to gum- 
mosls, 648. 

unsulfurod, drying experiments, 296 
use of preharvest chemicals on, Ga. 827. 
varieties — 

canning quality, Ark. 46 

for New York State, N.Y.State 767. 

new, 190 

new, development, U.S D.A. 627. 
new, in Delta, Miss. 52. 
relative acidity and tannin content, 
634, 635. 

tests, Ga., 627, Ga Coastal Plain 
331, Miss. 191 

virus disease studies, developments in, 
357. 

vitamins in, 627. 
wart, a virus disease, 648. 
wartime marketing problems of. Ark. 
841. 

wavy-leaf character in, inheritance, 318. 
X disease — 

control by killing chokecherry, 215 
N.Y.State 215. 
summary, 215. 
western, 357. 

IVachtree borer — 

control. Miss. 369, N.C. 476. 
control in New York State, 363. 
control, insecticides for, N.Y.State 785. 
control, new materials for, Ohio 362. 
effect on trees of ethylene dichlorlde 
emulsion treatment for, 782. 

Peafowl, sex inversion In, 323, 

Peanut (s) — 

and cotton in rotation, need of more K 
for, U.S.D.A. 617. 

and milk proteins in diet of rat, com- 
parison, Ga. 699. 
as feed for pigs, Ga. 666. 
as soil-depleting crop, N.C. 473. 
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Pea,nut(B) — Continued. 

breedinsT, Ga. 617, Ga.Coastal Plain 826, 
Tex. 42. 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
826. 

diseases, studies, Tex. 69, U.S.D.A. 640. 
effect of handling in field on quality of 
nuts and oil, Ga. 670. 
emergence improvement by seed treat- 
ment, N.C. 485. 

/ fertility indices for, comparison. 186. 
fertilizer tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 325, 
Tex. 42. 

^ flour for human consumption, 009. 
hogging off, Ga.Coastal Plain, 373. 
leaf spot, control, Ga.Coastal Plain 325. 
leaf spot, fungicidal dusts for, 484, Ga. 
640, N.C. 486. 

need of increased production and yleld.s, 
Miss. 765. 

nutrient absorption by, time and rate, 
186. 

nutrient deficiency symptoms in, N.C. 
473. 

on vine and sweetpotato meal as milk- 
producing feed for dairy cattle, Ga. 
671. 

or peanut butter in human diet to im- 
prove protein value and vitamin B 
complex in, Ga. 090. 

production on Coastal Plain, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 188. 
proteins, Ga. 579. 

proteins, threonine, serine, cystine, and 
methionine in, 580. 
response to lime and K, N.C. 473. 
root, stem, and fruit decay associated 
with fungi, N.C. 485. 
seed treatment, 484, Ga. 640. 
spacing tests, Ark. 765. 
utilization, Ga. 679. 

varieties and strains, yield differences, 
N.C. 473. 

varieties, large and small-seeded, yield 
and shelling properties, 180. 
variety tests. Ark. 765, Ga. 617, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 326. 
wartime production, seed treatment as 
aid in, 209. 

yield increase due to early planting and 
seed inoculation, N.C. 473. 

Pear(s) — 

Bartlett, preharvest drop, sprays for 
control, 338. 

Bartlett, softening and soluble solids in, 
effect of soil moisture, 634. 
cull dried, feeding value for hogs, Oreg. 
666 . 

fire blight in Flori<Ja, U.S.D.A. 68. 
fruit setting and progeny fertility in, 
Vt. 476. 

Juice, preparation and processing, 166. 
leaf spot control, spraying for, Mo. 59. 
orchards, border trees, relative yields, 
632. 

pollination, Oreg. 628. 


Pear(8) — Continued. 

pollination, position on cluster, and set, 
interrelation, Vt. 62. 
production under differential soil mois- 
ture treatments, relation to pruning, 
Oreg. 628. 

psylla control, dinitro insecticides and 
oil sprays for, N.Y. State 785. 
residue, dried, for pig feeding, 376. 
sc;ib and storage rot, control, Oreg. 641. 
thrips in prune orchards, control, 74. 
time Interval between full bloom and 
fruit maturity, 334. 
trees, boron deficiency in, 492. 
variety testa, Ga.Coastal Plain 331, Miss. 
191. 

virus stoney pit disease, Oreg. 641. 

Peats in New Jersey, nature and properties, 
597. 

Pecan (s) — 

fertilizer and cultural needs, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 331. 

growth, yield, and quality, effect of fer- 
tilizer and time of application, 64. 
insects in middle Georgia, 363. 
new. Cape Pear, development, N.C. 476. 
nut casebearer studies, Tex. 73. 
rosette, soil applications of zinc sulfate 
for control, 778. 
trees, delayed foliation, 636. 
trees treated with Indolebutyric acid at 
transplanting, root and shoot produc- 
tion by, 627. 

trees, zinc sulfate treatment, improved 
method and duration of effect, 778. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 331. 

Pectin (s) — 

and pectlc enzymes, chemistry of, N.Y. 
State 272. 

decomposition by intestinal bacteria, 669. 
regulating methoxyl in methods, 432. 
uses in wartime, N.Y. State 735. 

Pectinophora gosaypiella, see Boll worm, pink. 

Pellagra, story of treatment with nicotinic 
acid, 706. 

Penicillin — 

activity in vitro, 388. 
chemotherapeutic activity, 388. 
extratlon from Penicillium notatum, 388. 
mechanism of action, 388. 
new antiseptic agent from corn sugar, 
U.S.D.A. 723. 

nitrogenous character, 172. 

Penicillium — 

olavifnrme, antibacterial substance pro- 
duced by, 600. 

notatum, cultural characteristics, rela- 
tion to production of antibacterial sub- 
stance, 460. 

roQUeforti, growth and enzyme activity, 
Minn. 622. 

spp.f production of bacteriostatic sub- 
stances by, 601. 

Pennsylvania College notes, 143. 

Pennsylvania Station notes, 143. 

Pennsylvania Station report, 720. 
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“Penny-a-plg*' program, 618. 

Pentatomids, parasites, receipt of sliipments 
of, P.R. 656. 

Pentilia castanea, control of scale Insects by, 
P.R. 655. 

Peony root knot, failure of hot-water treat- 
ment, Ohio 844. 

Pepper (s) — 

black, culture, P.R. 628. i 

composition of artificially produced 
parfbenocarpic and normal fruits, 764. 
dehydrator for, Colo. 849. 
diseases, virus, 209. 

growth and yield, effects of partial de* 
foliation at transplanting time, 
U.S.D.A. 47. 

maggot, studies, Ga. G65. 

Perfection plmiento, time of flower pri- 
mordia differentiation, effect of photo- 
period, 477. 

plmiento, transplanting solutions for. 
Ga. 627. 

pungency in, chemical test, Mich. 030. 
seed stocks, tests, N.Y.State 191. 
weevil in California, control, 79. 
weevil studies, XJ.S.D.A. 868. 

Peppermint oil, determination of melhcl in. 

acetyl chloride as reagent, 731. 

Perllla production tests, Kans. 618. 
Periplaneta ^ americana, see Cockroach, 
American. 

Permeability — 

of soll.s to water, Nebr. 15. 
salt accumulation, and metabolism in 
plants, interrelalioihs, ,814. 

Peromysma, aberrent ratio in, 469. 
Peronospora — 

genus in the Punjab, 204. 
on soybean in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 203. 
parasitica, oospore production In cab- 
bage seedlings by, 484. 
tabacina, cause of tobacco downy mildew, 
774. 

Ferosis — 

In chicks, prevention by factors other 
than manganese, 377. 
in turkey poults and choline in diet of, 
807, 826. 

in turkey poults, development and pre- 
vention, 237. 
prevention by biotin, 669. 

Persimmon leaves and fruit, ascorbic acid in, 
313, 861. 

Pest control, use of toxic polynltro deriva- 
tives in, 654. 

Pest survey and insect control, Okla, 783. 
Petroleum oils as insecticides, developments 
in use, 368. 

Petunia awillaris, colchicine stimulation of 
seed germination, 28. j 

PheasantCs) — 

Chinese, nesting in Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, 361. 

pH of digestive tracts of, 286. 
ringed-neck, Hewamita sp. from, 686. 


Phenaooccus — 

aceris control by dormant sprays, 223. 
spp. of northeastern America, 223. 
Phenol (s) — 

disinfectants, synthetic, 243. 
in meat and fat, estimation, 589. 
Phenothiazlne — 

as anthelmintic for sheep, 246. 

• colorimetric determination, 731. 
effect on blood of fowl, 250. 
effect on hemoglobin In fowls, Kans. 676. 
feeding to iioultry in various amounts, 
effects, 260. 

! Phenylalanine, metabolism, role of ascoi blc 
i acid in, 419. 

Phenylthiocarbamide, Ingestion, graying of 
hair produced by, 412. 

Phialophora malorum and Sporotrichum ma- 
lorum, relation, 492. 

Phomopsis — 

cincrascens on fig branches In Brazil, 
493. 

occulta and P. juniperovora, taxonomy, 
distribution, and pathology, 779. 
Phormia regina — 

as transmitter of Endamocha histolytica, 
.870. 

seasonal distribution, 81. 

Phosphate (s) — 

amperometric determination with uranyl 
acetate, 290. 

and lime for pasture. Miss. 739. 
comparison, Tex. 590. 
deficiency in Idaho soils, determination 
by Azotohacter plaque tost, 160. 
determination of sodium in presence of, 
686 . 

experiments, Ark. 1.^, Miss. 159. 
fertilizers, field experiments with, R.I. 
167. 

fixation in soils, 22, 1G7. 
reserves of Utah, revised estimate, Utah 
455. 

waste pond, compareil with rock phos- 
phate and Biiperphosplmto as fertili- 
zer, 456. 

Phospholipids — 

in dairy products, 7. 
oxidation In presence of ascorbic acid 
and carcinogenic chemicals, 684. 
Phosphoric acid — 

contents of sewage sludges, N.J. 7.88. 
in soil extracts, determination, 150. 
Phosphorus — 

absorption from rock phosphate, effect 
on composition and dry weight of 
corn, 21. 

analysis of plant material, 291. 
and lime as primary soil needs. Pa. 506. 
compounds, organic, dcphosphorylation 
by soil catalysts, 698. 
deficiency, preventing normal succession 
on areas of Bull Run l(lountain in 
Virginia, 311. 

dietary absorption by rat, effect of alumi- 
num, 854. 
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Phosphorus — Continued. 

economy in animal organism, 705. 
in expressed vegetable Juice, 550. 
inorganic, concentration in whole blood 
of dairy cattle, 94. 

organic, availability to plants and dc- 
phosphorylation, 314. 
radioactive, use in translocation studies, 
744. 

Photohaoterium spp., studies, 457. 
Photomicrograph, still and movie, technic for 
obtaining accurate exposure times, 782. 
I’hotoperiodlsm — see also Day length. 

accompanying autotetraploidy, 34. 
Photosynthesis — 

in forest trees, Vt. 483. 
mechanism, from study of green plant, 
25. 

of algae and other aquatic plants, 316. 
(ipantum efficiency, 316. 
rates in fruit trees, relation to leaf 
structure, Kans. 628. 
studies, using radioactive and stable Iso* 
topes of C, II, and O, 456. 

PhycomycGS hlakcsleeanus — 

growth, relation to pyrimidine analog of 
thiamin, 313. 

Interaction with thiamin, 602. 
spores, dormancy and growth substances, 
770. 

Phycomyves pattern, 480. 

Phyllocoptea — 

destructor, status, 781. 
oleivorus, see Citrus rust mite. 
Phyllophaga — 

beetles, descriptions, new genera and 
subgenera, 227. 

lanceolata on wheat, Kans. 666. 
spp., life history, 367. 

Phyllosticta — 

ffrandimaculans, notes, 777. 
solitaria, notes, Okla. 356. 
spp., new and interesting from Mt. 
Shasta, 601. 

Phyllotrcta vittata dlscedens — 

cube and nicotine in control of, 783. 
studies, Tex. 73. 

Pliylogcny and taxonomy, 460. 

Phymata pennsylvanica americana, economic 
status, appraisal, 76. 

Phymatotrichum omnivorutn sclerotia elimi- 
nation from soil, antibiosis in, 61. 
Physaloepora miyaheana on willow, 497. 
Physous varicornis, effect of dormant sprays 
on, 610. 

Physiology, annual review, 409. 

Phytomonas — 

fasciena, inoculation of strawberry plants 
with, 216. 

medicaginia phaaeolicola, variation in 
strains, Nebr. 59. 

michiganenaia on tomato, control, 356. 
mora-prunorum, notes, 214. 
poinaettiae n.sp. description, 496. 
spp., recommended change to genus 
Oorynehacterium, 204. 


Phytomonas — Continued. 

atewartii, mutation by X-ray irradiation, 
318. 

81 /ringae, cause of Hibiscus leaf spot, 649. 
Phytophaga destructor, see Hessian fly. 
Phytophthora — 

camUvora on chestnut, 216. 

capaici rot on tomato, control, Colo. 776. 

cinnamomi — 

growth, relation to pyrimidine 
analog of thiamin, 313. 
interaction with thiamin, 602. 
on avocado, Calif. 494. 
crown and root rot of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, 779. 

genus, morphologic and physiologic 
studies, Mo. 59. 

infeatans — see also Potato blight, late, 
destructive on tomatoes, U.S.D.A. 
640. 

on weed Siolanum sarachoidea, 
U.S.D.A. 640. 

root rot of citrus, cause of decline in 
New South Wales, 648. 
spp. from dead roots of orange and 
lemon, Calif. 495. 
spp. on citrus, 494. 

Pichia on dates, 358. 

Pickle (8)— 

from different areas, vitamin A and C 
in, 295. 

products, pasteurization, 156, 295. 
spicing, factors affecting, 296. 

Pickle worm control, 654, 791, N.C. 600. 
Pickling, Department of Agriculture work 
on, 295. 

Pig(8 ) — see also Sows and Swine. 

and corn supplies and prices, control, 
U.S.D.A. 111. 

artificial vagina for, Mo. 34. 
at market maturity, growth rates, 
weights, and scores for, relation, 513. 
at weaning, grains and protein supple- 
ments for. Mo. 84. 
attempts to modify sex ratio in, 610. 
bleeding disease, studies, 319. 
blood coagulation, defect in mechanism, 
323. 

blood picture of, 323. 
breeding, management, and Judging, 230. 
brooder, electric, description, Utah 692. 
brooder, lamp-type electric, Oreg. 692. 
brooders, Nebr. 105. 
calcium requirements, Kans. 666. 
cottonseed meal in large quantities for. 
Miss. 86. 

crossing three breeds, Ohio 318. 
development, effect of sex, 610. 
diseases, U.S.D.A. 390. 
diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 98. 
endogenous nitrogen metabolism, 375. 
fattening — 

at various growth stages, effect of 
season, 375. 

concrete wallows for, Tex. 85. 
corn supplements for, N.C. 514. 
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l*lg(s)-^Continued. 

fftttenlng—contlnued. 

fish meal for, Ohio $7. 

Sudan grass and oats pasture for, 
Tex. 85. 
feeding — 

cacao byproducts, 376. 
carotene products to, results, 234. 
cottonseed meal with charcoal and 
minerals, Miss. 231. 
experiments, 86. 

experiments with dried Clostridium 
residue, 376. 

experiments with dried pear residue, 
376. 

finishing, rations for, Miss. 231. 
goiter In, prevention with iodized salt, 
Mont. 676. 

ground soybean hay for, U.S.D.A. 66r». 
growth rates at different ages, genetic 
and environmental correlations, 610. 
helminth parasites of in Queensland, 529. 
inbred line, development from crossbred 
foundation, 610. 

inbred lines, experimental design for 
testing, 611 . 

inbreeding and improvement, Mo. 34. 
inheritance In, study by breed colors and 
morphological conditions, Mo. 34. 
length of feeding period, economic analy- 
sis, 893. 

low agglutination reactions in unbred 
virgin gilts. Mo. 00. 

market, protcin-mlnoral-vltamin supple- 
ments to barley rations, 668. 
measures of growth rate for use in se- 
lection, 516. 

nicotinic acid for. Mo. 84. 
nutrition, vitamin Bo in, 516. 
nutritional inadequacy of beet molassis 
rations, Utah 516. 

oat and pea pasture with and without 
grain for, Alaska 666. 
on peanut ration, deficiency symptoms 
in, Fla. 87. 

on rape pasture, soybean meal for. Pa. 

666 . 

on Sudan grass pasture, fattening, sup- 
plements for, Nebr. 84. 
parasites of and treatment for removal, 
U.S.D.A. 676. 

pasturing annual crops with, Mont. 019. 
photosensitization produced by pheno- 
thiazine, 245. 

Poland China, variance of 180-dny 
weights, factors affecting, 182. 
potassium requirements in feed, Ga. 666. 
raising in Arizona, Ariz. 668. 
raising, self-feeder and movable auto- 
matic watcrer as labor savers in, Colo. 
834. 

rations, proteins in, U.S.D.A. 666. 
runt, gains on special rations. Mo. 84. 
salt tolerance and salt poisoning, U.S. 
D.A. 08. 


Pig(s)— Contln\*.vi. 

sensory neuron degeneration in, control, 
709. 

skim milk in rations. Ark. 88. 
skim milk, whey, and pasture for, Ark. 

797. 

sorghum grains for, N' I'T. 84. 
soybean feeding methods, 797. 
suckling, early infections with helminth 
parasites, 384. 

suckling, management, Qa-Coastal Plain 
373. 

sugar beet molasses for, Utah 668. 
supplements to corn and tankage for, 
Pa. 666. 

transportation types, average rates 
charged for, Ohio 394. 
vitamin A and carotene requirements, 

798. 

vitamin A requirements, Tex. 85. 
vitamin requirements, 514. 

Wessex Saddleback, color variation In, 
relation to conformation and useful- 
ness, 319. 

wheat as feed for, Utah 667. 

IMgeon fly, U.S.D.A. 98. 

Pigeon (s) — 

directed mutation In, possible case of, 
749. 

Immunogenetlc studies of species, 37. 
pH of digestive tracts of, 236. 
vitamin requirements. Mo. 84. 

Pigments, pure, distribution between im- 
miscible solvents, 436. 

Pikonema — 

sawflies, new Olesicampe parasite of, 611. 
spp., development after hibernation in 
cocoon, effect of temperature, 229. 

Pilchard meal — 

and soybean meal mixture, gross values, 
236. 

feeding value, effect of beat and moisture, 
374. 

Pillbugs, control, 501. 

Pimlentos, see Pepper (s). 

Pine(s ) — see also White pine, 
beetle, mountain — 

native predators, biology, 367. 
predators, laboratory propagation 
of, 791. 

beetle, western, control through tree 
selection, 659. 

blister rust, see White pine blister rust, 
direct seeding, effects of stratification, 
200 . 

eastern, canker of, associated with Afro- 
pellis tingens, 780. 
fused needle disease, 496. 
gall-forming Peridermium on, experi- 
mental autoecism and other studies, 
71. 

in east-central Alabama, natural repro- 
duction, Ala. 768. 

Jack, red-stained ties under service con- 
ditions, decay in, 216. 
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Pine (■)— Continued. | Pituitary (les)— Continued. 

Jack, eeedlingi, effect of thiamin and Interstltial-ceU-stimulating hormone— 
niacin on growth, 488. biological propertlee, 89. 

loblolly, buttressed trunks, effect of an- standardization methods. 89. 


nual spring fires, 639. 
loblolly, management in pine-hardwood 
region, 66. 

loblolly, yield of even-aged stands in 
Louisiana, 200. 

lodgppole, interception of rainfall by, 
445. 

lodgcpole, stands, effect of cutting on 
rainfall interception, 639. 
longlcaf, sites, variations in fire danger 
factors, 202. 

of Aikansas, dendrochronology, 201. 
plantations in Piedmont section of door 
gia, ice damage to, 343. 
ponderosa, region of Pacific slope, tire 
as ecological and silvicultural factoi 
in, 639. 

red. saplings, height related to density 
200 . 

sapwood, Trtchoderma lignorum in, effect, 
216. 

sawfly control, 784. 
sawfly, red-headed, mortality of young 
pines defoliated by, 229. 
sawfly, red-headed, on seedling pines, 664 
Scotch, disease due to Diplodia pinea, 
651. 

Scotch, planting stocks, tests, N.Y.State 

200 . 

Si'edllngs, growth in water culture, effects 
of boron concentrations, 496. 
slush, studies with, Tox. 47. 
small crowned ponderosa, value in re- 
serve stands, 342. 

Virginia, cankered, undcscribed Atro- 
pellis on, 359. 

Pinu8 species, differentiation by colorimetric 
tests of their pitch, 638. 

Pipe discharges, measuring, use of current 
meters in, Colo. 829. 

Piricularia oi'pzae, notes, Ark. 769. 

Pistol cast bearer control. Pa. 652. 

Pituitary (les) — 
anterior — 

extracts, effect on poultry, 321. 

hormones, extraction and separa- 
tion, Mo. 34. 

of cattle and female rabbits, pro- 
lactin in, 91. 

of rabbit and guinea pig, lactogen in, 
Mo. 34. 

cystic, in young cattle with vitamin A 
deficiency, 375. 

glands of albino mice compared to other 
species, lactogen In, 471. 
glands of female rats treated with an- 
tigonadotropic serum, increase in 
gonadotropic content, 39. 
glands of male rat, gonadotropic hor- 
mone in, effect of ascorbic acid, 91. 
hormones, comparative assays for mam- 
mogenic growth factor, 614. 


of livestock, mammogen content. Mo. 84. 
of pseudopregnant rabbits, lactogen in, 
754. 

of rabbit, fat metabolism hormone of. Mo. 
34. 

of swine, gonadotropins of, 38. 

Tat thyrotropic hormone in. Mo. 84. 
8heei>, separation of adrenotropic hor- 
mone from, 616. 

weight of albino rat, relation to body 
weight, 321. 

iiane tree, London, canker stain control, N.J. 
651. 

Planning Authority, Central, of Great Brit- 
ain, US.D.A. 405. 

Plant (s) — see also FloraCs) and Vegetation, 
absorption of Inorganic nutrients by, re- 
lation to pH, 603. 

and soil research, Federal-Slate cooper- 
ation in, 15. 

ants and termites, ecological relations, 
311. 

aquatic, photosynthesis of, 316. 
as potential sources of rubber, testing, 
U.SD.A. 627. 

a.scoibic acid in, physiological activity, 
29. 

beds, chloropicrin as disinfectant for, 
345. 

biochemistry and physiology, 312. 
biology, textbook, 126. 
bleeding possibilities for southern Flor- 
ida, 197. 

bugs control in citrus groves, 503. 
cancerous neoplasm of, 204. 
carnivorous, 601. 

«arotene determination in, 152. 
carotene development in, 232. 
celKs) — 

accumulation of salt and permea- 
bility in, 314 

division and growth, test of chemi- 
cals other than colchicine for ef- 
fect on, N.Y.State 193. 
walls, dispersion of cellulose strands 
in, 317. 

chromosomes, see Chromosome (s). 
communities of — 

Piedmont, N. C., ecological analysis, 
311. 

southeastern coastal plain, ecologi- 
cal problems, 311. 

Welaka area, Florida, 461. 
copper deficiency in, 60. 
deficiencies, relation to soil composition, 
Tex. 21. 

desert, see Desert 

diagnosing mineral deficiencies, impor- 
tance of determining concentration of 
C in plant extracts, 484. 
dicotyledons commonly cultivated in 
Brazil, keys for, 310. 
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Plant ( 8 ) — Continued. 

disease (8 ) — see also Fungi (us) and dif- 
ferent host plants, 

and control, recent outstanding 
cases in South Dakota, 208. 
control, national policy, 484. 
control, papers on, 68. 
host-parasite check-list revision, 
U.S.D.A. 68, 202, 640. 
in Canada, check-list, 344. 
in Ceylon, 485. 

in Maine, additions to, U.S.D.A. 58. 
in Massachusetts, U.S.D.A. 203. 
in Nebraska prior to July 18, 1942, 
U.S.D.A. 68. 

in U.S. prior to 1917, estimates of 
losses from, U.S.D.A. 58. 
nature and prevention, 202. 
nature, cause, and control. Miss. 
203. 

non parasitic, in Chile, 485. 
papers on, 640. 
parasitic, in Chile, 486. 
recorded in Scotland, 203. 
surveys, prevention of losses by, 
Okla. 769. 

distribution records of Indiana, 310. 
drug, see Drug plants, 
effects of prolonged rotation on hori- 
zontal klinostat, 170. 
exchange, technic of, U.S.D.A. 768. 
flower-bud initiation, effect of flower- 
producing hormones, Mo. 47. 
flowering composites, pliotoperiodic after- 
effects in, 32. 

fluorine content, effect of fertilizer 
treatments, 466. 

food availability in alkaline-calcareous 
soils, Ariz. 20. 

grai^ted on tobacco, formation of nico- 
tine in, 174. 

greenhouse culture, Okla. 763. 
greenhouse, gas injury, Kans. 628. 
groups, temperature reaction, mutation, 
and geographical distribution in, 26. 
growing in quartz sand substrate, avail- 
ability of adsorbed ions to, 465. 
growth and differentiation, symposium, 
33. 

growth and nitrogen balance of soils, ef- 
fect of legumes and free-living organ- 
isms, Kans. 695. 

growth and yield, effect of insecticides 
added to soils, 601. 

gpwth, effect of irrigating soils with 
waste sulfite liquor, Oreg. 596. 
growth in quartz sand, effect of soil and 
peat admixtures, 738. 
growth substance (s) — 

applications in horticulture, 190. 
preparation and use, U.S.D.A. 46. 
research, critical study of Ai;ena 
test and extraction methods used 
in, 466. 


Plant ( 8 ) — Continued. 

growth substance' fs) — continued. 

response, inlerrelniion of organic 
materials in, 27. 

substituted phenoxy and benzoic 
acid, 174. 
vitamins as, 26. 

growth under controlled conditions, ef- 
fect of pH on, 603. 

hormones, see Plant growth substances, 
house, insects Infesting, Mich. 666, 784. 
hybrids, mock-dominance and hybrid 
vigor in, 177. 

Incompatibility in, physiology, 313. 
induced evolution in, 26. 

Juice, frozen, ovulating potency In rab- 
bit, 752. 

juice preparations, orally active sex ma- 
turity factor(s) In, 91. 
kingdom, modern classification, 309. 
life, physiological activity of ascorbic 
add In, 713. 
material (s) — 

Ronad-stlmulating, U.S.D.A. 670. 
Identification, U.S.D.A. 627. 
imported for te.sting, U.S.D.A. 808. 
phosphorus analysis, 291. 
strategic, imporlalion, U.S.D.A. 627. 
use as orchard cover crops, Pa. 628. 
medicinal, of Navajo Indian, 460. 
metabolism iron-manganese relation in, 
045. 

mineral pattern of steins, determined by 
microincineration, 314. 
native, adaptability for stabilization of 
blowing sand areas, Tex. 26. 
nectar and pollen, Oreg. 795. 
newly Introduced, testing and propaga- 
tion, P.B. 629. 

nitrate content, factors affecting, 315, 
nitrogen metabolism in, end products of, 
316. 

nutrition — 

and hydrogen ion, 209, 604. 
minor elements in, Oreg. 595. 
physiological studies in, 171, 744. 
zinc in, 456. 
ornamental — 

diseases, Oreg. 641. 
propagation with growth sub- 
stances, Ohio 331. 
seed treatment studies, 484. 
studies, Tex. 47. 

pathology In England and Wales, or- 
ganization for, 203. 

perennial, for North Carolina, N.C. 342. 
perennial, variety tests, Kans. 628. 
photosynthesis, see Photosynthesis, 
poisonous — see also speoiflo plants. 
in Davis Mountains, Tex. 99. 
of New South Wales, 626. 
to livestock, Calif. 526, U.S.D.A. 97, 
676. 

propagation by grafting and budding. 
Mo. 332. 
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Plan Us) — Continued. 

I ( sources of Honduras, 310. 

Inspiration, see Respiration, 
salt absorption and accumulation by, 
biochemistry, 462. 
sand culture methods, 314. 
species, temporary establishment on 
Canton Island, 73. 

stand on muck soil, relation to midsum- 
mer seeding, Ohio 331. 
stems, longitudinal splits in, rauses of 
regeneration after, 171. 
sugar in, effect of cations (K, Na, Ca) 
on conversion, 604. 
survey of Texas, Tex. 25. 
susceptible and resistant to root knot, 
781. 

suspected toxicity, feeding tests to de- 
termine, Tex. 99. 

tanning, production of substitutes for, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 
tests for tannin, Tex. 25. 
ti8aue(8) — 

auxin extraction from, 462. 
carbohydrates in, determination 
methods. Mo. 47. 
cultures, 463. 

cultures, new technic in experi- 
mental science, 25. 
rubber in, new method for deter- 
mination, N.Y.State 767. 
tests, relation to iertllizer needs, 
N.Y.State 191. 

transplanted, survival, effect of partial 
defoliation, U.S.D.A. 47. 
treatment with synthetic growth sub- 
stances, Ohio 46. 

vascular, of Ohio, additions to revised 
catalog, 311. 

Viruses and crystallography, 204. 
viruses, isolation and crystallization by 
hydrophilic colloids, 346. 
viruses, preserving in vitro by simplified 
lyophile apparatus, 210. 
viruses, purification and properties, Mo. 
69. 

volunteer, ring rot in, 209. 

water culture, fertilizers for, Tex. 699. 

woody, see Woody. 

Plasmodium ffallinaceumt mosquito-borne, im- 
munization of fowls against, 301. 

Platinum chloride, effect on bean and toma- 
to, 462. 

Platynota stultanat life history and control 
on carnation, 79. 

Platypoeoilus maculatus populations, fre- 
quencies of dominant genes in, 749. 
PlatyptiUa spp. of economic importance in 
California, 606. 

Plecoptera, North American, studies, 668. 
Pleospora spp., new and interesting from 
Mt Shasta, 601. 

'Pleuropneumonia, bovine, developmental cycle 
of organism and related microbes, 527. 
Plodia interpunetella, see Indian-meal moth. 


PlowCs) — 

draft increased by pressure on landside, 
Pa. 688. 

value of stop-hitches for. Pa. 688. 
Plum(s) — 

aphid, mealy, new materials for control, 
Calif. 788. 

beach, composition and use, 440. 
beach, propagation by cuttings, 339. 
canker resistance in, varietal rating, 484. 
curcullo — 

jarring and dlchloroethyl ether for 
control, 367. 
notes, Mont. 656. 
on peach, control, 654. 
sprays for, Pa. 652. 
studies, Tex. 73. 
fertilizer tests, N.Y.State 193. 
goiiger, notes, Mont. 6.56. 

I Juice, preparation and processing, 156. 
Lombard, latent virosis on, U.S.D.A. 343. 
preparing for frozc*n food lockers, 700. 
variety teats, Miss. 191. ^ 

Plume moths of economic importance in Cali- 
fornia, 506. 

PlutcUa maculipenniSf see Dlamondback 
moth. 

Plywood for grain bln construction, 269. 
Pneumococci, bacteriostatic effect of sulfon- 
amide drugs on, quantitative determination, 
526. 

Pneumoencephalitis in poultry, studies, 824. 
l*neumonla — 

atypical, Irfectlous agent from, trans- 
missible to cotton rats, 526. 
calf, cause, and eflfectlvcnesB of sulfa- 
pyrldlne in, Pa. 670. 
calf, etiology and pathology, 682. 
progressive, or lunger disease of lambs, 
Oreg. 076. 

Poa pratensis — 

and its hybrid, cytogcmetlc studies, 180. 
nematode infestation in Nova Scotia, 
209. 

Podnpolipus, acarlne parasites of in South 
Africa, 668. 

Poijonomifrmex occidentalism damage to high- 
ways l)y, 510. 

Poinsettin, bacterial disease, 496. 

Poison ivy control by spraying, 331. 
Poisonous plants, see Idants, poisonous, and 
speciflo plants. 

Polarography, quantitative factors in, 6. 
Polioencephalitis, Wernicke’s hemorrhagic, of 
man, counterpart of Chastek paralysis in 
foxes, 248. 

Pollen (s) — 

composition of, 82. 
required by colony of honeybees, 83. 
Polychrosis viteana, see Grape berry moth. 
Polymers, high, synthetic and natural, text- 
book, 677. 

Polyploidy — 

and relation of mitotic disturbances to 
X-ray dosage, 35. 
induction in crop plants, 179. 
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Polyporaceae, transformation of basldia, 
moisture relation as determinant factor, 
770. 

Popcorn, hogging off, Ga.Coastal Plain 378. 
Popillia japonioa, see Japanese beetle. 

Poplar, white, significance in Maryland, 461. 
Poppy, white, growth and development, effect 
of day length, 170. 

Population — 

adjustment to rural resources in Mis- 
souri, Mo. 124. 

and labor movements, keeping track of, 
U.S.D.A. 835. 

changes of incorporated hamlets and 
villages, size as factor in. 606. 
groups, nutrition survey, 546. 
growth in Washington, Wash. 541. 
increase rate, decrease of. Pa. 607. 
migration, interstate, and county finance 
in California, U.S.D.A. 840. 
migration, wartime, from rural Spanish- 
speaking villages of New Mexico, 843. 
rural, of Missouri, resources, Mo. 124. 
Pork- 

changes In, during freezing and storage 
in frozen state, Ind. 848. 
curing and storage, Alaska 666. 
muscle, dried autoclaved, effect on preg 
nant rats,' 273. 

production, confinement system for, 800. 
production, home, 800. 
research program in Canada, 330. 
sausage, seasoning in, Kans. 666. 
Porphyrin nature of blood-caked whiskers of 
pantothenic acid deficient rats, 284. 
Porthetria dispar, see Gypsy moth. 

Potash — 

available to crops unless lost by erosion, 
Miss. 453. 

fertilization, crop response to, relation 
^ to available potassium, 453. 

Potassium — 

absorption in soils in nonreplaceable 
forms, 23. 

determination in fertilizers, 7. 
fixed, availability, affected by freezing 
and thawing, 22. 
in animal nutrition, 134. 
quick-test technics for, 149. 
relation to soils and plant nutrition, 
Oreg. 505. 

Potato (es) — 

apical leaf speck, 851. 
bacterial ring rot, diagnosis, 643. 
bacterial ring rot situation in United 
States, 623. 

beetle, Colorado, Nebr. 73. 
blight, early, U.S.D.A. 58. 
blight, early, in Ecuador, 361. 
blight, late— 

in Nebraska, U.S.D.A. 202. 
in Oregon, early appearance, 
U.S.D.A. 640. 
reports on, U.S.D.A. 58. 


Potato (es ) — Continued, 
blight, late — continued. 

situation In Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, U.S.D.A. 848. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 58. 
blight-resistant strains, tests. Pa. 619. 
breeding. Miss. 186, Nebr. 41, Oreg. 610, 
U.S.D.A. 616. 
bulk handling, Idaho 259. 
bulk storage to save burlap costs, Colo. 
867. 

Central and South American, for im- 
provement of European and North 
American stocks, 25. 
certification work, Ga. 617, 
culture tests, Alaska 617, Mont. 610, Tex. 
42. 

dehydration tests, 840. 
dehydrator for, Colo. 849, 
discaseCs) — 

and Insect control by breeding, 622. 
and pests in Chile, 351. 
control in Brazil, 773. 
in Panama, 643. 

in peat soils In California, survey, 
63. 

in State, N.C. 485. 
main virus, in Victoria, 210. 
new, in Vincentown, N. J., symp- 
toms, 352. 
studies, Nebr. 59. 
virus, review, 643. 
early, production, 623. 
eelworm disease, 352. 
effects of fertilizers on chemical constit- 

/ f uents, Alaska 617. 
fertilizer tests, Alaska 617, Kans. 618, 
Okla, 756, R.I. 326, Tex. 42. 
/fertilizers, Mich. 765. 

^fertilizers, replacement of superphos- 
phate in, U.S.D.A. 617. 
flea beetle(8) — 
control, 498. 

life history and habits in western 
Nebraska, 700. 
studies, Nebr. 73, Oreg. 665. 
fruit setting in, 761. 
growth and maturity, effect of treble 
HU i)cr phosphate on, Alaska 617. 
beat and drought endurance studies, 
Nebr. 41. 

hollow heart, effect of foliage removal 
and shading, 64. 

hollow heart, histological study, 64. 
Improvement, aid of exploration in, 748. 
in storage, effect of humidity and tem- 
peratures at various periods, Nebr. 41. 
inoculation tests for resistance to 
Phytophthora, 773. 

Kansas, cold storage studies, Kans. 628. 
Kansas, distribution, 628. 

Kansas, storage conditions for, 628. 
labor needs for, Mich. 765. 
late-crop, maintaining quality In retail 
markets, Oreg. 842. 
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Potato ( ea ) — Continued. 

late-crop, marketing, Oreg. 121. 
leaf roll studiei, Vt. 486. 
leafhopper — 

as alfalfa pest, U.S.D.A. 658. 
as hop pest, N.Y.State 218. 
feeding on apple leaves, effect on 
photosynthesis and trnnspira- 
Uon. 214. 

intermountain, suggested name, 75. 
studies, Nebr. 73. 
trap-light studies, 75. 
meal, feeding value for sheep, Ga. 606 | 

mosaic, mild forms, effects, 60. 
nematode, scab, and virus problems, 
Oreg. 641. 

net necrosis in, 044. 

planting, spraying, and pH range tests, 
B.I. 326. 
production — 

and marketing in State, R.I. 394. 
dusts V. bordeaux spray for, 64. 
in Southern States, U.S.D.A. 189. 
on Cumberland Plateau, Tenn. 44. 
psyllid, notes, Mont. 655, Nebr. 73. 
quality, relation to fertilization, Ohio 
326. 

research, 023. 

resistant to leafhoppers, development of, 
Ohio 362. 

ring rot control, results in, 488. 
ring rot disease, causal agent, transmis- 
sion by insects, 72. 

ring rot free seed stocks, methods for 
selecting, accuracy, 64. 
ring rot, resistance of varieties and seed- 
ling progenies to, 64. 
root eelworm, cyst population of a field 
over a series of years, 210. 
root knot control in Ecuador, 351. 
scab gardens in United States, 361. 
scab pathology, Vt. 485. 
scab, relation to calcium, soil reaction, 
and fertilizers, Va.Truck 488. 
scab, relation to pH of soil, 209. 
scab severity, relation to fertilizers, 644. 
seed, development of virus diseases in 
basic strains, Vt. 485. 
seed piece decay, prevention, 66. 
seed stock testing for virus disease, sam- 
ple size and reliability, 488. 
seed stocks, prevention of ring rot in- 
fection in, 023. 

selection for institutions, quality and 
economy in, 699. 

self- and cross-incompatibility in, genetic 
nature, 170. 

sickness, effect of trace elements, 209. 
sprouts for mass propagation of black 
scale, 604. 

starch, and derivatives, uses for, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

starch, physical properties and relation 
to culinary quality of potatoes, 699. 
stem end browning In, 044. 


Potato ( es ) — Continued. 

storage tests, Alaska 617, Kans. 618. 
storages — 

cooling, control system for, N.Dak. 
392. 

for Michigan, Mich. 691. 

types, temperature studies, N.Dak. 
259. 

sugar in, factors affecting effect of COa 
on, 44. 

sulfur injury to, Tex. 73. 
superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 

top necrosis in, strain of tuber blotch 
virus causing, 643. 
tuber injury, La. 362. 
tubers, inhibition of sprouting, 602. 
Up-to-Dato variety, top necrosis in, 
identity, 644. 
varieties, Mich. 755. 
varieties, combining disease resistance 
and high yield and good qualities, 

U. S.D.A. 610. 

variety tests, Alaska 617, Ga. 617, Kans. 
618, Miss. 325, Nebr. 41, Okla. 755, E.L 
326, Tex. 42. 
virus diseases, 343. 

virus-free, production in southwest Eng- 
land, 644. 

virus X, effect on growtli and yield, 210. 
virus X, severity of strain mixtures in 
varieties, 773. 

virus y, transmission by AphU rhamni, 

210 . 

yield(8) — 

and mineral content, effect of minor 
element compounds, 456. 

effect of manure, alfalfa, and pas- 
tured sweetclover on, Nebr. 41. 

in response to right fertilizers, Ohio 
326. 

increase by manure and fertilizer, 
Ohio 326. 

I’oultry — see also Chick (s), Chicken (s), 
Duck(B), FowKs), Hens, etc, 

and egg situation outlook for 1943, Mich.* 
800. 

artificial insemination of, Kans. 666, 
Minn. 184. 

autopsy examinations of, R.I. 384. 
blood, hemoglobin in and methods for 
determination, 685. 
body form in, 802. 

body measurements and prodnetioxi 
characteristics, effect of environment 

V. heredity, 37. 

breeding and cross-breeding studies, 
N.C. 468. 

breeding for meat production, Calif. 750. 
breeding operations in Canada, mortal- 
ity during, 248. 

breeds possessing high egg production 
and early feathering tendencies, de* 
velopment of strains, Kans. 612. 
cecal worm removal, efficacy of pheno- 
thiazine for, 250. 
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Poultry — Continued. 

colds in, sulfathiazole for, 824. 
consumer demand in resort areas of 
western Michigan, Mich. 695. 

Cornish Bantams, growth, 802. 
cross-breeding, Kans. 820. 
crosses between inbred lines, 612. 
disease(s) — 

and parasites, U.S.D.A. 08. 
Ranikhet, vaccination against, 
method, 249. 
respiratory, control, 824. 
studies, Calif. 824, Kans. 676. 
transmissible, report of committee 
on, 814. 

dusting with hypochlorite powders, pos- 
sible irritating effects, 104. 
early feathering, sex-linked, modified ex- 
pressions of, 377. 

effects of thyroid and gonadotropic prep- 
arations in, 321. 

enterprise on Kansas farms, economics 
of, Kans. 838. 

fat, storage changes in. Kans. 6G6. 
fattening, methods and rations for, 88. 
feather picking prevented by fiber, Okla. 
797. 

, feeding, economy and efficiency, effects of 
feed supplements in, U.I. 379. 
feeds, farm price, 1933-38, Mo. 110. 
fertility in, seasonal variation, Mo. 84. 
freezing preservation, N.Y.State 272. 
frozen, factors affecting quality, 273. 
gains in weight and increases in fut, 
covariance analysis for data on, 009. 
gains of different breeds, Mo. 84. 
grass silage and modified rations for, 
Kans. 666. 

growth, relation to date of hatching. Mo. 

84. 

handling, types of, by cooperative asso 
ciations, Ohio 394. 

hatching ability, relation to eggshell tex- 
ture, Mich. 237. 

house litter, problem of moisture in, 
N.H. 235. 

improvement in southeastern Europe, 
U.S.D.A. 540. 

Improvement Plan, National, changes 
in. U.8.D.A. 669. 

industry, economics of, Kans. 693. 
inheritance of lethal condition affecting 
both mandibles, 876. 

laying house, time- and labor-saving 
equipment for, Ohio 235. 

Iieghom, unselected, and strains bred 
for resistance to leukosis complex, 
comparative viability, 877. 
lice control, U.S.D.A. 98. 
lice, notes, 502. 
management manual, 272. 
mites, U.S.D.A. 98. 
molasses in feed of, 
normal growth, Mo. 84. 
nutrition, new developments in, 514. 
nutritional experiments, 878. 


Poultry — Continued. 

nutritional requirements, Mo. 84. 
one mash for all ages. Miss. 281. 
parasites and treatment for removal, 

U. S.D.A. 676. 

pH of digestive tract, 803. 
phenothiazine v. hemoglobin, 250. 
plant protein feeds for. Pa. 667. 
production characteristics and body 
measurements, effect of environment 

V. heredity, 320. 
production, profits in, Utah 235. 
production strains, laying tests for 

identifying, Okla. 797. 
products, packing by freezing, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

protein needs of, effect of war, N.Y.State 
801. 

pulse rate, method of measuring, 801. 
rations — 

animal protein required in, 800. 
corn products and silage in, Nebr. 
84. 

fiber and “bulk” In, effect on feather 
picking and cannibalism, 89. 
protein, replacement by soybean 
products. Ark. 797. 
riboflavin In, 518. 
varying amounts of vitamin D with 
high manganese levels in, Tex. 85. 
reproduction, effect of LactohaoiUua 
casei € eluate fraction, 802. 
research program in Canada, 180. 
resistance to Salmonella pullorum, rela- 
tion to body temperature, 377. 
results of hypophysectomy In, 377. 

Rhode Island Red, breeding for rapid 
feathering. Mass. 468. 

Science Association meeting, papers, 376. 
Single-Comb White Leghorn, improve- 
ment of general viability in, 376. 
sorghums and corn milling byproducts 
for, Nebr. 84. 
utilization of fat by, 376. 
wastes, utilization, U.S.D.A. 723. 

White Leghorn fed high and low pro- 
tein rations, egg production and mor- 
tality, 377. 

White Leghorn females, lopping of 
combs in, 469. 

White Leghorn males, body weight, ef- 
fect of different periods of illumina- 
tion, 377. 

White Leghorn males, effect of dubbing, 
237. 

While Plymouth Rock strains for specific 
purposes, 377. 

Powder-post beetles, studies, N.J. 79. 
Powdery mildew control by fungicides and 
resistant varieties, R.I. 344. 

Power equipment, cost of operating, Oreg. 
839. 

Prairie — 

ant, mound-building, damage to high- 
ways by, 510. 
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Prairie — Continued. 

grasses, drought resistance of seedlings, 
744. 

hay as source of vitamin A, Okla. 808. 
hay for dairy cattle, Okla. 808. 
PratplenchuB pratensia-^ 
notes, U.8.D.A. 203. 
on citrus, 343. 

Precipitation — see also Rainfall, Snow, etc, 
centuries-long tree-ring records of, 13. 
contrasts, average, in United States, 158. 
maps and regionalization of United 
States on precipitation basis, 445. 
Precipitinogens, separation from bacterial 
spores, 457. 

Predators, biological control, 662. 

Pregnancy — 

prolonged, in lactaling rat with oestro- 
gen, experimental control, 40. 
relation to nutrition, 131. 

Pregnant mare scrum, purification of gonad- 
otropic hormone in. Mo. 34. 

Pressure in tropical regions, synchronous vari- 
ations of, 169. 

Price (s) — 

control, ancient experience with, 393. 
control program us it aflfects the station. 
Miss. 142. 

wartime, relation to work of agricultural 
engineers, 687, 

Prlcklypear, see Cactus. 

Prionus — 

californicus, see California prionus. 
latioolUs in subterranean wooden duel 
for telephone cables, 362. 

Pi-istiphora spp., development after hiberna- 
tion in cocoon, effect of temperature, 229. 
Production, prices, and income, index num- 
bers, Ohio 110. 

Profenusa canadensis, notes, N.Y.State 786. 
Progesterone effect on pituitary lactogen and 
on mammary glands of ovaricctomlzed rats, 
763. 

Prolactin — 

assay, methods for, 91. 
studies, 725. 

Prospaltella spp., effect of dormant sprays on, 
510. 

Protein (s) — 

and allied substances, effect of light on, 
N.Y.State 149. 

cellular, dissociations by auxins, relation 
to growth, 27. 

hydrol.VBate, new color test for trypto- 
phan in, 730. 

hydrolysates, hydroxy lysine in, 687. 
hydrolysates, preparation of amino acids 
from, 681. 

macromolecules, isolation and crystalli- 
zation by hydrophilic colloids, 346. 
molecules, electron micrographs of, 748. 
nitrogen, determination by KJeldahl 
method, effect of nitrates, 687. 
studies with casein-aldehyde plastics, 
N.Y.State 140. 


Protein (s) — Continued. 

supplements, relative efficiency for rumi- 
nants, 513. 

Proteus vulgaris, production of active and in- 
active catalase by, 458. 

Protoparce sexta, see Tobacco hornworm. 
Protoplasmic streaming, effect of auxins, 312. 
Protostrongylus spp. infesting bighorn sheep, 
Wyo. 245. 

Protozoan parasites, studies, KanS. 676. 
Provitamin A carotenoids, assays of, 9. 

Prune — 

dwarf, 69. 

fruit, russet and protuberances on, 367. 
Italian, pollination, 330. 

Sugar, blossom bud differentiation, ef- 
fect of decorating or defrulting, 339. 
thrlps control, Oreg. 665. 
worm, destructive In Idaho, Idaho 224. 
Psallus sariatus, see Cotton flea hopijcr. 
Pseudannnns genus, taxonomic study, 25. 
Pseudaphycus utilis, parasite of coconut 
mealybug, P.R. 655. 

Pseudexentera mali, notes, N.Y.State 785. 
Pseudococcus — 

sacchari, experiments with, 658. 
saccharicola, life history and bionomics, 
658. 

Pseudomonas-Phytomonas fluorescent bac- 
teria in soil, activity, 61. 

Pseudomonas Putrefaciens — 

characteristics, distribution, and tax- 
onomy, 240. 
in dairy products, 239. 

Pseudorabies, see Paralysis, Infectious bulbar. 
Psila rosae, see Carrot rust fly. 

Psittacosis — 

in chickens cause of human infection, 

686 . 

in pigeons and relation to human pneu- 
monitis, 678. 
studies, IJ.S.D.A. 98. 

Psittacosislike infection in domestic and 
game birds of Michigan, 251. 

Psocids on milled rice, U.S.D.A. 73. 

Psylla pyricola, see Pear psylla. 

Psyllidae, new, from Puerto Rico, P.R.U. 

222 . 

Ptinus californicus in insect nests, 73. 

Public welfare in Michigan, reorganization, 
Mich. 126. 

Puccinia — 

alUi’phalaridis, biological study, 647. 
phyllocladiae, new record for India, 204. 
Puerto Rico Federal Station notes, 288. 

Puerto Rico Station report, 720. 
r^uerto Rico University Station notes, 429. 
Pullet (8)— 

disease, choleralike, Mich. 248. 
growth rate, relation to production 
characteristics and viability, 377. 
pastures for, 377. 

respiratory-nervous disorder in, 104, 
Rhode Island Red, feeding methods and 
rations, Ohio 516. 
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Pullet(8)-~Contlnued. 

White Leghorn, calcium and pbo^phorua 
requirements, 377. 

Pullorum — 

agglutination test, Kans. 676. 
disease — Bee also Salmonella pullot'um, 
antigens, U.S.D.A. 676. 
eradication. Mass. 249. 
rapid whole blood agglutination 
test for, 828. 

serum agglutination test, drawing 
blood samples for, Oreg. 825. 
Pullorumllke disease in poultry, 240. 
l^irchasing, local government, savings in, Tex. 
111 . 

Purdue University notes, 427. 

Purines, fermentative decomposition by 
Clostridium spp., 683. 

Purple scale on citrus, effect of magnesium 
deficiency on infestations, 77. 

Pyrausta nubilalis, see Corn borer, European. 
Pyrethrlna in fly sprays, activators for, 498. 
Pyrethrum — 

and rotenone, relative toxicity to Ornl- 
thodorus moiibata, 664. 
substitute, need for, 657. 
toxicity, determining, quantitative in- 
teraction of spray fluid and active 
principle, 654. 

V. roaches, 221. 

Pyridine and nicotinic acid, 732. 

Pyridoxin — 

deficiency associated with convulsive 
syndrome In rats, 659. 
deficiency in rats, pathology and histol- 
ogy of, 418. 

deficient rats, occurrence of fits in, 558. 
effect on appetite and growth of rat, 658. 
effect on urinary excretion of new 
fluorescent substance, 280. 
in honey of different localities, 561. 
in wheat and wheat products, 667. 
increase in germinating seeds, 313. 
metabolite physiologically active in nat- 
ural products, 712. 
nutrition of lactic acid bacteria, 458. 
paper on, 705. 
storage in rat, 869. 

Pyrimidine — 

analog of thiamin and growth of fungi, 
312. 

stimulating yeast fermentation in blood 
cells and urine of normal humans, 
measurement and metabolism, 415. 
Pyrroline and pyrrolidine derivatives action 
on flrebrat, 365. 
pyruvate-^ 

dissimilation by pigeon liver accompanied 
by fixation of carbon dioxide, 683. 
metabolism by liver from pantothenic 
acid- and biotin-deficient rats, 850. 
Pyruvic acid — 

in blood and cerebrospinal fluid, varia- 
tions in, 416. 

removal from human blood in vitro, 280. 
Ppthiomorpha gonapodyides growth, rela- 
tion, to pyrimidine analog of thiamin, 313. 


j Pythium--^ 

, root rot ot grasseB, 206. 

spp. from dead roots of orange and 
lemon, Calif. 495. 
ultimum on peas, N.Y.State 66. 
vewans on avocado, Calif. 404. 

Q fever — 

epidemiology of, 625. 
epidemiology, role of cow in transmission 
of human infection, 244. 

Quail — 

bobwhito, protein requirements for sur- 
vival, growth, and ofllciency of feed 
utilization, 381. 

pairing responses to sex hormone pellet 
implants, 322. 

Study Association, Cooperative, reports, 
653. 

Quarantine adjustments considering biologi- 
cal findings, 500. 

Quercus species of Central America, U.S.D.A. 

201 . 

Quince, Japanese, use as food, 296. 

Qtiinoa anatomy and chemical composition, 
316. 

Quinquescrialis quinqueserialis, life history 
studh's, 230. 

Rabbit (si- 

adequacy of simplified diets for, 649. 
attempts to modify sex ratio in, 610. 
blood enzyme, atropinesterase, inherit- 
ance of, 750. 

broad-loafed milkweed poisono\is to, 248. 
cottontail, body weight and sex ratio, 
360. 

cottontail, home range, 360. 
degenerative disorder of nervous system 
designated ataxia, 36. 
effect of feeding coffee grounds to, 235. 
extrauterinc pregnancy in, 753. 
mammogen and unilateral mammary 
gland growth in, 470. 

New Zealand white, pituitary weight, 
relation to live weight, 183. 
raising, 497. 

tick, seasonal history in Oklahoma, 664. 
Rabl)ll brushes, rubber from, N.Dak. 624. 
Rabies — 

diagnosis and prevention, 390. 
experimental, treatment of wounds in, 
814. 

report of committee on, 814. 
viruses, plurality in,Vene*uela, 390. 
Radish — 

Fusarium wilt, 355. 

Induced formation of jS-glucoside in, 172. 
Raillietina cesticillus — 

in poultry, nutritional requirements, 249. 
studies, Kans. 676. 

Rain, heavy summer, effect on soil losses 
from cultivated land, N.C. 446. 

Rainfall — see also Precipitation. 

and runoff from watersheds of Missouri, 
compilation, U.S.D.A. 594. 
and runoff in Santa Crus River drainage 
basin, Arlz. 445. 
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Rainfall — Continued. 

at State College in 1942, driest year in 
04-year record, Miss. 736. 
distribution over surface of unlevel 
ground, factors governing, 158. 
effect on mineral composition of forage, 
Okla. 700. 

effect on soil crust formation, Okla. 737. 
evaluation as aid to iirigation interval 
control, 13. 

heavy, in New Mexico and Arizona, char- 
acteristics. 736. 

interception, effect of cutting mature 
lodgepole pine stands, 639. 
of varying duration, intensity-frequency, 
593. 

papers on, 440. 

runoff, and soil loss from Little La Crosse 
River and Coon Creek Watersheds, 
U.S.D.A. 736. 

runoff, and soil loss from South Fork 
Palouse River, U.S.D.A. 736. 
spring, in United States and sunspot 
period, 593. 

tabulated data, Ga.Coastal Plain 299. 

Ramie hber, present situation in, 286. 

Ramularia spp., new and interesting from 
Mt. Shasta, 601. 

Rancidity in milk, prevention, 674. 

Range (s) — 

condition, guides to determine, U.S.IXA. 
327. 

conditions, improving for wartime live- 
stock production, U.S.D.A. 620. 
improvement, conservation of flood water 
for, Mont. 688. 

land, destruction of cacti on, 506. 
land.s, Montana, reseeding to increase 
yield, U.S.D.A. 757. 

livestock industry, problems and policies 
facing, 536. 

management and burning, U.S.D.A. 665. 
management, effective, appraisal of range 
survey methods for, U.S,D,A. 3L'o. 
national forest, important plants on, 
U.S.D.A. 327. 

regrassing for soil protection, U.S.D.A. 
766. 

reseeding for increased feed supplies, 
Utah 187. 

reseeding tests, Utah 620. 
sagebrush-grass, forage improvement on 
for increased wartime meat produc- 
tion, Colo. 757. 

subalpine grassland, basis for Judging, 
U.S.D.A. 43. 

Raphanus — 

polyploid forms, self-incompatibility in, 
317. 

raphanisti'um as breeding host of green 
peach aphid, 499. 

Rapid plant hug studies, Tex. 73. 

Raspberry (ies) — 

breeding for South, 627. 

Cuthbert, crown degeneration, Oreg. 641. 

decline disease, 777. 

diseases, control, N.Y.State 203. 


Raspberry ( les ) — Continued. 

fertilizer requirements, N.Y.State 193. 
fruitworm, notes, Mont. 655. , 

Milton, new variety, description, N.Y. 
State 196. 

mosaic, mild forms, effects, 60. 
phosphorus and calcium in, 133. 
production. Mo. 339. 
root-borer, notes, Mont. 655. 
soils of British Columbia, 196. 
variety tests, Ga. 627. 

R:it(8 ) — see aho Rodent (s). 

androgen production during pregnancy 
and lactation, 321. 
antigraying factor for, Ohio 409. 
appetite and growth, effect of deflciencies 
of vitamin B group, 558. 
calcium and fat utilization, interrela- 
tion, 132. 

convulsive syndrome in, due to pyridoxin 
deficiency, 559. 

feeding carotene products to, results, 234. 
female, effect of postnatal androgenic 
treatment, 39. 

flea, oriental, in Kansas, 510. 
hermaphroditic, anatomy of, 36. 
hypophysectomized, effect of oestrin im- 
plants on tibia, 183. 
inbred, vitamin A requirements, relation 
to genetic factors, Tex. 35. 
intact and castrated female, masculine 
copulatory behavior in, 614. 
iiiterlitter and intralitter variation in 
as response to vitamin D, 284. 
lactating, basal energy metabolism. Mo. 
02 . 

on pantothenic acld-deflcient diet, nature 
of reddish material on nose and whisk- 
ers, 284. 

on synthetic diet, effect of substitution 
of bicarbonate for chloride in, 134. 
oviducts and egg transport In, 752. 
parabiotic, effect of oestradlol on secre- 
tion of gonadotropic hormone in, 321. 
parallel embryonic development in and 
relation to superfetation, 470. 
suckling, selection of nipples by, effect 
on mammary system, 471. 

Vitamin B, complex-deficient, red stain- 
ing of paws and whiskers in, 5b6. 

Rationing — 

bibliography of, U.S.D.A. 111. 
wartime, in Eire, U.S.D.A. 540. 

Raven, white-necked, relation to agriculture, 
653. 

Rayon — 

how to sell and care for, 865. 
production in first six months of 1942, 
672. 

yarns, plastic-coated, 572. 

Red mite — 

control, 512. 

European, control. Conn. [New Haven] 
499. 

European, control, tank-mixed oil sprays 
for, N.Y.State 785. 
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Red mite — Continued. 

European, early season y. summer con* 
trol, 883. 
jJed scale — 

California — 

Comperiella hifaaoiata as parasite, 
796. 

laboratory fumigations, .366, 780. 
protective stupefaction of, 782, 
resistant and nonresistant strains 
to fumigation with HCN, 788. 
resistant and nonresistant strains 
to methyl bromide, comparison of 
susceptibility, 76. 

spray-fumigation experiments, 789. 
stupefaction with sublethal dosages 
of hydrocyanic acid, 76. 
toxicity of trichloroacetonitrile to, 
72. 

control, fumigation in, 659. 
difference in two races and relation to 
tolerance to HCN, 788. 

Florida, Tex. 73. 

parasites, oriental race.s in California, 
comparison, 664. 

Red spider — 

control on lima beans, N.Y.State 785. 
control on strawberries, new practice for, 
La. 362. 

on alfalfa in greenhouse, new organic 
insecticides for, 782. 
studies. Ark. 72, Kans. 655. 

Redwood — 

crown gall, 369. 

cut-over lands, natural restocking, 201. 
Reed canary grass for pasture and hay, seed- 
ing practices and seeds, N.J. 187. 
Refrigerator, farm milk, dual motion develop- 
ment in, 257. 

Reindeer compared with domestic animals as 
to fattening, sex, and increase, 86. 

Relay, simple photoelectric, description, 177. 
Rennin, crystalline, preparation, 813. 
Reproduction and lactation, effectiveness of 
linoleic, arachidonic, and linolenic acids in, 
869. 

Resazurin test, paper on, 620. 

Research — see also Agricultural research, 
analysis, cross-sectional and case-group- 
ing procedures in, 693. 

Reservoirs — 

evaporation from, 736. 
in Trinity River Basin, sedimentation in, 
relation to land use, Tex. 106. 
stratified flow in and use in prevention 
of silting, U.S.D.A. 632. 

Resins — 

stable, from pine gum, U.S.D.A, 723. 
synthetic, from lactic acid, intermediates 
for, U.S.D.A. 728. 

Respiration in virus-infected plants, 769. 
Rhagoletis — 

cingulata, see Cherry fruitfly. 
pomonella, see Apple maggot. 


RhieoUum — 

cultures for inoculating alfalfa in Ar- 
gentina, 312. 

japonioum, persistence in soil, 166. 
Rhizoctonia — 

I muooroides, mycorhizal associate of Zeuw- 
ine strateumatica, 27. 
soil-borne, prevalence, effect of environ- 
ment, 361 
solani, notes, 63. 
solani on peas, N.Y.State 66. 
solani, single basidiospore isolates, cul- 
tural differences, 770. 

Rhizopertha dominioa, see Grain borer, lesser. 
Rhizopus — 

pattern, 486. 

suinus, carbohydrate nutrition of, 31. 
Rhode Island College notes, 429. 

Rhode Island Station notes, 429. 

Rhode Island Station report, 426. 
Rhopalosiphum pseudobrassioae, see Turnip 
aphid. 

Rhopalothrips hicolor, notes, 72. 

Rhubarb, ascorbic acid in, 559. 

Rihes alpinum, formation of adventitious 
roots, 457. 

Riboflavin — 

and thiamin deficiencies, relation. Ark. 
845. 

and turkey egg hatchability, Pa. 667. 
bibliography supplement, 417. 
deficiency in chick, genetic resistance to, 
740. 

deficiency, sucoinoxidase system of rat 
liver in, 850. 

effect on appetite and growth of rat, 568. 
fate of on baking, 161. 
history and properties, 374. 
in citrus fruits, 856. 

In common foods, 667. 
in defatted milk solids, 674. 

In foodstuffs, fluorimetric estimation, 
691. 

In fruits and vegetables, determination, 
437. 

in honey of different localities, 561. 
in poultry rations, 618. 
in prepared foods, 281. 
in urine and tissues of rats, fluorimetric 
assay, 710. 

in urine, fluorimetric estimation, 591. 
in wUd rice, 867. 

increase in germinating seeds, 313. 
metabolism in American cockroach, 
study by fluorescence inicToscopy, 058. 
microbiological assay for, growth stimu- 
lants in, 784. 

microbiological method for, 438. 
of various products. Mass. 708. 
papers on, 705. 

pure, use in poultry mashes and con- 
centrates, 804. 

relation to cataract formation in rats, 
417. 

report on, 733. 
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Kjboflavin — Contlniipd. 

requironi#»iit of tiirk«.‘yH for halchuliillty 
ami /growth, 370. 
solutions, elfoct of light on, 734. 
ltil)onncleaae, ciystullino, ultraviolet nlisoru- 
lion spectrum. 585. 

:iu(l ric<* milling pnalucts, thiamin in. 
Ark. 845. 

blast, varietal resistance. Ark. 7<ih. 
breeding, Ark. 755, 'Fex. 4*J. U S.D.A 
018. 

ciiiTierH of N ainl I* for, 'I’ex. 42. 
culture te.sts, T<‘X. 42. 
disease-! eslsf ant variefi«‘S, r.S.l>..\. 010. 
(Jiscuses, Tex. 00. 

drier, farm sized, descriptiini. Ark. 83.“.. 
fertilization. Ark. 40. 
fertilizer tests, 'IVx. 42. 
fertilizers, methods «if aiip ying, Tex. 12. 
flehl mo'^qiiitoes. toiilrol, A«k. T83. 
irrigation, water re.soiirce> tor. .\ik. 100 
leaf spot fiingiis races and viihr.aces. 
042. 

moth on milled rice, II.S.DA. 73. 
physiological stn-iics. Tex 25 
polishings, use in cooking, l^a. 700. 
prices paid Arkansas farmers, cunipari 
sons. Aik. 270. 

pi oleins, digestibility and biological and 
.supideinental values, Aik. 845. 
respiration, ferment at ion, and growth, 
effi'cl of oxygen tension, 745. 
stinkhug as sorghum pest, 783. 
stored, insect pi'sts, control, U.S.O.A. 73 
tolerance to different soil reactions, Tex. 
42. 

transplanted ami direct sown, compara- 
tive yields, 823. 

variety tests, Ark. 755, Tex. 42. 
weevil, mineral oils and tar oils for, 217. 
weevil studies, U.S.D.A. 73. 
yield, effect of green manure, Ark. 755. 
Ricinus comwunlH, development of node in, 
485. 

Rickvitsia — 

conjunct ivae infection, eiddemlology ef, 
528. 

(iermucentrophila n.sp., descripti<»n, 242 
Rivtultiria sp., paiasite of squirrel, 497. 
Rinderpest, transmission experimenis I».a 
Tahanus orlvnHif, 244. 

Ricea cory^nbosa, history, nomeiiclatuie, and 
composition, (iOl. 

River stages, daily, at gage stnllons, 299. 
Road burdens and services In rural tiiwns. 
N.H. 400. 

Robin, nesting habits, 654. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever tick and 
tularemia in sheep, 102. 

Rodent (s ) — ace aUo Mice and Ratfs). 

and mosquito control, Conn. I New llaveu] 
499. 

biological control, 062. 
wild, granuloma in lungs of. spontaneous 
coccidioidal, 391 
Roentgen rays, aee .X-ray. 


Root knot — 

chemical control, 484. 
nematode — 

in high ridge plantings of potatoes 
and tomatoes, 484. 
larvae populations in special areas, 
484. 

reaction of commercial cotton va- 
rieties to, 484. 

OH plants, effect, Oa.t’ouslal main 344. 
Root nodules, see Nodule bacteria. 

Root i»arasitlsm, anatomical study, technic 
for, 204. 

Root stimulants. Tex. 599. 

Roofs, entry of water into, device for meas- 
uring. 403. 

Rosefs) — 

black spot control in commercial plant- 
ings. U.I. 344. 

bushes, effect of pruning on liloom pro- 
duction. 55. 
diseases. Tex. 60. 
effect of soil reaction, Ohio 331. 
hip sirup, vitamin C in and stability. 882. 
hip.s, vitamin C in, 714, Conn. [New 
Haven 1 127. 

hybrid, understock resistant to nematode. 
496. 

in greenhouse, soil management, Wash. 
707. 

in storage, effects of growth-regulating 
substances on shoot development, 341. 
in storage, prevention of shoot develop- 
ment on, 637. 
plants, storage, Oreg. 628. 
powdery mildew control in commercial 
plantings, R.I. 344. 
powdery mildew control in gr(*enhouse, 
[N.Y.] Cornell 358. 

understocks, susceptibility to nematode 
root knot, U.S.D.A. 58. 

Rosin products to replace scarce ones. U.S.D.A. 
723. 

Rotation of crops — 

Miss. 326, Mo. 15, Nebr. 41, U.I. 326. 
on dry land and under irrigation, Mont. 
619. 

Rotenone — 

analytical isolation from spray solu- 
tion, 72. 

and pyrothriim, relative toxicity to Or- 
nithodoruH moubata, 604. 
dusts, carriers of, 365. 
dusts, increased toxicity with, 657. 
elaboration, effect of nutritional levels 
on, 403. 

lower concentrations, 224. 
producing crops, culture and physiology 
of. P.R. 629. 

Roughages, carotene content, reflected in 
milk, Ohio 380. 

Roundworm parasites of cattle, U.S.D.A. 08. 
Royal jelly and uee bread, vitamins in, 82. 
Rubber — 

analysis of plants In South Carolina, 31. 

bacterial oxidation, 309. 

bacterial oxidation, prevention, 778. 
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Rubber-Continued. 

from CaatiUa, U.S.D.A. 768. 
from milkweeds and other plants socret- 
Inif latex, N.Dak. 623. 
cuayule, production under Irrigation, 
037. 

Kevca, cultivation in tropical America, 
25. 

native plants as possible sources, N.Y. 
State 767. 

plant, Colorado, rubber from, N.Dak. 624. 
sources, tests of potential plants as, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 

substitute Norepol, U.S.D.A. 723. 
synthetic, from lactic acid, intermediates 
for, U.S.D.A. 723. 

synthetic, Intermediates, U.S.D.A 723. 
synthetic, research on, U.S.D.A. 723. 
tree (Hevea), selection and propagation 
of high-yielding resistant strains of, 
U.S.D.A. 627. 

tree leaf bllglit, control hy crown hud- 
d-ng, U.S.D.A, 341. 

Rubidium bromide, absorption and accumu- 
lation by barley plants, 173. 

Rahuii — 

new dwarf species and Asiatic relatives 
from China and Tibet, 169. 

Aingie-bud stem cuttings, rooting, use of 
rnlst spray in, 627. 

Ruminants — 

digestibility studies, 232. 

rumen gases and bloat in, Greg. 676. 

Runoff — 

and percolation studies of soil tyes of 
Illinois, 450. 

forecasting in Humbolt Basin, Nevada, 
.300. 

water, velocity, method for determining, 
828. 

Rural — 

community (les) — 

in transition, Va. 124, 

Landaff, N. H.. culture of, U.S.D.A. 
271. 

of Cumberland Co., local leadership 
in, Tenn. 844. 

of New York, effect of status on at- 
titudes In, [N.Y.lCornell 543. 

Old Order Amish of Lancaster Co., 
Pa., culture of, U.S D.A. 271. 
Sublette, Kans., cuRur * of, U.S.D.A. 
406. 

credit, see Agricultural credit, 
cultural conflict and acculturation in 
southern Brazil, 843. 
education in, United States, 543. 
Electrtfleation Admini.^tration, report, 
U.S.D.A. 880. 

housing in the South, 608. 

labor, see Farm labor. 

life, changes in, effect of the war, 697. 

life, satisfaction in, attcirpt to measure, 

097. 

living, changes in, survey, U.S.D.A. 718. 


Rum 1 — Conrlniied. 

j)opiilation in Tennessee, nutrition of. 
132. 

population, social well-being of, factors 
affecting, Kans. 697. 
youth group of Randolph Co., 111. 542. 
youth of Ross Co. level of living and 
social achievement, Ohio 608. 

Russula sp., iimnsual development of fruit 
bodies, 27. 

Rust mite on pears, control, Oreg. 655. 

Ru.st8, pjirasitlzation in Kansas, U.S.D.A. 58 
Rusts, tropical American, revisionary 
studies, 612. 

Rutabagas, vitamin B deficiency in, R.I. 326. 
Rye — 

cold resist aiicc. factors afTectlng. Nehr. 
41. 

culture tests. Mont. 619. 

Imploid, meiotic tnechnnism of, .35. 
milling products, vitamin K in and cf 
feet of bleaching, 715. 
variety tests, (Ja. Coastal I’lain 325 
Ryegrass, new cover for vlncyanls. N.Y.St.ilc 

as6. 

Saccluiric acids, identification as beir/iinida 
zole derivatives. 725. 

^acvluiromyccs on dates, 358. 

Safflower 

culture tests, Tex. 42. 
irrigation tests. Tex. 42. 
production tests. Kans. 618, Tex. 42. 
variety tests, Nebr. 41. 

Rafjaritis promncluri, parasite of tobacco 
budworm, 783. 

Sage, propagation by cuttings. 631. 
SaintpauHa iouantha ring spot, cause, 649. 
SaissHia — 

hemisphaerica, see Hemi.spl»eriral scale. 
oleae, see Black scale. 

Salicylates, fungicidal value, 346. 

Salicylic acid from naphthalene by bacterial 
oxidation, Pa. 583. 

Salmon — 

canned, bacteriological survey, 700. 
Canned, production of staphylococcus en- 
terotoxin in, 409. 

cheek quality as affected by freezing and 
storage, Oreg. 579. 

Salmonella — 

honariensis suggested name for new 
Salmonella type, 246. 
oholeraesuis in swine, nicotinic acid for 
prevention, 108. 

cfioleraesuis var. kunznulo,f, somatic 
antigens of, 626. 
control In foods, 408. 
cultures, serological identiflcafl ui, Ky. 
817. 

genus, conform bacilli seroiogicnlly re- 
lated tOt 888. 

Infections in pigs, 620. 
organisms, serological type determina- 
tion, 678. 
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Salm onella — Continued. 

pullorum — nee also Pullorum disease, 
resistance of cblcks to, effect of 
X-ray treatments, 531. 
species, evolution and description of 
unusual type, 526. 

8pp. in intestines of chickens, isolation 
and pathogenicity, .387. 
spp, in turkey poults, 105. 
types, new, with related specific antigens, 
251. 

San Jose scale — 

control on apple, effect of summer .sprays, 
N.y.State 786. 

parasites, effect of dormant sprays on, 
610. 

Sand — 

areas, blowing, stabilization, adaptabil* 
ity of native plants for, Tex. 25. 
dunes, coastal. In I'aciflc Northwest, con- 
trol, U.S.D.A. 450. 

hill areas, range studies in, Nebr, 42. 
Sandbags, prolonging life of, U.S.D.A, 688. 
Sanninoidfti — 

cxitiosa, see Peachtree borer. 
opalescens, see Peach borer, western. 
Snrrophaya miacra as transmitter of 
Kndamoeha histolytica, 370. 

Sarcophagldae, Hawaiian, 227. 

Sarcoptea scahiei, see Itch mito. 

Sardines, canned, quality, volatile fatty 
acidity as index, 150. 

Sau('rkraut — 

acceptable for (Government purchase, 
production, 295. 
dehydration, 545. 

dried, made Into bricks freed from air in 
new packaging process, N.Y.State 850. 
factories, heating, when, how, and why, 
295. 

Sausage-casing material, Visking, action on 
bacterial growth, 291. 

Snwfly — 

infestations in rennsylvaiiia, 664. 
wheat stem, notes, Mont. 655. 

Scabies— «ee also Mange. 

eradication, U.S.D.A. 076. 
parasitology, quantitative aspects, 654. 
transmission and developiiieiit, 654. 
Scale Insect (8)*~«cc also Black scale, Purple 
scale, and Red scale. 

armored, status of friendly fungus para- 
sites, 223. 

control by predators, P.R. 655. 
dormant sprays for. Miss. 479. 
on coffee in Puerto Rico, relation to ants 
and other organisms, P.R.U. 223. 
on ponderosa and Jeffrey pines, seasonal 
history, 224. 

Schaefferia to Stnilaw. host-parasite check- 
list revision, U.S.D.A. 68. 
SchUsoaaocharomycea pomhe dead cells, ab- 
sorption of neutral red by, as index of 
toxicity of bacterial antibiotic substance, 
600. 


S(Mwra oonoinna, see Caterpillar, red- 
humped. 

SidiooKs) — 

high, students of classes of 1934-41, oc- 
cupational roles 6 months after gradu- 
ation, Wash. 642. 

lunch for improving diets of high school 
students, 547. 

milk program of Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, U.S.D.A. 128. 

Science, contribution to food preparation, 272. 
Scirpophaga rhodoproctalis, natural enemy of, 
793. 

Scirtothripa citri, see Citrus thrlps. 
Solerospora macrospora, cause of oat downy 
mildew, 348. 

Sclerotinia sativa on alfalfa and sweetclover, 
varietal resistance to, 349. 

Sclerotium — 

hataticola on sorghum, Tex. GO. 
rhizodes on gras.ses, U.S.D.A. 58. 
rolfaii, Interaction with thiamin, 602. 
rolfsii, notes, Tex. 60. 

Scoblcia declivis, are Lead-cable borer. 
Soolytua — 

I multiatriatui, see Elm bark beetle, 

I smaller European. 

I Scours, treatment, .sulfaguanidine in, Pa. 676. 
Screwworm — 

and blowfly problem, U.S.D.A. 97. 
fly, newly introduced pest, Mont. 652. 
infestation, factors predisposing animals 
to, 794. 

larvae, ants as predators, 795. 
larvae development in carcasses, 817. 
secondary, as transmitter of Endamoeha 
histolytica, 370. 

secondary, seasonal distribution, 81. 
Scurvy in guinea pigs, activity of alkaline 
serum phosphatase, 569. 

Seaweeds at Beaufort, N. C., as source of 
agar, 174. 

Sediment transported by aqueous and at- 
mospheric density currents, kind and quan- 
tity, 449. 

Seed(8) — 

activities of grain inspection laboratori 
with, Mont. 619. 

certification a national asset, 484. 
certification, opportunities in, 484. 
dormant, mitotic disturbances induced 
In, relation to X-ray dosage, 35. 
germinating, increase of B vitamins in, 
313. 

gormiiiation, effect of seed-borne micro- 
organisms on, 484. 
germination, inhibition of, 174. 
germination studies, 46. 
inspection, Ky. 330, Vt. 330. 
inspection and testing, N.y.State 762. 
official samples, merits and character- 
istics, N.y.State 190. 
stocks of 1942, N.y.State 186. 
tests, N.H. 476. 
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Seed(s)— Coutinned. 
treat jnent — 

and war needs, N.Y.State 771. 
tests In laborntory and deld. N.Y. 
State 203. 

with synthetic growth substances, 
Ohio 46. 

weed, see Weed seeds. 

Seedbed preparation stiidic-s, Tex. 42. 
Seed-corn maggot, notes, Mont. 05ri. 

Seedlings from X-rayed seeds, auxin and 
calines in, 743. 

Selection — 

artificial, progress with, 460. 
experiment, new extreme variants in, 
740. 

on famil.v basis, results to be expected 
from, 610. 

Selenium — 

absorption by corn from Astrafialus ex- 
tracts and solutions containing jiro- 
telns, 173. 

compounds, chemistry and toxicity and 
problem In agriculture, 679. 
content of vegetation and mapping of 
seleniferous soils, 454. 
indicator species of Astra^jalus, identifi- 
cation, 31. 

soluble, in soils and availability to 

plants, 308. 

toxicity, factors affecting, 527. 
Selenothrips ruhrocinctus , see 'Phrips, red- 
banded. 

Semen — 

smears, preparation, effect on nbnonnal 
types of spermatozoa, 184. 
stallion and Jack, dilutors for, 014. 
storing, packaging, and shipping, 90. 
swine, rabbit, and poultry, collection and 
storage. Mo. 34. 

Semiinicronltroineter, dn Pont type, 730. 
Septicemia — 

hemorrhagic, U.S.D.A. 97. 
paratyphoid, in horses, 629. 

Septoria — 

leaf spot on celtuce, U.S.D.A. 640. 
tpcopeiHicii on tomatoes, control, 648, 
spp., new and Interesting from Mt. 
Shasta, 001. 

Septosperma rhizophidii n.g. and n.sp., de- 
scription, 486. 

Serlcea — 

as silage and hay crop, 185. 
correct time of cutting for good hay, 
N.C. 473. 

effect on soil fertility, 185. 

In crop rotations, 184. 
seeding rate, 185. 

Serine — 

dietary, effect on liver lipids of rats, 
703. 

in proteins, liability toward alkali and 
its consequences, 5^2. 

Sesame production tests, Kans. 618. 

Sewage sludges, chemical composition, N.J. 
738. 


Sex of progeny, genetic constitullon of mother 
as means of predetermining, 749. 

Sex, predetermination in Drosophila meJano- 
f/aster, 612. 

Shad oil, vitamins A and D potency, 706. 

SImrk liver oil- 

arid vitaniiii A potency of milk, 673, 807. 
effect on milk and butterfat production, 
800. 

vitamin 1> in 708. 

Sheefi — SVC alao Kwefs) and Laml>(s). 

and cattle, rotation on pasture as aid 
in parasite control, Ohio 383. 
ami goats, crosses between, cytological 
studies, Tex. 35. 

artificial insemination with fresh and 
stored semen, 324. 

black disease in, vaccination against, 
Mont. 070. 

I»rei‘ding. Mont. 666. 
breeding for Georgia conditions, Ga. 611. 
breeding, management, and judging, 230. 
rlenn fleece weight estimation from un- 
scouied fleece weight and staple 
lenglh. 513. 

cobalt deficiency in South Australia. 389. 
cobalt deficiency symptoms in, (‘fDcacy 
of cobaltized salt for prevention, 389. 
cross breeding and reproduction studies, 
U.S.D.A. 800. 

cross breeding for lamb and wool produc- 
tion, Wyo. 181. 

Deccan. Ijreeding, wo(d (lunlity as basi.s 
of individual seh'Ction in. 611. 
diseases and parasites. r.S.D..V. 9s. 
disejiscs, control, Kans. .{sp. 
effect of stilboesti'ol on sperm prodm-- 
tion, 616. 

enzootic ataxia and copper deficiemy, 
389. 

fattening on alfalfa, 375., 
fertility in, Inniiional augmentation ol, 
616. 

fertility in, seminal changeR in rains 
affecting, 615. 

fine wool, selection for polled character 
in, Tex. 35. 

fineness of w’ool and niohnir, relation to 
age, Tex. S5. 

fleeee worm infestations, treatment, 820. 
foot rot in, -Mont. 676. 
gastrointestinal parasites, best control 
for, Ohio 383. 

grazing logged-off land with, Oreg. 666. 
grazing methods on bromegrass-alfalfa 
pastures, Nebr. 42. 

grazing on Phnlaris tuherosa, staggeTs 
syndrome in, 628. 
grazing preferences, Nebr. 42. 
herds of the station, N.Dnk. 373. 
hybrid vigor in, 318. 
livers, hard yellow, Tex. J)0. 

Merim», blowfly strike of breech, relation 
to tail length, 217. 

Merino, of Australia, “density'* and re- 
lnte<i charaeters of ticece, 79Jb 
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Sheop — Continued. 

nematode larvae, differentiation, prepa- 
ration and examination of fecal cul- 
tures for, 217. 

nematodes in pasture, survival, 380. 
on bltterweed ranges, maintenance, Tex. 
86 . 

parasites and treatment for removal, 
U.S.D.A. 070. 

parasites, control, Ga. 682. 
parasitic worms of, control, 389. 
permanent marking and tattooing, U.S. 

D.A. 606. 

Rambouillet — 

and Romney, and cios.se.s between, 
inheritance of fiber characteris- 
tics, Tex. 35. 

clean wool yield variation among 
regions of fleece, 513. 
fiber density of fleeces, ."ilS. 
inlieritance of skin folds on, Tex. 35. 
range, blood pliosphorus, TT.S.li.A. 06.">. 
range methods for, Mont. 666. 
range, phonothiazine medical^-d pellets 
for, 103. 

range, weanling and Aearling fleece cliar- 
acters, relation, 233. 
rations for wintering, Alaska, 060. 
stomach, nodnlar, and tapeworms in, 
<omparative damage. Mo. 99. 
stomacli w’ >i m. heavy infections, fatal- 
ities fi' in. ;’8i. 

striiu-y woni indicative of copper de- 
flcii'iuy, n6. 

Ill Inary calculi in, 380. 
vitamin A and carotene requirements, 
798. 

vitamin .\ nquimnents, Tex. 85. 
wheal as lecd for. Utah. 067. 
worm Inirib'ii. on improved and unim- 
proved liill pastures, 821. 

Sheets, four classes, sei vice .stud,\, 423. 

Shellfish, analyses. Me. 545. 

Shelter belt — 

plants at North Platte Substation, ef- 
fects of November freeze, Nobr. 47. 
seedlings, transplanting metbods to in- 
crease survival, Mont. 628. 

KhigcUa infections, ants as probable agents In 
spread, 371. 

Shrubs — 

effects of November 1940 freeze, Kans. 
628. 

for sholterbelt uses, tests, Mont. 628. 
native, Identification and landscape uses. 
Miss. 342. 

propagation, Mo. 47, Okla. 763. 
propagation by seed, Okla. 194. 

Silage(s) — 

alfalfa. U.S.D.A. 670. 
bluegrass-molasses, alfalfa-uiola.sses, and 
corn, dlge.stlble nutrients in. 514. 
corn, and grain rations, U.S.DA. 670. 
earn, vilainiii .1 and carotene values, 
US.D.A. (570. 
cost.s of. Mo. 110. 


Silage (s) — Continued. 

grass, evaluation as succulent feed. 519. 
grass, for West Virginia, W.Va. 473. 
grass, preservation studies, Pa. 671. 
laboratory, electrode potentials in, 374. 
of various kinds, use for feeder calves, 
Ark. 797. 

small grain-legume mixture, N.C, 520. 
s<»ybean feeding to heifers, N.C. 473. 
Silica in soil extracts, determination, 150. 
Silks, effect of sodium thiosulfate and so- 
dium hydrogen sulfite on, 280. 

SiloB, moisture drainage from, methods, 536. 
Silver sprays, composition and field perform- 
ance. 345. 

Silviculture. .American, and silvics. 6.38, 
Sinusitis, infectious, in turkeys, (.)reg. ri7G. 
Sire.s — see also Bull(s). 

Holstein-Frlcsian, proved, dam-daughter 
comparison of daughters, 610. 
in serve on dairy herds at N. I). A. C., 
N.Dak. 720. 

Sisal phintlngs in Haiti, Cuba, and Mexico, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 

SHonn cylindncolHs, notes, Mont. 655. 
SUophilus oryza, sec Rico weevil. 

Sitotroga cerealella, see Angoumls grain 
mutb. 

Skim milk — 

acid-procipltated casein from, methods 
for manufacturing, U.S.D.A. 96. 
in swine rations. Ark, 83. 
odor produced by Pseudomonas putre- 
faciena in, 239. 

Skrjahinema parva, notes. 384. 
t^lkrja h i n op t era — 

genus, present knowledge and world host 
list and key, 654. 
ph}'y nosoma, redoscription, 654. 

Slime Control, materials recommended for, 
relative toxicity. 154. 

Snail, brown, control In citrus orchards, 72. 
Snakes — • 

of United States and Canada, field book, 
217. 

venomous. Central American records and 
snakebite accidents, 218. 
SnaiKlragon(s) — 

cytological studies, N.Y.State 193. 
diploid, colchicine induced univalents in, 
407. 

new pest of, .”.62. 

tetraploids, sterile intra- and fertile 
intervarietal, comparative cytology, 
609. 

tetraploidy induced by sanguinarine hy- 
drochloride, ISO. 

Snow — 

and ice, papers on. 445. 

Conference, Central, papers, 14. 
cover and stream flow in Colorado, cor- 
relation, 299. 

melt, prediction of stream flow from. 445. 
perennial, and glaciers, 736. 
sampling tubes, tests, 300. 
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Snow — Continued. 

storage and melting, effect of openings 
in young lodgepole pine foreBt, 343. 
survey, Mont 688. 

survey tubes and accessories, canvas case 
for carrying, 800. 

surveys and irrigation water forecasts — 
for Colorado River Drainage Basin, 
Colo. 736, U.S.D.A. 736. 
for Missouri and Arkansas Drain- 
age Basins, Colo. 736, U.S.D.A. 
736. 

for Oregon, Oreg. 736, U.S.D.A. 736. 
for Rio Grande Drainage Basin, 
Colo. 736, U.S.D.A. 736. 
surveys, Nevada cooperative. 300. 

Soaps and other water-softeners, selection by 
homemakers, 718. 

Social organization, rural and rural sociology, 
540. 

Social problems, studies by station, N.C. .541. 

Sodium — 

determination in presence of rho.sphates, 
586. 

fluorescein as fertilizer, Tex. 590. 
fluoride, toxicity for cockroaches, 365. 
hydroxide, germicidal propertie.v, evalua- 
tion, 243. 

thiosulfate, stabilization, 290. 

SoiKs)— 

acidity, effect of potash and magnesia 
losses, N.C. 446. 

active mangane.s.> in dotorniiiiation. 452. 
alkaline-calcareous, plant food avail- 
ability in, Ariz. 20. 

alluvial, of Mississippi drainage basin, 
properties, U.S.D.A. 162. 
and fertilizer studies, U.S.D.A. 594. 
and plant research, Federal-State coop- 
eration in, 15. 

and root system, electrochemical rela- 
tions, 447. 

and their use by men, 446. 
and water conservation, relation to 
grassland farming, 107. 
and water conservation studios, To-v. 16. 
and water losses under different condi- 
tions, N.Y. State 160. 
and water losses under different crop- 
ping methods, Ark. 15. 
bacteria, flagella sliiinin?' t<Hhnic for, 
810. 

bacteria, pigments produced by, N.Y, 
State 159. 

bacterial activity, effect of soil treat- 
ments long continued. Mo. 15. 
base exchange capacity determination, 
18. 

building, use of cornstalks and straw in, 
Mo. 15. 

carbon content nnder burning and non- 
burning, 186. 

classiflcation, soil acidity relations as 
aid, N.C. 446. 

clay and colloid content determination, 

6 . 

colloids, see Colloids. 


Soil ( 8 ) — Continued. 

colors, standardization, Ohio 801. 
composition, relation to plant and animal 
d^ciencies, Tex. 21. 
conservation — 

cover crops for, U.S.D.A. 186. 
in West Virginia, economics of, 
W.Va. 395. 

studies, N.Y.State 160. 
crop-producing capacity, maximum, 
Mont. 619. 

crust, cultivation for, Okla. 737. 
density, water content, and porosity re- 
lations, rapid calculation, nomograms 
for, 447. 

dry, thermal conductivity, 303. 
erosion — 

control, Nebr. 16. 

control, crop rotation as factor, 164. 
control, effect of periodic close graz- 
ing and pasture fertilization, 596. 
control practices for wartime needs, 
688 . 

control, value of ground cover for, 
N.C. 446. 

effect of irrigation water, Utah 595. 
effect on fertility changes in Shelby 
loam profile, 164. 

experiment station at Guthrie, 
Okla., work of, U.S.D.A. 737. 
measurements and control experi- 
ments, revision, U.S.D.A. 164. 
studies, Mo. 15. 

variability of material eroded, IS. 
wind, effect on composition and fer- 
tility of Alberta soils, 804. 
wind, relation to types of vegetative 
cover, 453. 

extracts, silica and phosphoric acid in, 
150. 

fertility — 

and improvement studies, Tex. 42. 
and maintenance, Miss. 300. 
and soil tests, Colo. 738. 
indices of, comparison, with pea- 
nuts, 185. 

leguminous plant material incor- 
porated with soil V. leguminous 
mulches for, 185. 

level, effect on plant nutrient com- 
imsition and consumption, Tnd. 
737. 

studies. Kans. 595. Oreg. 595. 
field capacity and permanent wilting 
percentage in, jacketed thermal radia- 
tors as indicators, 302. 
for crop production, Miss. 159. 
forest, changes in microflora and com- 
position of decomposing leaves, 166. 
free iron oxides in, removal, 164. 
freezing and forest cover, 462. 
from which old peach trees were re- 
moved, disinfection, N.C. 476. 
fumigation for control of crop pests, 
Tex. 60. 

greenhouse and field, chloropicrin for 
sterilizing, Ohio 381. 
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Soil ( 8 ) — ContiDued. 

heavy or alkaline, drainage and Im- 
provement, Oreg. 695. 

Introductory course at Michigan State 
College, evaluation, 643. 

Luterite, and related soils of Thailand, 
analyses and profile, 163. 
management and crops for war produc- 
tion, Mich. 737. 

management, best systems for important 
soil types, Mo. 16. 
moisture — 

conservation, Nebr. 15. 

content indicator, electrical capac- 
ity of 2-electrode plaster of parls 
bloclt as, 162. 

content indicators, 2- and 4-elec- 
trode plaster of Paris blocks as, 
161. 

continuous measurement by electri- 
cal resistance, absorbent materi- 
als for, 16. 

determination, comparison of iiudh 
ods, 17. 

measurement, new method, Ohio 

300. 

pluuiomeua in frozen soils, 737. 

IJOtential, 695. 

storage, utilization, and evaporation. 
Kans. 695. 

variations, response of eloctriuil re 
si stance of 2- and 4-elect rod« 
plaster of paris blocks to, 44H 
movement by tillage Implements, SilO. 
Muskingum, water relations and eio.s.on 
U S D.A. 17. 

nitrogen content, .see Nltriflcalion aad 
Nitrogen. 

iiiitrioiit.s, ciiloropicrin as factor in 1110 
bilization of, 73.S. 

of Alabama in ly.simeters, nitrogen lohse^ 
from, 16G. 

of Corn Itelt Slate.s, effect of depth o 
topsoil and organic matter and niirxi 
gen in, N.Y.State 160. 
of Georgia, available potash and plio'. 

phate in, Ga. 694. 
of Hawaii, boron in, 24. 
of Idaho, pliosphute deficiency deteimi 
nation by Azotobaoter plaque test, 106 
of Illinois, runoff, percolate, and leach 
ing losses from, 450. 
of Mexico, textbook, 169. 
of Miami family and Miami catena, 
morphology and composition, U.S.D.A 
163. 

of New Jersey, pH values and lime re- 
quirements, N.J. 739. 
organic, and soil mixtures, structure- 
shown by pF moisture studic.s, 161. 
organic matter in, see Organic matter, 
pasteurizer, continuous, 109. 
phosphate flxallon In, control, 167. 
physical constitution of water-stable 
granules and of originating soil, 160 
Piedmont, properties of II horizons, 302 


Soil(8) — Continued. 

productivity in profitable agricuUuie, 
186. 

productivity, maintenance, Mont. 696. 
profile (s) — 

mounts, preparing, method and dem- 
onstration, 596. 

organic* carbon distribution, 160. 

studies, Nebr. 16. 

protection in Southwest, regrassing for, 
U.S.D.A. 766. 

reaction as basis for land managomcnt« 
practices, 19. 

receiving excess gypsum, calcium- and 
sulfate-Ion concentrations In, 21. 
solution, relation to pll and other fac- 
tors, Kans. 595. 

southern, organic matter in and avail- 
able nutrients, effect of leguminous 
plnnt ndditions. 4.'>,6. 
sterilization with chloropierin and 1 ela- 
tion to effect of preceding crop, Bl. 

301. 

Hferili/ntion with urea and calcium cyan- 
amide. 484. 

st<‘ril*zer, inexpensive, description. 166. 
stiueture — 

important item in soil fertility. Pa. 
60.6. 

miscroscopic method of study, 301. 

nature and effect on tillage. Mo. 15. 
studies, application of polarograph in, 6. 
survey clUa. uses in regional develop- 
ment program, 186. 
suivey In — 

C'nlifornia, Pixley area, U.SDA. 
595. 

(California. Wasc*o area, US DA. 

302. 

Iowa, Iowa 1.5. 

New York, Albany and Schoneitady 
Cos., U.S.D.A. 16. 

New York. Seneca Co., U.S.D.A. 302. 

North Carolina, Madison Co , 
U.S.D.A. .302. 

North Carolina, Warren Co. 
U.S.D.A.. 160. 

Oklahoma. Tulsa Co., U.S.D.A. 302. 

Rhode Island, Newport and Bristol 
Cos., U.S.D.A. 160. 

Tonnossee, Roane Co., U.S.D.A. 302. 

Utnh-Arizona, Virgin River Valley 
area, U.S.D.A. 695. 

surveys, importance In wartime a<l.1u8t- 
ments, U.S.D.A. 694. 
synthetic, as bacteriological culture 
medium, N.Y.State 159. 
systems, dry cohesive, mechanism of 
water attack on, 450. 
testing as basis for fertilizer recom- 
mendations, 185. 

type pattern of Monkato drift plain in 
Iowa, effect of low recessional mo- 
raines. 302. 

types of Missouri, determination and 
mapping. Mo. 16. 
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Soil ( s ) — Con tinned. 

volume-freezing-point relations observed 
with new dllatometer tecbnic, 447. 
water, see Soil moisture. 

Yazoo River, fertilizer elements needed 
in, Miss. 598. 

Sftlniiunh sp. from Chile, susceptibility to 
Fusarium solani eumartii, 352. 
floleifopsis t/eminata, see Fire ant. 

Soluben pugnaw on sorghum, 783. 
Solutoparies pythii n.g. and n.sp., description, 
. 488. 

Sophora to Sorbus, host-parasite check-list re- 
vision, U.S.D.A. 58. 

Soremouth of sheep and goats, Tex. 99. 
Sorghum (s) — 

and corn and effects on succeeding crops, 
comparisons, Tex. 42. 

• and Johnson grass hybrid, Fj Jind 
generations of, 185. 

breeding, Kans. 618, Nebr. 41, Okla. 75.5, 
Tex. 42. U.S.D.A. 616. 
breeding for low cyanide content, 185. 
charcoal disease, Tex. 60. 
charcoal rot, Ncbr. 59. 
crosses for waxy eudosiierm grain, Kans. 
618. 

deficiencies as feed for dairy cows, Kans. 

671. 

disease resistance in, breeding for, Kans. 
640. 

diseases, control, 210. 
double cropping experiments, Tex. 42. 
for Kansas, Kans. 329. 
grain — 

combined, curing in trenches. 'l>x. 
42. 

culture tests, Kans. 618. Tex. 42. 
disease resistance in, Tex. 60. 
fertilizer tests, Tex. 42. 
harvesting and storing methods, 
Kans. 688. 

irrigation tests, Tex. 42. 
new, saving harvest labor and 
resistant to chinch hug.^s, U.S.D.A. 
616. 

variety-spacing test, Tex. 42. 
variety tests, Qa.Coasfal Plain 325, 
Kans. 618, Nebr. 41, Okla. 755, 
Tex. 42. 

grains, industrial utilization, Kans. 579. 
heat, light, and drought tolerance in, 
Kans. 618. 

inheritance studies, Tex. 42. 
kernel smut control, new fungicides and 
reduced dosages for, 490. 
plant characters induced by radiation, 
inheritance of, 608. 
planting tests, Nebr. 41. 
response to fallow and other tillage 
practices, Nebr. 41. 
sirup, homemade, W.Va. 441. 
sirup, utilization, Ga. 57f>. 
smuts, pathogenicity and genetics, Minn. 
489. 

starches from, n.S.D.A. 728. 
value for feed and food. Ark. 40. 


Sorghum (s) <5)ntinned. 

waxy starches (replncing tapioca) from, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 

Sorgo 

breeding, Kans. 61S, Tex. 42, U.S.D.A. 

616 . 

byproducts from, U.S.D.A. 723. 

Leoti, for starch, Nebr. 475. 
planting for production of high-proof ul- 
hocol for explosives. U.S.D.A. 617. 
sirup as source of alcohol, U.S.D.A. 723. 
variety tests, Oa. Coastal Plain 32.5, 
Kans. OIS. Nebr. 41, Okla. 755, Tex. 42. 

Sowbugs control, .501. 

SoW" -sff also I’ig(.>!) and Swine, 
brood 

effect i)f nmnganc.se in rations, Mo. 

84 . 

ground alfalfa for. Mieh. 668. 

performance, elTecl of diet, 514. 
individuality in reganl to sl’/e of litter, 
612. 

litfer size and weight as p ‘rmanent 
elm ra cf erisi i (*.'<, U.S.D.A. .‘{]8, 
iimnageinent ami breeding, (la. Coastal 
l‘lain 373. 

Soxhlet extractor, improved, 2!)0. 

.‘<oyl)eaJi(s) — 

Arknn, Magnolia, Iloone, and Gibson 
varieties, U.S.D.A. 616. 

Biloxi, miorosporogenesis in, effect of 
photoperiod, 465. 

breeding. Ark. 755, Mo. 41, .Nebr. 41, 
U.S.D.A. 016. 

cuHure t(‘sts, Kans. 618, Miss. 186, Tex. 
42. 

di.‘<ea.‘<c*.s. l^S.D.A. 58. .343. 640. 
edible, food crop for Hawaii, 624. 
edible, undeleriniin‘<I virus disease, U.S. 
D.A. 58. 

edible, vjiric'ty tests, Tex. 42. 
elTerl of day length on, U.S.D.A, 007. 
effect of hormone treatinent.s. Miss. 618. 
emergency storage for. Mo. 83,5. 
fast-drying oil from, U.S.D.A, 723. 
h'edliig to pigs, 514, 707. 
fertility needs and cultural practices 
for. Mich. 755. 
fertilizer tests, Kans. 618. 
fiber development by Ford, 865. 
flour, kinds, as pollim substitutes, 83. 
frogeye Ir^af spot, new records for, U.S. 
D.A. 58. 

Gibson and Pat oka, adaptations, char- 
acteristics, and yields, Ind. 476. 
hogged down, minerals with, N.C. 514. 
hogging off, Ga. Coastal Plain 373. 
infection with RhizoMum japonicum, ef- 
fect on fodder yield and quality. 773. 
meal as feed for lambs, Kans. 666. 
meal in poultry feed, 378. 
meal in rations for fattening cattle, lax- 
ative nature, 518. 
meal, plastics from, U.S.D.A. 723. 
meal with pilchard flsh meal or meat 
meal, combinations, gross values, 286. 
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Soybean ( s ) — Continued. 

new (TOP for Puerto Rico, culture, P.R.TJ. 
476. 

nodule bacteria Mtrains aRsociated with 
different host varieties, N fixation by, 
176. 

nutrients In, effect of soil fertility, Ind. 
737. 

Peronosjwra on. U.S.I)..\, 2t)3. 
planting testa, Oa. «17. 
plants, amount of boron absorlied by and 
effect on j^rowtli, 645. 
production, adaptation on cotton farms 
for oil mills, Ark. 755. 
production in Kansafl, Kuns .3.30. 
protein as source of amino acids for 
chick. 801. 

respiration and storage beliavior, Minn. 
4.31. 

root knot resistance, varietal, 484. 
root knot studies, Ga. 617. 

Seminole, increase of seed, P.U. tilO. 
studies, W.Va. 473. 
varieties, MIcIj. 75.5. 
varieties, earlier, tests, Ohio 326. 
viirieties for seed, N.C. 473. 
varietie.s, relative adaptations among, 
physiological causes, Mo. 25. 
variety tests, Ark. 755, Ga. 617 
Ga. Coastal Plain .325, Kaii.s. 618. Mi<s. 
186, 325, Mo. 41, Nebr. 41. Pa. 610, 
Tex. 42. 

war crop for Delta fariiiors, P.S D A. 45. 
with and without preservatives for milk 
production, TJ.S.D.A. 670. 

i^partium to Syrinfja, host-parasit(* clnck-li>l 
revision, U.S.D.A. 202. 

Specimens, embedding in methacrylate ros- 
ins, U.S.D.A. 5. 

Sj)ectrogrni)h, inexpensive, for analysis of 
plant ashes, 190. 

Spermatogenesis — 

in hypophysectomized rath following in- 
jection of goiiadotropina, effect of 
testo.steronc propionate, 472. 
in rats, 751. 

Spermatozoa — 

bovine epldidynml, metabolism, .323. 
liull, cytochrome oxidase in, 728. 
bull, noiihemin and total iron in, 727. 
survival in female reproductive trn<l of 
bat, 324. 

Sphavclothcoa ftorfjhi, patbogeuicity and ge- 
netics, Minn. 48{). 

Sphaerotheca lanestris on live oak, 780. 

Sphagnum — 

use for growing seedlings, U.S.n..\. 627. 
use to control damping off, N J. 646. 

Spice — 

contamination control, 291. 
croi)S, culture, P.R. 628. 

Spider — 

beetle, California, in insect nests, 73. 
fauna of Puerto Rico, additions to. 

P.R.U. 83. 
mite, fter Rod spider. 


Spilonota ocellana, see Budmoth, eye- 
spotted. 

Spinach — 

dehydration tests, 849. 
leaf proteins, isolated, release of auxin 
from, 213. 

leaves, chloroplast substance of, 464. 
seed-borne micro-organism.s, N.Y. State 
203. 

seed treatment, Miss. 364, Tex. 69. 
soil calcium and oxalate content, 604. 
thiamin determinatlton in, 438. 
wilt caused by Fuaarium sp., N.J. 491. 
Spleen in male rats, effect of thyroidectomy, 
castration, and replacement therapy, 755. 
^ipurotytoplmua myxococcoides, notes, 306. 
Spoiodinia patt(jm, 486. 
tSporotrichurn, malorum and Phialophofa tna~ 
lonim, relation. 492 

.Spotted fever in Gulf coast of Texas, 388. 
Spray (s ) — nee aho Kungicidefs), Insectl- 
cide(s). and ftpecAfle forms. 
coiirentratcd, experiments, 782. 
copper, f^re Copper. 

injury, correctives for reducing. Mo. 47. 
mixture, inverted, use of term, 783. 
oil, sre Oil sprays. 

rigs, use for flre-extingulshing purposes. 

Mich. 692. 
testa, Pa. 652. 

winter, season for, Miss, 786. 

Spruce — 

Alaskan airplane, importance of fungi 
and defects in handling, 780. 
and fir stands, effect of cutting on 
volume, 038. 

beetle, eastern, estimation of forest dam- 
age l)y, 210. 

budwonn, notes, Mont. 655. 
defoliators identification, frass key for, 
502. 

Norway, planting stocks, tests, N.Y. State 
200 . 

.sawfly, Europ«*an — 

biological control In Now Hamp- 
shire, 511. 
fMintrol, 372. 

diapause and egg intoxication in, 
511. 

distribution in Scandinavian and 
eastern Baltic countries, 611. 
natural control by small mammals, 
664. 

Spurge, caper, proteolytic enzyme in latex of, 
29. 

Squab raising, U.S.D.A. 379. 

Square root transformation and analysis ot 
variance, use with contagious distributions, 
361. 

Squash — 

blister beetle, biology, 227. 
borer control, Conn. [New Haven] 499. 
breeding, N.Y. State 191. 
bug control. Mo. 72. 

bug, effact of siilfonated oils combined 
with cube and derria, 787. 
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Squaali — Contlaned. 

bug studies, Tex. 78. 
culture, Mont. 628. 

disease-resistant and Improved varie- 
ties, development, N.Y.State 191. 1 

plants, growth in water culture, effect 
of micro-organisms, 67. 
summer, loss of vitamin C during cook- 
ing, 862. 

yields, relation to Insect control, Ohio 
362. 

SquirreKs) — 

fox and gray, animal parasites of, 497. i 
gray, habitat distribution of, 300. 

Stablefly — i 

breeding in shore deposits of bay grasses, / 
control, 371. ^ 

control, 664. 

false, parasitic habits, 662. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 98. ,8 

waste celery as important breeding place, 
control in, 509. g 

StachytarphetB. virus diseases, 779. 

Staggers syndrome in sheep and cattle graz- 
ing on Phalarig tuherosa, 528. 

Stain (s) — g 

biological, N.Y.State 149. g 

removal from fabrics, home methods, e 
U.S.D.A. 286. 

standardization, progress in, 607. g 

Staining rack for handling cover-glass prep- 
arations, 317. 

Stallion enrollment, Ind. 800. 

Standard of living, empirical test of defini- 
tion, 844. 

Standards, biological, reports on, 183. g 

Staphylococcal toxins, studies, 242. 

Staphylococci control in foods, 408. g, 

Staphyloco(xm8 aureus, can#>e of loss of turkey 
poults, 105. 

Starch(es) — 

evaluating for textile purposes, 8. St 

reserve, effects of growth substances, st 
461. * 

solutions, stabilization, 290. 
struct »re and luechanisin (»f formation, 

450. 

Starlings — 

and foot-and-mouth disease, 387. 
oogenesis In, 38. 

Starter solutions, use of, N.Y.State 191. 

Steers — see also Cattle, beef. 

alfalfa-molasses silage for, Pa. 606. 
blood plasma ascorbic acid of, effect of 
gonadotropic Fubstance of pregnant 
mare serum, 38. 
fattening — 

cottonseed meal v. peanut meal for, 

Tex. 85. 

oats for, Okla. 797. 
on ground hegari fodder v. ground 
redtop fodder, Te^. 85. 
rations, maintenance and growth 
requirements, 797. 
velvetbeans, cottonseed meal, and 
Peanut meal as protein feeds for, 
U.S.D.A. 86. 


Steers — Continued. 

feeding, comparisons of rations, Qa. 

Coastal Plain 872. * 

feeding program, use of pasture in. Mich, 
i 667. 

sweetpotato pulp for, U.S.D.A. 665. 
wintering on crested wheatgrass, Mont. 
667. 

yearling, finishing, cottonseed menl as 
supplement to reeds for, N.C. 514. 
yearling, protein supplements, compari- 
son, 513. 

Stegasta 'bosqueella on peanut and partridge 
pea, Ga. 654. 

Stegohium paniceum, see Drug store weevil. 
Stemphylium gray spot of tomatoe.^, Tex. 69. 
Stephanoderes fleas, studies, Tex. 73. 
Sterilization and cleaning studies, N.Y.State 
149. 

Sternechtis paludatus, life history, habits, and 
control in New Mexico, U.S.D.A. .“0:.. 
StinkbiTg — 

Say, notes. Mont. 665. 

Say, on cotton, control by dusts, 604. 

I southern green, Tex. 73. 

Stock, see Livestock. 

Stock foods, see Feeding stuffs. 

Stockyards fever, see Septicemia, hemor- 
rhagic. 

Stonmeh worms — 

in range sheep, phenothiazine-medicated 
pellets for, 103. 
in sheep and goats, Tex. 99. 

In sheep, relation to diet, 082. 

Stomoxys calcitrans, see Stablefly. 

Storages, air-cooled, effect of ice (jn tem- 
peratures in, 190. 

Stoves, presNUie gnsoline unci pressure kero- 
sene, Nebr. 287. 

Strangles, vaccination against, 530. 

Straw left by combine, baling method.s, 833. 
Straw, use in soil building. Mo. l.''». 

Strawberry (ics) — 

beds, renovation, N.C. 476. 

Blakemore, yields, effect of r»'newal sys- 
tems and width of row, 63. 
breeding for South, 627. 
culture, Ark, 763. 
diseases, Idaho 493, Oreg. 641. 

Dunlap, effect of naphthaleneacetic iicid 
in promoting partheuocarpy in, Nel)r., 
47. 

effects of mulching, Ark. 762. 
fertilizer requirements, N.Y.State 103. 
fertilizers for, N.C. 340. 
fertilizing, time factor in, N.C. 470. 
flower development and structure, effect 
of fertilization and pruning, .\rk. 46. 
insects, control, Ark. 783, Mo. 72. 
leaf blotch in Great Britain, 777. 
leaf roller, biology and control. Kans. 665, 
mites, dusting for control, N.C. 500. 
mulching, Kans. 628. 
nitrogen requirements, Ark. 762. 
nutrition in upper South, 627. 
nutritive requirements, N.C. 476. 
plant behavior, effect of mulch. 5:5 
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strawberry (le«) — Continued. 

plant, effect of high temperature, Okla. 
763. 

plants, inoculation with Phytomonas faB- 
(Hens, 215. 

preservation with sulfurous acid, Ga. 700. 
red stele root rot, serious new disease, 
Mich. 777. 

sawdust mulch for, Qa. 627. 
sun-ripened v. shade-ripened, vitamin C 
in, N.C. 476. 

Tennessee Beauty, new variety, Tenn. 
635. 

value of stable manure for, Ark. 763. 
varieties, plant-spacing experiments, 53. 
variety tests, Ga. 627. 
vitamin C determination in, variations 
in samples, 713. 

weevil, toxicity of Insecticides to, labo- 
ratory tests, 361. 

yield and grade, effect of renovation of 
beds after harvest, 481. 
yields, effect of fertilizers, Ga. 627. 
treum flow — 

and snow cover in Colorado, correlation, 
299. 

effect of wall-friction on gravity-waves, 
392. 

Streptococci — 

active resting colls, production, 458. 
equine, studies, 529. 
hemolytic, from horse treated with sulf- 
anilamide, 390. 

Streptococcus — 
auahictiae — 

dehydrogenation of alcohols by, 600. 
housefly as vector, 101. 
pathogenicity for mice and treat- 
ment with sulfanilamide, 678. 
equi, cross-immunity to, 530. 
equi, experimental immunity to, 529. 
Strip cropping for war production, U.S.D.A. 
737. 

Strotiffyloidefs — 

papillosits, percentage Incidence in cattle, 

101 . 

ranftomi in heart tissue of pigs, death 
due to, 384. 

Stubble mulch culture, relation to machinery 
developments In, 185. 

Stumpage and log prices for 1939 and 1940, 
U.S.D.A. 58. 

BuhuUva octona, injury to vanilla plantings, 
P.R. 656. 

Succinoxldase system — 

effect of calcium salts on, mechanism, 
863. 

of rat livers in riboflavin deficiency, 856. 
Succinylsulfathiazole in veterinary practice, 
677. 

Sudan grass — 

as supplement to native grass for pas- 
ture, Kans. 618. 
breeding, Tex. 42. 

hybrids, disease resistance in, Tex. 60. 


Sudan grass — Continued. 

increasing yield of dry matter, nitrogen, 
and vitamin C, 624. 

Sugar (s ) — see also Glucose, Lactose, etc. 

and coffee tablets for the Army, U.S.D.A. 
728. 

and its substitutes, Conn. [New Haven] 
127. 

determination, Lane-Eynon method, 
modification, 590 

dextrose and sucrose, effect on ice cream 
properties, 382. 

In ice cream, 240. 

in plants, effect of cations (K, Na, Ca) 
on conversion, 604. 

more from domestic sources, U.S.D.A. 
723. 

rationing objectives and allotments. 393. 
receipts and distribution in United 
States, 1934-39, U.S.D.A. 695. 
substitutes and their uses, Mont. 545. 

Sugar beetCs) — 

breeding, U.S.D.A. 616. 
diseases, Nebr. 59. 
diseases, control, Mont. 641. 
distribution of mineral elements in. ef- 
fect of preceding crops, 624. 
effect of day length on, n.S.D.A. 607. 
fertilizer tests, Mont. 619. 
growing, labor-saving devices, Colo. 761. 
grown for seed, Irrigation, U.S.D.A. 45. 
growth, effect of soil structure, 16. 
improved leaf spot resistant, U.S.D.A. 
617. 

irrigation tests, Tex. 42. 
labor needs for, Mich. 755. 
leaf blight, control, Ohio 344. 
leufhopper, see Beet leafhopper. 
photosynthesis and respiration in, 746. 
research, Utah 619. 

seed growing profitable in certain areas 
by new production methods, Utah 619. 
seed, important farm crop, Utah 619. 
seed, new segmented, for labor saving, 
Utah 620. 

seed production, Oreg. 619. 
seed treatments with plant honuoues, 
624. 

seed yields, effect of spacings, U.S.D.A. 
617. 

sucrose in, effect of soil and cultural 
practices, 761. 
variety tests, Tex. 42. 
wireworm adults, flight of, 78. 
workers, migratory, in Michigan, Mi< h. 
271. 

yields, effect of manure, alfalfa, and 
pastured sweetclover on, Nebr. 41. 
yields, limiting, by lack of air in soils, 
Ohio 326. 

Sugarcane — 
borer — 

biological control, 508. 

- control, 654, La. 862. 
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Sugarcane — Continued, 
borer— continued. 

fly parasite of, receipt of shipments, 
liberations, and shipment to Cuba, 
P.R. 665. 

losses caused by, La. 362. 
resistant varieties, development 
and use, 508. 
studies, 225. 
breeding, U.S.D.A. 616. 
byproducts from, U.S.D.A. 723. 
chlorotic streak, experiments -with, 205. 
disease testing and seedling selection at 
iloumu Station, 210. 
disease-tolerant, U.S.D.A. 617. 
diseases, “foreign” and those present in 
Hawaii, 352. 

effects of colchicine oii*^ onatomy and 
histology, 317. 

first application of nitrogen, 625. 
froghopper studies, 222. 
growth rates, 625. 
in India, new pest of, 058. 
juice, limed, calcium phosphate precip- 
itate in, 593. 

juice quality affected by lodging, 45. 
nutrient deficiencies in, methods of de- 
termining, g03. 

research at agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of University of Puerto Rico, 625. 
rootstock Weevil in sweet corn, Kans. 
655. 

shocked, and silage with carpet gr.uss as 
roughage for beef herd, Fla. 232. 
smut studies, 773. 

stem galls induced with insect extracts, 
502. 

variety tests, Mis.s. 325, P.R. 619. 
white moth borer, natural enemy of, 793. 
yield.**, effect of hot water treatment of 
sffpd cane, 211. 

Suit.s, men’s, mending, U.S.D.A. 867. 

Sulfaguanidine — 

chemotherapy in enteric conditions of 
swine, 529. 

effect on rat growth and plasma pro- 
thrombin, 854. 
in veterinary medicine, 677. 

Sulfanilamide compounds, action on lethal 
factor of bacterial toxins, 677. 

Sulfasuxidino succinylsulfathlazole in veter- 
inary practice, 677. 

Sulfathlazoh- — 

and methyl tlerivative, antibacterial 
activity, 243. 
for colds in chickens, 824. 
use Id prevention and treatment of in- 
fectious coryza, 686. 

Sulfonamides, therapy in practice, 677. 

Sunflower (s) — 

growth and development, effect of boron, 
774. 

hogging off, Oa. Coastal Plain 373. 
leaves, Altemaria on, In India, 211. 
.seeds, sulfur in and seed weight jn rela- 
tion to effects of sulfur deficiency, 172. 


Sunlight lamps for laying hens, Nehr. 379. 

Sunshine, fall and winter, antirachitic effec- 
tiveness, 566. 

Sunspot data, 593. 

Sunspot period and spring rainfall in United 
States, S^93. 

Superphosphate ( s) — 

chemical properties before and after 
ammoniation, 456. 

effective utilization, effect of prellming, 
598. 

sludge-acid, plant culture and nitrifica- 
tion studies with. 167. 

Swamp fever, see Anemia, equine Infectious. 

Swamps, forested, drainage, 639. 

Swans of North Ameiiea, life hl.story, 653. 

Sweat, thiamin In, 137. 

Sweet corn — see also Corn. 

bacterial wilt, scarcity of, U.S.D.A. 58. 
breeding, N.Y.State 191. 
culture and strain tests, N.Y.State 191. 
car rot, U.S.D.A. 343. 
enrworm control in. 660. 
lieat and drought lohuaiice, eff<»et of 
tillers, 48. 

Hclminthosporium blight, N.J. 490. 
hybrid tests, N.J. -190. 
hybrids, incrca.se of quality of table corn 
by, N.C. 473. 

kernels, auxin in, relation to emlorsperm 
tyi>e, 28. 

market, protecting from EuroiMs-m corn 
bonr, U.S.D.A. 226. 
new, Cherokee, breeding, Ha. 627. 
pollen, sugar content and aphid .sus- 
ceptibility, 48. 

varieties for Montann. Mont. 628. 
variety tests. Miss. 191. 
yield and iiiiality, iftVct of irrigatiou 
water, 477. 

Sweet pea — 

IKiwileiy niidow control by fungicides 
arnl resistant varieties. R.I. 344. 
seed and root rots, treatments for, R.I. 
344. 

Sweetclover — 

biennial, rosix>nse to moistun', tempera- 
ture, and day length, 761. 
biennial white, inheritan<‘e of growth 
habit, cotyletlon color, and cup-leaf in, 
748. 

biennial white, inheritance of seed color 
in, 718. 

breeding, Nebr. 41, Tex. 42, U.S.D.A. 616. 
coumarin determination with. Nebr. 41. 
culture tests, Okla. 756, Tex. 42. 
cutting and palatability tests, Nebr. 41. 
disease, hemorrhagic, studies, 817. 
efficiency of phosphate fertilizers on 
calcareous soil for, 758. 
fertilizer tests, Kans. 618. 
for green manure, Utah 186. 
pasturing with sheep, Nebr. 41. 
root- and crown-rotting fungi in Alberta, 
varietal resistance, 349. 
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S\ve«*tclover— C(>jitlniu*a. 

rotatioos, necul for plenty of K, Ohi<i 
326. 

superior varieties or strains Kiowii 
station, Greg. 619. 

variety tests, Alaska 617, Kans. 618, 
Nebr. 41, Tex. 42. 

weevil, newly introduced pest, Mont. 652. 
weevil, notes, Mont. 655. 

Sweetpotato ( es ) — 

and vine storage in pit silos, Ga. 660. 
bedding roots, nematode control in, Okla. 
769. 

breeding. Miss. 186. Okla. 755, Tex. 42. 
care in handling and storage necessary. 

Miss. 325. 
carotene in, 185. 

carotene in, eflfoct of storage and of 
brooding, 855. 

culture tests, Miss. 186, N..T. 189. 
curing and storage, 185. 
curing and storage, use of electricity in. 
186. 

diseases, prevention, 62.3. 
drying by natural ine.ins, C(»sl and rate, 
185. 

fertilizer tests, Ga. 617, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 325. Miss. 186, N..r. 189, Tex. 
42. 

flowering in, factors affoctiiig, 186. 
Fusarium wilt on tobacco. X.C. 473. 
bogging olT. Ga.Coastal IMaiii :\7A. 
improving profits on, 622. 
internal bnaik down due to exposure to 
cold, La. 352. 

meal and milk-producing ration for cows, 
807. 

meal and peanuts on vine as milk-pro- 
ducing food for dairy cattle, Ga. 671. 
\ and K top dressings for, Ga. Coastal 
Plain 325. 

plant and livestock feed, Miss. 85. 
plant, complete usage, program tor de- 
termining, 185. 

l)lanting, spacing, and curing tests, (in. 
617. 

proce.sHing for livestock feed, machiinuy 
for, 258. 

pulp for steers, U.S.D.A. 065. 
ratios of organic : nonorgnnic N with, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 325. 
roots, disinfection, Miss. 203. 
secondary nutrient elements for, Ga. 
Coastal Plain 325. 

starch and carotene from, U.S.D.A. 72.3. 
storage experiments, Okla. 756. 
storage, spacing, and slip production. 

Miss. 186. 

studies, Tex. 42. 

varieties for starch production and mar- 
ket purposes, cooperative tests. 
U.S.D.A. 189. 

vines and tubers for feed, U.S.D.A. 723. 
weevil, biology and seasonal history, La. 
362. 


Sweetpotato (es) — Continued. 

weevil, reaction under different qualities 
of light, I..a. 362. 

weevil, toxicity of poison baits to, La. 
362. 

Swine — sec also Pig(s) and Sows. 

closed herds, selection for growth rate 
and productivity in, 610. 
disease, transmissible, report of coitt- 
rnittee on, 814. 

enteritis, nicotinic acid for pieveiition, 
103. 

erysipelas, Nebr. 103, Oreg. 676, U.S.D.A. 
076. 

erysipelas antiserum, Nebr. 99. 
erysipelas infection in man, Nebr. 242. 
fever, crystal violet vaccine for preven- 
tion, 246. 

herds of the station, N.Dak. .373. 
influenza, studies, Sl4, U.S.D.A. 08. 
influenza virus, swine lungworui as reser- 
voir and intermediate host, 822. 
influenza virus, sym^rgistic action on 
chick embryo, 824. 

with inherited bleeding disease, abnormal 
capillary resistance in, 684. 
with inherited bleetling disease, anomaly 
of normal Duke’s and V(*ry prolonged 
saline bleeding time. 520. 

Symphylhis, studies, Oreg. 655. 

Symptomatic anthrax, «cc IJJackleg. 

Systena hlanda, ftee Flea beetle, pale-striped. 

Tdbanus oncatis, feeding habits and trans- 
mission of rinderpest experiments, 244. 

Tahehuia to Theapesia, host -para site check- 
list revision, U.S.D.A. 262. 

Taclilnidae, new North American, 227. 

Taenia piaiformia, cysts of squirrel, 497. 

Taeniolhrips — 

iw'onsequena, see Pear thrips. 
simplex, aee Gladiolus thrips. 

Talitrns sylvativm, household pest in Cali- 
fornia, 362. 

Tamarisk canker in Argentina, 369. 

Tangerines, puffy, in packing house process, 
cause and prevention, 198, 

Tannages, chrome-saving, U.S.D.A. 723. 

Tanning materials, domestic, developing, 
U.S.D.A. 723. 

Tapeworms of cattle, U.S.D.A. 98. 

Tarnished plant bug on alfalfa, effect of sul- 
fur with other materials, 782. 

Taraonemua hakeri, recently discovered on 
citrus, 230. 

Tarweod seed In grain as poultry feed, 685. 

Taxtes) — 

assessments, Inequalities of, and delin- 
quencies in San Saba Co., Tex. 111. 
burden, property, of Tennessee farmers, 
Tenn. 841. 

delinquent farm, rate of payment. N.C. 
537, 

income, ebilmatlon of revenue and in 
cidence, Iowa 120. 
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TaxCes) — Continued. 

rat os on farm real estate, recent changes 
in, N.C. 538. 

trend in representative counties, Tex. 

111 . 

Taxation, farm, In Nevada, Nev. 638. 
Taxonomy — 

and phylogeny, 460. 

insect, signiflcamv of economic ento- 
mology In. 499. 

relation to biological control, 499. 

Teeth — 

decay, effect of nutritional sui>ervision 
on, 412. 

decay of children and topically applied 
s fluorine, 667. 

decay of children, effect of massive doses 
of vitamin 1), 569. 

decay of rats, induced, effect of fluorides 
and iodoacctic acid, 568. 
decay, role of nutrition in, 666. 
effect of low calcium and vitamin I)-de- 
flclent diet of mature rats, 667. 
of dog, fluorine acquired by, 569. 
Teleonemia nigrina, new pest of snapdragon 
and verbena, 362. 

Temperature(s ) — see also Climatefs). 

air, annual march, effect of Great Ijakcs 
on, 12. 

contrasts in the United States, 12. 
Tephrosia extract against houseflies, 058. 
Termite (sl- 
ants, and plants, ecological relations, 
311, 

dry-wood or powder-post, control, P.R. 
656. 

exposure test, international, 787. 
subterranean, preventing damage to 
buildings, and control, U.S.D.A. 658. 

* Terrace construction by plowing, 263. 
Terrapin scale parasites, effect of dormant 
sprays on, 61U. 

Testes — 

deer, oestrogen s in, 752. 
of oiK)88um, response to androgenic 
treatments, 39. 

Testosterone, colorimetric reaction for, 590 
Tetrachloro-p-ben*oquinone as growth stimu 
lant, U.S.D.A. 58. 

TetranyefUna tritioi, covering stubble for con- 
trol, Okla. 783. 

Tetranychus, see Red spider. 

Tetraploldy — 

in snapdragon Induced by snnguinariiie 
hydrochloride, 180. 

in tomatoes Induced by colchicine, 179. 
induced, hereditary transmission and 
compatibility in fertilization, 181. 
Tetrastiolm Mpyri, effect of dormant sprays 
on, 511. 

TettigHea parvfpennis — 
genetics of, 612. 

Inheritance of, Kans. 655. 

Texas Station report, 142. | 


Textllp(s) — gee also Fabrlc(8). 
and synthetic fibers, Kans. 140. 
flexural fatigue of, 578. 
materials, A. S. T. M. standards on, 716. 
resilience of, determination, 285. 
sanitization of, 573. 

TheoMldia inomata, biology In captive 
colony, 793. 

Thermobia domestica, see Flrebiat. 

Thiamin — see also Vitamin Bj. 
and fungi, interaction, 602. 
and riboflavin deflciencles, relation. Ark. 
845. 

chemical determination, 692. 
deficiency — 

and thiamin requirement of man, 
138, 710. 

in pigs and methods of as.say, 684. 
in rats, mechanism of bradycardia 
in, 818. 

determination, modified microfermenta- 
tion method, 592. 

effect on appetite and growth of rat, 558 
in average American diet, 414. 
ill blood cells and urine of humans, mea- 
surement and metabolism, 415. 
in citrus fruits, 856. 
in common American trees, 313. 
in defatted milk solids, 674. 
in honey of different localities, 550. 
in milk, free and combined, 137. 
in milk of various kinds. 414. 
in peas, effect of sodium bicarbonate, 858. 
in prepared foods, 281. 
in rice and rice milling products, Ark. 
845. 

in sweat, 137. 

in vegetables, determination, 4.38. 
in white flour, 436. 

in white flour milled by stone milling 
process, 857. 

In wild rice, 857. 

intake, and relation to other dietary 
constituents in food, 553. 
normal requirement and factors affect- 
ing utilization and excretion. 554. 
production by Actinomyces viridoohro^ 
mogenus, 458. 

retention in self-rising flour biscuits, 557, 
urinary excretion— 

as index of nutritional level, 138. 
in children, 710. 

in patients with chronic hepatic dis- 
ease, 553. 

ThielaviopsU Imioola, cause of root rot of 
cotton, 62. 

ThiobaciUuB thioowidans — 

metabolism in absence of oxldlzable sul- 
fur, 740. 

study with electron microscope, 469. 
‘^Tbiosan,** new turf fungicide, 2()0, 

Thistle, (Canada, control, Oreg. 610. 

Threonine in proteins, lability toward alkali 
and its consequences, 582. 
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Tbrips — 

new, on tuberose bulbs. 222. 

OD roses, Tex. 73. 

red-banded, parasite of, rearing and lib- 
eration, P.R. 656. 

ThHpa lahaoi, see Onion tbrips. 

Thuja to Tsuga, host-parasite check-list re- 
vision, U.S.D.A. 343. 

hymus in male rats,, effect of thyroidectomy, 
(-astratlon, and replacement therapy, 755. 
'J hyroid — 

desiccated, effect on mammary growth 
in male mice, 321. 
extracts, effects on poultry, 321. 
guinea and chick, comparison in assay 
<tf thyrotropic hormone. Mo. 34. 
relation to growth, 321. 

Tliyrolactin, effect on milk production, metab 
olism, and growth, 91. 

'I'hyronectria austro-americana disease ol 
honey locust, U.S.D.A. 58. 

Thyroprotoin, highly active, chemical forma- 
tion, 91. 

Tiiyroxin, in vitro formation by thyroid tis- 
sue, 726. 

Thysanus pulchra, effect of dormant sprays 
on, 511. 

"i’i(k(8) — 

affecting dogs, U.S.D.A. 98. 

Canadian, laboratory rearing, 500. 
collected on Tama (Iowa) Indian Res- 
ervation, 230. 
control, 372. 

eradication studies, U.S.D.A. 676. 
fever of cattle, U.S.D.A. 98. 
fowl, new vector of anaplasmosis, 826. 
Uulf Coast, relation to screwworm in- 
festation in livestock, Tex. 99. 
lethal temperatures for, in British Co- 
lumbia, 372. 

lone star, as vector of spotted fever in 
Texas, 388. 

new species on shrews, 230. 

Rocky Mountain wood, microbial flora of, 
512. 

Tillage operations, movement of soil during. 
829. 

Tiltetia-— 

kvis crosses, inheritance of reaction to 
race 8, 609. 

tritici — see also host plants. 

and T. levis hybrids, extent of path- 
ogenicity, 608. 

3’lmber — see also Lumber and Wood, 
marketing studies. Ark. 768. 
saw, survey in Clearfield County, Pa. 
638. 

stand improvement. Miss. 842. 
lime interval, determining, slide rule for, 
478. 

'I :mothy — 

development, effect of soil temperature, 
43. 

for pasture and hay, seeding practices 
and seeds, N.J. 187. 


Timothy — Co n ti nued . 

hay, value as sheep feed in re.-ponse to 
soil treatment. Mo. 15. 
hays, vitamin A and carotene values, 
U.S.D.A. 670. 

meadows, superiority on fertile soil. Ohio, 
801, 326. 

nutrients in, effect of soil fertility, Ind. 
737. 

yield and feeding value, effect of fer- 
tilizers, Mo. 41. 

Tin, absorption and excretion by man, 279. 

Tineola bisselliella, see Clothes moth, webbing. 

Tiphia shasiensis n.sp., 371. 

Toad ( 8)— 

and frogs of United States and Canada, 
handbook, 654. 
giant, feoflliig habits, 217. 
in Oklahoma, food of, 498. 

Tobacco — 

American, types, use and markets, 
U.S.D.A. 403. 

attacked by sweetpotato Fusarium wilt, 
N.C. 473. 

bacterial wilt, resistance to, 645. 
black shank, new introduction into 
Kentucky, U.S.D.A. 202. 
breeding for black root rot resistance, 
484. 

budworm, mixing poisoned bait for, 498. 
budworm, parasite of, 783. 
cigar-leaf, sources of K for fertilizers, Pa. 
619. 

cigar wrapper, studies, Ga. Coastal Plain 
325. 

crops improved after natural weed fallow, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
325. 

culture practire.s and root knot control 
in plant beds and field, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 344. 

diseases in Maryland, T^S.D.A. 640. 
diseases in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 343. 
downy mildew control by new spray, 362. 
downy mildew, new fungicide for, 
U.S.D.A. 640, 

downy mildew, organism causing, 774. 
etch virus, measurement of strain, 490. 
fertilizer placement for, Ga.Coe ;lnl 
Plain 325. 

fertilizer tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 325. 
flue-cured — 

diseases, Ga.Coastal Plain 344. 

new varieties, introduction, N.C. 
473. 

nutrient absorption by, time apd 
rate, 625. 

recommendations on, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 325. 

variations in prices, N.C. 400. 
Fusatium wilt, increase in following 
sweetpotato, U.S.D.A. 640. 
hornwoiiTi, nature of “cobalt** recom- 
mended for control, 499. 
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Tobacco — Continued. 

leaf spot baiterla, association with roots 
of crop plants, 211. 

leaves, effect of water extraction on acyl 
derivatives of mosaic virus protein, 
640 . 

leaves, water-soaked, entrance of non- 
motilc bacteria and chemicals, 457. 
mapnesiuni absorption by, effect of 
source, 456. 

mosaic disease control by breeding, 354. 
mosaic disease, plkytopathoiogical 
classics, 211. 
mosaic virus — 

biologically active, formation. 65. 

concentration and purification. 35.3. 

containing radioactive phosphorus, 
preparation and use, 354. 

<*ffect of cyanide on syutliesis of, 
646. 

effect on protein content of sus- 
ceptible and resistant strains, 
353. 

nucleic acid of, molecular size and 
shape, 352. 

protein, amino acids of, fractiona- 
tion, 353. 

protein, viscosimetric studies, 646. 

spread in tomato fields, U.S.D.A. 
640. 

strain causing necrosis and shrivel- 
ing of tomato foliage, 350. 

strains, comparison of alkaline 
cleavage products, 35.3. 
nicotine and nicotinic acid from, I’.S. 
D.A. 723. 

nicotine in, determination, modification 
of Official method, 590. 
nicotine production from, L’.S.D.A. 45. 
of Southern States, demand for, trends 
in, Ky. 842. 

on extremely acid soils, poorer root 
growth of, N.C. 473. 
plant beds, need for less fertilizer on, 
N.C. 473. 

plant beds, weeds and disease control in, 
N.C. 473. 

quality and yield, gains in, N.C. 473. 
ring spot on edible soybeans, U.S.D.A. 
58. 

ring spot vims, effect of cyanide on syn- 
thesis of, 646. 

root diseases, rotations as control fac- 
V tors In, N.C. 473. 

root knot. Increase In, following sweet- 
potato, U.S.D.A. 640. 
roots, excised, nicotine synthesis in, 744. 
rotations, Ga.Coustal Plain 326. 
rows, grade of, effect on drainage and 
erosion control, N.C. 440. 
secondary nutrient elements for, Oa. 
Coastal Plain 326. 

shade, diseases, Ga.Coastal Plain 344. 
stocks, plants grafted on, nicotine for- 
mation in, 174. 


Tobacco-^ Coutliiiied. 

tbrips uii shade-grown tobacco, coutrol, 
503. 

warehouses, costs of operating, N.C. 637. 
yields, high, in manured and fertilized 
rotations, Ohio 326. 

'Pocopherol — 

and stability of carotene, 855. 

<il o. ill scrum, phottudecfric <lctcrini- 
nutioii, 592. 

'rtuiiato(cs ) — 

antluaciiosc. Jiew spray for control, 
N.Y. State 776. 

ascorbic acid iii, effect of mineral imtri- 
titm, 560. 

liacterinl canker, control, 35.5. 

Hay State, bred for resistance to leaf 
mold, Mass. 49. 

bhissom oml rot and fruitfulness, macro- 
element nutrition, 213. 
blossom-end rot, varietal resistance to, 
Tex. 59. 

l»ret‘(ling, Nebr. 47. 

breeding for resistance to nematodes ond 
diseases, (ja. 627. 

l)reeiiing. u.se of X-rays in, N.Y. State 191. 
bushy stunt virus, new crystalline forms, 
647. 

caiiiied, wartime marketing problems of, 
Ark. 841. 

canning. diKoases and control, N.Y. State 
203. 

catsup as source of vitamin C. 862. 
collar rot resistance, 355. 
culture, Mont. 628. 

culture tests, Ga.Coustal Plain 3.31, MIbs. 
191. 

cuttings, effect of growth substances on 
starch reserve In, 461. 
defoliating disi^uses, anthracnose. ajid 
shoestring disease, weather efT«cts, 
N.J. 490. 

defoliating diseases, fungicidal coiitroU 
Ark. 769. 

ilirect seeding v. transplanting, Ohio 331. 
disease (s) — 

conspectus for, 491. 
control, Utah, 647. 
in New York, U.S.D.A. 58 
resistant, developinenr, Ark. 59. 
studies, Tex. 69. 
early blight — 

breeding for resistance to, Tex. 59, 
prevention. Miss. 203. 
spread and development, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 344. 

studies, U.S.D.A. 58. 
susceptibility increased by wilt in- 
fection, Miss. 354. 

Karly Chatham, merits, Mich. 765. 
effect of platinum chloride, 402. 
effect on urinary acidity and blood al- 
kali reserve, 277. 

excised root systems, water uptake by, 
<lue to nonosmotic forces, 464. 
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Tomato (es) — Continued. 

fertilizer requirements, N.Y.State 191. 
fertilizer tests, Oa.Coastal Plain 381. 
fertilizer treatment, plant tissue tests as 
Kuide, Ky. 765. 

field plat technic studies with, 477. 
food value, relation to soil fertility, Ohio 
881. 

fruit production, effect of chloropicrin 
^holl treatment and fungicides, R.I. 344. 
fruit rot, U.S.D.A. 68. 
fruit rot control, varietal resistance and 
mulching for, Colo. 776. 
fruitfulness in, chemicals to stimulate, 
834. 

friiitworm control, 226, 508. 
frultworm on heans, Tex. 78. 
fruitworm studies, Ohio 362. 

Fumrium wilt immunity, white flowers 
as index, Tex. 59. 

FiHorium wilt resistance, breeding for, 
Mo. 59. 

grafted on Datum atramonium, interac- 
tion between, 175. 

Granville bacterial wilt, susceptibility to, 
N.O. 485. 

gray-wall studies, 478. 
greenhouse — 

affected by tobacco mosaic virus 
strain, ^6. 

experiments. Okla. 193. 

fertilizers for, Ohio 831. 

nutrient requirements, Ohio 331. 

production, new research phases In, 
334. 

single-virus streak disease, U.S.D.A. 
843. 

green-wrapped, shoulder bruising in, 334. 
hereditary variegation in, 609. 
insects, control, Tenn, 784. 

Juice, ascorbic acid in, effect of process- 
ing, Ark. 486. 

juice, Bacillus thennoaeidurans in, de- 
tection, 292. 

leaf mold fungus, new strain, 356, Ohio 
344. 

leaf spots, control, Ohio 344. 
leaf spots destructive in Ohio, U.S.D.A. 
68 . 

leaves, fresh weight and area, correla- 
tion, 478.'' 

Marglobe, yields, effect of Cu sprays, 
Tex. 59. 

natural crossing in, related to distance 
and direction, 765. 
nematode resistance test, 765. 
nutritive value, conservation of, Utah 
720. 

nutritive value, factors affecting, U.S. 
D.A. 544. 

'parthenocarpy in, induced by ^naphth- 
ozyacetic acid, 49. 

Penheart, teuts, Pa. 698. 
plants-- 

ascorbic acid content and growth, 
effect of potassium iodide, 198. 
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Tomato (cs)> — Continued, 
plants — continued. 

burning, improved fertilizer drill 
for prevention, Tex. 60. 
composition in sand culture, effect 
of concentrations of added salts, 
478. 

growing on the farm, Mich. 764. 
healthy, production for northern 
shipment, U.S.D.A. 627. 
shipping and bacterial wilt, Oa. 

t'oastal Plain 344. 
tetraploid, induced by colchicine, 
179. 

young, effect of topping on fruit 
set and yield, 631. 

I)lowlng under coarse organic matter for, 

, effect, 478. 

production, value of starter solutions in. 
Pa. 628. 

products, canned, keeping qualities, ef- 
fect of sulfur residue, 782. 
psyllid, notes, Mont. 666. 
psyllid treatment, avoid residue in, 658. 
resistance to bacterial canker, breeding 
for, 213. 

resistant to defoliation diseases, breed- 
ing for, U.S.D.A. 67. 
ling-spot type of virus disease, 491. 
root knot in greenhouses, “precleanup” 
control for, R.I. 844. 
roots, excised, gall formation by, 68. 
roots, excised, synthesis of ascorbic 
acid in. 29. 

roots, isolated, reversible growth inhi- 
bition, 28. 

russet mite status, 781. 
seed, first-generation hybrid, production, 
49. 

seedless, use of indolebutyric acid in pro- 
duction, Ohio 331. 

seedlings transplanted from sand, con- ‘ 
trol of damping-off, Pa. 647. 
septoriose, control, 648. 
single-virus streak in greenhouse, 
U.S.D.A. 68. 

spoilage from heat-resistant micro-or- 
ganisms, 776. 

siMitted wilt control, 491. , 

allotted wilt, spraying tests with tartar 
emetic, 776. 

Slaking and pruning. Ark. 762. 
starter solution experiments, 476. 
stored, weight loss and rot in, effect of 
nutrient root media on, 478. 
tip blight, Oreg. 641. 
transplants, flea beetle injury to, reduc- 
tion of, 782. 
tieatise, 334. 

varieties for greenhouse culture, develop- 
ment, Ohio 331. 

varieties foe Montana, Moat 628. 
varieties, nematode reactions of, Tex. 
59, 

variety tests, Miss. 191, N.TvBtate 191, 
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Tomato (es ) — Continued. 

virus tip blight, negative report on, 
U.S.D.A. 58. 

wheel injury during spraying and duat- 
ing, 479. 

wliole, home canning, use of calcium 
chloride in, N.Y. Slate 129. 
wilt, relation to soil fertility, Miss. 854. 
wilt resistance in. Miss. 208. 
wilt, toxin in, 776. 

yield and quality, effect of irrigation 
water, 477. 

Tonka>beans. culture, F.R. 628. 

Torrey, John, biography as story of North 
American botany, 460. 

Torulopsis dactylifera n.sp., description, 368. 

Towels and toweling for consumer use. Mo. 
573. . 

Towns, rural, merchandise availability in, 686. 

Toxemia in sheep, Mo. 99. 

Tractor (s) — 

engine, crankcase dilution and fuel 
economy, effect of jacket water tem- 
perature, 832. 

farm, fuel consumed and work per- 
formed, U.S.D.A. 392. 
farm, type, sixe, age, and life, U.S.D.A. 
108. 

fuel waste by operator of, Pa. 688. 
level for laying out contour lines, 689. 

Trade — 

agreement, reciprocal, United States- 
Peruvian, U.S.D.A. 124. 
foreign, of Moxambique, U.S.D.A. 405. 

Tredescantia — 

chromosomes. X-ray effects on, N.Y.State 
193. 

cytological studies, N.Y. State 193, 
wicrospores, flve-day, chromosomal ef- 
fects of low X-ray doses on, 746. 

Tramates spp. attacking spruce in Great 
Lakes re^on, 216. 

Transpiration — 

and evaporation, report of committee on, 
446. 

rhythmic fluctuations In, under constant 
environment, 170. 

Transportation — 

congressional mandate on, Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, U.S.D.A. 402. 
efBcient, now a necessity, N.Dak. 394. 

Trpe(8) — 

American, thiamin in, 818. 
coniferous, see Conifer (s). 
effects of November 1940 freeze, Kans. 
628. 

for sbelterbelt uses^ tests, Mont. 628. 
forest, diseases, resistant strains for 
control, U.S.D.A. 640. 
forest, pbotosyntbesis in, Vt. 488. 
forest, propagation, Mo. 47. 
fruitSr new varieties, testing, Kans. 628. 
hardwodd^' 

British, principal decays of, 781. 
t^mmical control of sprouts, 67. 


Tree ( s ) — Continued . 

hardwood — coiitinue<l. 

early responses to weedings In, 483. 
stand improvement, relation to dis- 
eases in, U.S.D.A. 660. 
injury during November blizzard, rela- 
tion to hardy rootstocks, Nebr. 47. 
leaves, decomposing, composition, 165. 
mixed hardwood, improvement cuttings 
in, 56. 

native and exotic, site requirements and 
growth rate. Mo. 47. 
nurseries, fusiform rust control in. 649. 
of eastern North America, their wood- 
craft and wildlife uses, 200. 
orchard, viruslike leaf mottling and 
chlorosis, Oreg. 641. 
propagating methods, Okln. 763. 
propagation by seed, Okla. 194. 
ringts) — 

analysis, methods of correlation, 
317. 

as climatic records, 13. 
formation ami interpretation. 170. 
measuring, methods and instru- 
ments for, 316. 

Ktudio.s of pines in Arkansas, 201. 
seed, forest, of North America, 200. 
shade, insects in Maryland, 784. 
slielterbolt. sec Sbelterbelt. 
spacing, effect on diameter development, 
Vt. 483. 

troubles during a wet summer, N,,T. 213. 
vascular diseases, chemotherapy for. 650. 
Victorian forest, wood decay in, fungi 
associated with, 497. 

Trematodos of subfamily Notocotylinne, life 
history studies, 230. 

Trlacetin v. glucose as nutrient in feeds, 797. 
Triholium — 

castancum, see Flour beetle, red. 
eonfusvm, see Flour beetle, confused. 
Trichinosis, U.S.D.A. 98. 

Tiichodeetes ovis control, Gn. 682. 
Trichodenna lipnorinn on loblolly pine sap- 
wood, effect, 210. 

Trichomonas foetus^ 

bacteria-free strain, isolation and 
growth, 242. 

differentiating from other protozoa in 
diagnosis of trichomqriiasl? in cattle, 
682. 

infection in bulls by experimental ex- 
posure, 820. 

inoculations with In rats and mice, 384. 
Trichomoniasis — 

bovine genital, U.S.D.A. 98. 
bovine, geographical distribution, 527. 
clinical observations in, 244. 
in cattle, diagnosis, differentiating 
Trichomonas foetus from other pro- 
tozoa in, 682. 

of lower digestive tract of turkeys, 532. 
of upper digestive tract of domesticated 
birds. 532. 
studies, Kans. 676. 
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Trichoatrongylus — 

oalcaratU8, parasite of squirrel, 497. 
colubriformis in range sheep, pbenothl- 
assine-medlcated pellets for, 108. 
spp., percentage incidence in cuttle, 101. 
Trlchuris — 

dlspar, anthelmintic efficiency of Flcin 
against, 247. 

8pp., percentage incidence in cattle. 101. 
TrtlHum, cytologicnl studies, N.Y. State 198. 
Tripsaoutn, Buchlaena, and corn, genetic and 
eytological relations, Tex. 42. 

THhhoIous murgantiae, introduction and re- 
covery in California, 499. 

Tritom flem, bionomics and morphology, 227. 
Trogoderma tajam in Insect nests, 74. 
Tromhicula sp., parasite of squirrel, 498. 
Tromhiculinae, larval, descriptions of 12 new 
species, 372. 

Truck crop (a) — 

boron requirements, N.C. 440. 
growing, relative risks involved, determi- 
nation, 394. 

in Copiah Co., receipts, expenses, prices, 
etc.. Miss. 536. 
insects studies, Tex. 73. 

Truck farmers, better income for, with im- 
proved markets. Miss. 209. 

Tnickee Kiver runoff, a 100-yr. record, 304. 
Trucks, refrigerator, methyl bromide fumiga* 
tion of, 783. 

Trypsin — 

activity from —70® to 50® C., kinetics 
' as function of temperature of, 289. 
crystalline, inactivation of, photochemi- 
cal yield for, 585, 

Tryptophan in protein hydrolyzates, new 
color test for, 730. 

Tuberculin and other diagnostic tests, 
U.S.D.A. 676. 

Tuberculosis — 

and its eradication, U.S.D.A. 97. 
avian, Michigan plan to combat, 814. 
bovine, eradication in the United States 
and effects on human health, 814. 
diagnosis, value of blood examinations 
in, 814. 

eradication, 820. 

eradication, no-vi8lble-le.sion case prob- 
lem in^ 814. 

eradication work, efficiency and value 
of. 814. 

pulmonary, vitamin A and ascorbic acid 
in, 282. 

report of committee on, 814. 
studies, U.S.D.A., 676. 

Tularemia in sheep, role of Rocky Mountain 
spotted ffever tick in, 102, 

Tung — 

buds, effect of chemical treatments in 
prolonging dormancy, 29. 
iron deficiency In Florida, 484. , 
leaves, chlorosis and necrosis of. cause. 
649. 

oil meal, solvent-extracted, feeding value 
for chicks, 236. 


Tung — Continued. 

oil, replacement by castor oil, U.S.D.A. 
627. 

pollen, storage experiments, 199. 
seed, germination, effect of stratification 
and planting time, 199. 
seed selection, importance, 767. 
treefs)- 

adaptatloD studies, Ga.Coastal 
Plain, 331. 

development of pistillate fiower and 
structure of fruit, 465. 
fertilizer experiments and cultural 
methods. La. 341. 

fertilizer, variety, and propagation 
studies, Miss. 331. 
foliage poisoning of cattle, 100, Fla. 
526. 

phosphorus compared with other 
fertilizers for, 627. 

Turf — 

diseases, control, R.I. 344. 
diseases, control, mercury substitutes for, 
N.J. 62. 

fungicide, new, named Thiosan, 206. 
Turkey (s) — 

breeders, management, N.J. 808. 
breeding and cross breeding studies, N.C. 
468. 

breeds, comparison, 378. 

Bronze, gains in weight made by male 
and female, 806. 

cross-breeding and heterosis in, 37. 
disease, choleralike, Mich. 248. 
eggs, batchability, and ribofiavlu, Pa. 
607. 

eggs, length of incubation i>eriod, effect 
of age and weight, 519. 
eradication of paratyphoid disease in by 
sanitation, N.C. 532. 
feathers, fertilizing value, Oreg. .595. 
feeding and confinement rearing experi- 
ment, Mich. 670. 

growing under scmioonfiiied conditions, 
Tex. 86. 

growth of tarsometntarsus, relative, 613. 
leg bone deformities, 519. 
luarkoting, Tex. 110. 
of different breeds, composition, 377. 
pll of digestive tracts of, 236. 
physical and chemical composition, 700. 
poults — 

calcium and phosphorus require- 
ments, Tex. S5. 
finishing, rations for, Tex. 85. 
hatching, separate incubators for. 
Pa. 667. 

infectious omphalitis of and im- 
petigo staphylogenes in man, 105. 
nutrition, significance of biotin in, 
876. 

protein needs, Tex. 85. 
protein utilization from various 
so irees by, Nebr. 84. 
vitamin D requirement, U.S.D.A. 665. 
production, lights In, Pa. 667. 
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Turkey (8)— Continued. 

production, rations and breeding for, 
Kans. 6M. 

protein supplements for, comparison, 
Mo. 84. ' 

range ▼. cut green feeds for. Pa. 667. 
rations, alfalfa meal in, Utah 670. 
respiratory diseases, U.S.D.A. 98. 
respiratory-nervous disorder in, 826. 
riboflavin requirement for batchability 
and growth, 876. 

short spined, skeletal abnormalities, 183. 
storage of vitamin A by, 89. 
strain differences in, Tex. 35. 
wild, food habit trends in Missouri, 361. 
young, detecting salmonellosis in, 105. 

Tumera to Ungnadia, host-parasite check- 
list revision, U.S.D.A. 343. 

Turnip (s) — | 

aphid studies, Tex. 73. 
greens, ascorbic acid in, factors affecting, 
Oa. 699. 

growth, effect of natural fertilizer ma- 
terials, 185. 

Turpentine — 

products from, U.S.D.A. 723. 
separating into components, U.S.D.A. 
728. 

Tnskegee Institute notes, 427. 

Twig girdler, pest of hickory, 219. 

Tyrocidine — 

d-amino acids in, 583. 
effect on bacteria, 457. 
in vitro and in vivo studies, 816. 

Tyrosine, metabolism, role of ascorbic acid 
in, 419. 

Tyrothricin, in vitro and in vivo studies, 815. 

Udder— 

of cow, development, structure, and 
physiological functioning, Minn. 380. 
streptococci of dairy cows, effect of sul- 
fanilamide on. Mo. 99. 

Ultracentrifugation results, computation, 
alignment chart for, 346. 

Ultraviolet — 

irradiation, elimination of contaminants 
with, 208. 

radiation, bactericidal action on air- 
borne organisms, 26. 

Undulant fever studies, 814. 

United States Department of Agriculture — 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, see 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, see Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, see Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, 
list of available publications, 142. 
alidefllms, catalog and price, U.8.D.A. 
699. 

Urea— 

as protein substitute in ration of rumi- 
nants, 281. 

as soil disinfectant, U.S.D.A. 640 


[ Urea — Continued. 

I hydrolysis in soils, eusymatic v. micro- 
I blal concepts, 508. 

* in chick rations, Okla. 707. 

utilisation by ruminants, effect of starch 
in ration, 667. 

utilisation by young calves, 90. 
Uredinales, taxonomic study, 642. 

Uric acid excretion of young children, effect 
of diet, 410. 

Urinary — 

calculi in sheep, 389. 

17‘ket08teroids, neutral, colorimetric 
assay, elimination of errors in, 589. 
tract in small animals, effect of sulfon- 
amides on, 818. 

Urine—— 

ascorbic acid determination in, 153. 
extraction of lactogen from. Mo. 34. 
of pyridoxin-deflcient rats, green pig- 
ment-producing compound in, 727. 
riboflavin in, fluorimetric estimation, 
591. 

UrocyHtis tritici, physiologic races in, 772. 
Uromyces atriatus, notes, 487. 

Utah College notes, 429, 575. 

Utah Station notes, 429, 675. 

Vacolnium — 

host-parasite check-list revision, U.S.D.A. 
640. 

species, cytology, 467. 

Vanilla- 

beans, pr(Kx>ssiiig and eheiuical changes 
Involved in flavor development, P.R. 
579. 

culture, pollination, and breeding, P.R. 
628. 

curing, 442. 

plantings, injury by snail and slug, P.R. 
656. 

Variation, coetflcients of, limitations to use 
of, 693. 

Veal, dressed, market classes and grades, 
U.S.D.A. 269. 

Vegetable (s) — 

and fruit dehydrator, Nebr. 105. 
areas in Florida, production credit, Fla. 
119. 

ascorbic acid in, factors in processing 
affecting, 713. 

canning crops, quality studies, N.Y. State 
272. 

canning methods, Calif. 409. 
culture tests, R.l. 331. 
culture, value of lime in. Ark. 762. 
curly top resistance in, Oreg. 641. 
dampingoff, ^control, effect of nitrogen, 
Mass. 65. 
dehydrated — 

nutritive value and palatabllity, 
N.y.State 272. 
packaging, N.Y.State 157. 

* rapidly refreshing, 11, 
dehydration — 

adequacy of blanching process in, 
440. 
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VegetableCi) — Continiied. 
dehydration — continued. 

by farmers' cooperative associations, 
U.B.D.A. 404. 
past and present, 440. 
studies, 167, 168, 440, N.Y.fitat 287. 
tests, 205. 

desirable, for fall planting, Miss. 101. 
diseases— 

bordeaux and fixed copper sprays or 
dusts for, Ohio 344. 
effect of weather, N.J. 400. 
in Massachusetts, U. S. D. A. 58. 
in Nebraska, 400. 

in New Jersey, effect of weather, 
U.S.D.A. 640. 

on Chicago market in 1940-41, 
U.S.D.A. 343. 
studies, Kans. 640. 

dried, made into bricks freed from air 
in new packaging process, N.Y.State 
850. 

early, fertiliKers for, Ohio 331. 
effect of boron on, Oreg. 628. 
fertiliser placement, Ark. 762. 
fertilizer tests, Miss. 331. 
fertilizers for, Okla. 763. 
freezing preservation, 848, N.Y.State 272, 
U.S.D.A. 723. 
freealiig procedures, 272. 
fresh and canned, quality, relation to 
retail prices, Ohio 304. 
fresh, selling cooperatively, U.S.D.A. 404. 
frozen, determining maturity of, 150. 
gardens, early, time for plowing and 
preparing soil for. Miss. 629. 
growth and production, effect of lime on, 
Ark. 46. 

home canning U.S.D.A. 129. 
home drying, U.S.D.A. 130. 
insect studies, N.Y.State 218. 
irrigation. Ark 762, Okla. 763. 
irrigation and mulching, Nebr. 47. 
juices — 

expressed, vitamin C, carotene, cal 
cium, and phosphorus in, 559. 
home preparation and preservation 
N.Y.State 129. 

loss of flavor and of food value in 
preparation, 165. 

making in small lots, N.Y.State 274. 
preparation and preservation, N.Y. 
State 140. 

special problems In preparation, 
N.Y.State 274. 

leafy, nutritive value. Miss. 644. 
marketing, Kans. 603. 
mineral composition in representative re- 
gions, relation to nutritive value, Tex. 
127. 

nutrient constituents per acre and per 
acre man-hour, 646, 866. 
nutrition of, Mo. 46. 
of New York State, vitamin C in, N.Y. 
State 284. 

oils, see Oil(s). vegetable. 


Vegetable(8) — Continued. 

phosphorus and calcium in, distribution, 
188. 

possibility of overlrrlgating. Pa. 628. 
preparing for frozen food lockers, 700. 
quality and nutritive value, effect of 
vaiious cooking methods, 847. 
refuse, insect pests breeding in, 72. 
relation of glutamine and asparagine in, 
R.I. 831. 

relation of percentage of margin to sales 
and attractiveness of display to sales, 
Ohio 394. 

riboflavin determination in, 437. 
seed production in Utah, possibilities, 
Utah 191. 

seed treatment recommendations, B.I. 
344. 

seed treatment studies, 484. 
selection for dehydration value, N.Y. 
State 101. 

southern grown, composition, Ga. 699. 
storage, Ga. 627. 

storage as help in wartime, Colo. 763. 
studies with, Tex. 47. 
thiamin determination in, 438. 
use of commercial fertilizers for, Mont. 
628. 

use of overhead irrigation on, Ga. 627. 
value of stable manure for, Ark. 763. 
varieties for irrigated central Washing- 
ton, 191. 

varieties, new, tests, Okla, 763. 
variety tests, Ga.Coa8tal Plain 331, Kans. 
028, Miss. 331, Nebr. 47, Oreg. 628, 
I'a. 628, R.I. 331. 
vitamin content, N.Y.State 272. 
wartime marketing problems of, Ark. 
841. 

wastes, utilizaton, U.S.D.A. 723. 
weevil studies, Tex. 73. 

Vegetation — see also Blorais) and Plant (s). 
and forest wealth of Ecuador, 169. 
and natural resources of British Hon- 
duras, 169. 
of Jamaica, 169. 
of Trumbull County, Ohio 601. 
use of water by, 298. 
yield and quality, relation to sunlight, 
Tex. 42. 

Velvet grass, creeping, control. Oreg. 619. 
VelvetbeanCs) — 

caterpillar, biology and control, La. 862. 
variety tests, Ga.Coa8tal Plain 826. 
Verbena, new pest of, 862. 

Vermont Station notes, 143, 430. 

Vermont Station report, 674. 

Vermont University notes, 148. 

Veronioalla kraussU, injury to vanilla plant- 
ings, P.R. 666. 

Verticttlum — 

diseases, new records for, U.S.D.A. 68. 
malthousei in mushroom soil, control 
with cbloroplcrln, 865. 
wilt of qbrysonthemum, contr<rt, Ohio 
344. 
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Vetch— 

brucbid in Georgia, 499. 
culture, drainage highly important fac> 
tor, Miss. 186. 
diseases, Ga. 640. 
fertilizer tests, Ga. 617, Misa 169. 
for green manure, Utah 186. 
growth, comparison of phosphates for, 
Miss. 186. 

hairy, as green manure crop for cotton, 
186. 

hairy, fertilizer tests, Miss. 326. 
hairy, most profltahle fertilizers for, Miss. 
326. 

hali*y, yield increased from lime and 
phosphate. Miss. 618. 
moderate use of phosphate and lime for. 
Miss. 186. 

planting for seed production, 186. 
superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 
variety tests, Tex. 42. 

V^eterinary — nee alno Animal diseases, 
surgery notes, 383. 

VilmrnMni to VitiSy host-parasite check list 
revision, U.S.D.A. 640. 

Vioto — 

faba, histological responses lo indolea- 
cetic acid, 742. 

aativa, karyological races, 180. 

Vine weevil, black, control, 72. 

Violet (s) — . 

genetic studies, Vt. 467. 
scab, additional records, 779. 

Virus (es) — 

bacterial, inactivated and active, inter- 
ference between, 769. 
bacterial, interference between, and mech- 
anism of virus growth, 709. 
diseases and respiration, 769. 
diseases of plants and animals, treatise, 
486. 

diseases of yellows type, spread under 
field conditions, 61. 
in primordial meristem, 206. 
nature of, recent evidence regarding, 
846. 

nomenclature and classification, 206. 
Nomenclature and Committees, comment 
on paper, 346. 
research, review, 486. 

Visual mechanisms, symposium, 130. 

Vitamin A— 
absorption — 

and retention by hens on normal 
and low fat rations, 803. 
experiments, 135. 
metabolism, and storage, 413. 
and carotene, utilization in rat, 661. 
and dark adaptation, effect of alcohol, 
benzedrine, and vital lin C, 662. 
and visual systems, 130. 
chemistry and physiological activity, 413. 
deficiency (ies) — 

and nervous system,* 136. 
criteria, 282. 


Vitamin A — Continued. 

deficiency ( ies) — con tinued. 

damogo to reproductive organs from, 
Ohio 380. 

diagnosing, simple methods, 413. 
effect on reproduction in farm ani- 
mals, Ohio 318. 

in cattle and cystic pituitary, 376, 

In cattle, effect on reproductive func- 
tions and dilution and quality of 
semen, U.S.D.A. 670. 
in rat, early signs, relation to liver 
stores, 708. 

dietary levels, relation to dark adapta- 
tion of children, 709. 
distribution, changes in choline defi- 
ciency, 41.3. 

effect on immunological reactions in 
man, 551. 

excess stores, fate during depletion, 708. 
in blood, relation to body reaerves, 1,35. 
in blood, relation to dark adaptation, 
552. 

in liver of rat, state of, 707. 
ill milk, effect of shark-liver oil in feed, 
67.3. 

in milk, relation to pasture and feeding 
practices, seasonal variation, 807. 
in pickles from different areas, 295. 
in pig feeding, 234. 
in prepared foods, 281. 
in shad and mackerel oils, 706. 
ill various solvents, ultraviolet absorp- 
tion, 8. 

in willow oak acorns, effect in chick diet, 
803. 

intake, education as means of improv- 
ing. Pa. 701. 

metabolism o? human subjects, R.T. 409. 
mobIlizatJon by alcohols from its stores 
in tissues, 8.56. 

of liver biopsy specimens and plasma 
vitamin A In man, comparison, 706. 
potency of liver, relation to chemical 
ana]yse.s, 731. 

potency of milk and shark-liver oil, 807. 
prairie hay as source of, Okla. 808. 
requirements — 

for conception in dairy cattle, Tex. 
92. 

for fattening beef cattlej Tex. 85. 
of beef cattle and sheep, Tex. 85. 
of cattle, sheep, and swine, 798. 
of dairy cattle, 807. 
of plg.s, Tex. 85. 

of rat, intake relation to growth and 
concentration in retina, 707. 
rich milk, producing, Ind. 809. 
storage by growing turkeys, 89. 
storage in llyer of rats. Pa. 701. 
studies with rats and pigs, 234. 
ultraviolet absorption maximum of, ef- 
fect of solvent, 690. 
utilization, effect of fat level ih diet, 563. 
value of fresh and dehydrated carrots. 
281 . 
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Vitamin — see also Thiamin, 

and endurance, 700. 
bibliography supplement, 414. 
clinical aspects, 705. 
deficiency diets in rats, studies of gas- 
trointestinal tract, 139. 
determination, by yeast fermentation 
method, .293. 

determination, spectrophotometric ac- 
curacy, 293. 

effect on concentration of glucos<? 

optinml for fungi fruiting, 002. 
effect on crops of North Carolina soils, 
619. 

in Indian foods, 709. 
in yeast and bread and stability daring 
bread making, 292. 
loss on baking, 151. 
royal Jelly and bee bread us source, 82. 
stability in manufacture of bread, 857. 
.Studies, Tex. 599. 
synthesis by yeast, 555. 

Vitamin Bw 

loss from yeast during dissimilation, 742. 
royal Jelly and bee bread as source. 82. 
Vitamin Hti- — «ec also Pyridoxin. 

effect on egg production and hatcbabilhy, 
804. 

in nutrition of pig, 516. 
royal Jelly and bee bread as source, 82. 
Vitamin B complex — 

and fat metabolism, 136. 
deficiency, effect on gastric emptying 
and intestinal motility, 136. 
deficiency In young pigs, sensory neuron 
degeneration in, control, 799. 
experimental deficiency, mental changes 
in. 564. 

for swine, deficiencies, U.S.D.A. 665. 

In beers, ales, and malt tonics, 856. . 

in nutrition of dogs, 87. 
meat as source, 281. 
requirements for lactation. Ark. 284. 
Vitamin C — see also Ascorbic acid. 

ndniinistration in a large institution, 
effect on general health and resistance 
to Infection, 419. 
and wound healing, 563. 
determination, color reaction for dehy- 
droascorbic acid useful in, 9. 
effect o^ immunological reactions In man, 
651. 

for sterility in farm animals, 36. 

In cabbage, 627. 

in dairy cattle nutrition, 90. 

in guavas, 714. 

In guavas, fresh, canned, and dried, 418. 
in muskmelons, Ohio 409. 
in New York State vegetables, N.Y.State 
284. 

In normal nutrition, 714. 

In persimmon leaves and fruits, 313. 

In pickles from different areas, 295. 

In rose hips, 714. 

In snap beans, 627. 


Vitamin C — Continued. 

in strawberries, determination, varia> 
lions in samples, 713. 
in strawberries, sun-ripened v. shade- 
ripened, N.C. 476. 

loss from turnip greens, effect of storing 
and cooking, Miss. 409. 
toH.s in making evaporated milk. Pa. 671. 
loss in milk prevented by cold tempera- 
ture, Ohio 380. 

nutritional status of human subjects, 

U. I. 409. 

royal Jolly and bee bn*ad as sourco, 82. 

Vitamin D — 

assay, A. O. A. C., 377. 

R>8ay, importance of using “lilter-mate” 
comparisons, 284. 

assay technic with radioactive stron- 
tium, 438. ^ 

dortcleiicy of dairy cattle, 566. 
delorinination, A. O. A. C. chick method, 
use of toes rather than tibiae in, 735. 
from different sources, effect on bone ash 
curve, 377. 

from soft curd and homogenized milk, ef- 
f(‘Ctivene8s on rickets, Ohio 380. 
in milk, Ohio 380. 

in milk, control and verification of, 91. 
in milk, effect of irradiation of cows, 
Ohio 380. 

in shad and mackerel oils, 706. 

In shark-liver oil, 798. 
massive doses, prevention of dental 
carles by, 569. 

parathyroid glands, and calcium metab- 
(dism, 91. 

requirement of tuikey poults, U.S.D.A. 
665. 

recpiirements of White Leghorn clilcks 

V. cro.ssl)reds, 518. 

.vinale massive doses, feeding to birds, 377. 
.Ntabinty, 89, 377. 

Vitamin El — also Tocopherol, 
assay tests, 564. 
distribution in rat tissues, 564. 
in grain milling products and effect of 
bleaching on, 715. 
role in prevention of sterility, 472. 

Vitamin O, see Riboflavin. 

Vitamin II, biotin, and coenzyme R, review 
of literature, 863. 

Vitamin K— 

determination, colorimetric method, 593. 
paiKTS on, 705. 

V’itamin P deficiency, experimental, 420. 

Vitamin (s) — 

advances in knowledge of, 854. 
and micro-organisms, 418. 
antihemorrhagic, see Vitamin K. 
antineuritic, see Vitamin Bi. 
antirachitic, eee Vitamin D. 
as growth substances for plants, 25. 
biological action, symposium, 705. 
chemistry and physiology, 281. 
deficiency, clinical, chemical measure- 
ment and c*ontrol. 706. 
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yitaiiiin<8) — Continued, 
deficiency diseases, 065. 
for livestock, Mo. 614. 
in food, relation to human nutrition, 
Kans. 701. 
in fungi, 705. 

in grasses of Nebraska, Nebr. 84. 
in mixtures, proper use of, 705. 
natuie and function, 295. 
requirement of rat, effect of exercise, 
Pa. 701. 

social implications, 134. 
studies. Mo. 134. 

synthesis by a yeast converted from 
heterotrophic to autotrophic habit, 28. 
varying amounts in the diet, effect on 
animal body, Kans. 701. 

Walls, rammed eai th. soil admixtures for, 253 

War and work, U.S.D.A. 111. 

War program, role of insecticides and disin- 
fectants in, 657. 

Washing compounds, alkaline, germicidal 
properties evaluation, 243. 

Washington College notes, 576. 

Washington Station notes, 675, 722 

Wasp, New Calendonian cockroach, biological 
notes. 74. 

Wasps nests as reservoirs and sources of 
stored products pests, 73. 

Wasps, wood, siricid, and symbiosis, 654. 

Waste materials, nitrogen content, NJ. 738. 

Water — 

absorption at low soil temperatures, spe 
cles differences, 743. 
and soil conservation studies, Tex. 15. 
and soil losses under different conditions, 
N.Y.State 160. 

and soil losses under different cropping 
methods, Ark. 15. 

attack on dry cohesive soil systems, 
mechanism of, 450. 

bearing materials, permeability determi- 
nation methods, 106. 
conservation, effect of lining irrigation 
canals, Utah 595. 

entry into roots, device for measuring, 
463. 

evaporation and consumptive use, em- 
pirical formulas for estimating, 449. 
ground, areas in Southwest, classes of, 
present and future use, 448. 
ground, control and conservation, rela- 
tion to food production, U.S.D.A. 827. 
heater, solar, P.R. 602. 
heaters, plug<in. Pa. 688. 
irrigation, see Irrigation water, 
levels and artesian pressure in obser- 
vation wells, 108. 

management, relation to grassland farm- 
ing, 107. 

movement through soils, relation to 
pores, 17. 

pipes, protection against freesing by 
heating cable. Fa. 688. 
resources of Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
828. 


Water — Continued. 

stage recorder charts, determining vol> 
ume of runoff from, 252. 
supply (ies) — 

in Georgia, public, industrial quality, 

688 . 

of Dakota sandstone in Bllendale- 
Jamestown area, 828. 
of Hawaii, 392. 
of United States, 106, 392. 
of United States, Ohio River Basin, 
828. 

pub'ic, removal of fluorides from, 
532. 

Waterfowl in British Columbia, studies, 360. 
Water-hyacinth leaf spot disease, cause, 781. 
Watermelon ( 8) — 

cultural tests, Ga.Coastol Plain 831. 
fertilizer tests, Qa.Coastal Plain 831. 
Puaarium wilt resistance, tests for, Tex. 
60. 

growing district, serious damage by Fu- 
sanum wilt in, 203. 
wilt resistance and acetic acid, 491. 
wilt resistance, breeding for, Ga. 627. 
wilt-resistant strains. Miss. 203. 
Watershed (s) — 

at West Tarkio Creek and Tarklo River, 
hydrologic studies, U.S.D.A. 158. 

North Appalachian Experimental, at 
Coshocton, Ohio, U.S.D.A. 594. 
Waterways, vegetated, tests on, Okla. 164 
Waxy coatings on cucurbit fruit, study of 
permeability to respiratory gases, 607. 
Weasel, short-tailed, winter food habits, 800. 
Weather — see also Meteorological observa- 
tions and Meteorology, 
astronomy, and maps, treatise, 298. 
effect on vegetable diseases, N J. 490. 

^ forecasting, basic principles, 735 
of ScoUand in 1941, 440. 
studies, R.I. 299. 

Webworms, control, R.I. 862. 

Weedts) — 

control. Miss. 186. 

control on closely cut turf and on fair> 
ways, R.I. 826. 

non-noxious, for green manure, Utah 
186. 

pasture, control, Tex. 42. 
seeds, killing with chloropicriii, Ohio 826. 
Weevils, protection of corn from. Miss. 409. 
Weights and measures in United States, in- 
spection and control, U.S.D.A. 401. 

Well water as milk-cooling medium, Pa. 671. 
Wells, observation, water levels and arte- 
sian pressure in, 106. 

West VirgiDia Btation notes, 722. 

West Virginia Uiiivd’Sity ndtes, 722. 

Wethers, ground Love grass bay for, Okla. 
797. 

Wetting agents, properties and applications, 
520. 

Whale and fish meal, nutritive value, 281. 
Whale meat meal in. chick ration, 878. 
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Wheat— 

agreemeut, Internatloual, U.8.D.A. 124, 
405. 

agreement, “New World,*’ U.B.D.A. 123. 
and wheat products, nicotinic acid, panto- 
thenic acid, and pyridoxin in, 557. 
as livestock feed, Utah 667. 
auxin extraction from, 462. 
average acre yields and production costs, 
Alaska 617. 

basin, ordinary, and contour listing for. 
Kans. 618. 

bin fumigation tests, Okla. 756. 
bins, fumigating, safer methods, Okla. 
788. 

breeding. Alaska 617, Ga. 617, Kans. 618, 
Mo. 41, Mont. 618, Nebr. 41, Okla. 755, 
Oreg. 619, Tex. 42. U.S.D.A. 616. 
brown necrosis and Alternaria blotch, 
348. 

bunt, see Wheat smut, stinking. 
Canadian hard red, thiamin in, variabil- 
ity, 415. 

carbohydrate metabolism under deficient 
moisture, 81. 

cold resistance, factors affecting, Nebr. 
41. 

Comanche and Pawnee, new hard red 
winter, high-yielding and leaf rust re- 
sistant, U.S.D.A. 616. 
combining, proper stages for. Pa. 619. 
composition, factors affecting, 21. 
conditioning requirements, and their ef- 
fect on milling and baking, Kans. 579. 
culture, continuous v, rotation, N.Dak. 
330. 

culture tests, Ga.Coa8tal Plain 825. Kans. 

618, Mont, 610, Tex. 42. 
disease resistance in, breeding for, Kans. 
640. 

dusted, viability after storage, 200. 
estimating reduction in yield from hes- 
sian fly infestation, U.S.D.A. 794. 
eyespot in Great Britain, cause, 772. 
Fairfield, description, Ind. 762. 
fertilizer tests, Ga. 617, Kans. 618. 
field survey, Ohio 370. 
flour, see Flour. 

germination and baking quality, effect 
of carbon disulfide, Okla. 190. 
gracing and protein tests of grain inspec- 
tion laboratory, Mont. 619. 
growth and yield, relation to environ- 
ment, Kans. 618. 

hard red winter, quality characteristics, 
U.S.D.A. 625. 

hybrids, inheritance and Interrelation of 
components of quailty, cold veslataBce, 
and morpMogleal characters in, 608. 
in national diets, 128. 
inoculation tests with Helminthosporium 
sativum, antagonism in, 849. 

Khnsas, quality, effect of ICl,, ethylene 
gns, and Cl on, Kans. 679. 
leaf rust damage, forecasting, Okla. 769. 


Wheat— Continued. 

leaf rust, physiologic races, revision, 
U.S.D.A. 207. 

loose smut control, Okla. 769. 
milling products, vitamin B In, and ef- 
fect of bleaching, 715. 
mite, brown, covering stubble for control, 
Okla. 783. 

mosaic virus, heat Inactivation in soils, 
207. 

North Dakota, quality In 1942, N.Dak. 
626. 

nutrients in, effect of soil fertility, Ind. 
737. 

Oklahoma, quality improvement, Okla. 
765. 

physical properties, factors affecting, 
Kans. 579. 

phytic acid distribution in, 289. 

Pilot and Rival, resistant to leaf rust, 
expansion of areas, U.S.D.A. 616. 
plant characters, relation to yield, effect 
of tillage and sequence treatments, 
762. 

planting tests, Nebr. 41. 
policy, wartime, in Canada, 693. 
polyploidy studies, Mo. 41. 
quality, chemical factors affecting, Kans. 
579. 

quality during storage, factors affecting, 
Kans. 688. 

quality, effect of unfavorable weather at 
harvest, N.Dak. 298. 
quality, inheritance studies of factors 
affecting, Kans. 618. 
respiration, fermentation, and growth, 
effect of oxygen tension, 745. 
response to fallow and other tillage prac- 
tices, Nebr. 41. 

root strength, guide to winter hardiness, 
Ohio 326. 

rust-resistant, development, N.C. 473. 
rust-resistant variety, new, Utah, 620. 
scab absent in western North Dakota, 
U.S.D.A. 58. 

scab control, U.S.D.A. 849. 
scab in Virginia, U.S.D.A. 58. 
smut, stinking, control, Mont. 641. . 
smut, stinking, in Rumania, distrlbutioa, 
772. 

smut, stinking, inoculation method for, 
Nebr. 69. 

species, role of interspecific hybridiza- 
tion in origin and production of new 
forms, 466. 

spring, drought resistance in, 109. 
spring, heat, light, and drought tolerance 
in, Kans. 618. 

stabilization in Australia, U.S.D.A. 124. 
stem rust, physiologic races in Portugal, 
207. 

stem rust resistant varieties, new, and 
genetical background, 642. 
superior varieties or strains grown by 
station, Oreg. 619. 
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Wheat — Continued 

aorplus, conversion into much needed 
milk. Utah 673. 

take-all disease, control, U.S.D.A. 347. 
tillage experiments and rotations, Oreg. 
619. 

use in livestock feeding, Wyo. 373. 
varieties. Miss. 41. 

varieties grown in West, quality studies, 
U.S.D.A. 626. 

variety tests. Ark. 755, Ga. 617, 
Qa.Coastal Plain 325, Kans. 618, Miss. 
326, Mont. 618, Nebr. 41, Okla. 765, 
Tex. 42. 

wind erosion, relation to different types 
of tillage preparation, Tex. 42. 
winter, as supplement to native grass for 
pasture, Kans. 618. 

winter, leaf and stem rust races, com- 
bined resistance to, Kans. 640. 
winter, physiological study, Kans. 603. 
world survey and outlook, 270. 
yield and milling and baking quality, 
effect of fertilizers, OkUi. 756. 
yield and mineral content, effect of minor 
element compounds, 456. 
yields, crop rotation v. superphospliate 
for, Ark. 765. 

Wlieatgrass — 
crested — 

culture tests, Mont. 619. 

Fairway, sowing with alfalfa to keep 
out “cheat” grass, Oreg. 619. 
feeding tests for steers, Mont. 666. 
for wintering steers, Mont, 66T. 
grazing studies, Mont. Oil), 
superiority in pasture experiments, 
U.S.D.A. 617. 
uses, Mont. 619. 
new tetraploid, from Nevada, 317. 

Whey solubles as source of growtli factors in 
chick rations, 376. 

White ants, see Termite (s). 

White grubs — 

biology, control, and taxonomy. Tex. 73. 
control, Conn. (New Haven] 499. 
control with dichloroethyl ether, 78. 

In forest nurseries of Southeast, tests of 
chemicals for control, 227. 
on wheat, Kans. 655. 

White pine — 

blister rust — 

control, Ohio 344. 
control in Northwest, developments, 
216. 

control in Washington State, 496. 
control policies in New York State, 
406, 

spread in 1941, 651. 
forests, western, economic management, 
U.S.D.A. 66. 

piles, creosote treatment, 254. 

•apwood and compression wood, poly- 
uronide hemicelliiloses isolnted from, 
584, 


White pine— Continued. 

seedlings in soils of low fertility, my- 
corbizal inoculation of, 56. 
spociuB, analysis of wood, 405. 
wolf trees, proflts from cutting, 201. 
Whitebrush poisoning in horses, 108. 

Whlteflsh meal, nutritive value, 231. 
Whitody, redbud, studies, Kans. 655. 

Wldte-f ringed beetle ( s ) — 

fumigation of small land areas for cou- 
troi, 791. 
new species, 367. 

Wild rice, vitamins in, 857. 

Wildlife— 

as valuable resource, Pa. 652. 
cover, northeastern forest, plant pa- 
thology in relation to, 359. 
diseases and parasites, U.S.D.A. 99. 
Forest Station, Huntington, history, 
policy, and program, 217. 
production handbook, U.S.D.A. 497. 
Willow blight in West Virginia, 407. 
Windbreaks, see Shelterbelt. 

Winds, velocity and direction, 299. 

Wine- 

control program In Argentina, U.S.D.A. 
696. 

sulfur dioxide in, effect of storage, 442. 
Wire and fencing, atmospheric exposure, Tex. 
106. 

Wireworm(a) — 

control, 654, Pa. 652. 
control, progress in, N.Dak. 659. 
eastern field, control on sinuie-grown to- 
bacco, 782. 

on wheat, Kans. 655. 

organic fumigants for, tests. 604. 

Pacific coast, value of trapping males and 
parthenogenicity of females, 78. 
iwpulatioiis, effect of sunflowers, Ohio 
362. 

rate of development, effect of sterile ami 
uiistorile foods, 361. 
sand. La. 362. 

seasonal vertical distribution in soil re- 
lation to control, 77. 
studios, 367, Ohio 362. 
sugar beett, dichloroethyl ether for con- 
trol, 790. 

Witches’ 'broom disease, susceptibility of 
lections of cacao to, 494. p 

Wohljahrtia meiffeni, notes, Mont. 655. 
Women, college — 

(’a, P, and N metabolism, 852. 
caloric intakes, 275. 
nutritional status, Kans. 701. 

Wood — see also Lumber and Timber. 

decay susceptibility, effect of urea and 
other nitrogen compounds, 651. 
decayed, calorific value and chemical 
composition, 652. 
fuel in wartime, U.S.D.A. 57. 
preservation, availability of mflterials 
for in 1942, 254. 

preservatives, products of Disco-type low- 
temperature coal tar as, 254. 
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Woo<l- Continued. 

preserved, use In home construction, 254. 
treated, and preservatives ustni in U. S. 

in 1941, quantity, 255. 
treated, chroinatos and arsenates In, de- 
termination, 154. 

Wood-borers, notes, 054. 

Woodcock populations, bret'dinf?, 398. 

Woodlam1(») — 

place in farm organization, N.H. 203. 
southern, preventing destructive tires in, 
U.S.D.A. 768. 

Wo<Hly plants- - 

Identiflcatlon, tabular keys. 309. 
in Idaho, recently active leaf (li8ense.s. 
U.S.D.A. 202. 

leafy cuttings of, treatment with syn- 
thetic growth substances, Ohio 40. 

Woody stems, nioveinont of auxin in, 742. 

Wool- 

blended fabrics, how’ to sell and cure for, 
865. 

elasticity, relation to chenrlcal structure. 
571. 

fibers, density, d<‘terinination, cro.ss-sec- 
tion-area method, U.S.D.A. 140. 
in ini.ved fabrics, quantitativ’e determi- 
nation methods, 421. 

(if different breeds, shrinkage. U.S.D.A. 
(>65. 

of Texas, size of sample and doforminn- 
tion of grades and shrliikage, Tex. 85. 
powdered, nutritional studies, 545. 
liroductlon. Merino, studies, 668. 

(piality and fiber diameter, relation, 421. 
(piantitative estimation, comparison of 
methods, 140. 

n*8l8tance to digestion by <'nzyme.^. 
cause, 421. 

shrinkage, Mont, 666. 
yield, relation to staple length, U.S.D.A. 
665. 

Woolly aphid, see Apple aphid, woolly. 

Worms, parasitic, seasonal incidence, role of 
soil temperatures and soil moisture, 531. 

Wound healing — 

and vitamin C, 563. 
review, 677. 

Wren, rock, insqct food, 217, 

Wyoming Station notes, 576, 869. 

Wyoming University notes, 576, 


XanthopaatiM timniH, biology, 654. 

Xenopsylla cheopia, ace Rat flea, oriental. 

Xerothermlc theory, 443. 

X-ray seed treatments, auxin and calines in 
seedlings from, 743. 

Yeast (s)-— 

budding and conjugation in, mechanics, 
601. 

debltt(‘rlzed ])rewers’, for enrichment of 
white bread, 555. 

growth-promoting effect of diaminocar- 
boxylic acid from biotin, 711. 
new acetifying, 740. 
osmophilic, nutrilite requirements, 460. 
rosjiiration, stimulation by ultraviolet 
radiations, 33. 

sporulafion stock medium for, 310. 
sugar-tolerant, cause of souring of dried 
dates, 11. 

vitamin in. j\nd stability during bread 
making, 292. 

Yellow scale — 

and its parasite, effect of tartar emetic 
on. 77. 

fumigation with HCN, 789. 

Yerba mat^, U.S.D.A. 124. 

Yew crown gall, 359. 

Youngberries, preservation with sulfurous 
acid, Ga. 700. 

Youth proldems, analysis, Colo. 698. 

Zein— - 

hydrolysis, optical rotation of sulfuric 
acid hydrolyzates of, factors affecting, 
582. 

hydrolyzates prepared by autoclaving, 
threonine deficiency in, 581. 
in concentrated ethyl alcohol, critical 
peptization temperatures, 724. 

Zcw'hic atrateumatica, mycorhizul associate 
of, 27. 

Zinc — 

in animal and plant nutrition, 456. 
oxide, new larvlcide for hornfiy control 
on cattle, 227. 
relations in Utah soils, 599. 
substitutes in fungicidal sprays, 206. 

Zonoaemata electa, studies, Ga. 665. 

Zppoaaccharomycea — 

acidifaciena n.sp. in domestic red wine 
turning sour, 740. 
nutrilite requirements, 460. 
on dates, 358. 
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